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TO 


THE    KING* 


I  Fssstm  to  lay  before  Tour  Majesty  the  Hiatory  of  a  Period 
whichy  if  the  abilities  of  the  Writer  were  equal  to  the  dignity  of  the 
subject,  would  not  be  unworthy  the  attention  of  a  Monarch  who  ia  no 
leas  a  Judge  than  a  Patron  of  Literary  Merit 

History  claims  it  as  her  prerogative  to  offer  instruction  to  Kings, 
as  well  as  to  their  People.  What  reflections  the  reign  of  the  Em- 
peror CHAJII.B8  V.  may  suggest  to  Your  Majesty  it  becomes  not  me 
to  conjecture.  But  your  subjects  cannot  observe  the  various  calami- 
ties which  that  Monarch's  ambition  to  be  distinguished  as  a  Conqueror 
brought  upon  his  dominions,  without  recollecting  the  felicity  of  their 
own  times,  and  looking  up  with  gratitude  to  their  Sovereign,  who 
during  the  fervour  of  youth,  and  amidst  the  career  of  victory,  pos- 
sessed such  self-command,  and  maturity  of  judgment,  as  to  set  bounds 
to  his  own  triumphs,  and  prefer  the  blessings  of  peace  to  the  splendour 
of  military  glory. 

Posterity  will  not  only  celebrate  the  wisdom  of  Your  Majesty's 
choice^  but  will  enumerate  the  many  virtues  which  render  Your  Reign 
conspicuous  for  a  sacred  regard  to  all  the  duties  incumbent  on  the 
Sovereign  of  a  Free  People. 

.  It  is  our  happiness  to  feeL  the  influence  of  these  Virtues ;  and  to 
live  under  the  dominion  of  a  Prince,  who  delights  more  in  promoting 
the  Public  Welfare  than  in  receiving  the  just  Praise  of  his  Royal 
beneficence. 

I  am,  Sir, 

YouB  MLussty's 

Most  faithful  Subject 

And  most  dutiful  Servant, 

WILLUM  ROBERTSON. 
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PREFACE. 


No  penod  in  the  histonr  of  ooe's  own  countiy  can  be  ccmkUyed  aa 
altogetner  uninteresting.  Such  transactions  aa  tend  to  illustnte  the  pro- 
gress of  its  constitution,  laws,  or  maDoeTB,  merit  the  utmost  attention.  Even 
remote  and  minute  events  are  objects  of  a  curiosity,  which,  being  natural 
to  the  human  mind,  the  gratification  of  it  is  attended  with  pleasure. 

But  with  respect  to  the  history  of  foreign  States,  we  must  tet  other 
bounds  to  our  desire  of  information.  The  unirersal  progress  of  science, 
during  the  two  last  centuries,  the  art  of  printing,  and  other  obvious  causes, 
have  blled  Eurojpe  with  such  a  multiplicity  of  histories,  and  with  such 
vast  collections  ot  historical  materials,  that  the  term  of  human  life  is  too 
short  for  the  study  or  even  the  perusal  of  them.  It  is  necessair,  then,  not 
oolj  for  those  w1k>  are  called  to  conduct  the  afl&irs  of  nations,  but  for  such 
as  inquire  and  reason  concerning  them,  to  remain  satisfied  with  a  general 
knowledge  of  distant  events,  and  to  confine  their  study  of  histoiy  in  detail 
chiefly  to  that  period,  in  which  the  several  States  of  Europe  having  become 
intimately  connected,  the  operations  of  one  power  are  so  felt  by  all,  as  to 
influence  their  councils,  and  to  regulate  their  measures. 

Some  boundary,  then,  ought  to  be  fixed  in  order  to  separate  these 
periods.  An  era  should  be  pointed  out,  prior  to  which  each  country,  little 
connected  with  those  around  it,  may  trace  its  own  histoiy  apart ;  after 
which,  transactions  of  eveiy  considerable  nation  in  Europe  become  inte- 
resting and  instructive  to  all.  With  this  intention  I  undertook  to  write  the 
history  of  the  Emperor  Charles  V.  It  was  during  his  administration  that 
the  powers  of  Europe  were  formed  into  one  great  political  system,  in  which 
each  took  a  station,  wherein  it  has  since  remained  with  less  variation,  than 
could  have  been  expected  aAer  the  shocks  occasioned  by  so  many  internal 
revolutions,  and  so  many  foreign  wars.  The  great  events  which  nappened 
then  have  not  hitherto  spent  their  force.  The  political  principles  and 
maxims,  then  established,  still  cohtinue  to  operate.  The  ideas  concerning 
the  balance  of  power,  then  introduced  or  rendered  general,  .still  influence 
the  councils  of  nations. 

The  age  of  Charles  V.  may  therefore  be  considered  as  the  period  at 
which  the  political  state  of  Europe  be^an  to  assume  a  new  form.  I  have 
endeavoured  to  render  my  account  of  it,  an  introduction  to  the  histoiy  of 
Europe  subsequent  to  his  rei^.  While  his  numerous  bionapher»  describe 
his  personal  qualities  and  actions;  while  the  historians  of  diflerent  countries 
relate  occurrences  the  consequences  of  which  were  local  or  transient,  it 
hath  been  my  puroose  to  record  only  those  great  transactions  in  his  reign, 
the  effects  of  whicn  were  universal,  or  continue  to  be  permanent. 

As  my  readers  could  derive  little  instruction  from  such  a  histoiy  of  the 
reign  of  Charles  V.  without  some  information  concerning  the  state  of 
Europe  orevious  to  the  sixteenth  century,  niy  desire  of  supplying  this  has 
producea  a  preliminaiy  volume,  in  which  1  have  attempted  to  point  out 
and  to  explain  the  great  causes  and  events,  to  whose  operation  all  the 
improvements  in  the  political  state  of  Europe,  from  the  subversion  of  the 
Roman  Empire  to  the  beginning  of  the  sixteentn  century,  must  be  ascribed. 
I  have  exhibited  a  view  of  the  progress  of  society  in  Europe,  not  only  with 
respect  to  interior  government,  laws,  and  manners,  but  with  respect  to  the 
command  of  the  national  force  requisite  in  foreign  operations ;  and  I  have 
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described  the  political  constitution  of  the  principal  states  io  Europe  at  ib^ 
time  when  Charles  V.  begnan  his  reign. 

In  this  part  of  mj  work  1  have  been  led  into  several  critical  disquisitions^ 
^hich  belong  more  properly  to  the  province  of  the  lawyer  or  anti^uaiy* 
than  to  that  of  the  historian.  These  I  have  placed  at  the  end  of  the  histoiyy 
under  the  tide  of  Proofs  and  Illustrations.  Many  of  my  readers  will,  pro- 
bably, give  little  attention  to  such  researches.  To  some  they  may,  per- 
haps, appear  the  most  curious  and  interesting  part  of  the  work.  I  have 
caretully  pointed  out  the  sources  from  which  I  have  derived  information^ 
and  have  cited  the  writers  on  whose  authority  I  rely,  with  a  minute  exact- 
ness, which  might  appear  to  border  upon  ostentation,  if  it  were  possible 
to  be  Tain  of  having^  read  books,  many  of  which  nothing  but  the  duty  of 
examining  with  accuracy  whatever  I  laid  before  the  Public,  would  have 
induced  me  to  open.  As  my  inquiries  conducted  me  often  into  paths 
which  were  obscure  or  little  frequented,  such  constant  references  to  the 
authors  who  have  been  my  guides,  were  not  only  necessaiy  for  authen- 
ticatii^  the  facts  which  are  the  foundations  of  my  reasonings,  but  may  be 
useful  in  pointing  out  the  way  to  such  as  shall  nereafter  hdd  the  same 
course,  and  in  enabling  them  to  cany  on  their  researches  with  greater 
facility  and  success. 

Ereiy  intelligent  reader  will  observe  one  omission  in  my  work,  the 
reason  of  which  it  is  necessary  to  explain.  I  have  given  no  account  of  the 
conquests  of  Mexico  and  Peru,  or  of^the  establishment  of  the  Soanish  colo- 
nies in  the  continent  and  islands  of  America.  The  histoiy  of  uese  events 
I  originally  intended  to  have  related  at  considerable  length.  But  upon  a 
nearer  and  more  attentive  consideration  of  this  part  of  my  plan,  I  found  thsi 
the  discoveiy  of  the  new  world ;  the  state  of  society  among  its  ancieil 
inhabitants ;  their  character,  manners,  and  arts ;  the  genius  of  me  Europeai. 
settlements  in  its  various  provinces,  together  with  die  influence  of  tnese 
upon  the  systems  of  policy,  or  commerce  of  Europe,  were  subjects  so 
splendid  and  important,  that  a  superficial  view  of  them  could  afford  little 
satisfaction ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  to  treat  of  them  as  extensively  as  they 
merited,  must  produce  an  episode,  disproportionate  to  the  i)rincipal  work. 
I  have  therefore  reserved  these  for  a  separate  histoiy ;  which,  ii  the  per- 
formance now  offered  to  the  Public  shall  receive  its  approbation,  I  purpose 
to  undertake. 

Thoueh,  bv  omitting  such  considerable  but  detached  articles  in  the  reign 
of  Charles  V.  I  have  circumscribed  my  narration  within  more  narrow 
limits,  I  am  yet  persuaded,  from  this  view  of  the  intention  and  nature  of 
the  work  which  I  thought  it  necessary  to  lay  before  my  readers,  that  the 
plan  must  still  appear  to  them  too  extensive,  and  the  undertaking  too 
arduous.  I  have  otten  felt  them  to  be  so.  But  my  conviction  of  the  utility 
of  such  a  histoiy  prompted  me  to  persevere.  With  what  success  I  have 
executed  it,  the  rublic  must  now  lud^e.  I  wait,  not  without  solicitude^ 
ibr  its  decision ;  to  which  I  shall  submit  with  a  respectful  silence. 
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Ptemtf  ike  PngTa$ofS<mtty  tn  Europe,  w»A  raped  to  mUriorGciiftm- 

Two  great  reyolutioos  have  happened  in  the  political  state,  and  in  the 
manners  of  the  European  nations.    The  first  was  occasioned  by  the  pro 

§res8  of  the  Roman  power ;  the  second  bj  the  subversion  of  it.  Wheo 
le  spirit  of  conquest  led  the  armies  of  Rome  beyond  the  Alps,  they  found 
all  the  countries  which  thej  invaded,  inhabited  by  people  whom  they 
denominated  barbarians,  but  who  were  nevertheless  brave  and  indepeixlent 
These  defended  their  ancient  possessions  with  obstinate  valour.  It  was  by 
the  superiori^  of  their  discipline,  rather  than  that  of  their  courage,  that  tlie 
Romans  gained  any  advantage  over  them.  A  single  battle  did  not  M 
among  the  effeminate  inhabitants  of  Asia,  decide  the  fate  of  a  state.  The 
vanquished  people  resumed  their  arms  with  fresh  spirit,  and  their  undi^^ 
ciplioed  valour,  animated  by  the  love  of  liberty,  supplied  the  want  of 
conduct  as  well  as  of  unions  During  those  long  ana  fierce  struggles  fof 
dominion  or  independence,  the  countries  of  £urope  were  successively  laid 
waste,  a  great  part  of  their  inhabitants  perished  in  the  field,  many  were 
carried  into  slaveiT,  and  a  feeble  remnant,  incapable  of  further  reaistance* 
submitted  to  the  Koman  power. 

The  Romans  having  thus  desolated  Europe,  set  themselves  to  civilize  it 
The  form  of  government  which  thej  established  in  the  conquered  proi' 
vinces,  though  severe,  was  regular,  and  preserved  public  tranquillity.  Am 
a  consolation  (or  the  loss  of  liberty,  they  communicated  their  arts,  scieuces» 
language,  and  manners,  to  their  new  subjects.  Europe  began  to  breathe^ 
audi  to  recover  strength  ader  the  calamities  which  it  had  undeigone  ;  agri- 
culture was  encouraged ;  population  increased ;  the  ruined  cities  were 
rebuilt ;  new  towns  were  founded ;  an  appearance  of  prosperity  suc- 
ceeded, and  repaired,  in  some  degree,  the  havoc  of  war.  . 

This  state,  however,  was  far  from  being  happy  or  favourable  to  the  im« 
provement  of  the  human  mind.  The  vanquished  nations  were  disarmed 
by  their  conquerors,  and  overawed  by  soldiers  kept  in  pay  to  restrain  them. 
They  were  ^ven  up  as  a  prey  to  rapacious  governors,  who  plundered  theia 
with  impumty ;  and  were  drained  of  their  wealtii  by  exorbitant  taxes» 
{evied  with  so  little  attention  to  the  situation  of  the  provinces,  that  the 
impositions  were  often  increased  in  proportion  to  their  inability  to  support 
Ihem.  They  were  deprived  of  their  most  enterprising  citizens,  who 
resorted  to  a  distant  capital  in  quest  of  preferment,  or  of  nches ;  and  were 
accustomed  in  all  their  actions  to  look  up  to  a  superior,  and  tamely  to 
feceive  his  commands.    Under  so  many  depressing  circumstances,  it  w;m 
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hardlj  possible  that  they  could  retain  vigour  or  ^nerosity  of  mind.  Tho 
martial  and  independent  spirit,  which  had  distinguished  their  ancestors, 
:becamei  in  a  great  measure,  extinct  amon^  all  the  people  subjected  to  th^ 
Roman  yoke ;  they  lost  not  only  the  habit,  but  even  the  capacity  of  de-» 
cidinfl;  for  themselves, or  of  acting  from  the  impulse  of  their  own  minds: 
andtne  dominions  of  the  Romans,  like  that  of  all  great  empires,  degraded 
and  debased  the  human  species  Fl]. 

A  society  in  such  a  state  could  not  subsist  long.  There  were  defects  in 
the  Roman  government,  even  in  its  most  perfect  form,  which  threatened 
its  dissolution.  Time  ripened  these  original  seeds  of  corruption,  and  gave 
birth  to  many  new  disorders.  A  constitution,  unsound  and  worn  out,  must 
have  fallen  into  pieces  of  itself,  without  any  external  shock.  The  violent 
irruption  of  the  broths.  Vandals,  Huns,  and  other  barbarians,  hastened  this 
event,  and  precipitated  the  downfall  of  the  empire.  New  nations  seemed 
to  arise  and  to  rush  from  unknown  re^ons,  in  order  to  take  vengeance  on 
the  Romans  for  the  calamities  which  they  had  inflicted  on  mankind. 
These  fierce  tribes  either  inhabited  the  various  provinces  in  Germany 
which  had  never  been  subdued  by  the  Romans,  or  were  scattered  over 
those  vast  countries  in  the  north  of  Europe,  and  north-west  of  Asia,  which 
are  now  occupied  by  the  Danes,  the  Swedes,  the  Poles,  the  subjects  of  the 
Russian  empire,  and  the  Tartars.  Their  condition  and  transactions,  pre- 
vious to  their  invasion  of  the  empire,  are  but  little  known.  Almost  all  our 
information  with  respect  to  these  is  derived  from  the  Romans ;  and  as  they 
did  not  penetrate  far  into  countries,  which  were  at  that  time  uncultivated 
and  uninviting,  the  accounts  of  their  orijginal  state  given  by  the  Roman 
historians  are  extremely  imperfect.  The  rude  inhabitants  themselves, 
destitute  of  science  as  well  as  of  records,  and  without  leisure  or  curiosity 
to  inquire  into  remote  events,  retained,  perhax>s,  some  indistinct  memory 
of  recent  occurrences ;  but  beyond  these,  all  was  buried  in  oblivion,  or 
involved  in  daricness  and  in  fable  [2]. 

The  prodigious  swarms  which  poured  in  upon  the  empire  from  the 
beginning  of  tne  fourth  century  to  the  final  extinction  of  the  Roman  power, 
have  given  rise  to  an  opinion  that  the  countries  whence  they  issued  were 
crowded  with  inhabitants;  and  various  theories  have  been  formed  to 
account  for  such  an  extraordinary  degree  of  population  as  hath  produced 
these  countries  the  appellation  of  The  Storehouse  of  Nations.  But  if  we 
consider,  that  the  countries  possessed  by  the  people  who  invaded  the 
empire  were  of  vast  extent ;  that  a  great  part  of  these  was  covered  vnth 
•woods  and  marshes  j  that  some  of  the  most  considerable  of  the  barbarous 
nations  subsisted  entirely  by  hunting  or  pasturage,  in  both  which  states  of 
society  lai^  tracts  of  land  are  required  for  maintaining  a  few  inhabitants ; 
and  that  au  of  them  were  strangers  to  the  arts  and  industry,  without  which 
population  cannot  increase  to  any  mat  degree,  we  must  conclude,  that 
these  countries  could  not  be  so  populous  in  ancient  times  as  they  are  in  the 
present,  when  they  stifl  continue  to  be  less  peopled  than  any  other  part  of 
Europe  or  of  Asia. ' 

But  the  same  cfrcumstances  that  j^revecited  the  barbarous  nations  from 
becoming  populous,  contributed  to  mspire,  or  to  strengthen,  the  martial 
spirit  by  which  they  were  distinguished.  Inured  by  the  rigour  of  their 
climate,  or  the  poverty  of  their  soil,  to  hardships  which  rendered  their 
bodies  firm,  and  their  minds  vigorous ;  accustomed  to  a  course  of  life  which 
was  a  continual  preparation  for  action ;  and  disdaining  every  occupation 
■  but-  that  of  war  or  of  hunting ;  they  undertook,  and  prosecuted  their 
tnilitaiy  enterprises  with  an  ardour  and  impetuosity  of  which  men  softened 
by  the  refinements  of  more  polished  times  can  scarcely  form  any  idea  [3]. 
I  Their  first  inroads  into  the  empire  proceeded  rather  from  tne  k)ve  of 
plunder  than  from  the  desire  of  new  settlements.  Roused  to  arms  by 
some  enterprising  or  popular  leader,  they  sallied  out  of  their  forests ;  broke 
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jm  upon  Ibe  finutier  proriooes  with  irresistible  yiolence ;  put  all  w1m> 
bppoeed  them  to  the  sword ;  carried  off  the  most  yaluable  t&s^  of  the 
lonabitaiitB ;  drasmd  along  multitudes  of  captives  io  chains ;  wasted  all 
before  them  withnre  or  swoid ;  and  returned  in  triumph  to  their  wilds 
and  fastnesses.  Their  success,  together  with  the  accounts  which  they  gave 
of  the  unknown  conrenienoes  and  luxuries  that  abounded  in  countries  better 
cultirated,  or  blessed  with  a  milder  climate  than  their  own,  excited  new 
adventurers,  and  exposed  the  frontier  to  new  devastatioite. 

When  nothing  was  left  to  plunder  in  the  adjacent  provinces,  ravaged  bj 
freauent  excursions,  they  marched  farther  from  home,  and  finding  it  difficult, 
or  oaneerous  to  return,  they  b^^  to  settle  in  the  countries  which  they* 
had  suodued.  The  sudden  and  short  excursions  in  quest  of  booty  which 
had  alarmed  and  disquieted  the  empire,  ceased ;  a  more  dreadful  calamity 
impended.  Grreat  bodies  of  aimed  men,  with  their  wives  and  children, 
and  slaves  and  flocks,  issued  .forth,  like  regular  colonies,  in  quest  of  new 
settlements.  People  who  had  no  cities,  and  seldom  any  fixed  habitation, 
were  so  little  attached  to  their  native  soil,  that  they  migrated  without 
reluctance  finom  one  place  to  another.  New  adventurers  followed  them. 
The  lands  which  they  deserted  were  occupied  by  more  remote  tribes  of 
barbarians.  These,  in  their  turn,  pushed  forward  into  more  fertile  countries, 
and,  like  a  torrent  continually  increasing,  rolled  on,  and  swept  every  thing 
lieibre  them.  In  less  than  f  wo  centuries  from  their  first  eruption,  barbarians 
•f  various  names  and  lineage  plundered  and  took  possession  of  Thrace, 
Pannonia,  Gaul,  Spain,  Africa,  and  at  last  of  Italy,  and  Rome  itself.  The 
vast  fabric  of  the  Roman  power,  which  it  had  been  the  work  of  ages  to 
perfect,  was  in  that  short  period  overturned  from  the  foundation. 

Many  concurring  causes  prepared  the  wary  for  this  great  revolution,  and 
ensured  success  to  the  nations  which  invaded  the  empire.  The  Roman 
commonwealth  bad  conquered  the  world  by  the  wisdom  of  its  civil  okaxims, 
and  the  rigour  of  its  militaiy  discipline.  But,  under  the  emperors,  the 
ibrmer  were  foigotten  or  despised,  and  the  latter  were  gradually  relaxed. 
The  armies  of  the  empire  in  tne  fourth  and  fiflh  centuries  bore  scarcely  any 
resemblance  to  those  invincible  legions  which  had  been  victorious  wherever 
they  marched.  Instead  of  freemen,  who  voluntarily  took  arms  from  the 
love  of  gloiy,  or  of  their  country,  provincials  and  barbarians  were  bribed* 
or  forced  into  service.  These  were  too  feeble,  or  too  proud  to  submit  to 
the  fatigue  of  military  duty.  They  even  complained  of  the  we%ht  of 
their  defensive  armour  as  mtolerable,  and  laid  it  aside.  Infantry,  from 
which  the  armies  of  ancient  Rome  derived  their  vigour  and  stability,  fell 
into  contempt ;  the  effeminate  and  undisciplined  soldiers  of  later  times 
could  hardly  be  brought  to  venture  into  the  field  but  on  horseback.  These 
wretched  troops,  however,  were  the  only  guardians  of  the  empire.  The 
jealousy  of  despotism  had  deprived  the  people  of  the  use  of  arms ;  and 
subjects,  oppressed  and  rendered  incapable  of  defending  themselves,  had 
neither  spirit  nor  inclination  to  resist  their  invaders,  from  whom  they  had 
little  to  fear,  because  their  condition  could  hardly  be  rendered  more  un« 
happy.  At  the  same  time  that  the  Tnartial  spirit  became  extinct,  the 
revenues  of  the  empire  gradually  diminished.  The  taste  for  the  luxuries 
of  the  East  increased  to  such  a  pitch  in  the  Imperial  court,  that  great  sums 
were  carried  into  India,  from  which,  in  the  channel  of  commerce,  money 
never  returns.  By  the  laige  subsidies  paid  to  the  barbarous  nations,  a  still 
greater  quantity  of  specie  was  withdrawn  from  circulation.  The  fronti^ 
provinces,  wasted  by  frequent  incursions,  became  unable  to  pay  the  cus- 
*  toraaiy  tribute,  and  the  wealth  of  the  world,  which  had  long  centred  in 
the  capital  of  the  empire,  ceased  to  flow  thither  in  the  same  abundance, 
or  was  diverted  into  other  channels.  The  limits  of  the  empire  continued 
to  be  as  extensive  as  ever,  while  the  spirit  requisite  for  its  defence  declined, 
and  its  resourees  were  exhausted.     A  vast  body,  languid,  and  xilmust 
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mnnimated,  became  incapable  of  any  efibrt  to  save  itself,  and  was  easilj 
orerpowered.  The  emi>eioni  who  had  the  absolute  direction  of  this 
disordered  sjrsteniy  sunk  in  the  softness  of  Eastern  luxuiy,  ^ut  up  within 
the  walls  of  a  palaoe,  ignorant  of  war,  unacquainted  with  afFanst  and 
goyemed  entirely  by  women  and  eunucfaoy  or  by  ministers  equally  effisml- 
nate,  trembled  at  the  approach  of  daittper,  and,  under  circumstances  which 
called  for  the  utmost  vigour  in  counciTas  well  as  in  action,  discovered  all 
the  impotent  irresolution  of  fear  and  of  folhr. 

In  evei^  respect  the  condition  of  the  barSarous  nations  was  the  reverse 
of  that  or  the  Romans.  Among  the  former,  the  martial  spirit  was  in  full 
vigour ;  their  leaders  were  hardy  and  enterprising ;  the  arts  which  had 
enervated  the  Romans  were  unbiiown  ;  and  such  was  the  nature  of  their 
iniHtaiy  institutions,  that  they  brou^t  forces  into  the  field  without  any 
trouble,  and  supported  them  at  httle  expense.  The  mercenaiy  and 
effeminate  troops  stationed  on  the  fipontier,  astonished  at  their  fierceness, 
either  fled  at  their  aporoach,  or  were  routed  on  the  first  onset.  The  feeble 
expedient  to  which  toe  emperors  had  recourse,  of  taking  large  bodies  of 
the  barbarians  into  pay,  and  of  employing  them  to  repel  new  invaders, 
instead  of  retarding,  hastened  the  destruction  of  the  empire.  These  mer- 
cenaries soon  turned  their  arms  a^inst  their  masters,  and  with  greater 
advantage  than  ever,  for,  by  serving  m  the  Roman  armies,  they  had  acquired 
all  the  aiscipline,  or  skill  in  war,  wlyich  the  Rdmans  still  retained ;  and, 
upon  adding  these  to  theu:  native  ferocity,  they  became  altogether  irre« 
sistible. 

But  though,  firom  these^  and  many  other  causes,  the  {wogress  and  con- 
quests of  me  nations  which  overran  the  empire  became  so  extremely 
rapid,  they  were  accompanied  with  horrible  devastations,  and  an  incredible 
destruction  of  the  human  species.  Civilized  nations,  which  take  arms 
upon  cool  reflection,  fiom  motives  of  policy  or  prudence,  with  a  view  to 
guard  against  some  distant  danger,  or  to  prevent  some  remote  contipgency, 
cany  on  their  hostilities  with  so  little  rancour  or  animosity,  that  war  amop^ 
them  is  disarmed  of  half  its  terrors.  Barbarians  are  strangers  to  such 
refinements.  They  rush  into  war  with  impetuosity,  and  prosecute  it  with 
violence.  Their  sole  object  is  to  make  toeir  enemies  feel  the  weight  of 
their  vengeance ;  nor  does  their  rage  subside  until  it  be  satiated  with 
inflictiiig  on  them  every  possible  calamity.  It  is  with  such  a  spirit  that 
the  sava^  tribes  in  America  carry  on  their  petty  wars.  It  was  with  the 
same  spirit  that  the  more  powerful  and  no  less  fierce  barbarians  in  the  north 
of  Europe,  and  of  Asia,  tell  upon  the  Roman  empire. 

Wherever  they  marched,  their  route  was  marked  with  blood.  They 
ravaged  or  destroyed  all  around  them.  They  made  no  distinction  between 
what  was  sacred  and  what  was  profane.  They  respected  no  age,  or  sex, 
or  rank.  What  escaped  the  fuiy  of  the  first  inundation,  perished  in  those 
which  followed  it  The  most  fertile  and  populous  provinces  were  con- 
verted into  deserts,  in  which  were  scattered  the  ruins  of  villages  and  cities, 
that  afforded  shelter  to  a  few  miserable  inhabitants  whom  chance  had 
preserved,  or  the  sword  of  the  enemy,  wearied  with  destroying,  had 
spared.  The  conquerors  who  first  settled  in  the  countries  which  they  had 
wasted,  were  expelled  or  exterminated  by  new  invaders,  who,  coming 
from  regions  farther  removed  from  the  civilized  parts  of  the  world,  were 
still  more  fierce  and  rapacious.  This  brought  fresh  calamities  upon  man- 
kind, which  did  not  cease  until  the  north,  by  pouring  forth  successive 
swarms,  was  drained  of  people,  and  could  no  longer  fumiish  instruments 
of  destruction.  Famine  ana  pestilence,  which  always  march  in  the  train 
of  war,  when  it  ravages  with  such  inconsiderate  cruelty,  raged  in  very 
part  of  Europe,  and  completed  its  sufierines.  If  a  man  were  called  to  fix 
upon  the  period  in  the  histoiy  of  the  worla,  during  which  the  condition  of 
the  human  race  was  most  calamitous  and  afflicted,  he  would,  without 
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liesitatioDy  name  that  which  elapsed  from  the  death  of  Theodoihis  th« 
Great,  to  the  establishment  of  the  Lombards  io  Italj.*  The  cootemporaiy 
authors,  who  beheld  that  scene  of  desolation,  labour  and  are  at  a  loss  for 
expresnons  to  describe  the  horror  of  it  Tlie  Scourge  (f^God^  the  Dtslnnfer 
of  Katiomt  are  the  dreadful  epithets  bj  which  they  aistinguish  the  most 
Doted  of  the  barbarous  leaden ;  and  they  compare  the  ruin  >7hich  they 
had  brought  on  the  worid,  to  the  havoc  occasioned  by  earthquakes,  con- 
fligrations,  or  deluges,  the  most  formidable  and  fatal  calamities  which  the 
imagination  of  man  can  conceire. 

But  no  egressions  can  convey  so  perfect  an  idea  of  the  destructive 
pn^greas  of  the  barbarians  as  that  whicn  must  strike  an  attentive  observer 
when  he  cc»)templates  the  total  change  which  he  will  discover  in  the  state 
of  Europe,  after  it  began  to  recover  some  degree  of  tranquillity,  towards 
die  close  of  the  sixth  centurr.  The  Saxons  were  by  that  time  masters  of 
the  southern  and  more  fertile  provinces  of  Britain  ;  the  Franks  of  Gaul ; 
the  Huns  o{  Pannonia ;  the  Goths  of  Spain ;  the  Goths  and  Lombards  of 
Italj  and  the  adjacent  provinces.  Veiy  faint  vestiges  of  the  Roman 
policy,  jurisprudence,  arts,  or  literature  remained.  New  forms  of  govern- 
ment, new  laws,  new  manners,  new  dresses,  new  languages,  and  new  names 
of  men  and  countries,  were  every  where  introduced.  To  make  a  great 
or  sudden  alteration  with  respect  to  any  of  these,  unless  where  the  ancient 
inhabitants  of  a  country  have  been  almost  totally  exterminated,  has  proved 
an  undertaking  bcvond  the  power  of  the  greatest  conquerors  [4].  The 
neat  chaqee  whicn  the  settlement  of  the  barbarous  nations  occasioned  in 
ue  state  of  Europe,  may  therefore  be  considered  as  a  more^lecisive  proof 
than  even  the  testimony  of  contemporary  historians,  of  the  destructive 
vk>lence  with  which  these  invaders  carried  on  their  com^uests,  and  of  the 
havoc  which  they  had  made  from  one  extremity  of  this  quarter  of  the 
gk>be  to  the  other  fsl. 

In  the  obscurity  of  tfie  chaos  oqcasioned  by  this  general  wreck  of  nations,  we 
must  search  for  the  seeds  of  order,  and  endeavour  to  discover  the  first  rudi- 
ments of  the  policy  and  laws  now  established  in  Europe.  To  this  source  the 
historians  of  its  dilferent  kingdoms  have  attempted,  though  with  less  attention 
and  industry  than  the  importance  of  the  inquiry  merits,  to  trace  back  the 
institutions  and  customs  peculiar  to  their  countiymen.  Itls  not  my  province 
to  give  a  minute  detail  of  the  progress  of  government  and  manner?  in  each 
particular  nation,  whose  transactions  are  the  object  of  the  following  histoiy. 
But,  m  order  to  exhibit  a  just  view  of  the  state  of  Europe  at  the  opening 
of  the  sixteenth  centuiy,  it  is  necessary  to  look  back,  and  to  contemplate 
the  condition  of  the  northern  nations  upon  their  first  settlement  in  those 
countries  which  they  occupied.  It  is  necessaiy  to  mark  the  great  steps 
by  which  they  advanced  unom  barbarism  to  refinement,  and  to  point  out 
those  ^neral  principles  and  events  which,  by  their  uniform  as  well  as 
extensive  operation,  conducted  aU  of  them  to  that  degree  of  improvement 
in  policy  and  in  manners  which  they  had  attained  at  the  period  when 
ChariesV.  began  his  reign. 

When  nations  subject  to  despotic  goveinment  make  conquests,  these 
serve  only  to  extend  the  dominion  and  the  power  of  their  master.  But 
armies  composed  of  freemen  conquer  for  themselves,  not  for  their  leaden. 
The  people  who  overturned  the  Koman  empire,  and  settled  in  its  various 
provinces,  were  of  the  latter  class.  Not  only  the  different  nations  that 
issued  fix>m  the  north  of  Turope,  which  has  always  been  considered  as  the 
state  of  liberty,  but  the  Huns  and  Alans  who  inhabited  part  of  those 
countries,  which  have  been  marked  out  as  the  peculiar  region  of  servitude,t 
enjojyed  fineedom  and  independence  in  such  a  high  d^ree  as  seems  to  lie 
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tcaroelf  compatible  with  a  state  of  social  umoD,  or  with  the  aubordinatioa 
necessaiy  to  maiotaiD  it.  They  followed  the  chieftain  who  led  them  forth 
ID  quest  of  new  settlements,  not  by  constraint^  but  &om  choice  :  not  as 
soldiers  whom  he  could  order  to  march,  but  as  Tohinteezs  who  offered  to 
accompany  him  [6].  The^  considered  their  conquests  as  a  common  pro- 
perty, m  which  all  had  a  title  to  share,  as  all  had  contributed  to  acquire 
them  [7],  In  what  manner  or  by  what  pitDciples,  they  divided  among 
them  the  lands  which  they  seized  we  cannot  now  determine  with  9nj 
certainty.  There  is  no  nation  in  Europe  whose  records  reach  back  to  thu 
remote  period ;  and  there  is  little  information  to  be  got  from  the  uninstructiTe 
and  meaii^re  chronicles  compiled  by  writers  ignorant  of  the  true  end,  and 
unacc^uainted  with  the  proper  objects  of  history. 

This  new  division  of  property,  however,  together  with  the  maxims  and 
manners  to  which  it  gave  rise,  gradually  introduced  a  species  of  govern- 
ment formerly  unknown.  This  singular  institution  is  now  distii^ished 
by  the  name  of  the  Feudal  SytUm ;  and  though  the  barbarous  natioa^ 
which  framed  it,  settled  in  their  new  territories  at  different  times,  came 
from  different  countries,  spoke  various  lar^ages,  and  were  under  the 
command  of  separate  leaders,  the  feudal  policy  and  laws  were  established, 
with  little  variation,  in  every  kingpdom  of  Europe.  This  amazing  iiniformity 
had  induced  some  authors*  to  believe  that  all  these  nations,  notwithstand- 
ing so  many  apparent  circumstances  of  distinction,  were  or^inally  the 
same  people.  But  it  may  be  ascribed  with  ereater  probability,  to  the 
similar  state  of  society  and  of  manners  to  which  they  were  accustomed  in 
their  native  countries,  and  to  the  similar  situation  in  which  they  £)und 
themselves  on  taking  possession  of  their  new  domains. 

As  the  conquerors  of  Europe  had  their  acquisitions  to  maintain,  not  only 
against  such  of  the  ancient  inhabitants  as  they  had  spared,  but  against  the 
more  formidable  inroads  of  new  invaders,  self-defence  was  their  chief 
care,  and  seems  to  have  been  the*  chief  object  of  their  first  institutions  and 
policy.  Instead  of  those  loose  associations,  which,  though  they  scarcely 
diminished  their  personal  independence,  had  been  sufficient  for  their  secu- 
rity while  they  remained  in  their  original  countries,  thev  saw  the  necessity 
of  uniting^  in  more  close  confederacy,  and  of  relinquidaing  some  of  their 
private  n^ts  in  order  to  attain  public  safetjr.  Eveiy  freeman,  upon  receiv- 
ing a  portion  of  the  lands  which  were  divided,  bound  himself  to  appear  in 
arms  against  the  enemies  of  the  community.  This  military  service  was 
the  coiKlition  upon  which  he  received  and  held  his  lands ;  and  as  they 
were  exempted  from  eveiy  other  burden,  that  tenure,  among  a  warlike 
people,  was  deemed  both  easn^  and  honourable.  The  king  or  general  who 
led  them  to  conquest,  continuing  still  to  be  the  head  of  the  colony,  had,  oi 
course,  the  largest  portion  allotted  to  him.  Having  thus  acquired  tne  means 
of  rewarding  past  services,  as  well  as  of  gaining  new  aonerents,  be  pai^ 
celled  out  his  lands  with  this  view,  binding  those  on  whom  they  were 
bestowed  to  resort  to  his  standard  with  a  number  of  men  in  proportion  to 
the  extent  of  the  territory  which  they  received,  and  to  bear  arms  in  bis 
defence.  His  chief  officers  imitated  the  example  of  the  sovereign,  and,  in 
distributii^  portions  of  their  lands  amone:  their  dependents,  annexed  the 
same  condition  to  the  mnt.  Thus  a  feuaal  kinG^dom  resembled  a  military 
establishment,  rather  than  a  civil  institution.  The  victorious  army,  can- 
toned out  in  the  countiy  which  it  had  seized,  continued  ranged  under  its 
proper  officers,  and  sulx>rdinate  to  military  command.  The  names  of  a 
soldier  and  of  a  freeman  were  synonymous. t  Eveiy  proprietor  of  land, 
girt  with  a  sword,  was  ready  to  march  at  the  summons  of  his  superior,  and 
to  take  the  field  against  the  common  enemy. 

*  Proeop.  de  Bdio  Vandal.  &p.  8ert|K.  Byz.  edit.  Yen,  toI.  L  pi  945.    _  t  Du  Cange  GloBtaf 
VM.  MUu. 
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Bot  tbou^  the  feudal  policy  seems  to  be  so  admiraUy  calculated  (or 
defence  against  the  assaults  of  any  foreign  power,  its  provisioDS  for  the 
Interior  oraer  and  tranquillity  of  society  were  extremely  defective.  The 
'  princijiles  of  disorder  and  corruption  are  discernible  in  that  constitution 
Under  its  best  and  most  perfect  fonn.  They  soon  unfolded  themselves, 
andy  spreading  with  rapidity  through  every  part  of  the  system,  produced 
the  most  fetal  effects.  The  bond  of  political  union  was  extremely  feeble ; 
the  sources  of  anarchy  were  innumerable.  The  monarchical  and  aristo- 
cratical  parts  of  the  constitution,  having  no  intermediate  power  to  balance 
them,  were  perpetually  at  variance,  and  jusding  wjth  each  other.  The 
powerful  vassals  of  the  crown  soon  extorted  a  ccmfirmation  for  life  of  those 
grants  of  land,  which  being  at  first  purely  ^tuitous,  had  been  bestowe<F 
only  during  pleasure.  Not  satisfied  with  this,  they  prevailed  to  have  them 
converted  into  hereditaiy  possessions.  One  step  more  completed  their 
usurpations,  and  rendered  them  unalienable  [8].  With  an  ambition  no  less 
enterprising,  and  more  preposterous,  they  appropriated  to  themselves  titles 
ei  honour,  as  well  as  offices  of  power  or  trust.  These  personal  marks  of 
distinction,  which  the  public  admu^tion  bestows  on  illustrious  merit,  or 
which  die  public  conndence  confers  on  extraordinaij  abilities,  were 
annexed  to  certain  families,  and  transmitted  like  fie£i,  from  father  to  son,* 
by  hereditaiy  ri^ht.  The  crown  vassals  having  thus  secured  the  posses* 
sioQ  of  their  lanas  and  dignities,  the  nature  of  the  feudal  institutions,  which' 
though  founded  on  suboroination  verged  to  independence,  led  them  to  new, 
and  still  more  dan^rous  encroachments  on  the  preroc;^tives  of  the  sove- 
le^.  They  obtained  the  power  of  supreme  jurisdiction,  both  civil  and 
criminal,  vrithin  their  own  territories ;  the  ri^ht  of  coining^  money ;  toother 
with  the  privilege  of  carrying  on  war  against  their  private  enemies,  in 
their  own  name,  and  by  their  own  authonty.  The  ideas  of  political  sub- 
jection were  almost  entirely  lost,  and  frequently  scarce  a  iw  appearance  of 
feudal  subordination  remained.  Nobles  who  had  acouirea  sucn  enormous* 
power,  scorned  to  consider  themselves  as  subjects.  They  aspired  openly 
at  being  independent :  the  bonds  which  connected  the  principal  members 
of  the  constitudon  with  the  crown,  were  dissolved.  A  kingdom,  consider- 
able in  name  and  in  extent,  was  brDken  into  as  many  separate  principalities 
as  it  contained  powerful  barons.  A  thousand  causes  of  jealousy  and  dis- 
cord subsisted  among  them,  and  gave  rise  to  as  many  wars.  Every  coun- 
tiy  in  ELuiope,  wasted  or  kept  in  continual  alar*n  during  these  endless  con- 
tests, was  tailed  with  castles  and  places  of  strength  erected  for  the  security" 
of  the  inhabitants ;  not  against  foreign  force,  but  against  internal  hostilities. 
A  universal  anarchy,  destructive,  in  a  great  measure,  of  all  the  advantages' 
which  men  expect  to  derive  from  society,  prevailed.  The  people, me' 
most  numerous  as  well  as  the  most  useful  part  of  the  community,  were ' 
either  reduced  to  a  state  of  actual  servitude,  or  treated  with  the  same  inso- 
lence and  rigour  as  if  they  had  been  degraded  into  that  wretched  condi- 
tion [9j.  The  king,  stripped  of  almost  evfeiy  prerogative,  and  without* 
authonty  to  enact  or  to  execute  salutary  laws,  cdula  neither  V»rotect  the 
innocent,  nor  punish  the  guilty.  The  nobles,  superior  to  all  restraint, 
harassed  each  other  with  perpetual  wars,  oppressed  their  fellow-subjects, 
and  bumbled  or  insulted  their  soverei^.  To  crown  all,  time  gradually 
hxed,  and  rendered  venerable  this  pernicious  system,  which  vbtence  had 
established. 

Such  was  the  state  of  Europe  with  respect  to  the  interior  administration 
of  government  from  the  seventh  to  the  eleventh  centuiy.  Ail  the  external 
operations  of  its  various  states,  during  this  period,  were  of  course  extremely 
feeble.  A  kingdom  dismembered,  and  torn  with  dissension,  without  any 
common  interest  to  rous^,  or  any  common  head  to  conduct  its  force,  was^' 
incapable  of  acting  with  vi^ur.  Almost  all  the  wars  in  Europe,  during 
the  ages  which  I  have  mentioned,  were  trifling,  indecisive,  and  productive' 
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of  nb  ooAsiderable  event.  The^  resembled  the  short  incursions  of  pirated 
or  banditti,  rather  than  the  steady  operations  of  a  regular  army. '  EveiV 
baron,  at  the  head  of  his  vassals,  earned  on  some  petty  enterprise,  to  whicb 
he  was  prompted  by  his  ovm  ambition  or  revenge.  The  state  itself,  dcs* 
titute  ot  union,  either  remained  altogether  inactive,  or  if  it  attempted  to 
make  any  efibrt,  that  served  only  to  oiscover  its  impotence.  The  superior 
genius  ot  Charlema^^,  it  is  true,  united  all  these  disjointed  and  discordant 
members,  and  forming  them  a^ain  into  one  body,  restored  to  government 
that  degree  of  activity  which  distinguishes  his  rei^,  and  renders  the  trans-* 
actions  of  it,  objects  not  only  of  attention  but  of  admiration  to  more  en- 
lightened times.  But  this  state  of  union  and  vigour,  not  being  natural  ta 
the  feudal  government,  was  of  short  duration.  Immediately  upon  his 
death,  the  spirit  which  animated  and  sustained  the  vast  system  which  he 
had  established,  being  withdrawn,  it  broke  into  pieces.  All  the  calamities 
which  flow  from  anarchy  and  discord,  returning  with  additional  force, 
afflicted  the  different  kingdoms  into  which  his  empire  was  split.  From 
that  time  to  the  eleventh  century,  a  succession  of  uninteresting  events ;  a 
series  of  wars,  the  motives  as  well  as  the  consequences  of  which  were 
unimportant,  fill  and  deform  the  annals  of  all  the  nations  in  Europe. 

To  these  pernicious  effects  of  the  feudal  anarchy  may  be  added  its  fatal 
influence  on  the  character  and  improvement  of  the  human  mind.  If  men 
do  not  enjoy  the  protection  of  regpular  government,  together  with  the 
expectation  of  personal  security,  which  naturally  flows  from  it,  they  never 
attempt  to  make  progress  in  science,  nor  aim  at  attaininj^  refinement  in 
taste  or  in  mannera.  That  period  of  turbulence,  oppression,  and  rapine, 
which  I  have  described,  was  ill  suited  to  favour  improvement  in  any  of 
these. '  In  less  than  a  centuiy  after  the  barbarous  natbns  settled  in  tneir 
new  conquests,  almost  all  the  effects  of  the  knowledge  and  civility,  which 
the  Romans  had  spread  through  Europe,  disappear^.  Not  only  the  arts 
of  elegance,  which  minister  to  luxuiy,  and  are  supoorted  by  it,  but  many 
of  the  useful  arts,  without  which  life  can  scarcely  oe  considered  as  com- 
fortable, were  neglected  or  lost.  Literature,  science,  taste,  were  words 
little  in  use  during  the  ages  which  we  ane  contemplating ;  or,  if  they  occur 
at  any  time,  eminence  in  them  is  ascribed  to  persons  and  productions  so 
contemptible,  that  it  appears  their  true  import  was  little  understood.  Per^^ 
sons  of  the  highest  rank,  and  in  the  most  eminent  stations,  could  not  read 
or  write.  Many  of  the  clri*gy  did  not  understand  the  breviary  which  they 
y^ere  obliged  (laily  to  recite  ;^  some  of  them  could  scarcely  read  it  [lOj. 
The  memory  of  past  transactions  was,  in  a  great  degree,  lost,  or  preserved 
in  annals  filled  with  trifling  events,  or  legendary  tales.  Even  the  codes  of 
laws,  published  by  the  wveral  nations  which  established  themselves  in  the 
different  countries  of  Europe,  fell  into  disuse,  while,  in  their  place,  cus- 
toms, vague  and  capricious,  were  substituted.  The  human  mind,  neglected^ 
uncultivated,  and  depr^psed,  continued  m  the  most  profound  ignorance. 
Europe,  during  four  centuries,  produced  few  authors  who  merit  tobe  read# ' 
either  on  account  of  the  elegance  of  their  composition,  or  the  iustness  and 
novelty  of  their  sentiments.  There  are  few  inventions,  useful  or  oma« 
mental  to  socie^,  of  which  that  long  period  can  boast. 

Even  the  Christian  religion,  thou^  its  precepts  arc  delivered,  and  its' 
institutions  are  fixed  in  scripture,  with  a  precision  which  should  have  ex* 
empted  them  from  being  misinterpreted  or  corrupted,  degenerated,  during 
those  ages  of  dariuiess,  into  an  illiberal  superstition.  The  barbarous 
nations,  when  converted  to  Christianity,  changed  the  olgect,  not  the  spirit 
of  their  religious  worship.  They  enaeavoured  to  conciliate  &e  favour  of 
the  true  God  by  means  not  unlike  to  those  with  which  they  had  employed 
in  order  to  appease  their  false  deities.  Instead  of  aspiring;  to  sancti^  and 
virtue,  which  alone  can  render  men  acceptable  to  the  great  Autnor  of 
Older  and  of  excellence,  they  imagined  that  they  satisfied  every  obligatkxii 
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ti  duty  by  a  tcnipulous  obterrance  of  external  ceremonies  [tlT;    KtlH 

S'on,  accoraiii^  to  their  conception  of  it,  comprehended  nothine  else ;  and 
e  rites  by  which  they  persuaded  themselves  that  tiiey  should  gain  the 
fitvour  of  Heavent  wero  of  such  a  nature  as  mkht  hare  been  expected 
from  the  rude  ideas  of  the  ages  which  devised  and  introduced  them. 
They  were  either  so  unmeaning  as  to  be  altogether  unworthy  of  the  Being 
to  whose  honour  they  were  consecrated ;  or  so  absurd  as  to  be  a  disgrace 
to  reason  and  humanity  [l2].  Charlemaene  in  France,  and  Alfred  the 
Great  in  England,  endeavoured  to  dispel  this  daikness,  and  gave  their  sub- 
jecti  a  short  glimpse  of  light  and  knowledge.  But  the  ignorance  of  the 
age  was  too  powerful  lor  their  efforts  and  institutions.  The  darkness 
returned,  and  settled  over  Europe,  more  thick  and  heavy  than  before. 

As  the  inhabitants  of  Europe,  during  these  centuries^  were  strangers  U> 
the  arts  which  embellished  a  polished  age,  they  were  destitute  of  the 
virtues  which  abound  among  people  who  contmue  in  a  simple  state. 
Force  of  mind,  a  sense  of  perscuial  dignity,  eallantiy  in  enterprise,  invin- 
cible perseverance  in  execution,  contempt  of  danger  and  death,  are  the 
characteristic  virtues  of  uncivilized  nations.  But  these  are  all  the  offspring, 
of  equality  and  independence,  both  which  the  feudal  institutions  had 
destroyed.  The  spirit  of  domination  corrupted  the  nobles ;  the  yoke  of 
servitude  depressed  the  people ;  the  generous  sentiments  inspired  by  a 
^nse  of  equab*t}[  were  extinguished^  and  l&ardly  any  thiog  remained  to  be 
a  check  on  fierocity  and  violence.  Human  society  is  in  its  most  corrupted 
state,  at  that  period  when  men  have  lost  their  original  independence  and 
^mplicity  of^manners,  but  have  not  attained  that  degree  of  refinement 
which  introduces  a  sense  of  decorum  and  of  proprie^  in  conduct,  as  a' 
restraint  on  those  passions  which  lead  to  heinous  crimes.  Accordingly,  a 
greater  number  of  those  atrocious  actions,  which  fill  the  mind  of  man  with 
astonishment  and  horror,  occur  in  the  histoiy  of  the  centuries  under  review, 
than  in  that  of  aorjr  period  of  the  same  extent  in  the  annals  of  Europe. 
If  we  open  the  history  of  Gregory  of  Tours,  or  of  any  contemporary 
author,  we  meet  with  a  series  of  deeds  of  cruelty,  peifiay,  and  reveqge, 
80  wild  and  enohnous  as  aTmost  to  exceed  belief. 

But,  according  to  the  observation  of  an  elegant  and  profound  historian,* 
there  is  an  ultimate  point  of  depression,  as  well  as  of  exaltation,  from 
which  human  affairs  naturally  return  in  2\  contrary  progress,  and  beyond 
which  thej  never  pass  either  in  their  advancement  or  decline.  When ' 
defects,  either  in  the  form  or  in  the  administration  of  government,  occasion 
such' disorders  in  society  as  are  excessive  and  intolerable,  ti  becomes  the 
common  interest  to  (fiscorer  ahd'  to  apply  such  remedies  as  will  most 
effectually  remove  them.  Slight  inconveniences  may  be-  long  overlooked 
or  endured;  but  wheti  abuses  grow  to  a  certam  pitch,  the  society  must 
go  to  ruin,  or  must  attempt  to  refonn  them.  The  disorders  in  the  feudal 
fnrstem,  toother  with  the  corruption  of  taste  and  maimers  consequent  upon., 
tnese,  which  had  gone  on  increasiQ^  durinig  a  long  course  of  yean,  seemed 
to  have  attained  their  utmost  point  of  excess  towards  the  close  of  the 
eleventh  centmy.  From  that  era,  we  may  date  the  return  of  goyemment 
and  manners  in  a  contraiy  direction,  and  can  trace  a  succession  of  causes' 
and  events  which  contributed,  some  with  a  nearer  and  more  conspicuous^ 
others  with  a  more  remote  aM'less  perceptible  influence,  to  abolish  coo- 
fosbn  and  barbarism,  and  to  iiitrodiite  order,  regularity,  and  refinement.- 

In  pointii^  out  and  explaiflin^  these  causes  and  events,  it  Is  not  necessaiy 
to  observe  the  order  of  time  with  a  chronological  accuracy ;  it  is  of  more 
imx>0Ttance  to  keep  in  view  their  mutual  connection  and  dependence,  and^ 
to  show  how  the  opelatibn  of  one  event,  or  one  cause,  prepared  the  way" 
far  another,  and  aug^mented  its  influence.    We  have  hitterto  been  conteniK 

*'Hiiiiii*t  HIM«7  of  iSiilUtnd,  vol  ii.  p.  441. 
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plating  the  progress  of  that  darkness,  which  spread  over  Europe,  from  it^ 
first  approach,  to  the  period  of  matest  obscuration :  a  more  pleasant 
exercise  begins  here ;  to  observe  the  first  dawnings  ot  returning  light,  ia 
mark  the  various  accessions  by  which  it  gradually  increased  and  advanced 
towards  the  full  splendour  of  day. 

I.  The  Crusades,  or  expeditions  in  order  to  rescue  the  Hoi^  Land  out 
of  the  hands  of  infidels,  seem  to  be  the  first  event  that  roused  Europe  from 
the  lethargy  in  which  it  had  been  long  sunk,  and  that  tended  to  introduce 
aiiy  considerable  chanee  in  government  or  in  manners.  It  is  natural  to  the 
human  mind  to  view  those  places  which  have  been  distin^ished  by  being  ^ 
the  residence  of  any  illustrious  peisonage,  or  the  scene  ot  any  g^at  trans  ifi 
action,  with  some  d^ree  of  delight  and  veneration.  To  this  principle 
must  be  ascribed  the  superstitious  devotion  with  which  Christians,  from' 
the  earliest  ag^es  of  the  church,  were  accustomed  to  visit  that  country 
which  the  Almighty  had  selected  as  the  inheritance  of  his  favourite  people^ 
and  in  which  the  Son  of  God  had  accomplished  the  redemption  of  man- 
kind. As  this  distant  pilgrimage  could  not  be  performed  without  consi- 
derable expense,  fatigue,  and  danger,  it  appeared  the  more  meritorious,  and 
came  to  be  considered  as  an  expiation  for  almost  every  crime.  An  opinion 
which  spread  with  rapidity  over  Europe  about  the  close  of  the  tenth  and 
beginning  of  the  eleventh  century,  and  which  gained  universal  credit, 
wonderfully  augmented  the  numl)er  of  credulous  pilgrims,  and  increased 
the  ardour  with  which  they  undertook  this  useless  voyage.  The  thousand 
years,  mentioned  by  St.  John,*  were  supposed  to  be  accomplished,  and 
the  end  of  the  world  to  be  at  hand.  A  general  consternation  seized  man- 
kind:  many  relinquished  their  possessions ;  and,  abandoning  their  friends 
and  families,  humed  with  precipitation  to  the  Holy  Lana,  where  they 
imagined  that  Christ  would  quickly  appear  to  iudge  the  world.t 

While  Palestine  continued  subject  to  the  Caliphs,  they  had  encouraged 
the  resort  of  pilgrims  to  Jerusalem  ;  and  considered  this  as  a  beneficial 
species  of  commerce,  which  brought  into  their  dominions  eold  and 
Silver,  and  carried  nothing  out  of  them  but  relics  and  consecrated  trinkets. 
But  the  Turics  having  conquered  Syria  about  the  middle  of  the  elevendi 
Ceetunr,  pilgrims  were  exposed  to  outrages  of  eveir  kind  from  these, 
fierce  oarbarians.^  This  change  happening  precisely  at  tibe  juncture 
when  the  Panic  terror,  which  I  have  mentioned,  rendered  pilgrimages  most 
frequent,  nlled  Europe  with  alarm  and  indignation.  Every  person  who 
i^tumed  fhnn  Palestine  related  the  dangers  which  he  ^d  encountered,  in 
visitii^  the  holy  cibr,  and  described  with  exaggeration  the  cruelty  and 
vexations  of  the  Tunes. 

When  the  minds  of  men  were  thus  prepared,  the  zeal  of  a  fanatical 
monk,  who  conceived  the  idea  of  leadii^  all  the  forces  of  Chrbtendom 
against  the  infidels,  and  of  drivir^  them  out  of  the  Ho^  Land  by  violence, 
was  sufficient  to  give  a  beginmng  to  that  wild  enterprise*  PeUr  iher 
Herrmtf  for  thait  was  the  name  of  this  martial  apostle,  ran  from  province  to 
province  with  a  crucifix  in  his  hand,  exciting  princes  and  people  to  this 
no]j  War,  and  wherever  he  came  kindled  the  same  enthusiastic  ardour 
for  it  with  which  he  himself  was  animated.  The  council  of  Placentia, ' 
w^ere  upwards  of  thirty  thousand  persons  were  assembled,  pronounced 
the  scheme  to  have  been  suggested  by  the  immediate  inspiration  of  heaven. 
In  the  council  of  Clermont,  still  more  numerous,  as  i^n  as  the  measure 
was  proposed,  all  cried  out  with  one  voice,  "  It  is  the  will  of  God." 
persons  of  all  ranks  catcbed  the  contagion ;  not  only  the  gallant  nobles  of 
that  age,  with  their  martial  followers,  whom  we  may  suppose  apt  to  be 

*  Rev«L  rx.  8, 3, 4.  f  Chronic  Win.  Qodelll  &p.  Bouquet  Becuell  dei  Hbtorienf  de  Tnnce^ 
torn.  z.  p.  90SL  Vita  Abbonls,  Ibid.  p.  33S.  Ghronic.  8.  PaDtaleonis  ap.  Eocard.  Coip.  Script. 
m«dii  eyi,  yoi.  I.  p.  000.  Annalista  Sazoi  Ibid.  576.  ;  Jo.  Dan.  9«faoepfliiiI  de  Mcris  GaUonun 
in  oritittam  ozpoditianilnis,  p.  4.    Argent.  1796, 4to. 
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allured  by  the  bddnen  of  a  romaotic  enterprise,  but  men  in  the  men 
humble  and  pacific  stations  of  life ;  ecclesiastics  of  every  oMer,  and  even 
women  and  cnildren,  engaged  with  emulation  in  au  undertaking,  vtlnch  wat 
deemed  sacred  and  meritorious,  if  we  may  believe  the  concurring  testi- 
mony of  contemporary  authors,  sa  miUions  of  persons  assumed  the  cross,* 
which  was  the  badee  that  distinguished  such  as  devoted  themselves  to 
this  holy  warfare.  All  Europe,  says  the  Princess  Anna  Comnena,  toni  up 
from  the  foundation^  seemed  ready  to  precipitate  itself  in  one  united  body 
upon  Asia.t  Nor  did  the  fumes  of  this  enthusiastic  zeal  evaporate  at 
once ;  the  frenzy  was  as  lasting  as  it  was  extravagant.  During  two  cen- 
turies, Europe  seems  to  have  had  no  object  but  to  recover,  or  keep  posses- 
sion of,  the  Holy  Land;  and  through  tnat  period  vast  armies  continued 
to  march  thither  [13]. 

The  fiist  efiforts  of  valour,  animated  by  enthusiasm,  were  irresistible : 
part  of  the  Lesser  Asia,  all  Syria  and  Palestine,  were  wrested  from  the 
infidels ;  the  banner  of  the  cross  was  displayed  on  Mount  Sion ;  Constan- 
tinople, the  capital  of  the  Christian  empire  in  the  East,  was  afterwards 
seized  by  a  body  of  those  adventurers,  who  had  taken  arms  against  the 
Mahometans ;  and  an  earl  of  Flanders,  and  his  descendants,  kept  possession 
of  the  imperial  throne  during  half  a  century.  But  though  the  first  im- 
pression of  the  Crusaders  was  so  unexpected  that  they  made  their  craiquests 
with  great  ease,  they  found  infinite  difficulty  in  preserving  them.  Esta- 
blishments so  distant  irom  Europe,  surrounded  bv  warlike  nations  animated 
with  fanatical  zeal  scarcely  inferior  to  that  of  tne  Crusaders  themselves, 
were  perpetually  in  danger  of  being  overturned.  Before  the  expiration 
of  the  thirteenth  century  [1291],  the  Christians  were  driven  out  of  all  their 
Asiatic  possessions,  in  acquiring  of  which  incredible  numbers  of  men  had 
perishea,  and  immense  sums  of  money  had  been  wasted.  The  only  com- 
mon enterprise  in  which  the  European  nations  ever  engaged,  and  which 
they  ail  undertook  with  equal  aroour,  remains  a  singular  monument  of 
human  folly. 

But  from  these  expeditions,  extravagant  as  tbey  were,  beneficial  conse- 
Guences  followed,  which  had  neither  been  foreseen  nor  expected.  In 
tneir  progress  towards  the  Holy  Land,  the  followers  of  the  cross  marched 
through  countries  better  cultivated,  and  more  civilized  than  their  own. 
Their  first  rendezvous  was  commonly  in  Italy,  in  which  Venice,  Oenoa, 
Pisa,  and  other  cities,  had  begun  to  apply  themselves  to  commerce,  and 
bad  made  considerable  advances  towards  wealth  as  well  as  refinement. 
They  embarked  there,  and,  landing  in  Dalmatia,  pursued  their  route  by 
jand  to  Constantinople.  Though  the  militaiy  spirit  had  been  loi^  extinct 
in  the  eastern  Empire,  and  a  despotism  of  the  worst  species  had  annihilated 
almost  every  public  virtue,  yet  Constantinople,  having  never  felt  the 
destructive  TBge^  of  the^  barbarous  natk)ns,  was  the  greatest,  as  well  as  the 
most  beautiful  city  in  Europe,  and  the  only  one  in  which  there  remained 
any  image  of  the  ancient  elegance  in  manners  and  arts.  The  naval  power 
of  the  eastern  Empire  was  conskierable.  Manufactures  of  the  most 
curious  fabric  were  carried  on  in  its  dominions. '  Constantinople  was  the 
chief  mart  in  Europe,  for  the  commodities  of  the  East  Indies.  Although 
the  Saracens  and  Turks  had  torn  from  the  Empire  many  of  its  richest 
l^rovinces,  and  had  reduced  it  within  veiy  narrow  bounds,  yet  great  wealth 
h.  wed  into  the  capital  from  these  various  sources,  which  not  only  cherished 
such  a  taste  for  magnificence,  but  kept  alive  such  a  relish  for  the  sciences, 
as  appears  considerable,  when  compared  with  what  was  known  in  other 
parts  of  Europe.  Even  in  Asia,  the  Europeans,  who  had  assumed  the 
cross,  foand  the  remains  of  the  knowledge  and  arts  which  the  example  md 

*  Fnldicriitf  Caraotenaii  ao.  Bonganii  Owta  Del  per  FraacoSf  rol.  1  387.  ed|t  Htu.  1611 
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encouragement  of  the  Caliphs  had  diffused  through  their  empire.  A!  though 
the  attention  of  the  historians  of  the  Crusades  was  fixed  on  other  ohjects 
than  the  state  of  society  and  manners  among  the  nations  which  thev 
invaded,  although  most  oF  them  had  neither  taste  nor  discernment  enough 
to  describe  these,  they  relate,  however,  such  signal  acts  of  humanity  and 
generosity  in  the  conduct  of  Saladin,  as  well  as  some  other  leaders  of  the 
Mahometans,  as  give  us  a  very  hieh  idea  of  their  manners.  It  was  not 
possible  for  the  Crusaden  to  travel  Sirough  so  man^  countries,  and  to  behold 
the  various  customs  and  institutions,  without  acquiring  information  and  im- 
provement. Their  views  enlai^ed  ;  their  prejudices  wore  off:  new  ideas 
crowded  into  their  minds ;  and  they  must  have  been  sensible,  on  many 
occasions,  of  the  rusticity  of  their  own  manners,  when  compared  with 
those  of  a  more  polished  people.  These  impressions  were  not  so  slight 
as  to  be  effaced  upon  their  return  to  their  native  countries.  A  close  inter- 
course subsisted  oetween  the  east  and  west  during  two  centuries :  new 
armies  were  continually  marching  from  Europe  to  Asia,  while  former 
adventurers  returned  home  and  imported  many  of  the  customs  to  which 
they  had  been  familiarized  by  a  long  residence  abroad.  Accordingly, 
we  discover,  soon  after  the  commencement  of  the  Crusades,  greater 
splendour  in  the  courts  of  princes,  ereater  pomp  in  public  ceremonies,  a 
more  refined  taste  in  pleasures  and  amusements,  together  with  a  more 
romantic  spirit  of  enterprise  spreading  gradually  over  Europe ;  and  to 
these  wild  expeditions,  the  effect  of  superstition  or  foll^,  we  owe  the  first 
gleams  of  light  which  tended  to  dispel  barbarism  and  ignorance. 

But  these  beneficial  consequences  of  the  Crusades  took  place  slowly  ; 
their  influence  upon  the  state  of  property,  and  consequently  of  power,  in 
the  different  kirigdoms  of  Europe,  was  more  immediate  as  well  as  dis- 
cernible. The  nobles  who  assumed  the  cross,  and  bound  themselves  to 
march  to  the  Holy  Land,  soon  perceived  that  great  sums  were  necessary 
towards  defrayii^  the  expenses  of  such  a  distant  expedition,  and  enabling 
them  to  appear  with  suitable  dignity  at  the  head  of  their  vassals.  But  the 
genius  of  tne  feudal  sj^stem  was  averse  to  the  imposition  of  extraordinaiy 
taxes ;  and  subjects  m  that  age  were  unaccustomed  to  pay  them.  No 
expedient  remained  for  levying  the  sums  requisite,  but  tbe  sale  of  their 
possessions.  As  men  were  iimamed  with  romantic  expectations  of  tbe 
splendid  conquests  which  they  hoped  to  make  in  Asia,  and  possessed  with 
such  zeal  for  recovering  the  Holy  Land  as  swallowed  up  evciy  other  pas- 
sion, they  relinquished  their  ancient  inheritances  without  any  reluctance, 
and  for  prices  far  below  their  value,  that  they  might  sally  forth  as  adven- 
turers in  quest  of  new  settlements  in  unknown  countries.  The  nionarchs  of 
the  great  kingdoms  in  the  west,  none  of  whom  had  engaged  in  the  fii-st 
Crusade,  eag^erly  seized  this  opportnni^  of  annexing  considerable  terri- 
tories to  their  crowns  at  small  expense.*  Besides  this,  several  great  baroos, 
who  perished  in  the  Holy  War,  having  le(^  no  heirs,  their  fiefs  reverted  of 
course  to  their  respective  sovereigns ;  and  by  these  accessions  of  properly, 
as  well  as  power  taken  from  the  one  scale  and  thrown  into  the  other>  tbe 
regal  authority  rose  in  proportion  as  that  of  the  aristocracy  declined.  Tht: 
absence,  too,  of  many  potent  vassals,  accustomed  to  control  and  give  law 
to  their  soverek;ns,  am>rded  them  an  opportunity  of  extending  tfieir  pre- 
logative,  and  of  acquiring  a  degree  of  weight  m  the  constitution  which 
tiiey  did  not  formerly  possess.  To  these  circumstances  we  may  add,  that 
as  all  who  assumed  the  cross  were  taken  under  the  immediate  protection 
of  the  church,  and  its  heaviest  anathemas  were  denounced  against  such  as 
should  disquiet  or  annoy  those  who  had  devoted  themselves  to  this  service  ; 
.  the  private  quarrels  and  hostilities  which  banished  tranquillity  from  a 
feudal  kingdom,  were  suspended  or  extinguished ;  a  more  general  and 
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stead;  administtation  of  justice  began  to  be  introduced^  and  some  advaoces 
were  made  towards  the  estabiisbment  of  regular  govenunent  in  tbe  aevcral 
kingdoms  of  £urope*  f  14]. 

The  commercial  efiects  of  the  Crusades  were  not  less  considerable  than 
those  which  I  hare  already  mentioned.  The  first  armies  under  the  stand" 
ard  of  the  cross,  which  reter  the  hennit  and  Godfrey  of  BouiHon  led 
through  Germany  and  Huneary  to  Constantinople,  suffered  so  much  by  the 
length  of  the  march,  as  well  as  by  the  fierceness  of  the  barbarous  people 
who  inhabited  those  countries,  that  it  deterred  others  from  taking  the  same 
route ;  and  rather  than  encounter  so  many  dangeis  they  chose  to  go  by 
sea.  Venice,  Genoa,  and  Pisa  furnished  the  transports  on  which  they 
embarked.  The  sum  which  these  cities  received  merely  for  freight  fix)m 
such  numerous  armies  was  immcnse.t  This,  however,  was  but  a  small 
part  of  what  they  gained  by  the  expeditions  to  the  Holy  Land ;  the  Cru' 
saders  contracted  with  them  for  military  stores  and  provisions ;  their  fleets 
kept  on  the  coast  as  the  armies  advanced  by  land  ;  and  supplying  them 
with  whatever  was  wanting,  engrossed  all  the  pronts  of  a  branch  of  com-* 
merce  which,  in  every  age,  has  been  extremely  lucrative.  Tbe  success 
which  attended  the  arms  of  the  Crusaders  was  productive  of  advantages 
still  more  permanent.  There  are  charters  yet  extant,  containing  ^nts 
to  the  Venetians,  Pisans,  and  Genoese  of  the  most  extensive  immunities  in 
the  several  settlements  which  the  Christians  made  in  Asia.  All  the  com 
modities  which  they  imported  or  exj>orted  are  thereby  exempted  from 
every  imposition ;  the  property  of  entire  suburbs  in  some  of  the  maritime 
towns,  and  of  laige  streets  in  others,  is  vested  in  them ;  and  all  questions, 
arising  amonj^  persons  settled  within  their  precincts,  or  who  traded  under 
their  protection,  are  appointed  to  be  tried  by  their  own  laws,  and  by  judges 
of  their  own  appointment.^  When  the  Crusaders  seized  Constantinople, 
and  placed  one<  of  their  own  leaders  on  the  imperial  throne,  the  Italian 
States  were  likewise  gainers  by  that  event.  The  Venetians,  who  had 
planned  the  enterprise,  and  took  a  considerable  part  in  canrii^  it  into 
execution,  did  not  neglect  to  secure  to  themselves  tbe  cbiet  advantages 
redounding  from  its  success.  They  made  themselves  masters  of  part  of 
the  ancient  Peloponnesus  in  Greece,  together  with  some  of  tbe  most  fertile 
islands  in  the  Archipelago.  Many  valuable  branches  of  tbe  commerce, 
which  formerly  centrea  in  Constantinople,  were  transferred  to  Venice, 
Genoa,  or  Pisa.  Thus  a  succession  of  events,  occasioned  by  the  Holy 
War,  opened  various  sources,  from  which  wealth  flowed  in  such  abundance 
into  these  cities,^  as  enabled  them,  in  concurrence  with  another  institution, 
which  shall  be  immediately  mentioned,  to  secure  their  own  liberty  and 
independence. 

II.  The  institution  to  whkh  I  alluded  was  the  forming  of  cities  into 
communities,  corporations,  or  bodies  po/itic,  and  granting  inem  the  privi- 
lege of  municipal  jurisdiction,  which  contributed  more,  perhaps,  thanany 
other  cause,  to  introduce  regular  government,  police,  and  arts,  and  to  diffuse 
them  over  Europe.  The  feudal  government  had  degenerated  into  a  system 
of  oppression.  I'he  usurpations  of  the  nobles  were  become  unbounded 
and  intolerable  ;  they  had  reduced  the  great  bod^of  tbe  people  into  a  state 
of  actual  servitude  :  the  condition  of  those  dignined  with  the.  name  of  free- 
men, was  often  little  preferable  to  that  of  the  other.  Nor  was  such 
oppression  the  portion  of  those  alone  who  dwelt  in  the  countiy,  and  were 
employed  in  cultivating  the  estate  of  their  master.  Cities  and  villages 
Ibund  It  necessary  to  hold  of  some  great  lord,  on  whom  they  might  depend 
ftx  protection,  and  became  no  less  subject  to  his  arbitrary  jurisdiction. 

*  Da  CiQite  Glonar.  toc    Cniet  mftatw.     Gull.    AbbM  ftp.    Bongvf  v<*.  I.  480.  48IL 
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The  inhabitanta  were  deprived  of  those  rie^hts,  which,  in  social  life,  are 
deemed  most  natural  ana  iDalienable.  Tbey^  could  not  dispose  of  tlic 
effects  which  their  own  industij  had  acouired,  either  b^  a  latter  will,  or  by 
any  deed  executed  during  their  life.*  They  had  no  right  to  appoint  guar-  ' 
dians  for  their  children  during  their  minority.  They  were  not  permitted  to 
many  without  purchasing  the  consent  of  the  lord  on  whom  they  depended.! 
If  once  they  had  commenced  a  law-suit,  they  durst  not  terminate  it  by  an 
accommodation,  because  that  would  have  deprived  the  lord,  in  whose  court 
tiiey  pleaded,  of  the  perquisites  due  to  him  on  passing  sentence.^  Services 
of  various  kinds,  no  less  disgraceful  than  oppressive,  were  exacted  from 
them  without  mercf  or  moderation.  The  spirit  of  industiy  was  checked 
in  some  cities  by  aosurd  regulations,  and  in  others  by  unreasonable  exac- 
tions ;  nor  would  the  narrow  and  oppressive  maxims  .of  a  military  aris- 
tocracy have  permitted  it  ever  to  rise  to  any  degree  of  height  or  vigour. § 

But  as  soon  as  the  cities  of  Italy  began  to  turn  their  attention  towards 
commerce,  and  to  conceive  some  idea  of  the  advantages  which  thej^r  might 
derive  from  it,  they  became  impatient  to  shake  off*  the  yoke  of  their  insolent 
lords,  and  to  establish  among  themselves  such  a  free  and  equal  government, 
as  would  render  property  secure,  and  industiy  ik>urishing.  The  German 
emperors,  especially  those  of  the  Franconian  and  Suabian  lines,  as  the  seat 
of  their  government  was  far  distant  from  Italy,  possessed  a  feebfe  and 
imperfect  jurisdiction  in  that  countiy.  Their  perpetual  quarrels,  either 
with  the  popes  or  with  their  own  turbulent  vassals,  diverted  their  attention 
from  the  interior  police  of  Italy,  and  gave  constant  employment  to  their 
arms.  These  circumstances  encouragea  the  inhabitants  ot  some  of  the 
Italian  cities,  towards  the  b^inning  of  the  eleventh  centuiy,  to  assume  new 
privileges,  to  unite  together  more  closely,  and  to  form  themselves  nito 
bodies  politic  under  the  government  of  laws  established  by  common  con* 
sent.ll  The  rights  which  many  cities  acquired  by  bold  or  fortunate  usur- 
pations, others  purchased  from  the  emperors,  who  deemed  themselves 
gainers  when  they  received  laige  sums  for  immunities  which  they  were 
no  IcNiger  able  to  withhold:  and  some  cities  obtained  them  gratuitously, 
from  the  ^nerosity  or  facility  of  the  princes  on  whom  they  depended. 
The  ereat  increase  of  wealth  which  the  Crusades  brought  into  Italy  occa* 
sionea  a  new  kind  of  fermentation  and  activity  in  the  minds  of  the  people, 
and  excited  such  a  general  passion  for  liberty  and  independence,  that, 
before  the  conclusion  of  the  last  Crusade,  all  the  considerable  cities  in  that 
country  had  either  purchased  or  had  extorted  laige  immunities  (lom  the 
emperors  [15].^ 

This  innovation  was  not  lone  known  in  Italy  before  it  made  its  way  into 
France.  Louis  le  Gros,  in  oroer  to  create  some  power  that  might  counter- 
balance those  potent  vassals  who  controlled,  or  gave  law  to  the  crown, 
first  adopted  the  plan  of  conferring  new  privil^es  on  the  towns  situated 
within  his  own  domain.  These  pnvileges  were  called  charters  of  commu' 
niUy,  by  which  he  enfranchised  the  inhabitants,  abolished  all  marks  of  ser- 
vitude, and  formed  them  into  corporations  or  bodies  politic,  to  be  governed 
by  a  council  and  magistrates  of  their  own  nomination.  These  magistrates 
had  the  right  of  administering  justice  within  their  own  precincts,  of  le^'y- 
mg  taxes,  of  embodying  and  training  to  arms  the  militia  of  the  town,  whicb 
took  the  field  when  required  by  the  sovereign,  under  the  command  of 
officers  appointed  by  the  community.  The  great  barons  imitated  the <exam 
pie  of  their  monarcn,  and  ffrantea  like  immunities  to  the  towns  withia 
their  territories.  They  had  wasted  such  great  sums  in  their  expeditions  to 
the  Holy  Land,  that  they  were  eager  to  lay  hold  on  this  new  expedient 
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lor  raising  mooey,  hj  the  sale  of  those  charters  of  libertjr.  Though  the 
institution  of  communities  was  as  repugnant  to  their  maxims  of  pohcj^  as 
it  was  adverse  to  their  power,  they  disregarded  remote  consequences,  io 
order  to  obtain  present  relief.  In  less  than  two  centuries,  servitude  was 
abolished  in  most  of  the  towns  in  France,  and  the^  became  hee  ccHpora- 
tions,  instead  of  dependent  villages,  without  jurisdiction  or  privileges  [16]. 
Much  about  the  same  period,  the  great  cities  in  Germany  began  to  acauire 
like  immunities,  and  laid  the  foui^ation  of  their  present  lit^rtj  and  inde- 
pendence [17].  The  practice  spread  quickly  over  Europe,  and  was 
adopted  in  Spain,  England,  Scotland,  and  all  the  other  feudal  king- 
doms [18]. 

The  good  effects  of  this  new  institution  were  immediately  felt,  and  its 
influence  on  government  as  well  as  manners  was  no  less  extensive  than 
salutary.  A  great  body  of  the  people  was  released  from  servitude,  and 
from  all  the  arbitraiy  and  g^vous  impositions  to  which  that  wretch^ 
condition  had  subjected  them.  Towns,  upon  acquiring  the  right  of  com- 
munity, became  so  many  litde  republics,  governed  bv  known  and  equal 
laws.  Liberty  was  deemed  such  an  essential  and  characteristic  part  in 
their  constitution,  that  if  any  slave  took  refuse  in  one  of  them,  and  resided 
there  during  a  year  without  being  claiineo,  he  was  instanUy  declared  a 
freeman,  and  admitted  as  a  member  of  the  community.* 

As  one  part  of  the  people  owed  their  liberty  to  the  erection  of  commu- 
nities, another  was  indebted  to  them  for  their  security.  Such  had  been 
the  state,  of  Europe  during  several  centuries,  that  self-preservation  obliged 
every  man  to  court  the  patronage  of  some  powerful  baron,  and  in  times  of 
danger  his  castle  was  the  place  to  which  all  resorted  for  safet;jr.  But  towns 
surrounded  with  walls,  wnose  inhabitants  were  regularly  trained  to  arms, 
and  bound  by  interest,  as  well  as  by  the  most  sofemn  eq^gements,  reci- 
procally to  defend  each  other,  ailbrded  a  more  commodxHis  and  secure 
retreat.  The  nobles  began  to  be  considered  as  of  less  importance  when 
they  ceased  to  be  the  sole  guardians  to  whom  the  people  could  look  up  lor 
protection  against  violence. 

If  the  nobility  suffered  some  diminution  of  their  credit  and  power  by  the 
privileges  granted  to  the  cities,  the  crown  acquired  an  increase  of  Doth. 
As  there  were  no  regular  troops  kept  on  foot  in  any  of  the  feudal  king- 
doms, the  monarch  could  bring  no  army  into  the  field,  but  what  was  com- 
posed of  soldiers  furnished  by  the  crown  vassals,  always  jealous  of  the 
regal  authority ;  nor  had  he  any  funds  for  canying  on  the  public  service 
but  such  as  they  granted  him  with  a  very  sparing  hand.  jBut  when  the 
members  of  communities  were  permitted  to  bear  anus,  and  were  trained 
to  the  use  of  them,  this  in  some  degpnee  supplied  the  first  defect,  and  gave 
the  crown  the  command  of  a  body  of  men,  independent  of  its  great  vas- 
sals. The  attachment  of  the  cities  to  their  sovereigns,  whom  they  respected 
as  the  first  authors  of  thenr  liberties,  and  whom  they  were  obliged  to 
court  as  the  protectors  of  their  immunities  against  the  domineering  spirit 
of  the  nobles,  contributed  somewhat  towards  removing  the  second  evif,  as,* 
on  many  occasions,  it  procured  the  crown  supplies  of  money,  which  added 
new  force  to  government.! 

The  acquisition  of  h'berty  made  such  a  happy  change  in  the  condition 
of  all  the  members  of  communities,  as  roused  them  from  that  inaction  into 
which  they  had  been  sunk  by  the  wretchedness  of  their  former  state. 
The  spirit  of  industry  revived.  Commerce  became  an  object  of  attention, 
and  began  to  flourish.  Population  increased.  Independence  was  estab- 
lished ;  and  wealth  flowed  into  cities  which  had  loi^  been  the  seat  of 
poverty  and  oppression.    Wealth  was  accompanied  by  its  usual  attendants^ 

*  Staiat.  HumberU  BeDoJod  Dach^r.  Spkel.  vol.  Ix.  ri3. 1F5.     Charta  Comit  Foreos.  iUd.  193L 
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ostentation  and  luxuiy :  and  though  the  former  was  formal  and  cumber- 
some, and  the  latter  inelegant,  they  led  graduaU3r  to  erreater  refinement  in 
manners,  and  In  the  habits  of  life.  Together  with  this  improvement  in 
manners,  a  more  regular  species  of  government  and  police  was  introduced. 
As  cities  grew  to  be  more  populous,  and  the  occasions  of  intercourse  among 
men  increased,  statutes  ana  regulations  multiplied  of  course,  and  all  became 
tsensible  that  their  common  safety  depended  on  observir^  them  with  exact- 
ness, and  on  punishin^^  such  as  violated  them,  with  promptitude  and  rigour. 
Laws  and  sunordination,  as  well  as  polished  manners,  taking  their  ride  in 
cities,  diffused  themselves  insensibly  through  the  rest  of  the  society. 

in.  The  inhabitants  of  cities,  having  obtained  personal  freedom  and 
municipal  iurisdiction,  soon  acquired  civil  liberty  and  political  power.  It 
was  a  funaamental  principle  in  the  feudal  system  of  policy,  that  no  free- 
man could  be  subjected  to  new  laws  or  taxes  unless  by  his  own  consent. 
In  consequence  of  this,  the  vassals  of  every  baron  were  called  to  his  court, 
in  which  they  established,  b^  mutual  consent,  such  regulations  as  they 
deemed  most  beneficial  to  their  small  society,  and  epranted  their  superiors 
such  supplies  of  money,  as  were  proportioned  to  their  abilities,  or  to  his 
wants.  The  barons  themselves,  conformably  to  the  same  maxim,  were 
admitted  into  the  supreme  assembly  of  the  nation,  and  concurred  with  the 
soverei^  in  enacting  laws,  or  in  imposing  taxes.  As  the  superior  lord, 
according  to  the  original  plan  of  feudal  policy,  retained  the  direct  property 
of  those  lands  whicn  he  granted,  in  temporaiy  possession,  to  his  vassals  . 
the  law,  even  after  fiefs  became  hereditary,  still  supposed  this  original 
practice  to  subsist.  The  great  council  of  each  nation,  whether  distin- 
guished by  the  name  of  a  rarliament,  a  Diet,  the  Cortes,  or  the  States- 
general,  was  composed  entirely  of  such  barons,  and  dignified  ecclesiastics, 
as  held  immediately  of  the  crown.  Towns,  whether  situated  within  the 
royal  domain,  or  on  the  lands  of  a  subject,  depended  originally  for  protec- 
tion on  the  lord  of  whom  they  held.  They  had  no  legal  name,  no  politi- 
cal existence,  which  could  entitle  them  to  be  admittecf  into  the  legislative 
jissembly,  or  could  give  them  any  authority  there.  But  as  soon  as  they 
were  enfranchised,  and  formed  into  bodies  corporate,  they  became  legal 
and  independent  members  of  the  constitution,  and  acquired  all  the  rights 
essential  to  freemen.  Among  these,  the  most  valuable  was,  the  privilege 
of  a  decisive  voice  in  enacting  public  laws,  and  granting  national  subsi- 
dies. It  was  natural  for  cities,  accustomed  to  a  form  of  municipal  govern- 
ment, according  to  which  no  regulation  could  be  established  wimin  the 
community,  and  no  money  could  be  raised  but  by  their  own  consent,  to 
claim  this  privilege.  The  wealth,  the  power,  and  consideration,  which 
they  acquired  on  recovering  their  liberty,  added  weight  to  their  claim ; 
and.  favourable  events  happened,  or  fortunate  conjunctures  occurred,  in  the 
different  kingdoms  of  Europe,  which  facilitated  their  obtaining  possession 
of  this  important  right.  In  England,  one  of  the  first  countries  m  which  the 
representatives  of  boroughs  were  admitted  into  the  great  council  of  the 
nation,  the  barons  who  took  arms  against  Henry  III.  [A.  D.  1266]  sum- 
moned them  to  attend  parliament^  in  order  to  add  greater  popularity  to 
their  party,  and  to  strei^then  the  barrier  against  the  encroachments  of  regal 
power.  In  France,  Philip  the  Fair,  a  monarch  no  less  sagacious  than  enter- 
prising, considered  them  as  instruments  which  might  be  employed  with 
equal  advantage  to  extend  the  royal  prero^^ative,  to  counterbalance  the 
Aixorbitaiit  power  of  the  nobles,  and  to  facilitate  the  imposition  of  new 
taxes.  With  these  views,  he  introduced  the  deputies  of  such  towns  as 
were  formed  into  communities,  into  the  States-General  of  the  nation.*  f  o 
the  empire,  the  wealth  and  immunities  of  the  imperial  cities  placed  them 
sm  a  level  with  the  most  considerable  members  of  the  Germanic  body. 

*  Puqaler  Beclvtrchet  dc  la  Fr&uce,  p.  81.  edit  Par.  1633. 
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Conscious  of  their  own  poWer  and  dignity,  they  pretended  to  the  privilege 
of  forming  a  separate  bench  in  the  diet  [A.  D.  1293] ;  and  made  good 
their  pretensions.* 

But  in  what  way  soever  the  representatives  of  cities  first  gained  a  place 
in  the  legislature,  that  event  had  great  influence  on  the  form  and  genius  of 
government.  It  tempered  the  rigour  of  aristocratical  oppression  with  a 
proper  mixture  of  popular  liberty  :  it  secured  to  the  great  bod^  of  the 
people,  who  had  formerly  no  representatives,  active  and  powertul  guar- 
dians of  their  rights  and  privileges :  it  established  an  intermediate  power 
between  the  king  and  the  nobles,  to  which  each  had  recourse  alternately, 
and  which  at  some  times  opposed  the  usurpations  of  the  former,  on  other 
occasions  checked  the  encroachments  of  the  latter.  As  soon  as  the  repre- 
sentatives of  communities  gained  any  degree  of  credit  and  influence  in  the 
legislature,  the  spirit  of  laws  became  different  from  what  it  had  formerly 
been ;  it  flowed  from  new  principles ;  it  was  directed  towards  new 
objects ;  equality,  order,  the  public  good,  and  the  redress  of  grievances, 
were  phrases  ana  ideas  brought  into  use,  and  which  grew  to  be  familiar 
in  the  statutes  and  jurisprudeDce  of  the  European  nations.  Almost  all  the 
efibrts  in  favour  of  liberty  in  every  country  of  Europe,  have  been  made 
b^  this  new  power  in  the  legislature.  In  proportion  as  it  rose  to  coasider- 
ation  and  influence,  the  severity  of  the  aristocratical  spirit  decreased  ; 
and  the  privileges  of  the  people  became  gradually  more  extensive,  as 
the  ancient  and  exorbitant  jurisdiction  of  the  nobles  was  abridged  [19]. 

IV.  The  inhabitants  of  towns  having  been  declared  free  by  the  charters 
of  communities,  that  part  of  the  people  which  resided  in  the  country,  and 
was  employed  in  agriculture,  began  to  recover  liberty  by  enfranchisement. 
During  the  rizour  of  feudal  government,  as  hath  been  already  observed,  the 
great  body  of  the  lower  people  was  reduced  to  servitude.  They  were 
slaves  fixed  to  the  soil  which  they  cultivated,  and  together  with  it  were 
transferred  from  one  proprietor  to  another,  by  sale,  or  by  convey ance.  The 
spirit  of  feudal  policy  aid  not  favour  the  enfranchisement  of  that  order  of 
men.  It  was  an  established  maxim,  that  no  vassal  could  legally  diminish 
tlie  value  of  a  fief,  to  the  detriment  of  the  lord  from  whoni  he  bad  received 
it.  In  consequence  of  this,  manumission  by  the  authority  of  the  imme- 
diate master  was  not  valid ;  and  unless  it  was  confirmed  by  the  superior 
lord  of  whom  he  held,  slaves  belonging  to  the  fief  did  not  acquire  a  com- 
plete right  to  their  liberty.  Thus  it  became  necessary  to  ascend  through 
all  the  j^radations  of  feudal  holding  to  the  king,  the  lord  paramount.!  A 
form  ofprocedure  so  tedious  and  troublesome,  discouraged  the  practice  of 
manumission.  Domestic  or  personal  slaves  oflen  obtained  liberty  from  the 
humanity  or  beneficence  of  their  masters,  to  whom  they  belonged  in  ab- 
solute property.  The  condition  of  slaves  fixed  to  the  soil,  was  much  more 
unalterable. 

But  the  freedom  and  independence  whfch  one  part  of  the  people  had 
obtained  by  the  institution  of  communities,  inspired  the  other  with  the 
most  ardent  desire  of  acquiring  the  same  pnvileges :  and  their  superiors, 
sensible  of  the  various  advantages  which  they  nad  derived  from  their 
former  concessions  to  their  dependents,  were  less  unwilling  to  gratify  them 
by  the  grant  of  new  immunities.  The  enfranchisement  of  slaves  became 
more  firequent ;  and  the  monarchs  of  France,  prompted  by  necessity  no 
leas  than  by  their  inclination  to  reduce  the  power  of  the  nobles,  endeavoured 
to  render  it  general  [A.  D.  1315  and  1318],  Louis  X.  and  Philip  tlie  Long 
issued  ordinances,  declaring,  **  That  as  all  men  were  by  nature  freebonh 
and  as  their  kingdom  was  called  the  kingdom  of  Franks,  they  determiijca 
that  It  should  be  so  in  reality  as  well  as  m  name  ;  therefore  they  appointed 

•  PfiMd  Abrcfs  de  rbtoioire  et  droit  d' AJlenacne,  p.  406  45L  t  EstaUInantta  de  Bt  Unu^ 
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that  enfranchifleineiits  should  be  granted  throughout  the  whole  kiDedoniy 
upon  I'ust  and  reasooable  conditions.'**  These  edicts  were  carried  into 
immediate  execution  within  the  royal  domain.  The  example  of  their 
sovereigns,  together  with  the  expoctaiion  of  considerable  sums  which  tliey 
might  raise  by  this  expedient,  led  many  of  the  nobles  to  set  their  dependents 
at  liberty  |  and  servitude  was  eraduafly  abolished  in  almost  eveiy  province 
of  the  King[dom  [^0]*,  In  Italy,  the  establishment  of  republican  govern- 
ment in  their  great  cities,  the  senius  and  maxims  of  which  were  extremely 
different  from  those  of  the  feudal  policy,  together  with  the  ideas  of  equality, 
which  the  progress  of  commerce  had  rendered  iamiliar,  eradually  intro- 
duced the  jpractice  of  enfranchising  the  ancient  predial  slaves,  in  some 
provinces  of  Germany,  the  persons  who  had  been  subject  to  this  sj^cies  of 
bondage  were  released ;  in  others,  the  rie;our  of  their  state  was  miti^ted. 
In  England,  as  the  spirit  of  liberty  gained  ground,  the  very  name  and  idea 
of  personal  servitude,  without  any  formal  interposition  of  the  legislature 
to  prohibit  it,  was  totally  banished. 

The  effects  of  such  a  remarkable  change  in  the  condition  of  so  great  a 
part  of  the  people,  could  not  fail  of  being  considerable  and  extensive. 
The  husbandman,  master  of  his  own  industry,  and  secure  of  reaping  for 
himself  the  fruits  of  his  labour,  became  the  farmer  of  the  same  frelds 
where  he  had  formerly  been  compelled  to  toil  for  the  benefit  of  another. 
The  odious  names  ol  master  and  of  slave,  the  most  mortifying  and  de- 
pressing of  all  distinctions  to  human  nature,  were  abolished.  New  pros- 
pects opened,  and  new  incitements  to  ingenuity  and  enterprise  presented 
themselves  to  those  who  were  emancipated.  The  expectation  of  bettering 
their  fortune,  as  well  as  that  of  raising  themselves  to  a  more  honourable 
condition,  concurred  in  calling  forth  their  activity  and  genius;  and  a 
numerous  class  of  men,  who  formerly  had  no  political  existence,  and  were 
employed  merely  as  instruments  of  labour,  became  useful  citizens,  and 
contributed  towards  augmenting  the  force  or  riches  of  the  society  which 
adopted  them  as  members. 

V .  The  various  expedients  which  were  employed  in  order  to  introduce 
a  more  r^ular,  equal,  and  vigorous  administration  of  justice,  contributed 
greatly  towards  the  improvement  of  society.  What  were  the  particular 
modes  of  dispensing  justice,  in  their  several  countries,  among  the  various 
barbarous  nations,  vvhich  overran  the  Roman  Empire,  and  took  possession 
of  its  different  provinces,. cannot  now  be  determined  with  certainty.  We 
may  conclude,  trom  the  form  of  government  established  among  tnem,  as 
well  as  from  their  ideas  concerning  the  nature  of  society,  that  the  authority 
of  the  magistrate  was  extremely  limited,  and  the  independence  of  indi- 
viduals proportionally  great  History  and  records,  as  far  as  these  reach 
back,  justify  this  conclusion,  and  represent  the  ideas  and  exercise  of 
justice  in  all  the  countries  of  Europe,  as  little  different  from  those  which 
must  take  place  in  the  most  simple  state  of  civil  life.  To  maintain  the 
order  and  tranquillity  of  society  by  the  regular  execution  of  known  laws : 
to  inflict  vengeance  on  crimes  destructive  of  the  peace  and  safety  of 
individuals,  by  a  prosecution  carried  on  in  the  name  and  by  the  authority 
of  the  community ;  to  consider  the  punishment  of  criminals  as  a  public 
example  to  deter  others  from  violating  the  laws ;  were  objects  ofeovem- 
raent  little  understood  in  theory,  and  less  regarded  in  practice.  The  ma- 
gistrate could  hardly  be  said  to  hold  the  sword  of  justice  ;  it  was  lefl  in 
the  hands  of  private  persons.  Resentment  was  almost  the  sole  motive  for 
prosecuting  crimes ;  and  to  gratify  that  passion,  was  considered  as  the 
chief  end  in  punishing  them.  He  who  suffered  the  wrong,  was  the  only 
person  who  had  a  right  to  pursue  the  aggressor,  and  to  exact  or  remit  the 
punishment.    From  a  system  of  judicial  procedure,  so  crude  and  defective, 

*  OrdoD.  torn.  i.  p.  Seo  CS3. 
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that  it  seems  to  be  scarcely  compatible  witb  the  subsistence  of  civil 
society,  disorder  and  anarchy  flowed.  Superstition  concutred  with  this 
ignorance  concerning  the  nature  of  government,  in  obstructing  the  adminij* 
tration  of  Justice,  or  in  rendering  it  capricious  and  unequal.  To  provide 
remedies  (or  these  evils,  so  as  to  give  a  more  regular  course  to  justice,  vras, 
during  several  centuries,  one  great  object  of  political  wisdom.  The 
regulations  for  this  purpose  may  be  reduced  to  tnree  general  heads :  To' 
explain  these,  and  to  point  out  the  manner  in  vehich  they  operated,  is  an 
important  article  in  the  history  of  society  amon^  the  nations  of  Europe. 

1 .  The  first  considerable  step  towards  establishing  an  equal  administration 
of  justice,  was  the  abolishment  of  the  right  which  individuals  claimed  of 
waging  war  with  each  other,  in  their  own  name,  and  by  their  own  au* 
thority.  To  repel  injuries,  and  to  revenue  wrongs,  is  no  less  natural  to 
man,  than  to  cultivate  friendship  ;  and  while  society  remains  in. its  most 
simple  state,  the  former  is  considered  as  a  personal  right  no  les^Slienable 
than  the  latter.  Nor  do  men  in  this  situation  deem  that  they  h^e  a  title 
to  redress  their  own  wrongs  alone  ;  they  are  touched  with  the  injuries  done 
to  those  with  whom  they  are  connected,  or  in  whose  honour  they  are 
interested,  and  are  no  less  prompt  to  avenge  them.  The  savage,  how 
imperfectly  soever  he  may  comprehend  the  principles  of  political  union, 
feels  warmly  the  sentiments  of  social  affection^  and  the  obligations  arisinji 
froni  the  ties  of  blood.  On  the  appearance  of  an  injury  or  affront  offered 
to  his  family  or  tnbe,  he  kindles  into  rage,  and  pursues  the  authors  of  it 
with  the  keenest  resentment.  He  considers  it  as  cowardly  to  expect 
redress  from  any  arm  but  his  own,  and  as  infamous  to  give  up  to  another 
the  right  of  determining  what  reparation  he  should  accept,  or  with  what 
ver^eance  he  should  rest  satisfied. 

The  maxims  and  practice  of  all  uncivilized  nations,  with  respect  to  the 
prosecution  and  punishment  of  offenders,  particularly  those  of  the  ancient 
Germans,  and  other  barbarians  who  invaded  the  Roman  Empire,  are  per- 
fectl^  conformable  to  these,  ideas.*  While  the^  retained  their  native  sim- 
plicity of  manners,  and  continued  to  be  divided  into  small  tribes  or  societies^ 
the  defects  in  this  imperfect  system  of  criminal  jurisprudence  (if  it  merits 
that  name)  were  less  sensibly  felt.  When  they  caiue  to  settle  in  the  ex- 
tensive provinces  which  they  had  conquered,  and  to  form  themselves  into 
^at  monarchies ;  when  new  objects  of  ambition  presenting  tbemselres, 
increased  both  the  number  and  the  violence  of  their  dissensions ;  they  oucht 
to  have  adopted  new  maxims  concerning  the  redress  of  injuries,  ana  to 
have  regulated,  by  general  and  equal  laws,  that  which  they  formerly  left 
to  be  directed  by  the  caprice  of  private  passion.  But  fierce  and  haughty 
chieftains,  accustomed  to  avenge  themselves  on  such  as  had  injured  them^ 
did  not  think  of  relinquishing  a  right  which  they  considered  as  a  privilege 
of  their  order,  and  a  mark  of  their  independence.  Laws  enforced  by  tne 
authority  of  princes  and  magistrates,  who  possessed  little  power,  com- 
manded no  great  degree  of  reverence.  The  aaministration  of  justice  anKMig 
rude  illiterate  people,  was  not  so  accurate,  or  decisive,  or  uniform,  as  to 
induce  men  to  submit  implicitly  to  its  determinations.  Eveir  offended 
baron  buckled  on  his  armour,  ana  sought  redress  at  the  head  of  his  vassals. 
His  adversaiy  met  him  in  like  hostile  array.  Neither  of  them  appealed 
lo  impotent  laws,  which  could  afford  them  no  protection.  Neitner  oi 
them  would  submit  points,  in  which  their  honour  and  their  passions  were 
warmly  interested,  to  the  slow  determination  of  a  judicial  inauiiy.  Both 
trusted  to  their  swords  for  the  decision  of  the  contest.  The  kindred  and 
dependents  of  the  aggressor,  as  well  as  of  the  defender,  were  involved  in 
the  quarrel.    They  bad  not  even  the  liberty  of  remaining  neutnd.    Such 
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as  refused  to  act  io  concert  with  the  party  to  which  ihej  belonged,  were 
not  only  exposed  to  infamy,  but  subjected  to  legal  penalties. 

The  different  kingdoms  of  Europe  were  torn  and  afflicted,  during  several 
centuries,  by  intestine  wars,  excited  by  private  animosities,  and  carried  on 
with  all  the  rage  natural  to  men  of  fierce  manners,  and  of  violent  passions. 
Tlw  estate  of  every  baron  was  a  kind  of  independent  territory,  digoined 
from  those  ar  >und  it,  and  the  hostilities  between  them  seldom  ceased.  The 
evil  became  so  inveterate  and  deep-rooted,  that  the  form  and  laws  of 
private  war  were  ascertained,  and  regulations  concerning  it  niade  a  part 
m  the  system  of  jurisprudence,*  in  the  same  manner  as  if  this  practice 
had  been  founded  in  some  natural  right  of  humanity,  or  in  the  original 
constitution  of  civil  society. 

So  ^at  was  the  disorder,  and  such  the  calamities,  which  these  perpetual 
hostilities  occasioned,  that  various  efforts  were  made  to  wrest  from  the 
nobles  this  pernicious  privilege.    It  was  the  interest  of  every  sovereign  to 
abolish  a  practice  which  almost  annihilated  bis  authority.    Charlemagne 
prohibitea  it  by  an  express  law,  as  an  invention  of  the  devil  to  destroy  the 
order  and  happiness  of  society  ;t  but  the  reign  of  one  monarch,  however 
vigorous  and  active,  was  too  short  to  extirpate  a  custom  so  firmly  esta  • 
bhshed.    Instead  of^  enforcing  this  prohibition,  his  feeble  successors  durst 
venture  on  nothing  more  than  to  apply  palliatives.    They  declared  it  un- 
lawful for  any  person  to  commence  war  until  he  had  sent  a  formal  defiance 
to  the  kindred  and  dependants  of  his  adversary  ;  the^  ordained  that,  after 
the  commission  of  the  trespais  or  crime  which  gave  rise  to  a  private  war, 
forty  days  must  elapse  before  the  person  injured  should  attack  the  vassals 
of  his  adversary ;  they  enjoined  all  persons  to  suspend  their  private  animo- 
sities, and  to  cease  from  hostilities,  when  the  king  was  engaged  in  any  war 
against  the  enemies  of  the  nation.    The  church  co-operated  with  the  civil 
magistrate,  and  interposed  its  authority  in  order  to  extirpate  a  practice  so 
repugnant  to  the  spirit  of  Christianity.    Various  councils  issued  decrees, 
prohibiting  all  private  wars;    and  denounced   the  heaviest  anathemas 
against^  such  as  should  disturo  the  tranquillity  of  society,  by  claiming  or 
exercising  that  barbarous  right.    The  aid  of  religion  was  called  in  to 
combat  and  subdue  the  ferocity  of  the  times.    The  Almighty  was  saiu  to 
nave  manifested,  by  visions  and  revelations  to  different  persons,  his  disap- 
probation of  that  spirit  of  revenge,  which  armed  one  part  of  his  creatures 
against  the  other.    Men  were  required,  in  the  name  of  God,  to  sheathe 
their  swords,  and  to  remember  the  sacred  ties  which  united  them  as 
Christians,  and  as  members  of  the  same  society.    But  this  junction  of  civil 
and  ecclesiastical  authority,  though  strengthened  by  every  thing  most  apt 
to  alarm  and  to  overawe  the  credulous  spirit  of  those  ages,  produced  no 
other  effect  than  some  temporary  suspensions  of  hostilities,  and  a  cessation 
from  war  on  certain  days  and  seasons  consecrated  to  the  more  solemn  acts 
of  devotion.    The  nobles  continued  to  assert  this  dantjerous  privilege  , 
they  refused  to  obey  some  of  the  laws  calculated  to  annul  and  circumscribe 
it ;  they  eluded  others ;  they  petitioned ;  they  remonstrated ;  they  strug- 
gled for  the  right  of  private  war  as  the  highest  and  most  honourable 
distinction  of  their  order.    Even  so  late  as  the  fourteenth  century,  we  find 
the  tiobles,  in  several  provinces  of  France,  contending  for  their  ancient 
method  of  terminating  their  differences  by, the  sword,  in  preference  to  that 
of  submitting  them  to  the  decision  of  any  judge.    Tne  final  abolition 
of  this  practice  in  that  kingdom,  and  the  other  countries  in  which  it  pre- 
vailed, IS  not  to  be  ascribed  so  much  to  the  force  of  statutes^  and  decrees, 
as  to  the  gradual  increase  of  the  royal  authority,  and  to  the  imperceptible 

*  Beanmanolr  Ckmstumes  de  Beaavolsb,  eta.  59,  et  let  notat  de  Thumufldere,  p.  447.     t  Capl 
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progress  of  juster  sentiments  concerning  govcmmenty  order,  and  public 
securi^  [21  j. 

2.  The  prohibition  of  the  form  of  trial  bj  judicial  combat,  was  another 
considerable  step  towards  the  introduction  of  such  regular  government,  as 
secured  public  order  and  private  tranquillity.  As  the  rieht  of  private  war 
led  man^  of  the  quarrels  among  individuals  to  be  deciaed,  like  those  be« 
tween  nations,  by  arms ;  the  form  of  trial  by  judicial  combat,  which  was 
established  in  eveiy  couotiy  of  Europe,  banished  eauity  from  courts  of 

1'ustice,  and  rendered  chance  or  force  the  arbiter  of  tneir  determinations, 
n  civilized  nations,  all  transactions  of  any  importance  are  concluded  in 
writing.  The  exhibition  of  the  deed  or  instrument  is  full  evidence  of  the 
fact,  and  ascertains  with  precision  what  each  party  has  stipulated  to  jper- 
form  But  among  a  rude  people,  when  the  arts  of  reading  and  wnting 
were  such  uncommon  attainments,  that  to  be  master  of  either  entitled  a 
person  to  the  appellation  of  a  clerk  or  learned  man,  scarcely  any  thing 
was  committed  to  writii^  but  treaties  between  princes,  their  grants  and 
charters  to  their  subjects,  or  such  transactions  between  private  parties  as 
were  of  eztraordtnaiy  consequence,  or  had  an  extensive  effect.  The 
greater  part  of  affairs  in  common  life  and  business  were  carried  on  by 
verbal  contracts  or  promises.  This,  in  many  civil  questions,  not  only  made 
it  difficult  to  bring  proof  sufficient  to  establish  any  claim,  but  encoura{;ed 
£dsehood  and  fraud,  by  rendering  them  extremely  easy.  Even  in  criminal 
cases,  where  a  particular  fact  must  be  ascertained,  or  an  accusation  must 
be  disproved,  tne  nature  and  effect  of  legal  evidence  were  little  under- 
stood by  barbarous  nations.  To  define  with  accuracjr  that  species  of 
evidence  which  a  court  had  reason  to  expect :  to  determine  when  it  ought 
to  insist  on  positive  proof,  and  when  it  should  be  satisfied  with  a  firoof 
firom  cireumstances ;  to  compare  the  testimony  of  discordant  witnesses, 
and  to  fix  the  degree  of  credit  due  to  each ;  were  discussions  too  intricate 
and  subtile  for  me  iurisprudence  of  ignorant  ages.  In  order  to  avoid 
encumbering  themselves  with  these,  a  more  simple  form  of  procedure  was 
introduced  into  courts  as  well  civil  as  criminal.  In  all  cases  where  the 
notoriety  of  the  fact  did  not  furnish  the  clearest  and  most  direct  evidence, 
the  person  accused,  or  he  against  whom  an  action  was  brought,  was  called 
]egaUj[,  or  offered  voluntanly,  to  purge  himself  by  oath ;  and  upon  his 
declaring  his  innocence,  he  was  instantly  acquitted.*  This  absurd  practice 
efiectuaUy  screened  giiilt  and  fraud  from  detection  and  punishment,  by 
rendering  the  temptation  to  perjury  so  powerful,  that  it  was  not  easy  to 
resist  it.  The  pernicious  effects  of  it  were  sensibly  felt ;  and  in  order  to 
guard  against  them,  the  laws  ordained,  that  oaths  snould  be  administered 
with  great  solemnity,  and  accompanied  with  eveiy  circumstance  which 
cou  d  inspire  religious  reverence,  or  superstitious  terror.!  This,  however, 
proved  a  feeble  remedy ;  these  ceremonious  rites  became  famil/ar,  and 
their  impression  on  the  imagination  gradually  diminished ;  men  wbo  could 
venture  to  disregard  truth,  were  not  apt  to  startle  at  the  solemnities  of  an 
oath.  Their  observation  of  this,  put  legislators  upon  devisine:  a  /lew  expe* 
dient  for  rendering  the  puigation  by  oath  more  certain  and  satisfactory. 
They  required  the  person  accused  to  appear  with  a  certain  number  of 
freemen,  nis  neighbours  or  relations,  who  corroborated  the  oath  which  he 
look,  by  swearing  that  they  believed  all  that  he  uttered  to  he  true.  Theas 
were  called  CompttrgcUorSf  and  their  number  varied  according  lo  tne  im- 
portance of  the  subject  in  dispute,  or  the  nature  of  the  crime  with  which 
a  person  was  charged.^  In  some  cases,  the  concurrence  of  no  less  than 
three  hundred  of  these  auxiliary  witnesses  was  requisite  to  acquit  the 

*Lcf.  Btiisaiid.ttt8,ud4S.Leff.Aleiiian.tit80.   Leg.  Baiwsr.  dt.  8.  lact.  9L  S,  Ibe. 
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penoD  accused.*  But  even  this  device  v^as  found  to  be  ineffectual.  It 
was  a  point  of  honour  with  every  man  in  Europe,  during  several  ages,  not 
to  desert  the  chief  on  whom  he  depended,  and  to  stand  by  those  with 
whom  the  ties  of  blood  connected  him.  Whoever  then  was  bold  enough 
to  violate  the  laws,  was  sure  of  devoted  adherents,  willing  to  abet,  and 
ea^er  to  serve  him  in  whatever  manner  he  required.  The  formality  of 
caUii:^  compuigators  proved  an  apparent,  not  a  real  security,  against  false- 
hood and  perjuiy ;  and  the  sentences  of  courts,  while  they  continued  to 
refer  ever^  point  in  question  to  the  oath  of  the  defendant,  became  so 
flag^rantly  iniquitous,  as  excited  universal  indignation  against  this  method 
of  procedure.! 

Sensible  of  these  defects,  but  strangers  to  the  manner  of  correcting 
them,  or  of  introducing  a  more  proper  torm,  our  ancestors,  as  an  infallible 
method  of  discovering  truth,  ana  of  guarding  against  deception,  appealed 
to  tfeaven,  and  referred  every  point  in  dispute  to  be  detennined,  as  they 
imagined,  by  the  decisions  of  unerring  wisdom  and  impartial  justice. 
The  person  accused,  in  order  to  prove  bis  innocence,  submitted  U>  trial,  in 
certain  cases,  either  by  plunging  bis  arm  in  boiling  water ;  or  by  lifting  a 
red-hot  iron  with  his  naked  hand ;  or  by  walking  barefoot  over  burning 
ploughshares ;  or  by  other  experiments  equally  perilous  and  formidable 
On  other  occasions,  ne  challe^nged  his  accuser  to  nght  him  in  single  combat. 
All  these  various  forms  of  trial  were  conducted  with  many  devout  cere- 
monies ;  the  ministers  of  religion  were  emplo}red,  the  Almkbty  was  called 
upon  to  interpose  for  the  manifestation  oi  guilt,  and  for  the  piotectiou  of 
innocence ;  and  whoever  escaped  unhurt,  or  came  off  victorious,  was  pro* 
nounced  to  be  acquitted  by  the  Judgment  ofGodJl 

Among  all  the  whimsical  and  absurd  institutions  which  owe  their  exist- 
ence to  the  weakness  of  human  reason,  this,  which  submitted  questions  that 
affected  the  property,  the  reputation,  and  the  lives  of  men,  to  the  determi- 
nation of  chance,  or  of  bodily  strength  and  address,  appears  to  be  the  most 
extravagant  and  preposterous.  There  were  circumst ances,  however,  which 
led  the  nations  of  Europe  to  consider  this  equivocal  mode  of  deciding  any 
point  ki  contest,  as  a  direct  appeal  to  Heaven,  and  a  certain  method  of 
aiscovering  its  will.  As  men  are  unable  to  comprehend  the  manner  in  which 
the  Almighty  cairies  on  the  government  of  the  universe,  by  equal,  fixed, 
and  general  laws,  they  are  apt  to  imagine,  that  in  every  case  which  their 
passions  or  interest  render  important  in  their  own  eyes,  the  Supreme  Ruler 
of  all  oug^ht  visibly  to  display  his  power  in  vindicating  innocence  and  pun* 
ishing  guilt.  It  requires  no  inconsiderable  degree  of  science  and  j^iloso- 
phy  to  correct  this  popular  error.  But  the  sentiments  prevalent  in  Europe 
during  the  dark  ages,  instead  of  correcting,  strengthened  it.  Reli^^ion,  tor 
several  centuries,  consisted  chiefly  in  believir^  the  legendary  history  of 
those  saints  whose  names  crowd  and  disgrace  the  Romish  calendar.  The 
fabuk)us  tales  concerning  their  miracles,  had  been  declared  authentic  by 
the  bulls  of  popes,  and  the  decrees  of  councils :  they  made  the  great  sub> 
ject  of  the  instructions  which  the  clerzy  offered  to  tne  people,  and  were 
received  by  them  with  implicit  credulity  and  admiration.  By  attending;^ 
tothese^m«n  were  accustomed  to  believe  that  the  established  laws  oi 
nature  might  be  violated  on  the  most  frivolous  occasions,  and  were  taught 
to  look  rather  for  particular  and  extraordinary  acts  of  power  under  the 
divine  administration,  than  to  contemplate  the  regular  progress  and  execu- 
tion of  a  general  plan.  One  superstition  prepared  the  way  for  another 
and  whoever  believed  that  the  Supreme  Being  bad  interposed  mu-aculouslj 
on  those  trivial  occasions  mentioned  in  l^;ends,  could  not  but  expect  his 
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mterventioD  in  matters  of  greater  importancey  when  solemnly  lefened  to 
his  decision. 

With  this  superstitious  opinion,  the  martial  spirit  of  Europe,  during  the 
mlildle  ages,  concurred  in  establishing  the  mode  of  trial  by  judicial  combat. 
To  be  ready  to  maintain  with  his  sword  whatever  his  lira  had  uttered, 
was  the  first  maxim  of  honour  with  every  gentleman.  To  assert  their 
own  rights  by  force  of  arms,  to  inflict  vengeance  on  those  who  had  injured 
or  affmnted  them,  were  the  distinction  and  pride  of  high-spirited  nobles. 
The  form  of  trial  by  combat  coinciding  with  this  maxim,  flattered  and 
rratified  these  passions.  Every  man  was  the  guardian  of  his  own 
honour,  and  of  his  own  life  ;  the  justice  of  his  cause,  as  well  as  his  future 
reputation,  depended  on  his  own  courage  and  prowess.  This  mode  of 
decision  was  considered,  accordingly,  as  one  of  the  happiest  efibrts  of  wise 
policy ;  and  as  soon  as  it  was  introauced,  all  the  forms  of  trial  by  fire  or 
water,  and  other  superstitious  experiments,  fell  into  disuse,  or  were  em- 
ployed only  in  controversies  between  persons  of  inferior  rank.  As  it  was 
the  privilege  of  a  gendeman  to  claim  the  trial  by  combat,  it  was  quickly 
authorized  over  all  Europe,  and  received  in  every  country  with  equal 
satisfaction.  Not  only  questions  concemirig  uncertain  or  contested  facts, 
but  general  and  abstract  points  in  law,  were  determined  b^  the  issue  of  a 
combat ;  and  the  latter  was  deemed  a  method  of  discovering  truth  more 
liberal,  as  well  as  more  satisfactory,  than  that  by  investigation  and  argument. 
Not  only  mi^t  parties,  whose  minds  ^ere  exasperated  by  the  eaeemess 
and  the  hostility  of  opposition,  defy  their  antagonists,  and  require  nim  to 
make  good  his  charge^  or  to  ]^rove  his  innocence  with  his  sword ;  but 
witnesses  who  had  no  interest  in  the  issue  of  the  question,  though  called 
to  declare  the  truth  by  laws  which  ought  to  have  afforded  them  protection, 
were  equally  exposed  to  the  danger  of  a  challenge,  and  equally  bound  to 
assert  the  veracity  of  their  evidence  by  dint  of  arms.  To  complete  the 
absurdities  of  this  military  jurisprudence,  even  the  character  of^  a  judge 
was  not  sacred  from  its  violence.  Any  one  of  the  parties  might  interrupt 
a  judge  when  about  to  deliver  his  opmion;  might  accuse  him  of  iniquity 
and  corruption  in  the  most  reproachful  terms,  and  throwing  down  the 
eauntlet,  might  challenge  him  to  defend  his  integrity  in  the  field ;  ix)r  could 
ne,  without  infamy,  refuse  to  accept  the  defiance,  or  decline  to  enter  the 
lists  against  such  an  adversary. 

Thus  the  form  of  trial  by  combat,  like  other  abuses,  spread  gradually, 
and  extended  to  all  persons,  and  almost  to  all  cases.  Ecclesiastics,  women, 
minors,  superannuated  and  infirm  persons,  who  could  not  with  decency  or 
justice  be  compelled  to  take  arms,  or  to  maintain  their  own  cause,  were 
obliged  to  produce  champions,  who  offered  from  affection,  or  were  engaged 
by  rewards,  to  fight  their  battles.  The  solemnities  of  a  judicial  combat 
were  such  as  were  natural  in  an  action,  which  was  considered  botl;i  as  a 
formal  appeal  to  God,  and  as  the  final  decision  of  questions  of  the  highest 
moment.  Every  circumstance  relating  to  them  was  regulated  by  the  edicts 
of  princes,  and  explained  in  the  comments  of  lawyers,  with  a  minute  and 
even  superstitious  accuracy.  Skill  in  these  laws  and  rights  was  frequently 
the  only  science  of  whicn  warlike  nobles  boasted,  or  which  they  were 
ambitious  to  attain.* 

By  this  barbarous  custom,  the  natural  course  of  proceeding,  both  in  civil 
and  criminal  questions,  was  entirely  perverted.  Force  usurped  the  place  of 
equity  in  courts  of  judicature,  and  justice  was  banished  from  her  proper  man« 
sion.  Discernment,  learning,  integrity,  were  qualities  less  necessary  to  a 
juctee,  than  bodily  stren^  and  dexterity  in  the  use  of  arms.  Daring  cuura^, 
atxT  superior  vigour  of  address,  were  of  more  moment  towards  securiQg 

*  See  ft  cwtoiu  diMoone  concerning  Uie  lawi  of  judicial  combat,  by  Tbonai  of  Wooditock|  dukt 
cf  (:!j-<.r-c<^iT,  uncle  to  Richard  II.  in  Spelman'a  Glonar.  voc  CampMt, 
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the  favourable  issue  of  a  suit,  than  the  equity  of  a  cause,  or  the  clearness 
of  the  evidence.  Men,  of  course,  apphed  themselves  to  cultivate  the 
talents  v^hich  they  found  to  be  of  greatest  utility.  As  strength  of  body  and 
addreirs  in  arms  were  no  less  requisite  in  those  lists  vehich  they  were 
obliged  to  enter  in  defence  of  their  private  rights,  than  in  the  field  of 
battle,  where  they  met  the  enemies  ot  their  country,  it  became  the  great 
object  of  their  education,  as  well  as  the  chief  employment  of  liie,  to 
aoquire  these  martial  accomplishments.  The  administration  of  justice^ 
instead  of  accustoming  men  to  listen  to  the  voice  of  equity,  or  to  reverence 
the  decisions  of  law,  added  to  the  ferocity  of  their  manners,  and  taught 
them  to  consider  force  as  the  ^reat  arbiter  of  right  and  wrong. 

These  pernicious  effects  of  the  trial  by  coinoat  were  so  obvious,  tha 
they  did  not  altogether  escape  the  view  of  the  unobserving  age  in  whicb 
it  was  introduced.  The  cleigy,  from  the  beginning,  remonstrated  against 
it  as  repugnant  to  the  spirit  of  Chrbtianity,  and  subversive  of  Justice 
and  order.*  But  the  maxims  and  passions  which  favoured  it,  had  taken 
'such  hold  of  the  minds  of  men,  that  they  disregarded  admonitions  and 
censures,  which,  on  other  occasions,  would  have  struck  them  with  terror. 
The  evil  was  too  great  and  inveterate  to  yield  to  that  remedy,  and  con-' 
tinuing  to  increase,  the  civil  power  at  length  found  it  necessaiy  to  inter- 
pose. Conscious,  however,  of  their  own  limited  authority,  monarchs 
proceeded  with  caution,  and  their  first  attempts  to  restrain,  or  to  set  any 
bounds  to  this  practice,  were  extremely  feeble.  One  of  the  eariiest 
restrictions  of  this  practice  which  occurs  tn  the  history  of  Europe,  is  that 
of  Henry  I.  of  England.  It  extended  no  farther  than  to  prohibit  the  trial 
b^  combat  in  questions  concerning  property  of  small  value.t  Louis  VII.  of 
France  imitated  his  example,  and  issued  an  edict  to  the  same  effect.} 
St.  Louis,  whose  ideas  as  a  legislator  were  far  superior  to  those  of  his  age, 
endeavoured  to  introduce  a  more  perfect  jurisprudence,  and  to  substitute 
the  trial  by  evidence,  in  place  of  that  by  combat.  But  his  regulations, 
with  respect  to  this,  were  confined  to  his  own  domains ;  for  the  great 
vassals  of  the  crown  possessed  such  independent  authority,  and  were  so 
fondly  attached  to  the  ancient  practice,  that  he  had  not  power  to  extend 
it  to  tne  whole  kingdom.  Some  barons  voluntarily  adopted  his  regulations. 
The  spirit  of  courts  of  justice  became  averse  to  the  mode  of  decision  by 
combat,  and  discouraged  it  on  every  occasion.  The  nobles,  nevertheless^ 
thought  it  so  honourable  to  depend  for  the  security  of  their  lives  and 
fortunes  on  their  own  courage  alone,  and  contended  with  so  much  vehemence 
for  the  preservation  of  this  favourite  privilege  of  their  order,  that  the  suc- 
cessors of  St.  Louis,  unable  to  oppose,  and  afraid  of  offending  such  powerful 
subjects,  were  obliged  not  only  to  tolerate,  but  to  authorize  the  practice 
which  he  had  attempted  to  abolisb.§  In  other  countries  of  Europe,  efforts 
equally  zealous  were  employed  to  maintain  the  establjshed  custom ;  and 
similar  concessions  were  extorted  ftom  their  respective  sovereigns.  It 
continued,  however,  to  be  an  object  of  policy  with  every  monarch  of 
abilities  or  vigour  to  explode  the  trial  by  combat ;  and  various  edicts  \vere 
issued  for  this  purpose.  But  the  observation  which  was  made  concerning 
the  right  of  pnvate  war,  is  equally  applicable  to  the  mode  of  trial  under 
review.  No  custom,  how  absurd  soever  it  may  be,  if  it  has  subsisted 
lon^,  or  derives  its  force  from  the  manners  and  prejudices  of  the  age  in 
which  it  prevails,  was  ever  abolished  by  the  bare  promulgation  of  laws 
and  statutes.  The  sentiments  of  the  people  must  change,  or  some  new 
power,  sufficient  to  counteract  the  prevalent  custom,  must  be  introduced. 
Such  a  change  accordingly  took  place  in  Europe,  as  science  gradually 
increased,  and  society  advanced  towards  more  perfect  order.    In  propor- 
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tlon  as  the  prcrugative  of  princes  extended,  and  came  to  acquire  new 
force,  a  T)ower,  interested  in  suppressing  eveiyproctice  favoujaole  to  tha 
indepenuence  of  tiie  nobles,  was  introduced.  The  struggle,  nevertheless, 
subsisted  for  seyeral  centuries  ;  sometimes  the  new  regulations  and  ideas 
seemed  to  eain  ground  ;  jsometimes  ancient  habits  recurred :  and  though^ 
upon  ^^  wnole,  the  trial  by  combat  went  more  and  moK  into  disuse,  yet 
instances  of  it  occur,  as  late  as  the  sixteenth  century,  in  the  histoiy  both 
oi  France  and  of  Finland.  In  proportion  as  it  declined,  the  regular 
administration  of  justice  was  restored,  the  proceedings  of  courts  were 
directed  by  known  laws,  the  study  of  these  became  an  object  of  attention 
to  judges,  and  the  people  of  Europe  advanced  fast  towards  civility,  when 
this  great  cause  of  the  feix)city  of  their  manners  was  removed  [22]. 

3.  By  authorizing  the  right  of  appeal  from  the  courts  of  the  barons  te 
those  of  the  king,  and  subjecting  the  decisions  of  the  former  to  the  review 
of  the  latter,  a  new  step,  not  less  considerable  than  those  which  I  have 
already  mentioned,  was  taken  towards  establishing  the  regular,  consistent, 
and  vigorous  administration  of  justice.  Among  all  the  encroachments  of 
the  feudal  nobles  on  the  prerogative  of  their  monarchs,  their  usurping  the 
administration  of  justice  with  supreme  authority,  both  in  civil  and  criminal 
causes,  within  tlie  precincts  of  their  own  estates,  was  the  most  singular. 
In  other  nations,  subjects  have  contended  with  their  sovereigns,  and  have 
endeavoured  to  extend  their  own  power  and  privileges  ;  but  in  the  histoiy 
of  their  struggles  and  pretensions,  we  discover  nothing  similar  to  this  right 
which  the  feudal  barons  claimed  and  obtained.  It  must  have  been  some- 
thing peculiar  in  their  genius  and  manners  that  suggested  this  idea,  and 
prompted  them  to  insist  on  such  a  claim.  Among  the  rude  people  who 
conquered  the  various  provinces  of  the  Roman  Empire,  and  established 
new  kingdoms  there,  the  ]>assion  of  resentment,  too  impetuous  to  bear 
control,  was  permitted  to  remain  almost  unrestrained  b}r  the  authority  oH 
laws.  The  person  offended,  as  has  been  obsen^ed,  retained  not  only  thp 
light  of  prosecuting,  but  of  punishing  his  adversaiy.  To  him  it  belonged 
to  inflict  such  vengeance  as  satiated  nis  raee,  or  to  accept  of  such  satisfac- 
tion as  appeased  it.  But  while  fierce  barbarians  continued  to  be  the  sole 
judges  in  their  own  cause,  their  enmities  were  implacable  and  immortal ; 
they  set  no  bounds  either  to  the  degree  of  their  vengeance,  or  to  the  dura- 
tion of  their  resentment.  The  excesses  which  this  occasioned,  proved  so 
destructive  of  peace  and  order  in  society,  as  to  render  it  necessaiy  to  devise 
some  remedy.  At  first,  recourse  was  had  to  arbitrators,  who  by  persuasion 
or  entreaty  prevailed  on  the  party  offended  to  accept  of  a  fine  or  composi- 
tion from  the  aggressor,  and  to  drop  all  farther  prosecution.  But  as  sub- 
mission to  ]>ersons  who  had  no  legal  or  magisterial  authority  was  altogether 
voluntary,  it  became  necessaiy  to  establish  judges,  with  powei  sufficient 
to  enforce  their  own  decisions.  The  leader  whom  they  were  accustomed 
to  follow  and  to  obey,  whose  courage  they  respected,  and  in  whose  integrity 
they  placed  confidence,  was  the  person  to  whom  a  martial  people  naturally 
committed  this  important  prerogative.  Every  chieftain  was  the  commander 
of  his  tribe  in  war,  and  their  ju^e  in  peace.  Every  baron  led  his  vassals 
to  the  field,  and  administered  j iistice  to  tnem  in  his  hall.  Their  higH-spirited 
dependants  would  not  have  recoenised  any  other  authority,  or  have  sub- 
mitted to  any  other  jurisdiction.  But  in  times  of  turbulence  and  violence, 
the  exercise  of  this  new  function  was  attended  not  only  with  trouble,  but 
with  danger.  No  person  could  assume  the  character  of  a  judge,  if  he  did 
not  possess  power  sufficient  to  protect  the  one  party  from  the  violence  of 
private  revenge,  and  to  compel  the  other  to  accept  of  such  reparation  aB 
be  enjoined.  In  consideration  of  the  extraordinary  efforts  which  this  office 
required,  judges,  besides  the  fine  which  they  appointed^  to  be  paid  as  a 
compensation  to  the  person  or  family  who  had  been  injured,  levied  an 
additional  sum  as  a  recompense  for  tbeii  own  labour ;  and  in  all  the  fe>v)»i 
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kii^doms  the  latter  was  not  only  as  precisely  ascertained,  but  as  regulajly 
exacted,  as  the  former. 
Thus,  by  the  natural  operation  of  circumstances  peculiar  to  the  manners 
.  or  political  state  of  the  feudal  nations,  separate  and  territorial  jurisdictions 
came  not  only  to  be  established  in  every  King;dom,  but  were  established  in 
such  a  way,  that  the  interest  of  the  barons  concurred  with  their  ambition 
in  maintaining  and  extending  them.  It  was  not  merely  a  point  of  honour 
with  the  feucial  nobles  to  (Sspense  justice  to  their  vassals  ;  but  from  the 
exercise  of  that  power  arose  one  capital  branch  of  their  revenue  ;  and  the 
emoluments  of  their  courts  were  frequently  the  main  support  of  their  dignit}^. 
It  was  with  infinite  zeal  that  they  asserted  and  defended  this  high  privi- 
lege of  their  order.  By  this  institution,  however,  evety  kingdom  in  Europe 
was  split  into  as  niany  separate  principalities  as  it  contained  powertul 
barons.  Their  vassals,  whether  in  peace  or  in  war,  were  hardly  sensible 
of  any  authority,  but  that  of  their  immediate  superior  lord.  They  felt 
themselves  subject  to  no  other  command.  They  were  amenable  to  no 
other  jurisdiction.  The  ties  which  linked  together  these  smaller  confede- 
racies became  close  and  firm ;  the  bonds  of  public  union  relaxed,  or  were 
dissolved.  The  nobles  strained  their  invention  in  devising  regulations 
which  tended  to  ascertain  and  perpetuate  this  distinction.  In  order  to 
guard  against  any  appearance  of  subordination  in  their  courts  to  those  ot 
tne  crown,  they  frequently  constrained  their  monarchs  to  prohibit  the  royal 
judges  from  entering  their  territories,  or  from  claiming  any  jurisdiction 
there  ;  and  if,  either  through  mistake,  or  from  the  spirit  of  encroachment, 
any  royal  judge  ventured  to  extend  bis  authority  to  tne  vassals  of  a  baron, 
they  might  plead  their  right  of  exemption,  and  the  lord  of  whom  they  held 
could  not  only  rescue  them  out  of  his  hands,  but  was  entitled  to  legal 
reparation  for  the  injuiy  and  affront  offered  to  him.  The  jurisdiction  of 
the  royal  judges  scarcely  reached  beyond  the  narrow  limits  of  the  kin^^s 
demesnes.  Instead  of  a  regular  gradation  of  courts,  all  acknowledging  tne 
authority  of  the  same  general  laws,  and  looking  up  to  these  as  the  g^uides 
of  their  decisions,  there  were  in  evenr  feudal  kingdom  a  number  otinde- 
j>endent  tribunals,  the  proceedini^s  of  which  were  directed  by  local  cus- 
toms and  contradictory  forms.  The  collision  of  jurisdiction  among  these 
different  courts  often  retarded  the  executk>n  of  justice.  The  variety  and 
caprice  of  their  modes  of  procedure  must  have  for  ever  kept  the  adminis- 
tration of  it  firom  attaining  any  degree  of  uniformity  or  perfection. 

All  the  monarchs  of  Europe  perceived  these  encroachments  on  their  juris- 
diction, and  bore  them  with  impatience.  But  the  usurpations  of  the  nobles 
were  so  firmly  established,  and  the  danger  of  endeavouring  to  overturn 
them  by  open  force  was  so  manifest,  that  king|s  were  obliged  to  remain 
satisfied  with  attempts  to  undermine  them.  Various  expedients  were 
empk>yed  for  this  purpose ;  each  of  which  merits  attention  as  they  mark 
the  progress  of  law  ana  equity  in  the  several  kingdoms  of  Europe.  At  first, 
princes  endeavoured  to  circumscribe  the  jurisdiction  of  the  barons,  by 
contending  that  they  ought  to  take  coenizance  only  of  smaller  offences, 
reserving  those  of  ereater  moment,  unoer  the  appellation  of  PUas  of  Hu 
Crcwn^  and  Royal  Causes,  to  be  tried  in  the  kind's  courts.  This,  however, 
affected  only  the  barons  of  inferior  note;  the  more  powerful  nobles 
scorned  such  a  distinction,  and  not  only  claimed  unlimited  jurisdiction,  but 
obliged  their  sovereigns  to  grant  them  charters,  conveying  or  recognising 
this  privilege  in  t)ie  most  ample  form.    The  attempt,  nevertheless,  was 

{productive  of  some  good  consequences,  and  paved  the  way  for  more, 
t  turned  the  attention  of  men  towards  a  jurisdiction  distinct  from  that  of 
the  baron  whose  vassals  they  were  ;  it  accustomed  them  to  the  pretensions 
of  superionty  which  the  crown  claimed  over  territorial  judges ;  and  taught 
them,  when  oppressed  by  their  own  superior  lord,  to  look  up  to  their 
sovereign  as  their  protector.  This  facilitated  the  introduction  of  appeals, 
hy  which  princes  brought  tlie  decisions  of  the  barons'  courts  under  the 
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leview  of  the  royal  juck^es.  Whiletrial  by  combat  subsisted  in  full  vigour, 
no  pobt  decidea  accoitui^  to  that  mode  could  be  brought  under  the  review 
of  another  court.  It  had  ocen  referred  to  the  judgment  of  God ;  the  issue 
of  battle  had  declared  his  vrill :  and  it  vFould  have  been 'impious  to  have 
called  in  question  the  equity  of  the  divine  decision.  But  as  soon  as  the 
barbarous  custom  began  to  fall  into  disuse,  princes  eneourafed  the  vassals 
of  the  barons  to  sue  for  redress,  by  appealing  to  the  royal  courts.  The 
progress  of  this  practice,  however,  was  slow  and  gradual.  The  first 
instances  of  appeals  were  on  account  of  the  delay  or  refiual  &fjwitic€  in 
the  baron's  court :  and  as  these  were  countenanced  by  the  ideas  of  sub- 
ordination in  the  ieudal  constitution,  the  nobles  allowed  them  to  be  intro- 
duced without  much  opposition.  But  when  these  were  followed  by 
appeals  on  account  of  the  injusHee  or  im^ftit^  of  the  Mentence^  the  nobles  then 
began  to  be  sensible,  that  if  this  innovation  became  general,  the  shadow  of 

Sower  alone  would  remain  in  their  hands,  and  all  real  authority  and  juris- 
iction  would  centre  in  those  courts  which  possessed  the  right  of  review. 
They  instantly  took  the  alarm,  remonstratea  against  the  encroachment,  and 
contended  boldly  for  their  ancient  privileg'es.  But  the  monarchs  in  the 
diflevent  kingdoms  of  Europe  pursued  their  plan  with  steadiness  and  pru- 
dence. Though  forced  to  suspend  their  operations  on  some  occasions,  and 
seemingly  to  yield  when  dm  formidable  confederacy  of  their  vassals  united 
against  them,  they  resumed  their  measures  as  soon  as  they  observed  the 
nobles  to  be  remiss  or  feeble,  and  pushed  them  with  vigour.  They 
appointed  the  royal  courts,  which  originally  were  ambulatoiy,  and  irregular 
with  respect  to  their  times  of  meeting,  to  be  held  in  a  fixed  place,  and  at 
stated  seasons.  They  were  solicitous  to  name  judges  of  more  aistinguished 
abilities  than  such  as  usually  presided  in  the  courts  of  the  barons.  They 
added  dignity  to  their  character,  and  splendour  to  their  assemblies.  They 
laboured  to  render  their  ibnns  regular  and  their  decrees  consistent.  Such 
judicatories  became,  of  coune,  the  objects  of  public  confidence  as  well  as 
veneration.  The  people,  relinquishing  the  partial  tribunals  of  their  lords, 
were  eager  to  bring  eveiy  subject  of  contest  under  the  more  equal  and 
discerning  eye  of  those  whom  their  sovereign  had  chosen  to  give  judgment 
in  his  name.  Thus  kings  became  once  more  the  heads  of  iSe  community^ 
and  the  dispensers  of  justice  to  their  subjects.  The  barons,  in  some  king- 
dmns,  ceased  to  exercise  their  right  of  jurisdiction,  because  it  sunk  into 
contempt ;  in  others,  it  was  circumscribed  by  such  regulations  as  rendered 
it  innocent,  or  it  was  entirely  abolished  by  express  statutes.  Thus  the 
administration  of  justice  taking  its  rise  from  one  source,  and  following  one 
direction,  held  its  course  in  every  state  with  more  umfonnity,  and  with 
greater  force  [23]. 

VI.  The  foims  and  maxims  of  the  canon  law,  which  were  become 
uraversally  respectable  from  their  authority  in  the  si>iritual  courts,  con- 
tributed not  a  little  towards  those  improvements  in  jurisprudence  which  I 
have  enumerated.  If  we  consider  the  canon  law  politically,  and  view  it 
either  as  a  system  framed  on  purpose  to  assist  the  clen^  in  usurping 
powers  and  jurisdiction  no  less  repugnant  to  the  nature  of  their  function, 
tiian  inconsistent  with  the  order  of  government  j  or  as  the  chief  instru- 
ment in  establishii^  the  dominion  of  the  po]pes,  which  shook  the  throne,  and 
cndangpered  the  li^rties  of  every  kic^om  m  Europe,  we  must  pronounce  it 
one  otthe  most  formidable  engines  ever  formed  against  the  happiness  of  civil 
society.  But  if  we  contemplate  it  merely  as  a  code  of  Ihws  respecting  the 
i%fat3  and  property  of  individuals,  and  attend  only  to  the  civil  effects  of  its 
decisions  conceniir^  these,  it  will  appear  in  a  different,  and  a  much  more 
fitvourable  light,  ui  ages  of  ij^rance  and  credulity,  the  ministera  of  reli- 
gion are  the  objects  of  superstitious  veneration.  Wben  the  barbarians  wbc^ 
overran  the  Roman  Empire  first  embraced  the  Christian  faith,  they  foul'' 
the  clergy  in  possession  of  considerable  power ;  and  they  naturally  trans 
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ierred  to  those  new  guides  the  profound  submission  and  reverence  which 
they  were  accustomed  to  yield  to  the  priests  of  that  religion  which  thejr 
had  forsaken.  They  deemed  their  persons  to  be  equally  sacred  with  iben 
function ;  and  would  have  considered  it  as  impious  to  subject  them  to  the 
profane  jurisdiction  of  the  laity.  The  cleigy  were  not  blind  to  these 
advantages  which  the  weakness  of  mankind  afiforded  them.  They  estab- 
lished courts  in  which  every  question  relating  to  their  own  character,  their 
function,  or  their  property,  was  tried.  They  pleaded  and  obtained  an 
almost  total  exemption  from  the  authority  of  civil  judges.  Upon  different 
pretexts,  and  by  a  multiplicity  of  artifices,  they  communicated  tnis  privilege 
to  so  many  persons,  ana  extended  their  jurisdiction  to  such  a  variety  of 
cases,  that  tne  greater  part  of  those  affairs  which  gave  rise  to  contest  and 
litigation,  was  drawn  under  the  cognizance  of  the  spiritual  courts. 

But,  in  order  to  dispose  the  laity  to  suffer  these  usurpations  without 
murmur  or  opposition,  it  was  necessaiy  to  convince  them,  that  the  admi* 
nistration  of  justice  would  be  rendered  more  perfect  by  the  establishment 
of  this  new  jurisdiction.  This  was  not  a  difficult  undertaking  at  that 
period,  when  ecclesiastics  carried  on  their  encroachments  with  the  greatest 
success.  That  scanty  portion  of  science  which  served  to  guide  men  in 
the  ages  of  darkness,  was  almost  entirely  engrossed  by  the  cleigT.  They 
alone  were  accustomed  to  read,  to  inquire,  and  to  reason.  Whatever 
knowledge  of  ancient  iurisprudence  had  been  preserved,  either  by  tradition, 
or  in  such  books  as  had  escaped  the  destructive  rage  of  barbarians,  was 
possessed  by  them.  Upon  tne  maxims  of  that  excellent  system,  they 
ounded  a  code  of  laws  consonant  to  the  great  principles  of  equity.  Being 
lirected  by  fixed  and  known  rules,  the  forms  of  their  courts  were  ascer- 
wained,  and  their  decisions  became  uniform  and  consistent.  Nor  did  they 
want  autbonty  sufficient  to  enforce  their  sentences.  Excommunication  and 
other  ecclesiastical  censures,  were  punishments  more  formidable  than  any 
that  civi^  judges  could  inflict  in  support  of  their  decrees. 

It  is  not  surprising,  then,  that  ecclesiastical  jurisprudence  should  become 
such  an  object  of  admiration  and  respect,  that  exemption  from  civil  juris- 
diction  was  courted  as  a  privilege,  and  conferred  as  a  reward.  It  is  not 
surprising,  that,  even  to  rude  people,  the  maxims  of  the  canon  law  should 
tppear  more  equal  and  just  than  those  of  the  ill-digested  jurisprudence 
which  directed  all  proceedings  in  civil  courts.  According  to  the  latter, 
the  differences  between  contending  barons  were  terminated,  as  in  a  state 
of  nature,  by  the  sword ;  according  to  the  former,  eveiy  matter  was  sub- 
jected to  the  decision  of  laws.  Tne  one,  by  permitting  judicial  combats, 
left  chance  and  force  to  be  arbiters  of  right  or  wrong,  of  truth  or  falsehood ; 
the  other  passed  judgment  with  respect  to  these,  by  the  maxims  of  equity, 
and  the  testimony  oi  witnesses.  Any  error  or  iniauity  in  a  sentence  pro- 
nounced by  a  baron  to  whom  feudal  jurisdiction  belonged,  was  irremedial, 
because,  originally  it  was  subject  to  the  review  of  no  superior  tribunal : 
the  ecclesiastical  law  established  a  regular  gradation  of  courts,  through  all 
which  a  cause  might  be  carried  by  appeal,  until  it  was  determined  by 
that  authority  whicn  was  held  to  be  supreme  in  the  church.  Thus  the 
genius  and  principles  of  the  canon  law  prepared  men  for  approving  those 
Three  great  alterations  in  the  feudal  jurisprudence  which  I  have  mentioned. 
But  it  was  not  with  respect  to  these  points  alone  that  the  canon  law  sug- 
gested improvements  beneficial  to  society.  Many  of  the  regulations,  now 
deemed  the  barriers  of  personal  security,  or  tne  safeguards  of  private 
property,  are  contrary  to  the  spirit,  and  repugnant  to  the  maxims  of  the 
civil  jurisprudence  known  in  Europe  during  several  centuries,  and  were 
liorrowed  from  the  rules  and  practice  of  the  ecclesiastical  courts.  By 
observing  the  wisdom  and  equity  of  the  decisions  in  these  courts,  men 
began  to  perceive  the  necessity  either  of  deserting  the  martial  tribunals  of 
the  barons,  or  of  atteroDtinfs  to  xeform  them  [24]. 
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VII.  The  revival  of  the  knowledge  and  study  of  the  Roman  law 
co-operaied  with  the  causes  which  I  have  mentioned,  in  introducing  more 
just  and  liberal  ideas  concerning  the  nature  of  ^vemment,  and  the  admi- 
nistration of  justice.  Among  the  calamities  which  the  devastations  of  the 
barbarians,  who  broke  in  upon  the  empire,  broue^ht  upon  mankind,  one  of 
the  greatest  was  their  overturning  the  system  of  Roman  jurisprudence,  the 
noblest  monument  of  the  wisdom  of  that  great  people,  formed  to  subdue 
and  to  gOTem  the  world.  The  laws  and  regulations  of  a  civilized  com- 
munity were  altogether  repugnant  to  the  manners  and  ideas  of  these  fierce 
invaders.  They  had  respect  to  objects  of  which  a  rude  people  had  no 
conception ;  ana  were  adapted  to  a  state  of  society  with  wnich  they  were 
entirely  unacquainted.  For  this  reason,  wherever  they  settled,  the  Koman 
jurisprudence  soon  sunk  into  oblivion,  and  lay  buried  for  some  centuries 
under  the  load  of  those  institutions  which  the  inhabitants  of  Europe  dig- 
ni6ed  with  the  name  of  laws.  But  towards  the  middle  of  the  twelfOi 
centuiy,a  copy  of  Justinian's  Pandects  was  accidentally  discovered  in  Italy 
By  that  time,  the  state  of  society  was  so  far  advanced,  and  the  ideas  of 
men  so  much  enlaiged  and  iu.proved  hj  the  occurrences  of  several  cen- 
turies, during  which  they  had  continued  in  political  union,  that  they  were 
struck  with  admiration  of  a  system  which  their  ancestors  could  not  com- 
prehend. Though  they  had  not  hitherto  attained  such  a  degree  of  refine- 
ment, as  to  acquire  from  the  ancients  a  relish  for  true  philosophy  or  specu- 
lative science  ;  though  they  were  still  insensible,  in  a  great  degree,  to  the 
beauty  and  elegance  of  classical  composition ;  they  were  sufficienuy  qualified 
to  juoge  with  respect  to  the  merit  of  their  system  of  laws,  in  which  the 
many  points  most  interesting  to  mankind  were  settled  with  discernment, 
precision,  and  equity.  AH  men  of  letters  studied  this  new  science  with 
eagerness  ;  and  within  a  few  years  aAer  the  discovery  of  the  Pandects, 
professors  of  civil  law  were  appointed,  who  taught  it  publicly  in  most 
countries  of  Europe. 

The  effects  of  naving  such  an  excellent  model  to  study  and  to  imitate . 
were  immediately  perceived.  Men,  as  soon  as  they  were  acquainted  with 
fixed  and  general  laws,  perceived  the  advantage  of  them,  and  became 
impatient  to  ascertain  the  principles  and  forms  by  which  fudges  should 
regulate  their  decisions.  Such  was  the  ardour  witb  which  they  carried  on 
an  undertaking  of  so  great  importance  to  society,  that,  before  the  close  of 
•  the  twelfth  century,  the  feudal  law  was  reduced  into  a  regular  system ;  the 
code  of  canon  law  was  enlarged  and  methodised ;  and  tne  loose  uncertain 
customs  of  difierent  provinces  or  kingdoms  were  collected  and  arrapged 
with  an  order  and  accuracy  acquired  from  the  knowledge  of  Roman  juris- 
prudence. In  some  countries  of  Europe  the  Roman  law  was  adopted  as 
subsidiary  to  their  own  municipal  law ;  and  all  cases  to  which  the  latter  did 
not  extend,  were  decided  according  to  the  principles  of  the  former.  In 
others,  the  maxims  as  well  as  forms  of  Roman  jurisprudence  mingled  im 
perceptibly  with  the  laws  of  the  countiy.  and  had  a  powerful,  though  less 
sensible,  influence,  in  improving  and  perfecting  them  [251. 

These  various  improvements  in  the  system  of  jurisprudence,  and  admi- 
nistration of  justice,  occasioned  a  change  in  manners,  of  great  importance, 
and  of  extensive  effect.  They  gave  rise  to  a  dbtinction  of  professions ; 
they  obliged  men  to  cultivate  different  talents,  and  to  aim  at  different 
accomplishments,  in  order  to  qualify  themselves  for  the  various  departments 
and  functions  which  became  necessary  in  society.*  Among  uncivilized 
nations,  there  is  but  one  profession  honourable,  that  of  arms.  All  the 
ingenuity  and  vigour  of  the  human  mind  are  exerted  in  acquiring  military 
skill  or  address.  The  functions  of  peace  are  few  and  simple ;  and  require 
'"^  ri-^rticular  course  of  education  or  of  study,  as  a  preparation  for  dis^ 

•  Dr.  F«i|UKm*t  XMay  oo  tbt  Hlrtory  of  Civil  BookQTi  pwt  Iv.  Mot  1. 
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chaTging  them.  This  was  the  state  of  Europe  during  sereral  eeoturiet. 
Eveiy  gentlemany  born  a  soldier,  scorned  any  other  occimation ;  he  was 
taught  no  science  but  that  of  war;  even  his  exercises  and  pastimes  were 
feats  of  martial  prowess.  Nor  did  the  judicial  character,  which  persons  of 
noble  birth  were  alone  entitled  to  assume,  demand  any  deme  of  knowledge 
beyond  that  which  such  untutored  soldiers  possessed.  To  recollect  a  few 
traditionary  customs  which  time  had  confirmed,  and  rendered  respectable ; 
to  mark  out  the  lists  of  battle  with  due  formality ;  to  observe  the  issue  of  the 
combat ;  and  to  pronounce  whether  it  had  been  conducted  according  to 
the  laws  of  arms ;  included  evenr  thing  that  a  baron,  who  acted  as  a  judge, 
found  it  necessary  to  understand. 

But  when  the  forms  of  legal  proceedings  were  fixed,  when  the  rules  of 
decision  were  committed  to  writii^,  and  collected  into  a  body,  law  became 
a  science,  the  knowledge  of  which  recjuired  a  regular  course  of  study, 
together  with  long  attention  to  the  practice  of  courts.  Martial  and  illiterate 
nobles  had  neither  leisure  nor  inclination  to  undertake  a  task  so  laborious, 
as  well  as  so  foreign  from  all  the  occupations  which  they  deemed  enter- 
taining, or  suitable  to  then:  rank.  ^  They  gradually  relinquished  their  places 
in  courts  of  justice,  where  their  ignorance  exi>osed  them  to  contempt. 
They  became  weary  of  attending  to  the  discussion  of  cases,  which  grew 
too  intricate  for  them  to  comprehend.  Not  only  the  judicial  determination 
of  points  which  were  the  subject  of  controversy,  but  the  conduct  of  all 
legal  business  and  transactions,  was  committed  to  persons  tramed  by 
previous  study  and  application  to  the  knowledge  of  law.  An  order  of  men, 
to  whom  their  fellow  citizens  had  daily  recourse  for  advice,  and  to  whom 
they  looked  up  for  decision  in  their  most  important  concerns,  naturally 
acquired  consiaeration  and  influence  in  society.  They  were  advanced  to 
honours  which  had  been  considered  hitherto  as  the  peculiar  rewards  of 
military  virtue.  They  were  intrusted  with  offices  of  the  highest  dignity 
and  most  extensive  power.  Thus,  another  profession  than  that  of  arms 
came  to  be  introduced  among  the  laity,  and  was  reputed  honourable.  The 
functions  of  civil  life  were  attended  to.  The  talents  requisite  ibr  dis- 
chaiging  them  were  cultivated.  A  new  road  was  opened^  to  wealth  ami 
eminence.  The  arts  and  virtues  of  peace  were  placed  in  their  proper 
rank,  and  received  their  due  recompense  [26]. 

VII I.  While  improvements,  .so  important  with  respect  to  the  state  of 
society  and  the  administration  of  justice,  padually  made  progress  in  Europe, 
sentiments  more  liberal  and  generous  had  begun  to  animate  the  ndbles. 
These  were  inspired  by  the  spirit  of  chivalry,  which«  though  considered, 
commonly*  as  a  wild  institution,  the  efiiect  of  caprice,  and  the  source  of 
extravagance,  arose  naturally  from  the  state  of  society  at  that  period,  and 
had  a  very  serious  influence  in  refining  the  manners  of  the  European 
nations.  The  feudal  state  was  a  state  of  almost  peipetual  war,  rapine, 
and  anarchy ;  during  which  the  weak  and  unarmea  were  exposed  to 
insults  or  injuries.  The  power  of  the  sovereign  was  too  limited  to  prevent 
these  wrongs ;  and  the  adminbtration  of  justice  too  feeble  to  redress  them. 
The  most  effectual  protection  against  violence  and  oppression  was  ollen 
found  to  be  that  which  the  vdour  and  generosity  oT  private  persons 
afforded.  The  same  spirit  of  enterprise  which  had  prompted  so  many 
(gentlemen  to  take  arms  in  defence  of  the  oppressed  pilgrims  in  Palestine, 
incited  others  to  declare  themselves  the  patrons  ana  avenfi;ers  of  iqjured 
innocence  at  home.  When  the  final  reduction  of  the  Holy  Land  under  the 
dominion  of  infidels  put  an  end  to  these  foreign  expeditions,  the  latter  was 
the  only  employment  left  for  the  activity  and  courage  of  adventurers.  To 
check  the  insolence  of  over^grown  oppressors;  to  rescue  the  helpless 
from  captivity ;  to  protect,  or  to  avenge  women,  orphans,  and  ecclesiastics^ 
who  could  not  bear  arms  in  their  own  defence :  to  redress  wrongs  and 
remove  gnevances ;  were  deemed  acts  of  the  hignest  prowess  and  merit. 
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Valour,  bumaiuihr,  oooitesy  Justice,  honour,  were  the  characteristic  qualities 
of  chiyaliy.  Tx>  these  were  added  religion,  which  mingled  itself  with 
ereiy  passion  and  institution  during  the  middle  ages,  ara  by  infusiQg  a 
laige  proportion  of  enthusiastic  zeal,  gave  them  such  force,  as  earned  them 
to  romantic  excess.  Men  were  trained  to  knighthood  hj  a  long  prerious 
discipline ;  they  were  admitted  into  the  order  by  solemnities  no  less  devout 
than  pompous ;  eyeiy  person  of  noble  birth  courted  that  honour ;  it  was 
deemed  a  distinction  superior  to  royalty ;  and  mooarchs  were  proud  to 
receive  it  from  the  hands  of  private  gentlemea 

This  singular  institution,  in  which  valour,  gallantly,  and  religion,  were 
so  strangely  blended,  was  wonderfully  adapted  to  tlie  taste  and  genius  of 
martial  nobles ;  and  its  eflects  were  soon  visible  in  their  manners.    War 
was  cairied  on  with  less  ferocity,  when  humanity  came  to  be  deemed  the 
ornament  of  knighthood  no  less  than  courage.    More  gentle  and  polished 
manners  were  introduced,  when  courtesy  was  recommended  as  the  most 
amiable  of  knightly  virtues.    Violence  and  oppression  decreased,  when  it 
was  reckoned  meritorious  to  check  and  to  punish  them.    A  scrupulous 
adherence  to  truth,  with  the  most  religious  attention  to  fulfil  every  engage* 
ment,  became  the  distinguisfaine  characteristic  of  a  gentleman,  because 
chivaJiy  was  regarded  as  the  school  of  honour,  and  inculcated  the  most 
delicate  sensibility  with  respect  to  those  points.    The  admiration  of  these 
qualities,  toother  with  the  nigh  distinctions  and  prerogatives  conferred  on 
knighthood  m  eveiy  part  of  £urope,  inspired  persons  of  noble  birth  on 
some  occasions  with  a  species  <^  muitaiy  fanaticism,  and  led  them  to  extra- 
vagant enterprises.    But  they  deeply  imprinted  on  their  minds  the  princi- 
ples of  generosi^  and  honour.    Tliese  were  strengthened  by  every  thing 
that  can  affect  the  senses  or  touch  the  heart.    The  wild  exploits  of  those 
romantic  knights  who  sallied  forth  in  quest  of  adventures,  are  well  known, 
and  have  been  treated  with  proper  ridicule.    The  political  and  permanent 
effects  of  the  spirit  of  chivalry  have  been  less  observed.    Peihaps,  the 
humanity  which  accompanies  all  the  operations  of  war,  the  refinements  of 
gaOantr]^,  and  the  point  of  honour,  the  three  chief  circumstances  which 
distinguish  modem  from  ancient  manners,  may  be  ascribed  in  a  great  mea- 
sure to  this  institution,  which  has  appeared  whimsical  to  superficial  obser- 
versy  but  by  its  effects  has  proved  of^  great  benefit  to  mankind.    The  senti- 
ments which  chivalry  inspired  had  a  wonderful  influence  on  manners  and 
conduct  during  the  twelfth,  thirteenth,  fourteenth,  and  fifteenth  centuries. 
They  were  so  deeply  rooted,  that  they  continued  to  operate  aAer  the 
vigour  and  reputation  of  the  institntkxi  itself  began  to  decline.    Some 
oofisiderable  transactions,  recorded  in  the  following  histoiy,  resemble  the 
adventurous  exploits  of  chivaliy,  rather  than  the  well-regulated  operations 
of  sound  policy.    Some  of  the  most  eminent  personages,  whose  charac- 
ters will  be  delineated,  were  stropgly  tinctured  with  this  romantic  spirit. 
Francis  I.  was  ambitious  to  distii^^ish  himself  by  all  the  qualities  of  an 
accomplished  knight,  and  endeavoured  to  imitate  the  enterprising  genius 
of  chivalry  in  war,  as  well  as  its  ptxnp  and  courtesy  during  peace.    The 
fame  which  the  French  monarch  acquired  by  these  nUendid  actions,  so 
£u  dazzled  his  more  temperate  rival,  that  he  departed  on  some  occasions 
from  his  usual  prudence  and  moderation,  and  emulated  Francis  in  deeds  of 
prowess  or  of  gallantry  [27]. 

IX.  The  progress  of  science,  and  the  cultivation  of  literature,  had  a 
eoDsiderable  efect  in  changing  the  manners  of  the  European  nations,  and 
mtroducing  that  civility  and  refinement  by  which  they  are  now  distin- 
guished. At  the  time  when  their  empire  was  overturned,  the  Romans, 
dwugfa  they  had  lost  that  correct  taste  wnich  has  rendered  the  productions 
of  tmir  anceston  standards  of  excellence,  and  models  of  imitation  for  suc- 
ceeding ages,  still  preserved  their  love  of  letters,  and  cultivated  the  arts 
with  great  ardour.    But  rude  barbarians  were  so  far  from  beiiw:  struck 
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with  any  admiration  of  these  unknown  accomplishments^  that  they  despised 
them.  They  were  not  arrived  at  that  state  of  society,  when  tliose  facul- 
ties of  the  human  mind,  which  have  beauty  and  elegance  for  their  objects, 
beein  to  udbld  themselves.  They  were  strangers  to  most  of  those  wants 
and  desires  which  are  the  parents  of  ingenious  invention ;  and  as  they  did 
not  comprehend  either  the  merit  or  utility  of  the  Roman  arts,  they  destroyed 
the  monuments  of  them,  with  an  industiy  not  inferior  to  that  with  which 
their  posterity  have  since  studied  to  preserve  or  to  recover  them.  The 
convulsions  occasioned  by  the  settlement  of  so  many  unpolished  tribes  in 
the  empire ;  the  frequent  as  well  as  violent  revolutions  in  every  kiqgdom 
which  they  establi^ed ;  together  with  the  interior  defects  in  the  form  of 
government  which  they  introduced,  banished  security  and  leisure ;  pre- 
vented the  growth  of  taste,  or  the  culture  of  science  ;  and  kept  Europe, 
during  several  centuries,  in  that  state  of  ignorance  which  has  been  already 
descnoed.  But  the  events  and  institutions  which  I  have  enumerated,  pro- 
duced great  alterations  in  society.  As  soon  as  their  operation,  in  restoring 
liberty  and  independence  to  one  part  of  the  community,  be^an  to  be  felt ; 
as  soon  as  they  began  to  communicate  to  all  the  members  of  society,  some 
taste  of  the  advantages  arising  from  commerce,  from  public  order,  and 
horn  personal  security,  the  human  mind  became  conscious  of  powers  which 
it  did  not  formerly  perceive,  and  fond  of  occupations  or  pursuits  of  which 
it  was  formerly  incapable.  Towards  the  beginning  of  the  twelfth  centuiy, 
we  discern  the  first  symptoms  of  its  awakening  from  that  lethargy  in  which 
it  had  been  long  sunk,  and  observe  it  turning  with  curiosity  and  attention 
towards  new  objects. 

The  first  literaiy  efforts,  however,  of  the  European  nations  in  the  middle 
ages,  were  extremely  ill-directed.  Among  nations,  as  well  as  individuals, 
the  powers  of  imagination  attained  some  degree  of  vigour  before  the  intel- 
lectual faculties  are  much  exercised  in  speculative  or  abstract  disquisition. 
Men  are  poets  before  they  are  philosophers.  They  feel  with  sensibility, 
and  describe  with  force,  when  they  have  made  but  litde  progress  in  inves- 
tigation or  reasoning.  The  age  of  Homer  and  of  Hesiod  long  preceded 
that  of  Thales  or  of  Socrates.  But.  unhappily  for  literature,  our  ances- 
tors, deviating  from  this  courae  which  nature  points  out,  plunged  at  once 
into  the  depths  of  abstruse  and  metaphysical  inquiry.  They  had  been 
converted  to  the  Christian  faith,  soon  after  they  settled  in  their  new  con- 
quests. But  they  did  not  receive  it  pure.  The  presumption  of  men  bad 
added  to  the  simple  and  instructive  doctrines  of  Christianity  the  theories 
of  a  rain  philosophy,  that  attempted  to  penetrate  into  mysteries,  and  to 
decide  questions  which  the  limited  faculties  of  the  human  mind  are  un- 
able to  comprehend  or  to  resolve.  These  ovei^urious  speculations  were 
incorporatea  with  the  system  of  religion,  and  came  to  be  considered  as  the 
most  essential  part  of  it.  As  soon,  then,  as  curiosity  prompted  men  to 
inquire  and  to  reason,  these  were  the  subjects  which  first  presented  them- 
selves, and  engaged  their  attention.  The  scholastic  theology,  with  its  infi- 
nite train  of  wAa  disquisitions  and  subtile  distinctions  concerning  points 
which  are  not  the  object  of  human  reason,  was  the  firat  production  of  the 
spirit  of  inquiiy  afler  it  began  to  resume  some  degree  of  activity  and  vigour 
in  Europe.  It  was  not,  however,  this  circumstance  alone  that  gave  such  a 
wronff  turn  to  the  minds  of  men,  when  they  began  again  to  exercise  talents 
which  they  had  so  long  neglected.  Most  of  the  persops  who  attempted  to 
vevive  literature  in  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries  had  received 
instruction,  or  derived  tiieir  principles  of  science,  from  the  Greeks  in  the 
eastern  empire,  or  from  the  Arabians  in  Spain  and  Africa.  Both  these 
people,  acute  and  inquisitive  to  excess,  bad  corrupted  those  sciences  which 
they  cultivated.  The  former  rendered  theology  a  system  of  speculative 
refinement,  or  of  endless  controversy.  The  latter  communicated  to  phi- 
iosophy  a  spirit  of  metaphysical  ana  frivolous  subtlety.    Misled  by  these 
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'inudeSy  the  'fenm  who  firet  applied  to  science  were  involved  in  a  maze 
of  intricate  inquiries.  Instead  of  allov^ring  their  fanc^  to  take  its  natural 
ran^  and  to  produce  such  worics  of  invention  as  injght  have  improved 
their  taste,  ana  refined  their  sentiments ;  instead  of  cultivating  tbose  arts 
which  embellish  human  life,  and  render  it  comf<vtable ;  they  were  fettered 
by  authoritjTy  they  were  led  astray  by  example,  and  wasted  the  whole 
force  of  their  gemus  in  speculations  as  unavailing  as  they  were  difficult. 

But  (hiitless  and  ill-directed  as  tiiese  speculations  were,  their  novelty 
roused,  and  their  boldness  interested  the  human  mind.  The  ardour  witn 
which  men  pursued  those  uninviting  studies,  was  astonishins^.  Genuine 
philosophy  was  never  cultivated,  in  any  enlightened  age,  wim  more  zeal. 
Schools,  upon  the  model  of  those  instituted  by  Charlemagne,  were  opened 
in  every  cs^thedral,  and  almost  in  every  monasteiy  of  note.  Colleges  and 
universities  were  erected  and  formed  into  communities  or  corporations, 
l^ovemed  by  their  own  laws,  and  invested  with  separate  and  extensive 
jurisdiction  over  their  own  members.  A  regular  course  of  studies  was 
planned.  Privileges  of  gteai  value  were  conferred  on  masters  and  scho- 
fan.  Academical  titles  and  honours  of  various  kinds  were  invented  as  a 
recompense  for  both.  Nor  was  it  in  the  schools  alone  that  superiority  in 
science  led  to  reputatkNi  and  authority;  it  became  an  object  ot  respect  in 
life,  and  advanced  such  as  acquired  it  to  a  rank  of  no  inconsiderable  emi- 
nence. Allured  by  all  these  advantages,  an  incredible  number  of  students 
resorted  to  those  new  seats  of  leamir^,  and  crowded  with  eagerness  into 
that  new  path  which  was  opened  to  fame  and  distinction. 

But  how  considerable  soever  these  first  efforts  may  appear,  there  was 
one  circumstance  which  prevented  the  e&ctsof  them  from  bein^  as  exten- 
sive as  they  naturally  ought  to  have  been.  All  tlie  languages  in  Europe, 
during  the  period  under  review,  were  barbarous.  They  were  destitute 
of  elegance,  of  force,  and  even  of  perspicuity.  No  attempt  had  been 
hitherto  made  to  improve  or  to  polish  them.  The  Latin  tongue  was  con- 
secrated by  the  church  to  reliffion.  Custom,  with  authority  scarcely  less 
sacred,  had  appropriated  it  to  literature.  All  the  sciences  cultivated  m  the 
twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries  were  taught  in  Latin.  All  books  with  re- 
spect to  them  were  written  in  that  language.  It  would  have  been  deemed 
a  degradation  of  any  important  subject,  to  have  treated  of  it  in  a  modem 
language.  This  confined  science  within  a  veiy  narrow  circle.  The 
leamea  alone  were  admitted  into  the  temple  of  knowledge ;  the  ^ate  was 
shut  against  all  others,  who  were  suffered  to  remain  involved  in  theu:  former 
darkness  and  ignorance. 

But  though  science  was  thus  prevented,  during  several  ages,  from  dif- 
fusing itself^through  society,  and  its  influence  was  much  circumscribed ; 
the  progress  whidi  it  made  may  be  mentioned,  nevertheless,  among  the 
£reat  causes  which  contributed  to  introduce  a  change  of  manners  into 
Europe.  The  ardent,  though  ill-judged  spirit  of  in<)uiiy  which  1  have 
descnbed,  occasioned  a  fermentation  of  mind  that  put  ingenuity  and  inven- 
tion in  motion,  and  ^ve  them  vigour.  It  led  men  to  a  new  employment 
of  their  faculties,  which  they  fouml  to  be  agreeable  as  well  as  interesting. 
It  accustomed  them  to  exercises  and  occupations  which  tended  to  soAen 
their  manners,  and  to  give  them  some  relish  for  the  gentle  virtues^  peculiar 
to  people  among  whom  science  has  been  cultivated  with  success  [28l. 

A.  The  progress  of  commerce  had  considerable  influence  in  polishing 
the  manners  of  the  European  nations,  and  in  establishing  amoi^  them 
order,  equal  laws,  and  humanity.  The  wants  of  men,  in  me  original  and 
most  simple  state  of  society,  are  so  few,  and  their  desires  so  limited,  that 
they  rest  contented  with  the  natural  productions  of  their  climate  and  soil, 
or  with  what  they  can  add  to  these  by  their  own  rude  industry.  They 
have  no  superfluities  to  dispose  of,  and  few  necessities  that  demand  a 
supply.    Every  little  community  subsisting  on  it9  own  domestic  flock,  and 
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satisfied  with  it,  is  either  .ittle  acquainted  with  the  states  around  it,  or  at 
▼ariaoce  with  them.  Society  and  manners  must  be  considerably  improved, 
and  many  pBovisions  must  be  made  for  public  order  and  personal  securi^^, 
before  a  liberal  intercourse  can  take  place  between  different  nations.  We 
find,  accordingly,  that  the  first  efiect  of  the  settlement  of  the  barbarians  in 
the  Empire,  was  to  divide  those  nations  which  the  Roman  power  had  united. 
Europe  was  broken  v  to  many  separate  communities.  The  intercourse 
between  these  divided  states,  ceased  almost  entirely  during  several  cen- 
turies. Navigation  was  dangerous  in  seas  infested  by  pirates ;  nor  could 
strangers  trust  to  a  friendly  reception  in  the  ports  of  uncivilized  nations. 
Even  between  distant  parts  of  the  same  kineaom,  the  communication  was 
rare  and  difficult.  The  lawless  rapine  of  banditti,  together  with  the  avowed 
exactions  of  the  nobles,  scarcely  less  formidable  than  oppressive,  rendered 
a  journey  of  any  length  a  perilous  enterprise.  Fixed  to  the  spot  in  which 
thiey  resided,  the  greater  part  of  the  inhabitants  of  Europe  lost,  in  a  great 
measure,  the  knowledge  of  remote  regions,  and  were  iinacquainted  with 
their  names,  their  situations,  their  climates,  and  their  commodities  [29]. 

Various  causes,  however,  contributed  to  revive  the  spirit  of  commerce, 
and  to  renew,  in  some  degree,  the  intercourse  between  different  nations. 
The  Italians,  b;^  their  connection  with  Constantinople,  and  other  cities  of 
the  Greek  empire,  had  preserved  in  their  own  countiy  considerable  relbh 
for  the  precious  commodities  and  curious  manufactures  of  the  East.  They 
communicated  some  knowledj^e  of  these  to  the  countries  contiguous  to 
Italy.  But  this  commerce  being  extremely  limited,  the  intercourse  which 
it  occasioned  between  different  nations  was  not  considerable.  The  Cru- 
sades,  by  leading  multitudes  from  every  comer  of  Europe  Into  Asia,  opened 
a  more  extensive  communication  between  the  East  and  West,  whicn  sub- 
sisted for  two  centuries ;  and  though  the  object  of  these  expeditions  was 
conquest  and  not  commerce ;  though  the  issue  of  them  proved  as  unfortu- 
nate, as  the  motives  for  undertaking  them  were  wild  and 'enthusiastic: 
their  commercial  effects,  as  hath  been  shown,  were  both  beneficial  ana 
permanent  During  the  continuance  of  the  Crusades,  the  great  cities  in 
Italy,  and  in  other  countries  of  Europe,  acquired  liberty,  and  together 
witn  it  such  privileges  as  rendered  tnem  respectable  and  independent 
communities.  Thus,  in  eveiy  state,  there  was  formed  a  new  order  of 
citizens,  to  whom  commerce  presented  itself  as  their  proper  object,  and 
opened  to  them  a  certain  path  to  wealth  and  consideration.  Soon  after 
the  close  of  the  Holy  War,  the  mariner's  compass  was  invented,  which, 
by  rendering  navigation  more  secure,  encouraged  it  to  become  more  adven- 
turous, facilitated  the  communication  between  remote  nations*  and  brought 
tiiem  nearer  to  each  oth^. 

The  Italian  States,  during  the  same  period,  established  a  regular  com- 
merce with  the  East  in  the  ports  of  Egypt,  and  drew  from  thence  all  the 
rich  products  of  the  Indies.  They  introduced  into  their  4|wn  territories 
znanutacturefl  of  various  kinds,  ana  caxricd  them  on  with  great  iiigemiity 
and  vigour.  They  attemptea  new  arts ;  and  transplanted  from  warmei 
climates,  to  which  they  had  been  hitherto  deemed  peculiar,  several  natural 
productions  which  now  furnish  the  materials  of  a  lucrative  and  extended 
commerce.  Ail  these  commodities,  whether  imported  from  Asia,  or  pro 
duced  by  their  own  skill,  they  disposed  of  to  great  advantage  among  the 
other  people  of  Europe,  who  began  to  acauire  some  taste  for  an  elegance 
m  living  unknown  to  their  ancestors,  or  despised  by  them.  Dunne  the 
twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries  the  commerce  of  Europe  was  ahnost 
entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  Italians,  more  commonly  known  in  those  ages 
by  the  name  of  Lombards.  Companies  or  societies  of  Lombard  mer 
cnants  settled  in  every  different  kingdom.  They  were  taken  under  the 
immediate  protection  of  the  several  govemmentj.  They  enjoyed  extensive 
firivileges  and  immunities.    The  operation  of  the  ancient  oarbarous  lawi 
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QonoeroinK  stnngpei^  was  suspeoded  with  respect  to  than.    They  became 
Ibe  carriersy  the  maiMi£aicUirers»  and  the  bankers  of  all  Eun^. 

While  the  Italians,  in  the  South  of  Europe,  were  cultivating  trade  with 
sech  industiy  and  success^  the  commercial  spirit  awakened  m  the  North 
towards  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth  centuiy.  As  the  nations  around  the 
Baltic  were,  at  that  time,  extremely  barbarous,  and  infested  that  sea  with 
their  piracies*  the  cities  of  Lubec  and  Hambui;^,  soon  after  they  began  te 
open  some  trade  with  these  people,  found  it  necessaiy  to  enter  into  a  leaffue 
or  mutual  defence.  They  denved  such  adyanta^s  from  this  union,  mat 
other  towns  acceded  to  their  confederacy,  and  in  a  short  time,  eighty  of 
the  most  considerable  cities  scattered  through  those  extensive  countries 
which  stretch  from  the  bottom  of  the  Baltic  to  Cologne  on  the  Rhine,  ioined 
in  the  &mous  Hanseatic  league,  which  became  so  formidable,  tnat  its 
alliance  was  courted,  and  its  enmity  was  dreaded  by  the  greatest  monarchs. 
The  members  of  this  poweiful  association  formed  the  fint  s^rstematic  plan 
of  commerce  known  m  the  middle  ages,  and  conducted  it  by  common 
laws  enacted  in  their  general  assemblies.  They  supplied  the  rest  of  Europe 
with  naval  stores,  am  pitched  on  different  towns,  the  most  eminent  of 
which  was  Bruges  in  Flanders,  where  they  established  staples  in  which 
theii  conuneree  was  rerulaily  carried  on.  Thither  the  Lombards  brought 
the  productions  of  India,  together  with  the  manufactures  of  Italy,  and 
exchanged  them  for  the  more  buU^,  but  not  less  useful  commodities  of  the 
North.  The  Hanseatic  merchants  disposed  of  the  cargoes  which  they 
xeoeived  from  the  Lombards,  in  the  ports  of  the  Baltic,  or  carried  them  up 
themat  rivers  into  the  interior  parts  of  Germany. 

This  rwular  Intercourse  opened  between  the  nations  in  the  north  and 
south  of  £iroi>e,  made  them  sensible  of  their  mutual  wants,  and  created 
such  new  and  increasing  demands  for  oommodities  of  eveiy  kind,  that  it 
exched  among  the  inhabitants  of  the  Netheriands  a  more  vigorous  spirit 
in  canying.oQ  the  twog[reat  manufactures  of  wool  and  flax,  which  seem  to 
have  been  considerable  in  that  country  as  early  as  the  age  of  Chariemagne. 
Aa  Bniges  became  the  centre  of  communication  between  the  Lombard  and 
Hanseatic  merchants,  the  Flemings  traded  with  both  in  that  city  to  such 
extent^  as  well  as  advantage,  as  spread  among  them  a  general  haoit  of  in- 
dustiy, which  long  rendered  Flanders  and  the  adjacent  provinces  the  most 
opulent,  the  most  nopuious,  and  best  cultivated  countries  in  Europe. 

Struck  with  the  flourishinflr  state  of  these  provinces,  of  which  he  discerned 
the  true  cause,  Edward  III.  of  England  endeavoured  to  excite  a  spirit  of 
industiy  amon^  his  own  subjects,  who,  blind  to  the  advantages  of  their 
situation,  and  ignorant  of  the  source  from  which  opulence  was  destined  to 
flow  into  their  country,  were  so  little  attentive  to  their  commercial  interests, 
as  hardly  to  attempt  those  manufactures,  the  materials  of  which  they 
fumishea  to  ioreiffners.  By  alluriqg  Flemish  artisans  to  settle  in  his 
dominions,  as  well  as  by  many  wise  laws  for  the  encouragement  and 
renjlatioo  of  trade,  Edwwl  gave  a  beginning  to  the  woollen  manufactures 
oTEnglaiid,  and  first  turned  the  active  and  enterprising  genius  of  his  people 
lowaras  those  arts  which  have  raised  the  English  to  the  highest  rsmk 
amon^  commercial  nations. 

This  increase  of  commeroe,  and  of  intercourse  between  nations,  how 
inconsiderable  soever  it  may  appear  in  respect  of  their  rapid  and  extensive 
ptqgress  during  the  last  ana  present  ag^,  seems  wonderfully  great,  when 
wc  compare  it  with  the  state  of  both  m  Europe  previous  to  the  twelfth 
centuiy.  It  did  not  fail  of  producing  great  effects.  Commerce  tends  to 
wear  off  those  prejudices  which  maintain  distinction  and  animosity  between 
nations.  It  sonens  and  polishes  the  manners  of  men.  It  unites  them  by 
cue  of  the  strongest  of  all  ties,  the  desire  of  supplying  their  mutual  wants. 
It  disposes  them  to  peace,  by  establishing  m  eveiy  state  an  order  of 
citizens  bound  bytfadur  intenst  to  be  the  guardians  of  public  tranquillity. 

Vol.  II.- 
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Aa  soon  as  the  commercial  spirit  acquires  vigour,  and  b^ins  to  earn  an 
ascendant  in  any  society,  we  discover  a  new  genius  in  its  poucy,  its 
alliances,  its  wars,  and  its  negotiations.  Conspicuous  proo&  of  this  occur 
in  the  history  of  the  Italian  states,  of  the  Hanseatic  league,  and  the  cities 
of  the  Netherlands  during  the  period  under  review.  In  proportion  as  com* 
merce  made  its  way  into  the  different  countries  of  Europe,  they  succes- 
sively turned  their  attention  to  those  objects,  and  adopted  those  manncrsy 
which  occupy  and  distinguish  polished  nations  [30]. 


SECTION  II. 


View  of  the  Proeress  of  Society  in  Europe^  with  respect  to  the  Ckmtmand 
of  the  TfcUional  Force  requisite  in  Foreign  Operations. 

Such  are  the  events  and  institutions  which,  by  their  powerful  operation, 
contributed  gradually  to  introduce  regular  government  and  polished  man- 
ners into  the  various  nations  of  Europe.  When  we  survey  the  state  of 
society,  or  the  character  of  individuals,  at  the  opening  of  the  fifteenth 
century,  and  then  turn  back  to  view  the  condition  of  both  at  the  time 
when  the  barbarous  tribes,  which  overturned  the  Roman  power,  completed 
their  settlement  in  their  new  conquests,  the  progress  which  mankind  had 
made  towards  order  and  refinement  will  appear  immense. 

Government,  however,  was  still  far  from  having  attained  that  state,  in 
which  extensive  monarchies  act  with  the  united  vigour  of  the  whole  com- 
munity, or  carry  on  great  undertakings  with  perseverance  and  success. 
Small  tribes  or  communities,  even  in  Iheir  rudest  state,  may  operate  m 
concert,  and  exert  their  utmost  force.  They  are  excited  to  act  not  by  the 
distant  objects  or  the  refined  speculations  which  interest  or  affect  men  in 
polished  societies,  but  by  their  present  feelings.  The  insults  of  an  enemy 
kindle  resentment ;  the  success  of  a  rival  tri^  awakens  emulation ;  these 
passions  communicate  from  breast  to  breast,  and  all  the  members  of  the 
community,  with  united  ardour,  rush  into  the  field  in  order  to  gratify  their 
revenge,  or  to  acquire  distinction.  But  in  widely  extended  states,  such  as 
'  the  great  kin^oms  of  Europe  at  the  beginning  of  the  fifteenth  centuiy, 
where  there «is  little  intercourse  between  the  distant  members  of  the  com- 
munity, and  where  every  great  enterprise  requires  previous  concert  and 
long  preparation,  nothing  can  rouse  and  call  forth  their  united  strength,  but 
the  aosolute  command  of  a  despot,  or  the  powerful  influence  of  regular 
policy.  Of  the  former,  the  vast  empires  in  the  East  are  an  example ;  the 
irresistible  mandate  of  the  sovereign  reaches  the  most  remote  provinces  of 
fab  dominions,  and  compels  whatever  number  of  his  subjects  he  is  pleased 
to  summon,  to  follow  his  standard.  The  kingdoms  of  Europe,  in  tiie  pre- 
sent age,  are  an  instance  of  the  latter ;  the  prince,  by  the  less  violent,  but 
no  less  effectual  operation  of  laws  and  a  well-regulated  government,  fs 
enabled  to  avail  himself  of  the  whole  force  of  his  state,  and  to  employ  k 
in  enterprises  which  require  strenuous  and  persevering  efforts. 

But,  at  the  opening  of  the  fifteenth  century,  the  political  constitution  in 
alljhe  kingdoms  of  Europe  was  very  different  from  either  of  these  states 
of  government.  The  several  monarchs,  though  they  had  somewhat  en- 
laiged  the  boundaries  of  prerogative  bj  successful  encroachments  on  the 
immunities  and  privileges  of  the  nobility,  were  possessed  of  an  authority 
extremely  limited.  The  laws  and  interior  police  of  kingdoms,  thougn 
much  improved  by  the  variouai  events  and  regulations  which  I  have  enu- 
merated, were  still  feeble  and  imperfect.  In  every  countiy,  a  numerous 
hpdy  of  nobles,  who  continued  to  be  formidable  notwithstandinjpif  the  various 
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expedients  employed  to  depress  them,  watched  all  the  motkNM  of  their 
sovereign  with  a  jealous  attention,  which  set  bounds  to  his  ambitionf  and 
either  prevented  his  forming  schemes  of  extensive  enterprise,  or  obstructed 
the  execution  of  them. 

The  ordinaiy  revenues  of  every  prince  were  so  extremely  small  as  to 
be  inadequate  to  any  great  undertaking.  He  depended  for  extraordinary 
supplies  on  the  gooa-will  of  his  subjects,  who  granted  them  oAen  with  a 
reluctant,  and  always  with  a  sparing  hand. 

As  the  revenues  of  princes  were  mconsiderable,  the  armies  which  they 
could  brii^  into  the  field  were  unfit  for  lone  and  effectual  service.  Instead 
of  beii^  able  to  employ  troops  trained  to  skill  in  arms,  and  to  militaiy  sub- 
ordination, b^  regular  disciphne,  monarchs  were  obliged  to  depend  on  such 
forces  as  their  vassals  conducted  to  their  standard  in  consequence  of  their 
militaiy  tenures-.  These,  as  they  were  bodnd  to  remain  under  arms  only 
for  a  short  time>  could  not  march  far  from  their  usual  place  of  residence,, 
and  being  more  attached  to  the  lord  of  whom  they  held,  than  to  the  sove- 
reign whom  they  served,  were  often  as  much  disposed  to  counteract  as  to 
forward  his  scHemes.  Nor  were  they,  even  if  they  had  been  more  sub- 
ject to  the  command  of  the  monarch,  proper  instruments  to  cany  into  exe- 
cution any  great  and  arduous  enterprise.  The  strength  of  an  army,  formed 
either  for  conquest  or  defence,  lies  in  infantr^r.  To  the  stability  and  dis- 
cipline of  their  legions,  consisting  chiefly  of  infantry,  the  Romans,  diirii^ 
the  times  of  the  republic,  were  indebted  for  their  victories ;  and  when  their 
descendants,  foigetting  the  institutions  which  had  led  them  to  universal 
dominion,  so  far  altered  their  military  system  as  to  place  their  principal 
confidence  in  a  numerous  cavaliy,  the  undisciplined  impetuosity  of  the 
barbarous  nations,  who  fought  mostly  on  foot,  was  sufficient,  as  I  have 
already  observed,  to  overcome  them.  These  nations,  soou  after  they  set- 
tled in  their  new  conquests^  uninstructed  by  the  fatal  error  of  the  Romans, 
relinquished  the  customs  ot  their  ancestors,  and  converted  the  chief  force 
of  their  armies  into  cavalry.  Among  the  Romans  this  change  was  occa- 
sioned by  the  effeminacy  of  their  troops,  who  could  not  endure  the  fati^es 
of  service,  which  their  more  virtuous  and  hardy  ancestors  bad  sustained 
with  ease.  Among  the  people  who  establishea  the  new  monarchies  into 
which  Europe  was  divided,  this  innovation  in  military  discipline  seems  to 
have  flowed  from  the  pride  of  the  nobles,  who,  scorning  to  mingle  with 
persons  of  inferior  rank,  aimed  at  being  distinguished  from  them  in  the 
field,  as  well  as  during  peace.  The  institution  of  chivalry,  and  the 
frequency  of  tournaments,  in  which  knights,  in  complete  armour,  entered 
the  lists  on  horseback  with  extraordinaiy  splendour,  displaying  amazing 
address,  force,  and  valour,  brought  cavaliy  into  still  greater  esteem. 
The  fondness  for  that  service  increased  to  such  a  degree,  that  during 
the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  centuries,  the  armies  of  Europe  were 
composed  almost  entirely  of  cavalry.  No  gendeman  would  appear 
in  the  field  but  on  horseback.  To  serve  in  any  other  manner,  he  would 
have  deemed  derogatory  to  his  rank.  The  cavalry,  by  way  of  distinction, 
was  called  TKe  BattUy  and  on  it  alone  depended  the  fate  of  everv  action. 
The  infantry,  collected  from  the  dregs  and  refuse  of  the  people,  ill  armed 
and  worse  disciplined,  was  almost  of  no  account. 

As  these  circumstances  rendered  the  operations  of  particular  kingdoms 
less  considerable  and  less  vigorous,  so  they  long  kept  the  princes  of  Europe 
from  giviQg  such  attention  to  the  schemes  and  transactions  of  their  nei^- 
lK>urs,  as  might  lead  them  to  form  any  regular  system  of  public  secunty. 
They  were,  of  consequence,  prevented  from  umtiog  in  confederacy,  or 
from  acting  with  concert,  in  order  to  establish  such  a  distribution  and 
balance  of  power,  as  should  hinder  any  state  fix)m  rising  to  a  superiority, 
which  might  endanger  the  general  liberty  and  independence.  During 
several  centuries,  the  nations  of  Europe  appear  to  have  considered  them 
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selves  as  sepamte  societies,  scarcely  connected  together  by  any  oommoo 
interest,  ana  little  concerned  in  eaco  other's  affairs  or  operations.  An  ex- 
tensire  commerce  did  not  aflbrd  them  an  opportunity  of  obseryin^  and  pene- 
trating ifito  the  schemes  of  eyeiy  different  state.  They  had  not  ambassa- 
dors residing  constantly  in  every  court  to  watch  and  give  early  intelligence 
of  all  its  motions.  The  exp;ectation  of  remote  advantages,  or  the  prospect 
of  distant  and  contingent  evils,  were  not  sufficient  to  excite  nations  to  take 
arms.  Such  only  as  were  within  the  sphere  of  immediate  danger,  and 
unavoidabhf  exposed  to  iniuiy  or  insult,  thousfat  themselves  interested  in 
any  contest,  or  oound  to  take  precautions  for  their  own  safety. 

Whoever  records  the  transactions  of  any  of  the  more  considerable  Euro- 
pean states,  during  the  two  last  centuries,  must  write  the  history  of  Europe. 
Its  various  kingdoms  throughout  that  period,  have  been  formed  into  oile 

Seat  system,  so  ck)sely  united!  that  each  holding  a  determinate  station, 
e  operations  of  one  are  so  felt  by  all,  as  to  influence  their  counseb  and 
regulate  their  measures.  But  previous  to  the  fifteenth  century,  unless 
when  vicinity  of  territoiy  rendered  the  occasions  of  discord  frequent  and 
unavoidable,  or  when  national  emulation  fomented  or  embittered  the  spirit 
of  hostility,  the  affairs  of  different  countries  are  seldom  interwoven  with 
each  other.  In  each  kingdom  of  Europe  ^at  events  and  revolutions  hap- 
pened, which  the  other  powers  beheia  with  almost  the  same  indifference 
as  if  they  bad  been  uninterested  spectators,  to  whom  the  effect  of  these 
transactions  could  never  extend. 

During  the  violent  struggles  between  France  and  England,  and  notwitb- 
standinff  the  alarming  progress  which  was  made  towards  ienderine  one 
prince  ue  master  of  wxa  these  kingdoms,  hardly  one  measure,  which  can 
De  considered  as  the  result  of  a  sagacious  and  prudent  policy,  was  formed 
in  order  to  euard  against  an  event  so  fatal  to  Europe.  The  Dukes  of 
Burgundy  and  Bretajgne,  whom  their  situation  would  not  permit  to  remain 
neutral,  engaged,  it  is  true,  in  the  contest ;  but  in  taking  their  part,  they 
seem  rather  to  have  followed  the  impulse  of  their  passions,  than  to  have 
been  gruided  by  any  just  discernment  of  the  danger  which  threatened 
themselves  and  the  tranquillity  of  Europe.  The  other  princes,  seemingly 
unaflected  by  the  alternate  successes  of  the  contendins^  parties,  left  them 
to  decide  the  quarrel  by  themselves,  or  interposed  only  oy  feeble  and  inef- 
fectual negotiations. 

NotwitManding  the  perpietual  hostilities  in  which  the  various  kingdoms 
of  Spain  were  eneaged  during  several  centuries,  and  the  successive  occur- 
rences which  visibly  tended  to  unite  that  part  of  the  continent  into  one 
great  monarchy,  the  princes  of  Europe  hardly  took  any  step  iJnom  which 
we  may  conclude  that  they  gave  a  proper  attetation  to  that  important  event. 
They  permitted  a  power  to  rise  imperceptibly,  and  to  acquire  strength 
there,  which  soon  became  fiMrmidable  to  all  its  nei§[hbours. 

Amidst  the  violent  convulsions  with  which  the  spirit  of  domination  in  the 
see  of  Rome,  and  the  turbulent  ambition  of  the  German  nobles,  a^tated 
the  empire,  neither  the  authority  of  the  jpopes,  seconded  by  all  their  arti- 
fices aiid  intrigues,  nor  the  solicitations  of  the  emperors,  could  induce  any 
of  the  powerful  monarchs  of  Europe  to  engage  in  their  quarrel,  or  to  avail 
themselves  of  many  favourable  opportunities  of  interposing  with  effect  and 
advantage. 

This  amazing  inactivity,  during  transactions  so  interesting,  is  not  to  be 
imputed  to  any  incapacity  of  cusceniinff  their  political  consequences. 
The  power  of  judging  with  sagacity,  ana  of  acting  with  vigour,  is  the 
portion  of  men  m  evexr  a^.  The  monarchs  who  reigned  in  Uie  different 
kingdoms  of  Europe  dunng  several  centuries,  were  not  blind  to  their  par- 
ticular interest,  negligent  of  the  public  safety,  or  strangers  to  the  metnod 
of  securing  both.  If  they  did  not  adopt  that  salutary  system,  which  teaches 
modon  politicians  to  taKe  the  alarm  at  the  prospect  of  distant  danger^ 
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which  prompts  them  to  check  the  fint  encroachments  of  any  fomidable 
power,  and  which  renders  each  state  the  ruardiany  in  some  degreei  of  the 
rights  and  independence  of  all  its  neighbouiSy  this  was  owing  entirely  to 
such  knpeHectioos  and  disordeis  in  the  civil  goTemment  of  each  countrj* 
as  made  it  impossible  for  sovereigns  to  act  suitably  to  those  ideas  which 
the  posture  of  affairs,  and  their  own  observation^  must  have  sugrested. 

But  duriq^  the  course  of  the  fifteenth  centunr,  various  events  happened* 
whkh,  by  |f iving  princes  more  entire  command  of  the  force  in  their  respec- 
tive domimonsy  rendered  their  operations  more  vimous  and  extendve. 
In  consequence  of  this,  the  affiiirs  of  different  kii^aoms  becomiqg  more 
frequently  as  well  as  more  intimately  connecte<^  they  were  gradually 
accustomed  to  act  in  concert  and  confederacy,  and  were  insensibly  pre- 
pared  for  forming  a  system  of  policy,  in  order  to  establish  or  to  preserve 
such  a  balance  of  power  as  was  most  consistent  with  the  general  securit^r. 
It  was  during  the  reign  of  Charles  the  FifUi,  that  the  ideas,  on  which  this 
system  is  founded,  first  came  to  be  fully  understood.  It  was  then,  that  the 
maxims  by  which  it  has  been  uniibimly  maintained  since  that  era,  were 
universally  adopted.  On  this  account,  a  view  of  the  causes  and  events 
which  contributed  to  establish  a  plan  of  policy,  more  salutary  and  exten- 
sive than  any  that  has  taken  place  in  the  coocuict  of  human  affairs,  is  not 
only  a  necessary  introduction  to  the  foUowing  work,  but  is  a  capital  object 
•n  the  histoiy  of  Europe. 

The  first  event  that  occasioned  any  considerable  alteratioo  in  the 
arrangement  of  af&irs  in  Europe,  was  the  annexation  of  the  extensive  ter^ 
ritoriea,  which  England  possessed  on  the  continent,  to  the  crown  of  France. 
While  the  English  were  masters  of  several  of  the  most  fertile  and  opulent 
provinces  in  France,  and  a  great  part  of  its  most  martial  inhabitants  was 
noiind  to  follow  their  standard,  an  English  monarch  considered  himself 
rather  as  the  rival,  than  as  the  vassal  m  the  soverei^  of  whom  he  held. 
The  kings  of  France,  circumscribed  and  thwarted  m  their  schemes  and 
operations  hy  an  adverBaiy  no  less  jealous  than  formidable,  durst  not  enter 
upon  any  enterprise  of  importance  or  cf  difliculty.  The  English  were 
always  at  hand,  reader  to  oppose  them.  They  dii^uted  even  their  right 
to  their  crown,  and  being^  able  to  penetrate,  with  ease,  into  the  heart  of  m 
kingdom,  could  arm  against  them  those  veiy  hands  which  ought  to  have 
be^  employed  in  tbeir  defence.  Timid  counsels  and  feeble  efforts  were 
natural  to  nxxiarchs  in  such  a  situation.  France,  dismembered  and  over- 
awed, could  not  attain  its  proper  station  in  the  system  of  Europe.  But  the 
death  of  Henry  V.  of  England,  happily  for  France,  and  not  unfortunately 
for  his  own  country,  delivered  the  French  firom  the  calami^  of  having  a 
foreign  master  seated  on  their  throne.  The  weakness  of  a  long  minonty* 
the  cussensions  in  the  flnglish  court,  together  with  the  uuiteady  and  lai^id 
conduct  which  these  occasioned,  afforaed  the  French  a  favourable  opnor- 
tunity  of  recovering  the  territories  which  they  had  lost.  The  native  valour 
of  the  French  nobuitf  heightened  to  an  entnusiastic  confidenos  by  a  sup- 
posed interposition  of  Heaven  in  their  behalf;  conducted  in  the  neld  by 
skilful  leaoers ;  and  directed  in  the  cabinet  by  a  prudent  monarch ;  was 
exerted  with  such  vigour  and  success,  during  this  favourable  juncture,  as 
not  only  wrested  from  the  Eivlisb  their  new  conquests,  but  stripped  them 
of  their  ancient  i>ossessions  in  France,  and  reduced  them  within  the  narrow 
precincts  of  Calais,  and  its  petty  territory. 

As  soon  as  so  many  considerable  provinces  were  reunited  to  their 
dominions  the  kiiigs  of  France,  conscious  of  this  acquisition  of  strength, 
be^an  to  form  bolckr  schemes  of  interior  ]>olicy,  as  well  as  of  fore^  ope- 
rations. They  immediately  became  formidable  to  their  neighbours,  who 
bc^n  to  &x  their  attention  on  their  measures  and  motions,  the  importance 
of  which  they  fuUy  perceived.  From  this  era,  France,  possessed  of  the 
advantages  wnich  it  aerives  fix>m  the  situation  and  contiguity  of  its  territories^ 
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as  well  as  from  the  number  and  valour  of  its  people,  rose  to  new  influence 
in  Europe,  and  was  the  first  power  in  a  condition  to  give  alarm  to  the 
jealousy  or  fears  of  the  states  around  it. 

Nor  was  France  indebted  for  this  increase  of  importance  merely  to  the 
reunion  of  the  provinces  which  had  been  torn  from  it.  A  circumstance 
attended  the  recoveiy  of  these,  which,  though  less  considerable,  and  less 
observed,  contributed,  not  a  little  to  give  adcutional  vigour  and  decision  to 
all  the  efforts  of  that  monarchy.  During  the  obstinate  struggles  between 
France  and  England,  all  the  defects  of  the  military  system  under  the  feudal 
government  were  sensibly  felt.  A  war  of  long  continuance  lan^ished, 
when  carried  on  by  troops  bound  and  accustomed  to  keep  the  field  for  a 
short  time.  Armies,  composed  chiefly  of  heavy-armed  cavalry,  were  unfit 
either  for  the  defence  or  tne  attack  of  the  many  towns  and  castles,  which 
it  became  necessary  to  guard  or  to  reduce.  In  order  to  obtain  such  per- 
manent and  effective  force,  as  became  requisite  during  these  lengthened 
contests,  the  kings  of  France  took  into  their  pay  considerable  bands  of 
mercenary  soldiers,  levied  sometimes  among  their  own  subjects,  and  some- 
times in  foreign  countries.  But  as  the  feudal  policy  provided  no  sufficient 
fund  for  such  extraordinary  service,  these  adventurers  were  dismissed  at 
the  close  of  every  campaign,  or  upon  any  prospect  of  accommodation ;  and 
having  been  little  accustomed  to  the  restramts  of  discipline,  they  frcauently 
tumea  their  arms  against  the  country  v^hich  they  had  been  hired  to  aefena, 
and  desolated  it  with  cruelty  not  inferior  to  that  of  its  forei^  enemies. 

A  body  of  troops  kept  constantly  on  foot,  and  regularly  trained  to  militaiy 
subordination,  would  nave  supplied  what  was  wanting  in  the  feudal  con- 
stitution, and  have  furnished  princes  with  the  means  of  executing  enter- 
prises to  which  they  were  then  unequal.  Such  an  establishment,  however, 
was  so  repugnant  to  the  genius  of  feudal  policy,  and  so  incompatible  with 
the  privileges  and  pretensions  of  the  nobility,  that  during  several  centuries 
no  monarch  was  either  so  bold,  or  so  powerful,  as  to  venture  on  any  step 
towards  introducing  it.  At  last,  Charles  VII.  availing  himself  of  the  repu 
tation  which  he  had  acquired  by  his  successes  against  the  English,  and 
taking  advantage  of  the  impressions  of  terror  which  such  a  formidable 
enemy  had  left  upon  the  minds  of  his  subjects,  executed  that  which  his 
predecessors  durst  not  attempt.  Under  pretence  of  having  always  ready 
a  force  sufficient  to  defend  the  kingdom  against  any  sudden  invasion  of  the 
English,  he,  at  the  time  when  he  disbanded  his  other  troops  [A.  D.  1445], 
ret£uned  under  arms  a  body  of  nine  thousand  cavalry,  and  of  sixteen  thou- 
sand infantry.  He  appropriated  funds  for  the  regular  payment  of  these ; 
he  stationea  them   in  different  places  of  the  kingdom,  according  to  his 

Pleasure  ;  and  appointed  the  officers  who  commanded  and  disciplined  them, 
^he  prime  nobility  courted  this  service,  in  which  thev  were  taught  to 
depend  on  their  sovereign,  to  execute  his  orders,  and  to  look  up  to  him  as 
the  judge  and  rewarder  of  their  merit.  The  feudal  militia,  composed  of 
the  vassals  whom  the  nobles  could  call  out  to  fellow  their  standard,  as  it 
was  in  no  degree  comparable  to  a  body  of  soldiers  regularly  trained  to  ws&r, 
sunk  gpraduaily  in  reputation.  The  strength  of  an  army  was  no  longer 
estimated  solely  by  the  number  of  cavaliy  which  served  in  it.  From  the 
time  that  gunpowder  was  invented,  ana  the  use  of  cannon  in  the  field 
became  general,  horsemen  cased  in  complete  armour  lost  all  the  advantage.? 
which^  gave  them  the  pre-eminence  over  other  soldiers.  The  helmet 
ihe  shield,  and  the  breastplate,  which  resisted  the  arrow  or  the  spear,  nc 
longer  afforded  them  security  against  these  new  instruments  of  destruction. 
The  service  of  infantry  rose  again  into  esteem,  and  victories  were  ^med, 
and  conquests  made,  chieflj  by  their  efforts.  The  nobles  and  their  mili- 
tary tenants,  though  sometraies  summoned  to  the  field,  according  to  ancient 
form,  were  considered  as  an  incumbrance  upon  the  troops  with  which  the^ 
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acted;  and  were  Tiewed  with  contempt  by  aoldien  aoctMtomed  to  the 
fJKoroos  and  steady  operations  of  regular  service. 

Thus  the  regulations  of  Charles  Vll.,  by  establishing  the  Brst  standing 
army  known  in  Europe,  occasioned  an  important  revolution  in  its  afiairS' 
and  policy.  By  taking  from  the  nobles  the  sole  direction  of  the  national 
military  kNTce,  which  had  raised  them  to  such  high  authority  and  import- 
ance, a  deep  wound  was  given  to  the  feudal  aristocracy,  in  tnat  part  where 
its  power  seemed  to  be  most  complete. 

France,  by  forming  this  body  of  regular  troops  at  a  time  when  there 
was  hardly  a  squadron  or  company  kept  in  constant  pay  in  any  other  part 
of  Europe,  acquired  such  advantages  over  its  neighbours,  either  in  attack 
or  defence,  that  self-preservation  made  it  necessaiy  for  them  to  imitate  its 
example.  Mercenary  troops  were  introduced  into  all  the  considerable 
kingdoms  on  the  continent.  They  gradually  became  the  only  militaiy 
force  that  was  employed  or  trusted.  It  has  lone  been  the  chief  object  of 
policy  to  increase  and  to  support  them.  It  has  long  been  the  great  aim  of 
princes  and  ministers  to  discredit  and  to  annihilate  all  other  means  of 
national  activity  or  defence. 

As  the  kings  of  France  ^t  the  start  of  other  powers  in  establishing  a 
raiJitarjr  force  in  their  dommions,  which  enabled  them  to  cany  on  foreign 
operations  with  more  vigour,  and  to  greater  extent,  so  they  were  the  first 
who  effectually  broke  the  feudal  aristocracy,  and  humbled  the  great  vassals 
of  the  crown,  who  by  their  exorbitant  power  had  long  circumscribed  the 
royal  prerogative  within  very  narrow  limits,  and  had  rendered  all  the 
erorts  of  the  monarchs  of  Europe  inconsiderable.  Many  things  concurred 
to  undermine,  gradually,  the  power  of  the  feudal  aristocracy  in  France 
The  wealth  and  property  of  the  nobility  were  greatly  impaired  during  the 
kmg  wars  which  the  kingdom  was  obnged  to  maintain  with  the  English. 
The  extraordinary  zeal  with  which  they  exerted  themselves  in  daence 
of  their  country  against  its  ancient  enemies,  exhausted  entirely  the  for- 
tunes of  some  great  families.  As  almost  eveiy  province  in  the  kingdom 
was,  in  its  turn,  the  seat  of  war,  the  lands  of  others  were  exposed  to  the 
depredations  of  the  enemy,  were  ravaged  by  the  mercenaiy  troons  which 
their  sovere^ns  hired  occasionally,  but  could  not  pay,  or  were  desolated 
with  rage  stifl  more  destructive,  by  the  peasants,  in  different  insurrections. 
At  the  same  time,  the  necessities  of  ^vernment  having  foreed  their  kineq 
upOD  the  desperate  expedient  of  making  great  and  sudden  alterations  in  the 
current  coin  of  the  kingdom,  the  fines,  quit-rents,  and  other  payments  fixed 
by  ancient  custom,  sunk  much  in  value,  and  the  revenues  of  a  fief  were 
reduced  far  below  the  sum  which  it  haa  once  yielded.  During  their  con- 
tests wit^  the  English,  in  which  a  generous  nobility  courted  every  station 
where  danger  appeared,  or  honour  could  be  gained,  many  families  of  note 
became  extinct,  and  their  fie^  were  reunited  to  the  crown.  Other  fiefs, 
in  a  long  course  of  years,  fell  to  female  heirs,  and  were  divided  among 
them ;  were  diminished  by  profuse  donations  to  the  church,  or  were  broken 
and  split  by  the  succession  of  remote  collateral  heirs.* 

Encouraged  by  these  manifest  symptoms  of  decline  in  that  body  which 
he  wished  to  depress,  Charles  VIl.  during  the  first  interval  of  peace  with 
England,  made  several  efforts  towards  establishing  the  regal  prerogative  on 
the  ruins  of  the  aristocracy.  But  his  obligations  to  the  nobles  were  so 
maiiy,  as  well  as  recent,  and  their  services  in  recovering  the  kingdom  so 
splendid,  as  rendered  it  necessary,  for  him  to  proceed  witn  moderation  and 
caution.    Such,  however,  was  the  authority  which  the  crown  had  acquired 

Sthe  prog[ressof  its  arms  against  the  EnglLsh,  and  so  much  was  the  power 
the  nobility  diminished,  that,  without  any  oi>position,  he  soon  made 
lonoyations  of  gre&t  consequence  in  the  constitution.    He  not  only  estab* 

*  BoalainTBllen  Hliioire  de  Go«v«nenient  d«  Fnuwe,  Lf(tr«  Tfi. 
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lished  that  ibrnudable  body  of  resnilar  troops^  which  has  been  mentioDedk 
but  he  was  the  first  monaiGh  of  France,  who»  by  his  loyal  edict  f  A.  D. 
1440]»  without  the  coocurceDce  of  the  States^eneial  of  the  kij]gdoiD»IeTied 
an  extraordinary  subsidy  on  his  people.  He  prevailed  likewise  with  his 
aubjectSy  to  render  several  taxes  perpetual,  which  had  formerly  been 
imposed  occasionally  and  exacted  during  a  short  time.  By  means  of  all 
thc»e  innovaticos,  he  acquired  such  an  increase  of  power,  and  extended  his 

Srerog^ative  so  far  beyond  its  ancient  limits,  that,  from  beine  the  most 
ependent  prince  who  had  ever  sat  upon  the  throne  of  France,  be  came  to 
possess^  during  the  latter  years  of  his  reign,  a  degree  of  authority  which 
none  of  hb  predecessors  had  enjoyed  for  several  ages.* 

The  plan  of  humbling  the  nobility  which  Charles  b^gan  to  execute*  his 
son  Louis  XI.  carried  on  with  a  bolder  spirit,  and  with  greater  success. 
Louis  was  formed  by  nature  to  be  a  tjrrant ;  and  at  whatever  period  he 
had  been  called  to  ascend  the  throne,  his  rei^n  must  have  abounded  with 
schemes  to  oppress  his  people,  and  to  render  his  own  power  absolute. 
Subtle,  unfeeling,  cruel ;  a  stranger  to  every  principle  of  integrity,  and 
r^^rdless  of  decency,  he  scorned  all  the  restraints  which  a  sense  of  honour, 
w  the  desire  of  fame,  impose  even  upon  ambitious  men.  Sagacious,  at  the 
same  time,  to  discern  what  he  deemed  his  true  interest,  and  influenced  by 
that  alone,  he  was  capable  of  pursuin|;  it  with  a  persevering  industry,  and  of 
adhering  to  it  with  a  systematic  apint,  from  which  no  object  coula  divert* 
and  no  dan^r  could  deter  him. 

The  maums  of  his  administration  were  as  profound  as  they  were  fatal 
to  the  privileges  of  the  nobility.  He  filled  all  the  departments  of  goven^ 
ment  with  new  men,  and  often  with  persons  whom  he  called  fiom  the 
lowest  aa  well  as  most  despised  functions  of  life,  and  raised  at  pleaane  to 
stations  of  great  power  or  trust  These  were  bis  ovUj  confidents,  whom 
he  consulted  in  forming  hb  plans,  and  to  whom  he  committed  die  execu- 
tion of  them :  while  Sue  nobles,  accustomed  to  be  the  companions,  the 
favourites,  and  the  ministers  of  their  sovereigns,  were  treated  with  such 
studied  and  mortifying  neglect,  that  if  they  would  not  submit  to  kAlow 
a  court  in  which  they  appeared  without  any  shadow  of  their  ancient  power* 
they  were  obliged  to  retire  to  their  castles,  where  ther  remained  unem* 
ployed  and  fovgotten.  Not  satisfied  with  having  rendered  the  nobles  of 
Jess  consideration,  by  taking  out  of  their  hands  the  sole  db^ectioD  of  affiura» 
Louis  added  insult  to  neglect;  and  by  violating  their  most  valuable  privi« 
leges, -endeavoured  to  degrade  the  onfer,  and  to  reduce  the  members  of  it  to 
the  same  level  with  other  subjects.  Persons  of  the  highest  rank  amonr  them* 
if  so  bold  as  to  oppose  his  schemes,  or  so  unfortunate  as  to  awaCen  the 
jealousy  of  his  capricious  temper,  were  persecuted  with  rigour,  from 
which  all  who  belonged  to  the  order  of  nobility  had  hitherto  been 
exempted ;  they  were  tried  by  judges  who  had  no  right  to  take  oognizanoe 
of  their  actions ;  and  were  subject  to^  torture,  or  condemned  to  an  igno- 
minious death,  without  regard  to  their  birth  or  condition.  The  peof^ 
accustomed  to  see  the  blo^  of  the  most  illustrious  peraonages  shed  by  tiie 
hands  of  the  common  executioner,  to  behold  them  shut  up  in  duneeons, 
and  carried  about  in  cages  of  iron,  began  to  view  the  nobility  with  less 
reverence  than  formerly,  and  looked  up  vvith  terror  to  the  royal  authority* 
which  seemed  to  have  humbled  or  annihilated  eveiy  other  power  in  the 
kingdom. 

At  the  same  time,  Louis,  being  afraid  that  oppression  might  rouse  the 
noble^  whom  the  rigour  of  his  government  had  intimidated,  or  that  self-pre- 
servation mk^ht  at  last  teach  them  to  unite*  dexterously  scattered  anKing  mem 
the  seeds  ofdisoord ;  and  industriously  fomented  those  ancient  animosities 

^Hhtolra  d«  FniieeparV«a3reCYiIlHvC,taiD.iT.S31,4Ec389.tom.zvLSM,   TutatloiN  dt 
te  Monarelito  FnMdw,  tim.  Ui.  108. 
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between  tlie  great  families^  which  the  spirit  of  jeaJousjr  and  erouIatioDy 
natural  to  the  feudal  govemnienty  had  ori^naily  kindled  and  still  kept  alire. 
To  accomplish  this,  all  the  arts  of  intrmiey  aU  the  mysteries  ana  refine- 
ments of  his  6audulent  policy  were  employed,  and  with  such  success  that 
at  a  juncture  which  reauired  the  most  strenuous  efkaiSf  as  well  as  the  most 
perfect  union,  the  nobles  never  acted,  except  during  one  short  saUy  of 
resentment  at  the  beginning  of  his  reign«  either  with  yi£;our  or  in  conceit. 

As  he  stripped  the  nobility  of  their  privileges,  be  added  to  the  power 
and  prerogative  of  the  crown.  In  order  to  have  at  command  such  a  body 
o(  soldiers  as  might  be  sufficient  to  crush  any  force  that  his  disaffected 
subjects  could  draw  together,  he  not  only  kept  on  foot  the  regular  troops 
which  his  father  had  raised,  but,  besides  aumienting  their  number  con- 
siderably, he  took  into  his  par  six  thousand  Swiss,  at  ^at  time  the  best 
disciplined  and  most  formidable  infantfy  in  Europe.*  From  the  jealousy 
natural  to  tyrants,  he  confided  in  these  fore%n  mercenaries,  as  the  most 
devoted  instruments  of  oppression,  and  the  roost  faithful  ruardians  of  the 
power  which  he  had  usuiped.  That  they  mirht  be  ready  to  act  on  the 
shcxtest  warning,  he,  during  the  latter  years  of  nis  reign,  kept  a  considera- 
ble body  of  them  encamped  in  one  place. t 

Great  funds  were  requisite,  not  only  to  defray  the  expense  of  this  addi- 
tional establishment,  but  to  supply  the  sums  employed  in  the  various 
enterprises  which  the  restless  activity  of  hit  genius  prompted  biro  to 
undertake.  But  the  prerogative  that  his  father  nad  assumed,  of  levyins^ 
taxes  without  the  concurrence  of  the  States-general,  which  he  was  carefiii 
not  only  to  retain  but  to  extend,  enabled  him  to  provide  in  some  measure 
for  the  increasing  cbaiges  of  government. 

What  his  prerogative,  enlaiged  as  it  was,  could  not  furnish,  his  address 
procured.  He  was  the  first  monarch  in  Europe  who  discovered  the  method 
of  managing  those  ^eat  assemblies,  in  whicn  the  feudal  policy  had  vested 
the  power  of  mntine  subsidies  and  of  imposing  taxes.  He  first  taught 
other  princes  the  fatal  art  of  b^inning  their  attack  on  public  liberty,  hy 
corrupUne  the  source  from  which  it  should  flow.  By  exerting  all  his 
power  and  address  in  influencing  the  election  of  representatives,  by  bribing 
or  overawing  the  members,  and  by  various  changes  which  he  artfully  made 
in  the  form  of  their  deliberations,  Louis  acquired  such  entire  direction  of 
these  assemblies,  that,  from  being  the  vigilant  guardians  of  the  privilege 
and  pxx)perty  of  the  people,  he  rendered  them  tame^  subservient  towards 
promoting  the  most  odious  measures  of  his  reign.];  i  As  no  power  remained 
to  set  bounds  to  his  exactions,  he  not  only  continued  all  the  taxes  imposed 
by  bis  fiither,  but  made  great  additions  to  them,  which  amounted  to  a  sum 
that  appeared  astonishing  to  his  conteroporaries.§ 

Nor  was  it  the  power  alone  or  wealth  of  the  crown  that  Louis  increased ; 
he  extended  its  territories  by  acquisitions  of  various  kinds.  He  got  x)os- 
session  of  Roussillon  Ir^  purchase  ;  Provence  was  conveyed  to  him  by  the 
will  of  Charles  d'Aniou ;  and  upon  the  death  of  Charles  the  Bold,  he 
seized  with  a  strong  hand  Buigundy  and  Artois,  which  had  belonged  to 
that  prince.  Thus,  during  the  course  of  a  single  reign,  France  was  lorroed 
into  one  compact  kii^dom,  and  the  steady  unrelenting  policy  of  Louis  XI. 
not  oolf  subdued  the  haughty  spirit  of  the  feudal  nobles^  but  established 
a  species  o(  government,  scarely  less  absolute,  or  less  temble  than  eastern 
derootiaro. 

But  fetal  as  his  administration  was  to  the  liberties  of  his  subjects,  tlie 

*  Mem  de  Comlneg,  torn.  1. 367.  Dan.  Htait  de  U  Mllice  Franeotoe.  torn.  L 181.  t  Hem.  de 
CoaL  tom. :.  381.  MbULUmi.  L 136.  Chran.  SeafidBL  tUd.  toaa.  iL  p.  71.  (  Mem.  de Con. 
toai.L334.  ChailetvII.  levied  UXM  to  UMinoant  of  1,800,000  ftuMs;  Ijoafi  XL  nlMd  4,700,-000. 
Tbe  flnmer  bad  In  pay  0000  cavalrT  and  lAMO  tnfkntrr.  The  tetter  aafmemed  the  caTalrjr  to 
IMOOi  and  the  tetany  to  89,000.    Mem.  de  Cgnliiee,  1. 384. 
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authority  which  he  had  acquired^  the  resources  of  which  he  became 
master,  and  liis  freedom  from  restraint  in  concertii^  his  plans  as  well  as  iii 
executing  them,  rendered  his  reign  active  and  enterprising.  Louis  nego- 
tiated in  all  the  courts  of  Europe ;  be  observed  the  motions  of  all  his 
neighbours ;.  he  engaged,  either  as  princijial,  or  as  an  auxiliaiy,  irf  every 
gTeat  transaction ;  his  resolutions  were  prompt,  hb  operations  vigorous ; 
and  upon  every  enieigence  he  could  call  forth  into  action  the  whole  force 
of  his  kingdom.  From  the  era  of  his  reign,  the  kings  of  France,  no  longer 
fettered  and  circumscribed  at  home  by  a  jealous  nobility,  have  exerted 
themselves  more  abroad,  have  formed  more  extensive  schemes  of  foreign 
cor)(juests,  and  have  carried  on  war  with  a  spirit  and  vigour  long  unknown 
in  Europe. 

Tiie  example  which  Loub  set  was  too  inviting  not  to  be  imitated  by 
other  princes.  Henry  VII.,  as  soon  as  he  was  seated  on  the  throne  of 
England,  formed  the  plan  of  enlaiging  his  own  prerogative,  by  breaking 
the  power  of  the  nobility.  The  circumstances  under  which  he  undertook 
to  execute  it,  were  less  favourable  than  those  which  induced  Charles  Vll. 
to  make  the  same  attempt ;  and  the  spirit  with  which  he  conducted  it, 
was  very  different  from  tnat  of  Louis  XI.  Charles,  by  the  success  of  his 
arms  against  the  Enell^,  by  the  merit  of  having  expelled  them  out  of  so 
many  provinces,  had  established  himself  so  firmly  in  the  confidence  of  his 
people,  as  encouraged  him  to  make  bold  encroachments  on  the  ancient 
constitution.  The  daring  genius  of  Louis  broke  through  eveiy  barrier, 
and  endeavoured  to  surmount  or  to  remove  eveiy  obstacle  that  stood  m  his 
way.  But  Henry  held  the  sceptre  by  a  disputed  title  ;  a  pcpular  faction 
was  ready  every  moment  to  take  arms  against  him  ;  and  after  long  civil 
wars,  during  which  the  nobility  had  oflen  displayed  their  power  in  creatine^ 
and  deposir^  kings,  he  felt  that  the  legal  authority  had  been  so  much 
relaxed,  and  that  he  entered  into  possession  of  a  prerc^ative  so  much 
abridged,  as  rendered  it  necessary  to  carry  on  his  measures  deliberately, 
and  without  any  violent  exertion.  He  endeavoured  to  undermine  that 
formidable  structure,  which  he  durst  not  attack  by  open  force.  His 
schemes,  though  cautious  and  slow  in  their  operation,  were  well  concerted, 
and  productive  in  the  end  of  ffreat  effects.  By  his  laws,  permitting  the 
barons  to  break  the  entails  of  tneir  estates,  and  expose  them  to  sale  ;  by 
his  regulatbns  to  prevent  the  nobility  from  keeping  in  their  service  those 
numerous  bands  of  retainers,  which  rendered  them  fonfiidable  and  turbu- 
lent ;  by  favouring  the  rising  power  of  the  commons  j  by  encouraging 
population,  agriculture,  and  commerce ;  by  securing  to  his  subjects,  during 
a  long  reign,  the  enjoyment  of  the  blessmjjs  which  flow  from  the  arts  of 
peace  ;  by  accustoming  them  to  an  administration  of  government,  under 
which  the  laws  were  executed  with  steadiness  and  vigour;  he  made 
imperceptibly  considerable  alterations  in  the  English  constitution,  and 
transmitted  to  his  successor  authority  so  extensive,  at  rendered  him  one  of 
the  most  absolute  jnonarchs  in  Europe,  and  capable  of  the  greatest  and 
most  vigorous  effi)rts. 

In  Spain,  the  union  of  all  its  crowns  by  the  marriage  of  Ferdinand  and 
Isabella ;  the  gloiy  that  they  acquired  by  the  conquest  of  Granada,  which 
brought  the  odious  dominion  of  the  Moors  to  a  period ;  the  command  of 
the  great  armies  which  it  had  been  necessary  to  keep  lone  on  foot,  in 
order  to  accomplish  this ;  the  wisdom  and  steadiness  of  their  administration; 
and  the  address  with  which  tbey  availed  themselves  of  eveiy  incident  that 
occurred  to  humble  the  nobility,  and  to  extend  their  own  prerogative,  con- 
spired^ in  raising  these  monarchs  to  such  eminence  and  authority,  as  none 
of  their  predecessors  had  ever  enjoyed.  Though  several  causes,  which 
shall  be  explained  in  another  place,  prevented  their  attaining  the  same 
powers  with  the  kings  of  France  and  England,  and  preserved  the  feudal 
constitutk>n  longer  entire  in  Spain,  their  great  abilities  sunolied  the  defect! 
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tf  Ihetr  preragatirey  and  improved  with  such  dexterity  all  the  advantages 
which  they  possessed,  that  Ferdinand  carried  on  his  foreign  operationsy 
which  were  veiy  extensive,  with  extraordinair  vigour  and  effect. 

While  these  princes  were  thus  enlai^giiu^  toe  boundaries  of  prerogative, 
and  taJciiig  such  steps  towards  rendering  tneir  Icingdonis  capable  ot*  acting 
with  union  and  force,  events  occurred,  which  called  them  forth  to  exert 
the  new  powers  which  they  had  acquired.  These  engaged  them  in  such 
a  series  ot  enterprises  and  negotiations,  that  the  affairs  of  alFthe  considerable 
nations  in  Europe  came  to  be  insensibly  interwoven  with  each  other ;  and 
a  great  political  system  was  gradually  ibimed,  which  grew  to  be  an  object 
of  universal  attention. 

The  liist  event  which  merits  notice,  on  account  of  its  influence,  in  pro- 
ducii^  this  change  in  the  state  of  Europe,  was  the  marriage  of  the 
daughter  of  Charks  the  fidd,  the  sole  heiress  of  the  house  of  Bui^ndy. 
For  some  years  before  her  father's  death,  she  had  been  considered  as  the 
apparent  successor  to  his  territories,  and  Charles  had  made  proposals  of 
mariying  her  to  several  different  princes,  with  a  view  of  alluring  them,  by 
that  offer,  to  favour  the  schemes  wnich  his  restless  ambition  was  continually 

This  rendered  the  alliance  with  her  an  object  of  general  attention ;  and 
ail  the  advanta^  of  acquirir^  possession  of  her  territories,  the  most 
opulent  at  that  time,  and  the  best  cultivated  of  any  on  this  side  of  the  Alps, 
were  perfectly  understood.  As  soon,  then,  as  the  untimely  death  of  Charles 
opened  the  succession  [A.  D.  1477,  Jan.  6],  the  eves  of  all  the  princes  in 
Europe  were  turned  towards  Mary,  and  they  felt  themselves  deeply  in- 
terested in  the  choice  which  she  was  about  to  make  of  the  person  on  whom 
she  would  bestow  that  rich  inheritance. 

Louis  XI .9  from  whose  kingdom  several  of  tlie  provinces  which  she  pos- 
sessed had  been  dismembered^  and  whose  dominions  stretched  along  the 
frontiers  of  her  territories,  had  every  inducement  to  court  her  alliance. 
He  had,  likewise,  a  good  title  to  expect  the  favourable  reception  of  any 
reasonable  proposition  he  should  maxe,  with  respect  to  the  aisposal  of  a 
princess,  who  was  the  vassal  of  his  crown,  and  descended  from  the  royal 
blood  of  France.  There  were  only  two  propositions,  however,  which  he 
could  make  with  propriety.  The  one  was  me  mairiaee  of  the  dauphin, 
the  other  that  of  the  count  of  An^pouleme,  a  prince  of  me  blood,  with  the 
heiress  of  Buij^undy.  By  the  former,  he  would  have  annexed  all  her 
territories  to  his  crown,  and  have  rendered  France  at  once  the  most  re 
spectable  monarchy  in  Europe.  But  the  great  disparity  of  ages  between 
the  two  parties,  Mary  beinc:  twenty  and  the  dauphin  only  eight  years  old : 
the  avowed  resolution  of  uie  Flemings,  not  to  choose  a  master  possessed 
of  such  power  as  mig^ht  enable  him  to  form  schemes  dangerous  to  their 
liberties;  together  with  their  dread  of  falling  under  the  odious  and 
oppressive  government  of  Louis,  were  obstacles  in  the  way  of  executing 
this  plan  which  it  was  vain  to  think  of  surmounting.  By  the  latter,  the 
accomplishment  of  which  might  have  been  attained  with  ease,  Maiy  having 
discovered  some  inclination  to  a  match  with  the  count  of  Angouleme,* 
Louis  would  have  prevented  the  dominions  of  the  house  of  Burgundy  from 
being  conveyed  to  a  rival  power,  and  in  return  for  such  a  splendid  esta- 
blbmnent  for  the  count  of  Angouleme,  he  must  have  obtained,  or  would 
have  extorted  from  him,  concessions  highly  beneficial  to  the  crown  Oa 
France.  But  Louis  had  been  accustomed  so  long  to  the  intricacies  of  a 
crooked  and  insidious  policy,  that  he  could  not  be  satisfied  with'what  waf 
obvKMis  and  simple ;  and  was  so  fond  of  artifice  and  refinement,  that  he 
came  to  consider  these  rather  as  an  ultimate  object,  than  merely  as  the 
meaoB  of  conducting  affiiin.    From  this  principle,  no  1^  than  from  hii 
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UDwillin^iess  to  n<?pranvlize  any  of  his  own  subjects,  or  from  his  desire  of 
oppressing  the  lioube  of  Burguiidvy  which  be  hated,  he  neglected  the 
course  which  a  prince  less  able  and  artful  would  have  taken,  and  followed 
one  more  suited  to  his  own  genius. 

He  pro^K)sed  to  render  himself,  by  force  of  arms,  master  of  those  pro 
vinces  which  Mary  held  of  the  crown  of  France,  and  eyen  to  push  bis 
com^uests  into  her  other  territories,  while  he  amused  her  with  insisting 
contmualiy  on  the  impracticable  match  with  the  dauphin.  In  prosecutine 
this  plan«  he  displayed  wonderful  talents  and  industry,  and  exhibited  such 
scenes  of  treachery,  falsehood,  and  cruelty,  as  are  amazine  even  in  the 
histoiy  of  Louis  Xl.  Immediately  upon  the  death  of  Charles,  he  put  his 
troops  in  motion,  and  advanced  towards  the  Netherlands.^  He  corrupted 
the  leading  men  in  the  provinces  of  Bui^gundy  and  Aitois,  and  seduced 
them  to  desert  their  sovereign.  He  got  admission  into  some  of  the  frontier 
towns  by  bribing  the  ^vcmors ;  the  gates  of  others  were  opened  to  him 
in  consequence  of  his  intrigues  with  the  inhabitants.  ^  He  negotiated  with 
Mary :  and,  in  order  to  render  her  odious  to  her  subjects,  he  betrayed  to 
them  her  most  important  secrets.  He  carried  on  a  private  correspondence 
with  the  two  ministers  whom  she  chiefly  trusted,  and  then  communicated 
the  letters  which  he  had  received  from  them  to  the  states  of  Flanders,  who, 
enraged  at  their  perfidy,  brought  them  immediately  to  trial,  tortured  them 
with  extreme  cruelty,  and,  unmoved  by  the  tears  and  entreaties  of  their 
sovereign,  who  knew  and  approved  of  all  that  the  ministeis  had  done, 
they  beneaded  them  in  her  presence.* 

While  Louis,  by  this  conduct,  unworthy  of  a  great  monarch,  was 
fcecuring  the  possession  of  Buiigundy,  Artois,  and  the  towns  on  the  Somme, 
the  states  of  Flanders  carried  on  a  negotiation  with  the  Emperor  Frederic 
III.,  and  concluded  a  treaty  of  marriage  between  their  sovereign  and  his 
son  Maxitniijan,  archduke  of  Austria  [A.  D.  1477].  ITie  illustrious  birth 
of  that  prince,  as  well  as  the  high  dimity  of  which  he  had  the  prospect, 
rendered  the  alliance  honourable  for  Mary,  while,  from  the  distance  of  his 
hereditary  territories,  and  the  scantiness  of  his  revenues,  his  power  was  so 
inconsiderable,  as  did  not  excite  the  jealousy  or  fear  of  the  Flemings. 

Thus  Louis,  by  the  caprice  of  his  temper,  and  the  excess  of  his  refine- 
ments, put  the  house  of  Austria  in  possession  of  this  noble  inheritance,  hy 
this  acquisition,  the  foundation  ot  the  future  grandeur  of  Charies  V.  was 
laid ;  and  he  became  master  of  those  territories,  which  enabled  him  to 
carry  on  his  most  lormidable  and  decisive  operations  against  France. 
Thus,  too,  the  same  monarch  ivho  first  united  toe  interior  force  of  France 
and  established  it  on  such  a  footing,  as  to  render  it  formidable  to  the  rest 
of  Europe,  contributed,  far  contraiy  to  his  intention,  to  raise  up  a  rival 
power,  which,  during  two  centuries,  has  thwarted  the  measures,  opposed 
the  arms,  and  checked  the  progress  of  his  successors. 

The  next  event  of  consequence  in  the  fifteenth  centuiy,  was  the  expe- 
dition of  Charles  VIII.  into  Italy  [A.  D.  1494].  This  occasknied  revolu- 
tions no  less  memorable ;  produced  alterations,  both  in  the  military  and 
political  system,  which  were  more  immediately  perceived ;  roused  the 
states  of  Europe  to  bolder  efforts :  and  blended  their  affiiirs  and  interests 
more  closely  together.  The  mild  adiuinistratkxi  of  Charies,  a  weak  but 
generous  pnnce,  seems  to  have  revived  the  spirit  and  genius  of  the  French 
nation,  which  the  rigid  despotism  of  Louis  XI.  his  father,  had  depressed 
and  almost  extinguished.  The  ardour  for  military  service,  natural  to  the 
French  nobility,  returned,  and  their  young  monarch  was  impatient  to  dis- 
tinguish his  reign  by  some  splendid  enterprise^  While  he  was  uncertain 
towards  what  quarter  he  should  turn  his  arms,  the  solicitationsr  and  intrigues 
of  an  Italian  politician,  no  less  infamous  on  acoount  of  his  crimes^  thau 
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eminent  ibr  his  abilities,  detennined  his  choice.  LudoTlco  Sforza,  having^ 
formed  the  desigpQ  of  deposing  his  nephew  the  duke  of  Milan,  and  of 
placing  himself  on  the  ducal  throne,  was  so  much  afraid  of  a  combination 
of  the  Italian  powers  to  oppose  this  measure,  and  to  sufmort  the  injured 
prince,  with  \thom  most  of  them  were  connected  by  blood  or  alliance,  that 
ne  saw  the  necessity  of  securing^  the  aid  of  some  able  protector.  The 
king  of  France  was  the  person  to  whom  he  applied ;  and  without  disclosing 
his  own  intentions,  he  laboured  to  prevail  with  him  to  march  into  Italy,  at 
the  head  of  a  powerful  aimy,  in  order  to  seize  the  crown  of  Naples,  to 
which  Charles  had  pretensions  as  heir  of  the  house  of  Anjou.  The  right 
to  that  kingdom  claimed  b^  the  Angevin  family,  had  been  conveyed  to 
Louis  XI.  by  Charles  of  Anjou»  count  of  Maine  and  Provence.  But  that 
saje^acious  monarch,  though  he  took  immediate  possession  of  those  territories 
of  which  Charies  was  really  master,  totally  disregarded  bis  ideal  title  to  a 
kinedom,  over  which  another  prince  reigried  in  tranquillity ;  and  uniformly 
declined  involving  himself  in  the  labyrinth  of  Italian  politics.  Hjs  son, 
more  adventurous,  or  more  inconsiderate,  embarked  eagerly  in  this  enter> 
prise ;  and  contemning  all  the  remonstrances  of  his  most  experienced  coun- 
sellors, prepared  to  cany  it  on  with  the  utmost  vigour. 

^  The  power  which  Cnarles  possessed  was  so  great,  that  be  reckoned 
himself  equal  to  this  arduous  undertaking.  His  lather  had  transmitted  to 
him  such  an  ample  prerogative,  as  gave  him  the  entire  command  of  his 
kin^om.  He  himself  had  added  considerably  to  the  extent  of  his  do- 
minions, by  bis  prudent  marriage  with  the  heiress  of  Bretagne,  which 
rendered  aim  master  of  that  province,  the  last  of  the  great  fiefs  that 
remained  to  be  annexed  to  the  crown.  He  soon  assembled  forces  which 
he  thought  sufficient ;  and  so  impatient  was  he  to  enter  on  his  career  as  a 
conqueror,  that  sacrificing  what  was  real,  for  what  was  chimerical,  he 
restored  Kouaiillon  to  Ferdinand,  and  gave  up  part  of  his  father's  acquisitions 
in  Aitois  to  Maximilian,  with  a  view  of  inducing  these  princes  not  to 
molest  France,  while  he  was  carrying  on  his  operations  in  Italy. 

But  90  different  were  the  efforts  of  the  states  of  Europe  in  the  fifteenth 
century,  from  those  which  we  shall  behold  in  the  course  of  this  histoiy, 
that  tKe  army  with  which  Charles  undertook  this  great  enterprise,  did  not 
exceed  twenty  thousand  men.  The  train  of  artillei^,  however,  the  ammu- 
nition, and  warlike  stores  of  every  kind  provided  for  its  use,  were  so  con- 
siderable, as  to  bear  some  resemblance  to  the  immense  apparatus  of  modern 
war.* 

When  the  French  entered  Italy,  they  met  with  nothing  able  to  resist 
them.    The  Italian  powers  having  remained,  during  a  lone  period,  undis- 
turbed by  the  invasion  of  any  foreign  enemy,  bad  formed  a  system  with 
respect  to  their  affairs,  both  in  peace  and  war,  peculiar  to  themselves. 
In  order  to  adjust  the  interests,  and  balance  the  power  of  the  different 
states  into  which  Italy  was  divided,  they  were  engaged  in  perpetual  and 
endless  ne^tiations  with  each  other,  which  they  conducted  with  all  the 
subtlety  ota  refining  and  deceitful  policy.    Tneir  contests  in  the  field, 
when  they  had  recourse  to  arms,  were  decided  in  mock  battles,  by  innocent 
aod  bloodless  victories.    Upon  the  first  appearance  of  the  danger  which 
DOW  impended,  they  bad  recourse  to  the  arts  which  they  had  studied,  and 
employed  their  utmost  skill  in  intrigue  in  order  to  avert  it.    But  this 
provine  ineffectual,  their  bands  of  effeminate  mercenaries,  the  only  militaiy 
force  that  remained  in  the  countiy,  being  fit  only  for  the  parade  of  service, 
vrere  terrified  at  the  aspect  of  real  war,  and  shrunk  at  its  approach.    The 
inapetuosity  of  the  French  valour  appeared  to  them  irresisfinfe.    Florence, 
Pisa,  and  Kome,  opened  their  gates  as  the  French  army  advanced.    The 
prospect  of  this  dreadful  invasion  struck  one  king  of  Naples  with  such 
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panic  tenor,  that  he  died  (if  we  maj  believe  hiatorians)  of' the  Gnght^ 
Another  abdicated  his  throne  from  the  same  pusillanimous  spirit.  A  third 
fled  out  of  his  dominions,  as  soon  as  the  enemy  appeared  on  the  Neapolitan 
iioiitien.  Charles,  after  marching  thither  from  the  bottom  of  the  Alps, 
witii  as  much  rapidity,  and  almost  as  little  opposition,  as  if  he  bad  been 
on  a  progiess  throu^n  his  own  dominions,  took  quiet  possession  of  the 
throne  of  Naples,  and  intimidated  or  gave  law  to  every  oower  in  Italy. 

Such  was  the  oooclusion  of  an  exp^ition,  that  must  be  considered  as 
the  first  great  exertion  of  those  new  powers  which  the  princes  of  Europe 
had  acquired,  and  now  began  to  exercise.  Its  effects  were  no  less  con 
siderable,  thaa  its  success  aaid  been  astonishing.  The  Italians,  unable  to 
resbt  the  impression  of  the  enemy  who  broke  in  upon  them,  permitted^  him 
to  hold  on  his  course  undisturbed.  They  quickly  perceived  that  no  single 
power,  which  they  could  rouse  to  action,  was  an  equal  match  for  a  monarch 
who  ruled  over  such  extensive  territories,  and  was  at  the  head  of  such  a 
martial  people ;  but  that  a  confederacy  might  accomplish  what  the  separate 
members  of  it  durst  not  attempt.  To  this  expedient,  the  only  ope  that 
remained  to  deliver  or  to  preserve  them  from  the  yoke,  thejr  had  recourse. 
While  Charle«  inconsiderately  wasted  his  time  at  Naples  in  festivals  and 
,  triumphs  on  account  of  his  past  successes,  or  was  fondly  dreaming  of  future 
conc^uests  in  the  East,  to  the  empire  of  which  he  now  asoired,  they  formed 
against  him  a  powerful  combination  of  almost  all  the  Italian  states,  sup- 
ported by  the  emperor  Maximilian,  and  Ferdinand  kuqg  of  Aragon.  The 
uuion  of  so  many  powei^  who  suspended  or  forgot  all  their  particular 
animosities,  that  they  might  act  in  concert  against  an  enemy  who  had 
become  formidable  to  them  all,  awakened  Charles  from  his  thoughtless 
security.  He  saw  now  no  prospect  of  safety  but  in  returning  to  France. 
An  army  of  thirty  thousand  men,  assembled  by  the  allies,  was  ready 
to  obstruct  his  march ;  and  though  the  French,  with  a  dariiu^  courage, 
which  more  than  countervailed  their  inferiority  in  number,  broke  through 
that  great  body  and  gained  a  victoiT,  which  opened  to  their  monarch 
a  safe  passage  mto  his  own  territories,  ne  was  stripped  of  all  his  conauests 
in  Italy  in  as  short  a  time  as  it  had  taken  to  acquire  them ;  ana  the 
political  system  in  that  country  resumed  the  same  appearance  as  before  his 
invasion. 

The  sudden  and  decisive  effect  of  this  confederacy  seems  to  have 
instructed  tlie  princes  and  statesmen  of  Italy  as  much  as  the  irruption  of 
the  French  had  disconcerted  and  alarmed  them.  They  had  extended,  on 
this  occasion,  to  the  affairs  of  Europe,  the  maxims  of  that  political  science 
which  had  hitherto  been  applied  only  to  r^ulate  the  operations  of  the 
petty  states  in  their  own  country.  They  had  discovered  the  method  of 
preventing  any  monarch  from  rising  to  such  a  de^e  of  povyer,  as  was 
inconsistent  with  the  general  liberty ;  and  had  manifested  toe  imi)ortance 
of  attending  to  that  mat  secret  in  modem  policy,  the  preservation  of  a 
proper  distribution  of  power  among  all  the  memoers  ofthe  system  into 
which  the  states  of  Europe  are  formed.  -  During  all  the  wax?  of  which 
Italy  from  that  time  was  the  theatre,  and  amidst  the  hostile  operations 
which  the  imprudence  of  Louis  XII.  and  the  ambition  of  Ferdinand  of 
Aragon,  carried  on  in  that  countiy,  with  little  interruption,  from  the  close 
of  the  fifteenth  century',  to  that  period  at  which  the  subsequent  histoiy 
commences,  the  maintaining  a  proper  balance  of  ^ower  between  the  coo* 
tending  parties,  became  the  great  object  of  attention  to  the  statesmen  of 
Italy.  Nor  was  the  idea  confined  to  them.  Self-preservation  taueht  otlier 
powers  to  adopt  it.  It  grew  to  be  fashionable  and  universal,  from  this 
era  we  can  trace  the  progress  of  that  intercourse  between  nations,  which  has 
linked  the  powers  of  Europe  so  closely  together ;  and  can  discern  die 
operations  of  that  provident  policy,  which,  during  peace,  guards  against 
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lemote  and  contingent  Okiigeis;  and,  in  war,  has  prerented  rapid  and 
destnictive  conquests. 

/  This  was  not  the  only  effect  of  the  operations  which  the  great  powers  of 
Europe  carried  on  in  Italy.  They  contributed  to  render  general  such  a 
change,  as  the  French  had  begun  to  make  in  the  state  of  their  troops ;  and 
obliged  all  the  princes  who  appeared  on  this  new  theatre  of  action,  to  put 
the  miiitairforce  of  their  kingdoms  on  an  establishment  similar  to  that  of 
France.  When  the  seat  of  war  came  to  be  remote  from  the  countries 
which  maintained  the  contest,  the  service  of  the  feudal  vassals  ceased  to 
be  of  any  use ;  and  the  necessity  of  employing  soldiers  regularly  trained 
to  arms,  and  kept  in  constant  Day,  came  at  once  to  be  evident.  When 
Charles  VIII.  marched  into  Italy,  his  c&valry  was  entirely  composed  of 
those  companies  of  gjendarmes,  embodied  by  Charies  VII.  and  continued 
by  Louis  Xl. ;  his  inlantiy  consisted  partly  ot  Swiss,  hired  of  the  Cantons, 
and  partly  of  Gascons,  armed  and  disciphned  after  the  Swiss  model.  To 
these  Louis  XII.  added  a  body  of  Germans,  well  known  in  the  wars  of 
Italy  by  the  name  of  the  Blaclc  Bands.  But  neither  of  these  monarchs 
made  any  account  of  the  feudal  militia,  or  ever  had  recourse  to  that 
rnilitaiy  force  which  they  might  have  commanded,  in  virtue  of  the  ancient 
institutions  in  their  kingdom.  Maximilian  and  Ferdinand,  as  soon  as  they 
began  to  act  in  Italy,  euiployed  similar  instruments,  and  tru^fted  the 
execution  of  their  plans  entirely  to  mercenary  troops,  i 

This  innovatbn  m  the  militaiy  system  was  quickly  followed  by  another, 
which  the  custom  of  employing  Swiss  in  the  Italian  wars  was  the  occasion 
of  introducing.  The  arms  and  discipline  of  the  Swiss  were  difierent  from 
those  of  other  European  nations.  During  their  long  and  violent  strugj^les 
in  defence  of  their  liberties  against  the  nouse  of  Austria,  whose  armies, 
like  those  of  other  considerabte  princes,  consisted  chiefly  of  heavy-armed 
cavaliy,  the  Swiss  found  that  their  poverty,  and  the  small  number  of  gen- 
tiemen  residing  in  their  country,  at  that  time  barren  and  ill  cultivated,  put 
It  out  of  their  power  to  bring  into  the  field  anjT  body  of  horse  capable  of 
facing  the  enemy.  Necessity  compelled  them  to  place  all  their  confidence 
hi  inSntry ;  andf  in  order  to  render  itcapaWe  of  withstanding  the  shock  of 
cavalry,  they  gave  the  soldiers  breastplates  and  helmets  as  defensive  armour; 
together  with  long  spears,  halberts  and  heavy  swords,  as  weapons  of 
otfteiice.  They  formed  them  into  laige  battalions  ranged  in  deep  and 
dose  array,  so  that  they  could  present  on  every  side  a  formidAble  front  to 
the  enemy.*  The  men  at  arms  could  make  no  impression  un  the  solid 
strength  of  such  a  body.  It  repulsed  the  Austrians  in  all  their  attempts  to 
conquer  Swisserland.  It  broke  the  Buigundian  gendaituerie,  which  was 
scarcely  inferior  to  that  of  France,  either  in  number  or  reputation  ;  and 
when  first  called  to  act  in  Italy,  it  bore  down,  by  its  irresistible  force,  every 
enemy  that  attempted  to  oppose  it.  These  repeated  proofs  of  the  decisive 
cfiect  of  infantry,  exhibited  on  such  conspicuous  occasions,  rebtored  that 
service  to  reputation,  and  gradually  re-established  the  opinion  which  had 
been  loi^  exploded,  of  its  superior  importance  in  the  operations  of  war. 
But  tlie  gioiy  which  the  Swiss  had  acquired,  haviug  inspired  them  with 
mch  hi^b  ideas  of^  their  own  prowess  and  consequence  as  frequently  ren- 
dered them  mutinous  and  insolent,  the  princes  who  employed  them  became 
Tveary  of  depending  on  the  caprice  of  foreign  mercenaries,  and  began  to 
turn  their  attention  towards  the  improvement  of  their  national  infantry. 

The  German  powers,  having  the  command  of  men,  whom  nature  has 
endowed  with  that  steady  courage  and  persevering  strength  which  fornis 
tbem  to  be  soldiers,  soon  modelled  their  troops  in  such  a  manner,  that  they 
vied  with  the  Swiss  both  in  discipline  and  valour 

The  French  monarchs,  though  more  slowly,  and  with  greater  difficulty, 

•  lfMliiMr«l*t  Art  of  War,  b.  U.  chap.  U.  p.  45L 
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accustomed  the  impetuous  spirit  of  their  people  to  subordination  ^nd 
disciplioe ;  and  were  at  such  pains  to  render  their  national  infancy  respect- 
able, that  as  early  as  the  reign  of  Louis  XII.  several  gentlemen  of  high  rank 
had  so  far  abandoned  their  ancient  ideas,  as  to  condescend  to  enter  into  that 


service.* 


The  Spaniards,  whose  situation  made  it  difficult  to  employ'  any  other 
than  their  natbnal  troops  in  tlie  soudiem  parts  of  Italy,  which  was  the 
chief  scene  of  their  operations  in  that  country,  not  only  adopted  the  Swiss 
discipline,  but  improved  upon  it,  by  mingling  a  proper  number  of  soldiers, 
armed  with  heavy  muskets,  in  their  battalions :  and  thus  formed  that  famous 
body  of  infantry,  which  duriiw  a  century  and  a  half,  was  the  admiration 
and  terror  of  all  Europe,  liie  Italian  states  gradually  diminished  the 
number  of  their  cavaliy,  and,  in  imitation  of  their  more  powerful  neigh- 
boure,  brought  the  strength  of  their  armies  to  consist  in  foot  soldiers. 
From  this  period  the  nations  of  Europe  have  carried  on  war  with  forces 
more  adapted  to  cvenr  species  of  service,  more  capable  of  acting  in  every 
countiy,  and  better  btted  both  for  making  conquests,  and  for  preservuig 

them. 

As  their  efforts  hi  Italy  led  the  people  of  Europe  to  these  improvements 
in  the  art  of  war,  they  gave  them  likewise  the  first  idea  of  the  expense 
with  which  it  is  accompanied  when  extensive  or  of  long  continuance,  and 
accustomed  eveiy  nation  to  the  burden  of  such  impositions  as  are  necessary 
for  supporting  it.  While  the  feudal  policy  subsisted  in  full  vigour,  while 
armies  were  composed  of  military  vassals  called  forth  to  attack  some 
neighbouring  power,  and  to  perform,  in  a  short  campaign,  the  services 
which  they  owed  to  their  soverevn,  the  expense  of  war  was  extremely 
moderate.    A  small  subsidy  enabled  a  prince  to  begin  and  to  finish  his 

Seatest  militaiy  opeTations.    But  when  Italy  became  the  tlieatre  on  which 
e  powers  of  Europe  contended  for  superiority,  the  preparations  requisite 
for  such  a  distant  expedition,  the  pay  of  armies  kept  constantly  on  foot, 
their  subsistence  in  a  foreign  countiy,  the  sieges  to  be  undertaken,  and 
the  towns  to  be  defended,  sweUed  the  charts  of  war  immensely,  and,  by 
creating  demands  unknown  in  less  active  times,  multiplied  taxes  in  eveiy 
kingdom.    The  progress  of  ambithwi,  however,  was  so  rapid,  and  princes 
extended  their  operations  so  fast,  that  it  was  impossible  at  first  to  establish 
fimds  proportional  to  the  increase  of  expense  which  these  occasioned* 
Wlien  €harles  VUI.  invaded  Naples,  the  sums  requisite  for  carrying  on 
that  enterprise  so  far  exceeded  those  which  France  had  been  accustomed 
to  contribute  for  the  support  of  govemment,  that  before  he  reached  the 
(rontiers  of  Italy,  his  treasuiy  was  exhausted,  and  the  domestic  resources, 
of  which  his  extensive  prerogative  gave  him  tUe  command,  was  at  an  end. 
As  he  durst  not  venture  to  lay  any  new  imposition  on  his  people,  oppressed 
already  with  the  weight  of  unusual  burdens ;  the  only  expedient  that 
remained  was,  to  borrow  of  the  Genoese  as  much  money  as  might  enable 
him  to  continue  his  mareh.      But  he  could  not  obtain  a  sufiicient  sum, 
without  consentiiig  to  pay  annually  the  exorbitant  interest  of  forty-two 
liyres  for  every  hundred  that  he  received.!     We  may  observe  the  same 
disproportion  "between  the  efforts  and  revenues  of  otner  princes,  his  con- 
temporaries.   From  this  period,  taxes  went  on  increasing ;  and  durine  the 
reign  of  Charles  V.  such  sums  were  levied  in  eveiy  state,  as  would  nare 
appeared  enormous  at  the  close  of  the  fiileenth  centuiy,  and  gradually 
prepared  the  way  for  the  still  more  exorbitant  exactions  of  modem  times. 
The  last  transaction,  previous  to  the  reign  of  Charles  V.  that  merits 
attention  on  account  of  its  ir^uence  upon  the  state  of  Europe,  is  the  leafrue 
of  Cambray.    To  humble  the  republic  of  Venice,  and  to  divide  its  terri- 
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tontBf  was  the  olgect  of  all  the  powers  who  um\fA  ii  this  confederacy. 
The  ciTil  constitution  of  Venice,  established  on  a  tntn  basis,  bad  suffered 
DO  considerable  alteration  for  several  centuries ;  during^  which,  the  senate 
conducted  its  affairs  bj  maxims  of  policy  no  less  prudent  than  vigorous^ 
and  adhered  to  these  with  a  uniform  consistent  spirit,  which  j^ave  that 
commonwealth  ^reat  advantage  over  other  states,  whose  views  and 
measures  chai^^  as  often  as  the  form  of  their  government,  or  the  per- 
sons who  admmistered  it.  By  these  unmtermitted  exertions  of  wisdom 
and  valour,  the  Venetians  enlarged  the  dominions  of  their  commomvealth, 
unto  it  became  the  most  considerable  power  in  Italy;  while  their  extensive 
commerce,  the  useful  and  curious  manufactures  which  they  carried  on, 
together  with  the  large  share  which  they  had  acquired  of  the  lucrative 
commerce  with  the  East,  rendered  Venice  the  most  opulent  state  in  Europe. 

The  power  of  the  Venetians  was  the  object  of  terror  to  their  Italian 
neighbours.  Their  wealth  was  viewed  with  enwj  by  the  greatest 
monarchs,  who  could  not  vie  with  many  of  their  i>nvate  citizens  in  the 
ma^ficence  of  their  buildings,  in  the  richness  of  their  dress  and  furniture, 
or  m  splendour  and  elegance  of  living.*  Julius  II.  whose  ambition  was 
superior,  and  his  abilities  equal  to  those  of  any  pontiff  who  ever  sat  on 
the  papal  throne,  conceived  the  idea  of  this  league  against  the  Venetians, 
and 'endeavoured,  bj[  applying  to  those  passions  which  I  have  mentioned, 
to  persuade  other  princes  tojom  in  it.  By  working  upon  the  fears  of  the 
Italian  powers,  ana  upon  the  avarice  of  several  monarchs  beyond  the  Alps, 
he  mdiiced  them,  in  concurrence  with  other  causes,  whicn  it  is  not  my 
province  to  explain,  to  form  one  of  the  most  powerful  confederacies  that 
Europe  had  ever  beheld,  a^inst  those  haughty  republicans. 

The  emperor,  the  king  of  France,  the  king  of  Aragon,  and  the  pope,  were 

f principals  in  the  league  of  Cambray,  to  which  almost  all  the  princes  o( 
taly  acceded,  the  least  considerable  of  them  hoping  for  some  share  in  the 
sDoils  of  a  state  which  they  deemed  to  be  now  devoted  to  destruction. 
The  Venetians  might  have  diverted  this  storm,  or  have  broken  its  force  ; 
but  with  a  presumptuous  rashness,  to  which  there  is  nothing  similar  in  the 
course  of  their  histoiy,  they  waited  its  approach.  The  impetuous  valour 
of  the  French  rendered  ineffectual  all  their  precautions  for  the  safety  of 
the  republic;  and  the  fatal  battle  of  Ghiarraddada  entirely  ruined  the 
army,  on  which  they  relied  for  defence.  Julius  seized  all  the  towns  which 
they  held  in  the  ecclesiastical  territories.  Ferdinand  re-annexed  the  towns 
of  which  they  had  got  possession  on  the  coast  of  Calabria,  to  his  Neapo- 
litan dominions,  maximilian,  at  the  head  of  a  powerful  army,  advanced 
towards  Venice  on  the  one  side.  The  French  pushed  their  conquests  on 
the  other.  The  Venetians,  surrounded  by  so  many  enemies,  and  left  with- 
out one  ally,  sunk  from  the  height  of  presumption  to  the  depths  of  despair ; 
abandoned  all  their  territories  on  the  continent ;  and  shut  themselves  up 
in  their  capital,  as  their  last  refuge,  and  the  only  place  which  they  hoped  to 
preserve. 

This  rapid  success,  however,  proved  fatal  to  the  confederacy.  The 
members  of  it,  whose  union  continued  while  they  were  engaged  in  seizing 
their  prey,  began  to  feel  their  ancient  jealousies  and  animosities  revive,  as 
flcxxi  as  tney  had  a  prospect  of  dividing  it.  When  the  Venetians  observed 
these  symptoms  ol  distrust  and  alienation,  a  ray  of  hope  broke  in  upon 
them ;  the  soirit  natural  to  their  councils  returned  j  they  resumed  such 
wisdom  and  nrnmess,  as  made  some  atonement  for  their  former  imprudence 
and  dejection ;  they  recovered  part  of  the  territoiy  which  they  had  lost ; 
they  appeased  the  pope  and  Ferdinand  by  well-timed  concessions  in  their 
favour ;  and  at  leneth  dissolved  the  confederacy,  which  had  brought  their 
commoQwealth  to  ue  brink  of  ruin. 

*  HaUMioatioapiidGoldMtuminpoUt.    Invaitel.  p.  SSO 
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JvinMf  elated  with  beholding^  the  effects  of  a  league  which  he  himself 
had  plantiedy  and  imagining  that  Dothiog  was  too  arduous  for  him  to  under- 
take«  conceived  tiie  idea  of  expellii^  eveir  foreign  power  out  of  Italy, 
and  bent  all  the  force  of  his  mind  tcwaroa  executing  a  scheme  ao  well 
suited  to  his  enterprising  genius.  He  directed  his  first  attack  against  the 
Frenchywhoyon  many  accounts,  were  more  odious  to  the  Italians,  than  an^ 
of  the  foreigners  woo  had  acquired  dominion  in  their  countir.  By  his 
activity  and  address,  he  prevailed  on  most  of  the  powers,  who  badjoioed 
in  the  league  of  Cambraj,  to  turn  their  arms  against  the  king  of  france, 
their  former  alhr;  and  engaged  Heniy  Vlll.  who  had  lately  ascended 
the  throne  of  England,  to  favour  their  operations  by  invading  France. 
Louis  XIL  resisted  all  the  efforts  of  this  (orroidable  and  unexpected  con- 
federacy with  undaunted  fortitude.  Hostilities  were  cairied  on,  during 
several  campaigns,  in  Italy,  on  the  froiitiers  of  Spain,  and  in  Picaidy,  with 
alternate  success.  Exhausted,  at  length,  by  the  variety  as  well  as  extent 
of  his  operations ;  unable  to  withstand  a  confederacv  which  brought 
against  him  superior  force,  conducted  with  wisdom  ana  acting  with  per- 
severance ;  Louis  found  it  necessary  to  conclude  sejparate  treaties  of  peace 
with  his  enemies ;  and  the  war  terminated  with  the  loss  of  eveiy  thing 
which  the  French  had  acquired  in  Italy,  except  the  castle  of  Milan,  and  a 
few  inconsiderable  towns  in  that  dutcby. 

The  various  negotiations  carried  on  during  this  busy  period,  and  the 
di&rent  combinations  formed  among  powers  nitberk)  little  connected  with 
each  other,  greatly  increased  that  intercourse  amon^  the  nations  of  Europe, 
which  I  have  mentioned  as  one  effect  of  the  events  in  the  fifteenth  centuxy ; 
Avhile  the  greatness  of  the  object  at  which  different  nations  aimed,  tne 
distant  expeditions  which  they  undertook,  as  well  as  the  length  and 
obstinacy  of  the  contest  in  which  they  engaged,  obliged  them  to  exert 
themselves  with  a  vigour  and  perseverance  unknown  in  the  precedii^ 
ages. 

Those  active  scenes  which  the  following  history  will  exhibit,  as  well  as 
the  variety  and  importance  of  those  transactions  which  distinguish  the 
period  to  which  it  extends,  arc  not  to  be  ascribed  solely  to  the  ambition, 
to  the  abilities,  or  to  the  rivalship  of  Charles  V.  and  of  Francis  I.  The 
kingdoms  of  Europe  had  arrived  at  such  a  degree  of  improvement  in  the 
internal  administration  of  government,  and  princes  had  acquired  such  com- 
mand of  the  national  force  which  was  to  oe  exerted  in  foreign  wars,  that 
they  were  in  a  condition  to  enlarge  the  sphere  of  their  operations,  to  mul- 
tiply their  claims  and  pretensions,  and  to  increase  the  vigour  of  their  efforts. 
Accordingly  the  sixteenth  century  opened  with  the  certain  prospect  of  its 
abounding  m  great  and  interesting  events. 
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View  of  the  PoliHcal  CorutUudon  of  the  principal  States  in  Europe^  at  the 

cammencement  of  the  tixteentk  Century, 

Havinq  thus  enumerated  the  principal  causes  and  events,  the  influence 
of  which  was  felt  in  eveiy  part  of  Europe,  and  contributed  cither  to 
improve  internal  order  and  police  in  its  various  states,  or  to  enlarge  the 
sphere  of  their  activity,  b^  giving  them  more  entire  command  of  the  force 
with  which  foreign  operations  are  carried  on ;  nothing  farther  seems  requi- 
site for  preparing  my  readers  to  enter,  with  full  information,  upon  perusing 
the  Histoiy  of  Charles  V.  but  to  gire  a  view  of  the  political  constitution 
and  form  of  civil  government  in  each  of  the  nations  which  acted  any 
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considerable  part  during  that  period.  For  as  the  institutions  and  events 
vhich  I  have  endeavoured  to  illustrate,  formed  the  people  of  Europe  to 
r^emble  each  other,  and  conducted  them  from  barbarism  to  refinement,  in 
the  same  path,  and  by  neariy  equal  steps ;  there  were  other  circumstances 
which  occasioned  a  difference  m  their  political  establishments,  and  gave 
rise  to  those  peculiar  modes  of  government,  which  have  produced  such 
variety  in  the  character  and  genius  of  nations. 

It  is  no  leas  necessaiy  to  become  acquainted  widi  the  latter,  than  to  have 
contemplated  the  former.  Without  a  distinct  knowledge  of  the  peculiar 
form  and  genius  of  civil  government  in  each  state,  a  great  part  of  its  trans- 
actions must  appear  al toother  mysterious  and  inexplicable.  The  histo- 
rians of  particular  countries,  as  they  seldom  extend  their  views  farther  than 
to  the  amusement  or  instruction  of  their  fellow-citizens,  by  whom  they 
might  presume  that  all  their  domestic  customs  and  institutions  were  per- 
fectly understood,  have  oAen  neglected  to  descend  into  such  details  with 
respect  to  these,  as  are  sufficient  to  convey  to  foreigners  full  light  and  infor- 
mation CQDceming  the  occurrences  which  they  relate,  fkit  a  historv, 
which  comprehends  the  transactions  of  so  many  different  countries,  would 
be  extremely  imperfect,  without  a  previous  survey  of  the  constitution  and 
pofatical  .state  of  each.  It  is  from  his  knowledge  of  these,  that  the  reader 
must  draw  those  principles,  which  will  enable  him  to  judge  with  discern- 
ment, and  to  decide  with  certainty  concerning  the  conduct  of  nations. 

A  minute  detail,  however,  of  the  peculiar  iorms  and  regulations  in  every 
countiy,  would  lead  to  deductions  ot  immeasurable  length.  To  sketch  out 
the  great  lines  which  distinguish  and  characterize  each  government,  is  all 
that  the  nature  of  my  present  work  will  admit  of,  and  aU  that  is  necessary 
to  illustrate  the  events  which  it  records. 

At  the  opening  of  the  sixteenth  century,  the  political  aspect  of  Italy 
was  extremely  different  from  that  of  any  other  part  of  Europe.  Instead 
of  those  extensive  monarchies,  which  occupied  tnc  rest  of  the  continent, 
that  delightful  country  was  parcelled  out  among  many  small  states,  each 
of  which  possessed  sovereign  and  independent  jurisdiction.  The  only 
monarchy  in  Italy  was  that  of  Naples.  The  dominion  of  the  popes  was 
of  a  peculiar  species,  to  which  there  b  nothing  similar  either  in  ancient  or 
modem  times.  In  Venice,  Florence,  and  Genoa,  a  republican  form  of 
government  was  established.  Milan  was  subject  to  sovereigns,  who  had 
assumed  no  higher  title  than  that  of  dukes. 

The  pope  was  the  first  of  these  powers  in  dignity,  and  not  the  least 
considerable  by  the  extent  of  his  territories.  In  the  primitive  church,  the 
jurisdiction  of  bishops  was  equal  and  coordinate.  They  derived,  perhaps, 
some  degree  of  consideration  from  the  dignity  of  the  see  in  which  they 
presided.  They  possessed,  however,  no  real  authority  or  pre-eminence, 
but  what  they  acquired  by  superior  abilities,  or  superior  sanctity.  As 
Rome  had  so  long  been  the  seat  of  empire,  and  the  capital  of  the  world, 
its  bishops  were  on  that  account  entitled  to  respect :  they  received  it ;  but 
durine  several  ages  they  received,  and  even  claimea,  nothing  more.  From 
these  bumble  beginnings,  they  advanced  with  such  adventurous  and  well- 
directed  ambition,  that  they  established  a  spiritual  dominion  over  the  minds 
and  sentiments  of  men,  to  which  all  Europe  submitted  with  implicit  obe- 
dience. Their  claim  of  univenal  jurisdiction,  as  heads'  of  the  church  ; 
and  their  pretensions  to  infallibility  in  their  decisions,  as  successors  of  St. 
Peter,  are  as  chimerical,  as  they  are  repugnant  to  the  genius  of  the  Chris- 
dan  relieion.  But  on  these  foundations,  the  superstition  and  credulity  of 
mankina  enabled  them  to  erect  an  amazing  superstructure.  In  all  ecclesi- 
astical controversies,  their  decisions  were  received  as  the  infallible  oracles 
of  truth.  Nor  was  the  plenitude  of  their  power  confined  solely  to  what 
was  spiritual ;  they  dethroned  monarchs  ;  disposed  of  crowns ;  absolved 
ttbjects  from  the  obedience  due  to  their  sovereigns ;  and  laid  kingdoms 
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under  interdicts.  There  was  not  a  state  in  Europe  which  had  not  been 
disouieted  by  their  ambition.  There  wus  not  a  throne  which  they  had  not 
shaken  ^  nor  a  prince  who  did  not  tremble  at  their  power. 

Nothing  was  wanting  to  render  this  empire  absolute,  and  to  establish  it 
on  the  ruins  of  all  civiJauthority,  but  that  the  popes  should  have  possessed 
such  a  degree  of  temporal  power,  as  was  sufficient  to  second  and  enforce 
their  spiritual  decrees.  Happily  for  mankind,  at  the  time  when  their  spi* 
ritual  jurisdiction  was  most  extensive,  and  most  revered,  their  secular  domi- 
nion was  extremely  limited.  They  were  powerful  pontiffs,  formidable  at 
a  distance  ;  but  they  were  pettv  princes,  without  any  considerable  domes* 
tic  force.  They  had  early  endeavoured,  indeed,  to  acquire  territory  by 
arts  similar  to  those  which  they  had  emj^loyed  in  extending  their  spiritual 
jurisdiction.  Undei*  pretence  of  a  donation  from  Constantine,  and  of  ano* 
ther  from  Charlemagne  or  his  father  Pepin,  they  attempted  to  take  pos- 
session of  some  towns  adjacent  to  Rome.  But  tnese  donations  were  ficti- 
tious, and  availed  them  little.  The  benefactions,  for  which  they  were 
indebted  to  the  credulity  of  the  Norman  adventurers,  who  conquered 
Naples,  and  to  the  superstition  of  the  Countess  Matilda,  were  real,  and 
added  ample  domains  to  the  Holy  See. 

But  the  power  of  the  popes  did  not  increase  in  proportion  to  the  extent 
of  tepitoiy  which  they  had  acquired.  In  the  dominions  annexed  to  the 
Holy  See,  as  well  as  in  those  suoject  to  other  princes  in  Italy,  the  sove- 
reign of  a  state  was  far  from  having  the  command  of  the  force  which  it 
contained.  During  the  turbulence  and  confusion  of  the  middle  ages,  the 
powerful  nobility,  or  leaders  of  popular  factions  in  Italy,  bad  seized  the 
government  of  different  towns ;  ancl,  after  strei^thening  their  fortiBcations, 
and  taking  a  body  of  mercenaries  into  pay,  they  aspired  at  independence. 
The  territory  which  the  church  had  gained  was  filled  with  petty  lords  of 
this  kind,  who  leA  the  pope  hardly  the  shadow  of  domestic  authority. 

As  these  usurpations  almost  annihilated  the  papal  power  in  the  greater 
part  of  the  towns  subject  to  the  church,  the  Roman  barons  frequently  dis- 
puted the  authority  of  the  popes,  even  in  Rome  itself.  In  the  twelfth 
centuiy,  an  opinion  began  to  be  propagated,  '*  That  as  the  function  ot 
ecclesiastics  was  purely  spiritual,  they  ought  to  possess  no  property,  and 
to  claim  no  temporal  jurisdiction ;  but,  acccrdine:  to  the  laudable  example 
of  their  predecessors  in  the  primitive  church,  should  subsist  wholly  upon 
their  tithes,  or  upon  the  voluntary  oblations  of  the  people."*  This 
doctrine  being  acidressed  to  men,  who  had  beheld  the  scandalous  man- 
ner in  which  the  avarice  and  ambition  of  the  cleigy  had  prompted 
them  to  contend  for  wealth,  and  to  exercise  power,  tney  listened  to  it 
with  fond  attention.  The  Roman  barons,  who  had  felt  roost  sensibly  the 
rigour  of  ecclesiastical  oppression,  adopted  these  sentiments  with  such 
ardour,  that  they  set  themselves  instantly  to  shake  off  the  yoke.  They 
endeavoured  to  restore  some  image  of  their  ancient  liberty,  by  reviving 
the  institution  of  the  Roman  senate  [A.  D.  1143],  in  which  they  vested 
supreme  authority;  committing  the  executive  power  sometimes  to  one 
chief  senator,  sometimes  to  two,  and  sometimes  to  a  magistrate  dignified 
with  the  name  of  The  Patrician.  The  popes  exerted  themselves  with 
vigour,  in  order  to  check  this  dangerous  encroachment  on  their  jurisdiction. 
One  of  them,  finding  all  his  endeavouis  ineffectual,  was  so  much  mortified, 
that  extreme  grief  cut  short  his  days.  Another,  having  ventured  to  attack 
the  senators  at  the  head  of  some  armed  men^was  DK)rtally  wounded  in  the 
frajr.t  During  a  considerable  period,  the  power  of  the  popes,  before 
which  the  greatest  monaix:hs  in  Europe  trembled,  was  circumscnbed  within 
such  narrow  limits  in  their  own  capital,  that  they  durst  hardly  exert  any 
act  of  authority,  without  the  permission  and  concurrence  of  the  senate. 

•Otto  FrislngeMiB  dc Genia.  Prid«r.  Imp.  lib.  U.  cap.  10.       ^  Otto  Frtolng.   fCliron.  Hb.  rlL  caiu 
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Encroachments  were  made  upon  the  papal  sorereignty,  not  only  bj  the 
usurpations  of  the  Roman  nobility,  but  by  trie  mutinous  spirit  of  the  people* 
During  seventy  years  of  the  fourteenth  century,  the  popes  fixed  their  resi- 
dence at  Avignon.  The  inhabitants  of  Rome,  accustomed  to  consider 
themselves  as  tlie  descendants  of  the  people  who  had  conquered  the  world, 
and  had  nven  laws  to  it,  were  too  high-spirited  to  submit  with  patience 
to  the  delegated  authori^  of  those  persons  to  whbm  the  popes  committed 
the  government  of  the  city.  On  many  occasions,  they  opposed  the  execu- 
tion of  the  papal  mandates,  and  on  the  slightest  appearance  of  innovation 
or  oppression,  they  were  ready  to  take  arms  in  defence  of  their  own  immu- 
nities. Towards  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth  centuiy,  beinr  instigated 
by  Nicolas  Rienzo,  a  man  of  low  birth  and  a  seditious  spirit,  but  of  popu- 
lar eloquence,  and  an  enterprising  ambition,  Ihey  drove  all  the  nobility  out 
of  the  city,  established  a  dernocratical  form  of  government,  elected  Rienzo 
tribune  of  the  people,  and  invested  him  with  exterisive  authority.  But 
though  the  frantic  proceedings  of  the  tribune  soon  overturned  this  new 
system ;  though  the  government  of  Rome  was  reinstated  in  its  ancient 
form ;  yet  every  fresh  attack  contributed  to  weaken  the  papal  jurisdiction : 
and  the  turbulence  of  the  people  concurred  with  the  spirit  of  independence 
among  the  nobility,  in  circumscribing  it  more  and  more.*  Gregory  VII. 
and  other  domineering  pontifib,  accomplished  those  great  things  which 
rendered  them  so  formidable  to  the  emperors  with  whom  they  contended, 
not  by  the  force  of  their  arms,  or  by  the  extent  of  their  power,  but  by  the 
dread  of  their  spiritual  censures,  and  by  the  e£^t  of  their  intrigues,  which 
excited  rivals,  and  called  forth  enemies  against  every  prince  whom  they 
wished  to  depress  or  to  destroy. 

Many  attempts  were  made  by  the  popes,  not  only  to  humble  those 
usurpers,  who  lorded  it  over  the  cities  in  the  ecclesiastical  state,  but  to 
break  the  turbulent  spirit  of  the  Roman  people.  These  were  long  unsuc- 
cessful. But  at  last  Alexander  VI.,  with  a  policy  no  less  artful  than  flagi- 
tious, subdued  and  extirpated  most  of  the  great  Koman  barons,  and  ren- 
dered the  popes  masters  of  their  own  dominions.  The  enterprising  ambi- 
tioD  of  Julius  II.  added  conquests  of  no  inconsiderable  value  to  the  patri- 
mony of  St.  Peter.  Thus  the  popes,  by  degrees,  became  powerful  tem- 
poral princes.  Their  territories,  in  the  age  of  Charies  V.,  were  of  g[reater 
extent  than  at  present ;  their  country  seems  to  have  been  better  cultivated 
as  well  as  more  populous ;  and  as  they  drew  laige  contributions  from  every 
part  of  Europe,  their  revenues  far  exceeded  those  of  the  neighbouring 
powers,  and  rendered  them  capable  of  more  sudden  and  vigorous  efibrts. 

The  genius  of  the  papal  government,  however,  was  better  adapted  to 
tiie  exercise  of  spiritual  dominion,  than  of  temporal  power.  With  respect 
to  the  former,  all  its  maxims  were  steady  and  invariable.  Eveiy  new 
pontiff  adopted  the  plan  of  his  predecessor.  By  education-  and  habit, 
ecclesiastics  were  so  formed,  that  the  character  of  the  individual  was  sunk 
in  that  of  the  profession ;  and  the  passions  of  the  man  were  sacrificed  to 
the  interest  and  honour  of  the  order.  The  hands  which  held  the  reins  of 
administration  might  change ;  but  the  spirit  which  conducted  them  was 
always  the  same.  While  the  measures  of  other  governments  fluctuated, 
and  &e  objects  at  which  they  aimed  varied,  the  church  kept  one  end  in 
view ;  ana  to  this  unrelaxing  constancy  of  pursuit,  it  was  indebted  for  its 
success  in  the  boldest  attempts  ever  made  by  human  ambition. 

But  in  their  civil  adminbtration,  the  popes  followed  no  sudh  umform  or 
consistent  plan.  There,  as  in  other  governments,  the  diaractcr,  the  passions, 
and  the  interest  of  the  person  who  had  the  supreme  direction  of  affiiirs, 
CKxasioned  a  variation  botn  in  objects  and  measures.  As  few  prelates  reached 

•  Hkloiro  FlomUn*  de  Okyr.  VUloiil,  Uk  xU.  c.  a9. 104.  m.  If oraL  Script  B«rum  ItiL  foL 
9UL    Vila  da  Gola  di  Eiouo,  ftp.  Mwau  Antlq.  ItaL  ▼«!.  lU.  p.  SW,  if,   BM.  dt  NIe.  Btonqr, 
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the  suroiDit  of  ecclesiastical  dignity  until  they  were  far  advanced  in  life,  a 
change  of  masters  was  more  uequent  in  the  papal  dominions  than  in  other 
states,  and  the  political  system  was,  of  course,  less  stable  and  permanent, 
fiveiy  pope  was  eager  to  make  the  most  of  the  short  period,  duriiuj;  which 
he  had  the  prospect  of' enjoying  power,  in  order  to  aggrandize  bis  own 
family,  and  to  attain  his  pnvate  ends :  and  it  was  oflen  the  fint  business  of 
his  Accessor  to  undo  all  that  he  haa  done,  and  to  overtum  what  he  had 
established. 

As  ecclesiastics  were  trained  to  pacific  arts,  and  early  initiated  in  the 
mysteries  of  that  policy  by  which  the  court  of  Rome  extended  or  sup- 
ported its  spiritual  dominion,  the  popes  in  the  conduct  of  their  tempoi'al 
affairs  were  apt  to  follow  the  same  maxims,  and  in  all  their  measures  were 
more  ready  to  employ  the  refinements  of  intrigue,  than  the  force  of  arms. 
It  was  in  toe  papal  court  that  address  and  subtlety  in  negotiation  became 
a  science ;  ana  dunqg  the  sixteenth  century,  Rome  was  considered  as  the 
school  in  which  it  might  be  best  acquired. 

As  the  decorum  of  their  ecclesiastical  character  prevented  the^  popes 
from  placing  themselves  at  the  head  of  their  armies,  or  from  taking  the 
command  in  person  of  the  military  force  in  their  dominions,  they  were 
afraid  to  arm  their  subjects ;  and  in  all  their  operations,  whether  ofiensive 
or  defensive,  they  trusted  entirely  to  mercenary  troops. 

As  their  power  and  dominions  could  not  descend  to  their  posterity,  the 
popes  were  less  solicitous  than  other  princes  to  form  or  to  encouraee  schemes 
of  public  utility  and  improvement.  Their  tenure  was  only  for  a  short 
life ;  present  acfvantage  was  what  they  chiefly  studied ;  to  squeeze  and  to 
amass,  rather  than  to  meliorate,  was  their  object  They  erected,  peiiiaps, 
some  work  of  ostentation,  to  remain  as  a  monument  of  their  pontificate  ; 
they  found  it  necessary  at  some  times,  to  establish  useful  institutions,  in 
order  to  soothe  and  silence  the  turbulent  populace  of  Rome ;  but  plans  of 
general  benefit  to  their  subjects,  framed  with  a  view  to  futurity,  wore  rarely 
objects  of  attention  in  the  papal  policy.  The  patrimony  of  St.  Peter  was 
worse  governed  than  any  part  of  Europe ;  and  though  a  generous  pontiff 
might  suspend  for  a  little,  or  counteract  the  effects  of  tlrose  vices  which 
are  peculiar  to  the  administration  of  ecclesiastics ;  the  disease  not  only 
remained  without  remedy,  but  has  gone  on  Increasir^  from  age  to  age ; 
and  the  decline  of  the  state  has  kept  pace  with  its  progress. 

One  circumstance,  farther,  concemir^  the  papal  government,  is  so  sin- 
gular, as  to  merit  attention.  As  the  spiritual  supremacy  and  temporal 
power  were  united  in  one  person,  and  uniformly  aided  each  other  in  their 
operations,  they  became  so  blended  together,  that  it  was  difficult  to 
separate  them,  even  in  imagination.  The  potentates,  who  found  it  neces- 
saiy  to  oppose  the  measures  which  the  popes  pursued  as  temporal  princes, 
could  not  easily  divest  themselves  of  the  reverence  which  they  imagined 
to  be  due  to  them  as  heads  of  the  church,  and  vicars  of  Jesus  Christ.  Il 
was  with  reluctance  that  they  could  be  brought  to  a  rupture  with  the  head 
of  the  church  ;  they  were  unwilling  to  push  their  operations  against  him 
to  extremity ;  they  listened  eagerly  to  the  first  overtures  of  accommodatioo, 
and  were  anxious  to  procure  it  almost  upon  any  tenns.  Their  conscious- 
ness of  this  encouraged  the  enterprising  ^pontifi&  who  filled  the  papal  throne 
about  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century,  to  engage  in  schemes 
seemingly  the  most  extravagant.  They  trusted,  that  if  their  temporal 
power  was  not  sufficient  to  carry  them  through  with  success,  the  respect 
paid  to  their  spiritual  dignity  would  enable  tnem  to  extricate  themselves 
with  facility  and  with  honour.*    But  when  popes  came  to  take  part  more 

*  Tbe  maimer  in  which  Looia  XII.  of  Franca  andertook  and  canied  on  war  aiainat  Jullua  n. 
remarkably  Uluitrates  Uite  obaervation.    Louis  solemnly  consulted  the  cleiiy  of  France,  whether  it 
was  lawful  to  take  arma  agafaist  %  pope  who  had  wanicmly  kindled  war  in  fiurope,  and  whom  art 
ther  the  faith  of  ireaUes,  nor  gratitado  for  Atouii  ncelTod,  nor  the  deoonim  of  dm  cbameier.  covM 
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fi«<]^i]entl7  in  the  contests  among  princes,  and  to  engti^  as  principals  or 
auxiliaries  in  ereiy  war  kindled  in  Europe,  this  veneration  for  their  sacked 
character  began  to  abate ;  and  striking  instances  will  occur  in  the  fioUowing 
history  of  its  being  almost  totally  extinct. 

Of  all  the  Italian  powers,  the  republic  of  Venice,  next  to  the  papal  see, 
was  most  connected  with  the  rest  of  Europe.  The  rise  of  that  com- 
monwealth, during  the  inroads  of  the  Huns  in  the  fiAh^  centmr;  the 
singular  situation  of  its  capital  in  the  small  isles  of  the  Adriatic  guii ;  and 
the  more  singular  form  ol  its  civil  constitution,  are  generally  known.  If 
wc  view  the  V  eoetian  government  as  calculated  for  the  order  of  nobles 
alone,  its  institutions  may  be  pronounced  excellent ;  the  deliberative,  legis- 
lative, and  executive  powers,  are  so  admirably  dbtributed  and  adjusted, 
that  it  must  be  regarded  as  a  perfect  model  of  political  wisdom.  But  if 
we  consider  it  as  formed  for  a  numerous  body  of  people  subject  to  its 
jurisdiction,  it  will  appear  a  rigid  and  partial  aristocracy,  which  lodges 
aM  power  in  the  hands  of  a  few  members  of  the  community,  while  it 
degrades  and  oppresses  the  rest. 

The  spirit  oT  government  in  a  commonwealth  of  this  species,  was,  of 
course,  timid  and  jealous.  The  Venetian  nobles  distrusted  their  own  sub- 
jects, and  were  alraid  of  allowiqg  them  the  use  of  arms.  They  encouraged 
among  them  the  arts  of  industry  and  commerce  ;  they  employed  them  ia 
manufactures  and  m  navigation,  but  never  admitted  tnem  into  the  troops, 
which  the  state  kept  in  its  pay.  The  militaiy  force  of  the  republic  con- 
sisted entirely  of  foreign  mercenaries.  The  command  of  these  was  never 
trusted  to  noble  Venetians,  lest  they  should  acquire  such  influence  over 
the  army,  as  might  endanger  the  public  liberty ;  or  become  accustomed  to 
the  exercise  of  such  power,  as  would  make  them  unwilling  to  return  to  the 
condition  of  private  citizens.  A  soldier  of  fortune  was  pkced  at  the  head 
of  the  armies  of  the  commonwealth ;  and  to  obtain  that  honour,  was  the 
great  object  of  the  Italian  C&ndottiertf  or  leaden  of  bands,  who  in  the 
fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries,  made  a  trade  of  war,  and  raised  and  hired 
out  soldiers  to  different  states.  But  the  same  suspicious  policy,  which 
induced  the  Venetians  to  employ  these  adventurers,  prevented  their  placing 
entire  confidence  in  them.  Two  noblemen,  appointed  by  the  senate,  ac- 
companied their  army,  when  it  took  the  field,  with  the  appellation  of  Pro* 
vedUori^  and,  like  the  field-deputies  of  the  Dutch  republic  in  latter  times, 
observed  all  the  motions  of  the  general,  and  checked  and  controlled  him 
in  all  his  operations. 

A  commonwealth  with  such  civil  and  military  institutions,  was  not 
formed  to  make  conquests.  While  its  subjects  were  disarmed,  and  its 
nobles  excluded  fix>m  militaiy  command,  it  carried  on  its  warlike  enter- 
prises with  great  disadvantage.  This  ought  to  have  taught  the  Venetians 
to  rest  satisfied  with  making  self-preservation  and  the  enjoyment  of  do- 
mestic security,  the  objects  of  their  policy.  But  republics  are  apt  to  be 
seduced  by  the  spirit  of  ambition,  as  well  as  kings.  When  the  Venetians 
80  far  forgot  the  interior  defects  in  their  government  as  to  aim  at  extensive 
conquests^  the  fatal  blow,  which  they  received  in  the  war  excited  by  the 
leaeiie  of  Cambray,  convinced  them  of  the  imprudence  and  danger  of 
noaxing  violent  efforts,  in  opposition  to  the  genius  and  tendency  of  their 
constitution. 

ntftnbk  flom  the  moit  Tloleiit  actiooa  to  which  the  luM  of  power  prompti  ambitloafl  pdnmt. 
ThDogb  fall  eleigy  ftuthorize<t  the  war,  jet  Anne  of  Brategne,  bli  queen,  entertained  ecniplei  with 
rcgvd  to  the  lawfulnea  of  It.  The  kl^g  hlmaelf,  fhua  fome  mperilllkin  of  the  Mme  kino,  cwiied 
It  on  ftjntly :  and.  upon  every  fnA  advantaae,  renewed  Me  propoeitlona  of  peace.  Mezerajr,  HIaL 
4e  France,  lol.  edit  1685.  torn.  i.  858.  I  ihaJI  produce  another  proof  of  thli  reverence  for  the  p^»al 
cinraetcr  etUl  more  atrflting.  OoiccianUni,  the  moat  aagaciooa,  perhapa,  of  all  moden  hlatorlana^ 
and  the  boldeat  in  paintlna  the  vicea  and  ambition  of  the  popea,  repreeenia  the  death  of  Mlcllaii.  a 
Soanlah  oAoer,  who  waa  killed  daring  the  ilege  of  Napta,  aa  a  ponlabMent  Inflleted  en  him  uf 
owvea,  OD  aoeoattof  hit  having  oppoaed  the  tetUng  of  Cwmnt  -.  .    ~.   ^ 


oDaoeoattof  Ua  having  oppbaed  the  tetUng  of  CwBNBt  yil.it  liberty.   Ovlc.  fiiaiaria 
riiafia.'  G«MV.  1645.  vol.  it  lib.  IS  p.  407. 
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It  is  not,  however,  by  its  militaiy,  but  by  its  naval  and  commercialpoweri 
that  the  importance  of  the  Venetian  commonweaith  must  be  estimated.  The 
latter  constituted  the  real  torce  and  nerves  of  the  state.  The  jealousy  of 
government  did  not  extend  to  this  department.  Nothing  was  apprehended 
m>m  this  quarter,  that  could  prove  formidable  to  liberty.  The  senate 
encouraged,  the  nobles  to  trade,  and  to  serve  on  board  toe  fleet.  They 
became  merchants  and  admirals.  They  increased  the  wealth  of  their 
country  by  their  industry.  They  added  to  its  dominions,  by  the  valour 
with  which  they  conducted  its  naval  armaments. 

Commerce  was  an  inexhaustible  source  of  opulence  to  the  Venetiam* 
All  the  nations  in  Europe  depended  upon  them,  not  only  for  the  commo- 
dities of  the  East,  but  for  various  manufactures  fabricated  by  them  alone, 
or  finished  with  a  dexterity  and  elegance  *  unknown  in  other  countries. 
From  tnis  extensive  commerce,  the  state  derived  such  immense  supplies, 
as  concealed  those  vices  in  its  constitution  which  I  have  mentioDea ;  and 
enabled  it  to  keep  on  foot  such  armies,  as  were  not  only  ao  overmatch  ibr 
the  force  which  any  of  its  neighbours  could  bring  into  the  field,  but  were 
sufficient  to  contend,  for  some  time,  with  the  poweitul  ononaichs  beyond 
the  Alps.  Durii^  its  stru^les  with  the  princes  united  against  it  by  the 
league  of  Cambray,  the  republic  levied  sums  which,  even  in  the  present 
age,  would  be  deemed  considerable ;  and  while  the  king  of  France  paid 
the  exorbitant  interest  which  I  have  mentioned  for  the  money  advanced  to 
him,  and  the  emperor,  ea^er  to  borrow,  but  destitute  of  credut,  was  known 
by  the  name  of  Maximiltan  ike  MoneyUa^  the  Venetians  raised  whatever 
sums  they  pleased,  at  the  moderate  premium  of  five  in  the  hundred.* 

The  constitution  of  Florence  was  perfectly  the  reverse  of  the  Venetiaii. 
It  partook  as  much  of  democratical  turbulence  and  licentiousness,  as  the 
other  of  aristocratical  rigour.  Florence,  however,  was  a  commereial,  not 
a  military  democracy.  The  nature  of  its  institutions  was  &yourable  to 
commerce,  and  the  genius  of  the  people  was  turned  towards  it.  The  vast 
wealth  which  the  family  of  Medici  bad  acquired  by  trade,  together  with 
the  magnificence,  the  generosity,  and  the  virtue  of  the  first  Cosnio,  Rave 
him  such  an  ascendant  over  the  affections  as  well  as  the  councils  of  his 
countrymen,  that  though  the  forms  of  popular  government  were  preserved* 
though  the  various  departments  of  administration  were  filled  In^  magistrates 
distii^uished  by  the  ancient  names,  and  elected  in  the  usual  manner,  he 
was  m  reality  the  bead  of  the  commonwealth ;  and  in  the  station  of  a 
private  citizen,  he  possessed  supreme  authori^.  Coemo  transmitted  a 
considerable  degree  of  this  power  to  his  descendants ;  and  during  the 
greater  part  of  the  fifteenth  century,  the  political  state  of  Florence  was 
extremely  singular.  The  appearance  of  republican  government  subsisted^ 
the  people  were  passionately  attached  to  it,  and  on  some  occasions  coo- 
tended  warmly  for  their  privileges  and  yet  they  permitted  a  single  family 
to  assume  the  direction  ot  their  affairs,  almost  as  absolutely  as  if  it  had  been 
formerly  invested  with  sovereign  power.  The  jealousy  of  the  Medici 
concurred  with  the  commercial  spirit  of  the  Florentines,  in  putting  the 
military  force  of  the  republic  upon  the  same  footing  with  that  of  the  other 
Italian  states.  The  troops,  which  the  Florentines  empk)Yed  in  their  wan, 
consisted  almost  entirely  of  mercenary  soldiers,  furnished  By  the  CondMnr 
or  leaders  of  bands,  wnom  they  took  into  their  pay. 

In  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  to  which  the  sovereignty  of  the  island  of 
Sicily  was  aimexed,  the  feudal  government  were  established  in  the  same 
form,  and  with  the  same  defects,  as  in  *be  other  nations  of  Europe.  The 
(requent  and  violent  revolutions  which  happened  In  that  monarchy  had 
considerably  increased  these  defects,  and  rendered  them  more  intolemble. 

*Hi9C.dotaIJfiMlkltaC«iiiteajr,ptfM.l*AMe4aB€i  lfb.v.   8udl  BiQiUi  Olvfl  VmhUuul 
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The  siicceBioii  Id  tlie  crown  of  Naples  had  been  to  often  inteinipled  or 
altered,  and  so  many  princes  of  foreign  blood  had,  at  different  neriodiy 
obtained  possession  of  the  throne,  that  the  Neapolitan  nobility  haa  lost,  in 
a  great  measure,  that  attachment  to  the  family  of  their  sovereigra,  as  well 
as  that  reverence  for  their  persons,  which,  in  other  feudal  kingdoms,  con- 
tributed to  set  some  bounds  to  the  encroachments  of  the  barons  upon  the 
loyal  prerogative  and  power.  At  the  same  time,  the  different  pretenden 
to  the  crown,  being  obliged  to  court  the  barons  who  adhered  to  them,  and 
cm  whose  supimrt  they  depended  for  the  success  of  their  claims,  they 
aumented  their  privileges  by  liberal  concessions,  and  connived  at  their 
boldest  usurpations.  Even  when  seated  on  the  throne,  it  was  dangerous 
for  a  prince,  who  held  his  sceptre  by  a  disputed  title,  to  venture  on  any  step 
towaras  extending  his  own  power,  or  ciroumscribing  that  of  the  nobles. 

From  all  these  causes,  the  kingdom  of  Naples  was  the  most  turbulent  of 
any  in  Europe,  and  the  authoritsr  ^  its  monarchs  the  least  extensive.  Tboush 
Ferdinand  f.  who  began  his  reign  in  the  year  1468,  attempted  to  break  the 
power  of  the  aristocracy:  though  his  son  Alphonso,  that  lie  might  crush  it 
at  once  by  cutting  off  the  leaders  of  greatest  reputation  and  influence  among 
the  Neapolitan  barons,  ventured  to  commit  one  of  the  most  perfidious  and 
ciuel  actions  recorded  in  histonr  [A.  D.  1487] ;  the  order  of  nobles  was 
nevertheless  more  exasperated  than  humbled  oy  their  measures.*  The 
resentment  which  these  outrages  excited  was  so  violent,  and  the  power  of 
die  malecontent  nobles  was  sdll  so  formidable,  that  to  these  may  be 
ascribed,  in  a  great  degree,  the  ease  and  rapidity  with  which  Charles  VlII. 
conquered  the  Kingdom  of  Naples.1 

Tne  event  that  eave  rise  to  the  violent  contests  concerning  the  succession 
to  the  crown  of  ^ples  and  Sicily,  which  brought  so  many  calamities  upon 
these  kingdoms,  happened  in  the  thirteenth  century  [A.  D.  1264].  Ui)on 
the  death  of  the  Emperor  Frederick  II.  Manfred,  nis  natural  son,  aspiring 
to  die  Neapolitan  throne,  murdered  his  brother  the  emperor  Conrad  (if  we 
may  believe  contemporary  hbtorians,)  and  by  that  crime  obtained  pos- 
session of  it)  The  popes,  from  their  implacable  enmity  to  the  house  of 
Suabia,  not  only  refused  to  recognise  Manfred's  title,  but  endeavoured  to 
excite  against  nim  some  rival  capable  of  wresting  tne  sceptre  out  of  his 
hand.  Charies,  count  of  Anjou,  tne  brother  of  St.  Louis  king[  of  France, 
undertook  this ;  and  he  received  fiom  the  popes  the  investiture  of  the 
khfdom  of  Naples  and  Sicily  as  a  fief  held  of  toe  holy  see.  The  count  ol 
Aigou*8  efibrts  were  crowned  with  success ;  Manfred  fell  in  batde ;  and  he 
look  possession  of  the  vacant  throne.  But  soon  after,  Charies  sullied  the 
gkny  which  he  had  acquired,  by  the  iijustice  and  croelty  with  which  he 
put  to  death,  by  the  hands  of  tfate  executioner,  Conradin,  the  last  prince  of 
(he  house  of  Suabia,  and  the  rightful  heir  of  the  Neapolitan  crown.  That 
gallant  young  prince  asserted  nis  title,  to  the  last,  with  a  courage  worthy 
of  a  better  fate.  On  the  scaffold,  he  declared  Peter,  at  that  time  prince, 
and  soon  after  king  of  Ara^on,  who  had  married  Manlired's  only  daughter, 
his  heir;  and  throwiqg  his  glove  among  the  people,  he  entreated  that  it 
mieht  be  carried  to  Peter,  as  the  symbd  by  which  he  conveyed  all  his 
rights  to  hiro.S  The  desire  of  aven^ng  the  insult  offered  to  royalty,  by 
t&  death  of  Conradin,  concurred  with  his  own  ambition,  in  prompting 
Peter  to  take  arms  in  suppCHt  of  the  title  which  he  had  acquired*.  From 
that  period,  during  almost  two  centuries,  the  houses  of  Aragon  and  Anjou 
contended  for  the  crown  of  Naples.  Amidst  a  succession  of  revolutions 
snore  rapid,  as  well  as  of  crimes  more  atrocious,  than  what  occur  in  the 
history  of  almost  any  other  kingdom,  monarehs,  sometimes  of  the  Ara- 
line,  and  sometimes  of  the  Angevin,  were  seated  on  the  throne.    At 


•  GtamaoM,  kook  zzvUJ.  clMp.  9. toI.  U.  9. 410, 4tc      t  OteHiaiie,lb. p. 414.       t  Bttur.  Cwip. 
^Kt.  Gam.  1. 481.    GluiiioBe,tookzTlM.eb«p.T.       |  Aid.  book  zli.  eU|».  4.  i  B. 
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length  (he  princes  of  the  house  of  Aragon  [A.  D.  1434]  obtained  such  firm 
possession  of  this  long  disputed  inheritance,  that  thej  transmitted  it  quietJj 
to  a  bastard  branch  of  their  family.* 

The  race  of  the  Angevin  kings,  however,  was  not  extinct,  nor  had  they 
relinquished  their  title  to  the  Neapolitan  crown.  The  count  of  Maine  and 
Provence,  the  heir  of  this  family,  conveyed  all  his  rights  and  pretensions  to 
Louis  XL  and  to  his  successors  [A.  D.  1494].  Charles  VIu.,  as  I  have 
already  related,  crossed  the  Alps  at  the  head  of  a  powerful  army,  in  order 
to  prosecute  his  claim  with  a  uerree  of  vigour  far  superior  to  that  which 
the  princes  from  whom  he  derived  il  had  l^en  capable  of  exerting.  The 
rapid  progress  of  his  arms  in  Italy,  as  well  as  the  short  time  during  which 
he  enjoyed  the  fruits  of  his  success,  have  alreadj  been  mentioned,  and  are 
well  known.  Frederick,  the  heir  of  the  illegitimate  branch  of  the  Ara- 
ffonese  family,  soon  recovered  the  throne  of  which  Charles  had  dispossessed 
nim.  Louis  XII.  and  Ferdinand  of  Aragon  united  against  this  princ^ 
whom  both,  though  for  different  reasons,  considered  as  a  usurper,  and 
agreed  to  divide  his  dominions  between  them  [A.  D.  150X1.  Frederick, 
*inable  to  resist  the  combined  monarchs,  each  of  whom  was  far  his  superior 
m  power>  resigned  his  sceptre.  Louis  and  Ferdinand,  though  they  had 
concurred  in  making  the  conquest,  differed  about  the  division  of  it ;  and 
from  allies  became  enemies.  But  Gonsalvo  de  Cordova,  partly  by  the  exei^ 
tion  of  such  military  talents  as  gave  him  a  just  title  to  the  appellation  of 
the  Great  Captain^  which  the  Spanish  histonans  have  bestowed  upon  him ; 
and  partly  by  such  shameless  and  frequent  violations  of  the  most  solemn 
engagements,  as  leave  an  indelible  stain  on  his  memory;  stripped  the 
French  of  ail  that  they  possessed  in  the  Neapolitan  dominions,  and  secured 
the  peaceable  possession  of  them  to  his  master.  These,  together  with  his 
other  kiogdoms,  Ferdinand  transmitted  to  his  grandson  Charies  V.  whose 
right  to  possess  them,  if  not  altogether  uncontrovertible,  seems,  at  least,  to 
be  as  well  founded,  as  that  which  the  kings  of  France  set  up  in  opposition 
to  it.t 

There  is  nothing  in  the  political  constitution  or  interior  government  of 
the  dutchy  of  Milan,  so  remaricable,  as  to  require  a  particular  explanation. 
But  as  the  right  of  succession  to  that  fertile  province  was  the  cause  or  the 
pretext  of  almost  all  the  wars  carried  on  in  Italy  during  the  reign  of  Charies 
V.  it  is  oecessaiy  to  trace  these  disputes  to  their  source,  and  to  inquire  into 
the  pretensions  of  the  various  competitors. 

During  the  long  and  fierce  contests  excited  in  Italy  by  the  violence  of 
the  Gueif  and  Ghibelline  factions,  the  family  of  Visconti  rose  to  rreat  emi- 
nence among  their  fellow-citizens  of  Milan.  As  the  Visconti  had  adhered 
unlfonnly  to  the  Ghibelline  or  Imperial  interest,  they,  by  wajr  of  recom- 
pense, received,  from  one  emperor,  the  dignity  of  perpetual  vicars  of  the 
empire  m  Italy t  [A.  D.  1354] :  the]r  were  createa,  by  another,  dukes  of 
Milan  [A.  D.  1395] ;  and,  together  with  that  title,  the  possession  of  the  city 
and  its  territories  was  bestowed  upon  them  as  an  hereditary  fief.^  John, 
king  of  France,  among  other  expedients  for  raising  money,  which  the 
calamities  of  his  reign  obliged  him  to  employ,  condescended  to  give  one 
of  his  daughters  in  marriage  to  John  Galeazzo  Visconti,  the  first  duke  of 
Milan,  from  whom  he  had  received  considerable  sums.  Valentine  Viscooti* 
one  ot  the  children  of  this  marriage,  married  her  cousin,  Louis,  duke  of 
Orleans,  the  only  brother  of  Charles  VI.  In  their  marriage-contract,  which 
the  Pope  confirmed,  it  was  stipulated  that,  upon  faDure  of  heirs  male  m  the 
family  of  Visconti,  the  dutchy  of  Milan  should  descend  to  the  posterity  of 
ValentiDe  and  the  duke  of  Orleans.    That  event  took  place.    In  the  year 

*  €Uiaiiane,book  zxtL  ch.  9.  t  Draita  d«i  ftalt  de  Franee  au  Rojaume  d«  BicUe.  Mem.  de 
OUBilL    Edh.  de  Fraanoj,  tarn.  hr.  put  It^  S.  X  Pelnitli.  epiit  ftp.  Birav.  Corp.  L  MS. 
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1447>  Pktiip  Bfftria)  Ihe  bat  nriDoe  of  the  ducal  family  of  Visoonti,  died. 
Various  competjion  cJaimea  tbe  succession.  Charlea,  duke  of  Orleanst 
Dieaded  his  ligfat  to  it,  Ibunded  on  the  mairiaije  contract  of  his  mother 
Valentine  ViscootL  Alfonso  kioff  of  Naples  clamied  it  in  consequence  c{ 
a  will  made  by  Philip  Maria  in  nis  favour.  The  emperor  conteMed  that, 
upon  the  extinction  of  male  issue  in  the  family  of  Viscontiy  the  fief  returaed 
to  the  superior  lord*  and  oueht  to  be  ra-annezed  to  the  Empire.  The  ]>eo- 
pie  of  Muan,  smitten  with  £e  love  of  liberty  which  in  that  age  prevaOed 
amoig'  the  Italian  states,  dedaivd  af|;ainst  the  dominion  of  any  master,  and 
established  a  republican  foim  of  goremment 

But  durior  the  strugjj^le  among  so  many  competitors,  the  prize  for  which 
they  contended  was  seized  by  one  fiom  whom  none  of  them  apprehended 
any  dagger.  Francis  Sforza,  the  natural  son  of  Jacomuzzo  Skma,  whom 
his  courage  and  abilities  had  elevated  from  the  rank  of  a  peasant,  to  be 
one  of  tte  most  eminent  and  poweriul  of  the  Italian  Qmdottierif  haviif^ 
succeeded  his  fiither  in  the  command  of  the  adventurers  who  followed  his 
standard,  had  married  a  natural  daughter  of  the  last  duke  of  Milan.  Ui>on 
this  shadow  of  a  title  Francis  founded  his  pretensk>ns  to  the  dutchy,  which 
he  supported  with  such  talents  and  valour,  as  placed  him  at  last  on  Uw  ducal 
throne.^  The  virtues,  as  well  as  abilities,  with  which  he  j^vemed,  inducing 
his  subjects  to  foiget  the  defects  in  his  title,  he  transmitted  his  dominions 
quietly  to  his  son ;  from  whom  they  descended  to  his  grandson.  He  was 
murdered  by  his  mnd-uncle  Ludovico,  sumamed  the  Moor,  who  took 
possession  of  the  ouitchy ;  and  his  risht  to  it  was  confirmed  by  the  investi- 
ture of  the  emperor  Maximilian  in  the  year  1494.* 

Louis  XL,  who  took  pleasure  in  depressing  the  princes  of  the  hlood,  and 
who  admired  the  political  abilities  of  Francis  Sforza,  would  not  permit 
the  duke  of  Orieans  to  take  any  step  in  prosecution  of  his  right  to  the 
dutchy  of  Milan.  Ludovico  the  Moor  kept  up  such  a  close  connection 
with  Charies  VIII.  that,  during  the  ereater  part  of  his  reign,  the  claim  of 
the  fiimily  of  Orieans  continued  to  Tie  dormant.  But  when  the  crown  of 
France  devolved  on  Louis  XII.  duke  of  Orleans,  he  instantly  asserted  the 
rights  of  his  family  with  the  ardour  which  it  was  natural  to  expect,  and 
inarched  at  the  head  of  a  powerful  army  to  support  them.  Ludovico 
Sfofza,  incapable  of  contending  with  such  a  rival,  was  stripped  of  all  his 
dominions  in  the  space  of  a  few  days.  The  kin^,  clad  in  the  ducal  robes, 
entered  Milan  in  tnumph ;  and  soon  after,  Ludovico,  having  been  betrayed 
\^  the  Swiss  in  his  pay,  was  sent  a  prisoner  into  France,  and  shut  up  in  the 
castle  of  Loches,  wnere  he  lay  unpitied  during  the  remainder  of  his  days. 
In  consequence  of  one  of  the  sinf^lar  revolutions  which  occur  so  frequently 
in  the  history  of  the  Milanese,  his  son  Maximilian  Sforza  was  placed  on  tble 
ducal  throne,  of  which  he  kept  possession  during  the  rei^  of  Louis  XII. 
[A.  D.  1512.1  But  his  successor  Francis  I.  was  too  high-spirited  and 
enterprisine  tamely  to  relinquish  his  title.  As  soon  as  he  was  seated  upon 
the  dirooe,  ne  prepared  to  invade  the  Milanese ;  and  his  ridit  of  succession 
to  it  appears,  from  this  detail,  to  have  been  mote  natural  and  more  just 
than  that  of  any  other  competitor. 

It  is  unnecessjur^  to  enter  into  any  detail  with  respect  to  the  form  of 
government  in  Crenoa,  Parma,  Moaena,  and  the  other  inferior  states  of 
Italy.  Their  names,  indeed,  will  often  occur  in  the  following  history. 
But  the  power  of  these  states  themselyes  was  so  inconsiderable,  that  their 
late  depended  littl^upon  their  own  efibrts ;  and  the  frequent  revolutions 
^vrhich  they  underwent,  were  brought  about  rather  by  the  operations  of 
tiie  princes  who  attacked  or  defended  them,  than  by  any  thing  peculiar  in^ 
their  internal  constitution. 

*  Ripalin.  Hist,  lledlnl.  lib.  ▼!.  854.  ap.  Strav.  Oorp.  L  930.  Du  Mont  Corps  Diploia.  Vobl  VL  p* 
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Of  the  mat  kingdoms  on  this  side  of  the  Alps,  Spain  is  one  of  the 
Bost  coosiaerable ;  and  as  it  was  the  hereditaiy  domain  of  Charles  V.  as 
Well  as  tiie  chief  source  of  his  power  and  wealth,  a  distinct  knowledge 
df  its  political  constitution  is  of  capital  importance  towards  understanding 
the  ttaoBactions  of  his*  reign. 

The  Vandals  and  Goths,  who  oTertumed  the  Roman  power  in  Spain, 
estahlished  a  ibnn  of  government  in  that  country,  and  introduced  customs 
and  laws,  perfectly  similar  to  those  which  were  established  in  the  rest  of 
Europe,  by  the  otner  Tictorious  tribes  which  acquired  settlements  there* 
For  some  time,  socie^  advanced,  amone  the  new  inhabitants  of  Spain, 
by  the  same  stens,  ana  seemed  to  hold  the  same  course,  as  in  other  Euro- 
pean nations,  xo  this  progress  a  sudden  stop  was  put  by  the  invasion  of 
me  Saracens  or  Moors  nrom  Africa  [A.  D.  718.1  The  Goths  could  not 
withstand  the  ethriM  of  their  enthusiastic  valour,  which  subdued  the  greatest 
part  of  Spain,  with  the  same  impetuous  rapidity  that  distinguishes  all  the 
operations  of  their  arms.  The  conquerors  introduced  into  the  country  in 
which  they  settled,  the  Mahometan  religion,  the  Arabic  laqruaffe,  the 
mauners  of  the  East,  together  with  that  taste  for  the  arts,  and  that  love  of 
«lej;aDoe  and  qplendour,  which  the  caliphs  had  begun  to  cultivate  among 
their  su^ects. 

Such  (jrothic  nobles  as  disdained  to  submit  to  the  Moorish  yoke,  fled  for 
reiuge  to  the  inaccessible  mountains  of  Asturias.  There  tb^y  comforted 
tiemselves  with  eqfoying  the  exercise  of  tne  Christian  religion,  and  with 
liaintsining  the  atithMi^  of  their  ancient  laws.  Being  joined  by  many 
of  the  bolcu»t  and  most  warlike  among  their  countrymen,  they  sallied  oA^ 
■pon  tiie  adiacent  settlements  of  the  JlKiors  in  small  parties :  but  venturing ' 
only  upon  snort  excursions  at  first,  they  were  satistied  witn  plunder  and 
revenge,  without  thinking  of  conquest.  By  degrees,  their  streivth  i&- 
creasM,  their  views  enorged,  a  regular  government  was  established 
among  them,  and  they  began  to  aim  at  extending  their  territories.  While 
they  pushed  on  their  attacks  with  the  unremittiqg  ardour,  excited  by  zeal 
hr  rengion,  by  the  desire  of  vengeance,  and  by  uc  hope  of  rescuing  their 
coontiy  from  oppressioii :  while  ttiey  conducted  tneir  operations  with  ibm 
oouiage  natural  to  men  wno  had  no  omer  occupation  but  war,  and  who  were 
strai^rB  to  all  the  arts  which  cocnipt  or  enfeeble  the  mind ;  the  Moors 
gradually  kst  many  of  the  advantages  to  which  they  had  been  indebted 
tor  their  first  success.  Th^  threw  o£f  all  dependence  on  the  caliphs  '^ 
they  neglected  to  preserve  a  cloae  connection  with  their  countrymen  in 
Africa :  their  empire  in  Spain  was  split  into  many  small  Idngdonis ;  the 
arts  which  they  cultivated,  together  with  the  luxury  to  which  these  gave 
rise^relaxedj  in  some  measure,  the  force  of  their  military  institutions,  and 
abated  the  vigour  of  their  warlike  spirit.  The  Moors,  however,  contiiHied 
stUl  to  be  a  gallant  people,  and  possessed  ^at  resources.  According  t<^ 
the  magnifioeat  style  ol  the  Spanish  faist(»ians,  eight  centuries  of  almoet 
nninterrupted  war  elapsed,  ana  three  thousand  seven  hundred  battles  were 
fou^t,  before  the  last  of  the  Moorish  kingdoms  in  Spain  submitted  to  the 
Chnstian  arms  [1492]. 

As  the  Christians  made  their  conquests  upon  die  Mahometans  at  various 
periods,  and  under  different  leaders,  each  locmed  the  territory  which  he 
had  wrested  from  the  common  enemy,  into  an  independent  state.  Spaio 
was  divided  into  almost  as  many  separate  kiqgdoms  as  it  contained  pro- 
vinces f  in  each  ci^  of  note,  a  petty  monarch  establi^ed  his  throne,  and 
assumed  all  the  ensigns  of  royalty.  In  a  series  of  years,  however,  by  the 
■sual  evMitsof  infeermarriages,  or  succession,  or  conquest,  all  these  interior 
principalities  were  annexed  to  the  more  powerful  kingdoms  of  Castile 
and  of  Angon.     At  length,  by  the  fortimate  marriage  ef  Ferdinawt 
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iad  Isabella,  tfaa  femier  tbe  heivditaiT  ounarch  of  Angoa,  and  &•  latter 
raised  to  the  thione  of  Castile  by  toe  affectioo  of  her  subjects  [l461]9 
all  tlie  Spanish  crowns  were  unitea«  and  descended  in  tbe  same  line* 

From  this  period,  the  political  constitution  of  Spain  began  to  assume  a 
resnilar  and  uoifixm  appearance ;  the  genius  of  it»  goTemment  may-  be 
delineated,  and  the  progress  of  its  laws  and  manners  may  be  traced  with 
certainty.  Notwithstsmdiog  the  singular  reyolution  whidi  the  invasion  of 
tbe  Moofs  occasioned  in  Spain,  andlhe  peculiarity  of  its  fate,  in  being  so 
]oaf  subject  to  the  Mahometan  yoke,  the  customs  introduced  by  the  Vandals 
andTCroths  had  taken  such  deep  root,  and  were  so  dioroughly  incorporated 
with  the  frame  of  its  government,  that  in  eveiy  province  which  the  Chri^ 
tians  reooyered  from  the  Moon,  we  find  the  condition  of  individuals,  as 
well  as  the  political  constitution,  nearly  the  same  as  in  other  nations  of 
Europe.  Lands  were  held  by  the  same  tenure ;  justice  was  dispensed 
in  the  same  ibnn  ;  the  same  privileges  were  claimed  by  tbe  nobility :  and 
the  nme  power  exercised  by  the  Cortes,  or  general  assembly  of  the  king- 
dom. Several  circumstances  contributed  to  secure  this  permanence  of 
the  feudal  institutions  in  Spain,  notwithstanding  the  conquest  of  the  Moors, 
which  seemed  to  have  overturned  them.  Such  of  the  Spaniards,  as  pre- 
served their  independence,  adher&d  to  their  ancient  custoooui,  not  only 
6om  attachment  to  them,  but  out  of  antipathy  to  the  Moors,  to  whoee  ideas 
concerning  property  and  government  these  customs  were  totally  repug- 
nant. Even  anMxig  the  Christians,  who  submitted  to  the  Moorish  con- 
querors, and  consented  to  become  their  subjects,  ancient  customs  were  not 
entirely  abolished.  They  were  permitted  to  retain  their  religion,  their 
laws  coQceining  private  property,  their  forms  of  administering  justice,  and 
their  mode  of  levying  taxes.  The  followers  of  Mahomet  are  the  only 
enthusiasts  who  have  united  the  spirit  of  toleration  with  aeal  for  making 
proaelytu,  and  who,  at  the  same  time  that  they  took  arms  to  propagate 
the  doctrine  of  their  Prophet,  permitted  such  as  would  not  embrace  i^  to 
adhere  to  their  own  tenets,  awl  to  practise  their  own  rites.  To  this  pecu- 
liarity in  the  genius  of  the  Mahometan  religioi^  as  well  as  to  the  desire 
which  the  Moon  had  of  reconciling  the  Christians  to  their  voke,  it  was 
owing  that  the  ancient  mannen  aid  laws  in  Spain  survivea  the  violent 
shock  of  a  conquest,  and  were  permitted  to  subsist,  notwithstanding  the 
introduction  of  a  new  religion  and  a  new  foim  of  government  into  that 
country.  It  b  obvious,  from  all  these  paiticulan,  that  the  Christians  must 
have  found  it  extremely  easy  to  re-establish  mannen  and  government  on 
their  ancient  foundations  in  those  provinces  of  Spain  which  they  wrested 
successively  from  the  Moon.  A  considerable  pairt  of  the  people  retained 
such  a  fononess  for  the  customs,  and  such  a  reverence  tor  me  laws,  of 
their  ancestors,  that,  wishing  to  see  them  completely  restored,  they  were 
not  only  willing  but  eager  to  resume  the  former,  and  to  recognise  the 
authority  of  the  latter. 

But  tnough  the  feudal  form  of  government,  with  all  the  institutions 
which  characterize  it,  was  thus  preserved  entire  in  Castile  and  Anujpoo, 
as  well  as  in  all  the  kingdoms  which  depended  on  these  crowns,  there 
were  certain  peculiarities  in  theur  political  constitutions,  which  distinguish 
them  from  those  of  any  other  country  in  Europe.  The  royal  prero^tive, 
extremely  limited  in  eveiy  feudal  kingdom,  was  circumscribed,  inlSpain, 
within  such'  narrow  bounds,  as  reduced  the  power  of  the  soyereign  almost 
to  nothing-  The  privileges  of  the  nobility  were  great  in  proportioo,  and 
extendeaso far,  as  to  boraer  on  absolute  mdepeuKnce.  The  immunities 
of  the  cities  were  likewise  greater  than  in  other  feudal  kingdoms,  they 
possessed  considerable  influence  in  the  Cortes,  and  they  aspired  at  obtain- 
ing more.  Such  a  state  of  society,  in  which  the  political  machine  was  so 
fll  adjusted,  and  the  several  memben  of  tbe  legislature  so  improperly 
balanced,  produced  bteinal  disorden  in  the  kii^doms  of  Spain,  which 
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ro0e  beyond  the  pitch  of  turbulence  and  anarchy  usual  under  the  feudal 
goTemment*  The  whole  tenor  of  the  Spanish  nistoiy  con6nn8  the  truth 
of  this  obsenration  ;  and  when  the  mutinous  spirit,  to  which  thegenhis  of 
their  policy  gave  birth  and  yigour,  was  no  longer  restrained  and  overawed 
by  the  immediate  dread  of  3ie  Moorish  arms,  it  broke  out  into  more 
frequent  insurrections  against  the  ^yemment  of  their  princes,  as  well  as 
more  outrageous  insults  on  their  dignity,  than  occur  in  the  annals  of  any 
other  coun^.  These  were  accompanied  at  some  times  with  more  liberal 
sentiments  concerning  the  rifirhts  of  the  people,  at  other  times  with  more 
elevated  notions  concenuqg  Sbe  privileges  of  the  nobles,  than  were  commoo 
in  other  nations. 

In  the  principality  of  Catalonia,  which  was  annexed  to  the  kingdom  of 
Aragon,  the  impatience  of  the  people  to  obtain  the  redress  of  their 
nievanc^  having  prompted  them  to  take  arms  against  their  soveieigpii. 
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of  government,  in  order  to  secure  the  perpetual  enjoyment  <m  that  liberty, 
after  which  they  aspired.t  Nearly  about  the  same  period,  the  indignatioo 
of  the  Castilian  nooility  against  tne  weak  and  flagitious  administration  of 
Hemy  IV.  having  led  them  to  combine  against  him,  they  arrogated,  as 
one  of  the  privileges  belonging  to  their  oraer.  the  right  of  tiying  and  of 
passing  sentence  on  their  sovereign.  That  the  exercise  of  this  power 
might  oe  as  public  and  solemn,  as  we  pretension  to  it  was  bold,  they  sum- 
mooed  all  the  nobility  of  their  party  to  meet  at  Avila  [A.  D.  1465]  ;  a 
spaciou9  theatre  was  erected  in  a  plain,  without  the  walls  of  the  town :  an 
linage,  representing  the  king,  was  seated  on  a  throne,  clad  in  royal  robes, 
with  a  crown  on  its  head,  a  sceptre  in  its  hand,  and  the  sword  of  justice 
by  its  side.  The  accusation  against  the  king  was  read,  and  the  sentence 
ot  deposition  was  pronounced,  in  presence  <m  a  numerous  assembly.  At 
the  close  of  the  first  article  of  the  chaige,  the  archbishop  of  Toledo 
advanced,  and  tore  the  crown  from  the  head  of  the  imace :  at  the  close 
of  the  second,  the  Coode  de  Placentia  snatched  the  .sword  of  justice  from 
its  side ;  at  the  close  of  the  third,  the  Conde  de  fienevent^  wrested  the 
sceptre  firom  its  hand;  at  the  close  of  the  last,  Don  Diego  Lopes  de 
Stuniga  tumbled  it  headlong  from  the  throne.  At  the  same  instant,  Don 
Alphonso,  Hemy's  brother,  was  proclaimed  king  of  Castile  and  Leon  id 
his  stead.( 

The  most  daring  leaders  of  faction  would  not  have  ventured  on  these 
measures,  nor  have  conducted  them  with  such  public  ceremony,  if  the 
sentiments  of  the  people  concerning  the  royal  dignity  had  not  been  so 
formed  by  the  laws  and  policy  to  which  they  were  accustomed  both  in 
Castile  and  Catalonia,  as  prepared  them  to  approve  of  such  extraoidinaiy 
proceedings,  or  to  acquiesce  m  them. 

In  Arason,  the  form  of  government  was  monarchical,  but  the  genius  and 
maxims  ^  it  were  purely  republican.  The  kings  who  were  long  elective, 
retained  only  the  shadow  of  power ;  the  real  exercise  of  it  was  in  the 
Cortes  or  parliament  of  the  kingdom.  This  supreme  assembly  was  com 
posed  of  {qui  different  amu  or  members.  The  nobility  of  the  first  rank ; 
The  equestrian  order,  or  nobility  of  the  second  class :  The  representatives 
of  the  cities  and  towns  whose  right  to  a  place  in  the  Cortes,  if  we  may 
inve  credit  to  the  historians  of  Aragon,  was  coeval  with  the  constitutioD  ; 
The  ecclesiastical  order,  composed  of  the  dignitaries  of  the  churchy 
together  with  the  representatives  of  the  inferior  cleigy.§    No  law  could 
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pas  in  diis  asMinbh^  witixmt  the  assent  of  eveiy  sioi^  member  who  had 
a  right  to  vote.*  Without  the  peimiasion  of  the  Cortes,  no  tax  could  be 
imposed ;  no  war  could  be  declared ;  no  peace  could  be  concluded ;  no 
money  could  be  coined :  nor  could  any  alteration  be  made  in  the  cunent 
8pecie.t  The  power  ot  reWewiog  the  proceeding  of  all  inferior  oourtSy 
the  privile^  of  uspecting  eveiy  department  of  admmistrationy  and  the  nm 
of  redressing  aU  grievances,  belonged  to  the  Ck>rtes.  Nor  did  those  who 
conceived  themselves  to  be  a^pgrieved,  address  the  Cortes  in  the  humble 
tone  of  suppliants,  and  petition  for  redress ;  they  demanded  it  as  the 
birthright  oT  freemen,  and  required  the  guardians  erf*  their  liberty  to 
decide  with  respect  to  the  points  which  they  laid  before  them.^  xhis 
sovereign  court  was  held,  during  several  centuries,  every  year ;  but,  in 
consequence  of  a  regulation  introduced  about  the  beginniQ^  of  the  fixtf- 
teenth  century,  it  was  convoked  from  that  period  only  once  m  two  years. 
After  it  was  assembled,  the  king  had  no  right  to  prorogue  or  dissolve  it 
without  its  own  consent ;  and  the  session  continued  forty  days.§ 

Not  satisfied  with  havim:  erected  such  formidable  bvriers  against  the 
encroachments  of  the  roysQ  prero^tive,  nor  willing  to  commit  the  sole 
guardianship  of  their  liblerties  entirely  to  the  vigilance  and  authority  of 
an  assembly,  similar  to  the  diets,  states-general,  and  parliaments,  in  which 
the  other  feudal  nations  have  placed  so  much  confidence,  the  Aragonese 
had  recourse  to  an  institution  peculiar  to  themselves,  and  elected  aJwIura 
or  supreme  judg^e.  This  magistrate,  whose  office  bore  some  resemblance 
to  that  of  the  Ephori  in  ancient  Sparta,  acted  as  the  protector  of  the  people, 
and  the  comptroller  of  the  prince.  The  person  of  the  justiza  was  sacred, 
his  power  and  jurisdiction  alnost  unbounded.  He  was  the  supreme 
interpreter  of  the  laws.  Not  only  inferior  judff^  but  the  kings  them- 
selves, were  bound  to  consult  him  in  every  doubtnil  case,  and  to  receive 
his  responses  with  implicit  deference.1  An  appeal  lay  to  him  from  the 
royal  judges,  as  well  as  ijom  those  appointed  by  the  barons  within 
their  respective  territories.  Even  when  no  appesl  was  made  to  him, 
he  could  interpose  by.  his  own  authority,  prohibit  the  ordinary  judge 
to  proceed,  take  immediate  cognizance  oi  the  court  himself,  and  remove 
the  party  accused  to  the  Mantfakiiumi  or  prison  of  the  state,  to  which 
no  person  had  access  bvt  hr  nis  permission.  His  power  was  exerted 
with  no  less  vigour  and  efiect  in  superintending  the  administration  of 
govenunent,  than  in  relating  the  courts  of  justice.  It  was  the  pre- 
rogative of  the  justiza,  lo  inspect  the  conduct  ot  the  king.  He  had  a  title 
to  review  all  the  royal  proclamations  and  patents,  and  to  declare  whether 
or  not  they  were  agre«aole  to  law,  and  ought  to  be  carried  into  execution. 
He,  by  his  sole  aumcrity,  could  exclude  any  of  the  kind's  ministers  irom 
the  conduct  of  affiiirf,  and  call  them  to  answer  for  their  maladministra- 
tion. He  himself  >vas  accountable  to  the  Cortes  only,  for  tlie  manner 
in  which  he  dischaiged  the  duties  of  this  hi^h  office ;  and  peribimed 
functions  of  the  g«atest  importance  that  could  be  committed  to  a  sub- 
ject [31].ir 

It  18  evident,  fbm  a  bare  enumeration  of  the  privileges  of  the  Aragonese 
Cortes,  as  well  »  of  the  rights  belonging  to  the  justiza,  that  a  very  small 
portion  of  power  remained  in  the  hands  of  the  king.  The  Aragonese 
seem  to  have  been  solicitous  that  their  monarchs  should  know  and  feel 
this  state  of  inpotence,  to  which  they  were  reduced.  Even  in  swearmg 
allej^ance  tr  their  sovereign,  an  act  which  ought  naturally  to  be  accosn- 
pamed  with  professions  ofsubmission  and  respect,  they  devised  an  oath, 
m  such  a  ttrm,  as  to  remind  him  of  his  dependence  on  his  subjects. 
**  We,"  sa^d  the  justiza  to  the  king,  in  name  of  his  high<6pirited  barons, 
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*  who  are  eftcfa  of  us  as  goodi  and  wlio  are  a]to|petfaer  more  powerful  than 
joUf  pioimae  obedience  to  jour  goTenimenty  if  you  maintain  our  nefats 
and  liberties ;  but  if  not,  noO'  Conformably  to  this  oath,  they  established 
it  as  a  fundamental  article  in  their  constitution,  thsX  if  the  king  should 
violate  their  rights  and  pririlegesi  it  was  lawful  for  the  people  to  disclaim 
him  as  their  sovereiffn,  and  to  elect  another,  eren  thou^  a  neathen,  in  his 
place.*  The  attachment  of  die  Aragonese  to  this  smgular  constitutioQ 
of  goyerament  was  ext^me,  and  their  respect  for  it  approached  to  super- 
stitious veneration  [32l.  In  the  preamble  to  one  of  their  laws,  tney 
declare)  that  such  was  the  barrenness  of  their  country,  and  the  pover^  of 
the  inhabitants,  that  if  it  were  not  on  account  of  the  liberties  qy  which 
ther  were  distinguished  from  other  nations,  the  people  would  abandon  it« 
ana  go  in  quest  of  a  settlement  to  some  more  fruitful  region. t 

In  Castile  there  were  not  such  peculiarities  in  the  form  of  goyeroment, 
as  to  establish  any  remarkable  distinction  between  it  and  that  of  the  other 
European  nations.    The  executive  part  of  government  was  committed  to 
the  king,  but  with  a  prerogative  extremely  limited.    The  legislative 
authori^  resided  in  the  Cortes,  which  was  composed  of  the  nobuity,  the 
dvnifiea  ecclesiastics,  and  the  representatives  of  the  cities.    The  assembly 
oT the  Cortes  in  Castile  was  verT*  ancient,  and  seems  to  have  been  almost 
coeval  with  the  constitution.    Toe  members  of  the  tluee  different  orders, 
who  had  a  right  of  suffni^,  met  in  one  place,  and  deliberated  as  one 
collective  body ;  the  decisions  of  which  were  regulated  b^  the  sentiments 
of  the  majority.    The  right  of  imposing  taxes,  of  enacting  laws,  and  of 
redressing  grievances,  belonged  to  this  assembly :  and,  in  Srder  to  secure 
the  assent  S  the  king  to  such  statutes  and  regulations  as  were  deemed 
salutary  or  beneficial  to  the  kingdom,  it  was  usual  in  tiie  Cortes  to  take  no 
step  towards  granting  money,  until  all  businesi  relative  to  the  public  welfare 
was  concluded.    The  representatives  of  cities  seem  to  have  obtained  a 
seat  veiT  eariy  in  the  Cortes  of  Castile,  and  K)on  acquired  such  influence 
and  credit,  as  were  veiy  uncommon,  at  a  perbd  when  the  splendour  and 
pre-eminence  of  tiie  nooility  had  eclipsed  or  depressed  all  omer  orders  of 
men.    The  number  of  members  from  cities  borg  such  a  proportion  to  that 
of  the  whole  collective  body,  as  rendered  them  extremely  respectable  in 
the  Cortes  [33].    The  degree  of  consideration,  "v^luch  they  possessed  In 
the  state,  may  be  estimated  by  one  event.    Upm  the  deatn  of  John  I. 
[A.  D.  1390]  a  council  of  regency  was  appointed  to  govern  the  kingdom 
during  die  minority  of  his  son.    It  was  composed  of  an  equal  number  of 
DobleBien,  and  of  deputies  chosen  by  the  cities ;  the  latter  were  admitted 
to  the  same  rank,  and  invested  with  the  ume  povers  as  prelates  and 
mndees  of  the  fint  order.}    But  thou^  the  membeis  of  communities  in 
Uastile  were  elevated  above  the  condition  wherein  tkey  were  placed  in 
other  kmgdoms  of  Eun^  ;  though^  they  had  attained  to  such  political 
importaDce,  that  even  the  proud  ana  jealous  spirit  of  tbefeudal  aristocracy 
could  not  exclude  them  from  a  considerable  snare  in  gov^ment ;  yet  the 
nobles,  notwithstanding  these  acquisitions  of  the  coram^,  continued  to 
assert  the  privileges  <h  their  order,  in  opposition  to  the  <rown,  in  a  tone 
extremely  liigh.    There  was  not  an^  body  of  nobility  it  Eurqfie  more 
distinguished  for  independence  of  spirit,  haughtiness  of  deportment,  and 
bold  pretensions,  than  that  c^  Castile.    The  history  of  tiat  monarchy 
afods  the  most  striking  examples  of  the  vigilance  with  which  they 
observed,  and  of  the  vigour  with  which  they  opposed,  ever^  measure  of 
diev  kings,  that  tended  to  encroach  on  their  junsdiction,  to  dininish  their 
djj;nity,  or  to  abridge  their  power.    Even  b  their  ordinaiy  iitercourse 
wiA  their  monarehs,  they  preserved  such  a  consciousness  of  tkir  rank, 
that  the  nobles  of  the  first  order  claimed  it  as  a  privilege  to  be  o^ered  in 
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the  iQjral  pitweaotf  and  apptoached  their  soveiejgnB  rather  as  eqiiak  than 
as  subjects. 

The  coDStitutiooB  of  fhe  subordinate  monarchiesy  which  depended  oo 
the  crowns  of  Castile  and  Aragoo,  nearly  resembled  those  ot  the  lung' 
doms  to  which  thej  were  annexed.  In  all  of  theoiy  the  dignity  and  inde* 
pendence  of  the  nobles  were  great ;  the  immunities  and  power  of  the 
cities  were  constderable. 

An  attentive  observation  of  the  singular  situation  of  Spain,  as  well  as  the 
various  events  which  occurred  the»>  from  the  invasion  of  the  Moors  to 
the  unioD  of  its  kingdoms  under  Ferdinand  and  Isabelkf  will  discover  the 
causes  to  which  an  the  peculiarities  in  its  political  constitution  I  have 
pointed  out,  ought  to  foe  ascribed* 

As  the  provinces  of  Spain  were  wrested  from  the  Mahometans  gradually 
and  with  diftcuhj,  the  nobles  who  followed  the  standard  of  any  eminent 
leader  in  these  wars,  conouered  not  for  him  alone,  but  for  tliemselves. 
They  daimed  a  shaie  in  tne  lands  which  theur  valour  had  won  from  the 
enemy,  and-  their  prosperity  and  power  increased,  in  proportion  as  the  ter- 
ritory of  the  prince  extended. 

DuriK  their  perpetual  wars  with  the  Moon,  the  monarchs  of  the  seve- 
ral kingooms  in  Sinin  depended  so  much  on  their  nobles,  that  it  became 
necessaiy  to  conciliate  their  good-will  by  successive  grants  of  new  honours 
and  privileges.  By  the  time  that  any  prince  could  establish  his  dominion 
in  a  conquered  province,  the  greater  part  of  the  tenitoiy  was  parcelled 
out  hj  him  among  his  barons,  with  such  jurisdiction  and  inununities  as 
raisea  them  almost  to  soverejpi  power. 

At  the  same  time,  the  kingdoms  erected  m  so  many  different  corners 
of  Spain,  were  of  inconsiderable  extent  The  petty  monarch  was  but 
little  elevated  above  his  nobles.  They,  feeling  themselves  to  be  almost 
his  eqiuals,  acted  as  such ;  and  could  not  look  up  to  the  kings  of  such  limited 
domains  with  the  same  reverence  that  the  sovereigpos  of  the  great  mbnar^ 
chies  in  Europe  were  viewed  by  their  subjects  [34j. 

While  these  circumstances  conoutred  in  exalting  the  nobility,  and  in 
depressing  the  royal  audiority,  there  were  other  causes  which  nosed  the 
dties  in  Spam  to  consideratioo  and  power. 

As  the  open  country,  during  the  wars  with  the  Moors,  was  perpetually 
exposed  to  the  incursions  of  the  enemy,  with  whom  no  peace  or  truce 
was  so  permanent  as  to  prove  any  lasting  security,  self-preservation 
ol^iged  persons  of  all  raiiks  to  fix  their  residence  in  places  of  strength. 
The  casttes  of  the  barons,  which,  in  other  countries,  am>rded  a  coromo* 
dious  retreat  from  the  depredations  of  banditti,  or  from  the  transient  vio- 
lence of  any  interior  commotion,  were  unable  to  resist  an  enemy  whose 
operations  were  Conducted  with  regular  and  persevering  vigour.  Cities, 
m  which  great  numbers  united  §Sr  their  mutual  defence,  were  the  ody 
places  in  which  people  couM  reside  with  any  prospect  of  taSetj,  To 
this  was  owing  tne  rapid  growth  of  those  cities  in  Spain  of  which  the 
Christians  recovered  possession.  All  who  fled  from  the  Moorish  yoke 
resorted  to  them  as  to  an  asylum ;  and  in  them,  the  greater  part  of  those 
who  took  the  field  aj^ainst  tne  Mahometans  established  their  families. 

Several  of  these  cities,  during  a  longer  or  shorter  course  of  }rean,  were 
ih»  capitals  of  little  states,  and  enjoyed  all  the  advantages  which  accele- 
rate the  increase  of  inhabitants  in  every  place  that  is  the  seat  of  govern- 
ment. 

From  those  concurring  causes,  die  number  of  cities  in  Spain,  at  the 
heghming  of  the  fifteentn  century,  had  become  considerable,  and  they 
were  pMipled  frur  beyond  the  proportion  which  was  common  in  other 
puts  of  Europe,  except  in  Italy  and  the  Low  Countries.  The  Moon  had 
mtroduced  manufactures  into  those  cities,  while  under  their  dominion. 
The  ChristianB,  who,  by  intemixture  with  them,  had  learned  their  artSp 
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oonlinued  to  cultivale  these.  Trade  in  WTeral  of  the  Spanish  towns 
appears  to  have  been  carried  on  with  vigour ;  and  the  spirit  of  commerce 
continued  to  preserve  the  number  of  meir  inhabitants,  as  the  sense  of 
danger  had  fiist  induced  them  to  crowd  together. 

As  the  Spanish  cities  were  populous,  manj  of  the  inhabitants  were  of 
a  rank  superior  to  those  who  resided  in  towns  in  other  countries  of  Eu- 
rope. That  cause,  which  contributed  chiefly  to  their  population^  affected 
equally  persons  ot  eveiy  condition,  who  flocked  thither  promiscuously, 
in  order  to  find  shelter  there,  or  in  hopes  of  making  a  stand  against  the 
enemy,  with  greater  advantage  than  in  any  other  station.  The  persons 
(elected  as  their  representat^es  in  the  Cortes  by  the  cities,  or  promoted 
to  offices  of  trust  and  dignity  in  the  govenunent  of  the  commumty,  were 
often,  as  will  appear  from  transactions  which  I  shall  hereafler  relate,  of 
such  consideraole  rank,  in  the  kinp^dom,  as  reflected  lustre  on  their  con- 
stituents, and  on  the  stations  wherem  they  were  placed. 

As  it  was  impossible  to  cany  on  a  continual  war  against  the  Moork 
without  some  other  militaiy  force  than  that  which  the  barons  were  obliged 
to  bring  into  the  field,  in  consequence  of  the  feudal  tenures,  it  became 
necessary  to  have  some  troops,  particularly  a  body  of  light  cavalnr,  in 
constant  pay.  It  was  one  of  tne  privileges  of  the  nobles,  tnat  their  lands 
were  exempt  from  the  burden  of  taxes.  The  chaige  of  supporting  the 
troops  requisite  for  the  public  safety,  fell  wholly  upon  the  cities ;  and 
their  kings,  bein^  obli^d  frequently  to  apply  to  them  for  aid,  found  it 
necessary  to  gam  their  favour  hj  concessions,  which  not  only  extended 
their  immunities,  but  added  to  their  wealth  and  power. 

When  the  influence  of  all  these  circumstances,  peculiar  to  Spain,  is 
added  to  the  general  and  common  causes,  which  contributed  to  aggran- 
dize cities  in  other  countries  of  Europe,  this  will  fully  account  lor  the 
extensive  privileges  which  they  accuired,  as  well  as  for  the  extraordinary 
consideration  to  which  the^r  attained,  in  ail  the  Spanish  kingdoms  [35]. 

By  these  exorbitant  privileges  of  the  nobility,  and  this  unusual  power 
of  tne  cities  in  Spain,  the  royal  prerogative  was  hemmed  in  on  eveiy 
side,  and  reduced  witiiin  veiy  narrow  bounds.  Sensible  of  diis,  and  im- 
patient of  such  restraint,  several  monarchs  endeavoured  at  various  junc- 
tures and  by  different  means,  to  enlarge  their  own  jurisdicti<Hi.  Their 
power,  however,  or  their  abilities,  were  so  unequalto  the  undertaking, 
that  their  eflEbrts  were  attended  with  little  success,  fiut  when  Ferdinand 
and  Isabella  found  themselves  at  the  head  of  the  united  kingdoms  of 
Spain,  and  delivered  from  the  danger  and  interruption  of  domestic  wars, 
they  were  not  only  in  a  condition  to  resume,  but  were  now  able  to  pro- 
secute with  advantage,  the  schemes  of  extending  the  prerogative,  which 
their  ancestors  had  attempted  in  vain.  Ferdinand's  profoumi  sagacity  in 
concerting  his  measures,  his  persevering  industry  in  conductii^  them,  and 
his  uncommon  address  in  canying  them  into  execution,  fitted  him  admi- 
rably for  an  undertaking  which,  required  all  these  talents. 

As  the  oveigrown  power  and  nigh  pretensions  of  the  nobility  were 
what  the  monarchs  of  Spain  felt  most  sensibly,  and  bore  with  the  great- 
est impatience,  the  great  object  of  Ferdinand's  policy  was  to  reduce 
these  within  more  moderate  bounds.    Under  various  pretexts,  sometimes 
by  violence,  more  frequently  in  consequence  of  decrees  obtained  in  the 
courts  of  law,  he  wrested  from  the  barons  a  great  part  of  the  lands  which 
had  been  granted  to  them  by  the  inconsiderate  bounty  of  fonner  monarehB^ 
particular^  during  the  feeble  and  profuse  re]g[n  of  his  predecessor  Henry 
ly.    He  did  not  give  the  entire  conduct  of  affairs  to  persons  of  nobfe 
birth,  who  were  accustomed  to  occupy  every  department  of  importance 
in  peace  or  in  war,  as  if  it  had  been  a  privilege  peculiar  to  their  order, 
to  be  employed  as  the  sole  counsellors  and  ministers  of  the  crown.    He 
oflen  transacted  business  of  great  consequence  without  their  interventioii^ 
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«nd  bestowed  nanj  offices  of  power  and  trust  on  new  men,  devoted  to 
his  interest*  He  introduced  a  de^e  of  state  and  dignity  into  his  court, 
which  being  little  known  in  Spain,  while  it  remained  split  into  many 
small  kingdoms,  tai«ht  the  nobles  to  approach  their  sovereign  with  more 
ceremony,  and  gradiially  rendered  him  the  object  of  greater  deference 
and  respect. 

The  annexing  the  masterships  of  the  three  military  orders  of  St.  Ja^, 
Calatrava,  and  Alcantara,  to  the  crown,  was  another  expedient,  by  which 
Ferdinand  greatly  augmented  the  revenue  and  power  of  »1lie  kii^  of 
Soain.  These  orders  were  instituted  in  imitation  of  those  of  the  Knights 
Templars  and  of  St  John  of  Jerusalem,  on  purpose  to  wage  perpetual 
war  with  the  Mahometans,  and  to  protect  the  pDgrims  who  visited 
Compostella,  or  other  places  of  eminent  sanctity  in  Spain.  The  zeal  and 
superstition  of  the  ages  in  which  they  were  founded,  prompted  persons  of 
every  rank  to  bestow  such  liberal  donations  <hi  those  noly  warriors,  that. 
in  a  short  time,  they  engrossed  a  conaderable  share  in  tne  proper^  ana 
wealth  of  the  kiqgoom.  The  masterships  of  these  orders  came  to  be 
stations  of  the  greatest  power  and  opulence  to  which  a  Spanish  nobleman 
could  be  advanced.  These  high  dignities  were  in  the  disposal  of  the 
knights  of  the  order,  and  plac^  the  persons  on  whom  they  conferred 
them  almost  on  a  level  with  their  sovereign  [361.  Ferdinand,  unwilJine 
that  the  nobility,  whom  he  considered  as  already  too  formidable,  should 
derive  such  additional  credit  and  influence  from  possessing  the  government 
ci  these  wealthy  fraternities,  was  solicitous  to  wrest  it  out  of  9ieir  hands, 
and  to  vest  it  in  the  crown.  His  measures  for  accomplishing  this  were 
wisely  planned,  and  executed  with  vigourf  [A.  D.  1476  and  1493].  By 
addresses,  by  promises,  and  by  threats,  he  prevailed  on  the  knights  of 
each  order  to  place  Isabella  and  him  at  the  head  of  it.  Innocent  VIII. 
and  Alexander  VI.  g^ve  this  election  the  sanction  of  papal  authority ;{ 
and  subsequent  pontifb  rendered  the  annexation  of  these  masterships  to 
the  crown  perpetual. 

While  Ferdinand,  by  this  measure,  diminished  the  power  and  influence 
of  the  nobility,  and  added  new  lustre  or  authority  to  the  crown,  he  was 
taking  other  important  steps  with  a  view  to  the  same  object.  The  sove- 
reign jurisdiction,  which  the  feudal  barons  exeroised  within  their  own 
territories,  was  the  pride  and  distinction  of  their  order.  To  have  invaded 
openly  a  privilege  which  they  prized  so  highly,  and  in  defence  of  which 
they  would  have  run  so  eagerly  to  aims,  was  a  measure  too  daring  for  a 
prince  of  Ferdinand's  cautious  temper.  He  took  advantage,  however, 
of  an  opportunity  which  the  state  ol  his  kingdoms  and  the  spirit  of  his 
people  presented  him,  in  order  to  undennine  what  he  durst  not  assault. 
The  incessant  depredations  of  the  Moors,  the  want  of  discipline  among 
the  troops  which  were  employed  to  oppose  them,  the  frequent  civil  wars 
between  the  crown  and  the  nobility,  as  well  as  the  unducerning  rage  with 
which  the  barons  carried  on  their  private  wars  with  each  other,  filled 
all  the  provinces  of  Spain  with  disorder.  Rapine,  outrage*  and  murder, 
became  so  common  as  not  only  to  interrupt  commerce,  but  in  a  great 
measure  to  suspend  all  intercourse  between  one  place  and  another.  That 
aecurity  and  protection,  which  men  expect  from  entering  into  civil  society, 
ceased  in  a  great  de^e.  Internal  order  and  police,  while  the  feudal 
institutions  remained  in  vigour,  were  so  little  objects  of  attention,  and  the 
administration  of  justice  was  so  extremely  feeble,  that  it  would  have  been 
rain  to  have  expected  relief  from  the  established  laws  or  the  ordinaiy 
judges.  But  the  evil  became  so  intolerable,  and  the  inhabitants  of  cities, 
-frho  were  the  chief  sufierers,  grew  so  impatient  of  this  anarchy,  that 
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aelf-preseiration  forced  them  to  have  recourse  to  aD  e: 
About  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth  oentuiTy  the  cities  in  the  kingdom  of 
AngoDf  and  after  their  ezamplot  those  in  Castile,  foimed  tfaemselyes  into 
an  association  distinguished  hj  the  name  of  the  Holy  BroAerhood.  Thsf 
exacted  a  certain  contribution  from  each  of  the  associated  towns :  they 
levied  a  considerable  body  of  troops,  in  order  to  protect  travellers,  and 
to  pursue  criminals :  they  appointed  judges,  who  opened  their  oourts  in 
various  parts  of  the  kiogdom.  Whoever  was  guilty  of  murder,  robbeiy, 
or  of  anv  act  that  violated  the  public  peace,  and  was  seized  by  the  troops 
of  the  SroAerhoodf  was  carried  before  judges  of  their  nomination,  who^ 
without  paying  azr^  lenrd  to  the  exclusive  and  sovereign  jurisdiction» 
which  the  lord  of  the  place  might  claim,  tried  and  condemned  the  crimi- 
nals. By  the  establishment  ofthis  fraternity,  the  prompt  and  impaitial 
administration  of  justice  was  restored ;  and,  tQeether  with  it,  internal 
tranquillity  and  oicier  be^n  to  return.  The  nobles  alone  murmured  at 
this  salutary  institution.  They  complained  of  it,  as  an  encroachipent  on 
one  of  their  most  valuable  privileges.  They  remonstrated  against  it  in  a 
high  tone ;  and,  on  some  occasions,  refused  to  grant  any  aid  to  the  crowi^ 
unless  it  were  abolished.  Ferdinand,  however,  was  sensible  not  only 
of  the  good  effects  of  the  Holy  Brotherhood  with  respect  to  the  police  oif 
his  kingdoms,  but  perceived  its  tendency  to  abridge,  and  at  lengm  to  an- 
rahilate,  the  territorial  jurisdiction  of  the  nobility.  He  countenanced  it 
on  every  occasion.  He  supported  it  with  the  whole  force  of  royal  au- 
thoritv ;  and  besides  the  expedients  employed  hj  him  in  common  with 
the  otner  monarchs  of  Europe,  he  availed  nimself  of  this  institution,  which 
was  peculiar  to  his  kingdom,  in  order  to  limit  and  abolish  that  independent 
jurisdiction  of  the  nobility,  which  was  no  less  inconsistent  with  the 
authority  of  the  prince,  than  with  the  order  of  society  [37]. 

But  though  Ferdinand  by  these  measures  considerably  enlarged  the 
ix>undaries  of  prerogative,  and  acquired  a  degree  of  influence  ana  power 
far  beyond  what  any  of  his  predecessors  had  enjoyed,  yet  the  limitatiom 
of  the  royal  audionty,  as  well  as  the  barriers  against  its  encroachments, 
continued  to  be  many  and  strong.  The  spirit  of  liberty  was  vigorous 
among  the  people  of  Spain;  the  spirit  of  independence  was  high  among 
the  nobility :  and  thou^  this  love  of <^lorv,  peculiar  to  the  Spaniards  in 
everjT  penod  of  their  mstoiy,  prompt^  tnem  to  support  Fer(unand  with 
zeal  in  his  foreign  operations,  and  to  afibrd  him  sucn  aid  as  enabled  him 
not  only  to  undertalce  but  to  execute  great  enterprises ;  he  reKoed  over 
his  sulgects  with  a  jurisdiction  less  ext^ive  than  that  of  any  ofihe  great 
monarohs  in  Europe.  It  will  appear  from  many  passa^  in  the  fdlowing 
histoiy,  that  during  a  considerable  part  of  the  reign  of  his  successor  Charles 
V.  the  prerogative  of  the  Spanish  crown  was  equally  ciroumscribed. 

The  ancient  government  and  laws  in  France  so  neariy  resembled  those 
of  the  other  feudal  kingdoms,  that  such  a  detail  with  respect  to  them  as 
was  nf»ces8aiy,  in  order  to  convey  some  idea  of  the  nature  and  effects  of 
the  p^iculiar  institutions  which  took  place  in  Spain,  would  be  supeiffuous. 
In  t*  le  view  which  I  have  exhibited  of  the  means  by  which  the  French 
moiiarchs  acquired  such  a  full  command  of  ihe  national  force  of  their 
Kfffdonif  as  enabled  them  to  engage  in  extensive  schemes  of  forem  ope 
ration,  I  have  ahvsady  pointed  out  me  great  steps  by  which  they  a^anoed 
towaids  a  more  ample  possession  of  political  power,  and  a  more  unoon 
trolled  exercise  of  their  royal  prerogative.  All  that  now  remains  is  to 
take  notice  of  such  particulars  in  the  constitution  of  France,  as  serve  either 
to  distinguish  it  from  that  of  other  countries,  or  tend  to  throw  any  light  on 
the  transactions  of  that  period,  to  which  the  following  histoiy  extemls. 

Under  the  French  monarchs  of  the  first  race,  the  royal  prerogative  was 
very  inconsiderable.  The  general  assemblies  of  the  nation,  which  met 
annuaUy  at  stated  seasons,  extended  their  authority  to  every  department 
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•r  ^▼emment  The  power  of  electing  ki^gs,  of  enacting  laws,  of  re* 
droning  g^rieTances,  of  conferring  donations  on  the  prince,  of  passing 
jbdgnieiit  in  the  last  resort,  with  respect  to  evei^  person  and  to  every 
cause,  rended  in  this  great  convention  of  the  nation.  Under  the  second 
race  of  Itinss,  notwithstanding  the  power  and  splendour  which  the  coi>- 
quests  of  Charlemagne  addea  to  the  crown,  the  ej^neral  assemblies  of  the 
nation  continued  to  possess  extensive  authority.  The  right  of  determining 
which  of  the  royal  family  should  he  placed  on  the  throne,  was  vested  in 
them.  The  princes,  elevated  to  that  dignity  hy  their  suroge,  were  ac- 
customed regularly  to  call  and  to  consult  them  with  respect  to  every  a£^r 
of  importance  to  the  state,  and  without  their  consent  no  law  was  passed, 
and  DO  new  tax  was  levied. 

But»  hy  the  time  that  Hu^  Capet,  the  father  of  the  third  race  of  kings, 
took  possession  of  the  throne  of  France,  such  changes  had  happened  in 
the  political  state  of  the  kingdom,  as  considerably  alected  the  power  and 
jurisidiction  of  the  general  assembly  of  the  nation.  The  royal  authority* 
in  the  hands  of  the  degenerate  posterity  of  Chariemagne,  nad  dwindled 
into  insignificance  and  contempt.  Every  considerable  proprietor  of  land 
had  formed  his  territory  into  a  bai^liy,  almost  independent  of  the 
sovereign.  -  The  dukes  or  governors  of  provinces,  the  counts  or  governors 
of  towns  and  small  districts,  and  the  great  officers  of  the  crown,  had  ren- 
dered these  dignities,  which  originally  were  spranted  ody  during  pleasure 
or  for  life,  hereditary  in  their  families.  Each  of  these  had  usurped  all 
the  r^ts  which  hitherto  had  been  deemed  the  distinctions  of  royalty, 
particularly  the  privileges  of  dispensing  justice  within  their  own  domains, 
of  coining  money,  and  of  wagii^  v^ar.  Every  district  was  governed  by 
local  customs,  acknowledged  a  aistinct  lord,  and  pursued  a  separate  in- 
terest. The  formality  of  doine  homage  to  their  sovereign,  was  almost  the 
only  act  of  subjection  which  those  haughty  barons  would  perform,  and 
that  bound  them  no  farther  than  they  were  willing  to  aclmowledge  its 
obl]gati<HB  [38]. 

Id  a  kin^dcmi  broken  into  so  many  independent  baronies,  hardly  any 
common  pnnciple  of  union  remained ;  and  the  general  assembly,  in  its 
deliberations,  could  scarcely  consider  the  nation  as  forming  one  body,  or 
establish  common  reflations  to  be  of  equal  force  in  every  part.  Wittiin 
the  inunediate  domams  of  the  crown,  the  king  mieht  publish  laws,  and 
they  were  obeyed,  because  there  he  was  acknowledgea  as  the  only  lord. 
But  if  he  had  aimed  at  rendering  these  laws  ^neral,  that  woula  have 
alarmed  the  barons  as  an  encroachment  upon  tne  indei)endence  of  their 
jurisdiction.  The  barons,  when  met  in  the  g^at  national  convention, 
avoided,  with  no  less  care,  the  enacting  of  general  laws  to  be  observed  in 
every  part  of  the  kingdom,  because  the  execution  of  them  must  have 
beep  yested  in  the  king,  and  would  haye  enlarged  that  paramount  power, 
which  was  the  object  of  their  jealousy.  Thus,  under  the  descendants  of 
Ht^  Capet,  the  States  General  (for  that  was  ihe  name  by  which  the 
supreme  assembly  of  the  French  nation  came  then  to  be  distinguished) 
lost  their  legislative  authority,  or  at  least  entirely  relinquished  the  exercise 
of  it  From  that  period,  the  jurisdiction  of  the  States  General  extended 
DO  farther  than  to  the  imposition  of  new  taxes,  the  determination  of 
questions  with  respect  to  the  rieht  of  succession  to  the  crown,  the  settlmr 
of  the  r^ency  when  the  preceding  monarch  had  not  fixed  it  by  his  will, 
and  the  presenting  remonstrances  enumerating  the  grievances  of  which 
the  nation  wished  to  obtain  redress. 

As,  duriqg  several  centuries,  the  monarchs  of  Europe  seldom  demanded 
extraordinary  subsidies  of  their  subjects,  and  the  other  events,  which 
required  the  interposition  of  the  States,  rarely  occurred,  their  meetinn  in 
France  were  not  irequent.  They  were  summoned  occasionally  by  tbeir 
kings,  when  compelled  by  tiieir  wants  or  their  fears  to  have  recourse  to 
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the  great  oonrentioD  of  their  people;  but  they  did  not  like  the  Diet  id 
Qermany,  the  Cortes  in  Spain,  or  the  Pari  lament  in  Eng^iand,  ibrm  an 
essential  jnember  of  the  constitution,  the  regular  exertion  of  whose  powen 
was  requisite  to  give  ▼ie;nur  and  order  to  government. 

When  the  states  of  France  ceased  to  exercise  legislative  authority^  the 
kings  began  to  assume  it.  The^  ventured  at  first  on  acts  of  legislation 
with  g^at  reserve,  and  aAer  talung  eveiy  precaution  that  could  prevent 
their  subjects  from  beinj|  alarmed  at  the  exercise  of  a  new  power.  Ther 
did  not  at  once  issue  their  ordinances  in  a  tone  of  authority  and  command. 
They  treated  with  their  subjects :  they  pointed  out  what  was  best ;  and 
allured  them  to  comply  with  it.  By  degrees,  however^  as  the  prerogative 
of  the  crown  extendecf,  and  as  the  supreme  jurisdiction  of  the  royal  courts 
came  to  be  established,  the  kin^  of  France  assumed  more  openly  the  style  ' 
and  authority  of  lawgivers ;  and,  before  the  beginning  of  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury, the  complete  legislative  power  was  vested  in  tl^  crown  [39]. 

iiaving  secured  this  important  acquisition,  the  steps  which  led  to  the 
right  of  imposing  taxes  were  rendered  few  and  eaaj.  The  people,  accustomed 
to  see  their  sovereigns  issue  ordinances,  by  their  sole  autnont;^,  which  regu- 
lated points  of  the  greatest  consequence  with  respect  to  the  property  of 
their  subjects,  were  not  alarmed  when  they  were  required*  b^  the  royal 
edicts,  to  contribute  certain  sums  towards  supplying  the  exigencies  of 
epvemment,  and  canjiiu'  forward  the  measures  of  the  nation.  When 
Charles  VII.  and  Louis  XI.  first  ventured  to  exercise  this  new  power,  in 
the  manner  which  I  have  already  described,  the  gradual  increase  of  the 
royal  authority  had  so  imperceptibly  prepared  the  minds  of  the  people  of 
France  for  this  innovation,  that  it  excited  no  commotion  in  the  kingdom, 
and  seems  scarcely  to  have  given  rise  to  any  murmur  or  complaint. 

When  the  kings  of  France  had  thus  engrossed  eveiy  power  which  can 
be  exerted  in  ^vemment ;  when  the  rij^t  of  making  laws,  of  levying 
money,  of  keeping  an  army  of  mercenaries  in  constant  pay,  of  declaring 
war,  and  of  concluding  peace,  centred  in  the  crown,  the  constitution  of  the 
kin^om,  which,  under  the  first  race  of  kinp,  was  nearly  democratical ; 
which,  under  the  second  race,  became  an  aristocracy ;  terminated,  under 
the  third  race,  in  a  pure  monarchy.  Every  thing  that  tended  to  preserve 
the  appearance  or  revive  the  memory  of  the  ancient  mixed  government, 
seems  from  that  period  to  have  been  industriously  avoided.  iDuring  the 
long  and  active  rei^  of  Francis  I.  the  variety  as  well  as  extent  of  whose 
operations  obliged  nim  to  lay  many  heavy  impositions  on  his  subjects,  the 
States  General  of  France  were  not  once  assembled,  nor  were  the  people 
once  allowed  to  exert  the  power  of  taxing  themselves,  which,  according 
to  the  original  ideas  of  feuaal  government,  was  a  right  essential  to  every 
fireeman. 

Two  things,  however,  remained,  which  moderated  the  exercise  of  the 
regal  prerogative!  and  restrained  it  within  such  bounds  as  preserved  the 
constitution  of  France  from  degenerating  into  mere  despotism.  The  rights 
and  privileges  claimed  by  the  nobility,  must  be  considered  as  one  barrier 
against  the  absolute  dominion  of  the  crown.  Though  the  nobles  of  France 
had  lost  that  political  power  which  was  vested  in  their  order  as  a  body, 
they  still  retained  the  peraonal  rights  and  pre-eminence  which  they  derived 
fiom  their  rank.  They  preserved  a  consciousness  of  elevation  above  other 
'  classes  of  citizens  ;  an  exemption  from  burdens  to  which  persons  of  inferior 
condition  were  subject ;  a  contempt  of  the  occupations  in  which  tbe^  were 
en^af  ed ;  the  privilege  of  assuming  ensigns  that  indicated  their  own  dignity : 
a  ngpt  to  be  treateawitii  a  certain  deiree  of  deference  during  peace ;  and 
a  claim  to  various  distinctions  when  in  the  field.  Many  of  these  pretensions 
were  not  founded  on  the  words  of  statutes,  or  derived  from  positive  laws 
the^  were  defined  and  ascertained  by  the  maxims  of  honour,  a  title  moie 
delicate,  but  no  less  sacred.    These  rights,  established  and  protected  by  a 
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pnnciple  equally  v%ilaot  id  g:uaKlinfi^y  and  inticpid  io  defending  them,  are 
to  the  soYereign  nimself  objects  of  respect  and  veneratioo.  Wherever  they 
ftand  in  its  way,  the  royal  prerogative  is  bounded.  The  violence  of  a 
despot  may  exterminate  such  an  order  of  men ;  but  as  long  as  it  subsists, 
and  its  ideas  of  personal  distinction  remain  entire,  the  power  of  the  prince 
has  limits.* 

^  As  in  France  tiie  body  of  nobility  was  veiy  numerous,  and  the  indi- 
Tiduab  of  which  it  was  composed,  retained  a  high  sense  of  their  own  pre- 
eminence, to  this  we  may  ascribe,  in  a  great  measure,  the  mode  of  exer- 
cising the  royal  prerogative  which  peculiarly  dlninguisbes  the  govern- 
ment of  that  kingdom.  An  intermediate  order  was  placed  between  the 
monarch  and  his  other  subjects;  in  every  act  of  authority  it  became 
necessaiy  to  attend  to  its  pnvileges,  and  not  only  to  guard  against  any  real 
violation  of  them,  but  to  avoid  any  suspicion  of  supposing  it  to  be  possible 
that  they  might  be  violated.  Thus  a  species  of  government  was  establ ished 
ID  France,  unknowo  in  the  ancient  world,  that  of  a  monarchy,  in  which  the 
power  of  the  sovereign,  though  unconfined  by  any  le^al  or  constitutional 
restaint,  has  certain  bounds  set  to  it  by  the  ideas  which  one  class  of  his 
subjects  entertain  concerning  their  ovro  wnity. 

The  jursdictioD  of  the  i>arliament8  in  fiance,  particularly  that  of  Paris, 
was  the  other  barrier  which  served  to  confine  the  exercise  of  the  royal 
prerogative  within  certain  limits.  The  parliament  of  Paris  was  originally 
the  court  of  the  kings  of  France,  to  which  thejr  committed  the  supreme 
administration  of  justice  within  their  own  domains,  as  well  as  the  power 
of  deciding  with  respect  to  all  cases  brought  before  it  by  appeals  from  the 
courts  of  the  barons.  When  in  consequence  of  events  and  regulations 
which  have  been  mentioned  formerly^  the  tinie  and  place  of  its  meeting 
were  fixed,  when  not  only  the  form  ot  its  procedure,  but  the  principies  on 
which  it  decided,  were  rendered  regular  and  consistent,  when  eveir  cause 
of  importance  was  finally  determined  there,  and  when  the  people  oecame 
accustomed  to  resort  thither  as  to  the  supreme  temple  of  justice,  the  par^ 
Jiament  of  Paris  rose  to  high  estimation  in  the  kin^om,  its  members 
acquired  dignitr,  and  its  decrees  were  submitted  to  with  deference.  Nor 
was  this  the  onry  source  of  the  power  and  influence  which  the  parliament 
obtained.  The  kings  of  France,  when  they  first  began  to  assume  the 
legislative  power,  in  order  to  reconcile  the  minds  of  their  people  to  this 
new  exertion  of  prerogative,  produced  their  edicts  and  ordinances  in  the 
parliament  of  Paris,  that  they  might  be  approved  of  and  registered  there, 
befbre  they  were  published  and  declared  to  be  of  authority  in  the  king- 
lorn.  During  the  intervals  between  the  meetings  of  the  States  General  of 
the  kinedom,  or  during  those  reigns  in  which  the  States  General  were  not 
assembled,  the  monarcns  of  France  were  accustomed  to  consult  the  parlia- 
ment of  Paris  with  respect  to  the  most  arduous  a£&irs  of  g^ovemment,  and 
fivquently  regulated  their  conduct  b^  its  advice,  in  declaring  war,  in  con- 
cluding peace,  and  in  other  transactions  of  public  concern.  Thus  there 
was  erected  in  the  kingdom  a  tribunal  which  became  tlie  j^reat  depositoiy 
of  the  laws,  and  by  the  uniform  tenor  of  its  decrees  established  principles 
of  justice  and  forms  of  proceeding  which  were  considered  so  sacred,  that 
even  the  sovereignpower  of  the  monarch  durst  not  venture  to  disregard  or 
to  Tiolate  them.  The  members  of  this  illustrious  body,  though  they  neither 
possess  legblative  authority,  nor  can  be  considered  as  tlie  representatives 
of  the  people,  have  availed  themselves  of  tlie  reputation  and  influence 
which  they  had  acquired  among  their  coviitiymen,  in  order  to  make  a 
stand  to  the  utmost  of  theur  ability,  ae:ainst  every  unprecedented  and  exor- 
bitant exertion  of  the  prerogative,    fn  cveiy  period  of  llie  French  histoiy, 
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tbej  hare  merited  the  praise  of  beiq^  the  Tirtuous  but  feebk  giiaidJanf  of 
the  rights  and  privileges  of  the  oatioa  [40]. 

AAer  taking  this  view  of  the  pditicai  state  of  Fraoc^  I  proceed  to  oon- 
sider  that  of  the  Grerman  empire,  from  which  Charies  V.  aeriTed  lus  tidft 
of  bif  hest  dignity.  In  explaining  the  constitution  of  this  gseat  and  com* 
pJex  bodj  at  the  beginniiig  of  the  sixteenth  centuiy,  I  shalTaroid  entering 
mto  such  a  detail  as  wouKL  invdve  mj  readers  in  that  inextricable  hiby- 
rintb,  which  is  formed  by  the  multiplicity  of  its  tribunals,  the  mimber  of 
its  members,  their  intenering  righto,  and  by  tbe  endless  discussioDB  or 
refinements  of  the  public  lawyers  of  Germany,  with  respect  to  all  ^ese. 

The  empire  of  Charlemagne  was  a  structure  erected  in  so  short  a  time, 
that  it  could  not  be  permanent.  Under  his  immediate  successor  it  began 
to  totter ;  and  soon  auer  feU  to  pieces.  The  crown  of  Geimany  was  sepa* 
rated  from  that  of  France,  and  the  descendants  of  Chariemagne  established 
two  great  monarchies  so  situated  as  to  ^ve  rise  to  a  perpetual  riralship 
and  enmity  between  them.  But  the  pnnces  of  the  race  of  Chariemagne 
who  were  placed  on  the  Imperial  throne,  were  not  altogether  so  degene- 
rate, as  those  of  the  same  family  who  reigned  in  France.  In  the  haras  of 
the  fonner  the  royal  authority  retained  some  vigour,  and  the  nobles  of  Ger- 
many, though  possessed  of  extensive  privileges  as  well  as  ample  territories, 
did  not  so  eariy  attain  independence.  The  great  offices  of  the  crown  con- 
tinued to  be  at  the  disposal  of  the  sovereign,  and  during  a  lonr  period, 
fiefs  remained  in  (heir  original  state,  witlxNit  beconmv  herecutaiy  and 
perpetual  in  the  families  of  the  persons  to  whom  they  had  been  granted. 

At  length  the  German  branch  of  the  family  of  Chariemagne  became 
extinct,  and  his  feeble  descendants  who  reignea  in  France  had  sunk  into 
tiich  contempt,  that  the  Germans,  without  looking  towards  them,  exercised 
the  right  inherent  in  a  fiee  people ;  and  in  ajreneral  assembly  of  the  nation 
elected  Conrad  count  of  Franconia  emperor  (A.  D.  91  ll.  Alier  him  Hetny 
of  Saxony,  and  his  descendants  the  three  Othos,  were  placed,  in  succession, 
on  the  Imperial  throne,  by  the  suffiages  of  their  coirotprmen.  Tlie  exten- 
sive territories  of  the  Saxon  emperors,  their  eminent  abilities  and  enterprfaing 
fenius,  not  only  added  new  vigour  to  the  Imperial  dignity,  but  raised  it  to 
igher  power  and  pre-eminence.  Otho  the  Great  marched  at  the  head  of 
a  numerous  army  mto  Italy  f  A.  D.  962],  and  after  the  example  of  Charie- 
maene,  gave  law  to  that  countiy.  Eveiy  power  there  acknowledged  his 
authority.  He  created  popes,  and  deposed  &em  by  his  sovereign  man- 
date, ne  annexed  the  kingdom  of  Itaty  to  the  German  empire.  Elated 
with  his  success,  he  assumed  the  title  of  Cesar  Augustw.*  A  prince,  bom 
in  the  heart  of  Germany,  pretended  to  be  the  successor  of  the  emperon  of 
ancient  Rome,  and  claimed  a  right  to  the  same  power  and  prerogative. 

But  while  the  emperors,  by  means  of  these  new  titles  and  new  domi- 
nions, gradually  acquired  additional  audiority  and  splendour,  the  nobUity 
of  Geimany  had  gone  on  at  the  same  time,  extending  ^ir  privileges  and 
^risdiction.  The  situation  of  affidrs  was  favourabte  to  their  attempts. 
The  vigour  which  Chariemapne  had  given  to  government  quickly  relaxed. 
The  incapacity  of  some  of  his  successors  was  suck  as  would  have 
encouraged  vassals  less  enterprising  than  the  nobles  oi  that  age,  to  have 
claimed  new  rights,  and  to  have  assumed  new  powers.  The  civil  wan 
in  whidi  other  emperon  were  engaged,  obliged  them  to  pay  perpetual 
court  to  their  sulgects,  on  whose  support  they  depended,  and  not  only  to 
connive  at  their  usurpations,  but  to  permit,  and  even  to  authorize  them. 
Fiefs  graduaUy  became  hereditary.  They  were  transmitted  not  only  in 
the  direct,  but  also  m  the  collateral  line.  The  iovestitnre  of  them  wan 
demanded  not  only  by  male  but  hj  female  hein.  Eveiy  baron  benn  to 
exercise  sovereign  jurisdiction  within  his  own  domains ;  and  theoukes 
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aid  oounb  of  Geimanf  took  wide  steps  towenii  veoderinf  their  lenrilo* 
lies  distinet  and  iDdepepdent  stales.*  Tke  Saioa  emperon  oliserred 
their  progiesBy  and  were  awave  of  its  teodeBcj.  But  as  thej  could  not 
bope  to  humble  rassals  already  grown  too  poteot^  unless  thegr  had  turned 
their  whole  lorce  as  well  as  attention  to  that  enteipriiey  and  as  they  were 
extvemehf  intent  oo  their  expeditions  into  itaWt  which  tfaej  could  not 
undertake  without  the  coocuivence  of -their  noole^  thej  were  solidtous 
not  to  alaiB  them  by  any  direct  attack  on  their  priyileges  and  jurisdic- 
tioos.  Th^  aimed,  however,  at  undenninta^  meir  power.  With  this 
view,  they  mcoosiderately  bestowwi  additional  tenitories,  and  aocumu* 
kled  new  honous  on  the  cfeifsy*  in  hopes  that  this  oider  might  serre  as  a 
counterpoise  to  that  of  the  noDility  in  any  future  stniggle.t 

The  unhappy  effects  of  this  fatal  eirar  in  PoKcy  were  quickly  fe]t» 
Under  the  emperois  of  the  Franconian  and  Soaoian  JBies»  whom  the  Ger» 
mans»  by  thehr  yohmtanr  election^  placed  on  the  Imperial  throney  a  new 
het  of  thim  appeare<L  and  a  scene  was  exhibitea  in  Gennany,  which 
astonished  aOl  Ckristendom  at  that  time  [A.  D.  lQt4],  and  in  the  present 
age  appean  almost  incsedible.  The  WP^  hitherto  dependent  on  the 
emperon^  and  indebted  for  power  as  well  as  dignity  to  their  beneficence 
ami  protectkmy  begao  to  claim  a  superior  jurisdiction;  and,  in  virtue  of 


autborily  which  tibey  pretended  to  derive  mm  heaven,  tried,  condemned, 
excommunicated,  and  deposed  their  former  masteis.    Nor  is  this  to  be 
conidered  merely  as  a  frantic  sally  of  paindon  in  a  pontiff  mtoxicated 
with  hkh  ideas  oonseining  the  extent  cf  priestlv  dominatioo,  and  the 
nienituae  of  papal  authority.    Gregoiy  VIL  was  able  as  well  as  darmg. 
Bis  pieaumptioD  and  violence  were  accoomanied  with  political  discern* 
aaent  and  sagacity.    He  had  observed  that  the  pvinces  and  nobles  of  Ger* 
many  had  ac()nix«d  such  considenble  territories  and  such  extensive  juris- 
diction, as  lendered  them  not  only  formidable  to  the  emperMS,  but  dis* 
poeed  them  to  &vour  any  atten^t  to  cirounscribe  their  power.    He  fore^ 
saw  that  the  ecclesiastics  of  Gesamnff  raised  almost  to  a  level  witti  its 
pvinees^  were  rsedy  to  support  any  neiaon  who  would  stand  ibrth  as  the 
nolecler  el  their  ptivUsms  ana  independence.    With  both  of  diese 
Gnigofy  negntiatsd,  and  lad  secured  many  devoted  adherents  amoqg 
them,  be&ve  he  venlused  to  enter  the  listiagaint  the  head  of  the  empire^ 
He  began  his  rapture  with  Henry  IV.  upon  a  pretext  Hiat  was  popular 
and  plaonblew    He  complained  of  the  venality  and  conuption  with 
whick  the  empevor  had  granted  the  investiture  of  benefices  to  ecclesias- 
Jics.    He  contended  that  tnisri^bekn^ped  to  him  as  headed  thediurch; 
he  required  Heniy  to  confine  hnnself  within  the  bounds  of  his  civil  juri»- 
dictioo,  and  to  abkain  for  the  future  from  such  sacrilegious  encreachinents 
on  the  spiritual  dominion.    Ail  the  censuresof  the  church  were  denounced 
against  Herny,  because  he  refused  to  relinquish  diose  powers  which  his 
MdecessoBS  had  umfbrmly  exereised.    Tne  most  considerable  of  the 
Qeiman  princes  and  ecclesiastics  were  excited  to  take  aims  against  himk 
liis  mother,  his  wife,  his  sons,  were  wrought  upon  to  disr^j^ard  all  ^ 
ties  of  hkjod  as  well  as  of  dirty,  and  to  jom  the  perty  of  hu  enemies.^ 
Such  vrcre  the  successfijl  aits  widi  which  the  court  of  Rome  inflamed  the 
nipevBtitious  seal,  and  conducted  the  fectious  spirit  of  the  Gennans  and 
Italians,  that  an  emperor,  dirtmgvished  not  only  for  maiiy  virtues,  but 
possessed  of  considerable  talents,  was  at  length  obliged  to  appear  as  a 
soppHant  at  the  gate  of  the  castle  in  which  the  pope  resided^  and  to  stand 
there  three  days.  bare*footed,  in  the  depth  of  winter,  implonng  a  pardon, 
which  at  lemj^tti  he  obtained  with  difficulty  [4ll 

This  act  q7  humiliatior  degraded  the  UuptM  dignity.    Nor  was 
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defWMBion  tnomentaiy  only.    The  contest  bet^veen  Orrery  and  Herny 

{ave  rise  to  the  two  great  factions  of  the  GueMs  and  GhibelliDe» ;  the 
)niierof  which  supporting  the  pretensions  of  the  popes,  and  the  latter  de« 
fending  the  rights  of  the  empezor,  kept  Germany  and  Italy  in  perpetual  agw 
tatkttduring  three  centuries.  A  regular  system  for  hamoling  the  emjperors 
and  circumscribing  their  power  was  formed^  and  adherea  to  uniioimly 
throughout  that  period.  The  popes,  the  free  states  in  Italy,  the  nobility 
and  ecclesiastics  of  Gennany,  were  all  interested  in  its  success :  and  net- 
withstaodinff  the  return  of  some  short  intervals  of  rigour,  under  the  admi 
nistration  oTa  few  able  emperors,  the  Imperial  authority  continued  to 
decline.  Duriog  the  anarchy  of  the  loqg  interregnum,  subsequent  to  the 
death  of  William  of  Holland  [A.  D.  1256],  it  dwindled  down  ahnoet  to 
iiothine.  Rodulph  of  Hapsbuigh,  the  founder  of  the  House  of  Austria, 
and  who  first  opened  the  way  to  its  future  grandeur,  was  at  length  elected 
emperor  [A.  D.  1S731,  not  that  he  might  re-establish  and  extend  the  Inn 
penal  authority,  but  because  his  territories  and  influence  were  so  inconsi- 
derable as  to  excite  no  jealousy  in  the  Gennan  princes,  who  were  wilijne 
to  preserve  the  forms  of  a  constitution,  the  power  and  vigour  of  whi<» 
they  had  destroyed.  Several  of  his  successors  were  placed  on  the  Impe- 
rial throne  irom  the  same  motive;  and  almost  every  remaining  prero^- 
tive  was.  rescued  out  of  the  hands  of  feeble  princes  unable  to  exerciser 
or  to  defeiKl  them. 

Durm^  this  period  of  turbulence  and  confusion,  the  constitution  of  the 
Germamc  body  underwent  a  total  change.  The  ancient  names  of  courts 
and  magistrates,  together  with  the  or^^inal  forms  and  apF>eaiance  of  policy, 
were  preserved ;  but  such  new  privileges  and  jurisdiction  were  assumed, 
and  so  many  various  rights  established,  that  the  same  species  of  fovent- 
ment  no  longer  subsisted.  The  princes,  the  great  nobuity,  the  dignified 
ecclesiastics,  the  free  cities,  had  taken  advantage  of  the  udmnegaamf 
which  I  have  mentioned,  to  establish  or  to  extend  their  usurpatioDB. 
They  claimed  and  exercised  the  risrht  of  eoveniing  their  respective  ter- 
ritories with  full  sovereignty.  Tnej  acknowled^d  no  superior  with 
respect  to  ai^  point,  relative  to  the  interior  administration  and  police  of 
their  domains.  They  enacted  laws,  imposed  taxes,  coined  moner,  de- 
clared war,  concluded  peace,  and  exerted  every  joaerogative  peculiar  to 
independent  stMes.  Tne  ideas  of  order  and  political  union,  which  had 
wiginally  formed  the  various  provinces  of  Gennamy  into  one  body,  were 
almost  entirely  lost ;  and  the  society  must  have  dissolved,  if  the  forms  of 
feudal  subordination  had  not  preserved  such  an  appearance  of  connection, 
or  dependence  among  the  various  members  of  tne  community,  as  pre- 
served it  from  falling  to  pieces 

This  bond  of  union,  however,  was  extremely  feeble ;  and  hardly  any 
principle  remained  in  the  Gennan  constitution,  of  sufficient  force  to  main- 
tain public  order,  or  even  to  ascertain  personal  security.  From  the  acces- 
sion of  Rodulph  of  Hapsbuigh,  to  jtne  reign  of  Maximilian,  the  imme- 
diate predecessor  of  Charles  V.,  the  empire  felt  every  calamity  which  i 
state  must  endure,  when  the  authority  oi  govenxnent  is  so  much  relaxed 
as  to  have  lost  its  proper  degree  of  viji^our.  The  causes  of  dissensioo 
among[  that  vast  number  of  members,  which  composed  the  €lermanic  body^ 
were  mfinite  and  unavoidable.  These  gave  rise  to  perpetual  private  wars, 
which  were  carried  on  with  all  the  violence  that  usually  accompanies 
resentment  when  unrestrained  by  superior  authority.  Rapine,  outrage^ 
exactions,  became  universal.  Commerce  was  interrupted ;  industry  sus- 
pended; and  eveiy  part  of  Germany  resembled  a  countiy  which  an 
enemy  had  plundered  and  left  desolate.*  The  variety  of  expedients  em- 
ployed  with  a  view  to  restore  order  and  tranquillity,  prove  that  the 
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rncvtinc^s  occasioned  by  this  state  of  anarchy  had  grown  ititolerable* 
Arbiters  ^ere  appointed  to  tenninate  the  differences  among  the  sereral  . 
Xates.  The  cities  united  in  a  league,  the  object  of  which  was  to  check 
the  rapine  and  extortions  of  the  nobih'tjr.  The  nobility  foiued  confede« 
raciesy  on  purpose  to  maintain  tranquillity  among  their  own  order.  Qei^ 
many  was  divided  into  several  circles,  in  each  of  which  a  provincial  and 
partial  jurisdiction  was  established,  to  sapply  the  place  ot  a  public  and 
common  tribunals* 

But  all  these  remedies  were  so  ineffectual,  that  they  served  only  to 
demonstrate  tlie  violence  of  that  anarchy  whicn  prevailed,  and  the  insuf- 
ficiency of  the  means  employed  to  correct  it.  At  lenp;th  Maximilian  re< 
established  public  order  in  tne  empire,  by  instituting  the  imperial  cham- 
ber [A.  D.  1495],  a  tribunal  composed  of  judees  named  partly  by  the 
emperor,  partly  by  the  several  states,  and  vestMwith  authority  to  decide 
finally  conceramg  all  differences  among  the  members  of  the  Gennanic 
body.  A  few  years  alter  [A.  D.  161S1,  by  giving  a  new  form  to  the  Aulic 
council,  which  takes  cognizante  of  all  feudal  causes,  and  such  as  belong 
to  the  emperor's  immediate  jurisdiction,  he  restored  some  degree  of 
vifiTour  to  the  imperial  authority. 

But  notwithstanding  the  salutary  effects  of  these  reflations  and  improve- 
ments, the  political  constitution  of  theOcnnan  empire,  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  period  of  which  I  propose  to  write  the  history,  was  of  a  spe- 
cies so  peculiar,  as  not  to  resemble  perfectly  any  form  of  government 
known  either  m  the  ancient  ot  modem  world.  It  was  a  complex  body« 
formed  by  the  associatior.  of  several  states,  eacti  of  which  possessed  sovc-* 
reign  and  independent  jurisdiction  within  its  own  territones.  Of  all  the 
members  which  composed  this  united  body,  the  emperor  was  the  head. 
In  his  name,  all  decrees  and  regulations,  with  respect  to  points  of  common 
concern,  were  issued ;  and  to  him  the  power  of  carrying  them  into  exe- 
cution was  committed.  But  this  appearaiVA  of  monarchical  power  in  the 
emperor  was  more  than  counterbalanced  oy  the  influence  of  the  princes 
and  states  of  tlie  empire  in  eveiy  act  o!  administration.  No  law  extend^  ' 
ing  to  the  whole  body  could  pass,  no  resolution  that  affected  the  general 
interest  could  be  taken,  without  the  approbation  of  the  diet  of  the  empire. 
In  this  assembly,  every  sovereign  prince  and  state  of  the  Germanic  body 
had  a  riebt  to  be  present,  to  deliberate,  and  to  vote.  The  decrees  or 
recenes  of  the  diet  were  the  lavra  of  the  empire,  which  the  emperor  was 
bound  to  ratify  and  enforce. 

Under  this  aspect,  the  constitution  of  the  empire  appears  a  regular 
confederacy,  similar  to  the  Achsean  Ic^fue  in  ancient  Greece,  or  to  that 
of  the  United  Provinces  and  of  the  Swiss  Cantons  in  modem  times.  But 
if  viewed  in  another  light,  strikir^  peculiarities  in  its  political  state  present 


ledeed  them  as  sovereigns.  Besides  this,  they  originally  held  their  lands 
as  Imperial  fiefs,  and  in  consequence  of  diis  tenure  owed  the  emperors 
all  those  services  which  feudal  vassals  are  bound  to  perform  to  their  liefi:e 
lord.  But  though  this  political  subjection  was  entirely  at  an  end,  and  tne 
influence  of  the  feudal  relation  much  diminished,  the  ancient  forms  and 
institutions,  introduced  while  the  emperors  governed  Germany  with  autho- 
rity not  inferior  to  that  which  the  other  monarchs  of  Europe  possessed,  still 
remained.  Thus  an  opposition  was  established  between  the  genius  of 
the  government,  and  the  forms  of  administration  in  the  German  empire. 
The  former  considered  the  emperor  only  as  the  head  of  a  confederacy, 
tbe  members  of  which,  by  their  voluntary  choice,  have  raised  him  to  liiat 
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dkoMy ;  the  latter  seeoied  to  implyy  that  he  is  really  icnrested  vHh  sove^ 
leigD  power.  By  this  cirGumstancet  such  prindples  of  hostili^  and 
dlsoora  were  interwoven  into  the  frame  of  the  Uennanic  body,  as  afected 
each  of  its  members,  renderii^  their  interior  onion  inoompletey  and  their 
external  efforts  feeble  and  inegular.  The  peroicious  iimueiice  of  this 
defect  inherent  in  the  constitution  of  the  empire  is  so  considerable^  that, 
without  attending  to  it^  we  cannot  ful]^  comprehend  many  transactions  in 
tfape  reign  of  Charles  V.  or  form  just  ideas  concemipg  toe  genius  of  the 
Ckrman  foveniroent 

The  emperors  of  Germany,  at  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century^ 
were  distiiyuished  by  the  most  pompous  titles^  and  by  such  ewigns  of 
.cfigoity,  as  mtimated  their  authonty  to  be  superior  to  that  of  all  other 
monarchs.  The  greatest  princes  of  the  empire  attended,  and  seived 
them»  on  some  occasions^  as  the  officers  of  their  household.  They  exercised 
prerogatives  which  no  other  sovereign  ever  claimed.  They  retained  pre- 
tensions to  all  the  extensive  powers  which  their  jpredecessors  had  enjoyed 
in  any  former  ace.  But,  at  the  same  time,  mstead  of  possessing  that 
apiple  domain  wluch  had  belonged  to  the  ancient  emperon  of  Geraiany, 
ana  which  stretched  from  Basil  toColc^ne,  along  both  banks  ot*  the  Rhine,* 
they  were  stripped  of  all  territorial  property,  and  had  not  a  single  cityr 
a  siif^le  castle,a  single  loot  of  land,  tnat  belonged  to  them,  as  heads  of  the 
empire.  As  their  dcnmin  was  alienated,  their  stated  revenues  were  reduced 
almost  to  nothing ;  and  the  extraordinary  aids>  which  on  a  few  occasions 
they  obtained,  were  granted  spariiv^ly  and  paid  with  reluctance.  The 
princes  and  states  of  the  emj>ue,  thdi^h  they  seemed  to  recognise  the 
imiperial  authorit^r,  were  subjects  only  in  name,  each  of  them  possessing 
a  complete  municipal  juriadKtion  within  the  precincts  of  his  own  ter- 
ritories. 

From  Uijs  ill-compacted  frame  of  government,  effects  that  were  unavoid- 
able residted.  The  emperora,  dazzled  widi  the  splendour  of  their  tilies^ 
and  the  external  signs  oi  vast  auth^y,  were  apt  to  imagine  themselves 
to  be  the  real  sovereigDs  of  Glennaiiy,  and  were  led  to  aim  cootinaelly  at 
leoovering  th^  exercise  of  tfaoee  poweia  which  the  fenns  of  the  constitution 
s^etned  to  vest  in  them,  and  .which  their  predecessors,  Charfemagne  and 
Ibe  Othosi  had  actually  ei^oyed.  The  princes  and  states,  aware  of  the 
nature  as  well  as  extent  of  these  pretensions,  were  perpetnaUy  on  their 
guard,  in  order  to  watch,  all  the  motions  of  the  Imperial  court,  and  to 
circumscribe  its  power  within  limits  still  more  narrow.  The  empeioiSr 
in  suppoit  of  their  claimB,  appealed  to  ancient  ferms  and  institutions, 
which  the  sUtes  held  to  be  obsolete.  The  states  founded  their  r^hts  oo 
recent  practice  and  modem  privilege^  which  the  emperors  considered  a» 
usurpationa. 

This  jealousy  of  the  loiperial  authority,  together  with  the  qppositioD 
between  it  ami  the  rights  of  the  states,  incieased  considerably  Irom  the 
time  that  the  emperors  weie  elected,  not  by  the  coUectire  body  of 
German  nobles,  but  by  a  few  princes  of  chief  dignity.  ^  During  a  lon|p 
period,  alt  the  members  of  the  Germanic  body  had  a  rq;fat  to  assembler, 
and  to  make  choice  of  the  person  whom  they  appointed  to  be  their  head- 
But  anudst  the  violence  ana  anarchy  which  prevailed  fer  several  centuriea 
in  the  empire,  seven  princes  who  possessed  the  most  extensive  territoriesr 
and  who  had  obtained  a  hereditaiy  title  to  the  great  offices  of  the  state, 
acquired  the  exclusive  privilege  oi  nominating  the  emperor.  This  right 
was  confirmed  to  them  by  the  Golden  Boll :  the  mode  of  exercbing  it 
was  ascertained,  and  they  were  dignified  with  the  appellation  of  Electors. 
Thenobili^  and  free  cities  being  Uius  stripped  of  a  privilege  which  they 
¥a4  W^  enjoyedy  were  less  connected  with  a  prince,  towards  wboae 
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cleTation  they  had  not  contributed  by  thehr  niffhige8»  and  came  to  be 
more  apprehensive  of  his  authority.  The  electors,  by  their  eitensive 
power,  and  the  distinguishing  privileges  whid)  they  possessed,  became 
formidable  to  the  emperors,  with  whom  they  were  placed  almost  on  a 
level  in  several  acts  of  jurisdiction.  Thus  the  introduction  of  the  electoral 
college  into  the  empire,  and  the  authority  which  it  acquired,  instead  of 
diminishing,  contributed  to  strengthen,  the  principles  of  hostility  and 
discord  in  the  Germanic  constitution. 

These  were  further  auemented  by  the  various  and  repugnant  forms  of 
civil  poii^  in  the  teverai  states  which  composed  the  Qeimanic  body.  It 
is  no  easy  matter  to  render  the  union  of  iride|>endent  states  perfect  and 
entire,  even  when  the  genius  and  forms  of  their  respective  governments 
happen  to  be  altogether  similar,  fiut  in  die  Germamc  empire,  which  wad 
a  oonfiederacy  of  princes,  of  ecclesiastics,  and  of  free  cities,  it  was  impos- 
sible tiiat  diey  could  incorporate  thorouj^hly.  The  free  cities  were  small 
republics,  in  which  the  maxims  and  spirit  peculiar  to  that  species  of  |o- 
vemment  prevailed.  The  princes  and  nobles,  to  whom  supreme  j  urisdiction 
belonged,  possessed  a  sort  of  monarchical  power  within  their  own  territories, 
and  the  forms  of  their  interior  administration  nearly  resembled  those  of  the 

Seat  feudal  kin^oms.  The  interests,  the  ideas,  the  objects  of  states  so 
fierentiy  constituted,  cannot  be  the  same.  Nor  could  their  common 
deliberations  be  canied  on  with  the  same  spirit,  while  the  love  of  libertv, 
and  attemion  to  commerce,  were  the  reigning  princijples  in  the  cities ;  whue 
the  desire  of  power,  and  ardour  for  militaxy  glory,  were  the  govemiog 
passions  of  the  princes  and  nobility. 

The  secular  and  ectlesiastical  members  of  the  empire  were  as  little  fitted 
for  union  as  the  free  cities  and  the  ndbility.  Considerable  territories  had 
been  granted  to  several  of  the  bishoprics  and  abb^,  and  some  of  the 
highest  offices  in  the  empire  having  been  annexed  to  them  inalienably, 
were  held  by  the  ecclesiastics  raiMd  to  these  dignities.  The  younger 
•oos  of  noblemen  of  the  second  order,  who  had  devoted  themselves  to  me 
church,  were  commonly  promoted  to  these  stations  of  eminence  and  power ; 
and  it  was  no  small  mortification  to  the  princes  and  great  nobility,  to  see 
persoon  raised  from  an  inferior  rank  to  the  same  levelwith  themselves,  or 
even  exalted  to  superior  dignity.  The  education  of  these  churchmen,  the 
genius  of  their  profession,  ana  their  connection  with  the  court  of  Rome, 
rendered  their- character  as  well  as  their  interest  different  from  those  of  the 
other  members  of  the  Germanic  body,  with  whom  they  were  called  t6 
act  in  concert.  Thus  another  source  of  jealousy  and  variance  was  opened* 
which  ought  not  to  be  overlo(Aed  when  we  are  searching  into  the  nature 
of  the  German  constitution. 

To  all  these  causes  of  dissension  may  be  added  one  more,  arising  from 
the  unequal  distribution  of  power  ana  wealth  among  the  states  of  the 
empire.  The  electors,  and  other  nobles  of  the  highest  rank,  not  only 
possessed  sovereign  jurisdiction,  but  governed  such  extensive,  populous, 
and  rich  countries,  as  rendered  them  g^at  princes.  Many  of  the  othei^ 
members,  though  they  eiNojred  all  the  rights  of  sovereign^,  ruled  over 
such  pet^  domains,  tnat  tneir  real  power  nore  no  proportion  to  this  hiffh 
prerogative.  A  well  compacted  and  vigorous  confederacy  coM  not  be 
jbrmed  of  such  diarimitar  states.  The  weaker  were  jealous,  timid,  and 
unable  either  to  assert  or  defend  their  just  privileges.  The  more  poweriuf 
"vrere  apt  to  assume  and  to  become  oppressive.  The  electors  and  empe- 
xofSy  by  turns,  endeavoured  to  extend  tneir  own  authority,  hj  encroaching 
on  those  feeble  members  of  the  Germanic  body,  who  sometimes  defended 
tbeir  rights  with  much  spirit,  but  more  frequemly,  beii^  overawed  or  cor* 
mpted,  they  tamely  surrendered  their  privil^es,  or  meanly  fevoored  the 
designs  farmed  against  them  [4f]. 

JkSer  contemputiog  all  th^  principles  of  disunkm  and  opposition  in 
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the  coqstitution  of  the  German  empire,  it  will  be  easy  to  account  for  the 
want  oJf  concord  and  uniformity,  conspicuous  in  its  councils  and  proceed- 
ings, .  That  slow,  dilatoiy,  di^rustful,  and  irresolute  spirit,  which  cbarao- 
teri  es  all  its  deliberations,  will  appear  natural  in  a  body,  the  junction  of 
whose  members  was  so  incomplete,  the  different  parts  of  which  were  held 
tpgether  by  such  feeble  ties,  and  set  at  variance  by  such  oowerfiil  motives. 
But  the  empire  of  Germany,  nevertheless,  comprehended  countries  of  such 

Seat  extent,  and  was  inhabited  by  such  a  martial  and  haidy  race  of  nieo, 
at  when  the  abilities  of  an  emperor,  or  zeal  for  any  common  cause, 
could  rouse  this  unwieldy  body  to  put  forth  its  strengfth,  it  acted  with 
almost  irresistible  force.  In  the  following  history  we  shall  find,  that  as 
the  measures  on  which  Charles  V.  was  most  intent,  were  often  thwarted 
ur  rendered  abortive  by  the  spirit  of  jealousy  and  division  peculiar  to  the 
Germanic  constitution ;  so  it  was  by  the  influence  which  he  acquired  over 
the  princes  of  the  empire,  and  by  engaging  them  to  co-operate  with  him, 
that  ne  was  enabled  to  make  some  of  the  greatest  efforts  which  distinguish 
^his  reign. 

The  Turkish  hbtoiy  is  so  blended,  during  the  reign  of  Charles  V.  with 
that  of  the  ^at  nations  in  Europe,  and  the  Ottoman  Porte  interposed  so 
often,  and  with  such  decisive  influence,  in  the  wars  and  negotiations  of  the 
Christian  princes,  that  some  previous  account  of  the  state  of  government 
in  that  great  empire  is  no  less  necessary  for  the  information  of  my  readers^ 
>than  those  views  of  the  constitution  of  other  kii^oms  whicn  I  have 
already  exhibited  to  them. 

It  has  been  the  fate  of  the  southern  and  more  fertile  parts  of  Asia^ 
at  different  neriods,  to  be  conquered  by  that  warlike  and  hardy  race  of 
men,  who  innabit  the  vast  country  known  to  the  ancients  by  the  name  of 
Scytbia,  and  amone  the  moderm  by  that  of  Tarlaiy.    One  tribe  of  these 

}>eop]e,  called  Turks  or  Turcomans,  extended  its  conquests,  under  various 
eaaers,  and  during  several  centuries,  from  the  Caspian  Sea  to  the  straits  of 
the  Dardanelles.  Towards  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  centuiy,  these 
formidable  conquerors  took  Constantinople  by  storm,  and  established  the 
seat  of  their  government  in  that  imperial  city.  Greece,  Moldavia,  Wala- 
cbia,  and  the  other  provinces  of  the  ancient  l^ins^doms  of  Thrace  and 
Macedonia,  together  with  part  of  Hungary,  were  subjected  to  their  power, 
fiut  thoitt^h  the  seat  of  the  Turkish  government  was  fixed  in  Europe* 
and  the  sultans  obtained  possession  of  such  extensive  dominions  in  that 
Quarter  of  the  globe,  the  genius  of  their  policy  continued  to  be  purely 
Asiatic ;  and  may  be  properly  termed  a  despotism,  in  contradistinctioD  to 
those  monarchical  ana  republican  forms  of  government  which  we  have 
been  hitherto  contemplating.  The  supreme  power  was  vested  in  suitaos 
of  the  Ottoman  race,  that  blood  being  deemed  so  sacred,  that  no  other 
was  thouffht  worthy  of  the  throne.  From  this  elevation,  these  sovereigns 
could  look  down  and  behold  all  their  subjects  reduced  to  the  same  level 
before  them.  The  maxims  of  Turkish  policy  do  not  authorize  any  of 
those  institutions,  which  in  other  countries,  limit  the  exercise,  or  moderate 
the  rigour  of  monarchical  power ;  thev  admit  neither  of  any  ^at  court 
with  constitutional  and  permanent  jurisaiction  to  interpose,  both  in  enactitv 
laws,  and  in  superintending  the  execution  of  them ;  nor  of  a  body  of 
bereditaiy  nobles,  whose  sense  of  their  own  preeminence,  whose  con- 
sciousness of  what  is  due  to  their  rank  and  character,  whose  jealousy  of 
their  privileges  circumscribe  the  authority  of  the  prince,  and  serve  not  only 
as  a  barrier  against  the  excesses  of  his  caprice,  but  stand  as  an  intermediate 
•>rder  between  him  and  the  people.  Under  the  Turitish  government,  the 
political  condition  of  every  subiect  is  equal.  To  be  employed  in  the 
iiervice  of  the  sultan  is  the  oalj  circumstance  that  confers  distinction. 
Even  this  distinction  is  rather  official  than  personal,  and  so  closely  annexed 
to  the  Station  in  which  a.)y  individual  serves,  that  it  is  scarcely  conununicated 
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to  the  pcnoM  of  those  who' tie  placed  In  them.  The  higfaeit  djgnilT  in 
the  empire  does  not  give  smy  rank  or  pre-eminence  to  the  taaaty  of  nim 
who  enjoTS  it.  Ab  eveiy  man»  belbie  he  is  nited  to  any  station  of  anthority* 
must  gotorourii  the  piepaielOTj  discipline  of  a  loofg  and  serrile  obedienoe»* 
the  moment  be  is  depnred  ol  jKmer,  he  and  hk  pesteritjf  letum  to  the 
same  condition  with  other  sulgects,  and  smk  Imck  into  OMcuritj'.  it  Is 
the  distioguiabinr  and  odious  chancteiistic  of  Eastein  despotism^  that  it 
'  annihilates  all  other  ranks  of  men,  in  order  to  eialt  the  monarch ;  that  It 
leaves  notfaii^  to  the  former*  while  it  g^res  ereiy  thinr  to  the  latter ;  that 
it  endeavours  to  fix  In  the  minds  of  those  who  are  suDJect  to  iL  the  Idea 
of  no  relation  between  men»  but  that  of  a  master  and  of  a  sbve,  the  foimer 
destined  to  command  and  to  ponish,  the  latter  ibrmed  to  tremble  and  to 
obey  [43]. 

But  as  there  are  circumstances  which  frequently  obstnict  or  defeat  the 
salutaiy  effects  of  the  best  regpulatcd  govemmentSy  there  are  others  which 
contribute  to  mitigate  the  evils  of  the  most  defective  forms  of  policy. 
There  can»  indeed*  be  no  constitutiooal  restraints  upon  the  will  of  a  prince 
in  a  despotic  governraeBt;  but  there  may  be  such  as  are  aoddental. 
Absolute  as  the  Tuikish  sultans  are,  they  feel  themselves  circumscribed 
both  by  religion^  the  principle  on  which  their  authority  is  founded,t  and 
by  the  army,  the  instrument  which  th^  must  employ  in  order  to  maintain 
it.  Wherever  religion  inteiposes,  the  will  of  the  sovereign  must  submit  to 
its  decrees.  When  the  KcNran  hath  prescribed  any  religious  rite,  hath 
enjoined  any  moral  du^»  or  hath  confirmed  by  its  sanction  any  politicsl 
maxim,  the  command  of  the  sultan  cannot  overturn  that  which  a  hieher 
authority  hath  established.  The  chief  restriction»  however,  on  the  wul  of 
the  sultans,  is  imposed  by  the  militaiy  power.  An  aimed  force  must 
sunound  the  throne  of  eveir  despot,  to  maintain  his  authority,  and  to 
execute  his  commands.  As  tne  Tinks  extended  their  empire  over  nations 
which  they  did  not  exterminate,  but  reduce  to  subjection,  they  found  t 
necessaiy  to  render  their  militaiy  establishment  numerous  and  formidable., 
Amurath,  their  third  sultan,  in  order  to  form  a  body  of  troops  devoted  to 
his  will,  that  mkht  serve  as  the  immediate  guards  of  his  person  and 
dignity,  comman&d  his  officers  to  seize  annoally  as  the  Imperial  property, 
the  filth  part  of  the  youth  taken  in  war  [A.  D.  136t].  These,  after  beii^ 
instructed  in  the  Mahometan  religion,  inored  to  obedience  by  severe 
discipline,  and  trained  to  warlike  exercises,  were  fonned  into  a  body 
distinguished  by  the  name  of  Janizarfst,  or  new  soldiery.  Every  sentiment 
which  enthusiasm  can  inspire,  every  marie  of  distinction  that  the  favour 
of  the  prince  could  confer,  were  employed  in  order  to  animate  this  body 
with  martial  ardour,  and  with  a  conscioqsness  of  its  own  pre«mkience.| 
The  Janizaries  soon  became  the  chief  strength  and  pride  of  the  Ottoman 
armies ;  and,  by  their  number  as  well  as  reputation,  were  distinguished 
above  all  the  troops  whose  duty  it  was  to  attend  on  the  person  of  the 
sultan  [44]. 

Thus,  as  the  supreme  power  in  every  society  is  possessed  by  those  who 
have  arms  in  their  bands,  this  lotmidaole  body  of  soldiers,  destined  to  be 
the  instruments  of  enlaiginr  the  sultan's  authority,  acquired  at  the  same 
time,  the  means  of  controlluog  it  The  Janizaries  in  Constentinople,  Ifte 
the  Pretorian  bands  in  ancient  Rome,  quickly  perceived  all  the  advanta^ 
which  they  derived  from  beiiig  stationed  in  the  capital ;  from  their  union 
under  one  standard ;  and  from  being  masters  of  tlie  person  of  the  prince. 
The  sultans  became  no  less  sensible  of  their  influence  and  importance 
The  Qipiculy,  or  soldiery  of  the  Porte,  was  the  only  power  in  the  empire 
that  a  sultan  or  his  vizier  had  reason  to  dread.   To  preserve  the  fidelity  and 
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tttafibment  of  the  Janizaries,  wai  tbe  gveat  ait  of  ^oremiient,  and  the 
piincipal  object  of  attentioD  m  the  policy  of  the  Ottoman  court.  Under 
a  nonarchf  whose  abilities  and  Tigour  of  mind  fit  him  fer  cctninand,  thejr 
aie  obsequious  instruments ;  execute  whatever  he  ei|oin8 ;  and  render  his 
sower  inesi^Ie.  Under  feeUe  prinoes,  or  such  as  an  imfortuDate,  th^ 
become  twbulent  and  nrntinoos ;  assume  tbe  tone  of  masters ;  degnde 
and  exalt  sultans  at  pleasure ;  and  teach  those  to  tremble»  on  whose  nod^ 
at  other  times,  life  and  death  depend. 

From  Mahoinet  IL  who  took  Constantinople,  to  Sotyman  the  Magnificent, 
who  beffan  his  reign  a  few  montlis  after  Uhailes  V .  was  placed  on  the 
Imperitu  throne  of  iSermany,  a  succession  of  illustrious  princes  ruled  over 
the  Tttikkdi  empire.  B j  their  great  abilities,  they  kept  their  subjects 
of  ereiy  order,  militaiy  as  well  as  ciril,  submissive  to  government ;  and 
had  the  absolute  command  of  whatever  force  their  vast  em]>ire  was  able 
to  exert.  Soljman  in  particular,  who  is  known  to  die  Christians  chiefy 
as  a  conqueror,  but  is  celebrated  in  the  Turkish  annals,  as  the  great  law- 
giver who  esti^lished  order  and  police  in  their  empire,  goveiMd,  durinp^ 
bis  loeg  reign,  with  no  less  authority  than  wisdom.  He  divided  his 
domioioos  into  several  districts;  he  appointed  the  number  of  soldiers 
which  «ach  should  furnish ;  he  appropriated  a  ceitab  propoiti(on  of  the  land 
in  eveiy  province  for  tiieir  maintenance ;  he  regulated,  with  a  minute 
accuracy,  eveiy  thii«  relative  to  their  discipline,  their  arms,  and  the  nature 
of  ti^eir  service.  He  put  the  finances  of  the  einpire  into  an  orderly  train  oi 
administration ;  and,  tnough  the  taxes  in  the  Turkish  dominions,  as  well 
as  in  the  other  despotic  monarchies  of  the  £aflit,  are  far  from  being  con* 
sidereble,  be  supplied  that  defect  by  an  attentive  and  severe  economy. 

Nor  was  it  onfy  under  such  sultans  as  Sol3rman,  whose  talents  were  no 
lea  adapted  to  preserve  internal  order  than  to  conduct  the  operations  of 
war,  that  the  Turkish  empire  engaged  with  advantage  in  its  contests  with 
the  Christiali  states.  The  long  succession  of  able  princes,  which  I  have 
mentiooed,  had  given  such  vigour  and  firmness  to  the  Ottoman  goverement, 
that  it  seems  to  have  attaimd,  6xam^  the  sixteenth  century,  the  highest 
degree  of  perfection  of  which  its  constitution  was  capable.  Whereas  the 
l^at  monmhies  in  Christendom  were  still  far  fiom  that  state,  which  could 
enable  ^m  to  act  widi  a  full  exertion  of  their  force.  Besides  diis,  the 
Turkish  troops  in  that  ag^  possessed  ever]r  advantage  which  arises  from 
superiority  in  militarv  discipline.  At  the  time  when  Solyman  began  his 
reig^  the  JanlBaries  nad  been  embodied  near  a  century  and  a  ban ;  and, 
dunof  that  hag  period,  the  severity  of  their  military  cBscipline  had  in  no 
degree  relaxed.  The  odier  soldiers,  drawn  from  the  provinces  of  the 
empiroy  had  been  kept  almost  continuallT  under  atfms.  In  the  various  wars 
which  the  sultans  had  carried  on  with  haroly  any  intenral  of  peace.  A^inst 
troops  thus  trained  and  accustomed  to  service,  the  forces  of  tbe  Chrutian 
powers  took  the  field  with  great  disadvantage.  The  most  inte]lis;ent  as 
well  as  impartial  authors  of  the  sixteenth  centuiy  acknowledge  and  lament 
tbe  superior  attainosents  of  the  Turks  in  the  mUitary  art  [45].  The  success 
which  almost  uniformly  attended  their  arms,  in  all  their  wars,  demonstrates 
tile  justness  of  this  observation.  The  Christian  armies  did  not  acquire  that 
au|ieriority  over  the  Turks,  which  they  now  possess,  until  tbe  lone  establish* 
neat  of  standiig  forces  had  improved  militaiy  discipline  among  ue  former ; 
and  until  various  causes  and  events,  whkh  it  is  not  my  province  to  explain, 
had  oorruptsd  orabolidied  thdr  ancient  warlike  insntutloos  among  the 
bttes. 
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CttimuM  V.  w«B  bora  at  Ghent  on  the  twontjr-lburth  day  of  Febniaiyt 
in  tlie  Tewone  tbontand  £?•  hundrtd.  Hii  iatSen  Philip  the  Hand8oaie« 
nrehdiuDe  of  Awtnat  was  the  ton  of  the  emperor  MaximiliaDt  and  of  Maiy 
tfaeody  child  of  Charka  the  fiokU  the  last  princeof  the  house  of  Busuodjr. 
His  mother,  Joanna,  was  the  second  daughter  of  Ferdinand  kiag^  of  ^gon, 
and  of  Isabella  queen  of  Castile. 

A  long  trsin  of  fartunate  events  had  opened  the  way  for  this  yotu^ 
prince  to  the  Inheritance  of  moie  esdensive  dominions,  than  any  £uropean 
monarch,  since  Chaiiemagne,  had  possesied.  Each  of  his  ancestors  had 
acquired  kingdoms  or  provinces,  towards  which  their  prospect  of  succession 
was  eitremenr  remote.  The  rich  possessions  of  Maiy  of  Burgundy  had 
been  destined  for  another  family,  she  having  been  contracted  by  her  father 
to  the  only  son  of  Liouis  XI.  of  France ;  but  that  canricious  monarchy 
indulging  us  hatred  to  her  family,  chose  rather  to  strip  ner  of  part  of  her 
territimes  by  force,  than  to  secure  the  whole  bv  marriage ;  and  by  this 
mnoooduct,  fatal  to  his  posterity,  he  threw  all  the  Netherlands  and  Franche 
Coaapte  into  the  hands  of  a  nvaL  Isabella,  the  dawhter  of  John  II.  of 
Castile,  far  from  having  ai^  prospect  of  that  noble  inheritance  which  she 
transmitted  to  her  grandson^  passed  the  eariy  part  of  her  life  io  obscurity 
and  indigence.  But  the  Castitians,  exasperated  against  her  brother  Henry 
IV.,  an  iu-advised  and  vicious  imnce,  publicly  charged  him  witlvimpotence, 
and  his  queen  with  adultery.  Upon  his  demise,  rejecting  Joanna,  whom 
Hennr  had  unifoimly,  and  even  on  fiis  death-bed,  owned  to  be  his  lawful 
dcui^ter,  and  whom  an  asMmbijr  of  the  states  had  acknowledged  to  be  the 
heir  of  hjs  kingdom,  thejr  obliged  her  to  retire  into  Portugal,  and  placed 
Isabella  on  the  throne  of^Castue.  Ferdinand  owed  the  crown  of  Aragon 
Io  the  unexpected  death  of  his  elder  brothei^  and  acquired  the  kingdoms 
of  Namles  and  Sicily  by  violating  the  faith  of  treaties,  and  disregarding  the 
ties  or  blood.  To  all  these  kingdoms,  Christopher  Columbus,  bT  an  effort 
of  genius  and  of  intrepidity,  the  bokfest  and  most  successful  mat  is  re* 
coraed  an  the  annals  or  mankind,  added  a  new  world,  the  wealth  of  which 
became  one  considerable  source  of  the  power  and  grandeur  of  the  Spandsh 
oKNiarchs. 

Don  John,  the  only  son  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  and  their  eldest 
cUughter,  the  queen  of  Portugal,  being  cat  oS,  without  issue,  m  the  flower 
of  youth,  all  their  hopes  centred  in  Joanna  and  her  posterity.  But  as  her 
huspand,  the  archduke,  was  a  stiaoger  to  the  Spaniards,  U  was  thought 
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expedient  to  invite  him  into  Spain,  that  by  residing  among  them,  he  might 
accustom  himself  to  their  laws  and  manners ;  and  it  was  expected  that 
the  CorteSy  or  assembly  of  states,  whose  authority  was  then  so  great  in 
Spain,  that  no  title  to  tne  crown  was  reckoned  valid  unless  it  received  their 
sanction,  would  acknowled^  his  right  of  succession,  together  with  that  of 
the  infanta,  his  wife.  Philip  and  Joanna,  passing  tbnmeh  France  in  their 
way  to  Spain,  were  entcrtamed  in  that  kingdom  with  the  utmost  magnifi- 
cence. The  archduke  did  homage  to  Louis  XII.  for  the  earldom  of  Flan- 
ders, and  took  his  seat  as  a  peer  of  the  realm  in  the  parliament  of  Paris. 
They  were  received  in  Spain  with  eveiy  mark  of  honour  that  the  parental 
affection  of  Feidinand  and  Isabella,  or  tne  respect  of  their  subjects,  could 
devise ;  and  their  title  to  the  crown  was  soon  afler  acknowledged  by  the 
Cortes  of  both  kingdoms. 

But  amidst  these  outward  appearances  of  satisfaction  and  joy,  some 
secret  uneasiness  preyed  upon  the  mind  of  each  of  these  princes.  The 
stately  and  reserved  ceremonial  of  the  Spanish  court  was  so  burdensome 
to  Philip,  a  prince,  young,  gay,  afi&ble,  fond  of  society  and  of  pleasure, 
that  he  soon  oegan  to  express  a  desire  of  returning  to  Lis  native  countnr, 
the  manners  of  which  were  more  suited  to  his  temper.  Ferdinand,  ob- 
serving' the  declining  health  of  his  oueen,  with  whose  life  he  knew  that 
his  ri^t  to  the  eovemracnt  of  Castue  must  cease,  easily  foresaw,  that  a 
prince  of  Philip^s  disposition,  and  who  already  discovered  an  extreme 
impatience  to  rei^,  would  never  consent  to  his  retaining  any  degree  of 
authority  m  that  kingdom ;  and  the  prospect  of  this  diminution  of  his  power 
awakened  the  jealousy  of  that  ambitious  monarch. 

Isabella  beheld,  witn  the  sentiments  natural  to  a  mother,  the  iodiffisrence 
and  neglect  with  which  the  archduke  treated  her  daughter,  who  was  do- 
titute  of  those  beauties  of  person,  as  well  as  those  accomplishments  of 
mind,  which  fix  the  afiections  of  a  husband.  Her  understanding,  alvrays 
weak,  was  often  disordered.  She  doated  on  Philip  with  such  an  excess 
of  childish  and  indiscreet  fondness,  as  excited  disgust  rather  than  affectioo. 
Her  jealousy,  for  which  her  husband's  behaviour  gave  her  too  much  came, 
was  proportk>ned  to  her  love,  and  often  broke  out  in  the  most  extravagant 
actions.  Ifabella,  though  sensible  of  her  defects,  could  not  help  pitying 
her  condition,  which  was  soon  rendered  altogether  deplorable,  oy  the 
archduke's  abrupt  resolution  of  setting  out  in  the  middle  of  winter  for 
Flanders,  and  ot  leaving  her  in  Spain.  Isabella  entreated  him*  not  to 
abandon  his  wife  to  g^riefand  melancholy,  which  might  prove  fatal  to  her, 
as  she  was  near  the  time  of  her  delivery.  Joanna  conjured  him  to  put  off 
his  journey  for  three  days  only,  that  she  might  have  the  pleasure  ot  cek^- 
brating  the  festival  of  Cliristmas  in  his  company.  •  Ferdinand,  after  repre- 
senting the  imprudence  of  his  leavii^  Spain,  before  he  had  time  to  become 
acquainted  with  the  genius,  or  to  gain  the  affections  of  the  X)eople,  who 
were  one  day  to  be  his  subjects,  besought  him,  at  least,  not  to  pass  through 
France,  with  which  kingdom  he  was  (hen  at  open  war.  Philip,  without 
tegardinr  either  the  dictates  of  humanity,  or  the  maxims  of  prudence, 
persistedf  in  his  purpose ;  and  on  the  twenty-second  of  December  set  out 
WMT  the  Low  Countries,  by  the  way  of  France.* 

From  the  moment  of  us  departure,  Joanna  sunk  into  a  deep  and  sullen 
melancholy,!  and  while  she  was  in  that  situation  bore  Ferdinand  her 
second  son,  for  whom  tiie  power  of  his  brother  Charies  afterwards  pro- 
cured the  kingdoms  of  Hungary  and  Bohemia,  and  to  whom  he  at  last 
transmitted  the  imperial  sceptre.  Joanna  was  the  only  person  in  Spain 
who  discovered  no  joy  at  the  birth  of  this  prince.  Insensible  to  that  as 
well  as  to  eveiy  other  pleasure,  she  was  wholly  occupied  with  tiie  thougfati 
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ot  returning  to  her  husband ;  ncnr  did  she,  in  any  degree^  recover  tnnquillity 
of  mind)  until  she  arrived  at  Brussels  next  ^rear.* 

Philipt  in  passii^  throi^h  France,  had  an  interview  with  Louis  XIL  and 
signed  a  treaty  with  him,  by  which  he  hoped  that  all  the  differences  be- 
tween France  and  Spain  would  have  been  finally  terminated.  But  Fer* 
dinand,  whose  affairs,  at  tbat  time,  were  extremely  prosperous  in  Italy, 
where  the  superior  genius  ,of  Gonsalvo  de  Cordova,  the  neat  captam, 
triumphed  on  every  occasion  over  the  arms  of  France,  did  not  pay  the 
least  regard  to  what  his  son-in-law  had  concluded,  and  carried  on  bos* 
tilities  with  greater  ardour  than  ever. 

From  this  time  Philip  seems  not  to  have  taken  any  part  in  the  afiairs  of 
Spain,  waiting  in  quiet  till  the  deadi  either  of  Ferdinand  or  Isabella  should 
open  the  wjiy  to  one  of  their  thrones.  The  latter  of  these^events  was  not  far 
distant.  The  untimely  death  of  her  son  and  eldest  daughter  had  made  a 
deep  impre^ion  on  the  mind  of  Isabella ;  and  as  she  could  derive  but 
little  consolation  for  the  losses  which  she  had  sustained  either  from  her 
daughter  Joanna^  whose  infirmities  daily  increased,  or  from  her  son-in-law, 
who  no  longer  preserved  even  the  appearance  of  a  decent  respect  towards 
that  unhappj  princess,  her  ^irits  and  nealth  hcfpn  eradually  to  decline,  and 
afkr  lanjguishm  some  months,  she  died  at  Afeaina  del  Campo  on  the 
twenty-sixth  of  r^overober  one  thousand  five  hundred  and  four.  She  was 
no  less  eminent  for  virtue  than  iot  wisdom  ;  and  whether  we  consider  her 
behaviour  as  a  queen,  as  a  wife,  or  as  a  mother,  she  is  justly  entitled  to 
the  high  encomiums  bestowed  on  her  by  the  Spanish  historians.f 

^  A  tew  weeks  before  her  death,  she  made  her  last  will,  and  being  con- 
vinced of  Joanna's  incapacity  to  assume  the  reins  of  government  into  her 
own  hands,  and  having  no  inclination  to  commit  them  to  Philip,  with  whose 
conduct  she  was  extremely  dissatisfied,  she  appointed  Ferdinand  regent  or 
administrator  of  1he  affairs  of  Castile  until  her  grandson  Cnarles  should 
attain  the  age  of  twenty.  She  bec^ueathed  to  Ferdinand  likewise  one  half 
of  the  revenues  which  should  arise  from  the  Indies,  together  with  the 

rd  masterBhips  of  the  three  military  orders ;  dignities  which  rendered. 
person  who  possessed  them  almost  independent,  and  which  Isabella 
had,  for  tbat  reason,  annexed  to  the  crown.}  But  before  she  signed  a  deed 
so  favourable  to  Ferdinand,  she  obliged  him  to  swear  that  he  would  not,  by 
a  second  marriage,  or  by  any  other  means,  endeavour  to  deprive  Joanna  or 
her  pQSteri^  of  their  right  of  succession  to  any  of  his  kingcloms.§ 

Immediately  upon  the  queen's  death,  Ferdinand  resiep^d  the  title  of 
king  of  Castile,  and  issued  orders  to  proclaim  Joanna  ana  Philip  the  sove- 
reigns of  that  kingdom.  But,  at  the  same  time,  he  assumed  the  character 
of  recent,  in  consequence  of  Isabella's  testament ;  and  not  long  after  he 
prevailed  on  the  Cortes  of  Castile  to  acknowledge  his  right  to  that  office. 
Phis,  however,  he  did  not  procure  without  dlmculty,  nor  without  dis- 
covering such  symptoms  of  alienation  and  di^^st  among  the  Castilians  as 
filled  him  with  great  uneasiness.  The  union  of  Castile  and  Aragon,  for 
almost  thirty  years,  had  not  so  entirely  extirpated  the  ancient  and  here- 
ditaiT  enmity  which  subsisted  between  the  natives  of  these  kingdoms,  that 
the  Castilian  pride  could  submit,  without  murraurine^,  to  the  government  of 
a  king  of  AngouL  Ferdinand's  own  character,  wiUi  which  the  Castilians 
were  well  acquaintexl,  was  far  from  rendering  his  authority  desirable. 
Suspicious,  discerning,  severe,  and  parsimonious,  be  was  accustomed  to 
observe  the  minute  actions  of  his  sunjects  with  a  jealous  attention,  and  to 
reward  their  highest  services  with  httle  liberality ;  and  they  were  now 
deprived  of  Isabella,  whose  gentle  qualities,  and  partiality  to  ner  Castilian 
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subjects,  ofhsn  tempered  his  austerity,  or  rendered  it  tderable.  The 
maxims  of  his  govemmeDt  were  especially  odious  to  the  grandees;  for  Chat 
artful  prince,  sensible  of  the  dangerous  privileges  conferred  upon  them  by 
the  feudal  institutions,  had  endearourea  to  curb  their  exorbitant  power,* 
by  extending  the  royaJ  jurisdiction,  by  protecting  their  injured  rassals,  by 
increasing  the  immunities  of  cities,  and  oy  other  measures  equally  prudent. 
From  all  these  causes,  a  formidable  patrty  among  the  Cakilians  united 
a|;ainst  Perdimmd,  and  though  the  persons  who  composed  it  had  not 
hitherto  taken  any  public  step  in  opposition  to  him,  he  plainly  saw,  that 
upon  the  least  encouragement  from  their  new  king,  they  would  proceed  to 
the  most  riolent  extremities. 

There  was  no  less  a$;ttation  in  the  Netherlands,  upnon  receiving  the 
accounts  of  Isabella's  death,  and  of  Ferdinand's  having  assumed  the 
goremment  of  Castile.  FhUip  was  not  of  a  temper  tamely  to  suffer  him- 
self to  be  supplanted  by  the  ambition  of  his  fathier-in-law.  If  Joanna's 
infirmities,  and  the  nonage  of  Charles,  rendered  them  incapable  of  govern- 
ment, he,  a^  a  husband,  was  the  proper  guardian  of  his  wife,  and,  as  a 
father,  the  natural  tutor  of  his  son.  Nor  was  it  sufficient  to  oppose  to  these 
just  rights,  and  to  the  inclination  of  the  people  of  Castile,  the  authority  of 
a  testament,  the  genuineness  of  which  was  periiaps  doubtful,  and  its  coo- 
tents  to  him  appeared  certainly  to  be  iniquitous.  A  keener  edge  was 
added  to  Philip's  resentment,  and  new  vigour  infused  into  his  councils  by 
the  arrival  of  Don  John  Manuel.  He  was  Ferdinand's  ambassador  at  the 
Imperial  court,  but  upon  the  first  notice  of  Isabella's  death  repaired  to 
Brussels,  flattering  himself,  that  under  a  young  and  liberal  prince,  be  might 
attain  to  power  and  honours,  which  he  coula  never  have  expected  in  the 
service  ot  an  old  and  frugal  master.  He  had  early  paid  court  to  Philip 
durii^  his  residence  in  l^ain,  with  such  assiduity  as  entirely  gained  his 
confidence ;  and  having  been  trained  to  business  under  Ferciinand,  could 
oppose  his  schemes  with  equal  abilities,  and  with  arts  not  inferior  to  those 
for  which  that  monarch  was  distu^ished.f 

By  the  advice  of  Manuel,  ambassadors  were  despatched  to  reouire  Fer- 
dinand to  retire  into  Aragon,  and  to  resign  the  government  of  Castile  to 
those  persons  whom  Pbinp  should  intrust  with  it,  until  his  own  arrival  in 
that  kii^dom.  Such  of  the  Castilian  nobles  as  had  discovered  any  dissatis- 
faction with  Ferdinand's  administration,  were  encouraged  by  eveiy  method 
to  oppose  it.  At  the  same  time  a  treaty  was  concluded  with  Ix>uis  XII. 
by  which  Philip  flattered  himself,  that  he  had  secured  the  fiiendship  and 
assistance  of  that  monarch. 

Meanwhile,  Ferdinand  employed  all  the  arts  of  address  and  policy,  in 
order  to  retain  tbe  power  ot  which  he  had  got  possession.  By  means  of 
Conchillos,  an  Aragonian  gentleman,  he  entered  mto  a  private  negotiation 
with  Joanna,  and  prevailed  on  that  weak  princess  to  confirm,  by  her  autho- 
rity, his  right  to  the  regen^.  But  this  intrigue  did  not  escape  the  pene- 
trating eye  of  Don  John  Manuel ;  Joanna's  letter  of  consent  was  inter- 
cepted ;  Conchillos  was  thrown  into  a  dui^eon ;  she  herself  confined  to  an 
apartment  in  the  palace,  and  all  her  Spanish  domestics  secluded  firom  her 

presence.^ 

The  mortification  which  the  discovery  of  this  intrigue  occasioned  to  Fer- 
dinand was  much  increased  by  bis  observing  the  "progress  which  Philip's 
emissaries  made  in  Castile.  Some  of  the  nobles  retired  to  their  castles ; 
others  to  the  towns  m  which  they  had  influence :  they  formed  themselves 
into  confederacies,  and  began  to  assemble  their  vassals.  Ferdinand's  court 
was  almost  totally  deserted ;  not  a  person  of  distinction  but  Ximenes,  arch- 
bishop of  Toledo,  the  duke  of  Alva,  and  the  marquis  of  Denia,  remaining 
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tteie )  while  tke  houses  of  Philip's  ambassadon  were  duly  crowded  with 
neblemeo  of  the  behest  rank. 

Exasperated  at  this  uiUTersal  defection,  and  moitified  peihaps  with 
seeing  all  bis  schemes  defeated  by  a  younger  poHticiaoy  Ferdinand  resolved, 
IB  defiance  of  the  law  of  nature,  and  of  decency,  to  deprive  bis  daughter 
and  her  posterity  of  the  crown  of  Castile,  rather  than  renounce  the  regency 
of  that  kingdom.  His  plan  for  accomplishing  this  was  no  less  hold,  than 
the  intention  itself  was  wicked.  He  demanded  in  marriage  Joanna,  the 
supposed  daughter  of  Heniy  IV.  on  the  belief  of  whose  ille^timacy 
Isabella's  right  to  the  crown  of  Castile  was  founded :  and  by  reviving  tiie 
claim  of  this  princess,  in  opposition  to  which  he  himself  had  ibnnerly  led 
armies  and  ioueht  battles,  be  hoped  once  more  to  get  possession  of  the 
throne  of  that  lin^dom.  But  Emanuel,  king  of  Portugal,  in  whose  do- 
minions Joanna  resided  at  that  time,  having  married  one  of  Ferdinand'i 
daqghters  hj  Isabella,  refused  his  consent  to  that  unnatural  match ;  and  the 
unhappy  prmcess  herself,  having  lost  all  relish  for  the  objects  of  ambition, 
by  beipg  toog  immured  in  a  convent,  discovered  no  less  aversion  to  it* 

The  resource^  however,  of  Ferdinand's  ambition  were  not  exhausted* 
Upon  meeting  with  a  repulse  in  Portugal,  he  turned  towards  France,  and 
sought  in  marriage  Geimain  de  Foix,  a  daughter  of  the  viscount  of  Nar* 
bonne,  and  of  Mary,  the  sistec  of  Louis  XII.  ^he  war  which  that  mooarcb 
had  carried  on  against  Ferdinand  in  Naples,  had  been  so  unfortunate,  that 
he  listened  with  joy  to  a  proposal,  which  furoished  him  with  an  honourable 
pretence  for  concluding  peace ;  and  though  no  prince  was  ever  more 
remarkable  than  Ferdinand  for  makioe  all  his  passions  bend  to  the  maxims 
of  interest,  or  become  subservient  to  the  purposes  of  ambitioiD^  yet  so  vehe** 
ment  was  his  resentment  against  lus  son-in-law,  that  the  desire  of  gratifyii^ 
it  rendered  him  regardless  of  evenr  other  consideration^  In  onier  lo  be 
revenged  of  Phib'p,  by  detachiiw^  Louis  inm  his  interest,  and  in  order  to 
gain  a  chance  of  excluding[  him  mm  his  bereditaiy  throne  of  AragoD,  and 
the  dominions  annexed  to  it,  be  was  ready  once  more  to  divide  Sfam  mtm 
separate  kingdoms,  though  the  union  of  these  was  the  gieat  gloiy  of  his 
reign,  and  had  been  tM  chief  object  of  his  ambition ;  he  consented  to 
restore  the  Neapolitan  nobles  of  the  French  faction  to  their  possessions  and 
honours;  and  submitted  to  the  ridicule  of  manytiig  in  an  Mvanced  age,  a 
princess  ci  eighteen*! 

The  conclusion  of  this  match,  which  deprived  Philip  of  his  only  ally, 
and  threatened  him  with  the  loss  of  so  many  kingdoms,  gave  him  a  dreadiol 
alarm*  and  convinced  Don  John  Manuel  that  there  was  now  a  neceisi^  of 
taldnig  other  measures  with  r^ard  to  the  aflairs  of  Spain.|  He  accordingly 
lostnicted  the  Flemish  ambassadors,  in  the  court  of  Spain,  to  testify  the 
strong  desire  which  their  master  had  of  terminating[  all  differences  between 
him  and  Ferdinand  in  an  amicable  manner,  and  his  willinpiess  to  consent 
to  any  conditions  that  would  re-establish  the  fiieodship  which  oerbt  to  sub- 
sist Mtween  a  father  and  a  son-in-law.  Ferdinand,  though  he  bad  made 
and  broken  more  treaties  than  any  prince  of  any  age,  was  apt  to  confide  so 
(ar  ia  the  sincerity  of  other  men,  or  to  depend  so  much  upon  his  own 
address  and  their  weakness,  as  to  be  always  extremely  fond  of  a  ne«)tiation« 
He  listened  with  eagerness  to  these  declarations,  and  soon  concluded  a  treaty 
at  Salamanca  [Nov.  34] ;  in  whidi  it  was  stipulated,  that  the  gmverament 
af  Castile  should  be  carried  on  in  the  joint  names  of  Joanna,  of  Ferdinand, 
and  of  PhUip ;  and  that  the  revenues  of  the  crown,  as  well  as  the  riffht  of 
conferriqg  offices,  should  be  shared  between  Ferdinand  and  Philip,  by  an 
equal  division.§ 
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Nothit^  however,  was  farther  fK>m  Philip's  fhot^hts  than  to  observe  thii 
treaty.    His  sole  intention  in  proposing  it  was  to  amuse  Ferdinand,  and  to 

Srevent  him  from  taking  any  measures  for  obstructing  his  Tojrage  into 
pain.  It  had  that  effect.  Ferdinand,  sagacious  as  he  was,  did  not  fax 
some  time  suspect  his  design ;  and  though  when  he  perceived  it«  he  pre* 
vailed  on  the  kiogof  France  not  onljr  to  remonstrate  against  the  archduke's 
journey,  but  to  threaten  hostilities  if  he  should  undertake  it:  though  he 
solicited  the  duke  of  GueldieS  to  attack  his  son-in*law's  dominions  m  the 
Low-Countries,  Philip  and  his  consort  nevertheless  set  sail  with  a  numc« 
rous  fleet,  and  a  good  body  of  land  forces.  They  were  obliged,  by  a 
violent  tempest,  to  take  shelter  in  England,  where  Hemy  VII.,  in  com-* 
pliance  with  Ferdinand's  solicitations,  detained  them  upwards  of  three 
months  ;*  at  last  they  were  permitted  to  depart,  and  after  a  more  pros- 
perous voyage,  they  arrived  in  safety  at  Corunna  in  Galicia  [April  28 J,  new 
durst  Ferdinand  attempt,  as  he  had  once  intended,  to  oppose  their  landing 
by  force  of  arms. 

The  Castilian  nobles,  who  had  been  obliged  hitherto  to  conceal  or  to 
dissemble  their  sentiments,  now  declared  openly  in  favour  of  Philip. 
From  every  comer  of  the  kiiedom,  i>ersons  of  the  highest  tank,  with 
numerous  retinues  of  their  vassals,  repaired  to  their  new  sovereign.  The 
treaty  of  Salamanca  was  universally  condemned,  and  all  agreed  to  exclude 
from  the  government  of  Castile,  a  prince,  who  by  consenting  to  disjoin 
Aragon  and  Naples  fiom  thatvcrown,  discovered  so  little  concern  for  its 
true  interests.  Ferdinand,  meanwhile,  abandoned  by  almost  all  the  Cas- 
tilians,  disconcerted  b^  their  revolt,  and  uncertain  whether  he  should 
peaceably  relinquish  his  power,  or  take  arms  in  order  to  maintain  it,  ear- 
nestly solicited  an  interview  with  his  son-in-law,  who,  by  the  advice  of 
Manuel,  studiously  avoided  it.  Convinced  at  last,  by  seeing  the  number 
and  zeal  of  Philip's  adherents  daily  increase,  that  it  was  vain  to  think  of 
resistine  such  a  torrent,  Ferdinand  consented,  by  treaty,  to  resign  the  recency 
of  Castue  into  the  hands  of  Philip  [June  27],  to  retire  into  his  hereditary 
dominions  of  Aragon,  and  to  rest  satisfied  with  the  masterships  of  the 
miiitaiy  orders,  9m  that  share  of  the  revenue  of  the  Indies,  which  Isabella 
had  bequeathed  to  him.  Though  an  interview  between  the  princes  was 
no  longer  necessary,  it  was  agreed  to  on  both  sides  from  motives  of  decency. 
Philip  repaired  to  the  place  appointed,  with  a  splendid  retinue  of  Castilian 
nobles,  and  a  considerable  oody  of  armed  men.  Ferdinand  appeared 
without  any  pomp,  attended  by  a  few  followers  mounted  on  mules,  and 
unarmed.  On  that  occasion  l5on  John  Manuel  had  the  pleasure  of  dis* 
playinff  before  the  monarch,  whom  he  had  deserted,  the  extensive  influence 
which  ne  had  acquired  over  his  new  master:  while  Ferdinand  suffered,  in 
presence  of  his  former  subjects,  the  two  most  cruel  mortifications  which 
an  artful  and  ambitious  prince  can  feel ;  being  at  once  overreached  in  con- 
duct, and  stripped  of  power. t 

Not  long  after  [Jmy]»  he  retired  into  Aragon ;  and  hoping  that  some 
favourable  accident  would  soon  open  the  way  for  his  return  into  Castile, 
he  took  care  to  protest,  though  with  great  secrecy,  that  the  treaty  con^ 
eluded  with  his  son-in-law,  being  extorted  by  force,  ought  to  be  deemed 
void  of  all  obligation*! 

Philip  took  possession  of  his  new  authority  with  a  youthful  joy.  The 
unhappy  Joanna,  from  whom  he  derived  it,  remained,  during  all  these 
contests,  under  the  dominion  of  a  deep  melancholy ;  she  was  seldom  allowed 
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lodged  in  lus  hands,  ontil  Us  son  should  attain  unto  full  age.  But  such 
was  tile  partial  attachment  of  the  Castilians  to  tlielr  natirc  princess,  thai 
though  Manuel  bad  the  address  to  gaip  some  members  of  the  Cortes  assem* 
bled  at  Valladolid,  and  others  were  willing  to  grati^  their  new  sovereign 
in  his  fint  request,  the  great  body  of  the  representatives  refused  their  con- 
sent to  a  declaration  which  thej-  thcuebt  so  injurious  to  the  blood  of  their 
monarchs.*  *  Thej  were  unanimous,  noweven  in  acknowledging  Joanna 
and  Philip,  queen  and  king  of  Castile,  and  their  son  Charies  prince  o 
Asturias. 

This  was  almost  the  only  memorable  event  during  Philip's  administra* 
tion.    A  fever  put  an  end  to  his  life  in  the  twentjr-eighth  year  of  his  age 
[Sept.  S6l,  when  he  had  not  enjoyed  the  regal  dignity,  which  he  had  bee 
so  eager  to  obtain,  fuU  three  months.t 

Tm  whole  n^ai  autborilr  m  Castile  ought  of  course  to  have  devolved 
upon  Joanna,  out  the  shock  occasioned  by  such  a  disaster  so  unexpected 
as  the  death  of  her  husband,  completed  the  disorder  of  her  understandings 
and  her  incapacity  for  government  During  all  the  time  of  Philip's  sick- 
ness no  entreaty  could  prevail  on  her,  thoueh  in  the  siith  mondi  of  her 
pregnancy,  to  leave  him  for  a  moment,  mien  he  expired,  however,  she 
did  not  shed  one  tear,  or  utter  a  single  groan.  Her  grief  was  silent  and 
setded.  She  continued  to  watch  the  dead  body  with  the  same  tenderness 
and  attention  as  if  it  had  been  alive  4  and  thougrh  at  last  she  permitted 
it  to  be  buried,  she  soon  removed  it  nrom  the  toinb  to  her  own  apartment. 
There  it  was  laid  upon  a  bed  of  state,  in  a  splendid  dress ;  and  having 
heard  from  some  monk  a  legendary  tale  of  a  sing  who  revived  after  he 
had  been  dead  fourteen  years,  she  kept  her  e^  almost  constantly  fixed 
en  the  bodj,  waiting  for  the  happy  moment  of  its  return  to  life.  Kor  was 
this  capricious  affection  for  her  oead  husband  less  tinctured  with  jealous^r, 
than  that  which  she  had  home  to  him  while  alive.  She  did  not  peimit 
any  of  her  female  attendants  to  approach  the  bed  on  which  his  corpse  was 
laid  ;  she  would  not  suffer  any  woman  who  did  not  belong  to  her  nmily  to 
enter  the  apartment ;  and  rather  than  grant  that  privilege  to  a  midwife^ 
tliough  a  very  aged  one  had  been  chosen  on  purpose,  she  oore  the  princess 
Catiiarine  withmit  any  other  assistance  than  that  of  her  own  domestics.§ 

A  woman  in  such  a  state  of  mind  was  little  capable  of  governing  a  great 
kingdom ;  and  Joanna,  who  made  it  her  sole  employment  to  bewail  the 
loss,  and  to  pray  for  the  soul  of  her  husband,  would  have  .thou^t  her 
attention  to  public  afiairs  an  imoious  neglect  of  those  duties  which  she 
owed  to  him.  But  though  she  aeclined  assuming  the  administration  her- 
self, yet  by  a  strange  caprice  of  Jealousy,  she  refused  to  commit  ft  to  any 
other  person ;  and  no  entreaty  ot  her  subjects  could  persuade  her  to  name 
a  re^nt,  or  even  to  si^  such  papers  as  were  necessary  for  the  execution  ot 
justice,  and  the  secunty  of  the  kinrdom. 

The  death  of  Philip  threw  the  Uastilians  into  the  greatest  perplexity. 
It  was  necessary  to  appoint  a  reeent,  both  on  account  of  Joanna's  frenzy, 
and  the  infancy  of  her  son ;  ana  as  there  was  not  among  the  nobles  any 
person  so  eminently  distinemshed,  either  by  superiority  in  rank  or  abilities, 
as  to  be  called  by  the  public  voice  to  that  high  office,  all  naturally  turned 
their  eyes  either  towards  Ferdinand,  or  towards  the  emperor  Maximilian. 
The  fcnmer  claimed  that  dignity  as  administrator  for  his  daughter,  and  by 
virtue  of  the  testament  of  Sabella ;  the  latter  thought  himself  the  leral 
guardian  of  his  grandson,  whom  on  account  of  his  mother's  infirmity,  ne 
already  considered  as  kinr  of  Castile.  Such  of  the  nobility  as  had  lately 
been  most  active  in  compelling  Ferdinand  to  resign  the  government  of  the 
kingdom,  trembled  at  the  th^ights  of  his  being  restored  so  soon  to  his 
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formelr  dl^itf.  They  dreaded  the  reforo  of  a  monasdip  tmi.upi  te  fointti^ 
and  who^  to  those  defects  with  which  they  were  alieady  acqfuaintedy  aodea 
that  resentment  which  the  remembrance  of  their  behavkNir»  and  seflcctioo 
upon  his  own  dtsgrace^  must  natitraliy  have  excited.  Though  none  ot 
these  o^ections  lay  against  Maximilian,  he  was  a  stvaoger  to  iSe  kwa  and 
manners  of  Castile ;  he  had  not  either  troops  or  money  to  suppovt  his  pie* 
tensions ;  nor  could  his  claim  be  admitted  without  a  public  deciantioB  of 
Joanna's  incapacity  (or  government,  an  indignity  to  whichf  notwithstanding 
the  notoriety  of  her  distemper,  the  delicacy  of  the  Castilians  could  not 
bear  the  thoughts  of  suj^'ectmg  her. 

Don  John  Manuel,  however,  and  a  few  of  the  BoUe%  who  coosideiad 
themselves  as  most  obnoxious  to  Ferdtnand's  displeaiurey  declared  for 
Maximilian,  and  offered  to  support  bis  ckim  with  all  tfaeis  inteiest.  Maxi- 
milian,  always  enterprising  ain  decisive  in  cooDcil,  though  feeUe  and  dila 
toiy  in  execution,  eagerly  embraced  the  ofer.  But  a  series  of  inefliectuftl 
negotiations  was  the  only  coosequezice  of  this  traosactioii.  The  emperor, 
as  usual,  asserted  his  lignts  ia  a  high  strain,  proiaiaed  a  great  dealj  and 
performed  notbin^.^ 

A  few  days  before  the  death  of  PhiUp,  Ferdinand  had  set  out  for  Naples, 
that,  by  his  own  presence,  he  mi|fht  put  an  end,  with  greater  decenc^,  to 
the  viceroyalty  ot  the  great  captam^  whose  important  services,  and  cautious 
conduct,  did  not  scxeea  him  from  the  suspicions  of  his  jealous  master* 
Though  an  account  of  his  son-in»law'a  death  reached  him  at  Poito-fino, 
in  U)e  teiritortea  of  Genoa,  he  was  so  selicitotis  to  discover  the  secret 
intrigues  which  he  supposed  the  great  captain  to  have  been  canyine  out 
and  to  establish  his  own  authority  on  a  finn  foundation  in  ike  Neapolitaii 
dominions,  by  removing  him  irom  the  supreme  command  tibo'e,  that  rather 
than  discontinue  his  vojrage*  he  chose  to  leave  Castile  in  a  stale  of  anarchy, 
and  evea  to  risk,  by  this  delay,  his  obtaining  poasesaion  of  the  government 
of  (hat  kingdom.) 

Nothing  but  the  great  abilities  and  prudent  conduct  oS  his  adkereats 
could  have  prevents  the  bad  effects  of  lUs  absence.  At  the  head  of 
these  was  Ximenes,  Archbisiiop  of  Toledo^  who,  thoufnh  he  had  been 
raised  to  that  dignihr  by  Isabella,  contiaiy  to  the  iBdioatioa  of  Ferdinand, 
and  thou^  he  could  have  no  expectation  of  en^ojin^  much  power  under 
the  admmntration  of  a  master  little  disposed  to  distinguish  him  by  extra* 
ofdinaijr  marks  of  attention,  was  oevertneless  so  disinterested  as  to  prefer 
the  weUare  of  his  countiy  before  his  owa  grandeur,  and  to  declare,  diat 
Castile  coald,  never  be  so  happily  governed  as  by  a  prince,  vrfaom  long 
experience  had  rendered  thorougnl^f  acquainted  with  its  true  interest* 
The  zeal  of  Ximenes  to  bring  over  his  countiymen  to  this  opiniott^  induced 
him  to  lay  aside  somewhat  of  his  usual  austerity  and  haughtiness.  He 
condescended,  on  this  occasion,  to  court  the  disaflected  ixAes^and  em- 
ployc^i  addrns,  as  well  as  aiig^uments,  to  pereuads  Ibem.  Ferdinand 
seconded  his  endeavours  with  great  art ;  and  by  concessions  (o  some  of 
the  grandees,  by  promises  to  others,  and  by  letters  fiill  of  complaisance  to 
all;  he  gained  many  of  his  most  yfickat  oppoQents.t  TboHgh  many  cabals 
were  formed,  and  some  commotions  were  excitea,  ;et  when  Ferdinand^ 
af\er  having  settled  the  a&iis  of  Naples^  arrived  in  Castile  (Aug*  ^h 
1607],  be  entered  upon  the  administration  without  opposition.  The  pru* 
dence  with  which  be  exercised  his  authority  m  that  kingdom,  equaiiled 
the  good  fortune  by  which  hm  had  recovered  it  By  a  moderale,  but 
steac^  administration,  free  from  partiality  and  from  resenlment,  he  recon^ 
eiled  the  Castilians  to  his  penoo,  and  secured  to  them,  entirely,  during  the 
remainder  of  his  Iiiie,aa  much  domestic  tranquillily  as  was  contistoit  witk 
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the  genius  of  tbe  feudal  goTermneDt,  which  still  subsisted  wanoag  Aein  ik 
fiill  Tigour.* 

Nor  was  the  presGiration  of  tranquillity  in  his  heieditaiy  kingdoms  tbe 
only  obligatioD  which  tbe  archduke  Chanes  owed  to  the  wise  regency  of 
his  ^ran&ther  ^  it  was  bis  good  fortune^  during  that  period*  to  have  yeiy 
important  additions  made  to  the  dominions  orer  which  he  wst  to  leign* 
On  the  coast  of  fiaibary,  Oian,  and  other  conquests  of  no  small  value,  were 
annexed  to  tbe  crown  of  Castile  by  Cardinal  Ximenet,  who>  with  a  spirit 
▼eiy  uncommon  in  a  monk,  led  m  penion  a  numerous  anny  against  the 
Moon  of  that  country ;  and  with  a  generosity  and  ma^puficence  still  more 
singular,  deihiyed  the  whole  expense  of  tbie  expedition  out  of  his  own 
revoDues.t  In  Ratope,  Ferdmaml,  under  pretences  no  less  frivolous  than 
unjust :  as  well  as  br  artifices  the  most  shameful  and  txeacberouB,  expelled 
John  a*Albret,  tbe  lawful  sorereiffn,  from  tbe  throne  of  Navane ;  and, 
seizing  on  that  kingdom,  extended  9ie  limits  of  the  S^panish  monarchy  fiom 
the  Pyrenees  on  the  one  hand,  to  the  tiontiers  of  Portugal  on  the  other. | 

It  was  not,  however,  the  desire  of  aggrandizing  the  archduke,  which 
influenced  Ferdinand  in  4hi8,  or  in  any  other  of  his  actions.  He  was  more 
apt  to  consider  that  young  prince  as  a  rival,  who  might  one  day  wrest  out 
or  his  hands  the  government  of  Castile,  than  as  a  grandson,  for  vriioee 
interest  he  was  intrusted  with  the  administration.  This  iealou^  soon 
be^ot  aveision,  and  even  hatred,  the  symptoms  of  which  ne  was  at  no 
pains  to  conceal.    Hence  proceeded  his  immoderate  joy  when  his  young 

aueen  was  delivered  of  a  son,  whose  life  would  have  deprived  Charies  m 
le  crowns  of  Ara{;on,  Naples,  Sicily,  and  Sardinia ;  and  upon  tbe  untimely 
death  of  that  pnnce,  he  discovered,  for  the  same  reason,  an  excessive 
scrficitude  to  have  other  children.  This  impatience  hastened,  in  all  pro* 
bability,  tbe  accession  of  Charles  to  the  crown  of  Spain.  Ferdinand,  in 
order  to  procure  a  blessing,  of  which,  from  his  advanced  age,  and  the 
intemperance  of  his  youth,  ne  could  have  little  prospect,  bad  recourse  to 
his  physicians,  and  by  their  prescription  took  one  or  those  potionf^  which 
are  supposed  to  add  vigour  to  tbe  constitution,  though  they  more  iiequently 
prove  iatal  to  it.  This  was  its  effect  on  a  frame  so  feeble  and  exhausted 
as  that  of  Ferdinand :  for  though  he  survived  a  violent  disorder,  which  it 
at  first  occasioned,  it  Drought  on  such  an  habitual  lan^^uor  and  dejection  of 
mincL  as  rendered  him  averse  from  any  serious  attention  to  public  afi&irs. 
and  fond  of  frivolous  amusements,  on  which  he  had  not  hitherto  bestowed 
much  time.§  Though  be  now  despaired  of  having  any  son  of  his  own, 
his  jealousv  of  the  archduke  did  not  abate,  nor  coula  he  help  viewing 
him  with  tnat  aversion  which  princes  often  bear  to  their  successors.  In 
order  to  gratify  this  unnatural  passion,  he  made  a  will,  appointing  prince 
Ferdinand,  who,  having  been  bom  and  educated  in  Spain,  was  much  be- 
loved by  tbe  Spaniards,  to  be  regent  of  all  his  kingdoms,  until  the  arrival 
of  the  archduke  his  brother ;  and  by  the  same  deed  he  settled  upon  him 
the  grand-masterslkip  of  the  three  militaiy  orders.  The  former  of  these 
grants  m%ht  have  put  it  in  the  pow^r  of  the  young  prince  to  have  dis- 
puted the  throne  with  his  brother;  (he  latter  would,  m  any  event,  have 
rendered  him  almost  independent  of  him. 

Ferdinand  retained  to  the  last  that  jealous  love  of  powen  which  was  so 
remarkable  through  his  whde  life.  Unwilling  even  at  the  approach  of 
death  to  admit  amought  of  refinquishing  any  portion  of  his  authority,  ht 
xemoved  continually  mvm  place  to  place,  in  order  to  fly  from  his  distemper* 
or  to  foiget  it.  Though  ma  strength  decUned  every  dajr,  none  of  his  at- 
tendants durst  mention  his  condition ;  nor  would  he  admit  his  father  con- 
fessor, who  thought  such  silence  crimmal  and  unchristian,  into  his  presence. 
At  last  the  dai^r  became  so  imminent,  that  it  could  be  no  longer  concealed. 
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Aidiouid  Kceired  (be  lolimatioD  with  a  deceat  loKitude,  and  touched) 
peiteps,  nitb  compunction  al  the  injiislice  which  he  had  done  his  Braodsoii, 
'  tc  ioffiienced  bj  (be  boneat  retnonstraoces  of  Carr^aJ,  Zapala,  and  Vaigas, 
kit  moat  SDcwnt  and  iaithTul  counsellois,  who  repi««etdeo  to  him,  tbar  by 
breating  prince  Ferdinand  with  the  regency,  be  would  infallibly  entail  a 
ciril  waron  the  (wo  brotben,  and  by  bestowing  oa  blm  the  eraud  master 
■hip  of  (he  milila;;  crden,  would  strip  Ibe  crown  of  iu  nobleM  (HnameDt 
and  chief  •(Teriflh,be  consented  to  alter  hU  will  with  respec(  to  both  thew 
particulars.  Bt  a  oew  deed  he  left  Charles  the  «ole  heir  of  all  his  do- 
miDtODB)  and  allotted  (o  prince  Ferdinand,  instead  of  that  throne  of  which 
he  thoukfal  himself  almont  secure,  an  inconsiderable  establisbment  of  &lty 
Ihousaod  ducats  a  year.*  He  died  a  few  hours  after  signing  this  will,  on 
the  twenty-tbiid  day  of  Ji.!)uai7,  one  thousand  five  hundred  and  sixteen. 
Cbartea^  to  whom  such  a  noble  inheritance  descended  by  bis  deaib,  wai 
Kar  the  full  age  of  lixtaon.  He  had  bilberto  resided  in  the  Low  Coud- 
tries,  hi*  paternal  dominions.  Margaret  of  Austria,  his  aunt,  and  Maigaret 
of  toA,  the  sister  of  Edward  IV.  of  England,  and  widow  of  Charles  the 
Bold,  two  princesses  of  great  virtue  and  abilities,  bad  the  care  of  funning 
his  eai^  youth.  Upon  the  death  of  his  father,  the  Flemii^s  commitied 
the  ^TCtoment  of  the  Iiow  Countries  to  his  giandialher,  the  emperor 
MaiimJIian,  with  the  name  rather  than  the  auuori^  of  regent.t  Slaxi- 
■tiiian  made  choice  of  Wiltjam  de  Croy  lord  of  Chievres  to  superintend 
iKe  educatioo  of  the  yout^  prince  his  grandson.J  That  nobleman  pos- 
KStedt  in  an  eminent  degree,  the  talents  which  fitted  liini  for  such  an  im- 
Mrtant  office,  aod  dischiuged  the  duties  of  it  with  great  fidelity.  Under 
ChieTrea,  Adrian  of  Utrecht  acted  as  preceptor,  'rhis  prefenoeat,  which 
opened  his  way  to  the  highest  dignities  an  ecclesiastic  can  attain,  be  owed 
■M  to  his  birth,  for  that  was  extremely  mean :  nor  to  his  interest,  for  he 
was  a  atranger  to  the  arts  of  a  court :  out  to  ibc  opinion  which  bis  couo* 
trymtp  enlerlaioed  of  bis  leaniing.  He  was  indeed  no  inconsiderable 
piofiCMDt  10  tboee  frivolous  sciences,  which,  during  several  centurLeSi 
ueuDted  the  name  of  phiknophr,  and  had  published  a  commentary,  wbich 
waa  biriily  esteemed,  upon  Tke  Book  o/SmUacu,  a  famous  treatise  of 
Febus  LcKiibardus,  considered  at  (bat  time  as  Ibe  standard  system  of  me- 
tsfbysical  theology.    But  whatever  admiration  these  procured  bim  in  an 
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illiterate  age,  it  was  sood  found  that  a  man  accustomed  to  th«  letiremeiit 
of  a  college^  unacquainted  with  the  world,  and  without  auy  tinctuie  o£ 
taste  or  elegance,  was  bj  no  means  qualified  for  rendering  science  agree- 
able to  a  you^g  prince.  Charles,  accordingly,  discovered  an  earij  aTenion 
to  learning,  and  an  excessive  fondness  for  tAoee  violei«t  and  maitial  exeiw 
cises,  to  excel  m  which  was  the  chief  pride,  and  almost  the  only  study,  of 
persons  of  rank  in  that  age.    Chievres  encouraged  this  taste,  either  uom 


a  desire  of  gaining  his  pupil  by  induij^nce,  or  fiom  too  sUgbt  an  opmion 
of  the  advantages  of  literary  accompljshmentB.*  He  instructed  him,  how- 
ever, with  great  care  in  the  arts  of  government ;  he  made  him  study  the 
histoiy  not  only  of  his  own  kingdoms,  but  of  those  with  which  they  were 
ooraiected :  he  accustomed  him,  from  the  time  of  his  a— iiming  the  govern- 
ment of  Flanders  in  the  year  one  thousand  five  hundred  and  fifteen,  to 
attend  to  business ;  he  persuaded  him  to  peruse  all  papeis  rekting  to 
public  a£^rs ;  to  be  present  at  the  deliberations  of  his  pnvy-counseUora, 
and  to  propose  to  them  himself  those  matters,  concemiqg  whith  he  re- 
quired their  opniion.t  From  such  an  educatk»t  Chaiies  contracted  habits 
ef  grayitjr  ana  recollection  which  scarcely  suited  his  time  of  life.  The 
first  openii^  of  his  genius  did  not  indicate  that  superiority  which  its  m»- 
turer  a^  displayed.^  He  did  not  discover  in  his  youth  the  impetuosity  of 
spirit  which  commonly  ushers  in  an  active  and  enterprising  manhood. 
Nor  did  his  eariy  obsequiousness  to  Chievres,  and  his  other  favourites, 
promise  that  capacious  and  decisive  Judgment,  which  afterwards  directed 
the  affairs  of  one  half  of  Europe,  but  his  subjects,  dazzled  with  the  ex- 
ternal accomplishments  of  a  graceful  figure  and  manly  address,  and 
viewing  hu  character  with  that  partiality  which  is  always  shown  to  princes 
during  their  youth,  entertained  sanguine  hopes  of  his  adding  lustre  to 
those  crowns  which  descended  to  him  by  the  death  of  Ferdinsmd. 

The  kingdoms  of  Spain,  as  is  evident  from  the  view  which  I  have  eiven 
of  their  pditical  constitution,  were  at  that  time  in  a  situation  whieh  re 
<|uired  an  adminbtration  no  less  vigorous  than  prudent  The  feudal 
institutkins,  which  had  been  uitroduced  into  all  its  different  provinces  by 
die  Goths,  the  Sueyi,  and  the  Vandals,  subsisted  in  great  force.  The 
nobles,  who  were  powerful  and  warlike,  had  looff  possessed  all  the  ex- 
orbitant privileges  which  these  mstitutions  vested  in  their  wder.  The 
cities  in  Spain  were  more  numerous  and  more  considerable,  dian  the 
genius  of  feudal  government,  naturally  unfavourable  to  commerce  and  to 
regular  police,  seemed  to  admit.  The  penooal  rights,  and  political 
influence,  whicn  the  inhabitants  of  these  cities  had  acquired,  were  extensive. 
The  loyal  prerogative,  cireumscribed  by  the  privileges  of  the  nobility, 
and  by  the  pretensions  of  the  people,  was  confined  within  veiy  narrow 
limits.  Unoer  such  a  form  of  govcmmeot.  the  principles  of  discord  were 
many ;  the  bond  of  unkm  was  extremely  feeble ;  ana  Spain  felt  not  only 
all  the  inconveniences  occasioned  by  the  defects  in  the  feudal  system,  but 
was  exposed  to  disorders  arising  uom  the  peculiarities  in  its  own  con- 
stitution. 

DuriiK  the  long  administration  of  Ferdinand,  no  mtemal  commotion,  it 
is  true,  nad  arisen  in  Spain.  His  superior  abilities  had  enabled  him  to 
restrain  the  turbulence  ot  the  nobles,  and  to  moderate  the  iealou^  of  the 
commons.  By  the  wisdom  of  his  domestic  government,  by  the  sagacity 
with  which  he  conducted  has  forejgn  operations,  and  by  the  high  opinion 
which  his  subjects  entertained  ofooth,  he  had  preserved  amon^  tnem  a 
degree  of  tranquillity,  greater  than  was  natural  to  a  constitution,  m  which 
the  seeds  of  ducord  aiKl  disorder  were  so  copiously  miiigled.    But,  by 
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the  death  of  Ferdinand,  these  restraints  were  at  once  withdrawn ;  and 
faction  and  discontent,  from  being  long  repressed,  were  ready  to  break 
out  with  fiercer  animosity. 

In  order  to  prevent  these  evils,  Ferdinand  had  in  his  last  will  taken  a 
most  pnident  precaution,  by  appointing  cardinal  Ximenes,  archbishop  of 
Toledo,  to  be  sole  regent  of  Castile,  until  the  arrival  of  his  grandson  in 
Spain.    The  sii^lar  diaracter  of  this  man,  and  the  extraordinary  quali- 
ties which  marked  him  out  for  that  office  at  such  a  juncture,  merit  a  pai^ 
ticular  description.    He  was  descended  of  an  honourable,  not  of  a  wealthy 
family ;  and  me  circumstances  of  his  parents,  as  well  as  his  own  ioclina* 
tions,  having^  determined  him  to  enter  into  the  church,  he  early  obtained 
benefices  of  great  value,  and  which  placed  him  in  the  way  of  the  highest 
pr^erment.    AH  these,  however,  he  renounced  at  once ;  and  after  under 
going  a  veiT  severe  noviciate,  assumed  the  habit  of  St  Francis  in  t 
monastery  of  Observantine  friars,  one  of  the  most  rigid  orders  in  the  Ro- 
mish church*    There  be  noon  became  eminent  for  his  uncommon  austerity 
of  manners,  and  for  those  excesses  of  superstitious  devotion,  which  are  the 
proper  characteristics  of  the  monastic  life.    But  notwithstanding  these 
extravagances,  to  which  weak  and  enthusiastic  minds  alone  are  usually 
prone,  nis  understanding,  naturally  penetrating  and  decisive,  retained  its 
full  vigour,  and  acauired  him  such  ereat  authority  in  his  own  order,  as 
raised  him  to  be  their  provincial.    His  reputation  for  sanctity  soon  pro- 
cured him  the  office  of  father-confessor  to  queen  Isabella,  which  heaccept- 
ed  with  the  utmost  reluctance.    He  preserved  in  a  court  the  same  auste- 
rity of  manners  which  had  distinguished  him  in  the  cloister.    He  continued 
to  make  aU  his  journeys  on  foot ;  he  subsisted  only  upon  alms ;  his  acts  of 
mortification  were  as  severe  as  ever,  and  his  penances  as  risorous.    Isa- 
bella, pleased  with  her  choice,  conferred  on  him,  not  lona[  after,  the  arch- 
bishopric of  Toledo^  which,  next  to  the  papacy,  is  the  nchest  dignity  in 
the  church  of  Rome.    This  honour  he  declined  with  a  firmness,  wnich 
nothing  but  the  authoritative  injunction  of  the  pope  was  able  to  overcome. 
Nor  did  this  heieht  of  promotion  change  his  manners.    Though  obU|^ 
to  displaj  in  public  that  magnificence  which  became  his  station,  he  hun- 
•eif  retained  his  monastic- severity.    Under  his  pontifical  robes  he  cod- 
stantly  wore  the  coarse  frock  of  St.  Francis,  the  rents  m  vHiich  he  used 
to  patch  with  his  own  hands.    He  at  no  time  used  linen ;  but  was  com- 
monly clad  in  hair-cloth.    He  slept  always  in  his  habit,  most  frequently 
on  tlie  ground,  or  on  boards,  rarely  in  a  bed.    He  did  not  taste  anv  of  the 
delicacies  which  appeared  at  his  tabU,  but  satisfied  himself  with  tnat  am- 
ple diet  which  the  rule  of  his  order  prescribed.*    Notwithstandine  these 
peculiarities,  so  opposite  to  the  manners  of  the  worid,  he  possessed  a  tho- 
rough looowledge  of  its  affairs ;  and  no  sooner  was  he  called  hy  his  station, 
ana  by  the  hi^  opinion  which  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  entertained  of  him, 
to  take  a  pnocipal  share  in  the  administration,  than  he  displayed  talents 
'  for  business,  which  rendered  the  fame  of  his  ^«^om  equal  to  that  of  his 
sanctity.    His  political  conduct,  remarkable  for  the  boldness  and  originality 
of  all  Us  plans«  flowed  from  his  real  character,  and  partook  bo&  of  its 
virtues  and  its  defects*    His  extensive  genius  suggested  to  him  schemes 
▼ast  and  magmficent.    Conscious  of  the  integrity  of  his  intentions,  he  pur- 
sued these  with  unremittm^  and  undaunted  firmness.    Accust<xned  mm 
his  early  youth  to  mortify  his  own  passions,  he  shovred  little  indulgence 
towards  tnose  of  other  men.    Taught  by  his  system  of  religion  tocbeck 
even  his  most  inaocent  desires,  he  was  the  enemy  of  e  veir  tiui^  to  which 
he  could  affix  the  name  of  el^ance  or  pleasure.    Thougn  free  from  any 
suspicion  of  cruelty,  he  discovered,  in  all  his  commerce  with  the  worid,  a 
severe  inflexibili^  of  mind,  and  austerity  of  character,  peculiar  to  ttie 
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monastic  professkmy  and  which  can  haxdlj  be  conceiTed  in  a  ccumtry 
where  that  is  unknown. 

^  Such  was  the  man  to  whom  Ferdinand  committed  the  regency  of  Cas- 
tile ;  and  tiioueh  Ximenes  was  then  nearfouncore,  and  perfectly  acquaint- 
ed with  the  labour  and  difficulty  of  the  office^  his  natural  intrepiaity  of 
mind,  and  zeal  for  the  public  good,  prompted  him  to  accept  of  it  without 
hesitation.  Adrian  of  Utrecht,  who  nad  been  sent  into  Spam  a  few  months 
before  the  death  of  Ferdinand,  produced  full  powen  from  the  archduke 
to  assume  the  name  and  authoriff  of  regent,  upon  the  demise  of  his  grand- 
father; but  such  was  the  aversion  of  the  Spaniards  to  the  goyemment  of 
a  stranger,  and  so  uneoual  the  abilities  of  the  two  competitors,  that  Adrian's 
claim  would  at  once  nave  been  rejected,  if  Ximenes  himself,  from  com- 
plaisance to  his  new  master,  had  not  consented  to  acknowledge  him  as 
regent,  and  to  cany  on  the  goremment  in  conjunction  with  him.  By  this, 
however,  Adrian  acquh^d  a  dignity  merely  nominal.  Ximenes,  tnough 
he  treated  him  with  great  decency,  and  even  respect,  retained  the  whole 
power  in  his  own  hands.* 

The  cardinal*s  first  care  was  to  observe  the  motions  of  the  infant  Don 
Ferdinand,  who,  having  been  flattered  with  so  near  a  prospect  of  supreme 
power,  bore  the  disappointment  of  his  hopes  with  greater  impatience  than 
a  prince  at  a  perioa  of  life  so  early  could  have  been  supposed  to  feeL 
Xmienes,  under  pretence  of  provi<ung  more  effectually  for  his  safotyt 
removed  him  from  Guadaloupe,  the  place  in  which  he  had  been  educated^ 
to  Madrid,  where  he  filed  the  residence  of  the  court.  There  he  was 
under  the  cardinal's  own  eye,  and  his  conduct,  with  that  of  his  domestioi^ 
was  watched  with  the  utmost  attention.! 

The  first  intelligence  he  received  from  the  Low  Countries,  gave  greater 
disquiet  to  the  carainal,  and  convinced  him  how  difficult  a  task  it  would 
be  to  conduct  the  affairs  of  an  unexperienced  prince,  under  the  influence 
of  counsellors  unacquainted  with  the  laws  and  manners  of  Spain.  No 
sooner  did  the  account  of  Ferdinand's  death  reach  Brussels,  than  Charles, 
by  the  advice  of  his  Flemish  ministers,  resolved  to  assume  the  title  of 
kinr.  By  the  laws  of  Spain,  the  sole  rieht  to  the  crowns,  both  of  CastOe 
ana  Aragon,  belonged  to  Joanna ;  and  Uiough  her  infirmities  disqualified 
her  from  governing,  this  incapacity  had  not  been  declared  by  any  public 
act  of  the  Cortes  m  either  kingdom  :  so  that  the  Spaniards  considered  this 
resolution,  not  only  as  a  direct  violation  of  their  privileges,  but  as  an 
unnatural  usurpation  in  a  son  on  the  prerogatives  of  a  mother,  towards 
whom,  in  her  present  unhappy  situation,  he  manifested  a  less  delicate 
regard  than  her  subjects  had  always  expres8ed.|  The  Flemish  court, 
however,  bavin?  prevailed  both  on  tnepope  and  on  the  emperor  to  address 
letters  to  Charles  as  king  of  Castile ;  the  former  of  whom,  it  was  pre- 
tended, had  a  right,  as  head  of  the  cbureh ;  and  the  latter,  as  bead  or  the 
empire,  to  confer  this  title ;  instructions  were  sent  to  Ximenes,  to  prevail 
on  the  Spaniards  to  acknowledge  it.  Ximenes,  though  he  had  earnestly 
remonstrated  against  the  measure,  as  no  leas  unpopular  than  unnecessaiy^ 
resolved  to  exert  all  his  authority  and  credit  in  carrying  it  into  execution, 
and  immediately  assembled  such  of  the  nobles  as  were  then  at  court. 
What  Charles  required  was  laid  before  them  ;  and  when,  instead  of  cofOr 
plying  with  his  demands,  they  began  to  murmur  against  such  an  unprece- 
oented  encroachment  on  their  privileges,  and  to  talk  high  of  the  rights  of 
Joanna,  and  their  oath  of  allegiance  to  her,  Ximenes  hastily  interposed, 
and  with  that  firm  and  decisive  tone  which  was  natural  to  him,  told  them 
that  they  were  not  called  now  to  deliberate,  but  to  obey ;  that  their  sove- 
reign did  not  apply  to  them  for  advice,  but  expected  submission ;  and 
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**  this  daj,**  added  he,  ^  Charles  shall  be  proclaimed  kwg  of  Castile  m 
Madrid ;  and  the  rest  of  the  cities,  I  doubt  not,  will  follow  its  example." 
On  the  spot  he  gave  orders  for  that  purpose*  [April  13]  ;  and,  notwith- 
standing the  novelty  of  the  practice,  and  the  secret  discontents  of  many- 
persons  of  distinction,  Charles's  title  was  universally  recognised.  InAra- 
gon,  where  the  privileges  of  the  subject  were  more  extensive,  and  the 
abilities  as  well  as  authority  of  the  archbishop  of  Saragossau  whom  Fer- 
dinand had  appointed  regent,  were  far  inferior  to  those  of  Ximcnes,  the 
same  obsequiousness  to  me  will  of  Charles  did  not  appear,  nor  was  he 
acknowledged  there  under  any  other  character  but  that  of  prince,  until 
his  arrival  m  Spain.f 

Ximenes,  though  possessed  only  of  delegated  power,  which  from  his 
advanced  age  he  could  not  expect  to  enjoy  long,  assumed,  together  with 
the  character  of  re^nt,  all  the  ideas  natural  to  a  monarch,  and  adopted 
schemes  for  extending  the  regal  authority,  which  he  pursued  with  as  much 
intrepidity  and  ardour,  as  if  De  himself  had  been  to  reap  the  advantages 
resulting  from  their  success.  The  exorbitant  privileges  of  the  Castifian 
nobles  circumscribed  the  prerogative  of  the  prince  within  very  narrow 
limits.  These  privileges  the  cardinal  considered  as  so  many  unjust  extor- 
tions from  the  crown,  and  determined  to  abridge  them.  Danfcerous  as  the 
attempt  was,  there  were  circumstances  in  his  situation  which  promised 
him  greater  success  than  any  king  of  Castile  could  have  expected.  His 
strict  and  prudent  economy  of  his  archiepiscopal  revenues  lurnishcd  him 
with  more  ready  money  than  the  crown  could  at  any  time  command ;  the 
sanctity  of  his  manners,  his  charity  and  munificence,  rendered  him  the 
idol  of  the  people ;  and  the  nobles  themselves,  not  suspecting  any  danger 
from  him,  did  not  observe  his  motions  with  the  same  jealous  attention,  as 
they  would  have  watched  those  of  one  of  their  monarchs. 

Immediately  upon  his  accession  to  the  regency,  several  of  the  nobles  fancy- 
ing that  the  reins  of  government  would  of  consequence  be  somewhat  relaxed, 
b^n  to  assemble  their  vassals,  and  to  prosecute,  by  force  of  arms,  private 

auarrels  and  pretensions,  which  the  authority  of  Ferdinand  had  obliged 
lem  to  dissemble,  or  to  relinquish.  But  Ximenes,  who  had  taken  into 
pay  a  good  body  of  troops,  opposed  and  defeated  all  their  designs  with 
unexpected  vie^ur  and  facility ;  and  though  he  did  not  treat  the  authors 
of  these  disoraers  with  any  cruelty,  he  forced  them  to  acts  of  submission, 
extremely  mortifying  to  the  haughty  spirit  of  Castilian  ^randeei 

But  wnile  the  cardinal's  attacks  were  confined  to  individuals,  and  cveiy 
act  of  rigour  was  justified  by  the  appearance  of  necessity,  founded  on  the 
forms  of  justice,  and  tempered  with  a  mixture  of  lenihr,  tnere  was  scarcely 


was  lodf  ed  in  the  hands  of  the  nobles,  and  men  of  an  inferior  condition 
were  called  into  the  field  only  as  their  vassstls,  and  to  follow  their  banners. 
A  king,  with  scanty  revenues,  and  a  limited  prerogative,  depended  on  these 
potent  barons,  in  all  his  operations.  It  was  with  their  forces  he  attacked 
nis  enemies,  and  with  them  he  defended  his  kiiigdom.  While  at  the 
head  of  troops  attached  warmly  to  their  own  immediate  lords,  and  accus- 
tomed to  obey  no  other  commands,  his  authority  was  precarious,  and  his 
efforts  feeble.  From  this  state  Ximenes  resolved  to  deliver  the  crown ; 
and  as  mercenair  standing  armies  were  unknown  under  the  feudal  govern- 
ment, and  would  have  been  odious  to  a  martial  and  generous  people,  he 
issued  a  proclamation,  commanding  every  cit^r  in  Casiue  to  enrol  a  certain 
number  of  its  buigesses,  in  order  that  they  might  be  trained  to  the  use  of 
arms  on  Sundays  and  holydays ;  he  engaged  to  provide  officers  to  command 
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fiiero  at  the  public  expense ;  and,  as  an  encouragement  to  tte  pifrate  mei^ 
promised  them  an  exemption  from  all  taxes  and  impositions.  The  frequent 
incursions  of  the  Moors  from  Africa,  and  the  necessity  of  having  some  force 
always  ready  to  oppose  them,  furnished  a  plausible  pretence  (or  this 
innovation.  The  object  really  in  view  was  to  secure  the  king  a  body  of 
troops  independent  of  his  barons,  and  which  might  serve  to  counterbalance 
their  power.*  The  nobles  were  not  slow  in  perceiving  what  was  his 
intention,  and  saw  how  effectually  the  scheme  which  he  had  adopted 
would  accomplish  his  end ;  but  as  a  measure  which  had  the  pious  appear- 
ance of  resisting  the  progress  of  the  infidels  was  extremely  popular,  and 
as  any  opposition  to  it,  arisiis;  from  their  order  alone,  would  have  been 
imputed  wholly  to  interested  motives,  (hey  endeavoured  to  excite  the 
cities  themselves  to  refuse  obedience,  and  to  inveigh  against  the  proclama- 
tion as  inconsistent  with  their  charters  and  privileges.  In  consequence  of 
their  instigations,  Burgos,  Valladolid,  and  several  other  cities,  rose  in  open 
mutiny.  Some  of  toe  grandees  declared  themselves  their  protectors. 
Violent  remonstrances  were  presented  to  the  king.  His  Flemish  coun- 
sellors were  alarmed.  Ximenes  alone  continued  firm  and  undaunted ;  and 
partly  by  terror,  partly  by  entreaty;  by  force  in  some  irutances,  and  by 
forbearance  in  others ;  he  prevailed  on  all  the  refractory  cities  to  comply .f 
During  his  administration,  he  continued  to  execute  his  plan  with  vigour ; 
but  soon  after  his  death  it  wa.^  entirely  dropped. 

His  success  in  thb  scheme  for  reducing  the  exorbitant  power  of  the 

nobility,  encouraged  him  to  attempt  a  diminution  of  their  possessions, 

which  were  no  less  exorbitant.      During  the  contests  ana  disorders 

inseparable  from  the  feudal  government,  the  nobles,  ever  attentive  to 

their  own  interest,  ana  taking  advantage  of  the  weakness  or  distress  of 

their  monarchs,  had  seized  some  parts  of  the  royal  demesnes,  obtained 

grants  of  others,  and  having  ffradually  wrested  almost  the  whole  out 

of  the  hands  of  the  prince,  had  annexed  them  to  their  own  estates. 

The  titles,  by  which  most  of  the  grandees  held  these  lauds,  were 

extremely  defective ;  it  was  from  some  successful  usurpation,  which  the 

crown  had  been  too  feeble  to  dispute,  that  many  derived  their  only 

claim  to  possession.    An  inquiiy  carried  back  to  the  origin  of  these 

encroachments,  which  were  almost  coeval  with  tbe  fbudal  system,  was 

impracticable ;  and  as  it  would  have  stripped  every  nobleman  in  Spain  of 

great  part  of  his  lands,  it  must  have  excited  a  general  revolt.    Such  a  step 

was  too  bold,  even  for  the  enterprising  genius  of  Ximenes.    He  confined 

himself  to  the  reign  of  Ferdinand;   and  beginning  with  the  pensions 

granted  during  that  time,  refused  to  make  any  farther  payment^  oecause 

all  right  to  them  expired  with  his  life.    He  then  called  to  account  such 

as  had  acquired  crown  lands  under  the  administration  of  that  monarch, 

and  at  once  resumed  whatever  he  had  alienated.    The  effects  of  these 

revocations  extended  to  many  persons  of  hiph  rank ;  for  though  Ferdinand 

was  a  prince  of  little  j^enerosity,  yet  he  and  Isabella  havii^  been  raised 

to  the  throne  of  Castiie  by  a  powerful  faction  of  the  nobles,  they  were 

obliged  to  reward  the  zeal  of  their  adherents  with  great  liberality,  and 

the  royal  demesnes  were  their  only  fund  for  that  purpose.    The  aaaition 

made  to  the  revenue  of  the  crown  by  these  revocations,  together  with  hifl 

own  frugal  economy,  enabled  Ximenes  not  only  to  dischaige  all  the  debts 

which  Ferdinand  had  left,  and  to  remit  considerable  sums  to  Flanders, 

but  to  pay  the  officers  of  his  new  militia,  and  to  establish  magazines  not 

only  more  numerous,  but  better  furnished  with  artilleiy,  arms,  and  warlike 

stores,  than  Spain  had  ever  possessed  in  any  former  age.|    The  prudent 
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and  disintoiested  24;)pIication  of  these  sums,  was  a  full  apology  to  the 
people  ibr  the  rifi;oiir  with  which  they  were  exacted. 

1  he  nobles.  aJanned  at  these  repeated  attacks,  began  to  think  of  pre- 
cautions for  the  safety  of  their  order.  Mznj  cabals  were  formed,  loud 
complaints  were  uttered,  and  desperate  resolutions  taken ;  but  before  they 
proceeded  to  extremities,  they  appointed  some  of  their  number  to  examine 
the  powers  in  consequence  of  which  the  cardinal  exercised  acts  of  such 
high  authority.  The  admiral  of  Castile,  the  duke  de  Infiauitado,  and  the 
Conde  de  Benerento,  grandees  of  the  first  rank,  were  intrusted  with  this 
commission.  Ximenes  received  them  with  cold  civility,  and  in  answer  to 
their  demand,  produced  the  testament  of  Ferdinand  by  which  he  was 
appointed  regent,  together  with  the  ratification  of  that  deed  bv  Charies. 
To  both  these  they  objected ;  and  he  endeavoured  to  estaolish  their 
validity.  As  the  conversation  grew  warm,  he  led  them  insensibly  towards 
a  balcony,  irom  which  they  had  a  view  of  a  large  body  of  troops  under 
arms,  and  of  a  formidable  train  of  artillery.  "  Behold,"  says  he,  pointing 
to  these  and  raising  his  voice,  **  the  powers  which  I  have  received  irom 
his  Catholic  majestv.  With  these  1  govern  Castile ;  and  with  these  I 
will  ^vem  it,  until  the  king  your  master  and  mine  takes  possession  of 
his  kingdom."*  A  declaration  so  bold  and  haughty  silenced  them,  and 
astonished  their  associates.  To  take  aizns  against  a  man  aware  of  his 
danger,  and  prepared  for  his  defence,  was  what  despair  alone  would 
dictate.  All  thoughts  of  a  general  confederacy  against  the  cardinal's 
administration  were  laid  aside ;  and  except  from  some  slight  commotions, 
excited  by  the  private  resentment  of  particular  noblemen,  the  tranquilli^f 
of  Castile  suflEered  no  interruption. 

It  was  not  only  from  the  opposition  of  the  Spanish  nobility  that  obstacles 
arose  to  the  execution  of  the  cardinal's  schemes ;  he  had  a  constant  strug- 
gle to  maintain  with  the  Flemish  ministers,  who,  presuming  upon  their 
favour  with  the  young  king,  aimed  at  directing  the  afiairs  of  Spain,  as  well 
as  those  of  their  own  country.  Jealous  of  the  great  abilities  and  indepeo* 
dent  spirit  of  Ximenes,  they  considered  him  rather  as  a  rival  who  ought 
circumscribe  their  power,  than  as  a  minister,  who  by  his  prudence  and 
vigour  was  adding  to  the  grandeur  and  authority  of  their  master.  Eveiy 
complaint  against  his  administration  was  listened  to  with  pleasure  by  the 
courtiers  in  the  Low-Countries.  Unnecessaiy  obstructions  were  thrown 
by  their  means  in  the  way  of  all  his  measures  ;  and  though  they  could 
not,  either  with  decency  or  safety,  deprive  him  of  the  office  ofiegentt 
they  endeavoured  to  lessen  his  authority  by  dividing  it.  They  soon 
discovered  that  Adrian  of  Utrecht,  already  ioined  with  nim  in  ofiice,had 
neither  genius  nor  spirit  sufficient  to  give  the  least  check  to  his  proceedings ; 
and  therefore  Charles,  by  their  advice,  added  to  the  commission  of  regency 
La  Chau,  a  Flemish  gentleman,  and  afterwards  Amerstorf,  a  nobleman  of 
Holland  ^  the  former  distinguished  for  his  address,  the  latter  for  his  firm- 
ness. Ximenes,  though  no  stranger  to  the  malevolent  intention  of  the 
Flemish  courtiers,  received  these  new  associates  with  all  the  external 
marks  of  distinction  due  to  the  office  with  which  they  were  invested ;  but 
when  they  came  to  enter  upon  business,  he  abated  nothing  of  that  air  of 
superiority  with  which  he  had  treated  Adrian,  and  still  retained  the  sole 
direction  of  affiiirs.  The  Spaniards,  more  averse,  perhaps,  than  any  dtfaer 
people,  to  the  government  of  strangers,  approved  of  all  nis  efforts  to  pre- 
serve bis  own  authority.  Even  the  nobles,  influenced  by  this  national 
passion,  and  foigetting  their  jealousies  and  discontents,  cnose  rather  to 
see  the  supreme  power  in  the  hands  of  one  of  their  countrymen,  whom 
they  feared,  than  m  those  of  foreigners,  whom  they  hated. 

Ximenes,  diough  engaged  in  such  great  schemes  of  domestic  policy. 
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ind  embamBsed  by  t-ie  arti6ces  and  intrigues  of  the  Flemuh  ministeiib 
iiad  the  burden  of  two  foreign  wan  to  suppoil.  The  one  was  in  Navarrey 
which  was  invaded  bj  its  unfortunate  monarch  John  d'AIbret.  The  death 
of  Ferdinand,  the  absence  of  Charles»  the  discord  and  disaffection  which 
reigned  amoBjg  the  Spanish  nobles,  seemed  to  present  him  with  a  faToura- 
ble  opportunity  of  recovering  his  dominions.  The  cardinal's  vkilancey 
however,  defeated  a  measure  so  well  concerted.  As  he^lbresaw  the  dan- 
ger to  which  that  kingdom  might  be  exposed,  one  of  his  first  acts  of 
administration  was  to  order  thither  a  considerable  body  of  troops.  While 
the  king  was  emplo}red  with  one  part  of  his  army  in  tne  siege  of  St.  Jean 
Pied  en  Port,  Villalva,  an  officer  of  great  experience  and  couraee,  attacked 
the  other  hj^  surprise,  and  cut  it  to  pieces.  The  king  instantnr  retreated 
with  precipitation,  and  an  end  was  put  to  the  war.*  But  as  Kavaire  was 
filled  at  that  time  with  towns  and  castles  slightly  fortified,  and  weakly 
garrisoned,  which  being  unable  to  resist  an  enemy,  served  only  to  fumish 
him  with  places  of  retreat ;  Ximenes,  always  bold  and  decisive  in  his 
measures,  ordered  evei^  one  of  these  to  be  dismantled,  except  Pampeluna, 
the  fortifications  of  which  he  proposed  to  render  veiy  strong.  To  this 
uncommon  precaution  Spain  owes  the  possession  of  Navarre.  The  French, 
since  that  period,  have  oflen  entered,  and  have  as  often  overrun  the  open 
country ;  while  they  were  exposed  to  all  the  inconveniences  attending  an 
invading  army,  the  Spaniards  have  easily  drawn  troops  from  the  neigh- 
bouring provmces  to  oppose  them ;  ana  the  French  having  no  place  of 
any  strereth  to  which  they  could  retire,  have  been  obliged  repeatedly  to 
abandon  tneir  conquest  with  as  much  rapidity  as  they  gained  it. 

The  other  war  which  he  carried  on  in  Afnca,  against  the  famous  adven- 
turer Home  Barbarossa,  who,  from  a  private  corsair,  raised  himself,  by 
his  singular  valour  and  address,  to  be  king  of  Algiers  and  Tunis,  was  Jar 
from  Ming  equally  successful.  The  ill  conduct  of  the  Spanish  geneial* 
and  the  rash  valour  of  his  troops,  presented  Barbarossa  with  an  easy  vic- 
tory. Many  perished  in  the  battle,  more  in  the  retreat,  and  the  remainder 
returned  into  Spain  covered  with  infamy.  The  magnanimity,  however* 
with  whidi  the  cardinal  bore  this  disgrace,  the  only  one  he  experienced 
duripg  his  administration,  added  new  lustre  to  his  character.!  Great 
composure  of  temper  under  a  disappointment  was  not  expected  from  a 
man  so  remarkable  for  the  eagerness  and  impatience  with  which  he  uiged 
w  the  execution  of  all  his  schemes. 

This  disaster  was  soon  foigotten ;  while  the  conduct  of  the  Flemish 
court  proved  the  cause  of  constant  uneasiness,  not  only  to  the  cardinal^ 
but  to  the  whole  Spanish  nation.  All  the  great  qualities  of  Chievres,  the 
prime  minister  and  lavourite  of  the  young  king,  were  sullied  with  an  i^ooble 
and  sordid  avarice.    The  accession  of  nis  master  to  the  crown  of  Spain, 

Siened  a  new  and  copious  source  for  the  gratification  of  this  passion* 
uring  the  time  of  Charleses  residence  in  Flanders,  the  whole  tribe  of 
pretenders  to  offices  or  to  favour  resorted  thither.  They  soon  discovered 
Oiat,  without  the  patronage  of  Chievres,  it  was  vain  to  hope  for  prefer- 
ment ;  nor  did  they  want  sagacity  to  find  out  the  proper  method  of  securing 
his  protection.  Great  sums  of  money  were  drawn  out  cf  Spain.  Eveiy 
thing  was  venal,  and  disposed  of  to  the^  highest  bidder.  After  the  example 
of  Chievres,  the  inferior  Flemish  ministers  engaged  in  this  traffic,  which 
became  as  general  and  avowed,  as  it  was  infamous.}  The  Spaniards 
-vrere  filled  vrith  rage  when  they  beheld  offices  of  great  importance  to  the 
frelfiBuie  of  their  countiy,  set  to  sail  by  strangers,  unconcernea  for  its  honour 
or  its  happiness.  Ximenes,  disinterested  in  his  whole  administration,  and 
a  stranger,  from  his  native  grandeur  of  mind,  to  the  passion  of  avarice, 
ioTeighed  with  the  utmost  lK»ldness  against  the  venality  of  the  Flemipgs. 
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He  repiesented  to  the  kiD^»  in  strong  terms,  ihe  murmurs  and  indicpDatioB 
which  their  behaviour  excited  among  a  free  and  hijrh  spirited  peoDTe*  and 
besought  him  to  set  out  without  loss  of  time  for  Spain,  that,  by  nis  pre- 
sence, he  might  dissipate  the  clouds  which  were  gathering  all  orer  the 
kingdom.* 

Charles  was  fully  sensible  that  he  had  delayed  too  long  to  take  posses- 
sion of  his  dominions  in  Spain.  Powerful  obstacles,  however,  stooa  in  his 
way,  and  detained  him  in  the  Low-Countries.  The  war  which  the  league 
of  Cambray  had  kindled  in  Italy,  still  subsisted ;  though  during  its  course, 
the  armies  of  all  the  parties  engaged  in  it  had  changed  their  destination 
and  their  objects.  France  was  now  in  alliance  with  Venice,  which  it  had 
at  first  comoined  to  destroy.  ^  Maximilian  and  Ferdinand  had  for  some 
years  carried  on  hostilities  against  France,  their  original  ally,  to  the  valour 
of  whose  troops  the  confederacy  had  been  indebted  in  a  great  measure 
for  its  success.  Together  with  nis  kingdoms,  Ferdinand  transmitted  this 
war  to  his  grandson ;  and  there  was  reason  to  expect  that  Maximilian, 
always  fond  of  new  enterprises,  would  persuade  the  young  monarch  to 
enter  into  it  with  ardour.  But  the  Flemings,  who  haa  long  possessed  an 
extensive  conunerce,  which,  during  the  league  of  Cambray,  had  grown 
to  a  great  height  upon  the  ruins  ot  the  Venetian  trade,  dreaded  a  rupture 
with  France ;  and  Chievres,  sagacious  to  discern  the  true  interest  of  his 
country,  and  not  warped  on  this  occasion  by  his  Ipve  of  wealth,  warmly 
declared  for  maintaining  peace  with  the  French  nation.  Francis  I.  desti- 
tute of  allies,  and  solicitous  to  secure  his  late  conquests  in  Italy  by  a 
treaty,  listened  with  joy  to  the  first  overtures  of  accommodation.  Cnievres 
himself  conducted  the  negotiation  in  the  name  of  Charles.  Gouflier 
appeared  as  plenipotentiary  for  Francis.  Each  of  them  had  presided 
over  the  education  of  the  prince  whom  he  represented.  They  had  both 
adopted  the  same  pacific  system ;  and  were  equally  persuaded  that  the 
union  of  the  two  monarchs  was  the  happiest  event  for  themselves  as  well 
as  for  their  king^doms.  In  such  hands  the  negotiation  did  not  laiigiji&h. 
A  few  days  after  opening  their  conferences  at  Noyon,  they  concluded  a 
treaty  of  confederacy  and  mutual  defence  between  the  two  monarchs 
[Aug.  13],  the  chief  articles  in  which  were,  that  Francis  should  give  in 
marriage  to  Charles,  his  eldest  daufi^hter,  the  princess  Louise,  an  infant  of 
a  year  old,  and  as  her  dowiy,  should  make  over  to  him  all  his  claims  and 

eretensions  upon  the  kingdom  of  Naples;  that,  in  consideration  of 
'har]es*s  being  already  in  possession  of^  Naples,  he  should,  until  the  ac- 
complishment of  the  marriage^  pay  a  hundred  thousand  crowns  a-year  to 
the  French  king ;  and  the  ban  of  that  sum  annually  as  long  as  the  princess 
had  no  children ;  that  when  Charles  shall  arrive  in  Spain,  the  neirs  of 
the  king  of  Navarre  may  represent  to  him  their  right  to  that  kingdom ; 
and  if,  af^er  examinir^  their  claim,  he  does  not  give  them  satis&ction, 
Francis  shall  be  at  linerty  to  assist  them  with  ail  his  forces.!  This 
alliance  not  only  united  Charles  and  Francis,  but  obliged  Maximilian,  who 
was  unable  alone  to  cope  with  the  French  and  Venetians,  to  enter  into  a 
treaty  with  those  powers,  which  put  a  final  period  to  the  bloody  and 
tedious  war  that  the  lea^e  of  Cambray  haa  occasioned.  Europe  en- 
loyed  a  few  years  of  universal  tranquillity,  and  was  indebted  for  that 
olessin?  to  two  princes,  whose  rivalship  ana  ambition  kept  it  m  perpetual 
discord  and  agitation  during  the  remainder  of  their  reigns. 

By  the  treaty  of  Noyon,  Charles  secured  a  safe  passage  into  Spain. 
It  was  not,  however,  thie  interest  of  his  Flemish  ministers,  that  he  should 
visit  that  kingdom  soon.  While  he  resided  in  Flanders,  the  revenues  of 
the  Spanish  crown  were  spent  there,  and  they  engrossed,  without  any 
competitors,  all  the  effects  of  their  monarch's  generosity ;  their  countiy 
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becune  llie  seat  of  gorennnent,  and  all  fayours  were  dispensed  by  tfaenh 
Of  all  these  advaois^es  they  run  the  risk  of  seeing  themselves  deprived* 
from  the  moment  that  their  sovereign  entered  i>pain.  The  Spaoianis 
would  naturally  assume  the  direction  of  their  own  affairs;  the  Low- 
Countries  would  be  considered  onlj  as  a  province  of  that  mighty  mo- 
narchy ;  and  they  who  now  distributed  the  favours  of  the  prince  to  others, 
must  then  be  content  to  receive  them  from  the  hands  of  strangers.  But 
what  Chievres  chiefly  wished  to  avoid  was^  an  interview  between  the 
king  and  Ximenes.  On  the  one  hand,  the  wisdom,  the  intc^^ty,  and  the 
magnanimity  of  that  prelate,  gave  him  a  wondertiil  ascendant  over  the 
minds  of  men ;  and  it  was  extremely  probable,  that  these  great  qualities, 
added  to  the  reverence  due  to  his  age  and  office,  would  command  the 
respect  of  a  young  prince,  who,  capable  of  noble  and  geneious  sentiments 
himself,  would,  in  proportion  to  his  a(hniration  of  the  cardinal's  virtues, 
lessen  his  deference  towards  persons  of  another  character.  Or,  on  the 
other  hand,  if  Charles  should  allow  his  Flemish  favourites  to  retain  all  the 
influence  over  his  councils  which  they  at  present  possessed,  it  was  easy 
to  foresee  that  the  cardinal  would  remonstrate  loudly  against  such  an 
indignity  to  the  Spanish  nation,  and  vindicate  the  rights  of  his  countiy 
with  the  same  intrepidity  and  success,  with  which  he  had  asserted  the 
prerof^tiyes  of  the  crown.  For  these  reasons,  all  his  Flemish  counsellors 
combmed  to  retard  his  departure ;  and  Charles,  unsuspicious,  horn  want 
of  experience,  and  fond  of  his  native  countiy,  sufiered  himself  to  be  un- 
necessarily detained  in  the  Netheriands  a  whole  year  after  signing  the 
trnity  of  Noyon. 

The  repeated  entreaties  of  Ximenes,  the  advice  of  his  grandfather 
Maximilian,  and  the  unpatient  muimurs  of  his  Spanish  subjects^  prevailed 
on  him  at  last  to  embaik.  He  was  attended  not  only  by  Chievres,  his 
prime  minister,  but  by  a  numerous  and  splendid  train  of  the  Flemish 
nobles,  fond  of  beholdmr  the  grandeur,  or  of  sharing  in  the  bounty  of 
Iheir  prince.  Afler  a  c&neerous  voyage,  he  landed  at  Villa  Viciosa,  in 
the  province  of  Asturias  [Sept.  13],  aira  was  received  with  such  loud 
acclamations  of  joy,  as  a  new  monarch,  whose  arrival  was  so  ardently 
desired,  had  reason  to  expect.  The  Spanish  nobility  resorted  to  their 
sovereicn  from  all  parts  of  the  kingdoniv  and  displayed  a  magnificence 
which  Sie  Flemings  were  unable  to  emulate.* 

Ximenes,  who  considered  the  presence  of  the  king  as  the  greatest 
blessing  to  his  dominions,  was  advancing  towards  the  coast,  as  fast  as  the 
infirm  state  of  his  health  would  permit,  in  order  to  receive' him.  Durii^ 
his  re^ncy,  and  notwithstanding  his  extreme  old  age,  he  had  abated, 
in  no  degree,  the  rigour  or  frequency  of  his  mortifications ;  and  to  these 
he  added  such  laborious  assiduity  in  business,  as  would  have  worn  out 
the  most  youthfiil  and  vigorous  constitution.  Eveiy  day  he  employed 
several  hours  in  devotion ;  ne  celebrated  mass  in  person ;  De  even  allotted 
some  space  for  study.  Notwithstanding  these  occupations,  he  regulariy 
attended  the  council ;  he  received  and  read  all  papers  presented  to  him  •. 
he  dictated  letters  and  instructions:  and  took  under  nis  inspection  all 
business,  civil,  ecclesiastical,  or  military.  Eveiy  moment  of  his  time 
was  filled  up  with  some  serious  employment.  The  only  amusement  in 
which  he  indulged  himself,  by  way  ot  relaxation  after  business,  was  to 
canvass,  with  a  few  friars  and  other  divines,  some  intricate  article  in 
scholastic  theology.  Wasted  by  such  a  course  of  life,  the  infirmities  of 
age  dail;^  grrew  upon  him.  On  nis  journey,  a  violent  disorder  seized  him 
at  Bos  £quilk>s,  attended  with  uncommon  symptoms,  which  his  followers 
considered  as  the  effect  of  poison,t  but  could  not  agree  whether  the 
crime  ought  to  be  imputed  to  the  hatred  of  the  Spanish  nobles,  or  to  'the 
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ma] ice  of  the  Flemish  courtiers.  This  accident  obliged  him  to  stop  shoHt 
he  wrote  to  Charles,  and  with  his  usual  boldness  advised  him,  to  dismiss 
all  the  strangers  in  his  train,  whose  numbers  and  credit  gave  offence 
already  to  the  Spaniards,  and  woidd  ere  long  alienate  the  affections  of 
the  whole  people.  At  the  same  time  he  eaniestly  desired  to  have  an 
interview  with  the  king,  that  he  might  inform  him  of  the  state  of  the 
nation,  and  the  temper  of  his  subjects.  To  prevent  this,  not  only  the 
Flemings,  but  the  Spanish  grandees,  employea  all  their  address,  and  in- 
dustriously kept  Charles  at  a  distance  from  Aranda,  the  place  to  which 
the  cardinal  had  removed.  Through  their  suggestions,  eveiy  measure 
that  he  recommended  was  rejected ;  the  utmost  care  vras  taken  to  make 
him  feel,  and  to  point  out  to  the  whole  nation,  that  his  power  was  on  the 
decline :  even  in  things  purely  trivial,  such  a  choice  was  always  made, 
as  was  deemed  most  disaereeable  to  him.  Ximenes  did  not  bear  this 
treatment  with  his  usual  fortitude  of  spirit.  Conscious  of  his  own 
integrity  and  merit,  he  expected  a  more  ^teful  return  from  a  prince,  to 
whom  he  delivered  a  kingdom  more  flourishing  than  it  had  been  in  any 
former  age,  toother  with  authority  more  extensive  and  better  established 
than  the  most  illustrious  of  his  ancestors  had  ever  possessed.  He  could 
not,  therefore,  on  many  occasions,  refrain  from  givmg  vent  to  hb  indie- 
nation  and  complaints.  He  lamented  the  fate  oT his  country,  and  foretold 
the  calsrmities  which  it  would  suffer  from  the  insolence,  the  rapaciouaness» 
and  ignorance  of  strainers.  While  his  mind  was  agitated  by  these 
passions,  he  received  a  letter  from  the  king,  in  which,  after  a  few  cold 
and  formal  expressions  of  regard,  he  was  allowed  to  retire  to  his  diocess ; 
that  after  a  lite  of  such  contmued  labour,  he  might  end  his  days  in  tran- 
quillity. This  message  proved  fatal  to  Ximenes.  His  hai^hfy  mind,  it 
is  probable,  could  not  survive  di^race ;  pertiaps  his  generous  heart  could 
not  bear  the  prospect  of  the  misfortunes  ready  to  fall  on  his  country. 
Whichsoever  of  these  opinions  we  embrace,  certain  it  is  that  he  expired 
a  few  hours  after  reading  the  letter*  [Nov.  8].  The  variety,  the  gran* 
deur,  and  the  success  of  his  schemes,  durii^  a  regency  of  only  twenty 
months,  leave  it  doubtful,  whether  bis  sagacity  in  council,  his  prudence 
in  conduct,  or  his  boldness  in  execution,  deserve  the  greatest  praise.  His 
reputation  is  still  high  in  Spain,  not  only  for  wisdom,  but  k>r  sanctity ; 
and  he  is  the  only  prime  minister  mentioned  in  history,  whom  his  con- 
temporaries reverenced  as  a  saint,!  and  to  whom  the  people  under  his 
government  ascribed  the  power  of  working  miracles. 

Soon  after  the  death  ot  Ximenes,  Charles  made  his  public  entry,  with 
great  pomp,  into  Valladolid,  whither  he  had  summoned  the  Cortes  ojf 
Castile.  Though  he  assumed  on  all  occasions  the  name  of  kipg,  that  title 
had  never  been  acknowledged  in  the  Cortes.  Tbe  Spam'ards  considered 
Joanna  as  possessed  of  (he  sole  right  to  tbe  crown,  and  no  example  of  a  son's 
having  enjoyed  the  title  of  king  during  tbe  life  of  his  parents  .occurring  in 
their  history,  the  Cortes  discovered  afl  that  scrupulous  respect  for  ancient 
forms,  and  that  aversion  to  innovation,  which  are  conspicuous  in  popular 
assemblies.  The  presence,  however,  of  their  prince,  tbe  address,  the 
arti6ces,  and  the  threats  of  his  ministers,  prevailed  on  them  at  last  to  proclaim 
bun  king,  in  conjunction  with  his  mother,  whose  name  they  appointed  to 
be  placed  before  that  of  her  son  in  all  public  acts.  But  wnen  they  made 
this  concession,  they  declared,  that  if,  at  any  future  period,  Joanna  should 
recover  the  exercise  of  reason,  the  whole  rayal  authority  should  return  into 
her  hands.  At  the  same  time,  they  voted  a  free  giil  of  six  hundred  thousand 
ducats,  to  be  paid  in  three  years,  a  sum  more  considerable  than  had  ever 
been  granted  to  any  former  monarch.} 
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Notwitbstaiidjnp  this  obsequiousness  of  the  Cortes  to  the  wOl  of  the 
kiDgy  the  most  violent  symptoms  of  dissatisfaction  with  his  government 
began  to  break  out  in  the  kingdom.  Cfaievres  had  acquired  over  the  mind 
of  the  young  monarch  the  ascendant,  not  only  of  a  tutor,  but  of  a  parent. 
Charles  seemed  to  have  no  sentiments  but  those  which  his  minister  inspiredi 
and  scarcely  uttered  a  word  but  what  be  put  mto  his  mouth.  He  was 
constantly  surrounded  by  Flemings ;  no  penon  got  access  to  him  without 
their  permission  ;  nor  was  any  admitted  to  audience  but  in  their  presence. 
As  he  spoke  the  Spanish  language  very  imperfectly,  his  answers  were 
always^  extremely  snort,  and  often  delivered  with  neaitation.  fSrom  all 
these  circumstances,  many  of  the  Spaniards  were  led  to  believe,  that  he 
was  a  prince  of  a  slow  and  narrow  genius.  Some  pretended  to  discover 
a  strong  resemblance  between  him  and  his  mother,  and  began  to  whisper 
that  his  capacity  for  government  would  never  be  far  superior  to  hers ;  and 
though  they  who  had  the  bM  opportunity  of  judgii^  concerning  his 
character,  maintained,  that  notwithstanding  such  unpromising  appearances, 
he  possessed  a  laii^  fund  of  knowledge,  as  well  as  of  sagacity  ;*  3ret  all 
agreed  in  condemning  his  partiality  towards  the  Flemings,  aixl  his  attach- 
ment to  his  favourites,  as  unreasonable  and  immoderate.  Unfortunately 
ibr  Charles,  these  favourites  were  unworthy  of  his  confidence.  To  amass 
wealth  seems  to  have  been  thehr  only  aim :  and  as  they  had  reason  to 
fear,  that  either  ttieir  master's  good  sense,  or  the  indignation  of  the  Spaniards, 
might  soon  abridge  their  power,  they  hastened  to  hnprove  the  present 
opportunity,  and  their  avarice  was  the  more  rapacKHis,  because  they 
expected  their  authority  to  be  of  no  lone  duration.  All  honours,  offices, 
and  benefices,  were  either  engrossed  by  tne  Flemings,  or  publicly  sold  by 
them.  Chievres,  his  wife,  ami  Sauvaee,  whom  Charles,  on  the  death  of 
Ximenes,  had  imprudently  raised  to  be  Chancellor  of  Castile,  vied  with 
each  other  in  all  the  refinements  of  extortion  and  venality.  Not  only  the 
Spanidi  historians,  who,  from  resentment,  may  be  suspected  of  exaggera- 
tion, but  Peter  Martyr  Angleria,  an  Italian,  who  resided  at  that  time  m  the 
court  of  Spain,  and  who  was  under  no  temptation  to  deceive  the  persons- 
to  whom  nis  letters  are  addressed,  gives  a  description  which  is  almost 
hicredible,  of  the  insatiable  and  shameless  covetousness  of  the  Fleming. 
According  to  Angleria's  calculation,  which  he  asserts  to  be  extremely 
moderate,  they  remitted  into  the  Low-Countries,  in  the  space  of  ten  months^ 
no  less  a  sum  than  a  millkm  and  one  hundred  thousand  ducats.  The 
Domination  of  William  de  Crpy,  Chievres'  nephew,  a  young  man  not  of 
canonical  aee,  to  the  arehbishopric  of  Toledo,  exasperated  the  Spaniards 
more  than  a3l  these  exactions.  They  considered  the  elevation  of  a  strainer 
to  the  head  of  their  church,  and  to  the  richest  benefice  In  the  kingdom, 
not  only  as  an  injury,  hut  as  an  insult  to  the  whole  nation ;  both  cleri^ 
and  laity,  the  former  from  interest,  the  lattar  from  indignatkm,  joined  m 
exclaimmg  against  it.t 

Charles  leaving  Castile  thus  disgusted  with  his  admmistratloiv  set  out 
for  Saragossa,  the  capital  of  Aragon,  Siat  he  might  be  present  in  the  CcHles  of 
that  kingdom.  On  bis  way  tfaittier,  he  took  leave  of  nis  brother  Ferdinand, 
whom  he  sent  to  Germany  on  the  pretence  of  visiting  their  mnd^Bither, 
Maximilian,  in  his  old  age.  To  this  prudent  precaution,  Charles  owed 
the  preservation  of  the  Spanish  dominions.  During  the  violent  commotk)ns 
which  arose  there  soon  after  this  period,  the  Spaniards  wouM  infallibly 
have  ofeed  the  crewn  to  a  prhace,  who  was  the  daiting  of  the  whole 
nation ;  nor  did  Ferdinand  want  ambition,  or  counsdiors,  that  might  have 
prompted  him  to  aconpt  of  the  oSSerJl 

Tbe  Angonese  haa  not  hitherto  acknowledged  Charies  as  king,  nor 

*  SudovaL  &  31.    ?.  Mot  Ep.  SS5.  f  StnAoTal,  S6-31.    T.  UtsL  Ep.  606. 611. 613, 614. 
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would  they  allow  the  Cortes  to  be  assembled  in  his  Dame,  bat  in  that  of 
the  Justiza,  to  whom,  during  an  interregnum,  this  privilege  belonged.* 
The  opposition  Charles  had  to  struggle  with  in  the  Cortes  of  Aragon^ 
Was  more  violent  and  obstinate  than  u£at  which  he  had  overcome  in  Cas- 
tile ;  afbr  long  delays,  however,  and  with  much  difficulty,  he  persuaded 
the  members  to  confer  on  him  the  title  of  king,  in  comunction  with  his 
mother.  At  the  same  time  he  bound  himself  by  that  solemn  oath,  which 
the  Aragooese  exacted  of  their  kings,  never  to  violate  any  of  their  rights 
or  liberties.  When  a  donative  was  demanded,  the  members  were  stiU 
more  intractable;  many  months  elapsed  before  they  would  agree  to 
grant  Charles  two  hundred  thousand  ducats,  and  that  sum  they  appropriated 
so  strictly  for  paying  the  debts  of  the  crown,  which  had  longjbeen  forgotten, 
that  a  vejy  small  part  of  it  came  into  the  king's  hands.  What  had  hap- 
pened in  Castile  taught  them  caution,  and  aeterroined  them  rather  to 
satis^  the  claims  of  their  fellow-citizens^  how  obsolete  soever,  than  to 
fumisn  strangers  the  means  of  enriching  themselves  with  the  spoils  of  their 
countiy.f 

Duriog  these  proceedings  of  the  Cortes,  ambassadors  arrived  at  Saragossa 
from  Francis  I.  and  the  young  king  of  Navarre,  demanding  the  restitution 
of  tba^  kingdom  in  terms  of  the  treaty  of  Noyon.^  But  neither  Charles, 
nor  the  Castilian  nobles  whom  he  consulted  on  this  occasion,  discovered 
any  inclination  to  part  with  this  acquisition.  A  conference  held  soon  after 
at  montpelier,  in  order  to  bring  this  matter  to  an  amicable  issue,  was  alto- 
gether fruitless ;  while  the  Frenpb  urged  the  injustice  of  the  usurpation, 
the  Spaniards  were  attentive  only  to  its  importance.^ 

From  Aragon  Charles  proceeded  to  Catalonia,  where  be  wasted  as  much 
time,  encountered  more  difficulties,  and  gained  less  money.  The  Flemings 
were  now  become  so  odious  in  eveiy  province  of  Spain  by  their  exactions, 
that  the  desire  of  mortifying  them,  and  of  disappointing  their  avarice, 
augmented  the  jealousy  with  which  a  frce  people  usually  conducted  their 
deliberations. 

The  Castilians,  who  had  felt  most  sensibly  the  weight  and  rigour  of 
the  oppressive  schemes  carried  on  by  the  Flemings,  resolved  no  longer  to 
submit  with  a  tameness  fatal  to  themselves,  and  which  rendered  them  the 
ofcgects  of  scorn  to  their  fellow-subjects  in  the  other  kingdoms,  of  which 
the  Spanish  monarchy  was  composed.  Segovia,  Toledo,  Seville,  and 
several  other  cities  of  the  first  rank,  entered  into  a  confederacy  for  the 
defence  of  Uieir  rights  and  privileges ;  and  notwithstanding  the  silence  of 
the  nobility,  who,  on  this  occasion,  discovered  neither  the  puolic  spirit,  nor 
the  resolution  which  became  their  order,  the  confederates  laid  before  the 
king  a  fill)  view  of  the  Mate  of  the  kingdom,  and  of  the  maleadministra- 
tion  of  his  favourites.  The  preferment  of  strangers,  the  exportation  olf 
the  current  coin,  the  increase  of  taxes,  were  the  grievances  of  which  ther 
chie%  complained ;  and  of  these  they  demanded  redress  with  that  bola- 
ness  which  is  natural  to  a  firee  people.  These  remonstrances,  presented  at 
first  at  Saragossa,  and  renewed  afterwards  at  Barcelona,  Charles  treated 
with  great  neglect  The  confederacy,  however,  of  these  cities,  at  this 
juncture,  was  mt  beginnipg  of  that  famous  union  among  the  commons  of 
Castile,  which  not  long  after  threw  the  kingdom  into  such  violent  convul- 
•k>ns  as  shook  the  throne,  and  almost  oveitunied  the  constitution.§ 

Soon  after  Charleses  arrival  at  Barcelona,  he  received  the  account  of  an 
event  which  interested  him  nmch  more  than  the  munnuis  of  the  Castilians^ 
or  the  scruples  of  the  Cortes  of  Catalonia.  This  was  the  death  of  the 
emperor  Maximilian  f  Jan.  12]  ;  an  occurrence  of  small  importance  in 
itself,  for  he  was  a  pnnce  conspicuous  neither  for  his  virtues,  nor  his 
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power,  DOT  his  abilities ;  but  rendered' by  it*  cooBequeoces  men  nkemora- 
ole  than  any  that  had  happened  doring.several  ages.  It  broke  that  pro* 
found  and  uniTereal  peace  which  then  rdimd  in  the  Christian  world ;  it 
excited  a  rivalriiip  between  two  princesy  which  threw  aU  Europe  into  agi- 
tation^  and  kindled  wars  more  ^eneralr  and  of  ioqger  duratiooy  than  had 
hitherto  been  known  in  modem  tunes. 

The  revolutioDs  occasioned  by  the  expedition  of  the  French  king, 
Charies  VIIL  into  Italy,  had  inspired  the  European  princes  with  new  ideas 
concerning  the  impcMtaace  of  tne  Imperial  oignity.  The  claims  of  the 
empire  upon  some  of  the  Italian  states  were  numerous  ;  its  jurisdiction 
over  others  was  extensiye ;  and  ^ough  the  fonner  had  been  almost  aban- 
doned, and  the  latter  seldom  exercised,  under  princes  of  slender  abilities 
and  of  little  influence,  it  was  obvious^  that  in  the  hands  of  an  emperor  posr 
eessed  of  power  or  of  genius,  they  might  be  employed  as  engines  for 
stretching  his  dominion  over  the  ^ater  part  of  that  country.  Even  Maxi- 
milian«  feeble  and  unsteady  as  his  conduct  always  was,  had  availed  him* 
self  of  the  infinite  pretensions  of  the  empire,  and  had  reaped  advantage 
(nm  eveiy  war  and  every  negotiation  in  Italy  during  his  reup.  These 
conaderations,  added  to  the  dignity  of  the  station,  confessedly  the  first 
among  Christian  princes,  and  to  the  rights  inherent  in  the  office,  which,  if 
exerted  with  vigour,  were  far  from  being  inconsiderable,  rendered  the 
Imperial  crown  more  than  ever  an  ol^'ect  of  ambition. 

Not  long  before  his  death,  Maximilian  had  discovered  great  solicitude 
to  preserve  this  dignity  in  the  Austrian  family,  and  to  procure  the  king  of 
Spain  to  be  chosen  nis  successor.  But  he  himself  having  never  Men 
crowned  by  the  pope,  a  ceremony  deemed  essential  in  that  age,  was  con- 
sidered omy  as  empeior  elect.  Though  historians  have  not  attended  to 
that  dfitinction,  nehner  the  Italian  nor  German  chancery  bestowed  any 
other  title  upon  him  than  that  of  king  of  the  Romans ;  and  no  example 
occurring  in  nistory  of  any  person's  being  chosen  a  successor  to  a  king 
of  the  Romans,  the  Germans,  always  tenacious  of  their  forms,  and  unwiK 
ling  to  confer  upon  Charies  an  office  for  which  their  constitution  knew  no 
name,  obstjnatdly  refused  to  gratiff  Maximilian  in  that  point.* 

By  his  death,  this  difficulty  was  at  once  removed,  and  Charles  openly 
aspired  to  that  dignity  which  his  grandfather  had  attempted,  without  suc^ 
cess,  to  secure  for  him.  At  the  same  time  Francis  I.,  a  powerfiil  rival, 
entered  the  lists  a^nst  him ;  and  the  attention  of  all  Europe  was  fiz«id 
upon  this  competition,  no  less  illustrioui  fiom  the  high  rank  of  the  candi- 
dates, than  firom  the  importance  of  tiie  prize  for  which  they  contended. 
Each  of  them  mged  his  pretensions  with  sanguine  expectations,  and  with 
DO  unpromising  prospect  of  success.  Chaiies  considered  the  Imperial 
crown  as  belongmg  to  him  of  ri^ht,  from  its  lon^  continuance  in  the  Aus- 
trian line  ;  he  luiew  that  iKne  of  the  German  pruices  possessed  power  or 
influence  enough  to  appear  as  his  antagonist :  he  flattered  himself  that  no 
consideration  would  induce  the  natives  of  Germany  to  exalt  any  forei^ 
prince  to  a  dignity,  which  during  so  many  ages  had  oeen  deemed  peculiar 
to  their  own  nation ;  and  least  of  all,  that  tner  would  confer  this  honour 
upon  Francis  L,  the  sovereign  of  a  jpeople  whose  genius,  and  laws,  and 
manners,  di&red  so  widely  &m  those  of  the  Germans,  that  it  was  hardly 
possible  to  establish  any  cordial  union  between  them  ;  he  trusted  not  a 
nttle  to  the  efiect  of  Maximilian's  negotiations,  which,  though  they  d«d  not 
attain  their  end,  had  prepared  the  minds  of  the  Germans  &  his  elevation 
to  the  Impeiial  throne ;  out  what  he  relied  on  as  a  chief  recommendation, 
was  the  rortunate  situation  of  his  hereditaiy  dominions  in  Germany,  which 
served  as  a  natural  barrier  to  the  empire  against  the  encroachments  of  the 
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Tuikish  pofw«r.  The  conquests,  the  ahilitiesy  and  the  anbitxn  of  Saltan 
Selim  11.  bad  spread  over  Europe,  at  that  time,  a  general  and  well-lbundsd 
alarm.  Bt  his  Tictories  over  the  Mamalukes,  and  the  extirpation  of  that 
gallant  body  of  men.  ht  had  not  onlj  added  Egypt  and  Syria  to  his  em* 
pire,  but  had  secured  to  it  such  a  dEbgree  of  interaal  tnnquillity,  that  he 
was  ready  to  turn  against  Christendom  the  whole  force  of  his  aims»  which 
nothing  nitbeito  had  been  able  to  resist.  The  most  efiGectual  expedient 
for  stopping  the  progress  of  this  torrent^  seemed  to  be  the  election  of  an 
emperor,  possessed  of  extensive  territories  in  that  countiy,  where  its  first 
impression  would  be  felt,  and  who,  besides,  could  combat  this  formidable 
enemy  with  all  the  forces  of  a  poweriul  monarchy,  and  with  all,the  wealth 
fumisned  by  the  mines  of  the  new  worid,  or  tbie  commerce  of  the  Low 
Countries.  These  were  the  aii^ments  by  which  Charles  publicly  sup- 
ported his  claim ;  and  to  men  of  mtegrity  and  reflection,  they  appeared  to 
be  not  only  plausible  but  convincing.  He  did  not,  however,  trust  the  suc- 
cess of  bis  cause  to  these  alone.  Great  sums  of  money  were  remitted 
fiom  Spain :  all  the  refioementi  and  artifice  of  negotiation  were  employed ; 
and  a  considerable  body  of  troops,  kept  on  foot,  at  that  time,  by  the  states 
of  the  Circle  of  Suabia,  was  secretly  taken  into  his  pay.  The  venal  were 
gained  by  presents  ;  the  objections  of  the  more  scrapulous  were  answered 
or  eluded;  some  feeble  princes  were  threatened  ana  overawed.* 

On  the  other  hand,  Francis  supported  his  claim  with  equal  ea^eness, 
and  no  less  confidence  of  its  being  well  founded^  His  emissaries  con- 
tended that  it  was  now  high  time  to  convince  the  princes  of  the  house  of 
Austria  that  the  Imperial  crown  was  elective,  ana  not  hereditair ;  that 
otber^persons  might  a^ire  to  an  honour  which  their  arrogance  had  accus- 
tomea  them  to  regard  as  the  property  of  their  family ;  that  it  required  a 
sovereign  of  mature  judgment*  and  of  approved  abilities,  to  hold  the  reins 
of  government  in  a  countiy  where  such  unknown  opinions  concerning  reli- 
gion had  been  published,  as  had  thrown  the  minds  of  men  into  an  uncom- 
mon agitation,  which  threatened  the  most  violent  efiects;  that  a  younr 
grince,  without  experience,  and  who  had  hitherto  given  no  specimens  « 
is  e^nius  for  command,  was  no  fit  match  for  Selim,  a  monarch  grown  dd 
in  the  art  of  war,  and  in  the  course  of  victoiy ;  whereas  a  king  who  in  his 
eariy  youth  had  triumphed  over  the  valour  and  discipline  of  the  Swiss, 
till  then  reckoned  invincible,  would  be  an  antagonist  not  unworthy  the 
conqueror  of  the  East ;  that  the  fire  and  impetuosi^  of 'the  French  cavalry, 
added  to  the  discipline  and  stability  of  the  Grerman  in&ntrr,  would  foiin 
an  army  so  irresistible,  that,  instead  of  waiting  the  approecn  of  the  Otto- 
man forces,  it  might  canry  hostilities  into  tM  heart  of  their  dominions : 
that  the  election  of  Charles  would  be  inoonsisteot  with  the  fundamental 
constitution,  by  which  the  person  who  holds  the  crown  of  Naples  is  ex- 
cluded from  aspiring^  to  the  Imperial  dignity ;  ^t  his  elevation  to  that 
honour  would  soon  kindle  a  war  in  Italy,  on  account  of  his  pretensions  to 
the  duchy  of  Milan,  the  effects  of  whicn  could  not  iail  of  reaching  the 
empire,  and  might  prove  fatal  to  ]t.t  But  while  the  French  ambasndon 
enlaiged  upon  to»e  and  other  topics  of  the  same  kind^  m  all  the  courts  of 
Germany,  Francis,  sensible  of  the  prejudices  enlertamed  against  him  as 
a  foreigner,  unacquainted  with  the  Oennan  language  or  manners,  endea- 
voured to  overcome  these,  and  to  gain  the  fovour  of  ^e  princes  by  im* 
mense  gifts,  and  by  infinite  promises.  As  the  expeditious  metiiod  of 
transmitting  money,  and  the  decent  mode  of  conveying  a  bribe,  by  bills  of 
exchange,  were  tbra  little  known,  the  French  amtfassadort  travcfled  with 
a  train  of  horses  loaded  with  treasure,  an  equipage  not  veiy  honourable 
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^  that  nrioce  faj  whom  they  were  employed^  and  infamous  for  tiiose  to 
whom  they  were  fient.* 

The  other  European  princes  could  not  lemain  indifierent  spectators  of  a 
coDtesty  the  decision  of  which  so  nearly  affected  eveiy  one  of  them. 
Their  coounon  interest  oug^ht  naturaUy  to  have  Ibnned  a  genenJ  comhina- 
tioo,  in  Older  to  disappoint  both  ccMnpetitors,  and  to  prevent  either  of  them 
from  obtaining  such  a  pre-eminence  m  power  and  dignity^  as  might  proye 
dangerous  to  the  liberties  of  Europe.  But  the  ideas  with  respect  to  a 
proper  distribution  and  balance  of  power  were  so  lately  introduced  into 
the  system  of  EurcHDean  policy,  that  they  were  not  hitherto  oMects  of  suf- 
ficient attention.  The  passions  of  some  princes,  the  want  of  foresight  in 
others,  and  the  fear  of  giving  offisnce  to  the  candidates,  hindered  such  a 
salutary  union  of  the  powers  of  Europe,  and  rendered*them  either  totallr 
negligent  of  the  public  safety,  or  kept  them  from  exerting  themsdves  wim 
vigour  in  its  behalf. 

xhe  Swiss  Cantons,  thourii  they  dreaded  the  elevation  of  either  of  the 
contending  monarcbs,  and  mough  they  wished  to  have  seen  some  prince 
whose  dominions  were  less  extensive,  and  whose  power  was  more  mode- 
rate, seated  on  the  Imperial  throne,  were  prompted,  however,  by  their 
hatred  of  the  French  nation,  to  give  an  open  preference  to  the  pretensions  of 
Charles,  while  they  used  their  utmost  influence  to  frustmte  those  of  Franeis.t 
The  Venetians  easily  discerned,  that  it  was  the  interest  of  their  republic 
to  have  both  the  rivals  set  aside ;  but  their  jealousy  of  the  house  of  Austria, 
whose  ambition  and  neighbourbood  had  been  fatal  to  their  grandeur,  would 
not  permit  them  to  act  up  to  their  own  ideas,  and  led  them  hastily  to  give 
the  sanction  of  their  approbation  to  the  claim  of  the  French  king. 

It  was  equally  the  mterest,  and  more  in  the  power  of  Hemy  VIII.  of 
England,  to  prevent  either  Francis  or  Charles  nom  acquiring  a  diniity 
which  would  raise  them  so  far  above  other  monarchs.  But  though  Menry 
often  boasted  that  he  held  the  balance  of  Europe  in  bn  hand,  he  had 
neither  the  steady  attention,  the  accurate  discernment,  nor  tlie  dispassionate 
temper  which  that  delicate  function  required.  On  this  occasion,  it  mor- 
tified his  vanitjT  so  much,  to  think  that  he  had  not  entered  eariy  into  that 
noble  competition  which  reflected  such  honour  upon  the  two  antago- 
nists, that  he  took  a  resolution  of  sending  an  ambassador  into  Germany,  and 
of  declaring  himself  a  candidate  for  the  Imperial  throne.  The  ambassador, 
though  loaded  with  caresses  by  the  Qerman  princes  and  the  pope's  nuncio, 
informed  his  master,  that  he  could  hope  for  no  success  in  a  claim  which 
he  had  been  so  late  in  preferring.  Henry,  imputing  his  disappointment  to 
that  circumstance  alone,  and  soothed  with  this  ostentatious  display  ^f  his 
own  importance,  seems  to  have  taken  no  farther  part  in  the  matter,  either 
by  contributing  to  thwart  both  his  rivals,  or  to  promote  one  of  them.{ 

Leo  X.,  a  pontiff  no  less  renowned  for  his  political  abilities,  than  for  his 

love  of  the  arts,  was  the  only  prince  of  the  age  who  observed  the  motions 

of  the  two  contendiop  monarchs  with  a  prudent  attentkm,  or  who  discovered 

a  proper  solicitude  tor  the  public  safety.    The  imperial  and  papal  juris* 

diction  interfered  in  so  many  instances,  the  complaints  of  usurpation  were 

so  numerous  on  both  sides,  and  the  territories  of  the  church  owed  their 

security  so  little  to  tiieir  own  force,  and  so  much  to  the  weakness  of  the 

powers  around  them,  that  nothing  was  so  formidable  to  the  court  of  Rome 

SLS  an  emperor  with  extensive  dominions,  or  of  enterprising  ^nius.    Leo 

trembled  at  the  prospect  of  beholding  the  Imperial  Crown  placed  on  the 

bead  of  the  king  of  Spain  and  of  Naples,  and  the  master  of  the  new  world ; 

DOT  was  he  less  afraid  of  seeing  a  King  of  France,  who  was  the  duke  of 

Milan  and  lord  of  Genoa,  exalted  to  that  dignity.    He  foretold  that  the 

*  Hemoires  de  Marech.  de  Floarangei,  p.  336.       t  ^binai,  p.  0.       t  Mcmoiret  do  FlMniiigf% 
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election  of  either  of  them  would  be  fatal  to  the  indepeoclenoe  of  &e  hoff 
see,  to  the  peace  of  Italy,  aod  perhaps  to  the  liberties  of  £inope.  But  to 
oppose  them  with  aoj  prospect  of  success^reouired  address  and  caution  in 
proportion  to  the  greatness  of  their  power,  ana  their  opportunities  of  taking 
levenge.  Leo  was  defective  io  neitner.  He  secretW  exhorted  the  German 
princes  to  place  one  of  their  own  number  on  the  Imperial  throne,  which 
inaoT  of  them  were  capable  of  Gllixjfg  with  honour.  He  put  them  in  mind 
of  the  constitution  by  whidi  the  kjngs  of  Naples  were  for  erer' excluded 
from  that  dignity.*  He  warmly  exhorted  the  French  king  to  persist  in  his 
claim,  not  from  any  desire  that  he  should  gain  his  end,  but  as  he  foresaw 
that  the  Germans  would  be  more  disposed  to  favour  the  king  of  Spain,  he 
hoped  that  Francis  himself,  when  he  discovered  his  own* chance  oTsuccess 
to  be  desperate,  would  be  stimulated  by  resentment  and  the  spirit  of 
rivalship,  to  concur  with  all  his  interest  in  raising  some  third  person  to  the 
head  of  ^ue  ernpu^ ;  or,  on  the  other  hand,  if  Francis  should  make  an 
unexpected  progress,  he  did  not  doubt  but  that  Charles  would  be  induced 
by  similar  motives  to  act  the  same  part ;  and  Uius,  by  a  prudent  attention, 
the  mutual  jealousy  of  the  two  rivals  might  be  so  dexterously  managed,  as 
to  disappoint  both.  But  this  scheme,  the  only  one  which  a  prince  in  Leo's 
situation  could  adopt,  though  concerted  with  great  wisdom,  was  executed 
with  little  discretion.  The  French  ambassadors  in  Germany  fed  their 
master  with  vain  hopes;  the  pope's  nuncio,  bein^  gained  by  them,  alto- 
gether foigot  the  instructions  which  he  had  receiv^ ;  and  Francis  per* 
severed  so  long  and  with  such  obstinacy  in  urging  his  own  pietensions,  as 
tendered  all  Leo's  measures  abortive.t 

Such  were  the  hopes  of  the  candidates,  and  the  views  of  the  difierent 
IH-inces  when  the  diet  was  opened  according  to  form  at  Frankfort  [June 
17].  The  right  of  choosing  an  emperor  haa  long  been  vested  in  seven 
great  princes,  distinguished  by  the  name  of  electors,  the  origin  d  whose 
office,  as  well  as  the  nature  and  extent  of  their  powers,  have  already  been 
explained.  These  were  at  that  time,  Albert  or  Brandenbuigh,  archbishop 
of  Meutz :  Herman  count  de  Wied,  archbishop  of  Cologne ;  Richard  de 
Grieffenklauy  archbishop  of  Triers ;  Lewis,  king  of  Bohemia;  Lewis,  count 
palatine  of  the  Rhine ;  Frederic,  duke  of  Saxony ;  and  Joachim  I.  marquis 
t*f  Bfaodenbui^^h*  Notwithstanding  the  aKlul  aiguments  produced  by  the 
ambassadors  of  the  two  kings  in  favour  of  their  respective  masters,  and  in 
r.pite  of  all  their  solicitations,  intrigues,  and  presents,  the  electors  did  not 
fbig|et  that  maxim  on  which  the  liberty  of  the  German  constitution  was 
thought  to  be  founded.  Among  the  members  of  the  Germanic  body, 
whicn  is  a  great  republic  composed  of  states  almost  independent,  the  first 
principle  of  patriotism  is  to  depress  and  limit  the  power  of  the  emperor; 
and  or  this  idea,  so  natural  under  such  a  form  of  government,  a  German 
fxilitician  seldom  loses  sight.  No  prince  of  considerable  power,  or  exten- 
sive dominioDSr  had  for  some  ages  been  raised  to  the  Imperial  throne.  To 
this  prudent  precaution  many  of  the  great  &milies  in  (zermany  owed  th« 
snlendour  ana  independence  which  they  had  acquired  durine  that  period. 
To  elect  either  of  the  contending  monarchs,  would  have  been  a  gross 
violation  of  that  salutaiy  maxim:  would  have  given  to  the  empire  a  master 
instead  of  a  head ;  and  would  nave  reduced  thernselves  from  the  rank  of 
beii^  almost  his  equals,  to  the  condition  of  his  subjects. 

Full  of  these  ideas,  all  the  electors  turned  their  eyes  towards  Frederic, 
duke  of  Saxony,  a  "prince  of  such  eminent  virtue  and  abilities,  as  to  be 
distingurfhed  by  the  name  of  the  Sag^Cf  and  with  one  voice  they  offered 
him  the  kapenal  crown.  He  was  not  dazzled  with  that  object,  which 
monarohs>  so  far  superior  to  him  in  power,  courted  with  such  ea^rnes»; 
and  after  deliberating  upon  the  matter  a  short  time,  he  rejected  xi  with  a 

.  •  Goldwli  CoMdtartoriM  Imperlalea.    Fr«DeAf.  187S.  ^x>l.  i.  139.  t  Guieeiv.  lib.  13. 161. 
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naffnaninntf  and  disinterestedness  no  less  singular  than  admirablft> 
** Nothin^,'^ he  obsened,** could  be  more  impolitic,  than  an  obstmate 
adherenoe  to  a  maxim  which,  thoiu^h  sound  ana  just  in  many  cases,  was 
not  applicable  to  all.  In  times  of  tranquillity  (said  he)  we  wish  for  an 
emperor  who  has  not  power  to  invade  our  liberties;  times  of  darker 
demand  one  who  is  able  to  secure  our  safety.  The  Tntkish  armies,  Ted 
by  a  ^jant  and  Tictorious  monarch,  are  now  assembling .  They  are  ready 
to  pour  in  upon  Germany  with  a  violence  unknown  inTormer  ages.  New 
conjunctures  call  for  new  expedients.  The  Imperial  sceptre  mu9t.be  com 
raitted  to  some  hand  more  powerful  than  mine,  or  that  of  any  other  German 
prince.  We  possess  neither  dominions,  nor  revenues,  nor  authority,  which 
enables  us  to  encounter  such  a  formidable  enemy.  Recourse  must  be  had, 
in  thb  exi^ncy,  to  one  of  the  rival  monarchs.  Each  of  them  can  bring 
into  the  field  forces  sufficient  for  our  defence.  But  as  the  king  o(  Spain  is 
of  German  extraction ;  as  he  is  a  member  and  prince  of  the  empire  by 
the  territories  which  descend  to  him  from  his  grandfather;  as  his  dominions 
stretch  along  that  frontier  which  lies  most  exposed  to  the  enemy;  his  claim 
is  preferable,  in  my  opinion,  to  that  of  a  stranger  to  our  language,  to  our 
blood,  and  to  our  country ;  and  therefore  I  give  my  vote  to  confer  on  him 
the  Imperial  crown." 

This  opinion,  dictated  by  such  uncomnH>n  generosity,  and  supported  by 
amments  so  plausible,  made  a  deep  impression  on  the  electors.  The  king 
of  Spain's  ambassadors,  sensible  ot  the  important  service  which  Frederic 
had  done  their  master,  sent  him  a  considerable  sum  of  money  as  tiie  first 
token  of  that  prince's  gratitude.  But  he  who  had  greatness  of  mind 
to  refuse  a  crown,  disdained  to  receive  a  bribe ;  and,  upon  their  entreating 
that  at  least  he  would  permit  them  to  distribute  part  of  that  sum  among 
his  attendants,  he  replied.  That  he  could  not  prevent  them  from  accepting 
what  should  be  offered,  but  whoever  took  a  single  florin  should  be  dis- 
missed next  morning  finom  his  service.* 

No  pritoce  in  Geilnany  could  now  aspire  to  a  dignity,  which  Frederic 
had  declined,  for  reasons  applicable  to  them  all.  It  remained  to  make  a 
choice  between  the  two  great  competiton.  But  besides  the  prejudice  in 
Charles's  favour  arising  from  his  birth,  as  well  as  the  situation  01  his  German 
dominions,  he  owed  not  a  little  to  the  abilities  of  the  cajdiffal  de  Gurk, 
and  the  zeal  of  Erard  de  la  Mark,  bishop  of  Liege,  two  of  his  ambassadors, 
who  had  conducted  their  negotiations  with  more  prudence  and  address  than 
those  intnisted  by  the  French  kin^.  The  former,  who  had  long  been  the 
minister  and  favourite  of  Maximilian,  was  well  acquainted  with  the  art  of 
manaeing  the  Germans;  and  the  latter,  having  been  disappointed  of  a  car- 
dinal^ hat  by  Francis,  employed  all  the  malicious  ingenuity  with  which 
the  desire  of  revenge  inspires  an  ambitious  mind,  in  thwarting  the  measures  of 
that  monarch.  The  Spanish  party  among  the  electore  daily  pined  ground ; 
and  even  the  pope's  nuncio,  being  convinced  that  it  was  vam  to  make  any 
further  opposition,  endeavoured  to  acquire  some  merit  with  the  fiiture 
emperor,  by  offering  voluntarily,  in  the  name  of  his  master,  a  dispensation 
to  bold  the  Imperial  crown  in  conjonction  with  that  of  Naples.t 

*  p.  Dutad,  an  htatonan  of  coiu.ilerable  name,  MCins  to  can  In  queatloii  Uie  tnitta  oftfiiiaceoaiit . 
of  Frcderic'i  behaviour  In  refusiof  the  Impvrial  crown,  tx-caose  it  la  not  meatloiied  by  G«orgiua 
SaMnaa  In  hia  History  of  the  Biection  and  Coronation  of  Chartet  V.  torn.  lU.  p.  S3.  But  no  f  real 
atma  oafibt  lo  be  laU  on  an  omtalon  in  a  anperficial  aothor,  whoae  Ireatlae,  iboof  h  dignified  with 
the  nanfto  of  Htatoiy,  toouina  only  aoch  an  account  of  the  oaremonial  of  Charles'*  election,  aa  la 
Dsaally  poUiabed  in  Germany  on  like  occasions.  Scard.  Scr.  Genn.  Script,  t.  it  p.  1.  The  testl^ 
mony  of  Eraamiv,  Ub.  13.  epist  4.  and  that  of  Sleiden,  p.  18.  are  express.  Bockendorf,  hi  hie 
ComoieBtailaa  Hlatoricua  et  ApQlcfetieus  de  Luthcraniamo,  p.  191.  has  etamined  thla  ihct  wiUi  hia 
usual  induatiy,  and  has  catablishedits  truth  by  the  meet  undoubted  evidence.  To  these  tcstimonica 
which  be  haaoollected,  I  may  add  the  decisive  one  of  Cardinal  Cajeun,  the  pope's  legate  at  Frank- 
fort,  In  Ma  letter,  July  5th,  1519.  Epiatrea  au  Prlnecs,  4tc.  recudllM  par  Ruscdli,  traduicts  par 
Beltfbvvat.    Par.  1973.  p.  SO. 

t  Fraheri  Rer.  German.  Scriptorea,  vol.  lii.  172.  cur.  Stnivii.  Araent.  1717.    Gianone  BM.  of 
Haplca,U.4fie. 
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On. the  twenty-eighth  day  of  June,  five  months  and  ten  davs  after  the 
death  of  Maxbmliany  this  important  contest*  which  bad  held  all  Europe  in 
suspense*  was  decided.  Six  of  the  electors  had  already  declared  for  the 
king  of  Spain ;  and  the  archbishop  of  Triers,  the  only  £rm  adherent  to 
^  French  interest,  baviiu^  at  last  joined  his  bretmen,  Charles  was, 
by  the  unanmious  voice  ot  the  electoral  coDege,  raised  to  the  Imperial 
throne.* 

But  though  the  electcNn  consented,  from  yarious  motives,  to  promote 
Charles  to  that  high  station,  tiiey  discovered,  at  the  same  time,  great 
jealousy  of  his  extraordinary  power,  and  endeavoured,  with  the  utmost 
solicitude,  to  provide  against  his  encroaching  on  the  privileges  of  the  Ger- 
manic body.  It  had  long  been  the  custom  to  demand  of  ewerj  new  em- 
peror a  confirmation  of  these  privileges,  and  to  require  a  promise  that  he 
would  never  violate  them  in  any  instance.  Whue  princes,  who  were 
ibrmidable  neither  from  extent  of  territoiy,  nor  of  genius,  possessed  the 
Imperial  throne,  a  eeneral  and  verbal  engagement  to  this  purpose  was 
deemed  sufficient.    J9ut  under  an  emperor  so  powerful  as  CWies,  other 

grecautions  seemed  necessaiy.  A  Cajniida^on  or  claim  of  right  was 
>rmed,  in  which  the  privileges  and  immunities  of  the  electors,  of  the 
princes  of  the  empire,  of  the  cities,  and  of  every  other  member  of  the 
Uennanic  body,  are  enumerated.  This  capitulation  was  immediately 
signed  b}r  Chanes's  ambassadors  in  the  name  of  Uieir  master,  and  he  him- 
self, at  ms  coronation,  confirmed  it  in  the  most  solemn  manner.  Since 
that  period,  the  electors  have  continued  to  prescribe  the  same  conditions 
to  all  his  successors ;  and  the  capitulation  or  mutual  contract  between  the 
emj^ror  and  his  subjects,  is  considered  in  Germany  as  a  stronff  barrier 
against  the  progress  of  the  Imperial  power,  and  as  the  great  diarter  of 
their  liberties,  to  which  they  often  appeal.t 

The  important  intelligence  of  this  election  was  conveyed  in  nine  davs 
from  Frankfort  to  Barcelona,  where  Charles  was  still  detained  by  the 
obstinacy  of  the  Catalonian  dortes,  which  had  not  hitherto  brought  to  an 
issue  any  of  the  afiairs  which  came  before  it.  He  received  the  account 
with  thb  joy  natural  to  a  yotme  and  aspiring  mind,  on  aft  accession  of 
power  and  dignr^  which  raised  him  so  far  above  the  other  princes  of 
Eun^.  Then  it  was  that  those  vast  prospects,  which  allured  him 
duruD^his  whole  administration,  began  to  open,  and  from  this  era  we  may 
date  the  formation,  and  are  able  to  trace  the  gradual  progress,  of  a  ^nd 
nystem  of  enterprising  ambition,  which  renders  the  history  of  his  reign  so 
worthy  of  attention. 

A  trivial  circumstance  first  discovered  the  effects  of  this  great  elevation 
upon  the  mind  of  Charles.  In  all  the  public  writs  which  he  now  issued 
,as  kii^  of  Spain,  he  assumed  the  title  of  Majesty^  and  required  it  from  his 
friibjects  as  a  mark  of  their  respect.  Before  that  time,  all  the  monarchs  of 
Europe  were  satisfied  with  the  appellation  of  Highness  gk  Grace;  but  the 
vanity  of  other  cottrts  soon  led  them  to  imitate  tfche  example  of  the  Spanish. 
The  epithet  of  Majesty  is  no  loi«;er  a  mark'  of  pre-eminence.  The 
most  inconsiderable  monarchs  in  Europe  enjoy  it,  and  the  airpgance  of 
tfieereater  potentates  has  invented  no  higher  denomination.]; 

The  Si>aniards  were  far  from  viewing  the  promotion  of  their  king  to 
tile  Imperial  throne  with  the  same  satisfaction  which  he  himself  felt.  To 
be  deprived  of  the  presence  of  their  sovere^  and  to  be  subjected  to  the 
government  of  a  viceroy  and  his  council,  a  species  of  acbninistration  often 
oppressive,  and  always  disagreeable,  were  the  immediate  and  necessary 
consequences  of  this  new  dignity.    To  see  the  blood  of  their  eountiymen 

*  Jac.  Auff.  Thusn.  HiiL  sui  Temporir,  edit.  Bulklejr,  lib.  I.  c.  9.  t  PfefTel  Abrefft  de  VEkt 

A*  Droit  Publiqiic  d\Miecnaimo,  500.   Limnei  Cnpitiilat.   Iniper.   Epistres  da  Princes  par  RosceiU, 
V  6».  iMUiiaoarCoBlia.Msr.p.  13.    Forreras.  viU.  475.    MemoixeaHiaLdela  HoMMuew 
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sh«d  in  cpiarrels  wherein  the  nation  had  no  concern;  to  behold  its  treasures 
wasted  in  supporting  the  splendour  of  a  fore){pi  title ;  to  be  plunged  in 
the  chaos  of  Italian  ^k1  German  politics,  were  efiects  of  this  event  almost 
as  unayoidable.  From  all  these  considerations,  they  concluded,  that 
nothing  could  have  happened  more  pernicious  to  the  Spanish  nation ;  and 
the  fortitude  and  public  spirit  of  tneir  ancestors,  who,  in  the  Cortes  of 
Castile,  prohibited  Alphonso  the  Wise  from  leaving  the  kingdom,  in  order 
to  receive  the  Impenal  crown,  were  oHen  mentioned  with  the  highest 
praise,  and  pronounced  to  be  extremely  worthy  of  imitation  at  this 
juncture.* 

But  Charles,  without  reeardin^  the  sentiments  or  murmurs  of  his  Spani^ 
subjects,  accepted  of  the  Impenal  dignity,  which  the  count  pahtine,  at  the 
head  of  a  solemn  embas^,  offered  him  in  the  name  of  the  electors  [Not em- 
ber]: and  declared  his  mtention  of  setting  out  soon  for  Germany  in  order 
to  taice  possession  of  it.  This  was  the  more  necessary,  because,  according 
to  the  forms  of  the  German  constitution,  he  could  not^  before  the  ceremony 
of  a  public  coronation,  exercise  any  act  of  jurisdiction  or  authority.f 

Their  certain  knowledge  of  this  resolution  augmented  so  much  the  dis- 
gust of  the  Spaniards,  that  a  sullen  and  refractoiy  spirit  prevailed  amone 
peraons  of  all  ranks.  The  pope  having  granted  the  king  the  tenths  of  all 
ecclesiastical  benefices  in  Castile,  to  assist  him  in  carrying  on  war  with 
greater  vigour  against  the  Turks,  a  convocation  of  the  cfeigy  unanimously 
refused  to  levy  Uiat  sum,  uijon  pretence  that  it  ought  never  to  be  exacted 
but  at  those  times  when  Christendom  was  actually  invaded  by  the  Infidels ; 
and  thou^  Leo,  in  order  to  support  his  authority,  laid  the  kingdom  under 
an  interdict,  so  little  regard  was  paid  to  a  censure  which  was  universally 
deemed  unjust,  that  Charles  himself  applied  to  have  it  taken  off.  Thus 
the  Spanish  clergy,  besides  their  merit  m  opposing  the  usurpations  of  the 
pope,  and  disreganling  the  influence  of  the  crown,  gained  tne  exemption 
which  they  had  claimed.^ 

The  commotions  which  arose  in  the  kingdom  of  Valencia,  annexed  to 
the  crown  of  Aragon,  were  more  formidable,  and  produced  more  dan- 
gerous and  lasting  effects.  A  seditious  monk  having,  by  his  sermons^ 
excited  the  citizens  of  Valencia,  the  capital  city,  to  take  arms,  and  to  punish 
certain  criminals  in  a  tumultuary  manner,  the  people,  pleased  with  this 
exercise  of  power,  and  with  such  a  discoveiy  of  tneir  own  importance, 
not  only  refused  to  lay  down  their  arms,  but  formed  themselves  into  troops 
and  companies,  that  they  mi|^t  be  regularly  trained  to  martial  exercises. 
To  obtain  some  security  agamst  the  oppression  of  the  grandees  was  the 
motive  of  this  association,  and  proved  a  powerful  bomf  (^  union ;  for  as 
the  aristocnitical  privileges  ana  independence  were  more  complete  in 
Valencia  than  in  any  other  of  the  Spanish  kingdoms,  the  nobles,  being 
scarcely  accountable  for  their  conduct  to  any  superior,  treated  th^  people 
not  only  as  vassals,  but  as  slaves.  They  were  alarmed,  however,  at  the 
progress  of  this  unexpected  insurrection,  feis  it  might  encourage  the  people 
to  attempt  shaking  off  the  yoke  altogether ;  but  as  they  could  not  repress 
them  without  taking^  arms,  it  became  necessary  to  have  recourse  to  the 
emperor,  and  to  desire  his  permission  to  attack  them.  At  the  same  time 
the  people  made  choice  of  deputies  to  represent  their  grievancest  and  to 
implore  the  protection  of  thenr  sovereign.  Happily  for  the  Isftter,  they 
amved  at  court  when  Charles  was  exasperated  to  a  high  degree  against 
the  nobility.  As  he  was  eager  to  visit  Oermair^,  where  bis  presence  be- 
came eveiy  day  more  necessaiy,  and  as  his  Flemish  courtiers  were  still 
more  impatient  to  return  into  their  native  country,  that  the^  might  cany 
thither  the  spoils  which  they  bad  amassed  in  Castile,  it  wai  impossible  fot 
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hua  to  hold  the  Cortes  of  Valencia  in  person.  He  had  for  that  reason 
empowered  the  Cardinal  Adrian  to  represent  him  in  that  assembly,  and 
in  bis  name  to  receive  their  oath  of  allegiance,  to  confirm  their  privileges 
with  the  usual  solemnities,  and  to  demand  of  them  a  free  |^ift.  But  tne 
Valencian  nobIe8»  who  considered  this  measure  as  an  indignity  to  their 
country,  which  was  no  less  entitled,  than  bis  other  kingdoms,  to  the  honour 
of  their  sovereig[n's  presence,  declared,  that  by  the  fundamental  laws  of 
the  constitution  uey  could  neither  acknowledge  as  king  a  person  who  was 
absent^  nor  grant  him  any  subsidy ;  and  to  this  declaration  they  adhered 
with  a  haughty  and  inflexible  obstinacy.  Charles,  piqued  by  their  be- 
haviour, decided  in  favour  of  the  people,  and  rashly  authorized  them  to 
continue  in  arms.  The  deputies  returned  in  triumph,  .and  were  received 
by  their  fellow-citizens  as  tne  deliverers  of  their  country.  The  insolence 
of  the  multitude  increasing  with  their  success,  they  expelled  all  the  nobles 
out  of  the  city,  committed  the  government  to  magistrates  of  their  own 
election,  and  entered  into  an  association  distinguisned  by  the  name  of 
Germanada  or  Brotherhood^  which  proved  the  source  not  only  of  the 
wildest  disorders,  but  of  the  roost  fatal  calamities  in  that  kingdom.* 

Meanwhile,  the  kingdom  of  Castile  was  agitated  with  no  less  violence. 
No  sooner  was  the  emperor's  intention  to  leave  Spain  made  known,  than 
several  cities  of  the  first  rank  resolved  to  remonstrate  against  it,  and  to 
crave  redraw  once  more  of  those  grievances  which  they  had  formerly  laid 
befi>re  him.  Charles  artfully  avoided  admitting  their  deputies  to  audience ; 
and  as  be  saw  from  this  circumstance  how  difficult  it  would  be,  at  this 
juncture,  to  restrain  the  mutinous  spirit  of  the  greater  cities,  he  summoned 
the  Cortes  of  Castile  to  meet  at  Compostella,  a  town  in  Galicia.  His 
only  reason  for  calling  that  assembly,  was  the  hope  of  obtaining  another 
donative ;  for  as  his  treasury  had  been  exhausted  in  the  same  proportion 
that  the  riches  of  his  ministers  increased*  he  could  not,  without  some 
additional  aid,  appear  in  Germany  with  splendour  suited  to  the  Imperial 
dignity.  To  appoint  a  meeting  of  the  Cortes  in  so  remote  a  province, 
and  to  demand  a  new  subsidy  Before  the  time  for  paying  the  former  was 
expired,  were  innovations  of  a  most  dangerous  tendency ;  and  among  a 
people  not  only  jealous  of  their  liberties,  but  accustomed  to  supply  the 
wants  of  their  sovereigns  with  a  very  frugal  hand,  excited  an  universal 
alarm.  The  magistrates  of  Toledo  remonstrated  against  both  these 
measures  in  a-  very  high  tone ;  the  inhabitants  of  Valladolid,  who  expected 
that  the  Cortes  should  have  been  held  in  that  city,  were  so  enraged,  that 
they  took  arms  in  a  tumultuary  manner ;  and  if  Charles,  with  his  foreign 
counsellors,  had  not  fortunately  made  their  escape  during  a  violent  tempest, 
they  would  have  massacred  all  the  Flemings,  and  have  prevented  him 
firom  continuing  his  journey  towards  Compostella. 

Every  dty  tnrough  which  he  passed,  petitioned  against  holding  a  Cortes 
in  Galipia,  a  point  with  regard  to  which  Charles  was  inflexible.  But 
though  the  utmost  influence  had  been  exerted  by  the  ministers,  in  order  to 
procure  a  choice  of  representatives  favourable  to  their  designs,  such  was 
the  temper  of  the  nation,  that,  at  the  opening  of  the  assembly  [April  1], 
there  appeared  among  many  of  the  members  unusual  symptoms  of  ill-hu- 
mour, which  threatened  a  fierce  opposition  to  all  the  measures  of  the 
court.  No  representatives  were  sent  by  Toledo ;  for  the  lot,  according  to 
Rvhich,  by  ancient  custom,  the  election  was  determined  in  that  cit^,  having 
iallen  upon  two  persons  devoted  to  the  Flemish  ministers,  their  fellow - 
citizens  reCused  to  grant  them  a  commission  in  the  usual  form,  and  in  their 
stead  made  choice  of  two  deputies,  whom  they  empowered  to  repair  to 
Compostella,  and  to  protest  against  the  lawfulness  of  the  Cortes  assembled 
there.    The  representatives  of  Salamanca  refused  to  take  the  usual  oath 
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t>r  fidelity,  unless  Charles  consented  to  chan^  the  i>lace  of  meetinr. 
Those  of  Toro,  Madrid,  Cordova,  and  several  other  places*  decland  tbe 
demand  of  another  donative  to  he  unprecedented,  unconstitutiotial,  and  on- 
necesaaiy.  All  the  arts,  however,  which  influence  popular  assemblicA, 
bribes,  promises,  threats,  and  even  force,  were  employeo,  in  order  to  firaia 
members.  The  nobles,  soothed  by  tbe  respectful  assiduity  with  which 
Chievres  and  the  other  Flemings  paid  court  to  them,  or  insti^ted  by  a 
mean  jealousy  of  that  spirit  of  i^ependence  which  they  saw  rising  among 
tbe  commons,  openly  favoured  the  pretensions  of  the  court,  or  at  tbe 
utmost  did  not  oppose  them,  and  at  last  in  contempt  not  only  of  the  senti- 
ments of  the  nation,  but  of.  the  ancient  forms  of  th«»  constitution,  a  majority 
voted  to  grant  the  donative  for  which  the  emperor  had  applied.*  Toge* 
tber  with  this  grant,  the  Cortes  laid  before  Charles  a  representation  of 
those  grievances  whereof  his  people  complained,  and  in  their  name  craved 
redress ;  but  he,  having  obtained  from  them  all  he  could  expect,  paid  no 
attention  to  this  ill-timed  petition,  which  it  was  no  longer  dangerous  to 
disregard.! 

As  nothing  now  retarded  bis  embarkation,  he  disclosed  his  intention 
with  regard  to  the  regency  of  Castile  during  his  absence,  which  be  bad 
hitherto  icept  secret,  and  nominated  cardinal  Adrian  to  that  office.  Tbe 
viceroyalty  of  Aragon  he  conferred  on  Don  John  de  Lanuza  :  that  of  Va 
lencia  on  Don  Die^  de  Mendoza  Cond6  de  Melita  The  choice  of  the 
two  latter  was  universally  acceptable ;  but  the  advancement  of  Adrian, 
tbou^  the  only  Fleming  who  had  preserved  any  reputation  among  the 
Spaniards,  animated  the  Castilians  with  new  hatred  against  foreigners ; 
and  even  the  nobles,  who  had  so  tamely  soffered  other  inroads  opon  the 
constitution,  felt  the  indignity  offered  to  their  own  older  hj  bis  promotioiit 
and  remonstrated  against  it  as  illegal.  But  Charies's  desire  of  visitinc^ 
Germany,  as  well  as  tbe  impatience  of  his  ministers  to  leave  Spain,  were 
now  so  much  increased,  that  without  attending  to  the  murmurs  of  the  Cat- 
tilians,  or  even  taking  time  to  provide  any  remedy  against  an  insurrectioii 
in  Toledo,  which  at  that  time  threatened,  and  afterwards  produced,  most 
formidable  effects,  he  sailed  from  Conmna  on  tbe  3Sd  of  May ;  and  by 
setting  out  so  abruptly  in  quest  of  a  new  crown,  he  endangered  a  moir 
important  one  of  whicn  he  was  already  in  possession.^ 


BOOK  II. 


Makt  concurring  circumstances  not  only  called  Charles's  thoughts  to- 
tvards  the  affairs  of  Germany,  but  rendered  his  presence  in  that  country 
necessary.  The  electors  grew  impatient  of  so  long  an  interregnum  :  his 
hereditaiy  dominions  were  disturbed  by  intestine  commotions;  and  the 
new  opinions  concerning  religion  made  such  rapid  progress  as  required 
the  most  serious  consideration.  But  above  ajl,  the  motions  of  the  French 
king  drew  his  attention,  and  convinced  him  that  it  was  necessary  to  taki» 
measures  for  his  own  defence  with  xx)  less  speed  than  vigour. 

When  Charles  and  Francis  entered  the  lists  as  candidates  for  the  Impe- 
rial dienity,  they  conducted  their  rivalsbip  with  many  professions  of  regard 
for  eacn  other,  and  with  repeated  declarations  that  they  would  net  suffer 
any  tincture  of  enmity  to  mingle  itself  with  this  honourable  emulation. 
^  We  both  court  the  same  mistress,**  said  Francis,  With  his  usual  vivacity ; 
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''each  ought  to  uige  his  suit  with  all  the  address  of  which  he  is  master; 
the  most  foitunate  will  prevail,  and  the  other  must  rest  contented."*  But 
though  two  young  and  high-soirited  princes,  and  each  of  them  animated 
with  the  hope  of  success,  mi^ht  be  capable  of  forming  such  a  generous 
resolutioDy  it  was  soon  founa  that  they  promised  upon  a  moderation  too 
refined  and  disinterested  for  human  nature.  The  preference  ^iven  to 
Charles  in  the  sight  of  all  Europe  mortified  Francis  extremely,  and  inspired 
him  with  all  the  passions  natural  to  disappointed  ambition.  To  thb  was 
owing  the  personal  jealousy  and  rivalship  which  subsisted  between  the 
two  monarchs  during  their  whole  reign ;  and  the  rancour  of  these,  aug- 
mented by  a  real  opposition  of  interest,  which  gave  rise  to  main*  unavoid- 
able causes  of  discord,  involved  them  in  almost  perpetual  oostilides. 
Charles  had  paid  no  regard  to  the  principal  article  in  the  treaty  of  Noyon, 
by  refusing  oflener  than  once  to  do  justice  to  John  d'Albret,  the  excluded 
monarch  S  Navarre^  whom  Francis  was  bound  in  honour,  and  prompted 
by  interest,  to  restore  to  his  throne.  The  French  king  had  pretensions  to 
the  crown  of  Naples,  of  which  Ferdinand  had  deprived  his  predecessors 
by  a  most  uniustifiable  breach  of  faith.  The  emperor  might  reclaim  the 
duchy  of  Mtlan  as  a  fief  of  the  empire,  which  Francis  bad  seized,  and 
•till  kepi  In  possession,  without  having  received  investiture  of  it  fit>m  the 
emperor.  Charles  considered  the  duchy  of  Burgundy  as  the  patrimonial 
domain  of  his  ancestors,  wrested  from  them  by  the  uqjust  policy  of  Louis 
XI.,  and  observed  with  the  greatest  jealousy  the  strict  connections  vf hich 
Francis  had  foimed  with  the  duke  of  Guelare%  the  hereditary  enemy  of 
his^mily* 

Whefi  the  sources  of  discord  were  so  many  and  various,  peace  could 
be  of  no  long  continuance,  even  between  princes  the  most  exempt  from  am- 
bitioo  or  emulation.  But  as  the  shock  between  two  such  mighty  antagonists 
could  not  fail  of  being  extremely  violent,  they  both  discovered  no  small 
solicitude  about  its  consequences,  and  took  time  not  only  to  collect  and  to 
ponder  their  own  strength,  and  to  compare  it  with  that  of  their  adversaiy, 
out  to  secure  the  friencbhip  or  assistance  of  the  other  European  powers. 

The  pope  had  equal  reason  to  dread  the  two  rivals,  and  saw  that  he 
who  prevailed  would  become  absolute  master.  If  it  had  been  in  hts 
power  to  engage  them  in  hostilities,  without  rendering  Loipbardy  the  the* 
atre  of  war,  nothing  would  have  been  more  agreeabS  to  him,  than  to  see 
them  waste  each  other's  strength  in  endless  quarrels.  But  this  was  im- 
possible. Leo  foresaw,  that  oa  the  first  nipture  between  the  two  monarchs, 
the  armies  of  France  and  Spain  would  take  the  field  in  the  Milanese ;  and 
while  the  scene  of  their  operations  was  so  near,  and  the  subject  for  which 
they  contended  so  interesting  to  him,  he  could  not  long  remain  neuter. 
He  was  obliged,  therefore,  to  adapt  his  plan  of  conduct  to  his  political 
situation.  Hie  courted  and  soothed/  the  emperor  and  king"  of  France  with 
equal  industry  and  address.  Though  warmly  solicited  oy  each  of  them 
to  espouse  his  cause,  he  assumed  all  the  appearances  of  entire  impartiality, 
and  attempted  to  conceal  his  real  sentiments  under  that  profouna  dissimu- 
lation which  seems  to  have  been  affected  by  most  of  the  Italian  politicians 
in  that  a^e. 

The  views  and  interests  of  the  Venetians  were  not  different  from  those 
of  the  pope ;  nor  were  they  less  solicitous  to  prevent  Italy  fix)m  becoming 
the  seat  oi  war,  and  their  own  republic  from  oeing  involved  in  the  quar- 
rel. But  through  all  Leo's  artifices,  and  notwithstanding  his  high  preten- 
sions to  a  perfect  neutrality,  it  was  visible  that  be  leaned  towards  the  em- 
peror, fiT>m  whom  he  had  both  more  to  fear  and  more  to  hope  than  fix)m 
r  rands  :  and  it  was  equally  manifest,  that  if  it  became  necessaiy  to  take 
aside^  the  Venetians  woula  from  motives  of  the  sanib  nature,  declare  for 
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the  kine  of  France.  No  considerable  assistance,  however,  was  to  be 
expected  from  the  Italian  states,  who  were  jealous  to  an  extreme  degree 
of  the  Transalpine  powers,  and  careful  to  preserve  the  balance  even 
between  them,  unless  when  they  were  seduced  to  violate  this  favourite 
maxim  of  their  policy,  by  the  certain  prospect  of  some  g^at  advantage  to 
thenuelves. 

But  the  chief  attention  both  of  Charles  and  of  Francis  was  employed 
in  order  to  gain  the  kine  of  England,  from  whom  each  of  them  expected 
assistance  more  effectual,  and  afforded  with  less  political  caution.  Henry 
VIII.  had  ascended  the  throne  of  that  kingdom  in  the  year  1609,  with  sucn 
circumstances  of  advantage  as  promised  a  reien  of  distinguished  felicity 
and  splendour.  The  umon  in  his  person  of  tne  two  ccntendin^  titles  of 
York  and  Lancaster ;  the  alacrity  and  emulation  with  which  both  factions 
obeyed  his  commands,  not  only  enabled  him  to  exert  a  degree  of  vigour 
and  authority  in  his  domestic  government  which  none  of  his  predecessors 
could  have  safely  assumed ;  out  permitted  him  to  take  a  share  in  the 
aflairs  of  the  continent,  from  which  the  attention  of  the  Ei^Iish  had  long 
been  diverted  by  their  unhappy  intestine  divisions.  The  great  sums  of 
mouey  which  his  father  had  amassed,  rendered  him  the  most  wealthy 
prince  in  Europe.  The  peace  which  had  subsisted  under  the  cautious 
aduiinistratioQ  of  that  monarch,  had  been  of  sufiQcient  length  to  recruit  the 
population  of  the  kingdom  afler  the  desolation  of  the  civil  wars,  but  not 
so  Jong  as  to  enervate  its  spirit ;  and  the  En|;lisb,  ashamed  of  having  ren- 
dered their  own  country  so  long  a  scene  of  discord  and  bloodshed,  were 
eager  to  display  tlieir  valour  in  some  foreiu^  war,  and  to  revive  the  memory 
of  the  victones  gained  on  the  continent  by  their  ancestors.    Heniy's  own 


a^e  lormed  a  cniet  part 
persons  of  noble  birth,  and  inspired  them  with  an.earlj  love  of  war,  he 
longed  to  engaee  in  action,  and  to  signalize  the  beginning  of  his  reign  by 
some  remarkaUe  exploit.  An  oppcMlunitr  soon  presented  itself;  ami  the 
victory  at  Guinegate  [1513],  together  with  the  successful  sieges  of  Teroti- 
enne  and  Tournay,  though  of  little  utility  to  England,  reflected  great  lustre 
on  its  monarch,  and  coimrmed  the  idea  which  foreign  princes  entertained 
of  his  power  and  consequence.  So  many  concurring  causes,  added  to  the 
happ^  situation  of  his  own  dominions,  which  secured  them  from  foreign 
mvasioD ;  and  to  the  fortunate  circumstance  of  his  being  in  possession  ol 
Calais,  which  served  not  only  as  a  key  to  France,  but  opened  an  easy  pas- 
fi^  into  the  Netherlands,  rendered  the  king  of  England  the  naturalguar* 
dian  of  the  liberties  of  Europe,  and  the  arbiter  between  the  empercMr  and 
f  *rench  naonarch.  Heniy  himself  was  sensible  of  this  suigular  advantage, 
and  convinced,  that,  in  order  to  preserve  the  balance  even,  it  was  his  ofiice 
to  prevent  either  of  the  rivals  from  acquiring  such  superiority  of  power  as 
migfat  be  fatal  to  the  other,  or  formidable  to  the  rest  of  Christendom,  fiut 
he  was  destitute  of  the  penetration,  and  still  more  of  the  temper,  which 
such  a  delicate  function  required.  Influenced  br  caprice,  by  vanity,  by 
resentment,  by  affection,  he  was  incapable  of  K>rming  any  regular  and 
extensive  system  of  policy,  or  of  adhering  to  it  with  steadiness.  His  mea- 
sures seldom  resultea  from  attention  to  the  general  welfare,  or  from  a  deli- 
berate regard  to  his  own  interest,  but  were  dictated  by  passions  which 
rendered  nim  blind  to  both,  and  prevented  his  gaining  that  ascendant  in 
the  affiiirs  of  Europe,  or  from  reaping  such  advantages  to  himself,  as  a 
prince  of  greater  art,  though  with  inferior  talents,  might  have  easily 
secured. 

All  the  impolitic  steps  in  Henry's  administration  must  not,  however,  be 
imputed  to  defects  in  his  own  character;  many  of  them  were  owing  to  the 
violent  passions  and  insatiable  ambitiooof  his  prime  minister  and  iavourite» 
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cardinal  Wolsej.  This  man,  from  one  of  the  lowest  ranks  in  lifet  had 
risen  to  a  height  of  power  and  dignity,  to  which  no  English  subiect  ever 
arrived ;  and  governed  the  haughty,  presumptuous,  and  untractable  spirit 
of  Henry  with  absolute  authority.  Great  talents,  and  of  very  different 
kinds,  fitted  him  for  the  two  opposite  stations  of  minister  and  ot  favourite. 
His  profound  judgment,  his  unwearied  industry,  his  thorough  acquaintance 
with  the  state  of  the  kingdom,  his  extensive  knowlec^  of  the  views  and 
interests  of  foreign  courts,  qualified  him  for  that  uncontrolled  direction  of 
alTairs  with  which  he  was  intrusted.  The  elegance  of  his  manners,  the 
gayety  of  his  conversation,  his  insinuating  address,  his  love  of  magnificence, 
and  his  proficiency  in  those  parts  of  literature  of  which  Hennr  was  foud, 
gained  hnn  the  affection  and  confidence  of  the  younff  monarch.  Wolsey 
was  far  from  employing  this  vast  and  almost  royal  powen  to  promote 
either  the  true  interest  of  the  nation,  or  the  real  grauaeur  oi  his  master. 
Rapacious  at  the  same  time,  and  profuse,  he  was  insatiable  in  desiring 
wealth.  Of  boundless  ambition,  he  aspired  after  new  honours  with  an 
eagerness  unabated  by  his  former  success ;  and  being  rendered  presump- 
tuous by  his  uncommon  elevation,  as  well  as  by  the  ascendant  which  he 
had  gamed  over  a  prince,  who  scarcely  brooked  advice  from  any  other 
person,  he  discovered  in  his  whole  aemeanour  the  most  overnearing 
Laug[htiness  and  pride.  To  these  passions  he  himself  sacrificed  every 
consideration;  ana  whoever  endeavoured  to  obtain  his  favour  or  that  of  his 
master,  found  it  necessary  to  soothe  and  to  gratify  them. 

As  all  the  states  of  Europe  sou^^ht  Henry's  fneinlship  at  that  time,  all 
courted  his  minister  with  incredible  attention  and  obsequiousness,  and 
strove  by  presents,  by  promises,  or  by  flattery,  to  work  upon  his  avarice, 
his  ambition,  or  his  pride.*  Francis  had,  m  the  year  1518,  employed 
Bonnivet,  admiral  of  France,  one  of  his  most  accomplished  and  artful 
courtiers,  to  gain  this  haughty  prelate.  He  himself  bestowed  on  him  eveiy 
mark  of  respect  and  confidence.  He  consulted  him  with  regard  to  his 
most  important  affairs,  and  received  his  responses  with  implicit  deference. 
By  these  arts,  together  with  the  grant  of  a  lar^e  pension,  Francis  attached 
the  cardinal  to  his  interest,  who  persuaded  his  master  to  surrender  Tour- 
nay  to  France,  to  conclude  a  treaty  of  marriage  between  his  daughter  the 
pnncess  Mary  and  the  dauphin,  and  to  consent  to  a  personal  interview 
with  the  French  king.j  From  that  time,  the  most  familiar  intercourse 
subsisted  between  the  two  courts ;  Francis,  sensible  of  the  great  value  of 
Wolsev's  friendship,  laboured  to  secure  the  continuance  of  it  by  every 

Eossibfe  expression  of  regard,  bestowing  on  him,  in  all  his  letters,  the 
onourable  appellations  of  Father,  Tutor,  and  Governor. 
Charles  observed  the  progress  of  this  union  with  the  utmost  jealousy 
and  concern.  His  near  affinity  to  the  king  of  Eiigland  gave  him  some 
tide  to  his  friendship ;  and  soon  aAer  nis  accession  to  the  throne  of  Castile, 
he  attempted  to  ingratiate  himself  with  Wolsey,  by  settling  on  him  a  pen- 
sion of  three  thousand  livres.  His  chief  solicitude  at  present  was  to  pre- 
vent the  intended  interview  with  Francis,  the  effects  of  which  upon  two 
young  princes,  whose  hearts  were  no  less  susceptible  of  friendship,  than 
their  mamiers  were  capable  of  inspiring  it,  he  extremely  dreaded.  But 
after  many  delays,  occasioned  by  difficulties  wiih  respect  to  the  cere- 
monial, and  by  the  anxious  precautions  of  both  courts  for  the  safety  of 
tlieir  respective  sovereigns,  the  time  and  place  of  meeting  were  at  last 
fixed.  Messengers  had  been  sent  to  different  courts,  inviting  all  comers, 
who  were  gentlemen,  to  enter  the  lists  at  tilt  and  tournament,  against  the 
two  monarchs  and  their  knights.  Both  Francis  and  Henry  loved  the 
splendour  of  these  spectacles  too  well,  and  were  too  much  delighted  with 

•  Flddoi^s  Life  of  W0IM7, 1C8.  RTOMr'i  FcBden,  ziU.  718.  t  Hcriicct*t  HifU  of  ncnry  YIO, 
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the  graceful  figure  which  thej  made  on  such  occasioos,  to  forego  the  plea- 
sure  or  glonr  which  they  expected  fjx)in  such  a  singular  and  brilliaDt 
assembly.  Nor  was  the  cardinal  less  fond  of  displaying  his  own  mag- 
nificence in  the  presence  of  two  courts,  and  of  discoverine  to  the  two 
nations  the  extent  of  his  influence  over  both  their  monarcns.  Charles, 
finding  it  impossible  to  prevent  the  interview,  endeavoured  to  disappoint 
its  effects,  and  to  pre«occupy  the  favour  of  the  English  monarch  and  his 
minister  by  an  act  of  complaisance  still  more  flattering  and  more  un- 
common. Having  sailed  from  Corunna,  as  has  already  ueen  related,  he 
steered  his  course  directly  towards  England,  and  relying  wholly  on  Henry's 
generosity  for  his  own  safety,  landed  at  Dover  [May  26th].  This  unex- 
pected visit  surprised  the  nation.  Wolsejy  however,  was  well  acquainted 
with  the  emperor's  intention.  A  negotiation,  unknown  to  the  historians  of 
that  age,  had  been  carried  on  between  him  and  the  court  of  Spain ;  this 
visit  had  been  concerted ;  and  Charles  granted  the  cardinal  whom  he  calls 
his  moit  dear  friend^  an  additional  pension  of  seven  thousand  ducats.* 
Heniy,  who  was  then  at  Canterbury,  in  his  way  to  France,  immediately 
de«f>atched  Wolsey  to  Dover*  in  order  to  welcome  the  emperor ;  and  beiiig 
hig^hiy  pleased  with  an  event  so  soothing  to  his  vanity,  hastened  to  receive. 
With  suitable  respect,  a  guest  who  had  placed  in  him  such  unbounded 
confidence.  Chanes,  to  whom  time  was  precious,  stayed  only  four  days 
in  England;  but  during  that  short  space  he  had  the  address,  not  only  to 

five  Henry  favourable  impressions  of  his  character  and  intentions,  but  to 
etach  Wolsey  entirely  from  the  interest  of  the  French  king.  All  the 
grandeur,  the  wealth,  and  the  power,  which  the  cardinal  possessed,  did 
not  satis^  his  ambitious  mind,  while  there  was  one  step  higher  to  which 
an  ecclesiastic  could  ascend.  The  papal  dignity  had  for  some  timq  been 
the  object  of  his  wishes,  and  Francis,  as  the  most  effectual  method  of 
securing  his  friendship^had  promised  to  favour  his  pretensions,  on  the  first 
vacancy,  with  all  his  interest.  But  as  the  emperor's  influence  in  the  college 
of  carainak  was  greatly  superior  to  that  of  the  French  king,  Wolsey 
graspNed  eagerly  at  the  ofler  which  that  artful  prince  had  made  him,  of 
exertine  it  vigorously  in  his  behalf;  and  allured  by  this  prospect,  which, 
under  the  pontificate  of  Leo,  still  in  the  prime  of  his  life,  was  a  venr  distant 
one,  be  entered  with  warmth  into  all  the  emperor's  schemes.  No  treaty, 
however,  was  concluded  at  that  time  between  the  two  monarchs ;  but 
HeiifT,  in  return  for  the  honour  which  Charles  had  done  him,  promised  to 
visit  nim  in  some  place  of  th^  Low- Countries,  immediately  after  taking 
leave  of  the  French  king. 

His  interview  with  that  prince  was  in  an  open  plain  between  Guisnes 
and  Ardres  [June  7th,l  where  the  two  kings  ana  their  attendants  displayed 
their  magmnoence  witn  such  emulation  and  profuse  expense,  as  procured 
it  the  name  of  the  Fidd  of  the  doth  of  Chid,  Feats  of  chivalry,  parties  of 
gallantry,  together  with  such  exerases  and  pastimes  as  were  in  that  a^e 
reckoned  manly  or  elegant  rather  than  serious  business,,  occupied  both 
courts  during  eighteen  days  that  they  continued  together.!  Whatever 
impression  t&e  engaging  manners  of  Francis,  or  the  liberal  and  unsuspicious 

*  Rfmer,  ziil.  714. 

t  The  FreafCli  and  EogUah  htatoriaai  describe  the  pomp  of  thii  interview,  and  the  varloiw  tpoc- 
tadoif  whli  great  mlnutencM.  One  clrcnntstance  mentioned  by  the  mareacba]  de  Fieurangee.  who 
wu  present,  and  which  rauit  appear  rinrolar  in  the  preMSt  ace,  ie  camiaonlj  omlned.  "  AAer  the 
KNinuuiiem,**  mtc  be,  **  the  French  and  Engliih  wresUen  made  their  appearaocei  and  wrenhid  in 
taiieeucq  oC  the  kinge,  and  the  ladiee;  and  as  there  were  many  stout  wreatlera  there,  It  affbrded 
excellenC  pastime ;  bat  as  the  Icina  of  France  had  neglected  to  bring  any  wreitlera  out  of  Breiagne, 
the  bigllsh  gained  the  prise.— After  thii,  the  Idnfi  of  France  and  Eu^and  retired  to  a  tenc.  i^ere 
<fcey  diank  together,  and  the  king  of  England,  seiung  tlie  king  of  France  1^  Uie  collar,  raid, "  Mf 
trotJUrt  ImMst  vretUe  with  yoa/  and  endeavoured  once  or  twice  to  trip  up  hia  heels ;  bnt  the  king 
of  France,  who  is  a  dexterous  wrestler,  twisted  him  round,  and  throw  turn  on  tlie  rarth  with  a  pro- 
diciniM  violeocp.  The  king  of  England  wanted  lo  ruicw  the  cumbai,  but  was  provuibed  '* 
''       '     ideFleuiaiiftes.I!W.    Pailf .  1753,  p.  329. 
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confidence  with  which  he  treated  Henry,  made  on  the  niind  of  that 
monarch,  was  soon  effaced  by  Wolsey's  artifices,  or  by  an  naterview  he 
had  with  the  emperor  at  Graveh'nes  [July  10] ;  which  was  conducted  with 
less  pomp  than  that  near  Guisnes,  but  with  g^reater  attentioD  to  what  might 
be  of  political  utility. 

This  assiduity,  with  which  the  two  j^atest  monarchs  in  Europe  paid 
court  to  HeniT,  appeared  to  him  a  plain  acknowledgment  that  he  neld 
the  balance  in  his  hands,  and  convinced  him  of  the  justness  of  the  motto 
which  he  had  chosen,  "  That  whoever  he  favoured  would  prevail."  In 
this  opinion  he  was  confirmed  by  an  ofifer  which  Charles  made,  of  sub- 
mitting any  difference  that  might  arise  between  hira  and  Francis  to  his  sole 
arbitration.  Nothing  could  have  the  appearance  of  greater  candour  and 
moderation,  than  the  choice  of  a  judge  who  was  reckoned  the  common 
friend  of  both.  But  as  the  emperor  had  now  attached  Woisey  entirely  to 
his  interest,  no  proposal  could  be  more  insidious,  nor,  as  appeared  by  the 
semiel,  more  fatal  to  the  French  king.* 

Charles,  notwithstanding  his  partial  fondness  for  the  Netherlands,  the 
place  of  his  nativity,  made  no  long  stay  there ;  and  after  receiving  the 
nomage  and  congratulations  of  his  countrymen,  hastened  to  Aix-la-Cha- 
pelle,  the  place  appointed  by  the  gdlden  bull  for  the  coronation  of  the 
emperor.  There,  m  presence  of  an  assembly  more  numerous  and  splendid 
than  had  appeared  on  any  former  occasion,  the  crown  of  Charlema^ic 
was  placed  on  his  head  [Oct.  231,  with  all  the  pompous  solemnity  which 
tlie  Germans  affect  in  their  puDlic  ceremonies,  and  which  they  deem 
essential  to  the  dignity  of  their  empire.* 

Almost  at  the  same  time,  Solyman  the  Magnificent,  one  of  the  most 
accomplished,  enterprising,  and  victorious  of  the  Turkish  sultans,  a 
constant  and  formidable  rival  to  the  emperor,  ascended  the  Ottoman 
throne.  It  was  the  peculiar  glory  of  that  period  to  produce  the  most 
illustrious  monarchs,  who  have  at  any  one  time  appeared  in  Europe. 
Leo,  Charles,  Francis,  Henry,  and  Solyman,  were  each  of  them  possessed 
of  talents  which  might  have  rendered  any  a&;e,  wherein  they  happened 
to  flourish)  conspicuous.  But  such  a  constellation  of  great  princes  shed 
uncommon  lustre  on  the  sixteenth  century.  In  every  contest,  ereat  power 
as  well  as  great  abilities  were  set  in  opposition ;  the  efforts  of  valour  and 
conduct  on  one  side,  counterbalanced  pj  an  equal  exertion  of  the  same 
qualities  on  the  other,  not  only  occasioned  such  a  variety  of  events  as 
renders  the  history  of  that  period  interesting,  but  served  to  check  the 
exorbitant  progress  of  any  ot  those  princes,  and  to  prevent  their  attaining^ 
such  pre-eminence  in  power  as  would  have  been  fatal  to  the  liberty  and 
happmess  of  mankind. 

The  first  act  of  the  emperor's  administration  was  to  appoint  a  diet  of 
the  empire  to  be  held  at  W  orms  on  the  sixteenth  of  January,  one  thousand 
five  hundred  and  twenty  one.  In  his  circular  letters  to  the  different 
princes,  he  informed  them,  that  he  had  called  this  assembly  in  order  to 
concert  with  them  the  most  proper  measures  for  checkii^  the  progress  of 
tho5!e  new  and  dangerous  opmions,  which  threatened  to  (usturb  the  peace 
of  Germany,  and  to  overturn  the  religion  of  their  ancestors. 

Charles  had  in  view  the  opinions  which  had  been  propagated  by  Luther 
and  his  disciples  since  the  year  one  thousand  five  hundred  and  seventeen. 
As  these  led  to  that  happy  reformation  in  religion  which  rescued  one  part 
of  Europe  from  the  papal  yoke,  mitigated  its  rigour  in  the  other^  and 
produced  a  revolution  in  the  sentiments  of  mankind,  the  ^atest,  as  well 
as  the  most  beneficial,  that  has  happened  since  the  publication  of  Chris-i 
tianity,  not  only  the  events  which  at  first  gave  birth  to  such  opinions,  but 

*  Herbert,  37,  t  Hartman.  Ilaoii  Relatio  Coronas.  Car.  V.  ap.  GoldaMt  FoUL  Imperial, 
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the  causes  which  rendered  their  prepress  so  rapid  and  successful,  deserve 
to  he  considered  with  minute  attention. 

To  overturn  a  system  of  religious  belief,  founded  on  ancient  and  deep 
looted  prejudices,  supported  by  power,  and  defended  with  no  less  art  than 
industry ;  to  establisn  in  its  room  doctrines  of  the  most  corrtraiy  genius 
aiid  tendency ;  and  to  accomplish  all  thisy  not  by  external  violence  or  the 
force  of  arms ;  are  operations  which  historians,  the  least  prone  to  credulity 
and  superstition,  ascribe  to  that  Divine  Providence  which,  with  infinite 
ease,  can  bring[  about  events  which  to  human  sagacity  appear  impossible. 
The  interposition  of  Heaven,  in  favour  of  the  Christian  religion  at  its  first 
publication,  was  manifested  by  miracles  and  prophecies  wrought  and 
uttered  in  confirmation  of  it.  Though  none  of  the  reformers  possessed, 
or  pretended  to  possess,  these  supernatural  gifts,  yet  that  wonderful  pre- 
paration of  circumstances  which  disposed  the  minds  of  men  for  receiving 
their  doctrines,  that  singular  combination  of  causes  which  secured  their 
success,  and  enabled  men,  destitute  of  power  and  of  policy,  to  triumph 
over  those  who  employed  against  them  extraordinaiy  enorts  of  both^  may 
be  considered  as  no  slight  proof,  that  the  same  hand  which  planted  the 
Christian  relision^  protected  the  refonned  faith,  &nd  reared  it,  from  begin* 
Din|g;s  extremely  feeble,  to  an  amazing  degree  of  vigour  and  maturity. 
^  It  was  fjpom  causes,  seemingly  fortuitous,  and  from  a  source  very  incon- 
siderable, that  all  the  mightY  efiects  of  the  reformation  flowed.  Leo  X., 
when  raised  to  the  papal  throne,  found  the  revenues  of  the  church  ex- 
hausted by  the  vast  utojectsof  his  two  ambitious  predecessors,  Alexaiuier 
VL  and  Julius  IL  His  own  temper,  naturally  Imeral  and  enterprising, 
rendered  him  incapable  of  that  severe  and  patient  economy  which  the 
situation  of  his  finances  reauired.  On  the  contraiy,  his  schemes  for  ag- 
grandizing the  family  of  Afedici,  his  love  of  splendour,  his  taste  for 
pleasure,  and  his  magnificence  in  rewarding  men  of  genius,  involved  him 
daily  in  new  expenses :  in  oider  to  provide  a  fund  for  which,  he  tried 
eveiy  device  that  the  fertile  invention  of  priests  had  fallen  upon,  to  drain 
the  credulous  multitude  of  their  wealth.  Amoi^  others  he  nad  recourse 
to  a  sale  of  kduLgences,  Accordiqg  to  the  doctnne  of  the  Romish  church, 
all  the  good  worEs  of  the  saints,  over  and  above  those  which  were  neces- 
sary towards  their  own  justification,  are  deposited,  together  with  the 
infinite  merits  of  Jesus  Christ,  in  one  inexhaustible  treasury.  The  keys 
of  this  were  committed  to  St.  Peter,  and  to  his  successors  tne  popes,  who 
may  open  it  at  pleasure,  and  by  transferring  a  portion  of  this  superabun- 
dant merit  to  any  particular  person,  for  a  sum  of  money,  may  convey  to 
him  either  the  pardon  of  his  own  sins,  or  a  release  for  any  one,  in  whose 
happiness  he  is  mterested,  from  the  pains  of  purgatory.  Such  indulgences 
were  first  invented  in  the  eleventh  centuiy  oy  urban  IL  as  a  recompense 
for  tliose  who  went  in  person  upon  the  meritorious  enterprise  of  conquer^ 
in^  the  Holy  Land,  They  were  afterwards  granted  to  those  who  hired  a 
soldier  for  that  purpose ;  and  in  process  of  time  were  bestowed  on  such 
as  fi;ave  money  for  accomplishing  any  pious  woric  enjoined  by  the  pope.* 
Juuus  IL  haa  bestowed  indulgences  on  all  who  contributed  towards  build- 
ing the  church  of  St.  Peter  at  Rome ;  and  as  Leo  was  canyins'  on  that 
magnificent  and  extensive  fabric,  his  grant  was  founded  on  the  same 
preteuce.t 

The  right  oi  promul^ting  these  indu^nces  in  Germany,  together  with 
a  share  in  the  profits  arisins^lrom  the  sale  of  them,  was  granted  to  Albert, 
elector  of  Mentz  and  archbishop  of  Magdeburg,  who,  as  his  chief  agent 
for  retailing  them  in  Saxony,  employed  Tetzel,  a  Dominican  friar  of 
licentious  morals,  but  of  an  active  spirit,  and  remarkable  for  his  noisy  and 
popular  eloquence.    He,  assisted  hy  the  monks  of  his  order,  executed 

t  Hinofy  of  Uie  CoiuicU  of  Trent,  by  F.  Paul.  p.  4.       t  Pfttevic.  Bkt.  Cone.  TiMoBt.  p.  4 
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the  commission  with  great  zeal  and  success,  but  with  little  discretion  o^ 
decency;  and  though  b^  magnifying  excessively  the  benefit  of  their  indul- 
|ences,*  and  by  disposing  ol  them  at  a  very  low  price,  they  carried  on 
tor  some  time  an  extensive  and  lucrative  traflic  among  the  ciedulous  and 
the  ignorant ;  the  extravagance  of  their  assertions,  as  well  as  the  irregu- 
larities in  their  conduct,  came  at  last  to  give  general  offence.  The  princes 
and  nobles  were  irritated  at  seeing  meir  vassals  drained  of  so  much 
wealth,  in  order  to  replenish  the  treasuiy  of  a  profuse  pontiff.  Men  of 
piety  regretted  the  delusion  of  the  people,  who,  being  taught  to  rely,  for 
the  pardon  of  their  sins,  on  the  indulgences  which  they  jpurchased,  did 
not  think  it  incumbent  on  them  either  to  study  the  doctrmcs  taught  by 
genuine  Christianity,  or  to  practise  the  duties  wnich  it  enjoins.  Even  the 
most  unthinking  were  shoclced  at  the  scandalous  behaviour  of  Tetzel  and 
his  associates,  who  often  squandered  in  drunkenness,  gaming,  and  low 
dobaucheiy,  those  sums  which  were  piously  bestowed,  in  hopes  of 
obtaining  eternal  happiness ;  and  all  began  to  wish  that  some  check 
were  jg;iven  to  this  conunerce,  no  less  detrimental  to  society  than  destructive 
to  religion. 

Such  was  the  favourable  juncture,  and  so  disposed  were  the  minds  of 
his  countrymen  to  listen  to  his  discourses,  when  Martin  Luther  first  began 
to  call  in  question  the  efficacy  of  indulgences,  and  to  declaim  against  the 
vicious  lives  and  fabe  doctrines  of  the  persons  employed  in  promulgatiiig^ 
them.  Luther  was  a  native  of  Eisleben  in  Saxony,  and  though  bom  of 
poor  iparents,  had  received  a  learned  education,  during  the  progress  of 
which  he  gave  many  indications  of  uncommon  vigour  and  acuteness  of 
genius.  His  mind  was  naturally  susceptible  of  serious  sentiments,  and 
tinctured  with  somewhat  of  that  religious  melancholy  which  delights  in 
the  solitude  and  devotion  of  a  monastic  life.  The  death  of  a  companion* 
killed  by  lightning  at  his  side,  in  a  violent  thunder-storm,  made  such  au 
impression  on  his  mind,  as  co-operated  with  his  natural  temper,  in  inducii]^ 
him  to  retire  into  a  convent  of  Augustinian  friare,  where,  without  sufferir^ 
the  entreaties  of  his  parents  to  divert  hiiu  from  what  he  thought  his  duty 
to  Gody  he  assumed  the  habit  of  that  order.    He  soon  acquired  great 

*  As  the  fom  of  these  ladtilgencet,  and  the  benofiia  whieh  they  were  fuppoied  to  convey,  are 
unknown  In  {M-otestaDi  coantiie«,  and  littie  understood,  at  prewnt,  io  nveral  piaeee  where  iha 
Boman  catholic  religion  la  establiahed,  I  have,  Tor  the  informaUon  of  my  readen,  translated  the 
fimn  of  abaolution  uecd  by  Tetzel :  "  May  our  Lord  Jciub  Christ  have  mercy  upon  thee,  and  abaolvo 
thee  by  the  merili  of  hia  moat  holy  paorion.  And  1  by  his  authority,  that  of  hia  ble«ed  apoedea 
Peter  and  Paul,  and  of  the  moet  holy  pope,  granted  and  committed  lo  me  in  these  parH,  do  afasotvie 
thee,  lint  from  all  eoelesiastical  censures,  in  whatever  manner  they  have  been  mcurred,  and  then 
from  all  thy  sins,  transgressions,  and  excesses,  how  enormous  soever  they  may  be,  even  firom  sucb 
as  are  reserved  for  the  cognizance  of  the  holy  see.  and  as  fkr  as  the  keys  of  the  holy  church  extend, 
I  remit  to  you  all  punisiunent  which  you  deserve  in  purgatory  on  their  account,  and  I  restore  you  lo 
the  holy  sacraments  of  the  church,  to  the  unity  of  the  faithful,  and  to  tnat  innocence  end  purity 
which  you  possessed  at  Dapdsm,  so  that  when  you  die,  the  gates  of  punishmoM  shsiFbe  shut,  and 
the  gates  of  the  paradise  of  delight  shall  be  opened ;  and  if  you  shall  not  die  at  present,  thte  graoa 
ihall  remain  in  full  force  when  you  are  at  the  point  of  death.  In  the  name  of  the  Father,  and  of 
the  Son,  and  of  Uie  Holv  Ghost**      Seckend.  Comment,  lib.  i.  p.  14. 

The  terms  in  which  Tetzel  and  his  associates  described  the  bendttsof  Indulgences,  and  the  nseea* 
sity  of  purchasing  them,  are  so  extravagant,  that  they  appear  to  be  almost  incredible*  If  any  man 
(said  they)  purchases  letters  of  Indulgence,  nls  soul  may  rest  secure  with  respect  to  its  saivadon. 
The  souls  confined  in  puigatory,  for  whose  redemption  indulgences  are  purchased,  as  soon  as  the 
money  tinkles  la  the  chest,  instantly  escape  flrom  that  place  of  torment,  and  ascend  iito  hoaveD. 
That  the  efficacy  of  indulgences  was  so  great,  that  iho  most  heinous  dns,  even  if  one  should  violata 
(wtilch  WBs  impossible)  the  Mother  of  God,  would  be  remitted  and  expiated  by  them,  and  the  persoa 
be  freed  both  ftom  punishment  and  guilt.  That  this  was  the  unspeakable  gift  of  God,  in  order  to 
reconcile  men  to  himself.  That  the  cress  erected  by  the  preachers  of  indulgences,  was  as  efflcackMu 
as  the  cross  of  Christ  itself.  Lo!  the  heavens  are  open ;  ifyouenter  not  now,  when  will  you  entorl 
For  twelve  pence  you  may  redeem  thesoulof  yourmtherout  of  purgatory ;  and  are  you  so  ungrate- 
ftd,  that  von  will  not  rescue  your  parent  fiom  tonnent  1  If  you  had  but  one  coat,  vou  ought  to  snip 
yourself  instantly,  and  sell  it,  In  order  to  purchase  such  benefitt,  &c.  These,  and  inany  such  extnn 
vacant  expressions,  are  selected  out  of  Luther's  works  by  Chemnldus  in  his  Examen  Coociiil 
TridentinI,  apud  U«vm.  Yonder  Hardt  Hist  Liter.  Reform,  pars  iv.  p.  ft.  The  same  author  baa 
pubUshod  several  of  Tetzers  discourses,  wliich  prove  that  these  expressions  were  ndtber  liagular 
nor  ex^gHorated.  Ibid.  p.  14. 
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repufatioDy  not  osAj  for  piety,  but  for  his  love  of  knowledge,  and  his  un- 
wearied application  to  study.  He  had  been  taught  the  schoU^tic  philosophy 
and  theology  which  were  then  in  vogue,  by  very  able  masters,  and  wanted 
not  penetration  to  comprehend  all  the  niceties  and  distinctions  with  which 
they  abound;  but  his  understandii^,  naturall^r  sound,  and  superior  to 
eveiy  thing  frivolous,  soon  became  disgusted  with  those  subtile  and  unin- 
structive  sciences,  and  sought  for  some  more  solid  foundation  of  knowlede[e 
and  of  piety  in  the  holy  scriptures.  Having  found  a  copy  of  the  Bible 
which  lay  neglected  in  the  library  of  his  monastery,  he  abandoned  all 
other  pursuits,  and  devoted  himself  to  the  study  of  it,  with  such  eagerness 
and  assiduity,  as  astonished  the  monks,  who  were  little  accustomed  to 
derive  their  theological  notions  from  that  source.  The  great  progress 
which  he  made  in  this  uncommon  course  of  study,  augmented  so  much 
the  fame  both  of  his  sanctity  and  of  his  learning,  that  Frederic,  elector  of 
Saiony,  having  founded  a  university  at  Wittember^  on  the  Elbe,  the  place 
of  his  residence,  Luther  was  chosen  first  to  teach  philosophy,  and  after- 
wards theology  there  ;  and  dischaif^ed  both  offices  in  such  a  manner,  that 
be  was  deemed  the  chief  ornament  of  that  society. 

While  Luther  was  at  the  height  of  his  reputation  and  authoriW,  Tetzel 
began  to  publish  indulgences  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Wittcmoei]^,  and 
to  ascribe  to  them  the  same  imaginary  virtues  which  had,  in  other  places, 
imposed  on  the  credulity  of  the  people.  As  Saxony  was  not  more 
enlightened  than  the  other  provinces  of  Germany,  Tetzel  met  with  pro- 
digious success  there.  It  was  with  the  utmost  concern  that  Luther  beneld 
the  artifices  of  those  who  sold,  sind  the  simplicity  of  those  who  bought 
indulgences.  The  opmions  of  Tnomas  Aquinas  and  the  other  schoolmen, 
on  which  the  doctrine  of  indulgences  was  founded,  had  already  lost  much 
of  their  authority  with  him ;  and  the  scriptures  which  he  began  to  con- 
sider as  the  great  standard  of  theological  truth,  afforded  no  countenance 
to  a  practice  equally  subversive  of  uith  and  of  morals.  His  warm  and 
impetuous  temper  aid  not  suffer  him  long  to  conceal  such  important  dis- 
coveries, or  to  OMitinue  a  siient  spectator  of  the  delusion  of  his  countiy- 
men.  From  the  pulpit,  in  the  great  church  at  Wittemberg,  he  inveighed 
bitterly  against  the  irregularities  and  vices  of  the  monks  who  published 
indulgences ;  he  ventured  to  examine  the  doctrines  which  the^  taught, 
and  pointed  out  to  the  people  ihe  danger  of  relyiijg  for  salvation  upon 
any  other  means  than  those  appointed  by  God  in  bis  word.  The  bold- 
ness and  novelty  of  these  opimons  drew  gpreat  attention,  and  beinp;  recom- 
mended by  the  authority  of  Luther's  personal  character,  and  oelivered 
with  a  popular  and  persuasive  eloquence,  they  made  a  deep  impression 
on  his  hearers.  Encouraged  by  the  favourable  reception  of  his  doctrines 
among  the  people,  he  wrote  to  Albert,  elector  of  Mentz,  and  archbishop 
of  Di^deburg,  to  whose  jurisdiction  that  part  of  Saxony  was  subject, 
and  remonstrated  warmly  aj^ainst  the  false  opinions,  as  well  as  wicked 
lives,  of  the  preachers  of  indulgences;  but  he  found  that  prelate  too 
deeply  interested  in  their  success  to  correct  their  abuses.  His  next 
attempt  was  to  gain  the  suffrage  of  men  of  learning.  For  this  purpose 
he  published  niiiety-five  theses,  containing  his  sentiments  with  regard 
to  indulgences.  These  he  proposed,  not  as  points  fully  established^  or  of 
undoubted  certainty,  but  as  sulg'ects  of  inquiry  and  disputation :  he 
appointed  a  day,  on  which  the  learned  were  invited  to  impugn  tliem, 
either  in  '         *"        '    '*       l  »-  l-  — i-;-;--j      i 

testations 

submission         ^^ 

tfae.  theses  spread  over  uermany  with  astonishing  rapidity ;  they  were 
read  with  the  greatest  eagerness ;  and  all  admired  the  boldness  of  the 
man, 'who  had  ventured  not  only  to  call  in  question  the  plenitude  of  papal 
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poweTy  but  fo  attack  the  Domimcans,  aimed  with  all  the  tenon  of 
inquisitorial  authority.* 

The  friars  of  St.  Augustine,  Luther^s  own  order^  thoug^h  addicted  with 
no  less  obsequiousness  than  the  other  monastic  ipteinities  to  the  papal 
see,  gave  no  check  to  the  publication  of  these  uncommon  opinions. 
Luther  had,  by  his  piety  and  learning,  acquired  eztraordinaiy  authority 
among  his  bretliren ;  he  professed  the  highest  rejf|;ard  for  the  authority  of 
the  pope;  his  professions  were  at  that  time  smcere;  and  as  a  secret 
enmity,  excited  b^  interest  or  emulation,  subsists  amonk  all  the  monastic 
orders  in  the  Romish  church,  the  Augustinians  were  hi^y  pleased  with 
his  invectives  against  the  Dominicans,  and  hoped  to  see  them  exposed  to 
the  hatred  and  scorn  of  the  people.  Nor  was  his  soverei^  the  elector 
of  Saxony,  the  wisest  prince  at  that  time  in  Germany,  dissatisfied  with 
this  obstruction  which  Luther  threw  in  the  way  of  the  publication  of 
indulgences.  He  secretly  encouraged  the  attempt,  and  flattered  himself 
that  this  dispute  among  the  ecclesiastics  themselves,  might  give  some 
check  to  the  exactions  of  the  court  of  Rome,  which  the  secular  princes 
had  long,  though  without  success,  been  endeavouring  to  oppose. 

Many  zealous  champions  immediately  arose  to  defend  opinions  on 
which  (he  wealth  and  power  of  the  churcn  were  founded,  against  Luther'9 
attacks.  In  opposition  to  his  theses,  Tetzel  published  counter-theses  at 
Francfort  on  the  Oder ;  Eccius,  a  celebrated  divine  of  Augsbuig,  endea- 
voured to  refute  Luther's  notions ;  and  Prierias,  a  Dominican  friar,  master 
of  the  sacred  palace  and  Inquisitor-general,  wrote  against  him  with  all  the 
virulence  of  a  scholastic  disputant.  But  the  manner  in  which  they  con- 
ducted the  controversy  did  little  service  to  their  cause.  Luther  attempted 
to  combat  indulgences  br  arguments  founded  in  reason,  or  derived  Irom 
scripture ;  they  produced  nothing  in  support  of  them,  but  the  sentiments 
of  schoolmen,  the  conclusions  of  the  canon  law,  and  the  decrees  of  popes,  t 
The  decision  of  judges  so  partial  and  interested,  did  not  satisfy  the  people, 
who  began  to  call  in  question  the  authority  even  of  these  venerable 
guides,  when  they  found  then)  standing  in  direct  opposition  to  the  dictates 
of  leason*  and  the  determinations  of  the  divine  law{.§ 

^  Latbeti  Opera,  Jenc,  1613,  vol  i.  imefitt  3.  p.  S.  08.  UiiL  of  CbancU  of  Traot  I17  F.  Paul,  p.  4. 
Seekond  Com  Apol.  p.  16.       t  F-  Paul,  p.  6.    itockend,  p.  40.    Paltfie.  p.  &       I  Seckend,  p.  30. 

^^Gttioctmrdini  lias  auenod  two  Uitngs  widi  recard  lo  Um  flnt  pnMBidgatkii  of  laiulgeneaa: 
1.  That  Leo  bcftowed  a  gift  of  ibe  profita  artoina  from  tbe  Bale  of  InduJieiicei  ia  Baxoay,  aad  th* 
adjacent  provinces  of  Germany,  upon  his  sister  Magdalen,  tbe  wife  of  Francesceito  Cibo,  Guie.  lib. 
13. 168.— 2.  Tbat  Arcemboido.  a  Genoese  ecclesiastio,  who  bad  been  bred  a  merebant,  and  atUI 
retained  all  the  activity  and  aadress  of  that  profesiion,  was  appointed  bv  ber  to  ooUect  the  money 
which  should  be  raised.  F.  Paul  has  followed  him  in  boib  iheM  peitlculais.  and  adds,  that  the 
Augustinians  in  Saxony  had  been  immemorlaUy  employed  In  pceaching  indulgences;  but  that 
Arcemb<4do  and  his  deputies,  hoping  to  gain  mora  1^  committing  tbia  imst  to  tbe  Dominicanst 
had  made  their  bargain  with  Tetzel,  and  tbat  Luther  was  prompted  at  first  to  oppose  Tetxd  and 
his  associates,  by  a  desire  of  taking  revenge  for  this  injury  ofierod  lo  bis  order.  F.  Paul,  p.  S, 
Almost  all  historians  since  their  time,  popbh  as  well  as  proteatant,  have,  witbcmt  examination, 
admitted  these  assertions  to  be  true  upon  their  authority.  But  nocwitfaataiMling  the  coacmilBg 
tcstluiony  uf  two  authoia  so  eminent  both  for  exactness  and  veracity,  we  may  observe, 

1.  l*hat  Felix  Ciontolori,  who  searched  the  pontiflcal  archives  on  purpose,  could  not  find  thm 
prctehdod  grant  to  Lco*s  sister  in  any  of  those  ropsters  where  It  must  neoessarily  have  been 
reeurdod.  Palav.  p.  5.-9.  Tbat  tbe  profits  arising  misn  indulgences  in  Saxony  aad  tbe  a4)acmit 
countries,  had  been  granted  not  to  Magdalen,  but  to  Albert,  archbishop  of  Meniz.  who  bad  tbe 
right  of  nominating  those  who  published  them.  Seek.  p.  IS.  Luib.  Oner.  1.  prcf.  p.  1.  Palav. 
p.  6. — 3.  That  Arcemboido  never  had  concern  in  the  puMieatioa  of  inoulgences  in  Saxony ;  bia 
district  was  Flanders  and  tbe  Un>er  and  Lower  Rhine.  Seek.  p.  14.  Pals  v.  p.  0.-4.  That  Luther 
and  his  adherents  never  mention  this  grant  of  Leo^s  to  his  sister ;  though  a  cbcumstanee  of  wbidi 
they  could  hardly  have  been  Ifpiorant,  and  which  they  vrould  have  be^  careful  not  to  suppresB.^- 
5.  Tlie  publication  of  indulgaices  in  Germany  was  not  usuallycommltted  to  tbe  Augustinlana. 
Tbe  promulgation  of  them,  at  three  different  periods  under  Julius  Jl.  was  nanted  to  tbe  Franciacana; 
the  Dominicans  had  been  empknred  in  the  same  office  a  short  tone  belbcetiiepresem  period.    Palav. 

£46.-— 6.  Tbe  promulgation  or  those  indulgence8»  which  first  excited  Lather's  taidignatlon,  wm 
trustsd  to  tbe  archbishop  of  Mentz,  in  conjunction  with  the  guardian  of  the  Frandacaw;  but 
the  latter  having  declined  accepting  of  that  uiut,  tlie  sole  right  became  vested  in  the  aicbblahopL 
Palav.  6.  Seek.  16, 17.— 7.  Luther  was  not  inatigated  by  bis  wapetnon  among  the  Augustiniaoa  to 
attack  tbe  Dominicans  their  rivals,  or  to  depreciate  inoulgences  because  they  were  pronralnted 
by  them;  his  opposition  tt>  their  opinions  and  vices  proceeusd  from  more  laudaUe  motivea.    Seek. 
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Heftnwhitef  thtae  oovshies  id  Ludier's  dodrimsy  which  iotavettod  all 
Oermaiiyy  eicited  little  attentioii  and  no  alann  in  tht  ooiut  of  Roma* 
Leo,  fend  of  elegant  and  refined  pleasuresy  intent  upon  great  achemei  ot 
policy,  a  stranger  to  theological  cootioTcnieSy  and  apt  to  de^fMae  ihem# 
reearded  with  the  utmost  indilforcnce  the  operatiom  of  an  obecure  friar» 
who»  in  the  heart  of  Germany,  carried  on  a  ocholastic  diiputatioo  in  a 
barbapoys  at^.  Little  did  he  apprehend,  or  Luther  himself  dream,  that 
the  effects  or  this  quarrel  wodd  be  so  fatal  to  the  papal  see.  Leo  imputed 
the  whole  to  monastic  enmity  and  emulation,  ana  seemed  inclined  not  to 
interpose  in  the  eont^  but  to  allow  the  Aueustinians  and  Dominicaos  to 
wrangle  about  the  matter  with  their  usual  ammosity. 

The  aolicitatioos,  however,  of  Ludier's  adversaries,  who  were  exaspe 
rated  to  a  high  degree  by  the  boldness  and  severity  with  which  be  am 
madverted  on  their  writings,  together  with  the  surpiisiog  progress  which 
his  opinions  made  in  different  parts  of  (Germany,  roused  at  last  the  atten* 
tion  of  the  court  of  Rome,  and  oblnd  Leo  to  take  measures  for  the 
security  of  the  churdi  against  an  attack  that  now  appeared  too  serious  to 
be  despised.    For  this  end,  he  summoned  Luther  to  appear  at  Rome 


[July,  1618],  within  sirty  days,  belbre  the  audilor  of  the  chamber,  and 
me  lnquisitor-|eneral  Irierias,  who  had  written  against  him,  whom  he 
empowered  jointly  to  examine  his  doctrines,  and  to  decide  conceming 
them,  rie  wrote,  at  the  same  time,  to  the  elector  of  Saxony,  beseeching 
him  not  to  protect  a  man  whose  heretical  and  profane  tenets  were  sv 
sbockiqr  to  pious  ears ;  and  emoioed  the  provincial  of  the  Aug^Uiitinians  to 
check,  by  his  autfaori^,  the  raalmess  of  an  arrogant  monk,  which  brought* 
dismce  upon  the  older  of  St.  Augustine,  and  gave  ofience  and  disturbance 
to  the  whole  church. 

From  the  strain  of  these  letten,  as  well  as  from  the  aomhistk»  of  a 
ludge  so  prejudiced  and  partial  as  Prierias,  Luther  easily  saw  what  sentence 
he  might  expect  at  Rome.  He  discovered,  for  that  reason,  the  utmost 
solicitude  to  have  his  cause  tried  hi  Germaqy,  and  before  a  less  suspected 
tribunal.  The  profesiois  in  the  univenity  of  Wittembe:^,  anxious  for  the 
safety  of  a  man  who  did  so  much  honour  to  their  society,  wrote  to  the 
pope,  and  after  empkr^kig  several  pretexts  to  excuas  Luther  from  appearing 
at  Rome,  entreated  Leo  to  commit  the  examination  of  his  docmoes  to 
some  persons  of  learning  and  authority  in  Germany.  The  elector  reouested 
the  same  diing  of  the  po(>e*s  legate  at  the  diet  otAugsbuig;  and  as  Luther 
himself,  who,  at  that  time,  was  so  far  from  haviqg  any  intention  to 
disclaim  die  papal  authority,  that  he  did  not  even  entertain  the  smallest 
suspicion  concerning  its  divine  original,  had  written  to  Leo  a  most  sub- 
missive letter,  promising  an  unreserved  compliance  with  his  will,  the  pope 
{^tified  them  so  far  as  to  empower  his  Wate  in  Gennaiiy,  <^inal  Car 
jetan,  a  Domhucan,  eminent  tor  scholastic  learning,  and  passionately  de* 
voted  to  the  Roman  see,  to  hear  and  determine  the  caure* 

Luther,  though  he  had  niod  reason  to  decline  the  judge  chosen  among 
his  avowed  adversaries,  did  not  heatate  about  appearing  before  C^jetan ; 
and  having  obtained  ^  empeioi^s  safe*coiiduct,  immediately  repaired  to 
Ai^burg.  The  cardinal  received  hhn  with  decent  respec^  and  endea- 
voured at  first  to  gain  upon  hhn  by  gentle  treatment.  The  cardinal,  relymg 
oo  the  superiority  of  his  own  talents  as  a  theologian^  entered  .into  a  formal 
dispute  with  Lumerooncendng  the  doctrines  contained  in  his  dieses.*    fiat 

B.  15.3a.  LvtliartO|Mn,I.p.S«.&&  A  diploinoratdttlKeBQailiVBUUM  bfterm.  VfMff 
Bvdii  ftm  wWcii  it  vpMn,  tbal  Um  name  or  tbe  cuwdltt  tf  the  Pimodtciw  ltxeuiiMii«  tOffftlior 
wifhibat  of  the  arcbbUiop,  ■Ithoogh  the  fonner  did  not  acL  The  Hmitt  of  thd  eovdlrf  to  Whteh 
tfadr  eommtalooa  extended,  vis.  the  dIoceM  of  M enife,  Mofdetarg,  Malbentadt,  and  the  lanlloriee 
gf  the  mMqwteof  nwaamiwsi  •»•  tuUtkmeA  to  Mwt  diftema    ttet  LlteraiiA  JUfixttat  pws 

'*im  the  ftneer  ^Mem  I  MMid,  upen  the  Mthoil9  <^  Atthar  Vn^  that  CMtOHB.UiM^i  H 
keoeeth  hie  dignity  to  eater  fDUaajf&aHnU  wtUi.lditfKr ;  but  aL3eausokre|  in  hb  WtuOtt  4a  U 
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tht  wteapooB  which  thej  employed  were  so  diflbfeDt^  Cajetan  appealing  to 
papal  decrees^  aod  the  opimons  of  schoohDen,  and  Luther  reatiDQ^  eDtuel/ 
OD  the  authori^^  of  scripture,  that  the  contest  was  altogether  fruitless. 
The  cardinal  lellnouished  the  character  of  a  disputant,  and  assuming  that 
of  judge,  enjoined  Luther,  by  virtue  of  the  apostolic  powers  with  which 
he  was  clothed,  to  retract  the  errors  which  he  had  uttered  with  regard  to 
mdalgences,  and  the  nature  of  &ith ;  and  to  abstain,  for  the  future,  fixun 
the  publication  of  new  and  dangerous  opinions.  Luther,  fiilly  persuaded 
of  the  truth  of  his  own  tenets,  and  confiirned  in  the  belief  of  them  by  the 
approbation  which  they  had  met  with  among  persons  conspicuous  bom  for 
leamiqg  and  piety,  was  surprised  at  this  abrupt  mention  of  a  recantation, 
before  anj  endeaTours  were  used  to  convince  nim  that  he  was  mistaken. 
He  had  flattered  himself,  that  in  a  conference  conceniog  the  points  in 
dispute  with  a  prelate  of  such  distinguished  abilities,  he  smxild  be  able  to 
lemove  many  of  those  imputations  with  which  the  ignorance  or  malice  of 
his  antuponists  had  loaded  him ;  but  the  high  tone  of  autlKMrity  that  the 
cardioalassumecL  eitinguished  at  once  all  hopes  of  this  kind,  and  cut  off 
ereiy  prospect  ot  advantage  from  the  interview.  His  native  intrepidity  oi 
mina,  nowever,  did  not  desert  him.  He  declared  with  the  utmost  nimness, 
that  he  could  not,  with  a  safe  conscience,  renounce  (pinions  which  he  be- 
lieved to  be  true ;  nor  should  any  consideration  ever  induce  him  to  do 
what  would  be  so  base  in  itself,  ana  so  offensive  to  God.  At  the  same  time 
he  continued  to  express  no  less  reverence  than  formerly  for  the  authority  of 
the  apostolic  see  ;*  he  signified  his  willingness  to  submit  the  whole  con- 
troversy to  certain  universities  which  he^  named,  and  promised  neither  to 
write  nor  to  preach  concerning  indulgences  for  the  future,  provided  his 
adversaries  were  likewise  enjoined  to  be  silent  with  respect  to  them.t 
All  these  oflen  Csgetan  disregarded  or  rejected,  and  still  insisted  peremp- 
torily on  a  simple  recantatkm,  tbreatenir^  him  with  ecclesiastical  censures, 
and  forbidding  him  to  appear  again  in  his  presence,  unless  he  resolved 
instantly  to  comp^  with  what  he  had  rejiuired.  This  hauKhty  and  violent 
manner  of  proceeding,  as  well  as  other  circumstances,  gave  Luther's  friends 
such  strong  reasons  to  suspect,  that  even  the  Imperial  Mfe  conduct  would 
not  be  able  to  protect  him  from  the  legate's  power  and  resentment,  that 
tliey  prevailed  on  him  to  withdraw  secretly  from  Augsbuig,  and  to  return 
to  his  own  countiy.  But  belbre  his  departure,  accordiiig  to  a  foim  oi 
which  there  had  been  some  examples,  he  prepared  [October  18]  a  solemn 
appeal  from  the  pope,  iU-infi»mea  at  that  time  concerning  bis  cause,  to  the 
pope,  when  he  should  receive  more  full  information  with  respect  to  it{ 

Ciyetan.  enraged  at  Luther's  abnipt  retreat,  and  at  the  publication  of 
his  appeal,  wrote  to  the  elector  of  Saxonv,  complaining  of  both ;  and 
requiring  him,  as  he  regautled  the  peace  of  tne  church,  or  the  authority  ot 
its  head,  either  to  send  that  seditious  monk  a  prisoner  to  Home,  or  to  banish 
him  out  of  his  territories.  It  was  not  from  theological  considerations  that 
Frederic  had  hitherto  countenanced  Luther :  he  seems  to  have  been  much 
a  straqger  to  controversies  of  that  kind,  and  to  have  been  little  interested 
in  them.  His  protection  flowed  almost  entirely,  as  hath  been  already 
obs^red,  from  political  motives,  and  was  afiurded  with  great  secrecy  and 
eaation.  He  had  neither  heard  any  of  Luther's  discourses,  nor  read  any 
of  his  books ;  thou^  all  Germany  resounded  with  his  fao^,  he  had  never 
once  admitted  him  mto  his  pre8ence.§  But  upon  this  demand  which  the 
cardinal  made,  it  became  necessary  to  throw  off  somewhat  of  his  former 
reserve.  He  had  been  at  great  expense,  and  had  bestowed  much  attention 
on  founding  a  new  univeisity,  an  object  of  considerable  importance  to 
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trerj  Gteiman  pnnce ;  and  foreseeing  how  fatal  a  blow  the  renioyal  of 
Luther  would  be  to  its  reputatioiit*  be,  under  various  pretexts,  and  with 
maoj  profusions  of  esteem  for  the  cardinal,  as  well  as  of  reverenoe  for 
the  pope,  not  only  declined  complying  with  either  of  his  requests,  but 
openly  discoverea  great  concern  for  Luther's  safetr.t 

The  Inflexible  rigour  with  which  Csjetan  insisted  on  a  simple  recantation^ 
gave  great  offence  to  Luther's  followers  in  that  age,  acd  hath  since  been 
censured  as  imprudent,  bv*  several  Popish  writers.  But  it  was  impossibI« 
for  the  legate  to  act  another  part.  The  judges  before  whom  Lutoer  had 
been  required  to  appear  at  Rome,  were  so  eager  to  display  their  zeal 
against  his  erron,  that,  without  waiting  for  the  expiration  of  tlie  sixty  days 
aJJowed  him  in  the  citation,  they  had  already  condemned  him  as  a  heretic! 
Leo  had,  in  several  of  his  briefs  and  letters,  stigmatized  him  as  a  child  oi 
iniquity,  and  a  man  given  up  to  a  reorobate  sense.  Nothing  less,  thereforet 
than  a  recantation  could  save  the  nonour  of  the  church,  whose  maxim  it 
is,  never  to  abandon  the  smallest  point  that  it  has  established,  and  which 
is  even  precluded,  by  its  pretensions  to  mfaJlibility,  from  having  it  in  its 
power  to  do  so. 

Luther*s  situation  at  this  time  was  such  as  would  have  filled  any  other 
person  with  the  most  disquieting  apprehensioDS'  He  could  not  expect 
that  a  prince  so  prudent  and  cautious  as  Frederic,  would,  on  his  accouut, 
set  at  defiance  tne  thunders  of  the  churchy  and  brave  the  papal  power, 
which  had  crushed  some  of  the  most  powerful  of  the  German  eniperors. 
He  knew  what  veneration  was  paid,  in  that  age,  to  ecclesiastical  de4 
cisions ;  what  terrors  ecclesiastical  censures  carried  along  with  them,  and 
how  easily  these  might  intimidate  aiid  shake  a  prince,  who  was  rather  his 
protector  from  policy,  than  b^  disciple  fiom  conviction.  If  he  should  be 
obliged  to  quit  Saxony,  he  liad  no  prospect  of  any  other  asylum,  and  must 
stand  exjDNosed  to  whatever  punishment  the  rage  or  bigotry  of  hu  enemies 
could  innict.  Tbougli  seosiue  of  his  danger,  ne  discovered  no  symptoms 
of  timidity  or  remisbness,  but  continued  to  vindicate  his  own  conduct  and 
opinions*  and  to  inveigh  against  those  of  his  adversaries  with  more  vehe* 
mence  than  ever.§ 

But  as  every  step  taken  by  the  court  of  Rome,  particularly  the  irregular 
sentence  by  which  he  had  been  so  precipitately  declared  a  heretic,  con* 
vinced  Lutner  that  Leo  would  soon  proceed  to  the  most  violent  measures 
against  him,  he  had  recourse  to  the  only  expedient  in  his  power,  in 
order  to  prevent  the  effect  of  the  papal  censures.  He  appealed  to  a 
general  council,  which  he  affirmed  to  by  the  representative  of  the  catholic 
church,  and  superior  in  power  to  the  pope,  who,  being  a  fallible  man, 
ml^t  err,  as  St.  Peter,  the  most  perfect  ot  his  predecessors  had  erred.U 

It  soon  appeared,  that  Luther  had  not  tormed  rash  conjectures  coocemino: 
the  intentions  of  the  Romish  church.  A  bull,  of  a  date  prior  to  his  appesu, 
was  issued  by  the  pope,  in  which  he  magnifies  the  virtue  and  efficacy  of 
induteences,  m  terms  as  extravagant  as  any  of  his  predecessors  had  ven- 
turea  to  use  in  the  darkest  ages ;  and  without  applying  such  palliatives,  or 
mentioniii^  such  concessions,  as  a  more  enlightened  period,  and  the  dis- 
positions m  the  minds  of  many  men  at  that  juncture,  seemed  to  call  for,  he 
required  adl  Christians  to  assent  to  what  he  delivered  as  the  doctrine  of 
the  catholic  church,  and  subjected  those  who  should  hold  or  teach  and 
contrary  opinion  to  the  heaviest  ecclesiastical  censures. 

Among  Luther's  followers,  this  bull,  which  they  considered  as  an  un« 
justifiable  effort  of  the  pope,  in  order  to  preserve  that  rich  brunch  of  hit 
revenue  which  arose  from  indukpences,  produced  little  efibct.  But,  among 
the  rest  of  his  countrymen,  such  a  clear  decision  of  the  sovereign  pontiff' 
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agaiDflt  him,  and  enforced  by  such  dreadful  penalties,  must  hare  been 
attended  with  consequences  very  fatal  to  his  cause ;  if  these  had  not  been 

{TOfented  in  a  great  measure  or  the  death  of  the  emperor  Maximilian, 
Januaiy  17, 1519 J  whom  both  his  pnnciples  and  his  mtereft  prompted  to 
support  the  authority  of  the  holy  see.  in  consequence  of  this  event,  the 
vicariat  of  that  part  of  Germany  which  is  governed  by  the  Saxon  laws, 
devolved  to  the  elector  of  Saxon}; ;  and  under  tiie  shelter  of  his  friendly 
administration,  Luther  not  only  enjoyed  tranquillity,  but  his  opinions  were 
suffered,  durine  the  interregnum  which  preceded  Charleses  election,  to 
lake  root  in  dmerent  places,  and  to  grow  up  to  some  degree  of  strength 
and  fiimness^  At  the  same  time,  as  the  election  of  an  emperor  was  a 
point  more  interesting  to  Leo  than  a  theological  controversy,  which  he  did 
not  understand,  and  of  which  be  could  not  foresee  the  consequences,  he 
was  so  extremely  solicitous  not  to  irritate  a  prince  of  such  considerable 
influence  in  the  electoral  college  as  Frederic,  that  he  discovered  a  great 
unwiUinf^ness  to  pronounce  the  sentence  of  excommunication  against  Luther, 
which  his  advenaries  continually  demanded  with  the  most  clamorous  im- 
portunity. 

To  tfaiese  political  views  of  the  pope,  as  well  as  to  his  natural  aversion 
from  severe  measures,  was  owing  the  suspension  of  any  further  proceedings 
against  Luther  for  eighteen  months.  Perpetual  negotiations,  however,  m 
order  to  bring  the  matter  to  some  amicable  issue,  were  carried  on  during  that 
space.  The  manner  in  which  the^  were  conducted  having  given  Luther 
many  opportunities  of  observii^  the  oomiption  of  the  court  of  Rome  :  its 
obstmacy  in  adhering  to  established  errors;  and  its  indifference  about 
truth,  however  clearly  proposed,  or  stror^ly  proved,  he  began  to  utter 
some  doubts  with  regard  to  the  divine  original  of  the  papal  authority.  A 
public  disputation  was  held  upon  this  important  Question  at  Leipsic, 
between  Luther  and  Eccius,  one  of  his  most  learned  ana  formidable  antago* 
nists :  but  it  was  as  fruitless  and  indecisive  as  sut^  scholastic  combats 
usually  prove.  Both  parties  boasted  of  having  obtained  the  victory ;  both 
were  confirmed  in  their  own  opinions ;  and  no  progress  was  made  towards 
deciding  the  point  in  controversy.* 

Nor  did  thn  spirit  of  opposition  to  the  doctrines  and  usurpations  of  the 
Romish  church  break  out  m  Saxony  alone ;  an  attack  no  less  violent,  and 
occasioned  by  the  same  causes,  was  made  upon  them  about  this  time  in 
Switzerland.  The  Franciscans  being  intrusted  with  the  promubalion  oi 
indulgences  <  in  that  country,  executed  their  commission  widi  the  same 
indiamtion  and  rapaciousness  which  bad  rendered  the  Dominicans  so 
odious  in  Germany.  They  proceeded,  nevertheless,  with  uninterrupted 
success  till  they^  arrived  at  "Zurich.  There  Zuinglius,  a  man  not  inferior  to 
Luther  himselt  in  zeal  and  intrepidity,  ventured  to  oppose  them ;  and  beinr 
anhnated  with  a  republican  boldness,  and  free  from  those  restraints  which 
stttgection  to  the  will  of  a  prince  imposed  on  the  German  reformer,  he 
advanced  with  moie  darii^  and  rapid  steps  to  overturn  the  whole  fabric 
of  the  established  relig^ion.f  The  appearance  of  such  a  vigorous  auxiliaiy, 
and  the  progress  which  he  made,  was,  at  first,  matter  of  great  joy  to 
Luther.  On  the  other  hand,  the  decrees  of  the  universities  of  uolo^me  and 
LouvaiDv  whicfa  pronounced  his  opinions  to  be  erroneous,  afforded  great 
eanse  of  triumph  to  his  adversaries. 

But  the  undaunted  spirit  of  Luther  acquired  additional  fortitude  from 
eveiT  inrtaace  of  opposition ;  and  pushing  on  his  inquiries  and  attacks  from 
one  ooctriDs  to  another,  he  began  to  shake  the  firmest  foundations  on  wiiich 
the  weahh  or  power  oi  the  church  were  established.    Leo  came  at  last  to 


be  coovinced,  that  all  hopes  of  reclaiming  him  by  forbearance  were  vain : 
several  prelates  of  great  wisdom  exclaimed  no  less  than  Luther's  penonal 
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advenariesi  against  the  pooe^n  unprecedented  lenitj  in  pennittiqr  an  inoonri- 

S'ble  heretic,  who  during  three  jean  had  beenendeayouring  to  suoreit  eveiy 
ini^  sacred  and  venerablet  still  to  remain  within  t^  bosom  of  the 
church ,  the  dignitj  of  the  papal  see  rendered  the  most  t^;oioii8  proceed* 
ings  necessary ;  the  new  emperor,  it  was  hoped,  would  support  its  autho- 
rity;  nor  did  it  seem  probable  that  the  elector  of  Satooj  would  so  iaribiget 
his  usual  caution,  as  to  set  himself  in  opposition  to  their  united  power. 
The  coliegje  of  cardinals  was  often  assembled,  in  older  to  prepare  the 
sentence  with  due  deliberation,  and  the  ablest  canonists  were  coiMmod  how 
it  m^ht  be  expressed  with  iinezceptionable  formality.  At  last,  on  the 
fifleenth  of  June,  one  thousand  five  hundred  and  twenty,  the  bull,  so  iatal 
to  the  church  of  Rome,  was  issued.  Forty-one  pn^positions,  extracted  out 
of  Luther's  works,  are  therein  condemned  as  bereticai,  scandalous,  and 
ofiensive  to  pious  ears;  all  persrns  are  forbidden  to  read  his  writlQipk  upon 
pain  of  excommunication;  sucb  as  had  any  of  them  in  their  cadoaj  are 
commanded  to  commit  them  to  the  flames ;  be  himself,  if  he  did  not  in  suty 
days,  publicly  recant  his  enora,  and  bum  his  bodes,  is  pronouiiced  an 
obstinate  heretic;  is  excommunicated,  and  delivered  unto  Satan  lor  the 
destruction  of  his  fiesh ;  and  all  secular  princes  are  required,  wider  pain  of 
incurring  the  same  censure,  to  seize  his  person^  that  he  might  be  punished 
as  his  cnmes  deserved.* 

The  publicatiob  of  this  bull  in  Germany  excited  various  passions  ia 
different  places.  Luther's  adversaries  exulted,  as  if  his  paitv  and  opinions 
had  been  crushed  at  once  bv  such  a  decisive  blow.  His  ibUowers,  whose 
reverence  for  the  papal  autoority  daily  diminished,  read  Leo^s  anathemas 
with  more  indignation  than  terror.  In  some  cities,  the  pe<^le  violently 
obstructed  the  promulgation  of  the  bull:  in  others,  the  persons  who 
attempted  to  publish  it  were  insulted,  and  the  bull  itself  toro  in  pieces^  and 
trodden  under  foot.t 

This  sentence,  which  he  had  for  some  time  expected,  did  not  discooceit 
or  intimidate  Luther.  AAer  renewing  his  appeal  to  the  general  council 
fNov.  17],  he  published  remarks  upon  the  buD  of  excoromunicatioo ;  and 
Dein^  now  persuaded  that  Leo  had  been  guilty  both  of  impiety  and  iqlustioe 
ID  his  proceediogs  against  him,  lie  boldljf  declared  the  pooe  to  be  that  man 
of  sin,  or  Antichrist,  whose  appearance  is  f<Hetold  in  the  jKew  Testament; 
he  declaimed  against  his  tyranny  and  usurpations  with  greater  violence 
than  ever :  he  exhorted  all  Christian  princes  to  shake  off  such  an  ignominious 
yoke ;  ana  boasted  of  his  own  happiness  in  being  marked  out  as  the  object  of 
ecclesiastical  indignation^  because  he  had  ventured  to  assert  the  liberty  of 
mankind.    Nor  did  Jie  confine  his  expressions  of  contempt  for  the  papal 

Kwer  to  words  alone ;  Leo  having,  in  execution  of  the  bull,  appointed 
ither's  book  to  be  burnt  at  Rome,  he,  by  way  of  retaliation,  assembled 
all  the  professors  and  students  in  the  university  of  Wittemberg,  and  with 
great  pomp,  in  presence  of  a  vast  multitude  of  spectatoriwcast  the  vohmes 
of  the  canon  law,  together  with  the  buU  of  excommunication,  into  the 
flames;  and  his  example  was  imitated  in  several  cities  of  Germany*  The 
manner  in  which  he  justified  this  action  was  still  more  offensive  tiian  the 
action  itself.  Having  collected  fi^m  the  canon  law  some  of  the  most 
extravagant  propositions  with  regard  to  the  plenitude  and  omnlpoteDoe  of 
the  papal  power,  as  well  as  the  subordination  of  all  secular  junsdictioD  to 
the  autoontjrof  tbeholy  see,  he  published  these  with  a  commentary,  poiritiif 
out  the  impiety  of  such  tenets,  and  their  evident  tendenqr  to  suhveit  aB 
civil  goverDment.t 

Suai  was  the  progress  which  Luther  had  made,  and  such  the  state  of  hii 
party,  when  Charles  arrived  in  Germany.  No  secular  prince  had  hitheltii 
embraced  Luther's  opinions;  no  change  m  the  established  fonne  of  woitMp 
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had  been  introduced,  and  no  encroachments  had  been  made  upon  the  pos- 
sessions or  iurisdiction  of  the  cleiigy;  neither  party  had  yet  proceeded  to 
action ;  and  the  controirersj,  thougn  conductea  with  great  heat  and  passion 
on  both  sides,  was  still  carried  on  with  its  proper  weapons,  with  theses, 
disputations,  and  replies.  A  deep  impression,  However,  was  made  upon 
the  minds  of  the  people ;  their  reverence  for  ancient  institutions  and  doc- 
trines was  shaken ;  and  the  materials  were  already  scattered,  which  kindled 
into  the  combustion  that  soon  spread  over  all  Germany.  Students  crowded 
from  erery  province  of  the  empire  toWittembeig;  and  under  Luther  him* 
self,  Melancthon,  Carlostaditis,  and  other  masters  then  reckoned  eminent, 
imbibed  opinions,  which,  on  their  return,  they  propagated  among  their 
countrymen^  who  listened  to  them  with  that  iond  attention,  which  truth, 
when  accompanied  with  novelty,  naturally  commands.* 

During  the  course  of  these  transactions,  the  court  of  Rome,  though  under 
the  direction  of  one  of  its  ablest  pontic,  neither  formed  its  schemes  with 
that  profound  sagacity,  iior  executed  them  with  that  steady  perseverance, 
which  had  long  rendered  it  the  most  perfect  model  of  poliiical  wisdom  to 
the  rest  of  Europe.  When  Luther  began  to  declaim  against  indulgences, 
two  different  methods  of  treating  him  lay  before  the  pope ;  by  adopting 
one  of  which,  the  attempt,  it  is  probable,  might  have  been  cnished,  aivd  by 
the  other,  it  mi^ht  have  been  rendered  innocent.  If  Luther^a  first  departure 
from  the  doctnnes  of  the  church  had  instantly  drawn  upon  him  the  weight 
of  its  censures,  the  dread  of  these  might  have  restramed  the  elector  of 
Saxony  from  protecting  him,  might  have  deterred  the  people  from  listenii^ 
to  his  discourses,  or  even  might  have  overawed  Luther  nimself ;  and  his 
name,  like  that  of  many  good  men  before  his  time,  would  now  have  been 
known  to  the  world  only  for  his  honest  but  ill-timed  effort  to  correct  the 
corruptions  of  the  Romish  church.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  pope  had 
early  testified  some  displeasure  with  the  vices  and  excesses  of  the  friars 
who  had  been  employed  in  publishing  indulgences ;  if  he  had  forbidden  the 
mentioning  of  controverted  points  in  discourses  addressed  to  the  people : 
if  he  had  enjoined  the  disputants  on  both  sides  to  be  silent ;  if  he  had 
been  careful  not  to  risk  the  credit  of  the  church,  by  defining  articles  which 
had  hitherto  been  left  undetermined ;  Luther  would,  probably,  have  stopt 
short  at  his  first  discoveries ;  he  would  not  have  been  rorced,  in  self-defence, 
to  venture  upon  new  ground,  and  the  whole  controveny  might  possibly 
have  died  away  insensibly;  or,  being  confined  entirely  to  the  schools, 
might  have  been  carried  on  with  as  little  detriment  to  the  pjeace  and  unity 
of  the  Romish  church,  as  that  which  the  Franciscans  maintain  with  the 
Dominicans  concerning  the  immaculate  conception,  or  that  between  the 
Jansenists  and  Jesuits  concerning  the  operations  of  grace.  But  ].ieo,  by 
fluctuating  between  these  opposite  systems,  and  by  embracing  them  alter* 
nately,  defeated  the  effects  or  both.  By  an  improper  exertion  of  authority, 
Luther  was  exaB{)erated,  but  not  restrained.  By  a  mistaken  exercise  of 
lenity,  time  was  ^ven  for  his  opinions  to  spread,  but  no  progress  was  made 
towards  reconciling  him  to  the  church ;  and  even  the  sentence  of  excom^ 
munieation,  which  at  another  juncture  might  have  been  decisive,  waa 
delayed  so  long,  that  it  became  at  last  scarcely  an  object  of  terror. 

Such  a  series  of  errors  in  the  measures  of  a  court  seldom  chaigeable 
with  mistaking  its  own  true  interest,  is  not  more  astonishing  than  the  wie* 
dom  which  appeared  in  Luther's  conduct.  Though  a  pemt^t  stranger  to 
the  maxims  of  wordly  wisdom,  and  incapable,  from  the  impetuosity  of  hia 
temper,  of  observing  them,  he  was  led  naturally,  by  the  method  in  which 
he  made  his  discoreries,  to  cany  on  his  operations  m  a  manner  which  coo* 
Iributed  more  to  their  success,  than  if  eveiy  step  he  took  had  been  pre« 
scribed  by  thii  most  artfiil  policy.    At  the  time  when  be  set  bimaelf  tQ 
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• 

oppoM  Tetidf  he  was  far  (ram  iotendinr  that  fefonnation  wlikh  he  tAer> 
wards  eflbcted ;  and  would  haTe  tremblad  with  hocror  at  tha  thoiigirti  of 
what  at  last  be  gloried  in  accoropUshini^.  The  knowledgt  of  troth  was 
not  poured  into  his  miod  all  at  oncOf  h^  any  qpecial  revelatioo ;  he  aoquiiad 
it  by  industiy  and  meditation^  and  his  progress*  of  oonsequenoe^  was  g» 
dual.  The  doctrines  of  ^peiy  are  so  chmj  coooected,  that  the  ezposiqr 
of  one  error  conducted  him  naturally  to  the  detection  of  others ;  and  afl 
the  parts  of  that  artificial  fabric  were  so  united  toeethert  that  the  puUliy 
down  of  one  loosened  the  foundation  of  the  rest»aiMieudmd  it  mors  easy 
to  overturn  them.  In  coofutiry  the  eztnvagant  tenets  conoiroin^  indul- 
gencesy  he  was  pblked  to  HMuire  into  the  true  cause  of  our  justification 
and  acceptance  with  God.  The  knowledge  of  that  discoTered  to  him  by 
degrees  the  inutility  of  pi]griBia|g;e8  and  penances ;  the  ▼ani^  of  relying 
on  the  intercesskxi  of  saints :  the  impiety  of  worshipphig  them ;  the  abuses 
of  auricular  confession ;  ana  the  imaginaiy  existence  of  puigatoiy.  The 
detection  of  so  many  errors  led  him  of  coune  to  consider  the  cfaaracler  of 
the  deigy  who  taught  them ;  and  their  enorbitant  wealthf  ttie  severe 
iqjunction  of  celibacy,  together  with  the  intolerable  rigour  of  monastic 
▼rnvsy  appeared  to  nim  the  great  sources  of  their  comipdon.  From 
thence»  it  was  but  one  step  to  call  in  question  the  divine  original  of  the 
papal  power,  which  authorixed  and  suppmted  such  a  system  of  errors 
As  the  unavoidable  result  of  the  whole,  be  disclaimed  the  infallibility  of 
the  pope,  the  decisions  of  schoolmen,  or  any  other  human  authority,  and 
auppeaTed  to  the  word  of  Ood  as  the  only  standard  of  theological  troth. 
To  this  gradual  progress  Lutfier  owed  his  success.  His  heaters  were  not 
shocked  at  first  by  any  proposition  too  repugnant  to  their  ancient  pnejie 
dices,  or  too  remote  trom  established  (mmJons.  They  were  conducted 
insensibly  from  one  doctrine  to  another.  Their  faith  ana  coovictkm  were 
able  to  keep  pace  with  his  discoveries.  To  the  same  causfr  was  owing 
the  inattention,  and  even  indifference,  with  wiiich  Leo  viewed  Luther? 
first  proceedings.  A  direct  or  vk>lent  attack  upon  the  authority  of  the 
church  would  at  onoe  have  dmwn  upon  Luther  the  whole  weight  of  its  vcn* 
geance ;  but  as  this  was  far  from  his  thoughts,  as  he  continued  long  to  profess 
ereat  respect  for  tlie  pope,  and  made  repeated  oflfevs  of  submission  to  Us 
decisions,  there  seemed  to  be  no  reason  for  appvehendiw  that  he  would 
prove  the  author  of  any  desperate  revoK ;  and  ne  was  suflerod  to  proceed 
step  by  step,  in  undomimng  the  constitution  of  the  church,  until  the 
remedy  applied  at  last  came  too  late  to  produce  any  efiect. 

But  whatever  advantages  Luther's  cause  dterived,  either  from  the  mis- 
takes of  his  adversaries,  or  from  his  own  good  conduct,  the  sudden  pro- 
gress and  film  establishment  of  his  doctrines  must  not  be  ascribed  to  these 
alone.  The  same  coRuption»in  the  church  of  Rome  which  he  condemned, 
had  been  attacked  long  before  his  time.  The  same  opinions  which  he 
now  propagated,  had  been  published  in  different  places,  and  were  sup* 
ported  by  the  same  arguments.  Waldus  in  the  twelfth  centuiy,  WickftflT 
m  the  fourteenth,  and  Huss  in  the  fifteenth,  had  faiveighed  against  the  errors 
of  popeiy  with  great  boldness,  and  confuted  them^  with  more  ingenuitT 
ana  leaning  than  could  have  been  expected  in  those  illiterate  ages  In  which 
they  flourished.  But  all  these  premature  attempts  towards  a  reformation 
proved  abortive.  Such  feeble  lights,  incapable  of  dispelNng  the  darknets 
which  then  covered  the  church,  were  soon  extinguished :  and  thopgh  the 
doctrines  of  these  pious  men  produced  some  emcts,  ami  left  some  traces 
ID  the  countries  where  they  taught,  they  were  neither  extensive  nor  cufi- 
siderable.    Many  powerful  causes  contributed  to  facilitate  Luther's  pnn 

Sess,  which  either  did  not  exist,  or  did  not  operate  with  fiill  force  m  toeif 
ys ;  and  at  tluit  critical  and  mature  juncture  when  he  appeared,  clrcumt 
flCances  of  eveij  kind  concurred  in  rendering  each  step  that  bo  took  sufiii 
iful. 


M  THE  REIGN  OF  THE  [Booj(  IL 

Tfae  long  tnd  scandalous  schism  which  diyided  the  church  during  the 
latler  put  of  the  fourteenth  and  the  b^.nnnig  of  the  fifteenth  centuries, 
had  a  great  e^ct  in  diminishing  the  veneration  with  which  the  world  had 
been'  accustomed  to  view  the  papal  dignitf .  Two  or  three  contending 
pontifi  luaming  about  Europe  at  a  time  ;  fawning  on  the  princes,  whom 
ftey  wanted  to  gain ;  extorting  hif^  sums  Of  money  from  the  countries 
which  acknowledged  their  authority:  excommunicating  their  rirals,  and 
cunii^  those  who  adhered  to  them ;  aiscredited  their  pretensicns  to  infal- 
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to  choose,  among  these  infallible  guides,  whom  they  would  please  to  foU 
low.  The  proceedings  of  the  councils  of  Constance  and  Basil  spread  this 
disrespect  lor  the  Romish  see  still  wider,  and  by  their  bold  exertion  of 
authority  in  deposing  and  electing  popes,  taught  the  world  that  there  was 
in  the  cnurch  a  jurimction  superior  even  to  tne  papal  power,  which  they 
had  k»%  believed  to  be  eaipKsat* 

The  wound  given  on  that  occasion  to  the  papal  authority  was  scaroely 
healed  up,  when  the  pontificates  of  Alexander  VL  and  Julius  IL,  both  able 
princes»  but  detestable  ecclesiastics,  raised  new  scandal  in  Chnstendom. 
The  profligate  morals  of  the  foitner  in  private  life ;  the  fraud,  the  injus* 
tice,  and  cmelty  of  his  public  administration,  place  him  on  a  level  with 
those  tyrants,  whose  deeds  are  the  greatest  reproach  to  human  nature. 
The  latter,  though  a  stranger  to  the  oiious  pessKxis  which  prompted  his 
predecessor  to  oommit  so  many  unnatural  onmes,  was  under  the  dominion 
of  a  restless  and  uDgoveiuble  ambition,  that  scorned  all  considerations  of 
gratitude,  of  decency,  or  of  justice,  when  they  obstnicted  the  execution 
of  his  scnemes.  It  was  hardly  possible  to  be  firmly  persuaded  that  the 
infallible  knowledge  of  a  religion,  whose  chief  precepts  are  purity  and 
humility,  was  deposited  ib  the  breasts  of  the  profligate  Alexander  or  the 
overbeanog  Julius.  The  opinion  of  those  who  exalted  the  autb^^ty  of  a 
oouncil  above  that  of  the  pope,  spread  woadeifuUy  under  their  pontifi* 
cates ;  and  as  the  enu>eror  and  French  kings,  who  were  alternately  en- 
gaged in  hostilities  witn  those  active  pontifi,  pennltted  and  even  encou* 
nged  their  subjects  to  expose  their  vices  with  all  the  violence  of  invec- 
tive and  all  the  petulance  of  ridicule,  men*s  ears  being  accustomed  to 
these,  were  not  shocked  with  the  bold  or  ludicrous  discourses  of  Luther 
and  his  followers  concerning  the  papal  dignity. 

Nor  were  such  excesses  connned  to  the  head  of  the  church  alone. 
Many  of  the  dignified  clergy,  secular  as  well  as  regular,  being  the  youneer 
sons  of  noble  families,  who  nad  assumed  the  ecclesiastieal  character  Tor 
no  other  reason  but  that  they  found  in  the  church  stations  of  great  dignity 
and  aflluenoe,  were  accustomed  totally  to  neglect  the.  duties  of  their  office, 
and  indulged  themselves  without  reserve  hi  all  the  vices  to  which  mat 
wealth  and  idleness  naturally  give  birth.  Though  the  inferior  cicigy 
were  prevented  by  their  poverty  fifom  imitating  Uie  expensive  luxuiy  of 
their  superiors,  yet  gross  ignorance  and  low  debauchexy  rendered  them  as 
contemptible  as  the  other  were  odious.*  The  severe  and  unnatural  law 
of  celibacy  to  which  both  were  equally  subject,  occasioned  such  irregu* 
brities,  that  in  several  parts  of  Europe  the  concubinage  of  priests  was 
not  only  permitted,  but  enjoined.  The  employing  of  a  remedy  so  coo- 
trary  to  die  precepts  of  the  Christian  religion,  is  the  strongest  proof  that 

*  The  comipc  Hate  of  tbs  chiirch,  prior  to  Ibo  Eofonutlon,  i*  aokooiwledfed  Inr  an  author,  who 
w»  both  abumtantiy  able  tt>  Jodte  oonoeminf  tUa  mister,  and  who  wae  not  pver-iorwanl  to  confoaa 
II.  »*  For  ■OBM  yean  (eaT*  BdlamUoe)  before  ibe  Lotfaerao  and  Cahrinktie  hcreelee  wera  pub- 
Ihhed,  there  was  noC  (ae  cooieaiporaiy  anthoie  teeUiV)  any  aevflrtty  la  eeclariaetkal  Judlcaiorlea, 
any  diictpllae  with  refard  to  moials,  any  knowledse  of  aacred  Uitratare,  any  reveranoe  for  diTin* 
tbhip ;  tbara  wae  ateoel  not  any  reUglon  wmainhig."  Bdlarmtaini  Oondo  xxrUI.  Oper.  tiMn.  vU 
auTtM.  edit.  Colon.  1617.  apod  GardwU  HiM.  Bran.  Banovad,  toI.  I.  p.  8S. 
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4w  eriiMt  it  was  intended  to  pverent  were  both  numeroaB  and  iU|frant. 
Long  befcne  the  sixteenth  centuiy,  manr  authon  of  neat  name  and  autho- 
rity fctre  such  descriptions  of  the  dissolute  nu>rals  m  the  clei^gyy  te  seem 
almost  incredibie  in  the  present  age.*  The  voluptuous  Htos  of  ecclesi' 
asdcB  occasioned  great  scandal,  not  only  because  their  manuers  wen 
inooDtistent  with  their  sacred  character ;  nut  the  laity  being  accustomed 
to  sse  several  of  them  raised  from  the  lowest  stations  to  the  greatest  afHu- 
ence,  did  not  show  the  same  indulgence  to  their  excesses,  as  to  those  of 
persons  possessed  of  hereditary  wealth  or  grandeur;  and  viewing  their 
condition  with  mors  envy,  they  censured  their  crimes  with  greater  seyerity. 
Nothing,  thereibre,  could  be  more  acceptable  to  Luther's  bearers,  than  the 
violence  with  which  he  exclaimed  against  the  immoralities  of  churdbmen,. 
and  every  person  in  Us  audience  could,  from  his  own  observation,  confirm 
the  truth  of  his  invectives. 

The  soaadal  of  these  crimes  was  greatly  increased  by  the  facility  with 
which  such  as  committed  them  obtained  pardon.  In  all  the  European 
kingdoms,  the  impotence  of  the  civil  magistrate,  under  forms  of  rovem- 
nent  extremely  irregular  and  turbulent,  made  it  necessary  to  relax  the 
rigour  of  Justice,  and  upon  payment  of  a  certain  fine  or  composition 
prescribed  by  law,  judges  were  accustomed  to  remit  farther  punishment,, 
even  of  the  most  atrocious  crimes*  The  court  of  Rome,  always  attentive 
to  the  means  of  augmenting  its  revenues,  imitated  this  practice,  and,  by 
e  preposterous  acconunodation  of  it  to  religious  concerns,  granted  its 
pardons  to  such  transgressors  as  gave  a  sum  oT money  in  order  to  purchase 
them*  As  the  idea  of  a  composition  for  crimes  was  then  famuiar,  tiiis 
strange  traffic  was  so  far  from  shocking  mankind,  that  it  soon  became 
general ;  and  in  order  to  prevent  any  imposition  in  canning  it  on,  the 
officers  of  the  Roman  chancery  pubiisfaod  a  book,  containing  the  pre- 
cise sum  to  be  exacted  for  the  panion  of  every  particular  sin.  A  deacon 
guilty  of  murder  was  absolved  for  twenty  crowns.  A  bishop  or  abbot 
might  assassinate  for  three  hundred  livres.  Any  ecclesiastic  might  violate 
his  vows  of  chastity,  even  with  the  most  anravating  circumstances,  for 
the  third  part  of  that  sum.  Even  sucb  shocKuig  crimes,  as  occur  seldom 
in  human  fife,  and  perhaps  exist  only  in  the  impure  imagination  of  a  casuist, 
were  taxed  at  a  veiy  moderate  rate.  When  a  more  regular  and  perfect 
mode  of  dispensing  justice  came  to  be  introduced  into  civil  courts,  the 
practice  of  paying  a  cominmtion  for  crimes  went  gradually  into  disuse ; 
and  mankind  having  ac€[uired  more  accurate  notions  concerning  religion 
and  morality,  the  conditions  on  which  the  court  of  Rome  bestowed  its 
pardons  appeared  impious,  and  were  considered  as  one  great  source  of 
ecclesiastical  corruption«t 

This  degeneracy  of  manners  among  the  clergy  might  have  been  tolentedi 

*  Centmii  GravamiDa  Nadon.  6«iimii.  in  Faadcalo  Rer.  ezpetend.  et  fugieDdamm,  per  Ortni- 
mmm  erattam.  vol.  1. 301 .  See  tamamerable  pajnges  to  the  lame  purpose  in  the  appendii,  or  eecond 
▼okme,  fsbttdied  bgr  Edward  Brown.  See  aleoHem.  Tonder  Banh,  Blit  Lit.  Kelbnn.  pan  ill. 
and  tlie  vast  eoOectiana  of  Waldiiiu  in  Ua  four  volumee  of  Monumenu  Medii  iEvi.    Gotlliif.  1757. 

The  authon  I  have  quoftd  enumerate  the  Ticoe  of  the  clergy.  When  they  ventured  upon  actiona 
ainBtffieily  erlmiAal,  we  may  eonclade  Siat  they  would  be  leee  aerapuJoue  with  reapeet  to  ifae  deoo- 
gmm  of  hahaTionr.  AeeonUngly  their  negloec  of  the  decent  eonaoct  loitable  to  their  profieikju, 
seema  to  have  fiven  great  olfence.  In  order  to  Qjuatrate  thle,  I  ihaii  trancribe  one  paaage,  becauw 
ft  ia  takeii  not  from  any  author  whoee  profeiied  puipoee  it  waa  to  deacribe  the  improper  eondnct  of 
dmwnnA  who,  ftem  pigliidica  or  artHlta,  may  be  enppoeed  to  aggravate  the  eharge  againel 


— »i.  «-^cnqMrorCbaileily.lnaletterlothearehblflhopof  Mentx,  A.  D.  135S,  e^didrtingJiiM 
to  refbnn  the  ^Keordera  of  the  elergy,  thus  ezpremee  lilmadf,  "  De  Ctuieti  patrimonio,  ludoe,  naall- 
laAiet  tomeaaientaenivent;  habitum  mJUtarem  cum  pneteztii  aurelset  aigentele  geeiantf  eteaK 
caoanrilltarei;  oonam  etbaKl)amnutrfamt,eiaihilqaooad  vham  et  etdinem  efclewaartwtt  ma^ 
tac,  oetendunL  MiUtarlboa  se  duntazat  et  Kculaiibua  actftnuhyita  el  moribus,  in  sue  lalutie  dir 
idlomt  et  generale  populi  aeandalum,  Innnlecent.'*  Codex  Diplomatirna  Aneedotorum,  per  VaL 
_Td.  Gudcnum,  ^o.  vol.  iil.  p.  438. 

rraaekal.Ber.expeuetftig.L3SS.    J.  O.  Schelhondi  Amenlt    LIterar.  Franeof.  17S6.  toL  IL 
"     IMetlon.tfeBayle,Ani«.Baack.flTu|vlQa.   TanOnoeiltr.]UiaM«»,«idU.rnB0or.|SaaU 
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pezhaps,  with  ffreater  indulgence,  if  their  exoibitant  ridiet  and  power 
had  not  enabled  them,  at  the  same  time,  to  encroach  on  the  rkfata  oTeTeij 
oti^er  order  of  men.  It  is  the  genius  of  supeistition,  food  of  whatever  is 
pompous  or  gprand,  to  set  no  bounds  to  its  liberality  towards  persons  whom 
It  esteems  sacred,  and  to  think  its  expressions  of  regard  detectire,  unless 
it  hath  raised  them  to  the  height  of  wealth  and  autMnity.  Hence  flowed 
the  extensive  revenues  and  jurisdiction  poesessed  by  the  church  in  eveiy 
oountiy  of  Europe,  and  which  we?e  become  intolerable  to  the  lai^y  from 
whose  uodisceimiig  bounty  they  were  at  first  derived.    - 

The  burden,  however,  of  ecclesiastical  oppression  had  fallen  with  such 
peculiar  weight  on  the  Gennans,  as  rendered  themt  though  naturally 
exempt  from  levitr,  and  tenacious  of  their  ancient  customs,  more  inclina- 
ble than  any  people  in  Europe  to  listen  to  those  who  called  on  them  to 
assert  their  liberty.  During  the  lonj^  contests  between  the  popes  and 
emperon  concerning  the  right  of  investiture,  and  the  wars  which  toctfe  occa- 
sioned, most  of  the  considerable  German  ecclesiastics  joined  the  papal  factioiK 
and  while  engaged  in  rebellion  against  the  head  of  the  empire,  tney  seized 
the  Imperial  domains  and  revenues,  and  usurped  the  Imperial  junsdiction 
within  their  own  diocesses.  Upon  the  re-estabiishment  of  tranquillity, 
they  still  retained  these  usurpations,  as  if  by  the  length  of  an  uqjust 
possession  they  had  acquired  a  leg^l  right  to  them.  The  emperors,  toe 
feeble  to  wrest  them  out  of  their  hands,  were  obliged  to  grant  the  deigy 
fiefs  of  those  ample  territories,  and  they  eqjoyed  all  the  immunities  as 
well  as  honours  which  belonged  to  feudal  barons.  By  means  of  these^ 
many  bishops  and  abbots  in  Germany  were  not  only  ecclesiastics,  but 
princes,  and  their  character  and  manne.iB  partook  more  of  the  license  too 
nequent  among  the  latter,  than  of  the  sanctity  which  became  the  foimer.* 

The  unsettled  state  of  government  in  Germ^,  and  the  fiequent  wan 
to  which  that  country  was  exposed,  contributed  m  another  manner  towards 
aggrandizing  ecclesiastics.  The  only  property,  during  those  tknes  of 
anarohy,  which  enjoyed  security  from  the  oppresskm  ofthe  great,  or  the 
ravages  of  war,  was  that  which  belonged  to  tne  church.  This  was  owing^, 
not  only  to  the  great  reverence  for  the  sacred  character  prevalent  in  those 
jwes,  but  to  a  superstitious  dread  of  the  sentence  of  excommunication, 
which  the  cleigy  were  ready  to  pronounce  against  all  who  invaded  their 
possessions.  Mziny  observing  this,  made  a  sunender  of  thebr  lands  to 
ecclesiastics,  and  consenting  to  hold  them  in  fee  of  the  church,  obtained 
9A  its  vassals  a  degree  of  safety,  which  without  this  device  they  were 
unable  to  procure.  Bj[  such  an  increase  of  the  number  of  their  vassals, 
the  power  of  ecclesiastics  received  a  real  and  pennanent  augmentation ; 
and  as  lands,  held  in  fee  by  the  limited  tenures  common  in  thos^  ages, 
ofUn  returned  to  the  persons  on  whom  the  fief  depended,  oonsider&le 
additions  were  made  in  this  wa^  to  the  prop'srty  of  the  cleigy.f 

The  solicitude  of  the  cleigy  in  providing  for  the  safety  of  their  own 
persons,  was  still  greater  than  that  which  they  displayed  in  securiw 
their  possessions :  and  their  efforts  to  attain  it  were  still  more  succesduL 
As  they  were  consecrated  to  the  priestly  office  with  much  outward 
solemnity ;  were  distinguished  from  the  rest  of  mankind  by  a  peculiaz 
garb  and  manner  of  life  ;  and  amg^ated  to  their  order  many  privileges 
which  do  not  belong  to  other  Christians,  they  naturally  became  the  ol^jects 
of  excessive  veneration.  As  a  superstitious  spirit  spread,  they  were 
tegarded  as  beings  of  a  superior  species  to  the  profene  laity,  whom  it 
would  be  impious  to  try  by  the  same  laws,  or  to  subject  to  the  samn 
punishments.  This  exemption  from  civil  jurisdiction,  granted  at  fint  to  - 
ecclesiastics  as  a  mark  of  respect,  they  soon  claimed  as  a  point  of  right. 
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Thk  valuable  immimity  of  the  priesthood  is  aasertedy  not  only  in  ihi 
decrees  of  popes  and  councilst  but  was  coofiimed  in  the  most  ample  fons 
hj  many  of  the  greatpst  emperois.*  As  long:  ^  the  clerical  cbaractei 
xemainedy  the  penon  of  an  ecclesiastic  was  in  some  degree  sacred ;  ani 
wiless  be  were  degraded  from  his  office*  the  unhallowed  hand  of  the  civr 
jndee  duist  not  touch  him.  But  as  the  power  of  degradation  was  lodgea 
m  uie  q>iritual  courts,  the  difficulty  ana  expense  of  obtaining  such  a  sein 
teoce,  too  oAen  secured  absolute  unpunity  to  ofienders.  Many  assumed 
the  clerical  character  (or  no  other  reason,  than  that  it  might  screen  them 
fiom  the  punishment  which  their  aotioBS  deserved.!  The  Grerman  nobles 
complained  loudly,  that  these  anointed  malefactors,  as  they  called  them^ 
seldom  siiflered  capitally,  even  for  the  most  atrocious  crimes  ;  and  their 
independence  on  the  civil  magistrate  is  often  mentioned  in  the  remonstrances 
of  the  diets,  as  a  privilege  equally  pernicious  to  society,  and  to  the  monis 
of  tiiecleicy. 

While  tne  cleigy  asserted  the  privi]efl;es  of  their  own  cHrder  with  so 
much  zeal,  they  made  continual  encroachments  upon  those  c^  the  laity. 
AH  causes  relative  to  matrimony,  to  testaments,  to  usuiy,  to  legitimacy  of 
birth,  as  well  as  those  which  concerned  ecclesiastical  revenues,  were 
thought  to  be  so  connected  with  religion,  that  they  could  be  tried  onlv  in 
the  spiritual  courts.  Not  satisfied  with  thb  ample  jurisdiction,  which 
extended  to  one  half  of  the  subjects  that  give  rise  to  litigation  among  men, 
the  cleigy,  with  wonderfd  industrjr,  and  o^  a  thousana  inventions,  endea- 
voured to  drew  all  other  causes  mto  theur  own  courts.§  As  they  had 
engrossed  almost  the  whole  learning  known  in  the  dark  ages,  the  spiritual 
juq^  were  commonly  so  iai  superior  in  knowled^  and  abilities  to  those 
employed  in  the  secular  courts,  that  the  people  at  mst  favoured  any  stretch 
that  was  made  to  brin^  their  affiiirs  under  tne  cognizance  of  a  judicature, 
on  the  decisions  of  which  they  could  rely  with  more  perfect  confidence 
than  on  those  of  the  civil  courts.  Thus  the  interest  of  the  church,  and 
the  kiclination  of  the  people,  concurring  to  elude  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
laynnagistrate,  soon  reduced  it  almost  to  nothing.it  Br  means  of  this, 
vast  power  accrued  to  ecclesiastics,  and  no  inconsiderable  addition  was 
made  lo  their  revenue  by  the  sums  paid  in  those  ages  to  the  persons  who 
administered  justice. 

The  penalty  by  which  the  ^spiritual  courts  enforeed  their  sentences, 
added  great  weight  and  terror  to  their  jurisdiction.  The  censure  of 
excommunication  was  instituted  originally  lor  preserving  the  purity  of  the 
church ;  that  obstinate  offenders,  whose  impious  tenets  or  profane  lives 
were  a  reproach  to  Christianity,  might  be  cut  off  from  the  society  of  the 
faithful ;  tnis  ecclesiastics  did  not  scruple  to  convert  into  an  eivine  for 
promoting  their  own  power,  and  they  inflicted  it  on  the  most  fnvolous 
occasioos.  Whoever  despised  anv  of  their  decisions,  even  concerning 
civil  matters,  immediately  incurrea  this  dreadful  censure,  which  not  only 
excluded  them  from  all  tne  privil^;es  of  a  Christian,  but  deprived  them  of 
their  rights  as  men  and  citizens,!  and  the  dread  of  this  rendered  even 
the  most  fierce  and  turbulent  spirits  obsequious  to  the  authority  of  the 
oborch. 

Nor  did  the  cleigy  neglect  the  proper  methods  of  preserving  the  wealth 
jjid  power  which  they  had  acquired  with  such  industry  and  address. 
The  possessions  of  the  church,  being  consecrated  to  God,  were  declared 
lo  be  unalienable ;  so  that  the  funds  of  a  society,  which  was  daily  gaining 
and  could  never  lose,  grew  to  be  immense.  In  Germany  it  was  compute 
that  the  ecclesiastics  nad  got  into  their  hands  more  than  one  half  of  the 
national  property.**    In  oUner  countries,  the  proportion  varied ;  but  the 
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dure  belonging  to  tbe  church  was  eveiy  where  prodigious.  These  vast 
possessions  were  not  subject  to  the  burdens  imoosed  on  the  lands  of  the 
laity.  Tbe  Grerman  cleigy  were  exempted  bjr  uiw  from  all  taxes,*  and 
ify  on  any  extracnrdinair  emeigence,  ecclesiastics  were  pleased  to  grant 
some  aid  towards  supplying  the  public  exigencies,  this  was  considered  as 
a  free  gift  flowing  froin  their  own  generosity,  which  the  ciril  magistrate  had 
no  title  to  demand,  far  less  to  exact.  In  conseouence  of  tfab  strs^ge  sole- 
cism in  government,  the  laity  in  Germany  haa  the  mortification  to  find 
themselves  loaded  with  excessive  impositions,  because  such  as  posnssed 
the  greatest  property  were  freed  from  any  obligation  to  support  or  to 
defend  the  state. 

Grievous,  however,  as  the  exorbitant  wealth  and  numerous  privileges  of 
the  clerical  order  were  to  the  other  members  of  the  Grermanic  boc^,  they 
would  have  reckoned  it  some  mitigation  of  the  evil,  if  these  had  been 
possessed  only  by  ecclesiastics  residing  among  themselves,  who  would 
have  been  less  apt  to  make  an  improper  use  of  their  riches,  or  to  exercise 
^eir  rights  with  unbecoming  rigour.  But  the  bishops  of  Rome  havingr 
early  put  in  a  claim,  the  boldest  that  ever  human  ambition  suggested,  <m 
being  supreme  and  infallible  heads  of  the  Christian  church,  they,  by  their 
prolmind  policy  and  unwearied  perseverance,  by  their  address  m  availing 
themselves  of  evexy  circumstance  which  occurred,  by  taking  advantage 
of  the  superstition  of  some  princes,  of  the  necessity  of  others,  and  of  the 
credulity  of  the  people,  at  length  established  their  pretensions,  in  opposi- 
tion botn  to  the  mterest  and  common  sense  of  mankind.  Germany  was 
the  countiy  which  these  ecclesiastical  sovereiCTs  governed  with  most 
absolute  authority.  They  excommunicated  and  dep^ed  some  of  its  most 
illustrious  emperors,  and  excited  their  subjects,  their  ministers,  and  even 
their  children,  to  take  arms  against  them.  Amidst  these  contests,  the  p<^>es 
continually  extended  their  own  immunities,  spoiling  the  secular  princes 
gradually  of  their  most  valuable  prerogatives,  and  the  German  diurch  felt 
all  the  ngour  of  that  oppression  which  flows  fiom  subjection  to  feragn 
dominion,  and  foreign  exactions. 

The  right  of  conferring  benefices,  which  the  popes  usurped  duriqg  that 
period  of  confusion,  was  an  acauisition  of  great  importance,  and  eulted 
the  ecclesiastical  power  upon  the  ruins  of  tne  temporal.  The  emperois 
and  other  princes  of  Germany  had  lone  been  in  possession  of  this  right, 
which  served  to  increase  both  their  authority  and  their  revenue.  But  by 
wresting  it  out  of  their  hands,  the  popes  were  enabled  to  fill  the  empire 
with  their  own  creatures ;  the^^  accustomed  a  great  body  of  eveiy  prince's 
subjects  to  depend  not  upon  him,  but  upon  the  Roman  see ;  they  oestowed 
upon  strangers  tbe  richest  benefices  in  eveiy  countiy ;  and  drained  their 
wealth  to  supply  the  luxuir  of  a  foreign  court.  Even  the  patience  of  the 
most  superstitious  ares  could  no  longer  bear  such  oppressibn ;  and  so  loud 
and  frequent  were  tne  complaints  and  murmurs  olUie  Germans,  that  the 
popes,  afraid  of  irritating  them  too  far,  consented,  contraiy  to  their  usual 
practice,  to  abate  somewhat  of  their  pretensions,  and  to  rest  satisfied  with 
the  right  of  nomination  to  such  benefices  as  happened  to  faU  vacant  during 
six  months  in  the  year,  leaving  the  disposal  of  tne  remainder  to  the  princes 
and  other  legal  patrons.t 

But  the  court  of  Rome  easily  found  expedients  for  eluding  an  agree- 
ment which  put  such  restraints  on  its  power.  The  practice  of  rcservii^ 
certain  benefices  in  every  country  to  the  pope's  immediate  nomination, 
which  had  been  long  known,  and  often  complained  of,  was  extended  far 
beyond  its  ancient  bounds.  All  the  benefices  possessed  by  cardinals,  or 
any  of  the  numerous  officers  in  the  Roman  court  |  those  held  by  penoos 
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who  happened  to  die  at  Romey  or  withm  forty  Bdiles  of  that  city,  on  their 
journey  to  or  from  it ;  such  as  became  yacant  hj  translatiooy  with  many 
others,  were  inoJoded  in  the  number  of  re$€rv€d  benefices  ;  Julius  II.  and 
Leo  X.  stretching  the  matter  to  the  utmost*  oAen  collated  to  benefices 
where  the  rirht  of  reeenration  had  not  been  declared,  on  pretence  of 
having  mentally  resenred  this  privilege  to  themselves.  Tne  right  of 
reservatioo,  however,  even  with  this  extension^  had  certain  limitsy  as  it 
could  be  exercised  only  where  the  benefice  was  actually  vacant,  and  there* 
(on  in  order  to  render  the  exertion  of  papal  power  imboonded,  expectaUve 
|[Ttietf»  or  mandates  nominating  a  person  to  succeed  to  a  benefice  upon  the 
tnst  vacancy  that  should  hapoen,  were  broi^ht  into  use.  By  means  of 
these,  Qermany  was  filled  witn  persons  who  were  servilely  dependent  on 
the  court  of  nome,  from  whicn  they  had  received  such  reversionary 
grants :  princes  were  defirauded,  in  a  great  degree,  of  their  prerogatives ; 
die  rights  of  lay-patiQiis  were  pre-oocupied,  and  rendered  almoet  entirely 
vain.* 

The  manner  in  which  these  extraordinary  powers  were  exercise^, 
rendered  them  still  moie  odious  and  intolerable.  The  avarice  and  extor- 
tion of  the  oourt  of  Rome  were  become  excessive  almost  to  a  proverb 
The  practice  of  selling  benefices  was  so  notorious,  that  no  pains  were 
taken  to  conceal,  or  to  dis^ise  it.  Companies  of  merchants  openly 
purchased  the  benefices  of  different  distiicts  m  Germany  firom  the  popeS 
ministers,  and  retailed  them  at  an  advanced  price.t  Pious  men  beheld 
with  deep  regret  these  simoniacal  transactions,  so  unworthy  the  ministers 
of  a  Christian  church ;-  while  politicians  complained  of  the  loss  sustained 
by  the  exportation  of  so  mudi  wealth  .in  that  ineligious  trafSc, 

The  sums,  indeed,  which  the  court  of  Rome  drew,  by  its  stated  and 
legal  iiBpoaition8,from  all  the  countries  acknowledging  its  authority,  were 
so  oonsiderable,  that  it  is  not  strange  that  princes,  as  well  as  their  su^ect% 
murmured  at  the  smallest  addition  made  to  them  hj  unnecessary  or  illicit 
means.  Every  ecclesiastical  person,  upon  his  admission  to  his  benefice^ 
paid  atmatSf  or  one  year's  produce  of  his  living,  to  the  pope  ;  and  as  that 
tax  was  exacted  with  great  rigour,  its  amount  was  very  great  To  thit 
must  be  added,  the  frequent  demands  made  by  the  popes  of  free  gifts 
from  the  deigy,  together  with  the  extraordinary  levies  of  tenths  upon 
ecclesiastical  bene&es,  on  pretence  of  expeditions  against  the  Turks, 
seldom  intended,  or  carried  into  execution  ;  arul  from  the  whole,  the  va&t 
proportion  of  the  revenues  of  the  church,  which  flowed  continually  to 
Rome,  may  be  estknated. 

Soch  were  the  dissolute  manners,  the  exorbitant  wealth,  the  enormout 

power  and  privileces  of  the  clergy,  be£bre  the  Refonnation ;  such  the 

m>pres8ive  rigour  or  that  dominkm  which  the  popes  had  estabusbed  over 

the  Christian  world ;  and  such  the  sentiments  concerning  them  that  pre- 

vailed  in  Germany  at  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  ccntuiy*    Nor  has 

Ibis  sketch  been  copied  from  the  controversial  writers  of  that  age,  who, 

io  the  heat  of  disputation,  may  be  suspected  of  having  exaggerated  the 

errors,  or  oi  having  misrepresented  the  conduct  c^  that  churcuwhich  they 

laboured  to  overturn :  it  is  formed  upon  more  authentic  evidence,  upon 

the  oaemorials  add  remonstrances  of  the  Imperial  diets,  coolly  enumerating 

the  grievances  under  which  the  empire  groaned,  in  order  to  obtain  the 

redress  of  them.    Dissatulaction  must  have  arisen  to  a  great  height  among 

the  pec^ie,  when  these  grave  assemblies  expressed  themselves  with  that 

degree  of  acrimcHiv  wfaidi  abounds  in  their  remonstrancee :  and  if  they 

demanded  the  abolition  of  those  enormities  with  so  much  venemence,  the 
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peopkt  we  may  be  assured,  uttered  their  senttmenti  and  desbes  iaboldei 
and  mote  yirulent  language. 

To  men  thus  prepared  for  shaking  off  the  yokey  Luther  addressed  hka^ 
self  with  certainty  of  success.  As  they  had  long  felt  its  weight*  and  had 
bone  it  with  impatience,  they  listened  with  ioy  to  the  first  ofier  of  pro- 
curing them  deliverance.  Hence  proceeded  tne  fond  and  eag«r  reception 
tfiat  his  doctrines  met  with,  and  the  rapidity  with  which  they  spread  over 
all  the  provinces  of  Germany.  Even  the  impetuosity  ana  fierceness  of 
Luther's  spirit,  his  confidence  in  asserting  his  own  opinions,  and  the  airo- 

fance  as  well  as  contempt  wherewith  he  treated  all  who  differed  from 
im,  which  in  a^es  of  greater  moderation  and  refinement,  have  been 
reckoned  defects  m  the  cnaracter  of  that  reformer,  did  not  appear  eices- 
sive  to  his  contemporaries  whose  minds  were  strongly  agitated  by  those 
irterestine  controversies  which  he  carried  on,  and  who  had  themselves 
endured  the  ri^ur  of  papal  tyranny,  and  seen  the  corruptions  in  the  church 
against  which  ne  exclaimed. 

Nor  were  they  offended  at  that  gross  scurrility  with  which  his  polemical 
writing  are  filled,  or  at  the  low  buffooneiy  which  he  sometimes  mtroduce* 
into  his  gravest  discourses.  No  dispute  was  managed  in  those  rude  times 
without  a  laige  portion  of  the  former ;  and  the  latter  was  common,  even 
on  the  most  solemn  occasion,  and  in  treating  the  most  sacred  subjects. 
So  far  were  either  of  these  from  doing  hurt  to  his  cause,  that  invective  and 
ridicule  had  some  effect,  as  well  as  more  laudable  aiguments,  in  ezpoaiqg 
the  errors  of  popeiy,  and  in  determining  mankind  to  abandon  them. 

Besides  all  these  causes  of  Luthers  rapid  {irogress,  arising  from  the 
nature  of  his  enterprise,  and  the  juncture  at  which  he  undertook  it,  he 
reaped^  advantage  from  some  foreign  and  adventitious  cireumstances,  the 
beneficial  influence  of  which  none  of  his  foreninnen  in  the  same  couiee 
had  enjoyed.  Among  these  may  be  reckoned  the  invention  of  the  art  of 
printin|^.  about  half  a  century  before  his  time.  By  this  fortunate  discovery, 
the  facility  of  acquiring  and  of  propagating  knowledge  was  wonderful^r 
mcreased,  and  Luthcr'sbooks.  which  must  otherwise  have  made  their  way 
slowly  and  with  uncertainty  mto  distant  countries,  spread  at  once  all  over 
Europe.  Nor  were  they  read  only  by  the  rich  and  the  learned,  who  alone 
had  access  to  lxx>ks  before  that  inventkni ;  they  got  into  the  hands  of  the 
people,  who,  upon  this  appeal  to  them  asjudgi^  ventured  to  examine  and 
to  reject  many  doctrines  which  they  had  formerly  been  required  to  believe, 
without  being:  taught  to  understand  them. 

The  revival  of  learning  at  the  same  period  vras  a  circumstance  extremely 
friendly  to  the  Reformation.  The  study  of  the  ancient  Greek  and  Roman 
authors,  by  edigfatening  tibe  human  mind  with  liberal  and  sound  know- 
led^,  roused  itTrom  that  profound  lethargy  in  which  it  had  been  sunk 
dunng  several  centuries.  Mankind  seem^  at  that  period,  to  have  recovered 
the  powers  of  inquiring  and  of  thinking  tor  themselves^  faculties  of  which 
they  had  loi^  lost  the  use ;  and  fond  of  the  acquisition,  they  exercised 
them  with  great  boldness  upon  all  subjects.  They  were  not  now  afraid 
of  entering  an  uncommon  path,  or  of  embracing  a  new  opinion.  Novelty 
appears  rather  to  have  been  a  recommendation  of  a  doctrine;  and  ineteaa 
of  bein^  startled  when  the  daring  hand  of  Luther  drew  aside  or  tore  the 
veil  vrhich  covered  established  errors,  the  genius  of  the  age  applauded 
and  aided  the  attempt.  Luther,  though  a  stranger  to  elegance  in  taste  or 
composition^  zealously  promoted  the  cultivation  of  ancient  literature ;  and 
sensible  of  its  being  necessary  to  ibe  right  understanding  of  the  scriptures, 
he  himself  had  acouired  considerable  knowledge  both  in  the  Hebrew  and 
Greek  tonnes.  Melancthon,  and  some  odier  of  his  disciples,  were  enu* 
nent  proficients  in  the  polite  arts ;  and  as  the  same  ignorant  monks  who 
opposed  the  introduction  of  learning  into  Germany,  set  themselves  with 
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tmal  fieffc«iiMB  gainst  Lather's  opinicMBy  and  declared  tiie  good  reception 
or  the  latter  to  be  the  efiect  of  the  progress  which  the  former  had  made, 
the  caose  of  leamiu^  and  <j£  the  RelbrmatioQ  came  to  be  considered  as 
dosebr  connected  with  each  other,  and,  in  every  oounttyf  had  the  same 
friencB  and  the  same  enemies.  This  enabled  the  refenners  U>  cany  on 
the  contest  at  first  with  great  superiority.  Eniditioo,  industiy,  accuracy 
of  sentiment,  pmrity  of  composition,  eren  wit  and  railleiy,  were  almost 
wholly  on  their  side,  and  triumphed  with  ease  over  illiterate  monks,  whose 
rode  aiguments,  expressed  in  a  perplexed  and  barbarous  style,  were  found 
kaufficient  for  the  defence  of  a  ^tem,  the  errocB  of  wS^ch,  all  the  art 
and  ingenuity  <^  its  later  and  more  learned  advocates  have  not  been  able 
to  palliate. 

That  bold  spmt  of  inquiiy,  which  the  revival  of  leammg  excited  in 
Europe,  was  so  favourable  to  the  Refonnation,  that  Luther  was  aided  m 
his  progress,  and  mankind  were  prepared  to  embrace  his  doctrines,  by 
persons  who  did  not  wish  success  to  hn  nndertakhig.  The  greater  part  of 
the  ingenious  men  who  appHed  to  the  study  of  ancient  literature  towards 
the  cKMe  of  the  fifteenth  centuir,  and  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth, 
though  they  had  no  intentioo,  and  perhaps  no  wish,  to  overturn  the  esta- 
blished system  of  religion,  had  discovered  the  absurdity  of  many  tenets 
and  practices  authorized  by  the  churoh,  and  perceived  the  futility  of  those 
aiguments  by  which  illiterate  monks  endeavoured  to  defend  them.  Their 
contempt  ot  these  advocates  for  the  received  errara,  led  them  finequentiy 
to  expose  the  opinions  which  they  supported,  and  to  ridicule  their  ignorance 
with  great  freedom  and  severii^.  By  this,  men  were  prepared  for  the 
more  serious  attacks  made  upon  them  by  Luther,  and  their  reverence  both 
for  the  doctrines  and  persons  aeainst  whom  he  inveighed  was  considenbly 
abated.  This  was  particularly  the  case  in  Gennair|r.  When  the  first 
attempts  were  made  to  revive  a  taste  for  ancient  learmng  in  that  country, 
the  ecclesiastics  there,  who  were  still  more  ignorant  than  their  brethren  on 
the  other  side  of  the  Alps,  set  themselves  to  oppoae  its  progress  with  more 
active  zeal ;  and  the  patrons  of  the  new  studies,  in  return,  attacked  them 
with  greater  violence.  In  the  writings  of  Reuchlin,  Hutten,  and  the  other 
revivers  of  learning  in  Grermany,  the  corruptions  of  the  church  of  Rome 
are  censured  with  an  acrimony  of  style  litde  inferior  to  ^at  of  Luther 
himself:* 

From  the  same  cause  proceeded  the  frequent  strictures  of  Erasmus  upon 

the  enois  of  the  church,  as  well  as  upon  the  i^porance  and  vices  of  the 

da^.    His  reputation  and  authority  were  so  high  in  Europe,  at  the  be« 

ginnmg  of  the  sixteenth  centum  and  his  woiks  were  read  with  such 

nniveml  admiration^  that  the  effect  of  these  deserves  to  be  mentioned  as 

one  of  the  circumstances  whico  contributed  considerably  towards  Luthei^s 

Jocoess.    Erasmus,  having  been  destined  for  the  chturcb,  and  trained  up  in 

the  knowledge  of  ecclesiastical  literature,  applied  himself  more  to  theolo- 

^cal  inquiries  than  an^  of  the  revivers  ot  learoing  in  that  age.    His  acute 

iiMkinent  and  extensive  erudition  enabled  him  to  discover  many  errors. 

Doth  in  the  doctrine  and  worehip  of  the  Romish  church.    Some  of  these 

be  confuted  with  great  solidity  ot  reasoning  and  force  of  eloquence.  Othen 

lie  treated  as  objects  of  ridicule,  and  turned  a^inst  them  that  irresistible 

lonent  of  popular  and  satirical  wit,  of  which  he  had  the  command. 

"fhere  was  hardly  any  opinion  or  practice  of  the  Romish  churoh,  which 

Lctiver  endeavoured  to  reform,  but  what  bad  been  previously  animadverted 

opOD  by  Erasmus,  and  had  afibrded  him  subject  either  oT  censure  or  of 

failleiy.    Accordingly,  when  Luther  first  began  his  attack  upon  the  church, 

Erasmus  seemed  to  applaud  his  conduct ;  he  courted  the  friendship  of 
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sevienl  of  fait  disciples  and  patroosf  and  condenmed  the  boharioiir  and 
spirit  of  bis  adrersaries.*  He  concuned  openly  with  him  in  inTeidhii^ 
■gaiut  the  school  diyinest  as  the  teachexs  oi  a  sTSttm  equally  uoed%im^ 
and  obsouTe.  He  joined  him  in  endeaTouring^  to  turn  the  attention  of  men 
to  the  study  of  the  holy  scriptures^  as  the  only  standard  of  religioos  tnith.t 

Various  circumstances,  however,  prevented  Erasmus  from  holding^  dm 
same  ooum  with  Luther*  The  nattoai  timidity  of  his  temper;  his  want 
of  that  strer^th  of  mind  which  alone  can  prompt  a  man  to  assume  the 
character  oF  a  reformer ;}  his  excessive  deference  for  persons  in  h%h 
station ;  hk  dp^ad  of  losing  the  pensions  and  other  emolumenlSv  which  their 
liberality  had  conferred  upon  him  ;  his  extreme  love  of  peaoey  and  hopes 
of  reforming  abuses  gradually,  and  by  gentle  methods,  all  conouned  in 
determining  him  not  only  to  repress  and  to  moderate  the  seal  with  which 
he  had  once  been  animated  against  the  errois  of  the  chuich^  but  to 
assume  the  character  of  a  mediator  between  Luther  and  his  opponents. 
But  thoiigfa  Erasmus  soon  began  to  censure  Lutb^  as  too  daiiog  and  inn 
petuous,  and  was  at  last  prevailed  upon  to  write  aeainst  him,  he  must^ 
nevertheless,  be  considered  as  his  forerunner  and  auzuiary  in  this  war  upon 
the  church.  He  first  scattered  the  seeds,  which  Lutber  cherished  and 
brous^bt  to  maturity.  His  raillery  and  oblique  censures  prepared  the  way 
for  Luther's  invectives  and  more  direct  attacks.  In  tnis  light  Erasmus 
appeared  to  the  zealous  defendeis  of  the  Romish  church  in  his  ovm  times.| 
In  this  light  he  must  be  considered  by  every  person  conversant  in  the  his- 
toiT  of  that  period. 

In  this  long  enumeration  of  the  circumstances  which  combined  in 
favourite  Uie  i^iogress  of  Luther's  opira'ons,  or  in  weakeoii^  the  resistanoe 
of  his  adversaries,  I  have  avoided  entering  into  m  discussMn  of  the  theo- 
logical doctrines  of  poperv,  and  have  not  attemptea  to  show  how  repogoaot 
they  are  to  the  spint  of  Christianity,  and  how  destitute  of  any  founwion 
in  reason,  in  the  word  of  God,  or  in  the  practice  of  the  prinutive  church, 
leaving  those  txmics  entireh'  to  ecclesiastical  historians,  to  whose  piovfnce 
they  peculiarly  oelong.  But  when  we  add  the  effect  of  these  religious 
codsiderations  lo  the  influence  of  political  causes,  it  is  obvious  that  the 
united  operation  at  both  on  the  human  mind  must  have  been  sudden  and 
irresistible.  Though,  to  Luther's  contemporaries,  who  were  too  near 
perhaps  to  the  scene,  or  too  deeplVrnterested  in  it,  to  trace  the  cause  with 
accuracy,  or  to  examme  tbem  with  coohiess,  the  rapidity  with  which  his 
opinions  spread  appeared  to  be  so  unaccountable,  that  some  of  tliem  im- 
puted it  to  a  certam  uncommon  and  malignant  position  of  the  stars,  whicfa 
scattered  the  spirit  of  giddiness  and  innovation  over  the  worid,ir  it  is 
evident,  that  the  success  of  the  Reformation  was  the  natural  e£fect  d 
powerfol  causes  prepared  by  peculiar  providence,  and  faanpily  oonspiriog 
to  that  end.  This  attempt  to  investigate  these  causes^  arid  to  (brow  light 
on  an  event  so  singular  and  important,  will  not,  perhaps,  be  deemed  an 
unnecessary  d^ression.^  return  from  it  to  the  course  of  the  faastoiy. 

The  diet  at  Worms  conducted  its  deliberations  with  tint  slow  fonnality 
peculiar  to  such  assemblies.  Much  time  was  spent  in  establishing  some 
regulations  with  regard  to  the  internal  police  of  the  empire.  The  juris* 
diction  of  the  Imperial  chamber  was  confirmed,  and  the  forms  of  its 
pnoaeding  rendered  more  fixed  and  regular.    A  council  of  wgeocy  was 

•8tetaid.ltb.l.a.40.fla.         t VoBteH«dt,Hlttor.Lltiitr.    B«r«nn.puiL    G«i4Bi.BiM« 
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;  ErMom  hteMlf  k  eudU  «nisa|li  to  admowtedM  tISs:  «*I>iitli«r  •* «)«  Im,  "kM  ghrcn  m 
iBMv«wlwlMaM«DelriMj^Biid»«i7afOMlco«A  IwMikeliiulBocd«ft«MdUi«cAel«r 
rf"^*^?^^!^'*^"^  But  if  be  bad  written  every  Iiil9g  in  ilMmMtniiezcepdoiiahleBMiiiMii 
IhednooielhiclloiitodleibrtbeMfceortnnh.  t^erriiuBbclbiiotUieeoorafeiwnilaltetoiMlM 
amartp:  and  I  mb  afraid  tbeLtf  I  were  pal  to  Uie  trial,  I  ■hoiildimlimgBL  Peter."  EplM.BraMl 
iB  Jortln'a  Life  of  Eram.  Td.  I  p.  873. 

V  JotU  Hinoria,  Lot  1553.  foL  p.  134,  "^    "^ 
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tppointed  to  assist  FerdiDand  in  the  govennneDt  of  the  empire  during  anr 
occasioDal  abeeoce  of  the  emperor ;  which,  from  the  extent  of  the  emperor  s 
dominions,  as  well  as  the  multiplicity  of  his  afiairs,  was  an  event  that 
might  be  frequently  expected.*  The  state  of  religion  was  then  taken 
into  consideration.  There  was  not  wanting  some  plausible  reason  which 
might  have  induced  Charles  to  have  declared  himself  the. protector  of 
Luther's  cause,  or  at  least  to  have  connived  at  its  proirress.  If  he  had 
possessed  no  other  dominions,  but  those  which  belonged  to  him  in  Ger- 
many, and  no  other  crown  besides  the  Imperial,  he  might  have  been  dis- 
posed, perhaps,  to  favour  a  man,  who  asserted  so  boldly  the  privileges  and 
immunities  ior  which  tbe  empire  had  stru^led  so  long  with  the  popes. 
But  the  vast  and  dangerous  schemes  which  Francis  I.  was  forming  against 
Charles,  made  it  necessary  for  him  to  regulate  his  conduct  by  views  more 
extensive  than  those  wmch  would  have  suited  a  German  prince ;  and 
it  beinf^  of  the  utmost  importance  to  secure  the  pope's  friendship,  this 
determined  him  to  treat  Luther  with  great  severity,  as  the  most  efiectual 
method  of  soothing  Leo  into  a  concurrence  with  bis  measures.  His  eager- 
ness to  accomplish  this  rendered  him  not  unwilling  to  gratify  the  papal 
legates  in  Germany,  who  insisted  that,  without  any  delay  or  formal  de* 
liberatiOD,  the  diet  ought  to  condemn  a  man  whom  the  pope  had  already 
excommunicated  as  an  incorrigible  heretic.  Such  an  abrupt  manner  of 
proceeding,  however,  being  deemed  unprecedented  and  uqjust  by  the 
members  of  the  diet,  they  made  a  point  of  Luther's  appearing  in  person, 
and  declaring  whether  he  adhered .  or  not  to  those  opinions  which  had 
drawn  upon  nim  the  censures  of  the  church.t  Not  only  the  emperor,  but 
all  the  princes  through  whose  territories  he  had  to  pass,  granted  him  a 
safe-conduct ;  and  Charles  wrote  to  him  at  the  same  time  [March  6th.] 
requiring  his  immediate  attendance  on  the  diet,  and  renewing  his  promises 
of  protection  from  any  injury  or  violence.];  Luther  did  not  hesitate  one 
moment  about  yielding  obedience,  and  set  out  for  Worms,  attended  by  the 
herald  who  haa  brou^t  the  emperor's  letter  and  safe-conduct.  While  on 
his  journey,  many  ot  his  friends,  whom  the  fate  of  Huss,  under  similar 
circumstances,  and  notwithstanding  the  same  security  of  an  Imperial  safe« 
conduct,  filled  with  solicitude,  advised  and  entreated  him  not  to  nish 


devils,  as  there  are  tiles  on  the  houses,  were  there  combined  against  me.'  § 
The  recepdon  which  he  met  with  at  Worms  was  such  as  he  might  have 
reckoned  a  lull  reward  of  all  bis  labours,  if  vanity  and  the  love  of  applause 
had  been  the  principles  by  which  he  was  influenced.  Greater  crowds 
assembled  to  behold  him,  than  had  appeared  at  the  emperor's  public 
entry ;  his  apartments  were  daily  filled  with  princes  and  personages  of  the  ' 
higbest  rankill  and  he  was  treated  with  all  the  respect  paid  to  those  who 
possess  the  power  of  directing  the  understanding  and  sentiments  of  other 
men ;  an  homage,  more  sincere,  as  well  as  more  flattering,  than  any  which 
pre-eminence  in  birth  or  conditk>n  can  command.  At  his  appearance  before 
the  diet,  he  behaved  with  great  decency,  and  with  equal  firmness.  He 
readily  acknowledged  an  excess  of  vehemence  and  acrimony  in  his  con« 
troversial  writines,  out  refused  to  retract  his  opinions,  unless  ne  were  con- 
vinced of  their  falsehood ;  or  to  consent  to  their  being  tried  by  any  othe- 
rule  than  the  word  of  God.  When  neither  threats  nor  entreaties  could 
prevail  on  him  to  depart  from  bis  resolution,  some  of  the  ecclesiastics  pro- 
posed-to  imitate  tbe  example  of  the  council  of  Constance,  and  by  punishing 
tbe  author  of  this  pestilent  heresy,  who  was  now  in  their  power,  to  deliver 

•  Pdm.  HMiter.  B«r.  AnMr.  lib.  yili.  c.  11.  d.  195.    Pfeffel.  Abrege  Chronnl.  p.  898.       t  P>  Mut. 
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the  church  at  once  fram  such  an  evil.  But  the  members  of  the  diet,  re- 
filling to  expose  the  German  integrity  to  fxeMh  reproach  by  a  second  vio- 
lation of  puolic  faith ;  and  Charles  beip^  no  less  unwilling  to  bring  a  stain 
upon  the  beginning  of  his  administration  by  such  an  ignominious  action. 


criminal,  ot  all  the  privileges  which  he  enjoyed  as  a  subject  of  the  empire, 
forbidding  any  prince  to  harbour  or  protect  him,  and  re(}uiringall  to  concur 
in  seizin?  his  person  as  soon  as  the  term  specified  in  his  safe-conduct  was 
ezpired.j 

But  this  rigorous  decree  had  no  considerable  effect,  the  execution  of  it 
being  prevented,  partly  by  the  multiplicity  of  occupations,  which  the 
commotions  in  Spam,  together  with  the  wars  in  Italy  and  the  Low-Couir- 
tries,  created  to  the  einperor ;  and  partly  by  a  prudent  precaution  em- 
ployed by  the  elector  of  Saxony*  Luther's  faithful  and  discerning  patron. 
As  Luther,  on  his  return  from  Worms,  was  passing  near  Altcnstein  in  Thu- 
ringia«  a  number  of  horsemen  in  masks  rushed  suddenly  out  of  a  wood, 
where  the  elector  had  appointed  them  to  lie  in  wait  for  him,  and  sur- 
rounding his  company,  earned  him,  after  dismissing  all  his  attendants,  to 
Wartbui^g,  a  litroQgr  castle  not  far  distant.  There  tne  elector  ordered  him 
to  be  supplied  witn  eveiy  thing  necessary  or  agreeable,  but  the  place  of 
his  retreat  was  carefully  concealed,  until  the  Tuiy  of  the  prespnt  storm 
against  him  began  to  abate,  upon  a  change  in  the  political  situation  of 
Europe.  In  this  solitude,  where  he  remained  nine  months,  and  which  he 
frequently  called  his  Patmos,  after  the  name  of  that  Island  to  which  the 
apostle  John  was  banished,  be  exerted  his  usual  vig^our  and  industir  in 
defence  of  his  doctrines,  or  in  confutation  of  his  adversaries,  publishing 
sc^'eral  treatises,  which  revived  the  spirit  of  his  followers,  astonished  to  a 
great  degree,  and  disheartened  at  the  sudden  disappearance  of  their 
leader. 

During  his  confinement,  his  opinions  continued  to  gain  ground,  acauiring 
the  ascendant  in  almost  every  city  in  Saxony.  At  this  time,  the  Augus- 
tinians  of  Wittembeig,  with  the  approbation  of  the  university,  and  the 
connivance  of  the  elector,  ventured  upon  the  fiist  step  towards  an  alteration 
in  the  established  forms  of  public.'worship,  by  abolishing  the  celebration 
of  private  masses,  and  by  giving  the  cup  as  well  as  the  bread  to  the  laity 
in  administering  the  sacrament  of  the  Lord's  supper. 

Whatever  consolation  the  courage  and  success  of  his  disciples,  or  the 
progress  of  his  doctrines  in  his  own  country,  afforded  Luther  in  nis  retreat, 
be  there  recefved  information  of  two  events  which  considerably  damped 
his  joy,  as  they  seemed  to  lay  insuperable  obstacles  in  the  way  of  propa- 
gating his  principles,  in  the  two  most  powerful  kingdoms  of  Europe.  One 
^va^  a  solemn  decree,  condemning  his  opinions,  published  by  the  university 
of  Paris,  the  roost  ancient,  and,  at  that  time,  the  most  respectable  of  the 
learned  societies  in  Europe.  The  other  was  the  answer  written  to  his 
book  concemiiK  the  Babylonish  captivity  by  Henry  Vlll.  of  Eneland. 
That  monarch,  having  been  educated  under  the  eye  ot  a  suspicious  tather, 
who,  in  order  to  prevent  his  attending  to  business,  kept  him  occupied  in 
the  study  of  literature,  still  retaine4  a  greater  love  of  learning,  and  stronger 
liabits  of  application  to  it,  than  are  common  amoM:  princes  of  so  active  a 
disposition  and  such  violent  passions.  Being  ambitious  of  acquiring  glory 
of  every  kind,  as  well  as  zealously  attached  to  the  Romish  church,  and 
highly  exasperated  aeainst  Luther,  who  had  treated  Thomas  Aquinas,  his 
favourite  author,  with  jgreat  contempt,  Hemy  did  not  think  it  enough  to 
exert  his  royal  authonty  in  opposing  the  opinions  of  the  reformer,  but 

*  F.  Paul,  HiM.  of  Count,  jn  IX    Seckend.  IW.  t  Gold.  Coast.  Imperial.  U.  «3& 
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losfAved  likewise  to  combat  tbera  with  wholastic  weapons.  With  this 
▼iew  he  published  his  treatise  on  the  Seven  SaeramentSf  which,  though 
forgotten  at  present,  as  books  of  controversy  always  are,  when  the  occas»n 
that  produced  them  is  past,  is  not  destitute  of  polemical  ingenuity  and 
acuteness,  and  was  represented  by  the  flatteiy  of  his  courtiers  to  be  a 
work  of  such  wonderful  science  ana  learning,  as  exalted  him  no  less  above 
other  authors  in  merit,  than  he  was  distim^uished  among  them  by  his  rank. 
The_  pope,  to  whom  it  was  presented  with  the  greatest  formality  in  lull 
coDsistoiy,  spoke  ol'  it  in  such  terms^  as  if  it  had  been  dictated  by  imme- 
diate insrpiration ;  and  as  a  testimony  of  the  patitude  of  the  church  for 
his  extraordinary  2eal,  conferred  on  him  the  title  of  Defender  of  the  Faithj 
an  appellatKNi  which  Heniy  soon  forfeited  in  the  opinion  of  those  fjxnn 
whom  he  derived  it,  and  which  is  still  retained  by  his  successors,  though 
the  avowed  enemies  of  those  opinions,  by  contending  for  which  he  merited 
that  honourable  distinction.  Luther,  who  was  not  overawed,  cither  by 
the  authority  of  the  university,  or  the  dignity  of  the  monarch,  soon  pub- 
lished his  animadversions  on  both,  in  a  style  no  less  vehement  and  severe, 
than  he  would  have  used  in  confuting  bu  meanest  antagonist.  This  in- 
decent boldness,  instead  of  shocking  nis  contemporaries,  was  considered 
by  them  as  a  new  proof  of  his  undaunted  spirit.  A  controversy  managed 
by  disputants  so  illustrious,  drew  universal  attention ;  and  such  was  the 
contagion  of  the  spirit  of  innovation,  diffused  through  Europe  in  that  age, 
and  so  powerful  the  evidence  which  accompanied  the  doctrines  of  the 
reformers  on  their  first  publication,  that,  in  spite  of  both  the  civil  and 
ecclesiastical  powers  combined  against  them,  they  daily  gained  converts 
both  in  France  and  in  England. 

How  desirous  soever  the  emperor  might  be  to  put  a  stop  to  Luther's 
progress,  he  was  often  obliged,  during  the  dfet  at  Worms,  to  turn  bis 
thou|^hts  to  matters  still  more  interesting,  and  which  demanded  more  im^ 
mediate  attention.    A  war  was  ready  to  break  out  between  him  and  the 
French  king  in  Navarre,  in  the  Low-Countries,  and  in  Itaiy  ;  and  it  re- 
quired either  ^at  address  to  avert  the  danger,  or  timely  and  wise  pre- 
cautions to  resist  it.    Every  circumstance,  at  that  juncture,  inclined  Charles 
to  prefer  the  former  measure.    Spain  was  torn  with  intestine  commotions. 
In  Italy,  be  bad  not  hitherto  secured  the  assistance  of  any  one  ally.    In 
the  Low-Countries,  his  subjects  trembled  at  th^ thoughts  of  a  rupture  with 
France,  the  fatal  effects  of  which  on  their  commerce  they  had  often  ex- 
perienced.   From  these  considerations,  as  well  as  from  the  solicitude  of 
Chievres,  during  his  whole  administration,  to  maintain  peace  between  the 
two  monarchs,  proceeded  the  emperor's  backwardness  to  commence  hos- 
tilities.   But  Francis  and  his  ministers  did  not  breathe  the  same  pacific 
spirit.    He  easily  foresaw  that  concord  could  not  long  subsist,  where 
interest,  emulation,  and  ambition  conspired  to  dissolve  it ;  and  be  possessed 
several  advantages  which  flattered  him  with  the  hopes  of  surprising  his 
rival,  and  of  overpowering  him  before  he  could  put  himself  in  a  posture  of 
defeuce.     The  French  king's  dominions,  from  their  compact  situation^ 
from  their  subjection  to  the  royal  authority,  from  the  genius  of  the  people, 
fond  of  war,  and  attached  to  their  sovereign  by  every  tie  of  duty  and 
affection,  were  more  capable  of  a  great  or  sudden  effort,  than  the  larger 
but  disunited  territories  of  the  emperor,  in  one  part  of  which  the  people 
were  in  arms  against  his  ministers,  and  in  all  his  prerogative  was  more 
limited  than  that  of  his  rival. 

The  only  princes,  in  whose  power  ft  was  to  have  kept  down,  or  to  have 
extinguished  this  flame  on  its  first  appearance,  either  neglected  to  exert 
tfaemselves,  or  were  active  in  kindling  and  spreading  it.  Henry  VI 11. 
though  he  affected  to  assume  the  name  of  mediator,  ana  both  parties  made 
frequent  appeals  to  him,  had  laid  aside  the  impartiality  which  suited  that 
character.     Wolsey,  by  his  artifices,  had  estranged  him  so  onliicly  {liMti 
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the  French  kioTy  that  he  Becretlj  fomented  the  discord  which  he  ought  to 
have  compofledy  and  waited  onlj  for  some  decent  pretext  to  join  his  arms 
to  those  of  the  emperor.* 

Leo*8  endeavours  to  excite  discord  between  the  emperor  and  Francis 
vTere  more  avowed,  and  had  greater  influence.  Not  onhr  his  dutj,  as  the 
common  &ther  of  Christendom,  but  his  interest  as  an  italiap  ]x»tentate, 
called  upon  the  pope  to  act  as  the  guardian  of  the  public  tranquillity,  and 
to  avoid  any  measure  that  m^ht  overturn  the  system,  which,  after  much 
bloodied,  and  many  ne^tiations,  was  now  established  in  Italy.  Accord- 
ingly Leo,  who  instantN;  discerned  the  propriety  of  this  conduct,  bad 
formed  a  scheme,  upon  Charles's  promotion  to  the  Imperial  dignity,  of 
rendering  himselt  the  umpire  between  the  rivals,  by  soothing  them  alter- 
nately, white  he  entered  into  no  close  confederacy  with  either;  and  a 
pontiff  less  ambitious  and  enterprisif^,  might  have  saved  Europe  from 
many  calamities  by  adhering  to  this  plan.  But  this  high  spirited  prelate, 
who  was  still  in  the  prime  of  life,  longed  passionately  to  distinguish  his 
pontificate  by  some  splendid  action.  He  was  impatient  to  wash  away  the 
infainy  of  having  lost  Parma  and  Plaoentia,  the  acquisition  of  which  re- 
flected so  much  lustre  on  the  administration  of  his  predecessor  Julius.  He 
beheld,  with  the  indignation  natural  to  Italians  in  that  age,  the  dominion 
which  the  Transalpine,  or  as  they,  in  imitation  of  the  Roman  arrogance, 
denominated  them,  the  barbarous  nations,  had  attained  in  Italy.  He 
flattered  himself,  that  after  assisting  (he  one  monarch  to  strip  the  other  of 
his  possessions  in  that  country,  he  might  find  means  of  driving  out  /the 
victor  in  his  turn,  and  acquire  the  glory  of  restoring  Italy  to  the  libeity 
and  happiness  which  it  had  enjoyed  before  the  invasion  of  Charles  Vlli., 
when  every  state  was  governed  by  its  native  princes,  or  its  own  laws,  and 
unacquainted  with  a  foreign  yoke.  Extravagant  and  chimerical  as  this 
project  may  seem,  it  was  the  favourite  object  of  almost  every  Italian 
eminent  for  genius  or  enterprise  during  ^at  part  of  the  sixteenth  century. 
They  vainly  hoped,  that  by  superior  skill  in  the  artifices  and  refinements 
of  negotiation,  they  should  be  able  to  baffle  the  efibrts  of  nations,  less 
polisTOd  indeed  than  themselves,  but  much  more  powerful  and  warlike. 
So  alluring  was  the  prospect  of  this  to  Leo,  that  notwithstanding  the  gen- 
tleness ofnis  disposition,  and  his  foadness  for  the  pleasures  oTa  refined 
and  luxurious  ease,  he  hastened  to  disturb  the  peace  of  Europe,  and  to 
plunge  himself  into  a  dangerous  war,  with  an  impetuosity  scarcely  in- 
ferior to  that  of  the  turbulent  and  martial  Julius.t 

It  was  in  Leo's  power,  however,  to  choose  which  of  the  monarchs  he 
would  take  for  his  confederate  against  the  other.  Both  of  them  courted 
his  friendship ;  he  wavered  for  some  time  between  them,  and  at  last  coo« 
eluded  an  alliance  with  Francis.  The  object  of  this  treaty  was  the  con- 
quest of  Naples,  which  the  confederacy  agreed  to  divide  oetween  them. 
The  pope,  it  is  probable,  flattered  himself,  that  the  brisk  and  active  spirit 
of  Francis,  seconded  by  the  same  qualities  in  his  subjects,  would  get  the 
start  of  the  slow  and  waiy  councils  of  the  emperor,  and  that  they  miffht 
overrun  with  ease  this  detached  portion  of  his  dominions,  ill  provided  Tor 
defence,  and  always  the  prey  of  every  invader.  But  whether  the  French 
kii^,  by  discovering  too  openly  his  suspicion  of  Leo's  sincerity,  disapporoted 
these  hopes ;  whether  the  treaty  was  only  an  artifice  of  the  pope's  to  cover 
the  more  serious  negotiations  which  he  was  carrying  on  with  Charles ; 
whether  he  was  enticed  by  the  prospect  of  reaping  greater  advantages  from 
a  unk>n  with  ^t  prince ;  or  whether  he  was  soothed  by  the  ze^  which 
Charles  had  manifested  for  the  honour  of  the  church  in  condemning  Luther  t 
certain  it  is,  that  he  soon  deserted  his  new  ally^  and  made  overtures  oc 

•  Hwbart  Flddn't  Life  of  Wolwy.  258.  t  Gule,  lib.  xiv.  p.  173. 
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friendsbip,  though  with  great  secrecy,  to  the  emperor.*  Don  John  Manuel, 
the  same  man  who  had  been  the  favourite  of  Philip,  and  whoee  address 
had  disconcerted  ail  Ferdinand's  schemes,  having  beendelivered^  upon  the 
death  of  that  monarch,  from  the  prison  to  which  he  had  been  confined,  was 
now  the  Imperial  ambassador  at  Rome,  and  fully  capable  of  improving 
this  favourable  disposition  in  the  pope  to  his  masters  advantage.!  lo  him 
the  conduct  of  this  negotiation  was  entirelj  committed ;  and  being  care- 
fully concealed  from  ChievreSy  whose  aversion  from  a  war  with  France 
would  have  prompted  him  to  retard  or  to  defeat  it,  an  alliance  between 
the  poiie  and  emperor  was  quickly  concluded^  [May  91.  The  chief 
articles  in  this  treaty,  which  proved  the  foundation  of  Charier s  grandeur  in 
Italy,  were,  that  the  pope  and  emperor  should  Join  their  forces  to  expel 
the  French  out  of  the  Milanese,  the  possession  ol  which  sboutd  be  granted 
to  Francis  Sforza,  a  son  of  Ludovico  the  Moor,  who  had  resided  at  Trent 
since  the  time  that  his  brother  Maximilian  had  been  dispossessed  of  his 
dominions  by  the  French  king;  that  Parma  and  Placentia  should  be 
restored  to  the  church:  that  i&  emperor  should  assist  the  pope  in  con- 
ouering  Ferrara;  that  tne  annual  tribute  paid  by  the  kingdom  ot  Naples  to 
the  Hoij  See  should  be  increased;  that  the  emperor  should  take  the  family 
of  Medici  under  his  protection :  that  he  should  grant  to  the  cardinal  of  that 
name  a  pension  of  ten  thousand  ducats  upon  the  archbishopric  of  Toledo ; 
and  should  settle  lands  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples  to  the  same  value  upon 
Alexander  the  natural  son  of  LiMenzo  de  Medici. 

The  transacting  an  affair  of  such  moment  without  his  participation, 
appeared  to  Chievres  so  decisive  a  proof  of  his  having  lost  the  ascendant 
which  he  had  hitherto  maintained  over  the  mind  of  his  pupil,  that  his 
chagrin  on  this  account,  added  to  the  melancholy  with  which  he  was  over- 
whelmed on  taking  a  view  of  the  many  and  unavoidable  calamities 
attending  a  war  against  France,  is  said  to  have  shortened  his  days.6  But 
though  this,  perhaps,  may  be  only  the  conjecture  of  historians,  fond  of 
attributing  every  thin^  that  befalls  illustrious  personages  to  extraordinaiy 
causes,  and  of  ascribing  even  their  diseases  and  death  to  the  effect  of 
political  passions,  which  are  more  apt  to  disturb  the  enjo^rment  than  to 
abridge  the  period  of  life,  it  is  certain  that  his  death,  at  this  critical  junc- 
ture, extinguished  all  hopes  of  avoiding  a  rupture  with  France. ||  This 
event,  too,  delivered  Charles  from  a  minister,  to  whose  authority  he  bed 
been  accustomed  from  his  infancy  to  submit  with  such  implicit  deference, 
as  checked  and  depressed  his  genius,  and  retained  him  in  a  state  of  pupil* 
age,  unbecoming  his  years  as  well  as  his  rank.  But  this  restraint  oeing 
removed,  the  native  powers  of  his  mind  were  permitted  to  unfold  them- 
selves, and  he  bc^n  to  display  such  great  talents,  both  in  council  and  in 
action,  as  exceed^  the  hopes  of  his  CQntemporaries,^  and  command  the 
admiration  of  posterity. 

While  the  pope  and  emperor  were  preparing,  in  consequence  of  their 
secret  alliance,  to  attack  Aiilan,  hostilities  commenced  in  another  quarter. 
The  children  of  Jotm  d'Albret,  king  of  Navarre,  having  oflen  demanded 
die  restitution  of  their  hereditary  dominions,  in  terms  of  the  treaty  of  Nqyon, 
and  Charles  having  as  often  eluded  their  requests  upon  very  frivolous 
pretexts,  Francis  thouj^ht  himself  authorized  by  that  treaty  to  assist  the 
exiled  family.  The  juncture  appeared  extremely  favourable  for  such  an 
enterprise.  Charles  was  at  a  distance  from  that  part  of  his  dominions ;  the 
treops  usually  stationed  there  had  been  called  away  to  quell  the  commo- 
tions in  Spain ;  the  Spanish  malecontents  warmly  solicited  him  to  invade 
Navarre,**  in  which  a  considerable  faction  was  ready  to^declare  for  the 

*  GuJc  Hb.  xlv.  p.  175.  Mem.  de  Bellay,  Par.  1573.  p.  94.  t  Jovll  Vita  Leonk,  Ub.  iv.  pw  80. 
t  Gnic.  1.  xiv.  181.  Mem.  de  Bellay,  p.  34.  Da  Mont,  Corpe  Dipldm.  torn.  It.  euppl.  p.  96. 
t  Belcaril  Comment  de  Keb.  Gallic  483.  UP*  Beater.  Rer.  Austtiac.  Ub.  viU.  c  U.  p.  187. 
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descendants  of  their  ancient  monarchs.  But  in  order  to  avoid,  as  much  as 
possible,  giving  offence  to  the  emperor,  or  king  of  ^England,  Francis 
directed  forces  to  be  levied,  and  the  war  to  be  carried  on,  not  in  his  own 
name,  but  in  that  of  Henry  d'Aibret.  The  conduct  of  these  troops  was 
committed  to  Andrew  de  Foix,  de  TE^parre,  a^oung  nobleman,  whom  his 
near  alliance  to  the  unfortunate  king,  whose  battles  he  was  to  fj^bt,  and 
what  was  still  more  powerful,  the  interest  of  his  sister,  Madame  de  Chateau* 
Briand,  Francis*  favourite  mistress,  recommended  to  that  important  trust, 
for  which  he  had  neither  talents  nor  experience.  But  as  tnere  was  no 
army  in  the  field  to  oppose  him,  he  became  master,  in  a  few  days,  of  the 
whole  kingdom  of  Navarre,  without  meeting  with  any  obstruction  but  from 
the  citadel  of  Pampeluna.  The  additionsu  works  to  this  fortress,  begun 
by  Ximenee,  were  still  unfinished;  nor  would  its  slight  resistance  have 
deserved  notice,  if  Ignatio  Loyola,  a  Biscayan  gentleman,  bad  not  been 
dangerously  wounded  in  its  defence.  During  the  proeress  of  a  lingering 
cure,  Loyola  happened  to  hav^o  other  amusement  than  what  he  found 
in  reading  the  lives  of  tbe  saints :  the  effect  of  this  on  his  mind,  naturally 
enthusiastic,  but  ambiiious  and  daring,  was  to  inspire  him  with  such  a 
desire  of  emulating  the  gloiy  of  these  fabulous  worthies  of  the  Romish 
church,  as  led  him  into  tbe  wildest  and  most  extravagant  adventures, 
which  terminated  at  last  in  instituting  the  society  of  Jesuits,  the  most 
political  and  best  regulated  of  all  the  monastic  orders,  and  from  which 
mankind  have  derived  more  advantages,  and  received  greater  injuiy,  than 
from  any  other  of  those  religious  fraternities. 

If,  upon  the  reduction  of  rampeluna,  TEsparre  had  been  satisfied  with 
taking  proper  precautions  for  securing  his  conquest,  tbe  kingdom  of 
Navarre  might  still  have  remained  annexed  to  the  crown  of  France,  in 
reality,  as  well  as  in  title.  But  pushed  on  by  youthful  ardour,  and 
encouraged  by  Francis,  who  %vas  too  apt  to  be  dazzled  with  success,  he 
ventured  to  pass  the  confines  of  Navarre,  and  to  lay  siege  to  Logrogno,  a 
Fmail  town  in  Castile.  This  roused  the  Castilians,  who  had  hitherto 
beheld  the  rapid  progress  of  his  arms  with  great  unconcern,  and  the  dis- 
sensions in  that  kingdom  (^of  which  a  full  account  shall  be  given^  being 
almost  composed,  both  parties  exerted  themselves  with  emulation  in  defence 
of  their  country ;  the  one  that  it  miffht  efface  the  memory  of  past  miscon- 
duct by  its  present  zeal ;  the  other,  uat  it  might  add  to  the  merit  of  ika¥ing 
sybdued  the  emperor's  rebellious  subjects,  and  of  repulsing  his  foreign 
enemies.  The  sudden  advance  of  their  troops,  together  with  the  gallant 
defence  made  by  the  inhabitants  of  Logro^o,  obliged  the  French  ^neral 
to  abandon  bis  rash  enterprise.  The  Spanish  army,  which  increased  eveiy 
day,  harassing  him  daring  his  retreat,  ce,  instead  of  takii^  shelter  under 
the  canon  of  Pampeluna,  or  waiting  the  arrival  of  some  troops  which  were 
inarching  to  join  him,  attacked  the  Spaniards,  though  far  superior  to  him 
in  number,  with  great  impetuosity,  but  with  so  little  conduct,  that  his 
forces  were  totally  routed,  he  himself,  together  with  his  principal  officers, 
was  taken  prisoner,  and  Spain  recovered  possession  of  Navarre,  in  still 
shorter  time  than  the  French  had  spent  in  the  conquest  of  it.* 

While  Francis  endeavoured  toiustify  his  invasion  of  Navarre,  by  carrying 
it  on  in  the  name  of  Henry  d'Albret,  he  had  recourse  to  an  artifice  much 
of  the  same  kind,  in  attacking  another  part  of  the  emperor^s  territories. 
Robert  de  la  Mark,  lord  oT  the  small  but  Independent  territory  of 
Bouillon,  situated  on  the  frontiers  of  Luxembourg  and  Champagne,  havirig 
abandoned  Charles's  service  on  account  of  an  encroachment  which  the 
Aulic  council  had  made  on  his  jurisdiction,  and  having  thrown  himself 
upon  France  for  protection,  was  easily  persuaded,  in  the  heat  of  his 
tesentnj^nty  to  send  a  herald  to  Worms,  and  to  declare  war  agsdi^  the 

•  Men.  de  Bellay,  p.  81.    P.  M»rt  Ep.  *»>. 
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emperor  id  fem.  Such  extrayag^nt  insolence  in  a  petty  prince  surpiised 
Cbariesy  and  appeared  to  bim  a  certain  proof  ol  his  having  received 
promises  of  powerful  support  from  the  French  king.  The  justness  of  this 
conclusbn  soon  became  evident.  Robert  entered  the  dutchy  of  Luxem- 
bourg[  with  troops  levied  in  France,  by  the  king  s  connivance,  though 
seemingly  in  contradiction  to  his  orders,  and  after  ravaging  the  open  country, 
laid  siege  to  Vireton.  Of  this  Charles  complained  loudly,  as  a  direct 
violation  of  the  peace  subsisting  between  the  two  crowns^  and  summoned 
Henry  Vill.  in  terms  of  the  treaty  concluded  at  London  in  the  year  1518,- 
to  turn  his  arms  against  Francis  as  the  first  aggressor.  Francis  pretended 
that  he  was  not  answerable  for  Robert's  conduct,  whose  army  foi^ht  under 
his  own  standards,  and  in  his  own  quarrel ;  and  affirmed,  that,  contraiy  to 
an  express  prohibition,  he  had  seduced  some  subjects  of  France  into  his 
service  ;  but  Henry  paid  so  little  regard  to  th»  evasion,  that  the  French 
kingr,  rather  than  irritate  a  prince  wfacun  he  still  hoped  to  gain,  commanded 
De  la  Mark  to  disband  his  troops.* 

The  emperor,  meanwhile,  was  assembling  an  army  to  chastise  Robert's 
insolence.  Twenty  thousand  men,  under  the  count  of  Nassau,  invaded 
his  little  territories,  and  in  a  few  days  became  masters  of  evei^  place  in 
them  but  Sedan.  After  making  him  feel  so  sensibly  the  weight  of  his 
master's  indignation,  Nassau  advanced  towards  the  frontiers  of  France; 
and  Charles,  knowing  that  he  might  presume  so  far  on  Heniy's  partiality 
in  his  favour,  as  not  tol)e  overawed  by  the  same  fears  which  had  restrained 
Francis,  ordered  his  general  to  besiege  Mouson.  The  cowardice  of  the 
garrison  having  obliged  the  governor  to  surrender  almost  without  resistance, 
Nassau  invested  Mezieres,  a  place  at  that  time  of  no  considerable  strength, 
but  so  advantageously  situated,  that  by  getting  possession  of  it,  the  Impe- 
rial army  might  have  penetrated  into  the  heart  of  Champagne,  in  which 
there  was  hardly  any  other  town  capable  of  obstructing  its  progress. 
Happily  for  France,  its  monarch,  sensible  of  the  importance  of  this  fortress, 
and  of  the  danger  to  which  it  was  exposed,  committed  the  defence  of  it 
to  the  chevalier  Bayard,  distin^idied  among  his  contemporaries  by  the 
appellation  of  The  knight  TMjUhout  feavy  and  wiihoiU  rq)roachJ\  This 
man,  whose  prowess  in  combat,  whose  punctilious  honour  and  formal  gal- 
lantly, bear  a  nearer  resemblance,  than  any  thing  recorded  in  history,  to 
the  character  ascribed  to  the  heroes  of  chivaliy,  possessed  all  the  talents 
which  form  a  great  general.  These  he  had  many  occasions  of  exerting  in 
the  defence  of  Mezieres:  partly  by  his  valour,  partly  by  his  conduct,  he 
protracted  the  siege  to  a  great  length,  and  in  the  end  obliged  the  imperial- 
ists to  raise  it,  with  disgrace  and  loss.}  Francis,  at  the  head  of  a  numer^ 
ous  army,  soon  retook  Mouson,  and  entering  the  Low-Countries,  made 
several  conquests  of  small  importance.  In  toe  neighbourhood  of  Valen- 
ciennes, through  an  excess  of  caution,  an  error  with  which  he  cannot  be 
often  charged,  he  lost  an  opportunity  of  cutting  off  the  whole  Imperial 
army  ;§  ami  what  was  still  more  unfortunate,  he  disgusted  Charles  duke 
of  £k)urbon,  high  constable  of  France,  by  giving  the  command  of  the  van 
to  the  duke  D^lencon,  though  this  post  of  honour  belonged  to  Bourbon, 
as  a  prerogative  of  nis  office.  ,  '<• 

During  these  operations  in  the  field,  a  congress  was  held  at  Calais 
(August)  under  the  mediation  of  Henry  VIII.  in  order  to  bring  all  differ* 
ences  to  an  amicable  issue ;  and  if  the  intentions  of  the  mediator  had  cor- 
responded in  any  degree  to  his  professions,  it  could  hardly  have  failed  of 
producing  some  good  effect.  But  Heniy  committed  the  sole  management 
of  the  negotiation,  with  unlimited  powers,  to  Wolsey ;  and  this  choice 
alone  was  sufficient  to  have  rendered  it  abortive.    That  prelate,  bent  on 
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attuung  the  papal  crown^  tiie  great  object  of  his  ambition^  and  leadjr  to 
sacrifice  eveiy  thing  in  order  to  gain  the  emperor^s  interest^  wai  so  little 
able  to  conceal  his  partiality,  that,  if  Francis  bad  not  been  well  acquainted 
with  his  haughty  and  vindictive  temper,  he  would  have  declined  hit 
mediation.  Much  time  was  spent  in  inquiring  who  had  begun  hostilities^ 
which  Wolsev  affected  to  represent  as  the  principal  point;  and  by 
throwing  the  blame  of  that  on  Francis,  he  hoped  to  justify,  b^  the  trea^ 
of  Loncfon,  any  alliance  into  which  his  master  shoula  enter  with  Charles. 
The  condition?  on  which  hostilities  might  be  terminated  came  next  to  be 
considered ;  but  with  regard  to  these,  the  emperor's  proposals  were  such, 
as  discovered  either  that  he  was  utteriy  averse  to  peace,  or  that  be  knew 
Wolsey  would  approve  of  whatever  terms  should  be  offered  in  his  name. 
He  demanded  the  restitution  of  the  dutchy  of  Buigundy,  a  province,  the 
possession  of  which  would  have  given  him  access  into  the  heart  of  France ; 
and  required  to  be  released  from  the  homa^  due  to  the  crown  iji  France 
for  the  counties  of  Flanders  and  Artois,  which  none  of  his  ancestors  had 
ever  refused,  and  which  he  had  bound  himself  by  the  treaty  of  Noyon  to 
renew.  These  terms,  to  which  a  high-spirited  pnnce  woulcf  scarcely  have 
listened,  after  the  disasters  of  an  unfortunate  war,  Francis  rejected  witli 
great  disdain ;  and  Charles  showing  no  inclination  to  comply  with  the  more 
equal  and  moderate  propositions  of  the  French  monarch,  that  he  should 
restore  Navarre  to  its  lawful  prince,  and  withdraw  his  troops  from  the 
eie^e  of  Toumay,  the  cone:ress  broke  up  without  any  other  effect  than  that 
which  attends  pnsuccessml  neg:otiations,  the  exasperating  of  the  parties 
whom  it  was  intended  to  reconcile.* 

During  the  continuance  of  the  con^ss,  Wolsey,  on  pretence  that  the 
emperor  himself  would  be  more  willing  to  make  reasonable  concessions 
than  his  ministers,  made  an  excursion  to  Bruges,  to  meet  that  monarch. 
He  was  received  hj  Charles,  who  knew  his  vanity,  with  as  much  respect 
and  magnificence  as  if  he  had  been  king  of  England.  But  instead  of  ad- 
vancing the  treaty  of  peace  by  this  interview,  Wolsey,  in  his  master's 
name,  concluded  a  league  with  the  emperor  against  Francis ;  in  which  it 
was  stipulated,  that  Charles  sliould  invade  France  on  the  side  of  Spain, 
and  Henry  in  Picardy,  each  with  an  army  of  forty  thousand  men ;  and 
that,  in  oraer  to  stron^hen  their  union,  Charles  should  espouse  the  princess 
Mary,  Henry's  only  child,  and  the  apparent  heir  of  his  dominions.!  Heniy 
produced  no  better  reasons  for  this  measure,  eaually  uqjust  and  impolitic, 
than  the  article  in  the  treaty  of  London,  by  wnich  he  pretended  that  he 
was  bound  to  take  arms  against  the  French  king:  ^  ^^  ^^  ag^^^essor ;  and 
the  injury  which  he  alleged  Francis  had  done  him,  in  permitting  the  duke 
of  Albany,  the  head  of  a  faction  in  Scotland,  which  opposed  the  interest  of 
England,  to  return  into  that  kingdom.  He  was  influenced,  however,  by 
other  considerations.  The  advanta&;es  which  accrued  to  his  subjects  fron 
maintaining  an  exact  neutrality,  or  the  honour  that  resulted  to  himself  from 
acting  as  the  arbiter  between  the  contending  princes,  appeared  to  his 
youthful  imagination  so  inconsiderable,  when  compared  with  the  gloiy 
which  might  be  reaped  from  leading  armies  or  conquering  provinces,  that 
he  determined  to  remain  no  longer  in  a  state  of  inactivity.  Having  once 
taken  this  resolution,  his  inducements  to  prefer  an  alliance  with  Charles 
were  obvious.  He  bad  no  claim  upon  any  part  of  that  prince's  dominion^ 
most  of  which  were  so  situated,  that  he  could  not  attack  them  without 

freat  difficulty  and  disadvantage ;  whereas  several  maritime  provinces  of 
ranee  had  been  long  in  the  hands  of  the  English  roooarchs,  whose  preteo* 
sions,  even  to  the  crown  of  that  kingdom,  were  not  as  yet  altogetlier 
forgotten :  and  the  possessbn  of  Calais  not  only  gave  him  easy  access  into 
iome  of  tnose  provinces,  but  in  case  of  any  disaster,  afforded  nim  a  seem 
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retreat.  While  Charles  attacked  France  on  one  frontier,  Hemy  flatlei«d 
Unwelf  that  he  should  find  little  resistance  on  the  otber,  and  that  the  g^loiy 
of  re-annexing  to  the  crown  of  England  the  ancient  inheritance  of  its 
iDonaichs  on  the  continent  was  reserved  for  his  leign.  Wolsej  artfully 
encouraged  these  vain  hop^es,  which  led  his  master,  into  such  measures  as 
were  inost  subservient  to  his  own  secvet  schemes ;  and  the  Englbh,  whose 
hereditaiy  animosity  against  the  French  was  apt  to  rekindle  on  eveiy  occa- 
sion, did  not  disapprove  of  the  martial  spuit  or  their  sovereign. 

Meanwhile  the  league  between  the  pope  and  the  emperor  produced 
mat  e£Rects  in  Italy,  and  rendered  Lomoardy  the  chief  theatre  of  war. 
There  was,  at  that  time,  such  contrariety  between  the  character  of  the 
French  and  Italians,  that  the  latter  submitted  to  the  government  of  the 
ibnner  with  ^ater  impatience  than  they  expressed  under  the  dominion 
of  other  foreigners.  The  phlegm  of  the  Uermans  and  gravity  of  the 
Spaniards  suited  their  jealous  temper  and  ceremonious  manners  better 
than  the  French  gayetv,  too  prone  to  gallantly,  and  too  little  attentive  to 
decorum.  Lewis  All.,  however,  b;^  the  equity  and  gentleness  of  his  ad- 
ministration, and  by  granting  the  Milanese  more  extensive  privileges  than 
those  they  bad  enjoyed  under  their  native  princes,  hadoveroome,  in  a  great 
measure,  their  prejudices,  and  reconciled  them  to  the  French  government. 
Frands,  on  recovering  that  dutchy,  did  not  imitate  the  example  of  his  pre- 
decessor. Though  too  generous  himself  to  oppress  his  people,  his  bound- 
less confidence  in  his  favourites,  and  his  negligence  in  examining  into  the 
conduct  of  those  whom  he  intrusted  with  power,  emboldened  them  to 
venture  upon  many  acts  of  oppression.  The  eovemment  of  Milan  was 
oommittea  by  him  to  Odet  de  Foix,  Marechal  &  Laotrec,  another  brother 
of  Madame  de  Chauteau-Briand,  an  officer  of  great  experience  and  repu- 
tation, but  haughty,  imperious,  raj^cious,  and  incapable  either  of  Ibtening 
to  advice  or  of  bearing  contradiction.  His  insolence  and  exactions  totally 
alienated  the  allections  of  the  Milanese  from  France,  drove  many  of  tfaie 
considerable  citizens  into  banishment,  and  forced  othen  to  retire  for  their 
own  safety.  Among  the  last  was  Jerome  Morone,  vice-chancellor  of  Milan, 
a  man  whose  genius  for  intrigue  and  enterorise  distinguished  him  in  an  age 
and  country,  where  violent  tactions,  as  weil  as  freouent  revolutions,  aflbrd- 
ing  great  scope  for  such  talents,  produced  or  called  them  fordi  in  great 
abundance.  He  lepaired  to  Francis  Sforza,  whose  brother  Maximilian  he 
had  betrayed  ;  and  suspecting  the  pope's  intention  of  attacking  the 
Milanese,  although  bis  treaty  with  the  emperor  was  not  yet  made  public, 
he  proposed  to  Leo,  in  the  name  of  Sforza,  a  scheme  for  surprisine  several 
places  in  that  dutchy  by  means  of  the  exiles,  who,  from  natrea  to  the 
French,  and  from  attachment  to  their  former  masters,  were  ready  for  any 
desperate  enterprise.  Leo  not  only  encouraged  the  attempt,  but  advanced 
a  considerable  sum  towards  the  execution  ofit ;  and  when,  through  unfore- 
iee1a  accidents,  it  failed  of  success  in  eveiy  part,  he  allowed  the  exiles, 
who  had  assembled  in  a  body,  to  retire  to  Reggio,  which  belonged  at  that 
time  to  the  church.  The  Marechal  de  Foix,  who  commanded  at  Milan 
in  absence  of  his  brother  Lautrec,  who  was  then  in  France,  tempted  with 
the  hopes  of  catching  at  once,  as  in  a  snare,  all  the  avowed  enemies  of  his 
master's  government  m  that  country,  ventured  to  march  into  the  ecclesias- 
tical territories  [June  24j,  and  to  invest  Reggio.  But  the  vigilance  and  eood 
conduct  of  Guicciardini  Ihe  historian,  governor  of  diat  place,  obliged  the 
French  ffeneral  to  abandon  the  enterprise  with  disgrace.*  Leo,  on  re- 
ceiving tnis  intelligence,  ^«ith  which  he  was  highly  pleased,  as  it  furnished 
him  a  decent  pretence  for  a  rupture  with  France,  immediately  assembled 
the  conststoiy  of  cardinals.  After  complaining  bitterly  of  the  hostile 
^tentioDS  of  the  French  king,  and  magnifying  the  emperor's  zeal  for  the 
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cburcfat  of  which  he  had'giren  a  recent  proof  hj  his  proceedings  ag:aiiHt 
Liitfaer,  he  declared  that  he  was  constrained  in  seli-defenccy  and  as  the  only 
expedient  for  the  security  of  the  ecclesiastical  8tate»  to  join  his  arms  to 
those  of  that  prince.  For  this  purpose  he  now  pretended  to  conclude  a 
treaty  with  Don  John  Manuel,  althoug'h  it  had  really  been  signed  some 
months  before  this  time ;  and  he  publicly  excommunicated  De  Foiz,  as  an 
impious  invader  of  St.  Peter's  patrimony. 

Leo  had  already  be^n  preparations  for  war,  by  taking  into  pay  a  con- 
siderable body  of  Swiss ;  but  the  Imperial  troops  advanced  so  slowly 
from  Naples  and  Germany,  that  it  was  the  middle  of  autumn  before  the 
army  took  the  field  under  the  command  of  Prosper  Colonna,  the  most 
eminent  of  the  Italian  generals,  whose  extreme  caution,  the  effect  of  long 
experience  in  the  art  of  war,  was  opposed  with  great  propriety  to  the 
impetuosity  of  the  French.  In  the  mean  time,  De  Foix  despatched 
courier  aAer  courier  to  inform  the  kin^  of  the  danger  which  was  approach- 
ing. Francis,  ivhose  forces  were  eitner  employed  in  the  Low-Countries, 
or  assembling  on  the  frontiers  of  Spain,  and  who  did  not  expect  so  sudden 
an  attack  in  that  quarter,  sent  ambassadors  to  his  allies  the  Swiss,  to  pro- 
cure from  them  the  immediate  levy  of  an  additional  body  of  troops ;  and 
commanded  Lautrec  to  repair  forthwith  to  his  government.  That  general, 
who  was  well  acquainted  with  the  great  neglect  of  economy  in  the 
administration  of  the  kins^s  finances,  and  who  knew  how  much  the  troops 
in  the  Milanese  had  already  suffered  from  the  want  of  their  pa^,  -refused  to 
set  out  unless  the  sum  of  three  hundred  thousand  crowns  was  immediately 

Eut  into  his  hands.  But  the  king,  Louise  of  Savoy  his  mother,  and  Sem- 
lancy,  the  superintendent  of  finances,  having  promised,  even  with  an 
cath,  that  on  his  arrival  at  Milan  he  should  nna  remittances  for  the  sum 
which  he  demanded;  upon  the  faith  of  tills,  he  departed.  Unhappily 
for  France,  Louise,  a  woman  deceitful,  vindictive,  rapacious,  and  capable 
of  sacrificing  any  thing  to  the  gratification  of  her  passions,  but  who  had 
acquired  an  absolute  ascendant  over  her  son  by  her  maternal  tenderness, 
her  care  of  his  education,  and  her  great  abilities,  was  resolved  not  to 
perform  this  promise.  Lautrec  having  incurred  her  displeasure  by  his 
haughtiness  in  neglecting  to  pay  court  to  her,  and  by  the  freedom  with 
which  he  had  talked  concerning  some  of  her  adventures  in  gallantry,  she, 
in  order  to  deprive  him  of  the  nonour  which  be  might  have  gainea  by  a 
successful  defence  of  the  Milanese,  seized  the  three  hundi-ed  tliousand 
crowns  destined  for  that  service,  and  detained  them  for  her  own  use. 

Lautrec,  notwithstanding  this  cruel  disappointment,  found  means  to 
assemble  a  considerable  army,  though  far  inferior  in  number  lo  that  of  the 
confederates.  He  adopted  the  plan  of  defence  most  suitable  to  his 
situation,  avoiding  a  pitched  battle  with  the  greatest  care,  while  he 
harassed  the  enemy  continually  with  his  li^ht  troops,  beat  up  their  quar- 
ters, intercepted  their  convoys,  and  covered  or  relieved  eveiy  place  which 
they  attempted  to  attack.  By  this  prudent  conduct,  he  not  only  retarded 
their  progress,  but  would  have  soon  wearied  out  the  pope,  who  had  hitherto 
defrayed  almost  the  whole  expense  of  the  war,  as  the  emperor,  whose 
revenues  in  Spain  were  dissipated  during  the  commotions  in  that  countnr* 
and  who  was  obliged  to  support  a  nuiAerous  army  in  the  Netherlands, 
could  not  make  any  considerable  remittances  into  Italy.  But  an  unfore- 
seen accident  disconcerted  all  his  measures,  and  occasioned  a  fatal  reverse 
in  the  French  affairs.  A  body  of  twelve  thousand  Swiss  served  in  Lautrec's 
army  under  the  banners  of  the  republic,  with  which  France  was  in 
alliance.  In  consequence  of  a  law,  no  less  political  than  humane,  established 
among  the  cantons,  their  troops  were  never  hired  out  by  public  authority 
lo  both  the  contending  parties  in  any  war.  This  law,  however,  the  love 
of  ^ain  had  sometimes  eluded,  and  private  persons  had  been  allovred  to 
enlist  in  what  service  they  pleased,  though  not  under  the  public  banners^ 
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bat  under  those  of  their  particular  officers.  The  cardinal  of  Sion,  who 
still  preserved  his  interest  amon^  his  countiymen,  and  his  enmitj  to  Fraocc, 
having  prevailed  on  them  to  connive  at  a  levy  of  this  kindy  twelve  thousand 
Swiss,  instigated  by  him,  joined  the  army  of  the  confederates.  But  the 
leaders  in  the  cantons,  when  they  saw  so  many  of  then:  countiymen 
marchir^  under  hostile  standards,  and  ready  to  turn  their  arms  afi;ain8t 
each  other,  became  so  sensible  of  the  infamy  to  which  they  would  be 
exposed  by  permitting  this,  as  well  as  the  loss  they  might  sufier,  that  they 
despatched  couriers,  commanding  their  people  to  leave  both  armies,  and 
to  return  forthwith  into  their  own  country.  The  cardinal  of  Sion,  however, 
had  the  address,  by  corrupting  the  messeneers  appointed  to  cany  this 
order,  to  prevent  it  from  being  delivered  to  the  Swiss  in  the  service  of  the 
confederates;  but  bein^  intimated  in  due  form  to  those  in  the  French 
army,  they,  fati^ed  witn  the  length  of  the  campaign,  and  murmuring  for 
want  of  pay,  instantly  yielded  obedience,  in  spite  of  Lautrec's  renxxH 
Btrances  ana  entreaties. 

After  the  desertion  of  a  body  which  formed  the  strength  of  his  ^rmy, 
Lautrec  durst  no  longer  face  the  confederates.  He  retired  towards  Milan, 
encamped  on  the  banks  of  the  Adda,  and  pbced  his  chief  hopes  of  safe^ 
in  preventing  the  enemy  from  passine  that  river ;  an  expedient  for  defend- 
ing a  count^  so  precarious,  that  Siere  are  few  instances  of  its  being 
employed  with  success  against  any  general  of  experience  or  abilities. 
Accordingly  Colonna,  notwitbstanaing  Lautrec's  vigilance  and  activity, 
passed  the  Adda  with  little  loss,  and  obliged  him  to  shut  himself  up  within 
the  walls  of  Milan,  which  the  confederates  were  preparing  to  besiege, 
when  an  unknown  jperson,  who  never  afterwards  appeared  either  to  boast  of 
this  service,  or  to  claim  a  reward  for  it,  came  from  the  city,  and  acquainted 
Morone,  that  if  the  army  would  advance  that  night,  tnc  Ghibelline  or 
IraperiaJ  faction,  would  put  them  in  possession  of  one  of  the  ^ates. 
Colonna,  though  no  friend  to  rash  enterprises,  allowed  the  marquis  de 
Pescara  to  advance  with  the  Spanish  infantiy,  and  he  himself  followed 
with  the  rest  of  his  troops.  About  the  bcginning'of  ni^ht,  Pescara  arrived 
at  the  Roman  gate  in  the  suburbs,  surprised  the  soldiers  whom  he  found 
there  ;  those  posted  in  the  fortifications  adjoining  to  it  immediately  fled : 
the  marquis  seizing  the  works  which  they  abandoned,  and  pushing  forward 
incessantly,  though  with  no  less  caution  than  vigour,  became  master  of  the 
city  with  little  oloodshed,  and  almost  without  resistance ;  the  victors 
being  as  much  astonished  as  the  vanquished  at  the  facility  and  success  of 
the  attempt.  Lautrec  retired  precipitately  towards  the  Venetian  territories 
with  the  remains  of  his  shattered  army ;  the  cities  of  the  Milanese,  foUow- 
ing  the  fate  of  the  capital,  surrendered  to  the  confederates ;  Parma  and 
Piacentia  were  united  to  the  ecclesiastical  state,  and  of  all  their  conquents 
in  Lombardy  only  the  town  of  Cremona,  the  castle  of  Milsm,  and  a  few 
considerable  forts,  remained  in  the  hands  of  the  French.* 

Leo  received  the  accounts  of  this  rapid  succession  of  prosperous  events 
with  such  transports  of  joy,  as  brought  on  (if  we  may  believe  the  French 
historians)  a  slight  fever,  which  being  neglected,  occasioned  his  death  on 
the  second  of  December,  while  he  was  still  of  a  vigorous  a^,  and  at  the 
height  of  his  glory.  By  this  unexpected  accident,  the  spirit  of  the  con- 
federacy was  broken,  and  its  operations  suspended.  Tne  cardinals  of 
Sion  and  Medici  left  the  army  that  they  might  be  present  in  the  conclave ; 
the  Swiss  were  recalled  by  their  superiors  ;  some  other  mercenaries  dis- 
banded for  want  of  pay;  and  only  the  Spaniards  and  a  few  Germans  in 
the  emperor's  service,  remained  to  defend  the  Milanese.  But  Lautrec, 
destitute  both  of  men  and  of  money,  was  unable  to  improve  this  favoura- 
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ble  opportunity  in  the  manner  which  he  would  have  wished.  The  Ytey 
lance  of  Morone,  and  the  good  conduct  of  Coloima,  disappointed  bis 
feeble  attempts  on  the  Milanese.  Guicciardini,  b^  his  address  and  valouTt 
repulsed  a  bolder  and  more  dangerous  attack  which  he  made  on  Paima.* 

Great  discord  prevailed  in  the  conclave  which  followed  upon  Leo's  death, 
ind  all  the  arts  natural  to  men  grown  old  in  intrigue,  when  contending  for 
the  highest  prize  an  ecclesiastic  can  obtain,  were  practised.  Wolsey's 
name,  notwiUistandine  all  the  emperor's  magnificent  promises  to  favour 
his  pretensions,  of  which  that  prelate  did  not  fail  to  remind  him,  was 
hardly  mentioned  in  the  conclave.  Julio  cardinal  de  Medici,  Leo's 
nephew,  who  was  more  eminent  than  any  other  member  of  the  sacred 
college  for  his  abilities,  his  wealth,  and  his  experience  in  transacting  great 
aSairs,  had  already  secured  fifteen  voices,  a  number  sufficient  according  to 
the  forms  of  the  conclave,  to  exclude  an;|^  other  candidate,  though  not  to 
carry  his  own  election.  As  he  was  still  in  the  prime  of  liife,  all  the  aged 
carcfinals  combined  against  him,  without  being  united  in  favour  of  any 
other  person.  While  mese  factions  were  endeavouring  to  gain,  to  corrupt, 
or  to  weary  out  each  other,  Medici  and  his  adherents  voted  one  monung 
at  the  scrutiny,  which  according  to  form  was  made  every  day,  for  car- 
dinal Adrian  ot  Utrecht,  who  at  that  time  governed  Spain  in  the  emperor's 
name.  This  Ooey  did  merely  to  protract  time.  But  the  adverse  party 
instantly  closing  with  them,  to  their  own  amazement,  and  that  of  all  Eurooe, 
a  stranger  to  Italy,  unknown  to  the  persons  who  gave  their  suffrages  in  Lis 
favour,  and  unacquainted  witb  the  manners  of  the  people,  or  the  interest 
of  the  state,  the  government  of  which  they  conferred  upon  him,  was  unaiii- 
mousl^r  raised  to  the  papal  throne  [Januaiy  9],  at  a  juncture  so  delicate 
and  critical,  as  would  have  demanded  all  the  sagacity  and  experience  of 
one  of  the  most  able  prelates  in  the  sacred  college.  The  cardinals  them- 
selves, unable  to  g[ive  a  reason  for  this  strange  choice,  on  ac-count  of  which, 
as  they  marched  in  procession  from  the  conclave,  they  were  loaded  with 
insults  and  curses  by  the  Roman  people,  ascribed  it  to  an  immediate 
impulse  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  It  may  be  imputed  with  great  certainty  to 
the  influence  of  Don  John  Manuel,  the  Imperial  ambassador,  who  by  his 
address  and  intrigues  facilitated  the  election  of  a  person  devoted  to  his 
master's  service,  Irom  gratitude,  from  interest,  and  from  inclination.t 

Beside  the  influence  which  Charles  acquired  by  Adrian's  promotion,  it 
threw  great  lustre  on  his  administration.  To  bestow  on  his  preceptor 
such  a  noble  recompense,  and  to  place  on  the  papal  throne  one  whom  he 
had  raised  from  obscuii^,  were  acts  of  uncommon  magnificence  and 
power.  Francis  observed,  with  the  sensibility  of  a  rival,  the  pre-eminence 
which  the  emperor  was  gaining,  and  resolved  to  exert  himself  with  fresh 
vigour,  in  order  to  wrest  from  him  his  late  conquests  in  Italy.  The  Swiss, 
that  they  might  make  some  reparation  to  the  French  king,  for  bavine  with- 
drawn their  ttoops  from  his  army  so  unseasonably  as  to  occasion  the  loss 
of  the  Milanese,  permitted  him  to  levy  ten  thousand  men  iu  the  republic. 
Together  with  this  reinforcement,  Lautrec  received  from  the  king  a  small 
sum  of  money,  which  enabled  him  once  more  to  take  the  field ;  and  ailer 
seizing  by  surprise,  or  force,  several  places  in  the  Milanese,  to  advance 
within  a  few  miles  of  the  capital.  The  confederate  army  was  in  no  con- 
dition to  obstruct  bis  progress ;  for  though  the  inhabitants  of  Milan,  by  the 
artifices  of  Morone,  and  by  the  popular  declamations  of  a  monk  whom  be 
employed,  were  inflamed  with  such  enthusiastic  zeal  against  the  French 
government,  that  they  consented  to  raise  extraordinary  contributions,  Co- 
lonna  must  soon  have  abandoned  the  advantageous  camp  which  he  had 
chosen  at  Bicocca,  and  have  dismissed  his  troops  for  want  of  pay,  if  the 
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Swiss  in  the  French  service  bad  not  once  more  extricated  him  out  of  his 
difficulties. 

The  insolence  or  caprice  of  those  mercenaries  was  often  no  less  fatal 
to  their  friends*  than  their  valour  axid  discipline  were  fonnidable  to  their 
enemies.  Havine  now  served  some  montM  without  pay,  of  which  they 
complained  loudfy",  a  sum  destined  for  their  use  was  sent  from  France 
under  a  convoy  of  horse;  but  Moroney  whose  vig^ant  eye  nothioe 
escaped,  nested  a  body  of  troops  in  their  way,  so  that  the  party  which 
escorted  the  money  durst  not  aavance.  On  receiving  intelligence  of  this, 
the  Swiss  lost  all  patience,  and  officers  as  well  as  solaiers  crowding  around 
Lautrec,  threatened  with  one  voice  instantly  to  retire,  if  he  did  not  either 
advance  the  pay  which  was  due,  or  promise  to  lead  them  next  morning  to 
battle.  In  yain  did  Lautrec  remonstrate  against  these  demands,  repre* 
senting  to  them  the  impossibility  of  the  former,  and  the  rashness  of  the 
latter,  which  must  be  attended  with  certain  destruction,  as  the  enemy 
occupied  a  camp  naturally  of  great  strength,  and  which  by  art  they  bad 
rendered  almost  maccessiUe.  The  Swiss,  deaf  to  reason,  and  persuaded 
that  their  valour  was  capable  of  surmounting  eveir  obstacle,  renewed 
their  demand  with  greater  6ereeness,  offering  themselves  to  form  the  van- 
guard, and  to  begin  the  attack.  Lautrec,  unable  to  overcome  their  obsti- 
nacy, complied  with  their  request,  hoping,  perhaps,  that  some  of  those 
unloreseen  accidents  which  so  often  determine  the  fate  of  battles,  miffbt 
crown  thb  rash  enterprise  with  undeser\'ed  success  ;  and  convinced  that 
the  effects  of  a  defeat  could  not  be  more  fatal  than  those  which  would 
certainly  follow  upon  the  retreat  of  a  bod^  which  composed  one  half  of 
his  army.  Next  morning  [Ma^rl  the  Swiss  were  early  in  the  field,  and 
marched  with  the  greatest  intrepidity  against  an  enemy  deeply  intrenched 
on  every  side,  surrounded  with  artillery,  and  prepared  to  receive  them. 
As  they  advanced,  they  sustained  a  furious  cannonade  with  great  firmness^ 
and  without  waiting  for  their  own  artillery,  rushed  impetuously  upon  the 
intrenchments.  But  afler  incredible  efforts  of  valour,  wnich  were  seconded 
with  great  spirit  by  the  French,  having  lost  their  bravest  officers  and  best 
soldiers,  and  finding  that  they  could  make  no  impression  on  the  enemy^s 
works,  they  sounded  a  retreat :  leaving  the  field  of  battle,  however,  like 
men  repulsed,  but  not  vanquished,  in  close  array,  and  without  receiving 
any  molestation  from  the  enemy. 

Next  day,  such  as  survived  set  out  for  their  own  country ;  and  Lautrec, 
despairing  of  being  able  to  make  any  farther  resistance,  retired  into  France, 
after  throwing  garrisons  into  Cremona  and  a  few  other  places ;  all  which, 
except  the  citadel  of  Cremona,  Colonna  soon  obliged  to  surrender. 

Genoa,  however,  and  its  territories,  remaining  subject  to  France,  still 
gave  Francis  considerable  footing  in  Italy,  and  made  it  easy  for  him  to  exe- 
cute any  scheme  for  the  recovery  of  the  Milanese.  But  Colonna,  rendered 
enterprising  by  continual  success,  and  excited  by  the  solicitations  of  the 
faction  of  Uie  Adomi,  the  hereditary  enemies  of  the  Fregosi,  who  under  the 
protection  of  France  possessed  the  chief  authority  in  Genoa,  determined 
to  attempt  the  reduction  of  that  state ;  and  accomplished  it  with  amazing 
facility.  He  becalhe  master  of  Genoa  by  an  accident  as  unexpected  as 
that  which  had  given  him  possession  of  Milan ;  and  almost  'vritbout  oppo- 
sition or  bloodshed,  the  power  of  the  Adomi,  and  the  authority  of  the  em- 
peror, were  established  in  Genoa.* 

Such  a  cruel  succession  of  misfortunes  affected  Francis  with  deep  con- 
cern, which  was  not  a  little  augmented  by  the  arrival  of  an  English  herald, 
who,  in  the  name  of  his  sovereign,  declared  war  in  ibrm  against  France 
[May  29].  This  step  was  taken  in  conseouence  of  the  treaty  which  Wol- 
sey  had  concluded  with  the  emperor  at  firug^,  and  which  had  hitherto 
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been  kiept  secret.  Francis*  though  he  had  reason  to  be  surprised  tvith  (his 
denunciation,  after  having  been  at  such  pains  to  soothe  Henir  and  to  gaiii 
his  minister,  received  the  herald  with  great  composure  and  dignity  ;*  and 
without  abandoning  any  of  the  schemes  which  be  was  forming  against  tlie 
emperor,  began  vigorous  preparations  for  resisting  this  new  enemy.  His 
treasury,  however,  being  exhausted  by  the  efforts  which  he  had  already 
made,  as  well  as  by  the  sums  he  expended  on  his  pleasures,  he  had  recourse 
to  exlraordinaiy  expedients  for  supplying  it.  aeveral  new  offices  were 
created,  and  exposed  to  sale  ;  the  royal  demesnes  were  alienated  |  unusual 
taxes  were  imposed  ;  ancl  the  tomb  of  St.  Martin  was  stripped  ol  a  rail  of 
massive  silver,  with  which  Louis  XL,  in  one  of  his  fite  ot  devotion,  had 
encircled  it.  By  means  of  these  expedients  he  was  enabled  1o  levy  a  con- 
siderable army,  and  to  put  the  frontier  towns  in  a  good  posture  of  defence. 

The  emperor,  meanwhile,  was  no  less  solicitous  to  draw  as  much  advan- 
tage  as  possible  from  the  accession  of  such  a  powerful  ally ;  and  the  pros- 
perous situation  of  his  affairs,  at  this  time,  permitting  him  to  set  out  for 
Spain,  where  his  presence  was  extremely  necessary,  he  visited  the  court 
of  England  in  his  way  to  that  country.  He  proposed  by  this  interview 
not  only  to  strengthen  the  bonds  of  friendship  which  united  him  with 
Henry,  and  to  excite  him  to  push  the  war  against  France  with  vigour,  bul 
hoped  to  remove  arry  disgust  or  resentment  that  Wolsey  miffht  have  con- 
ceived on  account  of  the  mortifying  disappointment  which  he liad  met  witb 
in  the  late  conclave.  His  success  exceeded  his  most  sanguine  expecta 
tions ;  and  by  his  artful  address,  during  a  residence  of  six  weeks  in  Eng 
land,  he  gained  not  only  the  kins:  and  the  minister,  but  the  nation  itself. 
Heniy,  whose  vanity  was  sensibly  flattered  by  such  a  visit,  as  well  as  by 
the  studied  respect  with  which  the  emperor  treated  him  on  eveiy  occa** 
sion,  entered  warmly  into  all  his  schemes.  The  cardinal  foreseeing,  from 
Adrian's  age  and  infirmities,  a  sudden  vacancy  in  the  papal  see,  dissembled 
or  forgot  his  resentment ;  and,  as  Charles,  besides  augmenting  the  pen- 
sions which  he  had  already  settled  on  him,  renewed  his  promise  of  favouring 
his  pretensions  to  the  papacy,  with  all  his  interest,  he  endeavoured  to 
merit  the  former,  and  to  secure  the  accomplishment  of  the  latter,  by  fresh 
services.  The  nation,  sharing  in  the  glory  of  its  monarch,  and  pleased 
with  the  confidence  which  the  emperor  placed  in  the  English,  by  creating 
the  earl  of  Surrey  his  high-admiral,  discovered  no  less  inclination  to  com- 
mence hostilities  than  Henry  himself. 

In  order  to  give  Charies,  "before  he  left  England,  a  proof  of  this  general 
ardour,  Surrey  sailed  with  such  forces  as  were  ready,  and  ravaged  the 
coasts  of  Nonnandy.  He  then  made  a  descent  on  Bretagne,  where  be 
plundered  and  burnt  MoHaix,  and  some  other  places  of  less  conseauence. 
After  these  slight  excursions,  attended  v^ith  greater  dishonour  than  damage 
to  France,  he  repaired  to  Calais,  and  took  the  command  of  the  principal 
army,  consistirig  of  sixteen  thousand  men ;  with  which,  having  joined  the 
Flemish  troops  under  the  Count  de  Buren,  he  advanced  into  Picardy. 
The  army  which  Francis  had  assembled  was  far  mferior  in  number  to 
these  united  bodies.  But  during  the  long  wars  between  the  two  nations, 
the  French  had  discovered  the  proper  method  of  defending  their  country 
against  the  English.  They  had  been  taught  by  their  misfortunes  to  avoid 
a  pitched  battfe  with  the  utmost  care^  and  to  endeavour,  by  throwing  gar- 
risons into  every  place  capable  of  resistance,  by  watching  all  the  enemy's 
motions,  by  intercepting  their  convoys,  attacking  their  advanced  posts,  andt 
harassing  them  continually  with  their  numerous  cavalry,  to  ruin  them  with 
the  length  of  the  war,  or  to  beat  them  by  piece-meal.  This  plan  the  duke 
of  Vendome,  the  French  general  in  Ficardy,  pursued  with  no  less  pru- 
dence than  success  ;  <nnd  not  only  prevented  Surrey  from  taking  any  towa 
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of  importance,  but  oMisccrd  liixn  to  retire  wiili  his  a nnv^reatlv  reduced  (ly 
fatijoic^y  by  >vant  of  provisioiMy  and  by  the  loss  which  it  liau  sustained  in 
several  unsuccessful  skirmishes. 

Thus  ended  the  second  campaign,  in  a  war  tlie  most  general  that  had 
hitherto  been  kindled  in  Europe  ;  and  though  Francis,  by  his  mother*s 
ilJ-timed  resentment,  by  the  disgust ir^  insolence  of  his  general,  and  the 
caprice  of  the  mercenaiy  troops  which  Tie  employed,  had  lost  his  conquests 
in  ItaJy,  yet  all  the  powers  combined  against  him  had  not  been  able  to 
make  any  impression  on  his  hereditary  dominions ;  and  wherever  they 
either  intended  or  attempted  an  attack,  he  was  well  prepared  to  receive 
them. 

While  the  Christian  princes  were  thus  wasting  each  other^s  strength, 
Solyroan  the  Magnificent  entered  Jlungaiy  with  a  numerous  army,  and 
investing  Belgrade,  which  was  deemed  the  chief  barrier  of  that  kingdom 
against  the  Turkish  arms,  soon  forced  it  to  surrender.  Encouraged  by 
this  success,  he  turned  his  victorious  arms  against  the  island  of  Knodes, 
the  seat,  at  that  time,  of  the  knights  of  St.  John  of  Jeiiisalem.  This  small 
state  he  attacked  with  such  a  numerous  army  as  the  lords  of  Asia  have 
been  accustomed  in  every  age  to  brin^  into  the  field.  Two  hundred  thou- 
sand men,  and  a  fleet  ol  fuur  hundred  sail,  appeared  against  a  town  de- 
fended by  a  garrison  consisting  of  five  thousand  soldiers,  and  six  hundred 
knights,  under  the  command  o7  Villiers  de  L'lsle  Adam,  the^grand  master, 
whose  wisdom  and  valour  rendered  him  worthy  of  that  station  at  such  a^ 
dangerous  juncture.  No  sooner  did  he  begin  to  suspect  the  destination  of 
Solyman*s  vast  armaments,  than  he  desj^atched  messengers  to  all  the 
Christian  courts,  imploring  their  aid  against  the  common  enemy.  But 
though  eyery  prince  in  that  age  acknowledged  Rhodes  to  be  the  great 
bulwark  of  Christendom  in  the  east,  and  trusted  to  the  eallantry  of  its 
knights  as  the  best  security  against  the  progress  of  the  Ottoman  arms ; 
though  Adrian,  with  a  zeal  which  became  the  head  and  father  of  (he 
church,  exhorted  the  contending  powers  to  forget  their  private  quarrels, 
and,  by  uniting  their  arms,  to  prevent  the  Infidels  from  destroying  a  society 
which  did  honour  to  the  Christian  name  ;  yet  so  violent  and  implacable 
was  the  animosity  of  both  parties,  that  regardless  of  the  danger  to  which 
they  exposed  all  Europe,  and  unmoved  by  the  entreaties  of  the  grand 
master,  or  the  admonitions  of  the  pope,  they  suffered  Solyman  to  carry  on 
his  operations  against  Rhodes  without  disturbance.  The  fThnd  master, 
after  mcredible  efforts  of  courage,  of  patience,  and  of  military  conduct 
during  a  siege  of  six  months ;  atier  sustaining  many  assaults,  anadisputing 
every  post  with  amazing  obstinacy,  was  oBliged  at  last  to  yield  to  num- 
bers ;  and  having  obtained  an  honourable  capitulation  from  the  sultan,  who 
admired  and  respected  his  yirtue,  he  surrendered  the  town,  which  wajs 
reduced  to  a -heap  of  rubbish,  and  destitute  of  every  resource.*  Charles 
and  Francis,  ashamed  of  haying  occasioned  such  a  loss  to  Christendom  by 
their  ambitious  contests,  endeavoured  to  throw  the  blame  of  it  on  eacn 
other,  while  all  Europe,  with  greater  justice,  imputed  it  equally  to  both. 
The  emperor,  by  way  of  reparatbn,  granted  the  knights  of  St.  John  the 
small  island  of  Malta,  in  which  they  fixed  tlieir  residence,  retaininflp, 
ihoufh  with  less  power  and  splendour,  their  ancient  spirit  and  implacable 
enmity  to  the  Infidels. 
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Charles,  having;  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  hostilities  b^un  between 
Prance  and  England,  took  leave  of  Heniy,  ana  arrived  in  opain  on  the 
seventeenth  of  June.  He  found  that  country  just  beginning  to  recover 
order  and  strength  after  the  miseries  of  a  civil  war,  to  which  it  had  been 
ex{>osed  during  nis  absence ;  an  account  of  the  rise  and  progress  of  which» 
as  it  was  but  little  connected  with  the  other  events  which  happened  in 
Europe,  hath  been  reserved  to  this  place. 

No  sooner  was  it  known  that  the  Cortes  assembled  in  Galicia  had  voted 
the  emperor  a /r«e  giftf  without  obtainii^the  redress  of  any  one  grievance, 
than  it  excitea  universal  indignation.  The  citizens  of  Toledo,  who  con 
sidered  themselves,  on  account  of  the  great  privileges  which  the^  enjoyed, 
as  the  guardians  of  the  liberties  of  the  Castilian  commons,  finding  that  no 
regard  was  paid  to  the  remonstrances  of  their  deputies  against  that  uncon* 
stitutional  grant,  took  arms  with  tumultuary  violence,  and  seizing  the  gates 
of  the  city,  which  were  fortified,  attacked  the  alcazar,  or  castle,  which 
they  soon  obliged  the  governor  to  surrender.  Emboldened  by  this  success, 
they  deprived  of  all  authority  every  person  whom  they  suspected  of  any 
attachment  to  the  court,  establishea  a  popular  form  of  government,  com- 
posed of  deputies  from  the  several  parishes  in  the  city,  and  levied  troops 
m  their  own  defence.  The  chief  leader  of  the  people  in  these  insurrections 
was  Don  John  de  Padilla,  the  eldest  son  of  the  commendator  of  Castile, 
a  young  nobleman  of  a  generous  temper,  of  undaunted  courage,  and  pos- 
sessed of  the  talents  as  well  as  of  the  ambition  which,  in  times  of  civil 
discord,  raise  men  to  power  and  eminence.* 

The  resentment  of  the  citizens  of  Segovia  produced  effects  still  more 
fatal.  TordesiIlas,one  of  the  representatives  in  the  late  Cortes,  had  voted 
for  the  donative,  and  bein^  a  bold  and  hau^ty  man,  ventured  upon  hb 
return,  to  call  together  his  fellow-citizens  in  the  great  church,  that  he 
might  give  them,  according  to  custom,  an  account  of  his  conduct  in  that 
assembly.  But  the  multitude,  unable  to  bear  his  insolence,  in  attempting 
to  justify  what  they  thought  inexcusable,  burst  open  the  gates  of  the 
church,  with  the  utmost  fury,  and  seizing  the  unhappy  Tordcsillas,  dragged 
him  through  the  streets,  with  a  thousand  curses  and  insults,  towards  the 
place  of  public  execution.  In  vain  did  the  dean  and  canons  come  forth  in 
procession  with  the  holy  Sacrament,  in  order  to  appease  their  rage.  In 
vain  did  the  monks  of  those  monasteries  by  which  they  passed,  conjure 
them  on  their  knees,  to  spare  his  life,  or  at  least  to  allow  him  time  to  confess, 
and  to  receive  absolution  of  his  sins.  Without  listening  to  the  dictates 
either  of  humanity  or  religion,  they  cried  out  "  That  the  hangman  alone 
could  absolve  sucn  a  traitor  to  his  countiy ;"  they  then  hurried  him  alonjg; 
with  g^reater  violence ;  and  perceiving  that  he  had  expired  under  their 
hands,  they  hun^  him  up  with  his  head  downwards  on  the  common  gibbet.t 
The  same  spirit  seized  the  inhabitants  of  Burgos,  Zamora,  and  several 
other  cities ;  and  though  their  representatives,  taking  warning  from  the 
fate  of  Tordesillas,  had  been  so  wise  as  to  save  themselves  by  a  timely 
flight,  they  were  burnt  in  effigy,  their  houses  razed  to  the  ground,  and  their 
effects  consumed  with  fire ;  and  such  was  the  horror  which  the  people 
had  conceived  against  them,  as  betrayers  of  the  public  liberty,  that  not  one 
in  those  licentious  multitudes  would  touch  any  thing,  however  valuable^ 
which  had  belonged  to  them.;( 

*  Budov.  p.  77.  t  P-  Mart  E^  ffTL  |  Stttdor.  103.    P.  Mtit.  Ep.  S74. 
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Adrian,  at  that  time  reeent  of  Spain,  had  scarcely  fixed  the  seat  of  his 
government  at  Valladolia,  when  he  was  alanned  with  aa  account  of  these 
insurrections.  He  immediately  assembled  the  prifj  council  [June  5»  1 520], 
to  deliberate  concemii^  the  proper  method  of  suppressing  them.  The' 
counsellors  differed  in  opinion ;  some  insisting;  that  it  was  necessarr  to 
check  this  audacious  spirit  in  its  infancy  by  a  seTere  execution  of  justice ; 
others  advising  to  treat  with  lenity  a  people  who  had  some  reason  to  be 
incensed,  and  not  to  driye  them  beyoma  all  the  bounds  of  duty  by  an  ill- 
timed  rigour.  The  sentiments  of  the  former  beiQg  warmly  supported  by 
(he  archbishop  of  Granada,  president  of  the  council,  a  perscm  of  neat 
authority,  hut  choleric  and  impetuous,  were  approved  by  Adrian,  wDose 
zeal  to  support  his  master's  authority  hurried  him  into  a  measure,  to  which, 
from  his  natural  caution  and  timidity,  he  would  otherwise  hare  been  averse. 
He  commanded  Ronquillo,  one  of  the  kipr's  judges,  to  repair  instandjr  to 
Segovia,  which  had  set  the  first  example  of  mutiny,  and  to  proceed  against 
the  delinquents  according  to  law ;  and  lest  the  peonle  dbould  be  so  out* 
rageous  as  to  resist  his  authority,  a  considerable  oody  of  troops  were 
appointed  to  attend  him.  The  Segovians,  foreseeing  what  Ihey  ought 
expect  from  a  iudge  so  well  known  for  his  austere  and  unfi>igiviog  temper, 
took  arms  with  one  consent,  and  having  mustered  twelve  thouttind  men, 
shut  their  gates  against  him.  Ronquillo,  enra^d  at  this  insult,  denounced 
them  rebels  and  outlaws,  and  his  troops  seizing  all  the  avenues  to  the 
town,  hoped  that  it  would  soon  be  obliged  to  surrender  for  want  of  pro- 
visions.  The  inhabitants,  however,  defended  themselves  with  vigour,  and 
having  received  a  considerable  reinforcement  from  Toledo,  imder  the 
command  of  Padilla,  attacked  Ronquillo,  and  forced  him  to  retire  with 
the  loss  of  his  ba^age,  and  military  chest.* 

Ufjon  this,  Adrian  ordered  Antonio  de  Fonseca,  whom  the  emperor  had 
appointed  commander  in  chief  of  the  forces  in  Castile,  to  assemble  an 
army,  and  to  besiege  Segovia  in  form.  But  the  inhabitants  of  Medina  del 
Campo,  where  Cardinal  Ximenes  had  established  a  vast  magazine  of 
military  stores,  would  not  suflfer  him  to  draw  from  it  a  train  of  oatteiii^ 
cannon,  or  to  destroy  their  countrymen  with  those  arms  which  had  been 
prepared  against  the  enemies  of  the  kingdom.  Fonseca^  who  could  not 
execute  his  orders  without  artillery,  determined  to  seize  the  magazine  by 
force ;  and  the  citizens  standing  on  their  defence,  he  assaulted  the  town 
with  great  briskness  [Au^.  21]  ;  but  his  troops  were  so  wannly  received, 
that,  despairine;  of  carrying  the  place,  he  set  fire  to  some  of  the  houses, 
in  hopes  that  the  citizens  would  abandon  the  walk,  in  order  to  save  their 
families  and  effects.  Instead  of  that  the  expedient  to  which  he  had 
recourse  served  only  to  increase  their  fuiy,  and  he  was  repulsed  with  great 
disgrace,  while  the  names,  spreading  from  street  to  street,  reduced  to  ashes 
almost  the  whole  town,  one  of  the  most  considerable  at  that  time  in  Spain, 
and  the  mat  mart  for  the  manufactures  of  Segovia  and  several  other 
cities.  &  the  warehouses  were  then  filled  with  goods  for  the  ^pioachiqg 
fair,  the  loss  was  immense,  and  was  felt  umversaily.  This,  added  to  the 
impression  which  such  a  cruel  action  made  on  a  people  long  jmaccoatomed 
to  the  horrors  of  civil  war,  enraged  the  Castuians  almost  to  madness. 
Fonseca  became  the  obi'ect  of  general  hatred,  and  was  branded  with  the 
name  of  incendiary,  ana  enemy  to  his  country.  Even  the  citizens  of  Val« 
ladolid,  whom  the  Piesence  of  the  cardinal  had  hitherto  restrained,  de- 
clared that  they  could  no  longer  remain  inactive  spectators  <^  the  su&ringi 
of  their  coucbymen.  Taki^  aims  with  no  less  iiiiy  than  the  other  citi^ 
they  burnt  FoBseca^s  house  to  the  ground,  elected  new  magistrates,  raised 
soldiers.  aDjpointed  cheers  to  command  them,  and  gusrded  toeir  walls  with 
as  mucn  duigeQce  as  if  an  enemy  had  been  veady  to  attack  thna. 

Vol.  H.-ftl 
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The  cardinal,  though  Tirtuous  and  disinterested^  and  capable  of  ^eroiog 
the  kii^oin  with  hooour,  in  times  of  tranquillity,  po^essed  neither  the 
coprase  nor  the  sagacity  necessaiy  at  such  a  dapgerous  juncture.  Findii^ 
himself  unable  to  check  these  outrages  committed  under  his  own  eye,  he 
attempted  to  appease  the  people,  by  protesting  that  Fonseca  had  exceeded 
his  oraers,  and  nad  by  his  rash  cooauct  offended  him,  as  much  as  he  had 
injured  them.  This  condescension,  the  efiect  of  irresolution  and  timidity, 
rendered  the  malecontents  bolder  and  more  insolent :  and  the  cardinal 
having  soon  afterwards  recalled  Fonseca,  and  dismissed  his  troops,  whicli 
he  could  no  longer  aflbrd  to  pay,  as  the  treasuiy,  drained  by  the  rapacious- 
ness  of  the  Flemish  ministers,  had  received  no  supply  from  the  great 
cities,  which  were  all  in  arms,  the  people  were  left  at  full  liberty  to  a^ct 
without  control,  and  scarcely  any  shadow  of  power  remained  in  his  hands. 

Nor  were  the  proceedings  ot  the  commom  the  effects  merely  of  popu- 
lar and  tumultuaiy  rage ;  they  aimed  at  obtaining  redress  of  their  pcMiticai 
grievances,  and  an  establishment  of  public  liberty  on  a  secure  basis, 
objects  worthy  of  all  the  zeal  which  they  discovered  in  contending  for 
them.  The  feudal  government  in  Spain  was  at  that  time  in  a  state  more 
favourable  to  liberty^  than  in  any  other  of  the  great  European  kingdoms. 
This  was  owine  cniefly  to  the  number  of  great  cities  in  that  countiy,  a 
circumstance  I  nave  already  taken  notice  oT,  and  which  contributes  more 
than  any  other  to  mitigate  the  rigour  of  the  feudal  institutions,  and  to 
introduce  a  more  liberal  and  equal  Iqrm  of  government.  The  inhabitants 
of  every  city  formed  a  S[reat  corporation,  with  valuable  immunities  and 
privileges ;  the^  were  delivered  mm  a  state  of  subjection  and  vassalage : 
they  were  admitted  to  a  considerable  share  in  the  legislature ;  they  had 
acauired  the  arts  of  industry,  without  which  cities  cannot  subsist ;  they 
had  accumulated  wealth,  by  engaging  in  commerce ; '  and  beinjg  free  and 
independent  themselves,  were  ever  ready  to  act  as  the  ^^uardians  of  the 
public  freedom  and  independence.  The  genius  of  the  internal  govern- 
ment established  among  the  inhabitants  of  cities,  which,  even  in  countries 
where  despotic  power  prevails  most,  is  democratical  and  republican,  ren- 
dered the  idea  ol  liberty  familiar  and  dear  to  them.  Their  representatives 
in  the  Cortes  were  accustomed,  with  equal  spirit,  to  check  toe  encroach- 
ments of  the  king  and  the  oppression  of  the  nobles.  They  endeavoured  to 
extend  the  privileges  of  their  own  order ;  they  laboured  to  shake  off  the 
remaining  incumbrances  with  which  the  spirit  of  feudal  poller,  favourable 
only  to  the  nobles,  had  burdened  them ;  and,  conscious  of  being  one  of 
the  most  considerable  orders  in  the  state,  were  ambitious  of  becomiog  the 
most  powerful. 

The  present  juncture  appeared  favourable  for  pushing  any  new  claim. 
Their  sovereign  was  absent  from  his  dominions ;  by  the  ill  conduct  of  his 
ministers  he  had  lost  the  esteem  and  afection  of  his  sulirjecls ;  the  people, 
exasperated  by  many  injuries,  had  ^taken  arms,  thoug;h  without  concert 
almost  by  general  consent ;  dier  were  animated  with  rage  capable  of 
carrying  them  to  the  most  violent  extremes ;  the  royal  treasuiy  was 
exhausted ;  the  kingdom  destitute  of  troops ;  and  the  government  com- 
mitted to  a  stranger,  of  great  virtue  indeed,  but  of  abuities  unequal  to 
such  a  trust.  The  first  care  of  Fadilla,  and  the  other  popular  leaders 
who  obse^ed  and  determined  to  improve  these  circumstances,  was  to 
establish  some  form  of  union  or  association  amoQg  fbe  malecontents,  that 
they  mirht  act  with  neater  regularity,  and  pursue  one  common  end ;  and 
as  the  different  cities  nad  been  prompted  to  take  arms  by  the  same  motives, 
and  were  accustomed  to  consider  themselves  as  a  distinct  body  from  the 
rest  of  the  subjects,  thej  did  not  find  this  difficult  A  general  conventioii 
was  appointed  to  be  held  at  Avila.  Deputies  appeared  there  in  naniB 
of  alim>8t  all  the  cities  entitied  to  have  representatives  in  Ihe  Cortes. 
They  all  bound  tbemselyes,  by  solemn  oath,  to  live  and  die  io  the  aemoe 
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of  the  king,  and  in  defence  of  the  privHeges  of  their  order ;  and  assuming 
the  name  of  the  holy  Juntas  or  astsociation,  proceeded  to  deliherate  con- 
ceming  the  state  of  the  oationt  and  the  proper  method  of  redressing 
its  grievances.  The  first  that  naturally  presented  itself,  was  the  nomina- 
tion of  a  foreigner  to  be  regent ;  this  they  declared  with  one  voice  to  be 
a  violation  of  the  fundamental  laws  of  the  kingdom,  and  resolved  to  send 
a  deputation  of  their  members  to  Adrian,  requiring  him  in  their  name  to 
lay  aside  all  the  ensigns  of  his  office,  and  to  abstain  for  the  future  from 
toe  exercise  of  a  jurisdiction  which  they  had  pronounced  illegal.* 

While  thoT  were  preparing  to  execute  this  bold  resolution,  Padilla 
accomplished  an  enterprise  ofthe  greatest  advantage  to  the  cause.  After 
relieving  Segovia,  he  marched  suddenly  to  Tonfesillas,  [Aug.  29],  the 
nla  e  wnere  the  unhappy  queen  Joanna  had  resided  since  the  death  of  her 
nusbaod,  and  being  favoured  by  the  inhabitants,  was  admitted  into  the 
town,  and  became  master  of  her  person,  for  the  security  of  which  Adrian 
had  neglected  to  take  proper  precautions.!  Padilla  waited  immediately 
upon  the  queen,  and  accosting  her  with  that  profound  respect,  which  she 
exacted  m>m  the  few  persons  whom  she  deigned  to  admit  into  her  pre- 
sence, ac<}uainted  her  at  laige  with  the  miserable  condition  of  her  Cas- 
tilian  subjects  under  the  govenmient  of  her  son,  who  being  destitute  of 
experience  himself,  permitted  his  foreign  ministers  to  treat  them  with  such 
rigour  as  had  obliged  them  to  take  aims  in  defence  of  the  liberties  of  their 
country.  The  queen,  as  if  she  had  been  awakened  out  of  a  lethaigy, 
expressed  great  astonishment  at  what  be  said,  and  told  him,  that  as  she  had 
never  heara,  until  that  moment,  of  the  death  of  her  father,  or  known  the 
sufferings  of  her  people,  no  blame  could  be  imputed  to  her,  but  that  now 
she  womd  take  care  to  provide  a  sufficient  remedy ;  and  in  the  mean  time, 
added  she,  let  it  be  your  concern  to  do  what  is  necessaiy  for  the  public 
welfare.  Padilla,  too  eager  in  forming  a  conclusion  agreeable  to  bis 
wishes,  mistook  this  lucid  interval  of  reason  for  a  peifect  return  of  that 
faculty ;  and  acquainting  the  Junta  with  what  had  happened,  advised  them 
to  remove  to  Tordesillas,  and  to  hold  their  meetings  m  that  place.  This 
was  instantly  done  ;  but  though  Joanna  received  veiy  graciously  an  address 
of  the  Junta,  beseeching  her  to  take  upon  herself  the  government  of  the 
kingdom,  and  in  token  of  her  compliance  admitted  all  the  deputies  to  kiss 
her  hand ;  thoueh  she  was  present  at  a  touinament  held  on  tnat  occasion, 
and  seemed  hig^y  satisfied  with  both  these  ceremonies,  which  were  con- 
ducted with  great  magnificence  iu  order  to  please  her,  she  soon  relapsed 
mto  her  former  melancholy  and  suUenness,  and  could  never  be  brought, 
by  any  aiguments  or  entreaties,  to  sign  any  one  paper  necessary  for  the 
di^Datch  of  business.! 

The  Junta,  concealmg  as  much  as  possible  this  last  circumstance,  carried 
on  all  their  deliberations  in  the  name  of  Joanna  ;  and  as  the  Castilians,  who 
idolized  the  name  of  Isabella,  retained  a  wonderfiil  attachment  to  her 
daughter,  no  sooner  was  it  known  that  she  had  consented  to  assume  the 
reins  of  government,  than  the  people  expressed  the  most  universal  and 
iomioderate  joy ;  and  believing  her  recovery  to  be  complete*  ascribed  it 
to  a  miraculous  interposition  of  Heaven,  in  order  to  rescue  their  countiy 
from  the  oppression  ot  foreigners.  ^  The  Junta,  conscious  of  the  reputation 
and  power  which  they  had  acquired  by  seeming  to  act  under  the  royal 
authority,  were  no  longer  satisfied  with  requiring  Adrian  to  reswn  the 
office  of  regent ;  they  detached  Padilla  to  Valiaddid  with  a  consioerable 
body  of  tnx>p8,  ordering  him  to  seize  such  members  of  the  council  b% 
were  still  in  that  city,  to  conduct  them  to  Tordesillas,  and  to  htiDg:  away 
the  seals  of  the  kingdom,  the  public  archives,  and  treasuiy  books.    Padills^ 
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who  was  leceiyed  by  tbe  citizens  as  the  deliTerer  of  his  conntryy  executed 
his  commission  with  great  exactness ;  permitting  Adrian^  however,  still  to 
reside  in  Valladdid,  though  only  as  a  private  person,  and  without  any 
shadow  of  power.* 

The  emperor,  to  whom  frequent  accounts  of  these  tmnsactioos  were 
traosmitted  while  he  was  still  in  Flanders,  was  sensible  of  his  own  im- 
prudence and  that  of  his  ministers,  in  having  despised  too  long  the  mumurs 
and  remonstrances  of  the  Castilians.  He  beheld,  with  deep  coocem,  a 
kingdom,  the  most  valuable  of  any  he  possessed,  and  in  which  lay  the 
strength  and  sinews  of  his  power,  lust  ready  to  disown  his  authority,  and 
on  the  point  of  beiitt;  plunged  in  aU  the  miseries  of  civil  war.  But  though 
his  presence  mis^ht  nave  averted  this  calamity,  he  could  not,  at  that  time, 
visit  Spain  without  endangering  the  Imperial  crown,  and  allowing  the 
French  king  full  leisure  to  execute  his  ambitious  schemes.  The  only 
point  now  to  be  deliberated  upon,  was,  whether  he  should  attempt  to  gam 
the  malecontents  by  indulgence  xad  concessions,  or  prepare  oirectiy  to 
suppress  them  by  force ;  uid  he  resolved  to  make  trial  of  tbe  former, 
whUe,  at  the  same  time,  if  that  should  fail  of  success,  he  prepared  for  the 
latter.  For  this  purpose,  he  issued  circular  letters  to  all  the  cities  of 
Castile,  exhorting  them  in  most  gentle  terms,  and  with  assurances  of  full 
pardon,  to  lay  down  their  arms ;  he  promised  such  cities  as  had  coatimied 
faithful,  not  to  exact  from  them  the  subsidy  granted  in  the  late  Cortes,  and 
offered  the  same  favour  to  such  as  returned  to  their  duty ;  he  eneaged  that 
no  office  should  be  conferred  for  the  future  upon  any  but  native  Castilians. 
On  the  other  hand,  he  wrote  to  the  nobles,  exciting  them  to  appear  with 
vigour  in  defence  of  their  own  rights,  and  those  oTthe  crown,  against  the 
exorbitant  claims  of  the  commons ;  he  appointed  the  high  admiral  Don 
Fadrique  Enriquez,  and  the  high  constable  of  Castile,  Don  Inigo  de  Velasco, 
two  noblemen  of  great  abilities  as  well  as  influence,  regents  of  the  king- 
dom in  conjunction  with  Adrian ;  and  he  g^ve  them  full  power  and 
instructions,  if  the  obstinacy  of  the  malecontents  should  render  it  necessary, 
to  vindicate  tbe  royal  authority  by  force  of  anns.t 

These  concessions,  which,  at  tlie  time  of  his  leaving  Spain,  would  have 
fully  satisfied  the  people,  came  now  too  lata  to  produce  any  e£fect.  The 
Junta,  relying  on  the  unanimity  with  which  the  nation  submitted  to  their 
authority,  elated  with  the  success  whicb  had  hitherto  accompanied  all 
their  undertaking|8,  and  seeing  no  military  force  collected  to  defeat  or 
obstruct  their  desiens,  aimed  at  a  more  thorough  reformation  of  political 
abuses.  The3r  had  been  employ^  for  some  time  in  preparipg  a  remon- 
strance containing  a  laige  enumeration,  not  only  of  the  grievances  of  which 
they  craved  redress,  but  of  such  new  regulations  as  they  thought  necesoaiy 
for  the  security  of  their  liberties.  This  remonstrance,  which  is  dirided 
into  many  articles  relating  to  all  the  d]£ferent  members,  of  which  the  con- 
stitution was  composed^  as  well  as  the  various  departments  in  the  adniin»> 
tration  of  government,  furnishes  us  with  in<»e  authentic  evidence  concerning 
the  intentions  of  the  Junta,  than  can  be  drawn  from  the  testimony  of  the 
later'Spanish  historians,  who  lived  in  times  when  it  became  fashioDaMc 
and  even  necessaiy  to  represent  the  conduct  of  the  malecontents  in  the 
worst  lig^ht,  and  as  flowiQg  fiom  the  worst  motives.  After  a  long  preamble 
concerning  the  various  cuamities  under  which  the  nation  noaned,  and  the 
errors  andcomiption  m  government  to  which  these  were  to  Be  imputed,  they 
take  notice  of  the  exemplary  patience  wherewith  the  people  had  endured 
them,  until  setf^reservatioo,  and  tl^  duty  which  they  owed  to  their  coun* 
tiy,  had  obligea  them  to  assemble,  in  oraer  to  proviae  in  a  legal  manner 
for  tbeiz  own  safety,  and  that  of  die  constitution:  For  tiiis  puipose,  theif* 
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demanded  that  tbe  king  would  be  pleased  to  retuni  to  his  SpanUi  domi- 
nioDs  aod  reside  there,  as  all  their  fonner  monarchs  had  dm :  that  he 
would  not  many  but  with  consent  of  ibe  Cortes ;  that  if  he  should  be 
oblieed  at  aoy  time  to  leave  the  kinf^dom,  it  shall  not  be  lawful  to  appoint 
anyforekner  to  be  regent :  that  the  present  nominatkn  of  cardinal  Adrian 
to  that  office  shall  instantl]^  be  declared  void ;  that  he  would  not,  at  his 
letum,  bring  alow  with  bun  say  Flemings  or  other  strangeis ;  that  no 
forekn  troops  shall,  on  any  pretence  whatever,  be  introduced  into  the 
kipgoom ;  that  none  but  natives  shall  be  capable  of  holding  any  office  or 
benefice  either  in  church  or  state ;  that  no  foreigner  shall  be  naturalized ; 
that  free  quarters  shall  not  be  eranted  to  soldiers,  nor  to  the  membeis  of 
the  king's  household,  for  any  Jonser  time  than  six  days,  aod  that  only 
when  the  court  is  in  a  progress ;  that  all  the  taxes  shall  be  reduced  to  the 
same  state  they  were  in  at  the  death  of  queen  Isabella ;  that  all  alienations 
of  the  royal  demesnes  or  revenues  since  that  queen's  death  shall  be  resumed ; 
that  all  new  offices  created  since  that  period  shall  be  abolished ;  that  the 
subsidy  granted  by  the  late  Cortes  in  Galicia,  shall  not  be  exacted :  that 
in  all  future  Cortes  each  ci^  shall  send  one  representative  of  the  clere^, 
one  of-the  gentiy,  and  one  of  the  commons,  each  to  be  elected  by  his 
own  order ;  that  the  crown  shall  not  influence  or  direct  any  city  with 
Kgaid  to  the  choice  of  its  representatives  :  tiiat  no  member  of  the  Cortes 
shall  receive  an  office  or  pension  from  the  king,  either  for  himself  or  for  anr 
of  his  family,  under  pain  of  death,  and  confiscation  of  his  goods ;  that  each 
city  or  communibr  snail  pay  a  competent  salaiy  io  its  representative,  for 
his  maintenance  duiing  his  attendance  on  the  Cortes ;  that  the  Cortes  ^all 
assemble  once  in  three  years  at  least,  whether  summoned  by  tbe  king  or 
not,  and  shall  then  inquire  into  the  observation  of  the  articles  now  agreed 
upon,  and  deliberate  concerning  public  affairs ;  that  the  rewards  which 
have  been  given  or  promised  to  any  of  tbe  members  of  the  Cortes  held  ii 
Galicia,  shaul  be  revoked :  that  it  shall  be  declared  a  capital  crime  to  send 
gold,silver,orjewelsoutot  the  kingdom ;  that  judges  shalfhave  fixed  salaries 
assigned  them,  and  shall  not  receive  airy  share  of  the  fines  and  forfeitures 
of  persons  condemned  by  tiiem  ;  that  no  grant  of  the  goods  of  persons 
accused  shall  be  valid,  if'^given  before  sentence  was  pronounced  against 
them ;  that  all  privileges  which  the  nobles  have  at  any  time  obtained,  to 
the  prejudice  oi  the  commons,  shall  be  revdsed  ;  that  the  goveniment  of 
cities  or  towns  shall  not  be  put  into  the  hands  of  noblemen ;  that  the  pos- 
sessions of  the  noblHty  shall  be  subject  to  all  public  taxes  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  those  of  the  commons ;  that  an  inquiry  be  made  into  the  conduct 
of  such  as  have  been  intrusted  with  the  manag;ement  of  the  royal  patri- 
mony since  the  accession  of  Ferdinand :  and  if  the  king  do  not  within 
thirty  days  appoint  persons  properly  qualified  for  that  service,  it  shall  be 
lawful  for  me  Cortes  to  nominate  them ;  that  indulgences  shall  not  he 

E reached  or  dispersed  in  the  kingdom  until  the  cause  of  publishing  them 
e  examined  and  approved  of  by  the  Cortes ;  that  ail  the  money  arising 
finom  the  sale  of  indulgences  shall  oe  faithfully  employed  in  canyioff  on  war 
aj;ainst  the  infidels ;  that  such  prelates  as  do  not  reside  in  their  aiocesses 
nx  months  In  the  year,  shall  forfeit  their  revenues  during  tbe  time  they 
are  absent ;  that  the  ecclesiastical  jud^s  and  their  officers  shall  not  exact 
greater  fees  than  those  which  are  paid  in  the  secular  courts ;  that  the 
present  archbishop  of  Toledo,  being  a  foreigner,  be  compelled  to  resign 
that  dignity,  wbicn  shall  be  conferred  upon  a  Castilian ;  that  the  kinr 
shall  ratify  and  hold,  as  good  service  done  to  him  and  to  the  kingdom,  au 
the  proceedings  of  the  Junta,  and  pardon  any  irregularities  which  tht 
citiea  may  have  committed  from  an  excess  of  zeal  in  a  good  cause :  that 
he  shall  promise  and  swear  in  the  most  solemn  manner  to  observe  all  thest 
artidefv  and  on  no  occaskm  attempt  either  to  elude,  or  to  repeal  them  • 
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and  that  he  shall  never  solicit  the  pope  or  any  other  prelate  to  grant  him 
a  dispensation  or  absolution  from  this  oath  ana  promise.* 

Such  were  the  chief  articles  presented  by  the  Junta  to  their  sovereign. 
As  the  feudal  institutions  in  the  several  kingdoms  of  Europe  were  originally 
the  same,  the  genius  of  those  governments  which  arose  from  them  oore  a 
strong  resemblance  to  each  other,  and  the  regulations  which  the  Castilians 
attempted  to  establish  on  this  occasion,  differ  little  from  those  which  other 
nations  have  laboured  to  procure,  in  their  struggles  with  their  monarcbs  for 
liberty.  The  grievances  complained  of,  ana  the  remedies  proposed  by 
the  English  commons  in  their  contests  with  the  princes  of  the  house  of 
Stuart,  particularly  resemble  those  upon  which  the  Junta  now  insisted. 
But  the  principles  of  liberty  seem  to  have  been  better  understood,  at  this 
period,  by  the  Castilians,  than  by  any  other  people  in  Europe  ;  they  had 
acquired  more  liberal  ideas  with  respect  to  their  own  rights  and  privi- 
leges ;  they  had  fomled  moro  bold  and  generous  sentiments  concernii^ 
S)vernment-;  and  discovered  an  extent  of  political  knowledge  to  which  the 
nglish  themselves  did.not  attain  until  more  than  a  century  afterwards. 

It  is  not  improbable,  however,  that  the  spirit  of  reformation  among  the 
Castilians,  hitherto  unrestrained  by  authority,  and  emboldened  by  success, 
became  too  impetuous,  and  prompted  the  Junta  to  propose  innovations 
which,  by  alarming  the  other  members  of  the  constitution,  proved  fatal  to 
their^  cause.  .  The  nobles,  who,  instead  of  obstructing,  had  favoured  or 
connived  at  their  proceedings,  while  they  confined  their  demands  of  redress 
to  such  grievances  as  had  been  occasioned  by  the  k  infix's  want  of  experience, 
and  by  the  imprudence  and  rapaciousness  of  his  foreign  ministers,  were 
filled  with  indignation  when  the  Junta  began  to  touch  the  privileges  of 
their  order,  ana  plainly  saw  that  the  measures  of  the  commons  tended  no 
less  to  break  the  power  of  the  aristocracy,  than  to  limit  the  prerogatives  of 
the  crown.  The  resentment  which  they  had  conceived  on  account  of 
Adrian's  promotion  to  the  r^^ency ,  abated  considerably  upon  the  emperor's 
raising  the  constable  and  admiral  to  joint  power  with  him  in  that  office ; 
and  as  their  pride  and  dignity  wete  less  nurt  by  suffering  the  prince  to 
possess  an  extensive  prerogative,  than  by  admitting  the  high  pretensions 
of  the  people,  they  determined  to  eive  their  sovereign  the  assistance 
which  he  had  demanded  of  them,  ana  began  to  assemble  their  vassals  for 
that  purpose. 

The  Junta,  meanwhile,  expected  with  impatience  the  emperor's  answer 
to  their  remonstrance,  which  they  had  appointed  some  of  their  number  to 

S resent.  The  members  intrusted  with  this  commission  set  out  imme- 
iately  for  Germany  [Oct.  20],  but  having  received  at  different  places 
certain  intelligence  from  court,  that  they  could  not  venture  to  appear  there 
without  endangering  their  lives,  they  stopped  short  in  their  jouroey,  and 
ao^uainted  the  Junta  of  the  information  which  had  been  given  them.t 
This  excited  such  violent  passions  as  transported  the  whole  party  beyond 
all  bounds  of  prudence  or  of  moderation.  That  a  king  of  Uastite  should 
deny  his  subjects  access  into  his  presence,  or  refuse  to  listen  to  their  humble 
petitions,  was  represented  as  an  act  of  tyranny  so  unprecedented  and 
intolerable,  that  nothing  now  remained  but  with  arms  in  their  hands  to 
drive  away  that  ravenous  band  of  foreigners  which  encompassed  the  throne, 
who,  after  having  devoured  the  wealth  of  the  kingdom,  louod  it  necessary 
to  prevent  the  cries  of  an  injured  people  from  reaching  the  ears  of  their 
sovereign.  Many  insisted  warmly  on  approving  a  motion  which  had  for- 
merly been  made,  for  depriving  Charles,  during  the  life  of  his  mother,  of 
the  regal  titles  and  authonhr  which  had  been  too  rashly  conferred  upon  him, 
from  a  false  supposition  ot  her  total  inability  for  government.  Some  pro- 
posed to  provide  a  proper  person  to  assist  her  in  the  administration  of 
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public  uSaMBf  hj  manyiir  the  queen  to  tbe  prince  of  Cdabria,  tbe  heir 
of  the  Angouese  khigs  orNapIes,  who  had  been  detained  in  prison  sinot 
the  time  that  Ferdinand  had  dnpoewaaed  his  ancestors  of  their  crown.  Al 
agreed,  that  as  *the  hopes  of  obtaining  redress  and  security^,  merely  by 
presenting  their  requests  to  their  sorereigUt  had  kept  them  too  long  m  a 
state  of  inactioi^  and  prevented  them  from  taking  advantage  of  the  una- 
nimitj  widi  which  tbe  nation  declared  in  their  favour,  it  was  now  neces- 
saiy  to  collect  their  whole  force,  and  to  exert  themselves  with  vigour,  in 
opposing  this  latal  combination  of  the  king  and  nobility  against  their 
liberties.* 

They  soon  took  the  field  with  twenty  thousand  men.  Violent  disputes 
arose  coocemins  the  command  of  this  army.  Padilla,  the  darling  of  the 
people  and  soldiers,  was  the  only  person  whom  they  thought  worthy  of 
this  honour.  But  Don  Pedro  de  Griron,  the  eldest  son  of  tne  Conde  de 
Uniena,  a  young  nobleman  of  the  first  order,  having  lately  joined  the 
commons  out  of  private  resentment  a^^ainst  the  emi)eror,  the  respect  due  to 
his  birth,  together  with  a  secret  desire  of  disappointing  PadiUa,  of  whose 
popularity  many  members  of  the  Junta  had  become  jealous,  procured  him 
the  office  of  general  [Nov.  S3] ;  though  he  soon  gave  them  a  fatal  proof 
that  he  poasessed  neither  the  experience,  the  abilities,  nor  the  steadmesSf 
which  that  important  station  required. 

Xhe  regents,  meanwhile,  appoinled  Rioseco  as  the  place  of  rendezvous 
ibr  their  troops,  which,  tbougn  far  inferior  to  those  of  the  commons  in 
number,  excelled  them  greatly  in  discipline  and  in  valour.  They  had 
drawn  a  considerable  body  of  regular  and  veteran  infantry  out  of  Navarre. 
Their  cavaliy,  which  formed  the  chief  strength  of  their  army,  consisted 
mostly  of  gentlemen  accustomed  to  the  militaiy  life,  and  animated  with 
the  martialspirit  peculiar  to  their  order  in  that  a^e.  The  infantry  of  the 
Junta  was  formed  entirely  of  citizens  and  mechanics,  little  acquainted  with 
the  use  of  aims.  The  small  body  of  cavalnr  which  they  had  been  able  to 
raise  was  composed  of  persons  of  ignoble  birth,  and  perfect  strangers  to 
the  service  into  which  ther  entered.  The  character  of  the  generals 
differed  no  less  than  diat  of  tneir  troops.  Tbe  royalists  were  commanded 
by  the  Conde  de  Haro,  the  constable  s  eldest  son,  an  officer  of  great  expe* 
nence  and  of  distinguished  abilities. 

Giroo  marched  with  hb  army  directly  to  Rioseco,  and  seizing  the 
villages  and  passes  around  it,  hoped  that  the  royalists  would  be  obliged 
either  to  surrender  for  want  of  provisions,  or  to  fight  with  disadvantage 
before  all  their  troops  were  aiisembled.  But  he  baa  not  the  abilities,  nor 
his  troops  thepatience  and  discipline,  necessaiy  for  the  execution  of  such 
a  scheme.  Tne  Conde  de  Haro  found  little  difficulty  in  conducting  a 
considerable  reinforcement  through  all  bis  posts  into  the  town ;  and  Giron, 
despairing  of  beii^  able  to  reduce  it,  advanced  suddenly  to  Villa-panda, 
a  place  belonging  to  the  constable,  in  which  the  enemy  bad  their  chief 
magazine  of  provisions.  By  this  ill-judged  motion,  be  lefl  Tordesillas 
open  to  the  royalists,  whom  tbe  Conde  de  Haro  led  thither  in  tbe  night, 
with  the  utmost  secrecy  and  despatch ;  and  attacking  tbe  town  [Dec.  6], 
m  which  Giron  had  left  no  other  garrison  than  a  regiment  of  priests  raised 
hfy  the  bishop  of  Zamora,  he,  by  break  of  day,  forced  his  way  into  it  after 
a  desperate  resistance,  became  master  of  the  aueen's  person,  took  prisoners 
many  members  of  (be  J>^ta,  and  recovered  the  great  seal,  with  the  other 
ensigns  of  goverament. 

By  this  ntal  blow,  the  Junta  lost  all  the  reputation  and  authority  whidi 
they  had  derived  from  seeming  to  act  by  the  queen's  commands ;  such  of 
the  nobles  as  had  hitherto  been  wavering  or  undetermined  in  their  choice, 
now  joined  the  regents  with  all  their  forces ;  and  a  universal  consternation 
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seized  the  partisans  of  the  commons.  This  was  much  increased  by  the 
suspicions  tney  b^an  to  entertain  of  Giron,  whom  ther  loudly  accused  of 
having  betrayed  Toidesillas  to  the  enemy ;  and  tboueLi  that  cbaige  seems 
to  have  been  destitute  of  foundatbn,  the  success  of  the  royalists  being 
owing  to  Giron's  ill  conduct  rather  than  to  his  tieacbeiy,  he  so  entirely 
lost  credit  with  his  party,  that  he  resigned  his  commission,  and  retired  to 
one  of  his  castles.* 

Such  members  of  the  Junta  as  had  escaped  the  enemy's  hands  at 
Tordesillas,  fled  to  Valladolid ;  and  as  it  would  have  required  a  long  time 
to  supply  the  places  of  those  who  were  prisoners  by  a  new  election,  they 
made  cnoice  among  themselves  of  a  small  number  of  peraons,  to  whom 
they  committed  the  supreme  direction  of  affairs.  Their  army,  which  g[rew 
stronger  every  day  by  the  arrival  of  troops  from  different  parts  ot  the 
kingdom,  maiched  likewise  to  Valladolid  ;  and  Padilla  being  appointed 
commander  in  chief,  the  spirits  of  the  soldieiy  revived,  and  the  whole  party 
foigetting  (he  late  misfortune,  continued  to  express  the  same  ardent  zeal 
for  the  liberties  of  their  countiy,  and  the  same  implaciible  animosity  against 
their  oppressors. 

What  they  stood  most  in  need  of,  was  money  to  pay  their  trooos.    A 

fneat  part  of  the  current  coin  had  been  carried  out  of  the  kingdom  by  the 
lemings ;  the  stated  taxes  levied  in  times  of  peace  were  inconsiderable  ; 
commerce  of  eveiy  kind  bein^  interrupted  by  the  war,  the  sum  which  it 
yielded  decreased  daily ;  and  the  Junta  were  afraid  of  disgusting  the 
people  by  buidening  them  with  new  impositions,  to  which,  in  that  age, 
the£  were  little  accustomed.  But  from  this  difficulty  they  were  extricated 
by  jDonoa  Maria  Pacheco,  Padilla's  wife,  a  woman  of  noble  birth,  of  great 
abilities,  of  boundless  ambition,  and  animated  with  the  most  ardent  zeal  in 
support  of  the  cause  of  the  Junta.  She,  with  a  boldness' superior  to  those 
superstitious  fears  which  often  influence  her  sex,  proposed  to  seize  all  the 
rich  and  magnificent  oniaments  in  the  cathedral  of  Toledo  ;  but  lest  that 
action,  by  its  appearance  of  impiety,  might  offend  the  people,  she  and  her 
retinue  marchea  to  the  church  in  solemn  procession,  m  moumin|^  habits, 
with  tears  in  their  eyes,  beating  their  breasts,  and  falling  on  their  knees, 
implored  the  pardon  of  the  saints  whose  shrines  she  was  about  to  violate. 
By  this  artifice,  which  screened  her  from  the  imputation  of  sacrilege,  and 
persuaded  the  people  that  necessity  and  zeal  for  a  ^ood  cause  had  con- 
strained  her,  though  with  reluctance,  to  venture  upon  this  action,  she  stripped 
the  cathedral  of  whatever  was  valuable,  and  procured  a  considerable  supply 
of  money  for  the  Junta.!  '^he  regents,  no  less  at  a  loss  how  to  maintain 
their  troops,  the  revenues  of  the  crown  having  either  been  dissipated  by 
the  Flemings,  or  seized  by  the  commons,  were  obliged  to  take  the  queen  s 
jewels,  together  with  the  plate  belongif^to  the  nobility,  and  apply  them 
to  that  purpose ;  and  when  those  failed,  they  obtained  a  small  sum  by  way 
of  loan  from  the  king  of  Portugal.^ 

The  nobility  discovered  great  unwillin^ess  to  proceed  to  extremities 
with  the  Junta.  They  were  animated  with  no  less  hatred  than  the  com- 
mons against  the  Flemings ;  they  approved  much  of  several  articles  in  the 
remonstrance ;  they  thought  the  juncture  favourable,  not  pnly  for  redressing 
pait  grievances,  but  for  rendering  the  constitution  more  perfect  and  secure 
by  new  regulations ;  they  were  afraid,  that  while  the  two  orders,  of  which 
tiie  le^ature  was  composed,  wasted  each  other's  strength  by  mutual 
hostilities,  the  crown  would  rise  to  power  on  the  luin  or  weakness  of  both, 
and  encioach  no  less  on  the  independence  of  the  nobles,  than  on  the  privi- 
leges of  the  commons.  To  this  disposition  were  owing  the  frequent 
orertures  of  peace  which  the  regents  made  to  the  Junta,  am  the  continual 
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negotiations  the  j  carried  on  during  the  proxies  of  their  militaiy  operations. 
Nor  were  the  terms  which  they  ofierea  unreasonable ;  for  on  conaition  that 
the  Junta  would  pass  irom  a  few  articles  most  subyeisive  of  the  royal 
authority,  or  inconsistent  with  the  rights  of  the  nobility,  the^  ei:^;aeed  to 
procure  the  emperor's  consent  to  their  other  demands,  which  if  he,  trough 
the  influence  of  evil  counseUors,  should  refuse,  several  of  the  nobles  pro- 
mised to  join  with  the  commons  in  their  endeavours  to  extort  it*  Such 
divisions,  however,  prevailed  among  the  members  of  the  Junta,  as  pre- 
vented their  deliberating  calmly,  or  judgine  with  prudence.  Some  of 
the  cities  which  had  entered  into  the  confeaeracy,  were  filled  with  that 
mean  jealousy  and  dbtrust  of  each  other,  which  rivalship  in  commerce  or 
in  mndeur  is  apt  to  inspire ;  the  constable,  by  his  influence  and  promises, 
haa  prevailed  on  the  inhabitants  of  Burgos  to  abandon  the  Junta,  and  other 
noblemen  had  shaken  the  fidelity  of  some  of  the  lesser  cities ;  no  person 
had  arisen  amon^  the  commons  of  such  superior  abilities  or  elevation  of 
mind  as  to  acquire  the  direction  of  their  affairs ;  Padilla,  their  general, 
was  a  man  of  popular  qualities,  but  distrosted  for  that  reason  by  those  of 
highest  rank  who  adhered  to  the  Junta ;  the  conduct  of  Giron  led  the 
people  to  view,  with  suspicion,  every  peison  of  noble  birth  who  joined 
.their  party  ;  so  that  the  strongest  marks  of  irresolution,  mutual  distrust, 
and  mediocrity  of  genius,  appeared  in  all  their  proceedings  at  this  time. 
After  many  consultations  held  concerning  the  terms  proposed  by  the  regents, 
the^  sufiered  themselves  to  be  so  carried  away  by  resentment  agaifist  the 
nobility,  that  rejecting  all  thoughts  of  accommodation,  they  threatened  to 
strip  tnem  ot  the  crown  lands,  which  they  or  their  ancestors  had  usurped, 
and  to  re-annex  these  to  the  royal  domain.  Upon  this  preposterous  scheme, 
which  would  at  once  have  annihilated  all  the  liberties  for  which  they  had 
been  stripling,  by  rendering  the  kings  of  Castile  absolute  and  inde})endent 
on  their  subjects,  they  were  so  intent,  that  they  now  exclaimed  with  less 
vehemence  against  the  exactions  of  the  foreign  ministers,  than  against  the 
exorbitant  power  and  wealth  of  the  nobles,  and  seemed  to  hope  that 
they  might  make  peace  with  Charles,  by  offering  to  enrich  him  with 
their  spoils. 

The  success  which  Padilla  had  met  with  in  several  small  encounters,  and 
in  reducing  some  inconsiderable  towns,  helped  to  precipitate  the  members 
of  the  Junta  into  this  measure,  filling  them  with  such  confidence  in  the 
valour  of  their  troops,  that  they  hoped  for  an  easy  victoiy  over  the  roy- 
alists. Padilla,  that  his  army  might  not  remain  inactive  while  flushed 
with  ^ood  fortune,  laid  siege  to  Torrelobaton,  a  place  of  mater  strength 
and  importance  than  any  that  he  had  hitherto  ventured  to  attack,  and 
which  was  defended  by  a  sufficient  garrison ;  and  though  the  besieged 
made  a  desperate  resistance,  and  the  admiral  attempted  to  relieve  them, 
he  took  the  town  by  storm  [March  1, 1531],  and  ^ve  it  up  to  be  plundered 
by  his  soldiers.  It  he  had  marched  instantly  with  his  victorious  army  to 
Tordesillas,  the  head  quarters  of  the  royalists,  he  could  hardly  have  failed 
of  making  an  effectual  impression  on  their  troops,  whom  he  would  have 
found  in  astonishment  at  the  briskness  of  his  operations,  and  far  from  being 
of  sufficient  strength  to  eive  him  battle.  But  the  fickleness  and  imprudence 
of  the  Junta  prevented  his  taking  this  step.  Incapable,  like  all  popular 
associations,  either  of  carrying  on  war  or  of  making  peace,  they  listened 
a^jD  to  overtures  of  accommodation,  and  even  agreed  to  a  short  suspen- 
sion of  arms.  This  negotiation  terminated  in  nothing;  but  while  it  was 
canyii^  on,  many  of  Padilla's  soldiers,  unacquainted  with  the  restraints 
of  discipline,  went  off  with  the  booty  which  they  had  got  at  Torrelobaton: 
and  others^  wearied  out  by  the  unusual  length  of  the  campaign,  deserted.f 
The  constable  too  had  leisure  to  assemble  his  forces  at  Buigos,  and  to  prs- 
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pare  every^  thinp  for  taking  the  field ;  and  as  soon  as  the  truce  expired,  he 
effected  a  junction  with  me  Conde  de  Haio,  in  spite  of  all  Padilla*s  efforts 
to  prevent  it.  They  advanced  immediatelj  towards  Tocrelobaton;  and 
Padilla,  findiq^  the  number  of  his  troops  so  diminished  that  he  durst  not 
risk  a  battle,  attempted  to  retreat  to  Toro^  which,  if  he  could  have  accom- 
plished, the  invasion  of  Navarre  at  that  juncture  by  the  French,  and  the 
necessity  which  the  reg;ents  must  have  been  under  of  detaching  men  to 
that  kingrdom,  might  have  saved  him  from  danger.  But  Haro,  sensible 
how  fatal  the  consequences  would  be  of  suffering  him  to  escape,  marched 
with  such  rapidity  at  the  head  of  his  cavalry,  that  he  came  up  with  him 

advanced  to 

precipitant 

laijpened  at  that 

time  to  be  passing  over  a  ploughed  field,  on  which  mich  a  violent  rain  had 
fallen,  that  the  soldien  sunk  almost  to  the  knees  at  eveiy  step,  and  remained 
exposed  to  the  fire  of  some  field-pieces  which  the  royalists  had  brought 
along  with  them.  All  these  circumstances  so  disconcerted  and  intimidated 
raw  soldiers,  without  facing  the  enemy,  or  making  any  resistance,  tbey  fied 
in  the  utmost  confusion.  Padilla  exerted  himseli  with  extraorainary 
courage  and  activity  in  order  to  rally  them,  though  in  vain ;  fear  rendering 
them  deaf  both  to  his  threats  and  entreaties ;  upon  which,  finding  matters 
irretrievable,  and  resolving  not  to  survive  the  disgrace  of  that  day,  and  the 
ruin  of  his  party,  he  rushed  into  the  thickest  of  the  enemy ;  out  being 
wounded  and  (usmounted,  he  was  taken  prisoner.  His  principal  officers 
shared  the  same  fate ;  the  common  soldiers  were  allowed  to  depart  unhurt, 
the  nobles  being  too  eenerous  to  kill  men  who  threw  down  their  arms.* 

The  resentment  of  his  enemies  did  not  suffer  Padilla  to  linger  lone  in 
expectation  of  what  should  befall  him.  Next  day  he  was  condemned  to 
lose  his  bead,  though  without  any  regular  trial,  tlie  notoriety  of  the  crime 
being  supposed  sufficient  to  superseae  the  formality  of  a  legal  process. 
He  was  led  instantly  to  execution,  together  with  Don  Jdm  Bravo,  and 
Don  Francis  Maldonada,  the  former  commander  of  the  Segovians,  and  the 
latter  of  the  troops  of  Salamanca.  Padilla  viewed  the  approach  of  death 
with  calm  but  undaunted  fortitude ;  and  when  Bravo,  his  fellow-sufferer, 
expressed  some  indignation  at  hearing  himself  proclaimed  a  traitor,  he 
checked  him,  by  observing,  *^  That  yesterday  was  the  time  to  have  dis- 
played the  spint  of  gentlemen,  this  day  to  die  with  the  meekness  of  Chris- 
tians." Being"  permitted  to  write  to  his  wife  and  to  the  community  of 
Toledo,  the  place  of  his  nativity,  he  addressed  the  former  with  a  manly 
and  virtuous  tenderness,  and  the  latter  with  the  exultatioA  natural  to  one 
who  considered  himself  as  a  martyr  for  the  liberties  of  his  country .f 
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t  The  ftralii of  theie  letten  la ao  aloqueat  and  bigli  qurited,  thati  have  tranalated  them  for  Che 
tnnertalnmeniof  my  readeca. 

Tk$  UtUr  of  Dm  Jeia  PadiUa  to  hit  wift. 

If  your  grief  did  not  aflHet  me  more  than  my  own  death,  I  aboald  deem  myself  perfeeUy  happy. 
For  the  eod  of  life  behig  certain  to  all  men,  the  Almighty  confera  a  mark  of  diatingulflhiiig  fiTOor 
upon  that  penon,  for  whom  he  appoints  a  death  iuch  as  mine,  which,  thoudi  lam«nied  by  man/,  la 
nevertheless  aceepcable  unto  him.  It  would  require  more  time  than  I  now  have,  to  write  any  tnuif 
that  could  afford  yon  conaolation.  That  my  enemies  vilU  not  grant  me,  nor  do  I  wish  to  delay  tiM 
reception  of  that  crown  which  I  hope  to  enjoy.  You  may  bewail  your  own  loss,  but  not  my  deatk, 
which,  bebig  so  honourable,  ought  not  to  be  lamented  by  any.  My  soul,  for  nothios  else  is  left  to 
me,  I  bequeath  to  yon.  Tou  wUI  receive  It,  as  the  thing  in  this  world  which  you  valued  most.  I 
do  not  write  to  my  fothev  Pero  Lopes,  because  I  dare  not :  for  though  I  have  shown  myself  to  be 
his  son  In  daring  to  lose  my  llfo,  I  ha  ve  not  been  the  heir  of  hli  mod  Ibrtone.  I  will  not  attempt  iq 
aay  any  thing  more,  that  I  may  not  tire  the  executioner,  who  waits  for  me,  and  that  I  may  not  exdta 
a  suspicion,  that,  fai  order  to  prolong  mv  life.  I  lengthen  out  my  letter.  My  servant  Sosia,  an  eye- 
wttneas,  and  to  whom  I  have  oommunlcaiea  my  most  secret  taoughts,  will  faiform  you  of  wliat  I 
cannot  BOW  WElie;  and  thus  I  rest,  expecting  the  inatninwnt  of  your  ^riaf,  and  of  my  doUvcnooo.** 
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After  thisy  he  submitted  quietly  to  his  fate.  Most  of  the  Spanish  historiaos, 
accustomed  to  ideas  of  government  and  of  r^al  power,  very  different  from 
those  upon  which  he  acted,  have  been  so  eager  to  testify  their  disappro^ 
bation  of  th6  cause  in  which  he  was  engaged,  that  they  have  n^lected,  or 
have  been  afraid  to  do  justice  to  his  virtues ;  and  bv  blackening  hu  memoiy , 
have  endeavou|pd  to  deprive  him  of  that  pity  which  is  seldom  denied  to 
illustrious  sufferen. 

The  victory  at  Villalar  proved  as  decisive  as  it  was  complete.  Valla- 
dolid,  the  most  zealous  of  all  the  associated  cities,  opened  its  ga(c» 
immediately  to  the  conquerors,  and  being  treated  with  great  clemency  by 
the  regents,  Medina  del  Campo,  Se^via,  and  many  otli^r  towns,  followed 
its  example.  This  sudden  dissolution  of  a  confedieracy,  formed  not  upon 
slight  disgusts,  or  upon  trifling  motives,  into  which  the  whole  body  of  the 
fjeople  had  enteredL  and  which  bad  been  allowed  time  to  acquire  a  con- 
siderable degree  ot  order  and  consistence  by  establishing  a  regular  plan 
of  government,  is  the  strongest  proof  either  of  the  inabili^  of  its  leaders, 
or  of  some  secret  discord  reinung  among  its  members.  Though  part  of 
that  army  by  which  they  had  been  subdued  was  oblieed,  a  few  days  after 
the  battle,  to  march  towards  Navarre,  in  order  to  check  the  progress  of 
the  French  in  that  kingdom,  nothing  could  prevail  on  the  dejected  com- 
mons of  Castile  to  take  arms  a^in,  and  to  embrace  such  a  favourable 
opportunity  of  acquiringthose  ngbts  and  privileges  for  which  they  had 
appeared  so  zealous.  The  city  of  Toledo  alone,  animated  by  Donna 
Maria  Pacheco,  Padilla's  widow,  who,  instead  of  bewailing  her  husband 
with  a  womanish  sorrow,  prepared  to  revenge  his  death,  and  to  prosecute 
that  cause  in  defence  of  which  he  had  suffered,  must  be  excepted.  Respect 
for  her  sex,  or  admiration  for  ber  courage  and  abilities,  as  well  as  sympathy 
with  her  misfortunes,  and  veneration  tor  the  memory  of  her  husband,  se- 
cured her  the  same  ascendant  over  the  people  which  he  had  possessed. 
Tlie  prudence  and  vigour  with  which  she  acted,  justified  that  confidence 
they  placed  in  her.  She  wrote  to  the  French  general  in  Navarre,  encou- 
raging him  to  invade  Castile  by  the  offer  of  powerful  assistance.  She 
endeavoured  hj  her  letters  and  emissaries  to  revive  the  spirit  and  hopes 
of  the  other  cities.  She  raised  soldiers,  and  exacted  a  great  sum  from  the 
clergy  belonging  to  the  cathedral,  in  order  to  defray  the  expense  of  keeping 
them  on  foot*  She  employed  every  artifice  that  could  interest  or  inflame 
the  populace.  For  this  purpose  she  ordered  crucifixes  to  be  used  by  her 
troops  instead  of  colours,  as  if  they  had  been  at  war  With  infidels  and 
enemies  of  religion ;  she  marched  through  the  streets  of  Toledo  with  her 
son,  a  young  child,  clad  in  deep  mourning,  seated  on  a  mule,  having  a 
standard  carried  before  him,  representing  the  manner  of  his  father's  exe- 
cution-t  By  all  these  means  she  kept  the  minds  of  the  people  in  such 
perpetual  a^tation  as  prevented  their  passions  from  subsiding,  and  rendered 
them  insensible  of  the  dangers  to  which  they  were  exposed,  by  standing; 

HU  lAtUr  to  UU  City  «/  ToUdo. 

"  To  thee,  the  crown  of  Spain,  and  the  light  of  the  whole  world,  fVee  from  the  time  of  the  migfa^ 
Goths:  to  thee,  who,  bv  abedding  the  Unodof  ■trangera,  as  well  aa  thr  own  blood,  hast  recovered 
flbei^  for  thTself  and  thy  neighbooring  cities,  thy  legitimate  son,  Juan  de  Padilla,  gives  Information, 
how  by  the  blood  of  his  body,  thy  ancient  victories  are  to  be  refreshed.  If  fhte  hath  not  permiciod 
my  acdons  to  be  placed  among  your  successful  and  celebrated  ezplotts,  the  fhalt  hath  been  In  my  Ql 
fortune,  not  tak  myfoodwlll.  This  I  request  of  thee,  aa  of  a  mother,  to  accept,  shioe  God  hath  given 
me  Docmng  more  to  lose  for  thy  soke,  than  that  which  I  am  now  to  relinqulso.  I  am  more  solldtoaa 
aboat  thy  good  opinion  than  about  my  own  life.  The  sbiftinn  of  fortune,  wMch  never  stands  still, 
are  many.  But  this  I  see  with  inflnlte  consolation,  that  I,  tJie  least  of  thy  children,  soflbr  death 
forthoe;  and  that  thou  hast  nursed  at  thy  breasts  such  as  may  take  vengeance  for  my  wrongs. 
If  any  tongues  will  relate  the  manner  of  my  death,  of  which  I  am  still  ignorant,  though  I  know  It 
to  be  near.  My  end  wfll  testify  what  was  my  derire.  My  soul  I  reoommend  to  thee  aa  to  the 
patronesB  of  Christianity.  Of  my  body  I  say  nothing,  for  it  la  not  mine.  I  can  write  nothing  more, 
for  at  this  very  moment  I  feel  the  knife  at  mv  throat,  with  greater  dread  of  thy  dbi4eaMra,  than 
■pprebenaioo  of  my  own  pafaL*'    Bandov.  Hist  vol.  i.  p.  4m 
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alone  in  opporition  to  the  royal  authority.  While  the  amiy  was  einployed 
in  NaTaiTO}  the  regents  were  unable  to  attempt  the  reduction  of  Toledo 
by  force :  and  all  their  eodeavoursy  either  to  diminish  Donna  Maria's 
credit  witn  the  people^  or  to  g^in  her  by  laige  promises  and  the  solicitations 
of  her  brother  the  Marquis  de  Mondeiar,  proved  ineffectual.  Upon  the 
expulsion  of  the  French  out  of  Navane»  part  of  the  annY  returned  into 
Castile,  and  invested  Toledo.  Even  this  made  no  impression  on  th^ 
intrepid  and  obstinate  courage  of  Donna  Maria .  She  defended  the  town 
with  vigouiv  her  troops  in  several  sallies  beat  the  royalists,  and  no  progress 
was  made  towards  reducing  the  place,  until  the  cleiigy,  whom  she  had 
highly  offended  by  invading  their  property,  ceased  to  support  her.  As 
9oon  as  they  received  infonnation  of  the  death  of  William  de  Croy,  arch- 
bishop of  Toledo,  whose  possession  of  that  see  was  their  chief  grievance, 
and  tnat  the  emperor  had  named  a  Castilian  to  succeed  him,  they  openly 
turned  against  her,  and  persuaded  the  people  that  she  had  acquired  sucL 
Influence  over  them  by  the  force  of  enchantments,  that  she  was  assisted 
by  a  familiar  diemon  which  attended  her  in  the  form  of  a  Negro-maid,  and 
that  by  its  sugg^estioRS  she  regulated  eveiy  part  of  her  conduct.*  The 
credulous  multitude,  whom  their  impatience  of  a  lonr  blqpkade,  and 
despair  of  obtaining  succours  either  from  the  cities  formeny  in  confederacy 
with  them,  or  from  the  French,  rendered  desirous  of  i)eace,  took  arms 
against  her,  and  driving  her  out  of  the  city,  surrendered  it  to  the  royalists 
[October  26].  She  retired  to  the  citadel,  which  she  defended  with 
amazing  fortitude  four  months  longer ;  and  when  reduced  to  the  last  ex- 
tremities, she  made  her  escape  in  oi^ise  [Februaiy  10],  and  fled  to  Por- 
tugal, where  she  had  many  relations.! 

Upon  her  flight  the  citadel  surrendered.  Tranquillity  was  re-established 
In  Castile ;  and  this  bold  attempt  of  the  commons,  like  all  unsuccessful 
insurrections,  contributed  to  connrm  and  extend  the  power  of  the  crown, 
which  it  was  intended  to  moderate  and  abridge.  The  Cortes  still  con- 
tinued to  make  a  part  of  the  Castilian  constitution,  and  was  summoned  to 
meet  whenever  the  king  stood  in  need  of  money ;  but  instead  of  adheriijg 
to  their  ancient  and  cautious  form  of  examimng  and  redressing  public 
grievances,  before  they  proceeded  to  erant  any  supply,  the  more  courtly- 
custom^  of  voting  a  donative  in  the  first  place  was  mtroduced,  and  the 
sovereign  having  obtained  all  that  he  wanted,  4iever  allowed  them  to  enter 
Into  any  inquiiy,  or  to  attempt  any  reformation  injurious  to  his  authority. 
The  privUeges  which  the  cities  had  enjoyed  were  gradually  circum'> 
scribed  or  alxilished ;  their  commerce  began  from  this  period  to  decline, 
and  becomii^  less  wealthy  and  less  populous,  they  lost  that  power  and 
influence  which  they  had  acouired  in  the  Cortes. 

While  Castile  was  exposea  to  the  calamities  of  civil  war ;  the  kingdom 
of  Valencia  was  torn  by  intestine  commotions  still  more  violent.  The 
association  which  had  been  formed  in  the  city  of  Valencia  in  the  year  one 
tliousand  five  hundred  and  twenty,  and  which  was  distinguished  by  the 
name  of  the  Germanada,  continued,  to  subsist  after  the  emperor's  departure 
from  Spain.  The  members  of  it,  upon  pretext  of  defending  the  coasts 
against  the  descents  of  the  corsairs  of  Barbary,  and  under  sanction  of  that 
permission  which  Charles  had  rashly  mnted  them,  refused  to  lay  down 
their  arms.  But  as  the  gpricvances  which  the  Valencians  aimed  at  re- 
dressing, proceeded  from  the  arrogance  and  exactions  of  the  nobiltt]^, 
rather  than  from  any  unwarrantable  exercise  of  the  royal  prerogative,  their 
resentment  turned  chiefly  against  the  former.  As  soon  as  they  were 
allowed  the  use  of  arms,  and  became  conscious  of  their  own  strength,  they 
grew  impatient  to  take  vengeance  of  their  oppressors.  They  drove  the 
nobles  out  of  most  of  the  cities,  plundered  their  houses,  wasted  their  lands^ 
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and  assaulted  their  casUes.  They  then  proceeded  to  elect  thirteieD  per- 
aoDSy  one  from  each  company  of  tradesmen  established  in  Valenciay  and 
committed  the  administration  of  goreroment  to  them,  under  pretext  that 
tbejT  would  lefoim  the  laws,  establish  one  uniform  mode  ot  dispensing^ 
justice  without  partiality  or  regard  to  the  distinction  of  ranks,  and  thus 
restore  men  to  some  degree  of  tneir  original  equality. 

The  uobks  Were  obliged  to  take  arms  in  self-defence.  Hostilities 
began,  and  were  carried  on  with  all  the  rancour  with  which  resentment 
at  oppression  inspired  the  one  party,  and  the  idea  of  insulted  dignity  ani- 
mated the  other.  As  no  person  of  honourable  birth,  or  g[  liberal  education, 
joined  the  Germanada,  the  councils  as  well  as  troops  of  the  confederacy 
were  conducted  by  low  mechanics,  who  acguired  the  confidence  of  an 
enraged  multitude  chiefly  by  the  fierceness  of  their  zeal  and  the  extrava- 
gance of  their  proceedings.  Amonf^  such  men,  the  laws  introduced  in 
civilized  nations,  in  order  to  restram  or  moderate  the  violence  of  war, 
were  unknown  or  despised ;  and  they  run  into  the  wildest  excesses  of 
cnielty  and  outrage. 

The  emptor,  occupied  with  suppressing  the  insurrection  in  Castile, 
which  more  immediately  threatened  the  subversion  of  his  power  and  pre- 
rogative, was  unable  to  rive  much  attention  to  the  tumults  m  Valencia,  arid 
left  the  nobility  of  that  Kingdom  to  %ht  their  own  battles.  His  viceroy, 
the  Conde  de  Melito,  had  the  supreme  command  of  the  forces  which  tne 
nobles  raised  among  the  vassals.  The  Germanada  carried  on  the  war 
during  the  years  one  thousand  five  hundred  and  twenty  and  twenty-one 
with  a  more  perseverine  courage  than  could  have  been  e^mcted  from  a 
body  so  tumultuary,  under  the  conduct  of  such  leaders.  They  defeated 
the  nobility  in  several  actions,  which,  though  not  considerable,  were 
extremely  sharp.  They  repulsed  them  in  their  attempts  to  reduce  differ- 
ent towns.  But  the  nobles  by  their  superior  skill  in  war,  and  at  the  head 
of  troops  more  accustomed  to  service,  gained  the  advantage  in  most  of  the 
rencounters.  At  length  they  were  joined  by  a  body  of  Castilian  cavaliy, 
which  the  regents  despatched  towards  Valencia,  soon  after  their  victoiy 
over  Padilla  at  Villalar,  and  by  their  assistance  the  Valencian  nobles 
acquired  such  superiority  that  tney  entirely  broke  and  ruined  the  Ger- 
naiiada.  The  leaders  of  the  party  were  put  to  death  almost  without 
afly  formality  of  lepil  trial,  ana  suffered  such  cruel  punishments  as  the 
sense  of  recent  ii|junes  prompted  their  adversaries  to  irflict.  The  govern- 
ment of  Valencia  was  re-established  in  its  ancient  form.* 

In  Aragon,  violent  symptoms  of  the  same  spirit  of  disaffisction  and  sedi- 
tkn  whioi  reigned  in  the  other  kingdoms  of  Spain,  b^^  to  appear,  but 
hj  the  prudent  conduct  of  the  viceroy,  Don  John  de  Lanusa,  they  were 
so  far  ooro])08ed,  as  to  prevent  their  breakiiM^  out  into  any  open  insurrec- 
tion. But  in  the  island  of  Msgorca,  annexea  to  the  crown  of  Aragon,  the 
same  causes  which  had  excited  the  commotion  in  Valencia,  produced 
effects  no  less  violent.  The  people,  impatient  of  the  hardships  which  they 
had  endured  under  the  rigid  jurisdiction  of  the  nobility,  took  arms  in  a 
tumultuary^  manner  [March  19, 1521] ;  deposed  their  viceroy;  drove  him 
out  of  the  island :  and  massacred  every  ^ntleman  who  was  so  unfortunate 
as  to  fell  into  tneir  hands.  The  obstmacy  with  which  the  people  ot 
Majorca  persisted  in  their  rebellion,  was  equal  to  the  rage  with  which 
they  b^gan  it.  Maaj  and  vigorous  eflforts  were  requisite  in  order  to  reduce 
them  to  obedience ;  and  tranquillity  was  re-established  in  eveiy  part  of 
Spsiiiw  before  the  Majorcans  could  be  brought  to  submit  to  their  sovereign.! 

While  the  spirit  of  disafiection  was  so  general  amoQg  the  Spaniards,  and 
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80  many  cau^s  concurred'  in  precipitating  them  into  such  violent  measures, 
in  order  to  obtain  the  redress  of  their  grieyaoces,  it  may  appear  strange^ 
that  the  malecontents  in  the  different  kingdooos  should  ha?e  carried  oo 
their  operations  without  any  mutual  concert  or  even  any  intercourse  with 
each  other.  By  uniting  their  councils  and  arms,  they  might  have  acted 
both  with  greater  force  and  with  more  effect.  Tne  appearance  of  a 
national  confederacy  would  have  rendered  it  no  le«  respectable  among 
the  people  than  formidable  to  the  crown ;  and  the  emperor,  unable  to 
resist  such  a  combination,  must  have  complied  with  any  terms  which  the 
members  of  it  should  have  thought  fit  to  prescribe.  Many  things,  how- 
ever, prevented  the  Spaniards  from  forming  themselves  into  one  body,  and 
pursuing"  common  measures.  The  people  of  the  different  kingdoms  in 
Spain,  tnough  they  were  become  the  subjects  of  the  same  soveieigii, 
retained,  in  mil  force,  their  national  antipathy  to  each  other.  The  remem- 
brance of  their  ancient  rivalship  and  hostilities  was  still  lively,  and  the 
sense  of  reciprocal  injuries  so  strong,  as  to  pi  event  them  from  acting  with 
confidence  and  concert.  Each  nation  chose  rather  to  depend  on  its  own 
efforts,  and  to  maintain  the  struggle  alone,  than  to  implore  the  aid  of 
neighbours  whom  they  distrusted  and  hated.  At  the  same  time  the  forms 
of  government  in  the  several  kin^oms  of  Spain  were  so  different,  and  the 
grievances  of  which  they  complained,  as  well  as  the  alterations  and  amend- 
ments in  policy  which  they  attempted  to  introduce^  so  various,  that  it  was 
not  easy  to  bnng  them  to  unite  in  any  common  plan.  To  ttus  disunion 
Charles  was  indebted  for  the  preservation  of  his  Spanish  crowns ;  and 
while  each  of  the  kingdoms  foflowed  separate  measures,  they  were  all 
obliged  at  last  to  conform  to  the  will  of  their  sovereign. 

Toe  arrival  of  the  emperor  in  Spain  filled  his  subjects  who  had  been  In 
arms  a^inst  him  with  deep  apprehensions,  irom  which  he  soon  delivered 
them  hj  an  act  of  clemency  no  less  prudent  than  generous.  After  a 
rebellion  so  general,  scaj-celv  twenty  persons,  amon^  so  many  criminals 
obnoxious  to  the  law,  had  been  pum'sned  capitally  m  Castile.  Though 
Mrongly  solicited  by  his  council,  Charles  refused  to  shed  any  more  blood 
by  the  hands  of  the  executioner;  and  published  a  general  paraon  [October 
28],  extending  to  all  crimes  committed  since  the  commencement  of  the 
insurrections,  from  which  only  fourscore  persons  were  excepted.  Even 
these  he  seems  to  have  named,  rather  with  an  intention  to  intimidate 
others,  than  from  any  inclination  to  seize  them ;  for  when  an  officious  cour- 
tier offered  to  inform  him  where  one  of  the  most  considerable  amon^  them 
was  concealed,  he  avoided  it  by  a  good-natured  pleasantry;  ^Oo, '  says 
he,  ^  I  have  now  no  reason  to  be  afraid  of  that  man,  but  he  has  some  cause 
to  keep  at  a  distance  from  me,  and  you  would  be  better  employed  in 
telling  him  that  I  am  here,  than  in  acquainting  me  with  the  place  of  his 
retreat."*  By  this  appearance  of  magnanimmr,  as  well  as  by  his  care  to 
avoid  every  tning  which  had  di^usted  the  Castilians  during  his  fonner 
residence  among  them;  by  his  address  in  assuming  theur  mannen,  in 
speaking  their  language,  and  in  complying  with  all  their  humours  and 
customs,  he  acquired  an  ascendant  over  them  which  hardly  any  of  their 
native  monarchs  had  ever  attained,  and  brought  them  to  support  him  in  all 
his  enterprises  with  a  zeal  and  valour  to  which  he  owed  more  of  his  suc- 
cess and  grandeur.t 

About  tne  time  that  Charles  landed  in  Spain,  Adrian  set  out  for  Italy  to 
take  possession  of  his  new  dignity.  But  thouefa  the  Roman  people  loqged 
extremely  for  his  arrival,  they  could  not,  on  nis  first  appearance,  coo^al 
their  surprise  and  disappointment.  After  being  accustomed  to  the  princely 
magnificence  of  Julius,  and  the  elegant  splendour  of  Leoy  they  beheld  wim 
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eontempt  an  old  man  of  an  humble  deportment,  and  of  austere  manners,  an 
eDemj  to  pomp^  destitute  of  taste  in  tne  arts,  and  unadorned  with  auj  of 
the  external  accomplishments  which  the  vul^r  expect  in  those  raised  to 
einiuent  stations.*  Nor  did  his  political  yiews  and  maxims  seem  less 
straDf^  and  astonishing  to  the  pontifical  ministen.  He  acknowledged  and 
bewailed  the  conuptions  which  abounded  in  the  church,  as  well  as  in  the 
court  of  Rome,  ana  prepefed  to  lefoim  both ;  he  discovered  no  intention 
of  ag;gTundizing  his  farnuj;  he  even  scrupled  at  retaining  such  territories 
as  some  of  his  predecessors  had  acquired  by  violence  or  Tiraud,  rather  than 
bv  anj  legal  title,  and  for  that  reason  he  invested  Francesco  Maria  de 
Roveie  anew  in  the  dutchy  of  Urbino,  of  which  Leo  had  stripped  him, 
a»i  surrendered  to  the  duke  of  Ferrara,  several  places  wrested  n^m  him 
by  the  church. t  To  men  little  habituated  to  see  princes  regulate  their 
conduct  by  the  maxims  of  morality  and  the  principles  of  justice,  these 
actions  of  the  new  pope  appeared  incontestable  proofs  of  his  weakness  or 
inexperience.  Adnan,  who  was  a  perfect  8tranK;er  to  the  complex  and 
intricate  system  of  Italian  politics,  and  who  could  place  no  conndeuce  in 
persons  whose  subtile  refinements  in  business  suited  so  ill  with  the  natural 
simplicity  and  candour  of  his  own  character,  being  often  embarrassed  and 
ini^ute  in  his  deliberations,  the  opinion  of  his  incapacity  daily  increased, 
until  both  his  person  and  government  became  objects  of  ridicule  among 
his  subjects.} 

Adrian,  though  devoted  to  the  emperor,  endeavoured  to  assume  the 
impartiality  which  became  the  common  father  of  Christendom,  and 
laboured  to  reconcile  the  contending  princes,  in  order  that  they  might  unite 
in  a  league  against  Solyman,  whose  conquest  of  Rhodes  rendered  him 
more  formidable  than  ever  to  £urope.6  Hut  this  was  an  undertaking  far 
beyond  his  abilities.  To  examine  such  a  variety  of  pretensions,  to  adjust 
such  a  number  of  interfering  interests,  to  extinguish  the  passions  wnich 
ambitioD,  eroulatfon,  and  mutual  injuries  had  kindled,  to  oring  so  many 
hostile  powers  to  pursue  the  same  scheme  with  unanimity^  and  vigour, 
requirea  not  only  uprightness  of  intention,  but  great  superiority  both  of 
understanding  and  adcuess.  The  Italian  states  were  no  less  desirous  of 
peace  than  tne  pope.  The  Imperial  army  under  Colonna  was  still  kept 
OQ  foot;  but  as  tne  emperor's  revenues  in  Spain,  in  Naples,  and  in  the  Low- 
Countries,  were  either  exhausted  or  applied  to  some  other  purpose,  it 
depended  entirely  for  pay  and  subsistence  on  the  Italians.  A  great  part 
of  It  was  quartered  in  the  ecclesiastical  state,  and  monthly  contributions  were 
levied  upon  the  Florentines,  the  Milanese,  the  Genoese,  and  Lucchese,  by 
the  viceroy  of  Naples ;  and  though  all  exclaimed  against  such  oppression, 
and  were  impatient  to  be  delivered  from  it,  the  dread  of  worse  conse- 
quences from  the  ra^e  of  the  army,  or  the  resentment  of  the  emperor^ 
obliged  them  to  submit.ll 

1523.]  So  much  regard,  however,  was  pM  to  the  pope's  exhortations, 
and  to  a  bull  which  he  issued,  requiring  all  Christian  princes  to  consent  to 
a  truce  for  three  years,  that  the  Imperial,  the  French,  and  English  ambas^ 
aadon  at  Rome,  were  empowered  by  their  respective  courts  to  treat  of 
that  matter ;  but  while  they  wasted  their  time  in  fruitless  ne^[otiations, 
their  masters  continued  their  preparations  for  war.  The  Venetians,  who 
kad  hitherto  adhered  with  great  firmness  to  their  alliance  with  Francis, 
being  now  convinced  that  his  affairs  in  Italy  were  in  a  desperate  situation, 
entered  into  a  leajgue  against  him  with  the  emperor  FJnne  28] ;  to  which 
Adrian^  at  the  instigation  of  his  countryman  and  friend  Charles  de  Launoy, 
viceroy  of  Naples,  who  persuaded  him  that  the  oidy  obstacles  to  peace 
arose  from  the  ambition  of  the  French  ki^g,  soon  after  acceded.    The 
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other  Italian  states  followed  their  example ;  and  Francis  was  left  without 
a  single  ally  to  resist  the  efforts  of  so  many  enemies,  whose  armies  threat* 
ened,  and  whose  territories  encompassed,  his  dominions  on  every  side.* 

The  dread  of  tiiis  powerful  confederacy,  it  was  thought,  would  have 
obliged  Francis  to  keep  wholly  on  the  defensive,  or  at  least  have  prevented 
his  entertainii^  any  thoughts  of  marching  into  Italy.  But  it  was  the  cha- 
racter of  that  prince,  too  apt  to  become  remiss,  and  even  negligent  on 
ordinary  occasions,  to  rouse  at  the  approach  of  daneer,  and  ix)t  only  to 
encounter  it  with  spirit  and  intrepidity,  qualities  whicn  riever  forsook  him, 
but  to  provide  against  it  with  diligence  and  industry.  Before  his  enemies 
were  ready  to  execute  any  of  their  schemes,  Francis  had  assembled  a 
numerous  army.  His  authority  over  his  own  subjects  was  far  greater 
than  that  which  Charles  or  Henry  possessed  over  theirs.  They  deperxied 
on  their  diets,  their  Cortes,  and  their  parliaments,  for  money,  which  was 
usually  granted  them  in  small  sums,  very  slowly,  and  with  much  reluc- 
tance. The  taxes  he  could  impose  were  more  considerable,  and  levied 
with  n-eater  despatch  ;  so  that  on  this,  as  well  as  on  other  occasions,  he 
brought  his  arcaies  into  the  field  while  they  were  only  devisizig  ways  and 
means  for  raising  theirs.  Sensible  of  this  advantage,  Francis  hoped  to 
disconcert  all  the  emperor*s  schemes  by  marching  m  person  into  tne  Mi- 
lanese ;  and  this  boJa  ineasure,  the  more  formidaole  because  unexpected, 
could  scarcely  have  failed  of  producing  that  effect.  But  when  tne  van- 
guard* of  his  army  had  already  reached  Lyons,  and  he  himself  was  has- 
tening after  it  with  a  second,  division  of  his  troops,  the  discovery  of  a 
domestic  conspiracy,  which  threatened  the  ruin  ot  the  kingdom,  ooliged 
bim  to  stop  short,  and  to  alter  his  measures. 

The  author  of  this  dangerous  plot  was  Charles  duke  of  Bourbon,  lord 
high  constable,  whose  noble  birth,  vast  fortune,  and  high  office,  raised  him 
tol>e  the  most  powerful  subject  in  France,  as  his  ^at  talents,  equally 
suited  to  the  field  or  the  council,  and  his  signal  services  to  the  crown,  ren- 
dered him  the  most  illustrious  and  deserving.  The  r)ear  resemblance 
between  the  king  and  him  in  many  of  their  qualities,  both  being  fond  of 
war,  and  ambitious  to  excel  in  manly  exercises,  as  well  as  their  equality 
in  age,  and  their  proximity  of  blood,  oueht  naturally  to  have  secured  to 
him  a  considerable  share  in  that  monarch  s  favour.  But  unhappily  Louise, 
the  king's  mother,  had  contracted  a  violent  aversion  to  ^e  house  of  Bour- 
bon, for  IK>  better  reason  than  because  Anne  of  Bretagne,  the  queen  of 
Louis  the  Xll.,  with  whom  she  lived  in  perpetual  enmi^,  bad  di^vered 
a  peculiar  attachment  to  that  branch  of  the  royal  family ;  and  had  taurht 
her  son,  who  was  too  susceptible  of  any  impression  which  his  mother 
^ve  him,  to  view  all  the  constable's  actions  with  a  mean  and  unbecoming 
icalousy.  His  distinguished  merit  at  the  battle  of  Marignaix)  had  not 
oeen  sufficiently  rewarded ;  he  had  been  recalled  from  ^e  govenmient  of 
Milan  upon  very  frivolous  pretences,  and  had  met  with  a  cold  reception, 
which  his  prudent  conduct  in  that  difficult  station  did  not  deserve ;  tbe 
payment  ot  his  pensions  had  been  suspended  without  aiiy  good  cause  ; 
and  during  the  campaign  of  one  thousand  five  hundred  and  tWenty-one, 
the  kii^,  as  has  already  been  related,  had  affronted  him  in  presence  of 
the  whole  army,  by  givine  the  command  of  the  van  to  tbe  duse  of  Alen- 
con.  The  constable,  at  first,  bore  these  indipiities  with  greater  modera- 
tion than  could  have  been  expected  from  a  high-spirited  prince,  conscious 
of  what  was  due  to  his  rank  and  to  his  services.  Such  a  multiplicity  of 
injuries,  however,  exhausted  his  patience ;  and  inspiring  him  with  thoughts 
of  revenue,  he  retired  from  court,  and  bedpan  to  hold  a  secret  correspond- 
ence witu  some  of  die  emperor's  ministers.  ^^ 

About  that  time  the  duchess  of  Bourbon  happened  to  die  without  leayiof^ 
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any  childicn.  Louise,  of  a  dispoaitioo  no  leas  amorous  than  vindictive, 
and  still  susceptible  of  the  tender  passions  at  the  age  of  forty-six,  began 
to  view  the  constable,  a  prince  as  amiable  as  be  was  aocomi>li8hed,  with 
other  eyes ;  and  notwttfastandiiK  the  K7«at  disparity  of  their  years,  she 
formed  the  scheme  of  marrying  nim.  Bourbon,  who  might  have  expected 
every  thing  to  which  an  ambitious  mind  can  aspire,  from  the  doating  fond- 
ness of  a  woman  who  governed  her  son  and  the  kingdom,  being  incapable 
either  of  imitating  the  queen  in  her  sudden  transition  irom  hatred  to  love, 
nr  of  dissembling  so  meanly  as  to  pretend  affection  for  one  who  had  per- 
secuted him  so  long  with  unprovoked  malice,  not  only  rejected  the  match, 
out  embittered  his  refusal  by  some  severe  raillery  on  Louise's  person  and 
character.  She,  finding  herself  not  only  contemned  but  insulted,  her  dis- 
appointed love  turned  into  hatred,  and  since  she  could  not  many,  she 
■esolved  to  luin  Bourbon. 

For  this  purpose  she  consulted  with  chancellor  Du  Prat,  a  man  who,  by 
a  base  prostitution  of  great  talents  and  of  superior  skill  in  his  profession, 
had  risen  to  that  high  office.  By  his  advice,  a  law-suit  was  commenced 
against  the  constable,  for  the  whole  estate  belonging  to  the  house  of  Bour- 
bon. Part  of  it  was  claimed  in  the  king's  name,  as  having  fallen  to  the 
crown ;  part  in  that  of  Louise,  as  the  nearest  heir  in  blood  of  the  deceased 
duchess.  Both  these  claims  were  ecjually  destitute  of  any  foundation  in 
justice  ;  but  Louise,  by  her  solicitations  and  authority,  and  Du  Prat,  by 
employing  all  the  artifices  and  chicanery  of  law,  prevailed  on  the  judges 
to  order  £e  estate  to  be  sequestered.  This  unjust  decision  drove  the  con- 
stable to  despair,  and  to  measures  which  despair  alone  could  have  die* 
fated.  He  renewed  his  intrigues  in  the  Imperial  court,  and  flatteriitt^  him- 
self that  the  injuries  which  he  had  suffered  would  justify  his  having 
recourse  to  any  means  in  order  to  obtain  revenge,  he  offered  to  transfer 
his  allegiance  from  his  natural  sovereign  to  the  emperor,  and  to  assist  him 
hi  the  conquest  of  France.  Charles,  as  well  as  the  kin^  of  England,  to 
whom  the  secret  was  communicated,*  expecting  prodigious  advantages 
finom  his  revolt,  were  ready  to  receive  him  with  open  arms,  and  spared 
neither  promises  nor  allurements  which  might  help  to  confirm  him  in  his 
resolution.  The  emperor  ofered  him  in  marriage  his  sister  Eleanor,  the 
widow  of  the  king  of  Portugal,  with  an  ample  portion.  He  was  included 
as  a  principal  in  tne  treaty  between  Charles  and  Henij.  The  counties  of 
Provence  and  Dauphin^  were  to  be  settled  on  him  with  the  title  of  king. 
The  emperor  engaged  to  enter  France  by  the  Pyrenees :  and  Heniy,  sup- 
ported b][  the  Flemings,  to  invade  Picardy  ;  while  twelve  thousand  Ger- 
mans, levied  at  their  common  charge,  were  to  penetrate  into  Burgundy, 
and  to  act  in  concert  with  Bourbon,  who  undertook  to  raise  six  thousand 
men  amon^  his  firiends  and  vassals  in  the  heart  of  the  kingdom.  The  exe- 
cution of  mis  deep-laid  and  dangerous  plot  was  suspended,  until  the  kin^i^ 
should  cross  the  Alps  with  the  only  army  capable  ot'  defending  his  domi- 
nions ;  and  as  he  was  far  advanced  in  his  march  for  that  purpose,  France 
was  on  the  brink  of  destruction.! 

Happily  for  that  kingdom,  a  neeotiatron  which  had  now  been  carrying 
on  for  several  months,  though  conoucted  with  the  most  profound  secrecy, 
and  communicated  only  to  a  few  chosen  confidents,  could  not  altogether 
escape  the  observation  of  the  rest  of  the  constable's  numerous  retainers, 
rendered  more  inquisitive  by  finding  that  they  were  distrusted.  Two  of 
these  gave  the  king  some  intimation  of  a  mysterious  correspondence  be- 
tween their  master  and  the  count  de  Roeux,  a  Flemish  nobleman  of  great . 
confidence  with  the  emperor.  Francis,  who  could  not  briog  himself  to 
suspect  that  the  first  prince  of  the  blood  would  be  se.  base  as  to  betray  the 

*  RymeT*s  Fadn,  ziii.  7M.  T  Tbaanl  Hist.  lib.  i.  c.  10.    Heater.  Jler.  Auetr.  lib.  viii.  c  id 
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kingdom  to  ite  enemies,  immediately  repaired  to  Moulinps,  wkere  the  cob- 
itable  was  in  bed,  feignins^  indisposition  that  be  might  not  be  obli^d  to 
accompany  the  king  into  Italy,  and  acquainted  him  of  the  intelligence 
which  he  nad  received.  Bourbon,  with  great  solemnity,  and  the  most  im* 
posing  affectation  of  in^nuity  and  candour,  asserted  his  own  innocence  ; 
and  as  his  health,  he  said,  was  now  more  confirmed,  be  promised  to  join 
the  army  within  a  few  days.  Francis,  open  and  candid  himself^  and  too 
apt  to  be  deceived  by  the  appearance  of  those  virtues  in  others,  gave  such 
credit  to  what  he  said,  that  he  refused  to  arrest  him,  although  advised  to 
take  that  precaution  by  his  wisest  counsellors ;  and  as  if  the  danger  had 
been  over,  he  continued  his  march  towards  Lyons.  The  constable  set  out 
soon  aAer  I  September],  seemingly  with  an  intention  to  follow  him  ;  but 
turning  suddenly  to  the  left,  he  crossed  the  Rhone,  and  after  infinite  fatigue 
and  peril,  escaped  all  the  parties  which  the  kine,  who  became  sensible  too 
late  of  his  own  credulity,  sent  out  to  intercept  him,  and  reached  Italy  in 
safety.* 

Francis  took  every  possible  precaution  to  prevent  the  bad  effects  of  the 
irreparable  error  which  he  had  committed.  He  put  garrisons  in  all  the 
places  of  strength  in  the  constable's  territories.  He  seized  all  the  gentle- 
men whom  he  could  suspect  of  bein^  his  associates ;  and  as  he  had  not 
hitherto  discovered  the  wnole  extent  of  the  conspirator's  schemes,  nor  knew 
how  far  the  infection  had  spread  among  bis  subjects,  he  was  afraid  that 
his  absence  might  encouraee  them  to  make  some  desperate  attempt,  and 
for  that  reason  relinquished  nis  intention  of  leading  his  anny  in  person  into 
Italy. 

He  did  not,  however,  abandon  his  design  on  the  Milanese,  but  appointed 
Admiral  Bonnivet  to  take  the  supreme  command  in  his  stead,  and  to  march 
into  that  country  with  an  army  thirty  thousand  strong.  Bonravet  did  not 
owe  this  preferment  to  his  abilities  as  a  general ;  for  of  all  the  talents 
requisite  to  form  a  great  commander,  he  possessed  only  personal  courage, 
the  lowest  and  the  most  common.  But  he  was  the  most  accomplished 
gentleman  in  the  French  court,  of  agreeable  manners  and  insinuating 
address,  and  a  sprightly  conversation ;  and  Francis,  who  lived  in  great 
familiarity  with  his  courtiers,  was  so  charmed  with  these  qualities,  that  he 
honoured  him  on  all  occasions,  with  the  most  partial  and  distinguishing 
marks  of  his  favour.  He  was.  besides,  the  implacable  enemy  of 
Bourbon ;  and  as  the  king  hardly  knew  whom  to  trust  at  that  juncture, 
he  thought  the  chief  command  could  be  lodged  no  where  so  safely  as 
in  his  hands. 

Colonna,  who  was  intrusted  with  the  defence  of  the  Milanese,  his  own 
conquest,  was  in  no  condition  to  resist  such  a  formidable  army.  He  was 
destitute  of  money  sufficient  to  pay  his  troops,  which  were  reduced  to  a 
small  number,  by  sickness  or  desertion,  and  had,  for  that  reason,  been 
obliged  to  neglect  every  precaution  necessary  for  the  security  of  the 
country.  The  only  plan  wnich  be  formed  was  to  defend  the  passaee  of 
the  river  Tesino  against  the  French ;  and  as  if  he  had  fore^otten  now 
easily  he  himself  had  disconcerted  a  similar  scheme  formed  by  Lautrec, 
he  promised  with  great  confidence  on  its  being  edectual.  But  in  spite  oi 
all  nis  caution,  it  succeeded  no  better  with  him  than  with  Lautrec.  Bon- 
nivet passed  the  river  without  loss,  at  a  ibrd  which  had  been  neglected, 
and  the  Imperialists  retired  to  Milan,  prcparifij^  to  abandon  the  town  as 
soon  as  the  French  should  appear  before  it.  Er  an  unaccountable  negli- 
reiic  e,  which  Guicciardini  imputes  to  intatuationj  Bonnivet  did  not  advance 
ior  three  or  four  days,  and  lost  the  opportunity  with  which  his  good  fortuiM 
presented  him.  The  citizens  recovered  from  their  consternation  j  Co*- 
lonna,  still  active  at  the  age  of  fourscore,  and  Moronc,  whose  enmity  to 
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France  lendeied  him  indefatigable,  were  employed  night  and  day  in 
repairing  the  fortifications,  In  amassing  provisions,  in  collecting  troons  From 
eveiy  quarter;  and  by  the  time  the  French  approached,  had  put  Ine  city 
m  a  condition  to  stand  a  siege,  fionnivet,  after  some  fruitless  attempts  on 
the  town,  which  harassed  his  own  troops  more  than  the  enemy,  was 
obliged,  by  the  inclemency  of  the  season,  to  retire  into  winter  quarters. 

During  these  transactions,  pope  Adrian  died :  an  event  so  much  to  the 
satisfaction  of  the  Roman  people,  whose  hatred  or  contempt  of  him  aug- 
mented eveiy  day,  that  the  night  aAer  his  decease  they  aclomed  the  door 
of  his  chief  physician's  house  with  garlands,  adding  this  inscription,  TO 
THE  DELFVERER  OF  HIS  COUNTRY.*  The  cardinal  de  Medici 
instantly  renewed  his  pretensions  to  the  papal  dignity,  and  entered  the 
conclave  with  hisrh  expectations  on  his  own  part,  and  a  general  opinion  of 
the  people  that  tney  would  be  successful,  but  though  supported  by  the 
Imperial  faction,  possessed  of  great  personal  interest,  and  capable  of  all 
the  artifices,  refinements,  and  corruption  which  reign  in  those  assemblies, 
the  obstinacy  and  intrigues  of  his  rivals  protracted  the  conclave  to  the 
unusual  length  of  fifty  days.  The  address  and  perseverance  of  the  car- 
dinal at  last  surmounted  every  obstacle.  He  was  raised  to  the  bead  of 
the  church  [November  28l,  and  assumed  the  government  of  it  by  the 
name  of  Clement  VII.  Toe  choice  was  universally  approved  of.  High 
expNectations  were  conceived  of  a  pope,  whose  great  talents,  and  long  ex- 
perience in  business,  seemed  to  qualify  him  no  less  for  defending  the 
spiritual  interests  of  the  church,  exposed  to  imminent  danger  b^  the  promss 
of  Luther's  opinions,  than  for  conducting  its  political  operations  with  the 
prudence  requisite  at  such  a  difficult  juncture ;  and  who,  besides  these 
advantages,  rendered  the  ecclesiastical  state  more  resnectable,  by  having 
in  his  bands  the  j^ovemment  of  Florence,  together  witn  the  wealth  of  tbe 
family  of  Medici.T 

Cardinal  Wolsey,  not  disheartened  by  the  disappointment  of  his  ambi* 
tious  views  at  the  former  election,  had  entertained  more  sanguine  hopes  of 
success  on  this  occasion.  Henry  wrote  to  the  emperor,  reminding  him  of 
his  eiK^ements  to  second  the  pretensions  of  his  minister.  Wolsey  be- 
stirred himself  with  activity  suitable  to  the  importance  of  the  prize  for 
which  he  contended,  and  instructed  his  agents  at  Rome  to  spare  neither 
promises  nor  bribes  in  order  to  ^ain  his  end.  But  Charles  had  either 
amused  him  with  vain  hopes  which  he  never  intended  to  gratify,  or  he 
judged  it  imnolitic  to  oppose  a  candidate  who  had  such  a  prospect  of  suc- 
ceeding as  Medici ;  or  perhaps  the  cardinals  durst  not  venture  to  provoke 
the  people  of  Rome,  while  their  indignation  against  Adrian's  memoir  was 
still  fresn,  by  placing  another  Uhrormontane  on  tbe  papal  throne.  VVolsey, 
after  all  bis  expectations  and  endeavours,  had  the  mortification  to  see  a  pope 
elected,  of  such  an  age,  and  of  so  vigorous  a  constitution,  thai  he  could  not 
derive  much  comfort  to  himself  from  the  chance  of  surviving  him.  'This 
second  proof  fully  convinced  Wolsey  of  the  emperor's  insincerity,  and  it 
excited  in  him  afl  the  resentment  which  a  haughty  mind  feels  on  beins;  at 
once  disappointed  and  deceived ;  and  though  Clement  endeavoured  to 
K)otbe  his  vindictive  nature  by  granting  him  a  commission  to  be  legate  in 
England  during  life,  with  such  ample  powers  as  vested  in  him  almost  tbe 
whole  papal  jurisdiction  in  that  kingdom,  the  iniuiy  he  had  now  received 
made  such  an  impression  as  entirely  dissolved  (he  tie  which  had  united 
him  to  Charles,  and  from  that  moment  he  meditated  revenge.  It  was 
necessary,  however,  to  conceal  his  intention  from  his  master,  and  to  suspend 
the  execution  of  it,  until,  by  a  dexterous  improvement  of  the  incidents 
which  mieht  occur,  he  should  be  able  gradually  to  alienate  the  king's 
afiEections  from  the  emperor.    For  this  reason  he  was  so  far  from  express- 
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\og  axij  uneasiness  on  account  of  the  repulse  which  he  had  inet  with,  that 
he  abounded  on  ereiy  occasion,  private  as  well  as  publk,  in  declarations 
of  his  high  satisfaction  with  Clement*s  promotion.* 

Henry  had,  during  the  campaign,  fulfilled,  with  great  sincerity,  what- 
ever he  was  bound  to  perform  by  the  league  against  France,  though  more 
slowly  than  he  could  ftiave  wished.  His  thoughtless  proAision,  and  total 
neglect  of  economy,  reduced  him  often  to  great  straits  for  money.  The 
operations  of  war  were  now  carried  on  in  Europe  in  a  manner  very  different 
from  that  which  had  long  prevailed.  Instead  of  armies  suddenly  assem- 
bled, which  under  distinct  chieftains  followed  their  prince  into  the  field  for 
a  short  space,  and  served  at  their  own  cost,  troops  were  now  levied  at 
great  chaiges,  and  received  regulariy  considerable  pay.  Instead  of  impa- 
tience on  both  sides  to  bring  every  quarrel  to  the  issue  of  a  battle,  which 
commonly  decided  the  fate  of  open  countries,  and  allowed  the  baroas 
together  with  their  vassals,  to  return  to  their  ordinary  occupations  ;  towns 
were  fortified  with  neat  art,  and  defended  with  much  oostinacy ;  war, 
from  a  very  simple,  became  a  venr  intricate  science ;  and  campaigns  grew 
of  course  to  be  more  tedious  and  less  decisive.  The  expense  which  tnese 
alterations  in  the  military  system  necessarily  created,  appeared  intolerable 
to  nations  hitherto  unaccustomed  with  the  burden  of  heavy  taxes.  Hence 
proceeded  the  frugal,  and  even  parsimonious  spirit  of  the  English  parlia- 
ments in  that  age,  which  Henir,  with  all  his  authority,  was  seldom  able 
to  overcome.  The  commonsi  having  refused  at  this  time  to  grant  him  the 
supplies  which  he  demanded,  he  had  recourse  to  the  ample  and  almost 
unlimited  prerogative  which  the  kings  of  England  then  possessed,  and  by 
a  violent  and  unusual  exertion  of  it,  raised  the  money  be  wanted.  This, 
however,  wasted  so  much  time,  that  it  was 'late  in  the  season  [Sept.  20], 
before  his  army,  under  the  duke  of  Sufiblk,  could  take  the  field.  Beir^ 
joined  by  a  considerable  body  of  Flemings,  Suffolk  marched  into  Picardy, 
and  Francis,  from  his  extravagant  eagerness  to  recover  the  Milanese,  having 
left  that  frontier  almost  unguarded,  be  penetrated  as  far  as  the  banks  of  the 
river  Oyse,  within  eleven  leagues  of  rarls,  filling  that  capital  with  con- 
sternation. But  the  arrival  of  some  troops  detached  by  the  kiiu;,  who  wa^ 
still  at  Lyons ;  the  active  gallantry  of  toe  French  officers,  who  allowed 
the  allies  no  respite  night  or  day ;  the  rigour  of  a  most  unnatural  season, 
together  with  scarcity  of  provisions,  compelled  Suffolk  to  retire  [Novem- 
berj  ;  and  La  Trcmouille,  who  commanded  in  those  parts,  had  the  glory 
not  only  of  having  checked  the  progress  of  a  formidable  army  with  a 
handful  of  men,  but  of  driving  them  with  ignominy  out  of  the  French 

territories.t 

The  emperor's  attempts  upon  Buigundy  and  Guienne  were  not  more 
fortunate,  toough  in  both  these  provinces  Francis  was  equally  unprepared 
to  resist  them.  The  conduct  and  valour  of  his  generals  supplied  his  want 
of  foresight ;  the  Germans,  who  made  an  irruption  into  one  of  these  pro- 
vinces, and  the  Spaniards,  who  attacked  the  other,  were  repulsed  with 
great  disgrace. 

Thus  ended  the  year  1523,  during  which  Francises  good  fortune  and 
success  had  been  such  as  gave  all  Europe  a  high  idea  of  bis  power  and 
vesources.  He  had  discovered  and  disconcerted  a  dangerous  conspiracy, 
the  author  of  wbrch  he  had  driven  into  exile,  almost  without  an  attendant  ; 
lie  had  rendered  abortive  all  the  schemes  of  the  powerful  confederacy 
formed  against  bim;  he  had  protected  his  dominions  when  attacked  on 
three  different  sides ;  and  though  bis  army  in  the  Milanese  had  not  made- 
such  progress  as  might  have  oeen  expected  from  its  superiority  to  tho 
enemy  in  number,  he  had  recovered,  and  still  kept  possession  of,  one  half 
•f  that  dutchy. 
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1594.1  The  emuif^year  opened  with  events  mofe  diiattroui  to  France. 

FoDtarabia  was  lost  b^  the  cowardice  or  treacheiy  of  its  governor  [Feb. 
'27].  In  Italjy  the  allies  resolved  on  an  early  and  vigorous  effort,  in  order 
to  dispossess  fionnivet  of  that  part  of  the  Milanese  wnich  lies  beyond  the 
Tesino.  Clement,  who,  under  the  pontificates  of  Leo  and  Adrian,  had 
discovered  an  implacable  enmity  to  France,  b^aa  now  to  view  the  power 
which  the  emperor  was  daily  acquiring  in  Ita@^,  with  so  much  jealousy, 
that  he  refused  to  accede,  as  his  preoecessors  had  done,  to  the  league 
against  Francis,  and  foigettins  private  passions  and  animosities,  laboured, 
with  the  zeal  which  became  his  character,  to  bring  about  a  reconciliation 
among  the  contending  parties.  But  all  his  endeavours  were  ineffectual ; 
a  numerous  army,  to  which  each  of  the  allies  furnished  their  contingent  of 
troops,  was  assembled  at  Milan  by  the  beginning  of  March.  Lannoy,  vice- 
roy of  Naples,  took  the  command  of  it  upon  ^lonna's  death,  though  the 
cluef  direction  of  military  operations  was  committed  to  Bourbon  and  the 
Marquis  de  Fescara:  the  latter  the  ablest  and  most  enterprising  of  the 
Imperial  generals ;  tne  former  inspired  by  his  resentment  with  new  acti- 
vity and  invention,  and  acquainted  so  thoroughly  with  the  characters  of  the 
French  commanders,  the  genius  of  their  troops,  and  the  strength  as  well  as 
weakness  of  their  armies,  as  to  be  of  infinite  service  to  the  party  which 
he  had  ioined.  But  all  these  advantajges  were  nearly  lost  through  the 
emperor  s  inability  to  raise  money  sufficient  for  executing  the  various  and 
extensive  plans  wnich  he  had  formed.  When  his  troops  were  commanded 
to  march,  they  mutinied  against  their  leaders,  demanding  the  pay  which 
was  due  to  them  for  some  months ;  and  disregarding  both  the  menaces 
and  entreaties  of  their  officers,  threatened  to  pillaee  the  city  of  Milan,  if 
they  did  not  instantly  receive  satisfaction.  Out  of  Uiis  difficulty  the  gene- 
rals of  the  allies  were  extricated  by  Morone,  who  prevailing  on  his  coun- 
trymen, over  whom  his  influence  was  prodigious,  to  advance  the  sum  that 
was  requisite,  the  army  took  the  field.* 

Bonnivet  was  destitute  of  troops  to  oppose  this  army,  and  still  more  of 
the  talents  which  could  render  him  an  equal  match  for  its  leaders.  AAer 
various  movements  and  encounters,  described  with  great  accuracy  by  the 
contemporary  historians,  a  detail  of  which  would  now  be  equally  umnter- 
/esting  and  uninstructive,  he  was  forced  to  abandon  the  strong  camp  in 
whidn  he  had  intrenched  himself  at  Biagrassa.  Soon  after,  partly  by  his 
own  misconduct,  partly  by  the  activity  of  the  enemy,  who  harassed  and 
mined  his  anny  by  continual  skirmishes,  while  they  carefully  declined  a 
battle  which  he  oilen  offered  them ;  and  partly  by  the  caprice  of  6000 
Swiss,  who  refused  to  join  his  army,  tbougn  within  a  day's  march  of  it; 
he  was  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  attempting  a  retreat  into  France,  through 
the  valley  of  Aost.  Just  as  ne  arrived  on  the  banks  of  the  Sessia,  and 
began  to  pass  that  river,  Bourbon  and  Fescara  appeared  with  the  vanguard 
of  the  allies,  and  attacked  his  rear  with  ^reat  fui^r.  At  the  berimung  of 
the  chaige,  Bonnivet,  while  exerting  himself  with  much  vakxir,  was 
wounded  so  dangerously,  that  he  was  obliged  to  (]|uit  the  field ;  and  the 
conduct  of  the  rear  was  committed  to  the  dievalier  Bayard,  who,  though 
90  much  a  stranger  to  the  arts  of  a  court  that  he  never  it»e  to  the  chief 
command,  was  always  called,  in  times  of  real  danger,  to  the  post  of 
greatest  difficulty  and  importance.  He  put  himself  at  the  bead  of 
the  men  at  arms,  'and  animating  them  by  his  presence  and  example 
lo  sustain  the  whole  shock  of  the  enemr^  troops,  he  gained  time  for 
the  rest  of  his  countmnen  to  make  good  tneir  retreat.  But  in  iiis  service 
bt  received  a  womia  which  he  hnmediately  perceived  to  be  moitaJ,  and 
being  unable  to  cofttioue  any  knger  on  horaeback,  he  oidered  one  of  his 
attendants  to  place  him  under  a  tree,  with  his  face  towards  the  enemy ; 
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then  fixir^  his  eyes  on  the  ^uard  of  bis  sword,  which  he  held  up  instead 
of  a  cross,  he  addressed  his  prayers  to  God,  and  in  this  posture,  which 
became  his  character  both  as  a  soldier  and  as  a  Christian,  be  calmly 
waited  the  approach  of  death,  fiourbon,  who  led  the  foremost  of  the 
enemy's  troops,  found  him  in  this  situation,  and  expressed  re^^ret  and  pity 
at  the  sight.  **  Pity  not  me,"  cried  the  high-spirited  chevalier,  **  1  die  as 
a  man  of  honour  ou^ht,  in  the  discharge  of  my  duty;  they  indeed  are 
objects  of  pity,  who  nght  against  their  king,  their  countnT^and  tbeir  oath." 
Tne  Marquis  de  Pescara,  passing  soon  aHler,  manifested  his  admiration  of 
Bayard's  virtues,  as  well  as  his  sonow  for  his  fate,  with  the  generositjr  of 
a  gallant  enemy ;  and  finding  that  he  could  not  be  removed  with  sately 
from  that  spot,  ordered  a  tent  to  be  pitched  there,  and  appointed  proper 
persons  to  attend  him.  He  died,  notwithstanding^  their  care,  as  his  ances- 
tors for  several  generations  had  done,  in  the  field  of  .battle.  Pescara 
ordered  his  body  to  be  embalmed,  and  sent  to  his  relations ;  and  such  was 
the  respect  paia  to  military  merit  in  that  age,  that  the  duke  of  Savoy  com* 
mandcd  it  to  be  received  with  royal  honours  in  all  the  cities  of  his  domi- 
nions ;  in  Dauphine,  Bayard's  native  countiy,  the  people  of  all  ranks  came 
out  in  a  solenm  procession  to  meet  it.* 

Bonnivet  led  oack  the  shattered  remains  of  his  army  into  France ;  and 
in  one  short  campaign,  Francis  was  stripped  of  all  he  had  possessed  in 
Italy,  and  left  without  one  ally  in  that  country. 

While  the  war,  kindled  by  the  emulation  of  Charles  and  Francis,  spread 
over  so  many  countries  of  Europe,  Germany  enjoyed  a  firofound  tran- 
quillity, extremely  favourable  to  the  reformation,  which  continued  to  make 
progress  daily.  During  Luther's  confinement  in  his  retreat  at  Wartbuig, 
Canostadius,  one  of  his  disciples,  animated  with  the  same  zeal,  but  pos- 
sessed of  less  prudence  and  moderation  than  his  master,  beean  to  propagate 
wild  and  dangerous  opinions,  chiefly  among  the  lower  people.  Encouraged 
by  his  exhortations,  they  rose  in  several  villages  of  Saxony,  broke  into  the 
churches  with  tumultuaiy  violence^  and  threw  down  and  destroyed  the 
images  with  which  they  were  adorned.  Those  irregular  and  outrageous 
proceedings  were  so  repugnant  to  all  the  elector's  cautious  maxims,  that, 
if  they  had  not  received  a  timely  check,  they  could  hardly  have  failed 
of  alienating  from  the  reformers  a  prince,  no  less  jealous  of  his  own 
authority,  than  a(raid  of  giving  offence  to  the  emjperor,  and  other  patrons 
of  the  ancient  opinions.  Luther,  sensible  of  the  dan^r,  immediately 
quitted  his  retreat,  without  waiting  for  Frederic's  permission,  and  returned 
to  Wittembeig  [March  6, 1522J.  Happily  for  the  reformation,  the  vene- 
ration for  his  person  and  authority  was  still  so  great,  that  his  appearance 
alone  suppressed  that  spirit  of  extravagance  which  beran  to  seize  his 
party.  Carlostadius  and  bis  fanatical  followers,  struck  dunab  by  his  rebukes. 
Submitted  at  once,  and  declared  that  they  heard  the  voice  of'^an  angel,  not 
of  a  man.t 

Before  Luther  left  his  retreat,  he  had  begun  to  translate  the  Bible  into 
the  German  tongue,  an  undertaking  of  no  less  difficulty  than  importance, 
of  which  he  was  extremely  fond ;  and  for  which  he  was  well  qualified  : 
he  had  a  competent  knowledge  of  the  original  languages ;  a  thorough 
acquaintance  with  the  style  and  sentiments  of  the  inspired  writers ;  and 
though  his  compositions  in  Latin  were  rude  and  barbarous,  he  was  reckoned 
a  creat  master  of  the  purity  of  his  mother  tons^ue,  and  could  express  hhn- 
self  with  all  the  elegance  of  which  it. is  capable.  By  his  own  assiduous 
application,  together  with  the  assistance  of  Melancthon  and  several  other 
of  nis  disciples,  he  finished  part  of  the  New  Testament  in  the  jeiir  1622  ; 
and  the  publication  of  it  proved  more  fiital  to  the  church  of  Homey  tham 
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Ihtt  of  all  bis  own  works.  It  was  read  with  wonderful  avidity  and 
attention  by  persons  of  every  rank.  They  were  astonished  at  discovering 
how  contrajy  the  precepts  of  the  Author  of  our  rel^ion  are^  to  the  inven- 
tions of  those  priests  who  pretended  to  be  his  vicegerents ;  and  having 
DOW  in  their  hand  the  rule  of  faith,  they  thought  themselves  qualified,  by 
applying  it,  tojudge  of  the  established  opinions,  and  to  pronounce  when 
they  were  conformable  to  the  standard,  or  when  they  departed  from  it. 
The  great  advantages  arising  from  Luther's  translation  of  the  Bible, 
encouraged  the  advocates  for  reformation,  in  the  other  countries  of  Europe, 
to  imitate  his  example,  and  to  publish  versions  of  the  Scriptures  in  their 
respective  languages. 

About  this  time,  Nurembeig,  Frankfort,  Hambuig,  and  several  other 
firee  cities  in  Germany,  of  the  first  rank,  openly  embraced  the  reformed 
religion,  and  by  the  authority  of  their  magistrates  abolished  the  mass,  and 
the  other  superstitious  rites  of  popeiy.*  The  elector  of  Brandenbuig,  the 
dukes  of  Brunswick  and  Lunenbuig,  and  prince  of  Anhalt,  became  avowed 
patrons  of  Luther's  opinions,  and  countenanced  the  preaching  of  them 
among  their  subjects. 

The  court  of  Rome  beheld  this  growing  defection  with  great  concern ; 
and  Adrian's  first  care  after  his  arrival  in  Italy,  had  been  to  deliberate 
with  the  cardinals,  concerning  the  proper  means  of  putting  a  stop  to  it. 
He  was  profoundly  skilled  in  scholastic  theology,  and  having  been  early 
celebrated  on  ^at  account,  he  still  retained  such  an  excessive  admiration 
of  the  science  to  which  he  was  first  indebted  for  his  reputation  and  success 
in  life,  that  he  comidered  Luther's  invectives  against  the  schoolmen,  par- 
ticularly Thomas  Aquinas,  as  little  less  than  blasphemy.  AU  the  tenets 
of  that  doctor  appeared  to  him  so  clear  and  irrefragable,  that  he  supposed 
every  person  wno  called  in  question  or  contradicted  them,  to  be  either 
blinclea  by  isnorance,  or  to  be  acting  in  opposition  to  the  conviction  of 
his  own  mind :  Of  course,  no  pope  was  ever  more  bigoted  or  inflexible 
with  regard  to  points  of  doctrine  than  Adrian  j  he  not  only  maintained 
them  as  1^0  had  done,  because  they  were  ancient,  or  because  it  was  dan- 
gerous for  the  church  to  allow  of  innovations,  but  he  adhered  to  them  with 
the  zeal  of  a  theologian,  and  with  the  tenaciousness  of  a  disputant.  At 
the  same  time  his  own  manners  being  extremely  simple,  and  um'nfected 
with  any  of  the  vices  which  reigned  in  the  court  of  Rome,  he  was  as  sen- 
sible of  its  corruptions  as  the  reformers  themselves,  and  viewed  them  with 
no  less  indignation.  The  brief  which  he  addressed  to  the  diet  of  the  em- 
pire assembled  at  Nuremberg  t^^o^«'"*^''»  ^^22]„  and  the  instiuctions 
which  he  gave  Cheregato,  die  nuncio  whom  he  sent  thither,  were  framed 
agreeably  to  these  views.  On  the  one  hand,  he  condemned  Luther's 
opinions  with  more  asperity  amd  rancour  of  expression  than  Leo  had  ever 
used ;  he  severely  censured  the  princes  of  Germany  for  sufiering  him  to 
spread  his  pernicious  tenets,  by  their  neglecting  to  execute  the  edict  of 
the  diet  at  Worms,  and  requirea  them,  if  Luther  did  not  instantly  retract 
his  errors,  to  destroy  him  with  fire  as  a  gangrened  and  incurable  member, 
in  like  manner  as  Dathan  and  Abiram  had  been  cut  off  by  Moses,  Ananias 
and  Sapphira  by  the  apostles,  and  John  Huss  and  Jerome  of  Prague  by 
their  ancestora.f  On  the  other  hand,  he  with  great  candour,  and  in  the 
most  explicit  terms,  acknowledged  the  corruptions  of  the  Roman  court  to 
be  the  source  from  which  had  flowed  most  of  the  evils  that  the  church 
now  felt  or  dreaded;  be  promised  to  exert  all  his  authority  towards 
reforming  these  abuses,  with  as  much  despatch  as  the  nature  and  inveteracy 
of  the  disorders  would  admit ;  and  he  requested  of  them  to  give  him  their 
advice  with  regard  to  the  most  effectual  means  of  suppressing  that  new 
heresy  which  had  sprung  up  among  them.} 
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The  members  of  the  diet,  after  praising  the  pope^s  pious  and  laudable 
intentions,  excused  themselves  from  not  executing  the  edict  of  Worms,  by 
alleging  that  the  prodigious  increr.9e  of  Luther's  followers,  os  well  as  the 
aversion  to  the  court  of  Rome  among  their  other  subjects  on  account  dF 
Its  innumerable  exactions,  rendered  such  an  attempt  not  onlj  dangerous, 
but  impossible.  They  affirmed  that  the  grievances  of  Germany,  which 
did  not  arise  from  imaginaiy  injuries,  but  from  impositions  no  less  real 
than  intolerable,  as  his  Doliness'  would  learn  from  a  catalogue  of  them 
which  they  intended  to  lay  before  him,  called  now  for  scHne  new  and  effi- 
cacious remedy ;  and  in  their  opinion,  the  only  remedy  adequate  to  the 
disease,  or  which  afforded  them  any  hopes  of  seeinp;  me  church  restored 
to  soundness  and  vi^ur,  was  a  ^neral  council.  Such  a  council,  there- 
fore, they  advised  him,  after  obtaining  the  emperor's  consent,  to  assemble 
without  delay  in  one  of  the  great  cities  in  Germany,  that  all  who  had  right 
to  be  present  might  deliberate  with  freedom,  ana  propose  their  opinions 
with  such  boldness,  as  the  dangerous  situation  of  religion  at  this  juncture 
leouired.*    ' 

The  nuncio^  more  artful  than  his  master,  and  better  acquainted  with 
the  political  views  and  interests  of  the  Roman  court,  was  startled  at  the 

E  reposition  of  a  council ;  and  easily  foresaw  how  dangrerous  such  an  assem- 
ly  might  prove,  at  a  time  when  many  openly  denied  the  papal  authority, 
and  the  reverence  and  submission  yielded  to  it  visibly  declined  amon^  all. 
For  that  reason  he  employed  his  utmost  addr^  in  order  to  prevail  on 
the  members  of  the  diet  to  proceed  themselves  with  greater  severity 
against  the  Lutheran  heresy,  and  to  relinquish  their  proposal  concerning  a 

feneral  council  to  be  held  in  Germany.  They,  perceiving  the  nuncio  to 
e  niore  solicitous  about  the  interest  of  the  noman  court,  than  the  tran- 
quillity of  the  empire,  or  purity  of  the  church,  remained  inflexible,  and 
continued  to  wepare  the  catalogue  of  their  grievances  to  be  presented  to 
the  pope.t  The  nuncio,  Uiat  he  might  not  be  the  bearer  of  a  remonstrance 
so  aisagreeable  to  his  court,  lefl  Nuremberg  abruptly,  without  taking  leave 
of  the  diet.t 

The  secular  princes  accordingly,  for  the  ecclesiastics,  although  they 
gave  no  opposition,  did  not  think  it  decent  to  join  with  them,  drew  up  the 
list  (so  famous  in  the  German  annals)  of  a  hundred  grievances,  which  the 
empire  imputed  to  the  iniquitous  dominion  of  the  papal  see.  This  list 
contained  grievances  much  of  the  same  nature  with  that  prepared  under 
the  reign  of  Maximilian.  It  would  be  tedious  to  enumerate  each  of  them  j 
they  complained  of  t^e  sums  exacted  for  dispensations,  absolutions,  ana 
indulgences ;  of  the  expense  arising  from  the  Uw-suits  carried  by  appeal 
to  Rome ;  of  the  innumerable  abuses  occasioned  by  reservations,  com* 
mendams,  and  annates ;  of  the  exemption  from  civil  jurisdiction  which 
the  clergy  had  obtained ;  of  the  arts  oy  which  they  brought  all  secular 
causes  under  the  cognizance  of  the  ecclesiastical  judges ;  of  the  indecent 
and  profligate  lives  which  not  a  few  of  the  clei^  led :  and  of  various 
other  particulars,  many  of  which  have  already  been  mentioned,  among  the 
circumstances  that  contributed  to  the  favourable  reception,  or  to  the  quick 
progress  of  Luther's  doctrines.  In  the  end  they  concluded,  that  if  the 
noly  see  did  not  speedily  deliver  them  from  those  intolerable  burdens, 
they  had  determined  to  endure  them  no  loiter,  and  would  employ  the 
power  and  authority  with  which  God  had  intrusted  them,  in  order  to 
procure  relief.§ 

Instead  of  such  severities  against  Luther  and  his  followers  as  the  nuncia 
had  recommended,  the  rece$8  or  edict  of  the  diet  [March  6^  1623]  contain- 
ed only  a  g^eneral  injunction  to  all  ranks  of  men  to  wait  with  patience  for 
the  determmations  of  the  council  which  was  to  be  assemblea,  and  in  tho 
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mean  time  not  to  publish  any  new  opinions  contrary  to  the  established 
doctrines  of  the  church;  together  with  an  admonition  to  all  preachers  to 
abstain  from  matters  of  controversy  in  their  discourses  to  the  people,  and 
to  confine  themselves  to  the  plain  and  instructive  truths  of  religion.* 

The  lefonners  derived  great  advantage  irom  the  transactions  of  this 
diet,  as  they  affisrded  them  the  fullest  and  most  authentic  evidence  that 
gross  corruptions  prevailed  in  the  court  of  Rome,  and  that  the  emoire  was 
loaded  by  the  cleigy  with  insupportable  burdens.  With  regard  to  the 
former,  they  had  now  the  testimony  of  the  fxxpe  himaelf»  that  their  invec* 
tlves  and  accusations  were  not  malicious  or  ill-founded.  As  to  the  latter, 
the  representatives  of  the  Grermanic  body,  in  an  assembly  where  the 
patrons  of  the  new  opinions  were  far  from  being  the  most  numerous  or 
powerful,  had  pointed  out  as  the  chief  grievances  of  the  empire,  those 
very  practices  of  the  Romish  church  against  which  Luther  and  his  disci- 
ples were  accustomed  to  declaim.  Accordingly,  in  all  their  controversial 
writings  after  this  period,  they  often  appealea  to  Adrian's  declaration,  and 
to  the  hundred  grievances,  m  confirmation  of  whatever  they  advanced 
concerning  the  dissolute  manners,  or  insatiable  ambition  and  rapacionsness, 
of  thepapal  court. 

At  Home,  Adrian's  conduct  was  considered  as  a  proof  of  the  most  child- 
ish simplicity  and  imprudence.  Men  trained  up  amidst  the  artifices  and 
comiptioos  of  the  papal  court,  and  accustomed  to  judge  of  actions  not  by 
what  was  iust,  but  by  what  was  useful,  were  astonished  at  a  pontiff  who, 
departing  from  the  wise  maiims  of  his  predecessors,  acknowledged  disor- 
ders which  he  ought  to  have  concealed ;  and  foigetting  his  own  dignity, 
asked  advice  of  tnose  to  whom  he  was  entitled  to  prescribe.  By  such  an 
excess  of  impolitic  siDcerity,  they  were  afraid  that,  instead  of  reclaiming 
the  enemies  of  the  church,  he  %vould  render  them  more  presumptuous,  and 
instead  of  extinguishing  heresy,  would  weaken  the  loundations  of  the 
papal  power,  or  stop  the  chief  sources  from  which  wealth  flowed  into  the 
church. t  For  this  reason  the  cardinals  and  other  ecclesiastics  of  greatest 
eminence  in  the  papal  court  industriously  opposed  aU  his  schemes  of  re- 
formation, and  by  throwing  objections  and  difficulties  in  his  way,  endea- 
voured to  retard  or  to  defeat  the  execution  of  them.  Adrian,  amazed,  on 
the  one  hand,  at  the  obstinacy  of  the  Lutherans,  disgusted,  on  the  other, 
with  the  manners  and  maxims  of  the  Italians,  and  finding  himself  unable 
to  correct  either  the  one  or  the  other,  oAen  lamented  his  own  situation, 
and  oi\en  looked  back  with  pleasure  on  that  period  of  his  life  when  he 
was  only  dean  of  Louvain,  a  more  humble  but  happier  station,  in  which 
little  was  expected  from  him,  and  there  was  nothing  to  ihistrate  his  good 
intentions.} 

Clement  VIL,  his  successor,  excelled  Adrian  as  much  in  the  arts  of 
^Dvemment,  as  he  was  inferior  to  him  in  purity  of  life,  or  uprightness  of 
mtention.  He  was  animated  not  only  with  the  aversion  which  all  popes 
naturally  bear  to  a  council,  but  having  gained  his  own  election  by  pieans 
veiy  uncanonical,  he  was  afraid  of  an  assembly  that  might  subject  it  to  a 
scrutiny  which  it  could  not  stand.  He  determined,  therefore,  by  eveiy 
possible  means  to  elude  the  demands  of  the  Germans,  both  with  respect 
to  the  calling  of  a  council,  and  reformine  abuses  in  the  papal  court,  which 
die  rashness  and  incapacity  of  his  predecessor  had  brought  upon  him. 
For  this  purpose  be  made  choice  of  cardinal  Campegeio,  an  artful  man, 
often  intrusted  by  his  predecessors  with  n^otiations  of  importance,  as  his 
funcio  to  the  diet  of  tne  empire  assembledagain  at  Nurembeig. 

Campegglo,  without  takinr  any  notice  of  what  had  passed  in  the  last 
neeting,  exhorted  the  diet  [February],  in  a  long  discourse,  to  execute  the 
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edict  of  Worms  with  vigour,  as  the  only  effectual  means  of  suppressing 
Luther's  doctrines.  The  diet,  in  return,  desired  to  know  the  pope  s  inten- 
tions concerning  the  council,  and  the  redress  of  the  hundred  grievances. 
The  former,  the  nuncio  endeavoured  to  elude  by  general  and  unmeaning 
declarations  of  the  pope's  resolution  to  pursue  such  measures  as  would  be 
tor  the  greatest  good  of  the  church.  With  regard  to  the  latter,  as  Adrian 
was  dead  before  the  catalogue  of  grievances  reached  Rome,  and  of  con- 
sequence it  had  not  been  regularly  laid  before  the  present  pope,  Campeg- 
gio  took  advantage  of  this  circumstance  to  decline  making  any  definitive 
answer  to  them  in  Clement's  name ;  though,  at  the  same  time,  he  observed 
that  their  catalogue  of  grievances  contained  many  particulars  extremely 
indecent  and  unautiful,  and  that  the  publishing  it  by  their  own  authority 
was  highly  disrespectful  to  the  Roman  see.  in  the  end  he  renewed  his 
demand  of  their  proceeding  with  vigour  against  Luther  and  his  adherents. 
But  though  an  ambassador  from  the  emperor,  who  was  at  that  time  veiy 
solicitous  to  ^ain  the  pope,  warmly  seconded  the  nuncio,  with  many  pro- 
fessions of  his  master  s  zeal  for  the  honour  and  dignity  of  the  papal  see, 
the  recess  of  the  diet  [April  IS]  was  conceived  in  terms  of  almost  the  same 
import  with  the  former,  without  enjoining  any  additional  severity  against 
Luther  and  his  party.* 

Before  he  left  Germany,  Campeg^io,  in  order  to  amuse  and  soothe  the 
people,  published  certain  articles  tor  the  amendment  of  some  disorders 
and  abuses  which  prevailed  among  the  inferior  cleigy ;  but  this  partial 
reformation,  which  fell  so  far  short  of  the  expectations  of  the  Lutherans, 
and  of  the  demands  of  the  diet,  gave  no  satisfactioo,  and  produced  little 
effect.  The  nuncio,  with  a  cautious  hand,  tended^  lopped  a  few  branches ; 
the  Germans  aimed  a  deeper  blow,  and  by  striking  at  the  root  wished  to 
exterminate  the  evil.t 
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The  expulsion  of  the  French,  both  out  of  the  Milanese  and  the  republic 
of  Genoa,  was  considered  by  the  Italians  as  the  termination  of  the  war 
Ijctween  Charles  and  Francis;  and  as  they  began  immediatel^r  to  be 
apprehensive  of  the  emperor,  when  they  saw  no  power  remaining  in  Italy 
capable  either  to  control  or  oppose  him,  they  longed  ardentt^  tor  the  re- 
establishment  of  peace.  Having  procured  the  restoration  of  oforza  to  his 
paternal  dominions,  which  had  been  Iheir  chief  motive  for  entering  into 
confederacy  with  Charles,  they  plainly  discovered  their  intention  to  con- 
tribute no  longer  towards  increasing  the  emperor's  superiority  over  his 
rival,  which  was  already  become  the  object  of  their  Jealousy.  The  pope 
especially,  whose  natural  timidity  increased  his  suspicions  of  Charies's  De- 
signs, endeavoured  by  his  remonstrances  to  inspire  him  with  moderation 
and  incline  him  to  peace. 

But  the  emperor,  intoxicated  with  success,  and  urged  on  by  his  own 
ambition,  no  less  than  by  Bourbon's  desire  of  revenue,  contemned  Clement's 
admonitions,  and  declared  his  resolution  of  orderuig  hb  army  to  pass  the 
Alps,  and  to  invade  Provence,  a  part  of  his  rival's  dominions,  where,  as  be 
least  dreaded  an  attack,  he  was  feast  prepared  to  resist  it.  His  most  ex- 
perienced ministers  dissuaded  him  from  undertaking  such  an  enterprise 
with  a  feeble  army,  and  an  exhausted  treasury :  but  be  relied  so  much  od 
having  obtained  the  concurrence  of  the  king  of  Englandy  and  on  the  hopes 
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which  Bourbon,  with  the  confidence  and  credulity  natural  to  exiles,  enter* 
tained  of  being  joined  bj  a  numerous  body  of  his  partisans  as  soon  as  the 
Imperial  troops  should  enter  France,  that  he  persisted  obstinately  in  the 
measure.  Heniy  undertook  to  furnish  a  hundred  thousand  ducats  towards 
defraying  the  expense  of  the  expedition  during  the  first  month,  and  had  it 
in  his  choice  either  to  continue  the  payment  of  that  sum  monthly,  or  to 
invade  Ficardy  before  the  end  of  July  with  an  army  capable  of  acting 
with  vigour.  The  emperor  engaged  to  attack  Guienne  at  the  same  time 
with  a  considerable  body  of  men;  and  if  these  enterprises  proved  suc- 
cessful, they  agreed,  that  Bourbon,  besides  the  territories  which  he  had 
lost,  should  be  put  in  possession  of  Provence,  with  the  title  of  kin^,  and 
should  do  homage  to  Heinry,  as  the  lawful  king  of  France,  for  his  new 
dominbns.  Of  all  the  parts  of  this  extensive  but  extravagant  project,  the 
invasion  of  Provence  was  the  only  one  which  was  executed.  For  although 
Bourbon,  with  a  scrupulous  delicacy,  altogether  unexpected  aAer  the  part 
which  he  had  acted,  positively  refused  to  acknowledge  Henry's  title  to  the 
crown  of  France,  and  thereby  absolved  him  from  any  obligation  to  promote 
the  enterprise,  Charles's  eagerness  to  cany  his  own  plan  into  execution  did 
not  in  any  decree  abate.  The  army  which  he  employed  for  that  purpose 
amounted  only  to  eighteen  thousand  men ;  the  command  of  which  was 
sfiven  to  the  marquis  de  Pescara,  with  instructions  to  pay  the  greatest  de- 
lerence  to  Bourbon's  advice  in  all  his  operations.  Pescara  passed  the  Alps 
without  opposition,  and  enterii^  Provence  [August  19],  laid  siege  to  Mar- 
seilles. Bourbon  had  advised  him  rather  to  march  towards  Lyons,  in  the 
neigbbouihood  of  which  city  his  territories  were  situated,  ana  where  of 
course  bis  influence  was  most  extensive ;  but  the  emperor  was  so  desirous 
to  get  possession  of  a  port,  which  would  at  all  times  secure  him  an  easy 
entrance  into  France,  that  by  his  authority  he  ovemiled  the  constable  s 
opinion,  and  directed  Pescara  to  make  the  reduction  of  Marseilles  his  chief 
oDJect.* 

Francis,  who  foresaw,  but  was  unable  to  prevent  this  attempt,  took  the 
most  proper  precautions  to  defeat  it.  He  laid  waste  the  adjacent  country, 
in  order  to  render  it  more  difficult  for  the  enemy  to  subsist  their  army  j  he 
razed  the  suburbs  of  the  city,  strengthened  its  fortifications,  and  threw  into 
it  a  numerous  garrison  under  the  command  of  brave  and  experienced 
officers.  To  th^e,  nine  thousand  of  the  citizens,  whom  their  dread  of  the 
Spanish  yoke  inspired  with  contempt  of  danger,  joined  themselves ;  by 
their  united  courage  and  industry,  all  the  efforts  of  Pescara's  militair  skill, 
and  of  Bourbon's  activity  and  revenge,  were  rendered  abortive.  Francis, 
meanwhile,  had  leisure  to  assemble  a  powerful  army  under  the  walls  of 
Avi^^noD,  and  no  sooner  began  to  advance  towards  Marseilles,  than  the  Im- 
perial troops,  exhausted  by  the  fatigues  of  a  siege  which  had  lasted  {orty 
days,  weakened  by  diseases,  and  almost  destitute  of  provisions,  retired 
[Sept.  19]  with  precipitation  towards  Italy.! 

It,  duriQg  these  operations  of  the  army  in  Provence,  either  Charles  or 
Henry  had  attacked  France  in  the  manner  which  they  had  projected,  that 
kingdom  must  have  been  exposed  to  the  most  imminent  danger.  But  on 
this,  as  well  as  on  many  other  occasions,  the  emperor  found  that  the  extent 
of  his  revenues  was  not  adequate  to  the  greatness  of  his  schemes,  or  the 
ardour  of  his  ambition  j  and  the  want  of  money  obliged  him,  though  with 
much  reluctance,  to'  circumscribe  his  plan,  and  to  leave  part  of  it  unexe* 
cuted.  Henry,  disgusted  at  Bourbon's  refusing  to  recognise  his  r^ht  to  the 
crown  of  France ;  farmed  at  the  motions  of  toe  Scots,  whom  the  solicita- 
tions of  the  French  kin^  had  persuaded  to  march  towards  the  borders  of 
Eqgland ;  and  no  longer  incited  by  his  minister,  who  was  become  extremely 
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;:ool  with  regard  to  all  the  emperor's  interests,  took  no  measures  to  support 
an  enterprise,  of  whic^y  as  of  all  new  undertakings,  he  had  been  at  first  ex- 
cessively fond.* 

If  the  king[  of  France  had  been  satisfied  with  having  delivered  his  sub- 
jects from  this  formidable  invasion,  if  he  had  thought  it  enou^  to  show  all 
Europe  the  facility  with  which  the  internal  strength  of  his  dommions  enabled 
him  to  resist  the  mvasion  of  a  foreign  enemy,  even  when  seconded  b^  the 
abilities  and  powerful  efibrts  of  a  rebellious  subject,  the  campaign,  not- 
withstanding the  loss  of  the  Milanese,  would  have  been  far  from  ending 
ingloriously.  But  Francis,  animated  with  courage  more  becoming  a  soldier 
than  a  general ;  pushed  on  by  ambition,  enterprising  rather  than  considerate ; 
and  too  apt  to  be  elated  with  success ;  was  fond  of  every  undertaking  that 
seemed  bold  and  adventurous.  Such  an  undertaking,  the  situation  of  his 
affairs,  at  that  juncture,  naturally  presented  to  his  view.  He  had  under  his 
command  one  of  the  most  powerful  and  best  appointed  armies  France  had 
ever  brought  into  the  field,  which  he  could  not  tnink  of  disbanding  without 
having  employed  it  in  any  active  sendee.  The  Imperial  troops  had  been 
obliged  to  retire  almost  ruined  by  hard  duty,  and  disheartened  with  ill 
success;  the  Milanese  had  been  left  altogether  without  defence;  it  was 
not  impossible  to  reach  that  country  before  Pescara,  with  his  snattered 
forces,  could  arrive  there ;  or  if  fear  snould  add  speed  to  their  retreat,  they 
were  in  no  condition  to  make  head  against  his  fresh  and  numerous  troops ; 
and  Milan  would  now,  as  in  former  instances,  submit  without  resistance  to 
a  bold  invader.  These  considerations,  which  were  not  destitute  of  plausi- 
bility, appeared  to  his  sanguine  temper  to  be  of  the  utmost  weight.  In  vam 
did  his  wisest  ministers  and  generals  represent  to  him  the  danger  of  taking 
the  field  at  a  season  so  far  advanced,  with  an  army  composed  chiefly  of 
Swiss  and  Germans,  to  whose  caprices  he  would  be;subject  in  all  his  opera- 
tions, and  on  whose  fidelity  his  safet^r  must  absolute^  depend.  In  vain 
did  Louise  of  Savoy  advance  by  hasty  iouroeys  towards  Provence,  that  she 
might  exert  all  her  authority  in  dissuading  her  son  from  such  a  rash  entei^ 
prise.  Francis  disregarded  the  remonstrances  of  his  subjects ;  and  that  he 
might  save  himself  the  pain  of  an  interview  with  his  mother,  whose  counsels 
he  nad  determined  to  reject,  he  began  his  march  before  her  arrival ;  ap- 
pointing; her,  however,  hj  way  of  atonement  for  that  neglect,  to  be  regent 
of  the  kingdorn  during  his  absence.  Bonniyet,  by  his  persuasions,  contri- 
buted not  a  little  to  confirm  Francis  in  this  resolution.  That  favourite, 
who  strongly  resembled  his  master  in  all  the  defective  parts  of  his  character, 
was  led,  by  his  natural  impetuosity,  warmly  to  approve  of  such  an  enter* 
prise ;  and  being  prompted  besides  by  bis  impatience  to  revisit  a  Milanese 
lady,  of  whom  be  had  been  deeply  enamoured  during  his  late  expedition, 
he  IS  said,  by  his  flattering  descriptions  of  her  beauty  and  accomplishments, 
to  have  inspnred  Francis,  who  was  extremely  susceptible  of  sucq  passions, 
with  an  equal  desire  of  seeing  ber.t 

The  French  passed  the  Alps  at  Mount  Cenis ;  and  as  their  success  de- 
pended on  despatch,  they  advanced  with  the  greatest  diligence.  Pescara, 
who  had  been  obliged  to  take  a  longer  and  more  difficult  route  by  Monaco 
and  Final,  was  soon  informed  of  tneir  intention ;  and  being  sensible  that 
nothing  but  the  presence  of  his  troops  could  save  the  Milanese,  marched 
with  such  rapidity,  that  he  reached  Alva  on  the  same  day  that  the  French 
arrived  at  Vercelli.  Francis,  instructed  by  Bonnivet's  error  in  the  former 
campaign,  advanced  directly  towards  Milan,  where  the  unexpected  ap- 
proach of  an  enemy  so  powerful  occasioned  such  a  consternation  and  dis- 
order, that  although  Pescara  entered  the  city  with  some  of  his  best  troop9| 
he  found  that  the  defence  of  it  could  not  be  undertaken  with  any  probabflitf 
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oTsacoen ;  and  baying  thrown  a  garriflon  into  the  citade]»  retired  through 
one  fi;ate,  while  the  French  were  admitted  at  another.* 

Tnese  brisk  motions  of  the  French  monarch  disconcerted  all  the  schemes 
of  defence  which  the  Imperialists  had  formed.  Never,  indeed,  did  generab 
attempt  to  oppose  a  formidable  invasion  under  such  circumstances  of  disad- 
vantage. Tnough  Charles  possessed  dominions  more  extensive  than  any 
other  prince  in  Europe,  and  had,  at  this  time,  no  other  arm^  but  that  which 
was  employed  in  Lombardy,  which  did  not  amount  to  sixteen  thousand 
men,  his  prerogative  in  all  his  different  states  was  so  limited,  and  his  sub- 
jects, without  whose  consent  he  could  raise  no  taxes,  discovered  such  un- 
willingness to  burden  themselves  with  new  or  extraordinary  impositions, 
that  even  this  small  body  of  troops  was  in  want  of  pay,  of  ammunition,  of 
provisions,  and  of  clotbinjB^.  In  such  a  situation,  it  required  all  the  wisdom 
of  Lannoy,  the  mtrepidity  of  Pescara,  and  the  implacable  resentment  of 
Bourbon,  to  preserve  them  from  sinking  under  despair,  and  to  inspire  them 
with  resolution  to  attempt,  or  sagacity  to  discover,  what  was  essential  to 
their  safety.  To  the  efforts  of  their  genius,  and  the  activity  of  their  zeal, 
the  emperor  was  more  indebted  for  the  preservation  of  his  Italian  dominions 
than  to  his  own  power.  Lannoy,  by  mortgaging  the  revenues  of  Naples^ 
procured  some  money,  which  was  immediately  applied  towards  providing 
the  army  with  whatever  was  most  necessary.!  Pescara,  who  was  beloved 
and  almost  adored  by  the  Spanish  troops,  exhorted  them  to  show  the  world, 
by  their  engaging  to  serve  the  emperor  in  that  dangerous  exigency,  without 
inaking  anr  immediate  demand  of  pay,  that  they  were  animated  with  sen- 
timents of  iionour  veij  different  from  those  of  mercenary  soldiers ;  to  which 
proposition  that  nllant  body  of  men,  with  an  unexampled  generosity,  gave 
their  consentt  bourbon  havine  raised  a  considerable  sum  oy  pawning  his 
jewels,  set  out  for  Germany,  where  his  influence  was  great,  that  hj  his  pre- 
sence he  might  hasten  the  levying  of  troops  for  the  Imperial  service.^ 

Francis,  by  a  fatal  error,  allowed  the  emperor's  generals  time  tp  derive 
advantage  from  all  these  operations.  Instead  of  pursuing  the  enemy,  who 
retired  to  Lodi  on  the  Adda,  an  untenable  post,  which  Pescaia  had  re 
solved  to  abandon  on  the  approach  of  the  French,  he,  in  compliance  with 
the  opinion  of  Bonnivet,  though  contrary  to  that  of  his  other  generals,  laid 
siege  to  Pavia  on  the  Tesino  [Oct.  28l ;  a  town,  indeed,  of  great  im- 
portance, the  possession  of  wbicn  would  nave  opened  to  him  all  the  fertile 
country  lying  on  the  banks  of  that  river.    But  the  fortifications  of  the 

Elace  were  strong;  it  was  dangerous  to  undertake  a  difficult  siege,  at  so 
ite  a  season ;  aiMl  the  Imperial  generals,  sensible  of  its  consequence,  had 
thrown  into  the  town  a  garrison  composed  of  six  thousand  veterans,  under 
the  command  of  Antonio  de  Leyva,  an  officer  of  high  rank,  of  great  ex- 
perience, of  a  patient  but  enterprising  courage,  fertile  in  resources,  am- 
nitious  of  distineuishing  himself,  and  capable,  for  that  reason,  as  well  as 
from  his  having  been  long  accustomed  both  to  obey  and  to  command,  of 
suffering  or  performing  any  thing  in  order  to  procure  success. 

Francis  prosecuted  the  siege  with  obstinacy  equal  to  the  rashness  with 
which  he  had  undertaken  it.  During  three  months  every  thiR|r  known  to 
the  engineers  of  that  a^,  or  that  could  be  effected  by  the  valour  of  his 
troops,  was  attempted,  m  order  to  reduce  the  place ;  while  Laniipy  and 
Pescara,  unable  to  obstruct  his  operations,  were  obliered  to  remain  in  such 
an  i^pominious  state  of  inaction,  that  a  pasouinade  was  published  at  Rome, 
offenng  a  reward  to  any  person  who  coula  find  the  Imperial  army,  lost  in 
the  month  of  October  in  the  mountains  between  France  and  Lombardy, 
and  which  had  not  been  heard  of  since  that  time.lj 
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Leyra,  well  acquainted  with  the  difficulties  under  which  his  countrymen 
laboured,  and  the  impossibility  of  their  facing,  in  the  field,  such  a  powerful 
army  as  formed  the  siege  of  r  a  via,  placed  his  only  hopes  of  safety  in  his 
own  vigilance  and  valour.  The  efforts  of  both  were  extraordinary,  and 
in  proportion  to  the  importance  of  the  place,  with  the  defence  of  which 
he  was  intrusted.  He  interrupted  the  approaches  of  the  French  by 
frequent  and  furious  sallies.  Benind  the  breaches  made  by  their  artillery, 
he  erected  new  works,  which  appeared  to  be  scarcely  inferior  in  streiMcth 
to  the  original  fortifications.  He  repulsed  the  besiegers  in  all  their  assaults ; 
and  by  his  own  example,  brought  not  only  the  garrison,  but  the  inhabitants, 
to  bear  the  most  severe  fatigues,  and  to  encounter  the  greatest  dangers 
without  murmuring.  The  rigour  of  the  season  conspired  with  bis 
endeavours  in  retaraing  the  progress  of  the  French.  Francis  attempting  to 
become  master  of  the  town,  by  diverting  the  course  of  the  Tesioo,  which 
is  its  chief  defence  on  one  side,  a  sudden  inundation  of  the  river  destroyed, 
in  one  day,  the  labour  of  many  weeks,  and  swept  away  all  the  mounds 
which  his  army  had  raised  with  infinite  toil,  as  well  as  at  great  expense.* 

Notwithstanding  the  slow  progress  of  the  besiegers,  and  the  glory  which 
Leyva  acquired  by  his  gallant  defence,  it  was  not  doubted  but  that  the 
town  would  at  last  be  obliged  to  surrender.  The  pope,  who  already  con- 
sidered the  French  arms  as  superior  in  Italy,  became  impatient  to  dis- 
engage himself  from  his  connections  with  the  emperor,  of  whose  designs 
he  was  extremely  jealous,  and  to  enter  into  terms  of^  friendship  with  Francis. 
As  Clement*s  timid  and  cautious  temper  rendered  him  incapable  of  fol- 
lowing the  bold  plan  which  Leo  had  formed,  of  delivering  Italy  from  the 
yoke  of  both  the  rivals,  he  returned  to  the  more  obvious  and  practicable 
scheme  of  employing  the  power  of  the  one  to  balance  and  to  restrain  that 
of  the  other.  For  this  reason,  he  did  not  dissemble  his  satisfaction  at  seeing 
the  French  king  recover  Milan,  as  he  hoped  that  the  dread  of  such  a  neigh- 
bour would  be  some  check  upon  the  emperor's  ambition,  which. no  power 
in  Italy  was  now  able  to  control.  He  laboured  hard  to  bring  about  a 
peace  that  would  secure  Francis  in  the  possession  of  his  new  conquests ; 
and  as  Charles,  who  was  always  inflexible  in  the  prosecution  of  his 
schemes,  rejected  the  proposition  with  disdain,  and  with  oitter  exclamations 
against  the  pope,  by  whose  persuasions,  while  cardinal  de  Medici,  he  had 
been  induced  to  invade  the  Milanese,  Clement  immediately  concluded  a 
treaty  of  neutrality  with  the  king  of  France,  in  which  the  republic  of 
Florence  was  included.! 

Francis  having  by  this  transaction  deprived  the  emperor  of  his  two  most 
powerful  allies,  and  at  the  same  time  having  secured  a  pa^ge  for  bis  own 
troops  through  their  territories,  formed  a  scheme  of  attacking  the  kingdom 
of  Naples,  hoping  either  to  overrun  that  country,  which  was  left  altogether 
without  defence,  or  that  at  least  such  an  unexpected  invasion  would  oblige 
the  viceroy  to  recall  part  of  the  Imperial  army  out  of  the  Milanese ;  mr 
this  purpose  he  ordered  six  thousand  men  to  march  under  the  command  of 
John  Stuart  duke  of  jVlbany.    But  Pescara  foreseeing  that  the  effect  of  this 


against  the  king  himself,  so  that  Francis  not  only 
his  army  very  unseasonably  by  this  ^reat  detachment,  but  mcurred  the 
reproacn  of  engaging  too  rashly  in  chimerical  and  extravagant  projects. 

By  this  time  the  garrison  of  ravia  was  reduced  to  extremity ;  their  am- 
munition and  t)rovisions  began  to  fail ;  the  Germans,  of  whom  it  was  chiefly 
composed,  having  received  no  pay  for  seven  months,§  threatened  to  deliver 
the  town  into  the  enemy's  hands,  and  could  hardly  be  restrained  fronri 
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mutiny  by  all.Leyra^s  address  and  authonty.  The  Imperial  generals^ 
who  were  do  strangers  to  his  situation,  saw  the  necessity  of  msiTfihiVf 
without  loss  of  time  to  his  relief  [1525].  This  they  had  now  in  their 
power :  twelve  thousand  Germans,  whom  the  zeal  and  activity  of  Bourbon 
taught  to  move  with  unusual  rapidity,  had  entered  Lombaray  under  his 
command,  and  rendered  the  Imperial  army  nearly  equal  to  that  of  the 
French,  greatly  diminished  by  the  absence  of  the  Dody  under  Aibany,  as 
well  as  bjr  the  fatigues  of  the  siege,  and  the  rigour  of  the  season.  But  the 
more  their  troops  increast:d  in  number,  the  more  sensibly  did  the  Impe- 
rialists (eel  the  distress  arising  from  want  of  money.  Far  from  having 
funds  for  paying  a  powerful  army,  they  had  scarcenr  what  was  sufficient 
for  defraying  the  charges  of  conducting  their  artillery,  and  of  canying 
their  ammunition  and  provisions.  The  abilities  of  the  generals,  however, 
supplied  every  defect.    By  their  own  example,  as  wellas  by  magnificent 

Sromises  in  name  of  the  emperor,  they  prevailed  on  the  troops  of  all  the 
ifferent  nations  which  composed  their  army,  to  take  the  field  without  pay: 
they  engaged  to  lead  them  directly  towards  the  enemy ;  and  flatterea 
them  with  the  certain  prospect  of  victory,  which  would  at  once  enrich 
them  with  such  royal  spoils  as  would  be  an  ample  reward  for  all  their 
services.  The  lolaiers,  sensible  that,  by  quitting  the  army,  they  would 
forfeit  the  great  arrears  due  to  them,  ana  eager  to  ^et  possession  of  the 
promised  treasures,  demanded  a  battle  with  all  the  impatience  of  adven- 
turers, who  fi|[ht  only  for  plunder.* 

The  Imperial  generals,  without  suffering  the  ardour  of  their  troops  to 
cool,  advanced  immediately  toward  the  French  camp  [Feb.  3].  On  the 
first  intelligence  of  their  approach,  Francis  called  a  council  of  war,  to 
deliberate  what  course  he  ought  to  take.  All  his  officers  of  rreatest  ex 
perience  were  unanimous  in  advising  him  to  retire,  and  to  decline  a  battle 
with  an  enemy  who  courted  it  from  despair.  The  Imperialists,  they 
observed,  would  either  be  obliged  in  a  few  weeks  to  disband  an  army, 
which  they  were  unable  to  pay,  and  which  they  kept  together  only  by 
the  hope  of  plunder;  or  the  soldiers,  enraged  at  the  non-performance- ol 
the  promises  to  which  they  had  trusted,  would  rise  in  some  furious  mutiny 
which  would  allow  their  generals  to  think  of  nothing  but  their  own  safet^r;. 
that,  meanwhile,  he  might  encamp  in  some  strong  post,  and  waiting;  in 
safety  the  arrival  of  fiesb  troops  from  France  and  Switzerland,  might, 
before  the  end  of  Spring,  take  possession  of  all  the  Milanese,  without 
danger  or  bloodshed.  But  in  opposition  to  them,  Bonnivet,  whose  destiny 
it  was  to  give  counsels  fatal  to  France  during  the  whole  campaie^iy  repre- 
sented the  i^^nominjr  that  it  would  reflect  on  their  sovereign,  if  ne  should 
abandon  a  siege  which  he  had  prosecuted  so  long,  or  turn  liis  back  before 
an  enemy  to  whom  he  was  still  superior  in  number;  and  insisted  on  the 
necessity  of  fighting  the  Imperialists  rather  than  relinauish  an  undertaking, 
on  the  success  of  which  the  king's  future  fame  depended.  Unfortunately, 
Francises  notions  of  honour  were  delicate  to  an  excess  that  bordered  on 
what  was  romantic.  Having  often  said  that  he  would  take  Pavia,  or 
perish  in  the  attempt,  he  thought  himself  bound  not  to  depart  from  that 
resolution ;  and  rather  than  expose  himself  to  the  slightest  imputation,  he 
chose  to  forego  all  the  advantages  which  were  the  certain  consequences  of 
a  retreat,  and  detennined  to  wait  for  the  Imperialists  before  the  walls  of 
Pavia. t 

The  Imperial  eenerals  found  the  French  so  strongly  entrenched,  that 
notwithstanding  the  powerful  motives  which  ui^d  them  on,  they  hesi- 
tated long  before  they  ventured  to  attack  them ;  but  at  last  the  necessities 
g[  the  besiegedi  and  the  murmurs  of  their  own  soldiers,  obliged  them  to 
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pKit  every  thing  to  hazard.  Never  did  armies  engage  with  ^ater  ardour^ 
or  with  a  higher  opinion  of  the  importance  of  the  battle  which  they  were 
goin^  to  fight  [Feb.  24]  ;  never  were  troops  more  strongly  animated  with 
emulation,  national  antipathy,  mutual  resentment,  and  all  the  passions  which 
inspire  obstinate  bravery.  On  the  one  hand,  a  gallant  young  monarch, 
seconded^  by  a  generous  nobility,  and  followed  by  subjects  to  whose  natural 
impetnosity,  indignation  at  the  opposition  which  they  had  encountered, 
added  new  force,  contended  for  victory  and  honour.  On  the  other  side, 
troops  more  completely  disciplined,  and  conducted  by  generals  of  greater 
abilities,  fought  from  necessity,  with  courage  heightened  by  despair.  The 
Imperialists,  however,  were  unable  to  resist  the  first  efforts  of  the  French 
valour,  and  their  firmest  battalions  began  to  g[ive  way.  But  the  fortune  of 
the  day  was  quickly  changed.  The  Swiss  in  the  service  of  France,  un- 
mindful of  the  reputation  of  their  country  for  fidelity  and  martial  glory, 
abandoned  their  post  in  a  cowardly  manner.  Leyva,  with  his  garrison, 
sallied  out  and  attacked  the  rear  ot  the  French,  auring  the  heat  of  the 
action,  with  such  fury  as  threw  them  into  confusion ;  and  Pescara  falling 
on  their  cavalry  with  the  Imperial  horse,  among  whom  he  had  prudently 
intermingled  a  considerable  number  of  Spanish  toot,  armed  with  the  heavy 
muskets  then  in  use,  broke  this  formidable  body  by  an  unusual  method  of 
attack,  against  which  they  were  wholly  unprovided.  The  rout  became 
universal ;  and  resistance  ceased  in  almost  eveiy  part,  but  where  the  king 
was  in  person,  who  fought  now,  not  for  fame  or  victoiy,  but  for  safety. 
Though  wounded  in  several  places,  and  thrown  from  his  horse,  which  was 
killed  under  him,  Francis  defended  himself  on  foot  with  an  heroic  courage. 
Many  of  his  bravest  officers  gathering  round  him,  and  endeavouring  to 
save  his  life  at  the  expense  of  tneir  own,  fell  at  his  feet.  Among  these  was 
Bonnivet,  the  author  of  this  great  calamity,  who  alone  died  unlamented. 
The  king,  exhausted  with  latigue,  and  scarcely  capable  of  further  re- 
sistance, was  lefl  almost  alone,  exposed  to  the  fury  of  some  Spanish  soldiers, 
strangers  to  his  rank,  and  enraged  at  his  obstinacy.  At  that  moment  came 
up  romperant,  a  French  gentleman,  who  had  entered  together  with 
Bourbon  into  the  emperor's  service,  and  placing  himself  by  the  side  of  the 
monarch  against  whom  he  had  rebelled,  assisted  in  protecting  him  from 
liie  violence  of  the  soldiers ;  at  the  same  time  beseeching  him  to  surrender 
to  Bourbon,  who  w^s  not  far  distant.  Imminent  as  the  danger  was  which 
now  Surrounded  Francis,  he  rejected  with  indignation  the  thoughts  of  an 
action  which  would  have  afforded  such  matter  of  triumph  to  his  traitorous 
subject;  and  calling  for  Lannoy,  who  happened  likewise  to  be  near  at 
hand,  gave  up  his  sword  to  him,  which  he,  kneeling  to  kiss  the  king's  hand, 
received  with  profound  respect ;  and  taking  his  own  sword  from  his  side, 
presented  it  to  him,  saying.  That  it  did  not  become  so  great  a  monarch  to 
remain  disarmed  in  the  presence  of  one  of  the  emperor^  subjects.* 

Ten  thousand  men  fell  on  this  day,  one  of  the  most  fatal  France  bad 
ever  seen.  Among  these  were  many  noblemen  of  the  highest  distinction, 
who  chose  rather  to  perish  than  to  turn  their  backs  with  dishonour.  Not 
a  few  were  taken  prisoners,  of  whom  the  most  illustrious  was  Heniy 
d'Albret,  the  unfortunate  king  of  Navarre.  A  small  body  of  the  rear- 
guard made  its  escape,  under  the  command  of  the  duke  of  Alencon  ;  the 
feeble  garrison  of  Milan,  on  the  first  news  of  the  defeat,  retired  without 
beifig  pursued,  by  another  road;  and  in  two  weeks  after  the  battle,  not  a 
Frenchman  remained  in  Italy.  >, 

Lannoy,  though  he  treated  Francis  with  all  the  outward  maiics  of  honour 
due  to  his  rank  and  character,  guarded  him  with  the  utmost  attention.  He 
was  solicitous,  not  only  to  prevent  any  possibility  of  his  escaping,  but  afiraid 
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that  his  own  troops  might  seize  his  person,  and  detain  it  as  die  best  MonitjT 
for  the  pajment  of  their  arrears.  In  order  to  provide  against  both  these 
dangens  he  conducted  Francis  the  day  after  the  battle,  to  the  strong  castle 
of  rizzichitone  near  Cremona,  committing  him  to  the  custody  of  Don  Fer* 
dinaod  Alarcon,  general  of  the  Spanish  imantiy,  an  officer  of  mat  braYeiy 
and  of  strict  honour,  but  remai^able  for  that  severe  and  scrupulous  rigilanoa 
which  such  a  trust  required. 

Francis,  who  formed  a  judgment  of  the  emperor's  dispositions  hj  his 
own,  was  extremely  desirous  that  Charles  should  be  idbrmed  of  his  situa« 
tion,  fondly  hopijn^  that,  from  his  generosity  or  sympathy,  he  should  obtain 
speedjr  reuef.  Tne  Imperial  generals  were  no  Jess  impatient  to  give  their 
sovereign  an  early  account  of  me  decisive  victoiy  which  they  had  gained, 
and  to  receive  his  instructions  with  regard  to  their  future  conduct.  As  the 
most  certain  and  expeditious  method  of  conveying  intelligence  to  Spain,  at 
that  season  of  the  year,  was  by  land,  Francis  gave  the  commendador  Pei>' 
nalosa,  who  was  cnaiged  witii  Lannoy^s  despatches,  a  passport  to  travel 
through  France. 

Charles  received  the  account  of  this  signal  and  unexpected  success  that 
had  crowned  his  arms,  with  a  moderation,  which,  if  it  had  been  real,  would 
have  done  him  more  honour  than  the  rreatest  victoiy.  Without  uttering 
(Hie  word  expressive  of  exultation,  or  <»  intemperate  joy,  he  retired  imme- 
diately into  bis  chapel  [Mar.  10],  and  having  spent  an  hour  in  ofiering  up  his 
thank^vines  to  Heaven,  returned  to  the  presence^hamber,  which  by  that 
time  was  filled  with  grandees  and  foreign  ambassadors,  assembled  in  order 
to  congratulate  him.  He  accepted  of  their  compliments  with  a  modest 
deportment ;  he  lamented  the  misfortune  of  the  captive  king,  as  a  striking 
example  of  the  sad  reverse,  of  fortune,  to  which  the  most  powerful  monarcos 
are  subject;  he  forbade  any  fjublic  rejoicing,  as  indecent  in  a  war  carried 
on  amone  Chrbtians,  reserving  them  until  he  should  obtain  a  victoiy 
eoually  iUustrious  over  the  Infidels;  and  seemed  to  take  pleasure  in  the 
advantage  which  he  had  gained,  only  as  it  would  prove  the  occasion  of 
restoring  peace  to  Christendom.* 

Charles,  however,  had  already  begun  to  form  schemes  in  his  own  mindi 
which  little  suited  such  external  appearances.  Ambition,  not  geneioeity, 
was  the  ruling  passion  m  his  mind ;  and  the  victoiy  at  Pavia  opened  such 
new  and  unbounded  prospects  of  gratifyii^  it,  as  allured  him  with  irre' 
sistible  force :  but  it  being  no  easy  matter  to  execute  the  vast  designs  which 
he  meditated,  he  thought  it  necessaiy,  while  proper  measures  were  taking 
for  that  purpose,  to  anect  the  greatest  moderation,  hoping  under  that  veu 
to  conceal  his  real  intentions  from  the  other  princes  of  Europe. 

Meanwhile,  France  was  filled  with  consternation.  The  king  himself 
had  eariy  transmitted  an  account  of  the  rout  of  Pavia  in  a  letter  to  his 
mother,  delivered  by  Pennalosa,  which  contained  only  these  words, 
^  Madam,  all  is  k»t,  except  our  honour."  The  officers  who  made  their 
escape,  when  they  arrived  from  Italy,  brought  such  a  melancholy  detail  of 
particulars  as  made  all  ranks  of  men  sensibly  feel  the  greatness  and  extent 
of  ttie  cahmity.  France,  without  its  sovereign,  wimout  money  in  her 
treasuiy,  without  an  army,  witlKHit  generals  to  command  it,  ana  encom<* 
passed  on  all  sides  by  a  victorious  and  active  enemy,  seemed  to  be  on  the 
veiy  bride  of  destruction.  But  on  that  occasbn  the  great  abilities  of 
Louise  the  regent  saved  the  kingdom,  which  the  violence  of  her  passions 
had  more  than  once  expoa«d  to  the  greatest  danger.  Instead  of  giving 
herself  up  to  such  lamentations  as  were  natural  to  a  woman  so  remanable 
for  her  maternal  tenderness,  she  discovered  all  the  foresight,  and  exerted 
all  die  activity  of  a  consummate  politician.  She  assembled  the  nobles  at 
LyoDB)  and  animated  them  by  her  example  no  less  than  by  her  words,  with 
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tuch  B«al  in  defence  of  their  couotry,  as  its  oreseot  situation  required.  She 
oollected  the  remains  of  the  armv  which  had  served  in  Italy,  ransomed 
the  prisonerBt  paid  the  aneaiBy  ana  put  them  in  a  condition  to  talce  tiic  6eld. 
She  levied  new  troops,  provided  for  the  security  of  the  frontiers,  and 
raised  suo|s  sufficient  lor  defraying  these  extraordinary  expenses.  Her 
chief  care,  however,  was  to  appease  the  resentment,  or  to  gain  the  friendship 
of  the  king. of  England:  ana  from  that  quarter,  the  fust  ray  of  comfort 
broke  in  upon  the  Frencn. 

Though  nenxy,  in  entering  into  alliances  with  Charles  or  Francis,  seldom 
followea  any  regular  or  concerted  plan  of  policy,  but  was  influenced  chiefly 
by  the  caprice  of  temporaiy  passions,  sucn  occurrences  often  happened  as 
recalled  his  attention  towaros  that  equal  balance  of  power  whicn  it  was 
iiecessaiy  to  keep  between  the  two  contendii^  potentates  the  preservation 
of  which  he  always  boasted  to  be  his  peculiar  office.  He  had  expected 
that  his  union  with  the  emperor  might  affi)rd  him  an  opportunity  of 
recovering  some  part  of  those  territories  in  France  which  had  oelonged  to 
his  ancestors,  and  for  (he  sake^  of  such  an  acquisition  he  did  not  scruple  to 
give  his  assistance  towards  raising  Charles  to  a  considerable  pre-eminence 
above  Francis.  He  had  never  dreamt,  however,  of  any  event  so  decisive 
and  so  fatal  as  the  victory  at  Pavia,  which  seemed  not  only  to  have  broken, 
but  to  have  annihilated  the  power  of  one  of  the  rivals ;  so  that  the  prospect 
of  the  sudden  and  entire  revolution  which  this  would  occasion  in  the  poU* 
tical  system,  filled  him  with  the  most  disquieting  apprehensions.  He  saw 
all  Europe  in  danger  of  being  overrun  by  an  ambitious  prince,  to  whose 
power  there  now  remained  no  counterpoise ;  and  though  he  himself  might 
at  first  be  admitted,  in  quality  of  an  ally,  to  some  share  in  the  spoils  of  the 
captive  monarch,  it  was  easy  to  discern,  that  with  regard  to  the  manner  of 
making  the  partition,  as  weU  as  his  security  for  keeping  possession  of  what 
should  be  allotted  him,  he  must  absolutely  depend  upon  the  will  of  a  con- 
federate, to  whose  forces  bis  own  bore  no  proportion.  He  was  sensible, 
that  if  Charles  were  permitted  to  add  any  consiaerable  part  of  France  to  the 
vast  dominions  of  which  he  was  already  master,  his  neighbourhood  would 
be  much  more  formidable  to  England  than  that  of  the  ancient  French  kings  ; 
while,  at  the  same  time,  the  proper  balance  on  the  continent,  to  which 
England  owed  both  its  safety  and  importance,  would  be  entirely  lost 
Concern  for  the  situation  of  tne  unhappy  monarch  co-operated  witn  these 
political  considerations  ;  his  gallant  bebaviour  in  the  battle  of  Pavia  had 
excited  a  hieh  degree  of  admiration,  which  never  fails  of  augmenting  sym- 
pathy; and  Henry,  naturally  susceptible  of  generous  sentiments,  was  fond 
of  appearing  as  the  deliverer  of  a  vanquish^  enemy  from  a  state  of  cap- 
tivity. The  passions  of  the  English  minister  seconded  the  inclinations  of 
the  monarch.  Wolsey,  who  had  not  forgotten  the  disappointment  of  his 
hopes  in  two  successive  conclaves,  which  ne  imputed  chiefly  to  the  empe- 
ror, thought  this  a  proper  opportunity  of  taking  revenge ;  and  Louise, 
courting  we  friendship  of  England  with  such  flatteriiu'  submissions  as  were 
no  less  agreeable  to  the  king  than  to  the  cardinal.  Heniy  gave  her  secret 
assurances  that  he  would  not  lend  his  aid  towards  oppressing  France,  u 
its  present  helpless  state^  and  obliged  her  to  promise  that  she  would  not  con- 
«nt  to  dismember  the  kingdom,  even  in  order  to  procure  her  son's  liberty.* 

But  as  Henry's  connections  with  the  emperor  made  it  necessary  to  act 
In  such  a  manner  as  to  save  appearances,  he  ordered  publi :  rejoicings  to 
be  made  in  his  dominions  for  the  success  of  the  Imperial  arms ;  and,  as  li 
he  had  been  eager  to  seize  the  present  opportunity  of  ruining  the  French 
monardby,  he  sent  ambassadors  to  Madrio,  to  con^tulate  with  Charles 
upon  his  victory  ;  to  put  him  in  mind,  that  he,  as  his  ally,  engaged  in  one 
uADXDoa  cause,  was  entitled  to  partake  in  the  fruits  of  it ;  and  to  requ*re 
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that,  ID  compliance  with  the  terms  of  their  confedeiic^i  he  would  inrade 
Guiemie  with  a  powerful  aimTy  in  order  to  gire  him  pomeiiioo  of  that 
province.  At  the  tame  tinie»  le  offered  to  send  the  princess  Maiy  into 
Spain  or  the  Low-Countriest  that  she  mij^ht  be  educated  under  the  empe- 
ror^e  directioo,  until  the  coDclusion  of  m  marriage  agned  on  between 
them :  and  in  retum  for  that  niaric  of  his  coofidenoe,  ne  insisted  that  Francis 
should  be  delivered  to  hinif  in  consequence  of  that  article  in  the  treaty  of 
Bruges,  whereby  each  of  the  contracting  parties  was  bound  to  sunender 
all  usurpers  to  nim  whose  rights  they  &d  invaded.  It  was  impossible 
that  Heniy  could  expect  that  t»e  emperor  would  listen  to  these  extravagant 
demands,  which  it  was  neither  his  interest,  nor  in  his  power  to  grant. 
Thej  appear  evidently  to  have  been  made  with  no  other  mtention  than  to 
furnish  him  with  a  decent  pretext  for  entering  into  such  engagements  with^ 
France  as  the  juncture  reouired.* 

It  was  among  the  Italian  states,  howeven  that  the  victoi^  of  Pavia 
occasioned  the  greatest  alarm  and  tenor.  That  balance  ot  power  on 
which  they  relied  for  their  security,  and  which  it  had  been  the  constant 
object  of  all  their  negotiations  and  refinements  to  maintain,  was  destroyed 
in  a  moment  They  were  exposed  by  their  situation  to  feel  the  first  efiects 
of  the  uncontrolled  authority  which  Charles  had  acquired.  They  observed 
man^  symptoms  of  a  boundless  ambition  in  that  young  prince,  and  were 
sensible  tniat,  as  emperor  or  kior  of  Naples,  he  might  not  only  form  dan- 
gerous pretensions  upon  each  of  their  territories,  but  might  invade  them 
with  great  advantage.  Thej  deliberated,  theielbre,  with  great  solicitude 
concerning  the  means  of  raising  such  a  force  as  might  obstruct  his  pro* 
gress.t  But  their  consultations,  conducted  with  little  union,  and  executed 
with  less  vigour,  had  no  effect  Clement,  instead  of  pursuing  the  measures^ 
which  he  bad  concerted  with  the  Venetians  for  securing  tbe  liberty  of 
Italy,  was  so  intimidated  by  Lannoy's  threats^  or  overcome  by  his  pror 
mises,  that  he  entered  into  a  separate  treaty  [April  1],  binding  nimseu  to 
advance  a  considerable  sum  to  the  emperrav  in  return  for  certain  emolu-* 
ments  which  be  was  to  receive  from  bim.  The  money  was  instantly  paid : 
but  Charles  afterwards  refused  torati^  tbe  treaty ;  and  the  pope  remained 
exposed  at  once  to  infamy  and  to  ridicule ;  to  the  former,  because  he  had 
deserted  the  public  cause  for  his  private  interest ;  to  the  latter,  because  be 
had  been  a  loser  br  that  unworthy  action.^ 

How  dishonourable  soever  the  artifice  might  be  which  was  employed 
in  order  to  defraud  tbe  pope  of  this  sum,  it  came  very  seasonably  into  the 
viceroy's  hands,  and  put  it  in  his  power  to  extricate  himself  out  of  an 
imminent  dangler.  Soon  afler  tbe  defeat  of  the  French  army,  the  German 
troops,  which  nad  defended  Pavia  with  such  meritorious  courage  and  per- 
severance, growing  insolent  upon  the  fame  that  they  had  acouired,  and 
impatient  of  relying  any  longer  on  fruitless  promises,  with  which  they  had 
been  so  often  amused,  rendered  themselves  masters  of  the  town,  with  a 
resolution  to  keep  possession  of  it  as  a  security  for  the  payment  of  their 
arrears ;  and  the  rest  of  the  army  discovered  a  much  stronger  inclination 
to  assbt,  than  to  punish  the  mutineers.  By  dividing  amoqg  them  the 
money  exacted  from  the  pope,  LannoT  quieted  the  tumultuous  Germans : 
but  thoush  this  satisfied  their  present  demands,  he  had  so  litd^  prospect  of 
being  able  to  paj  them  or  his  other  forces  regulariy  for  the  future,  and  was 
under  such  continual  apprehensions  of  their  seiziu  the  person  of  the  cap* 
tjve  kin^,  that,  not  long  after,  he  was  obliged  to  dismiss  all  the  Germans 
and  Italians  m  the  Imperial  8ervice.§  Thus,  from  a  circumstance  that  now 
appears  very  singular,  but  arising  naturally  from  the  constitution  of  most 
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European  govemments  in  the  sixteenth  centnTj,  while  Charles  was  sus- 
pect^ bj  all  his  neighboura  of  aiinin§^  at  uniTeraal  monarchy,  and  while 
he  was  really  ibrtning;  rast  projects  of  this  kind,  his  revenues  were  so 
limited,  diat  he  could  not  keep  on  foot  his  rictorioas  aimy,  though  it  did 
not  exceed  twenty-four  thousand  men. 

During  these  transactions,  Charles,  whose  pretensions  to  moderation  and 
disinterestedness  were  soon  forgotten,  deliberated,  with  the  utmost  soli- 
citude, how  he  might  derive  the  ^greatest  advantages  from  the  misfortune 
of  his  adveisaiy.  Some  of  his  counsellors  advised  him  to  treat  Francis 
with  the  magnanimit3r  that  became  a  victorious  prince,  and,  instead  of 
taking  advantage  of  his  situation,  to  impose  rigorous  conditions,  to  dismiss 
him  on  sudi  equal  terms,  as  would  bindnim  for  ever  to  his  interest  by  the 
ties  of  gratituae  and  affection,  more  forcible  as  well  as  more  permanent 
than  any  which  could  be  formed  by  extorted  oaths  and  involuntary  stipu- 
lations. Such  sn  exertion  pf  generosity  is  not,  perhaps,  to  be  expected  in 
the  conduct  of  political  affairs,  and  it  was  far  too  refined  for  that  prince  to 
whom  it  was  proposed.  The  more  obvious,  but  less  splendid  scheme,  of 
endeavouring  to  make  the  utmost  of  Francis's  calamity,  had  a  greater  number 
in  the  council  to  recommend  it,  and  suited  better  with  the  emperor*8 
genius.  But  though  Charles  adopted  this  plan,  he  seems  not  to  have 
executed  it  in  the  most  proper  manner.  Instead  of  making  one  great 
effort  to  penetrate  into  France  with  all  the  forces  of  Spain  and  the  Cow- 
Countries  ;  instead  of  crushing  the  Italian  states  before  they  recovered 
from  the  consternation  which  tne  success  of  his  arms  had  occasioned,  he 
had  recourse  to  the  artifices  of  intrigue  and  ne|potiation.  This  proceeded 
partly  from  necessity,  partly  from  the  natural  disposition  of  his  mmd.  The 
situation  of  his  finances  at  that  time  rendered  it  extremely  difficult  to 
carry  on  Attv  extraordinary  armament ;  and  he  himself  havii^  never  ap- 
peared at  tne  head  of  his  armies,  the  command  of  which  he  had  hitherto 
committed  to  his  generals,  was  averse  to  bold  and  martial  counsels,  and 
trusted  more  to  the  arts  with  which  he  was  acquainted.  He  laid,  besides, 
too  much  stress  upon  the  victory  of  Pavia,  as  if  by  that  event  the  strength 
of  France  had  been  annihilatea,  its  resources  exhausted,  and  the  kingdom 
itself,  no  less  than  the  person  of  its  monarch,  had  been  subjected  to  his 
power. 

Full  of  this  opinion,  he  determined  to  set  the  highest  price  upon  Francises 
freedom,  and  having  ordered  the  count  de  Roeux  to  visit  the  captive  kix^ 
in  his  name,  he  instructed  him  to  propose  the  followii^  articles  as  the 
conditions  on  which  he  would  grant  hun  nis  liberty :  that  he  should  restore 
Burgundy  to  the  emperor,  from  whose  ancestors  it  had  been  unjustly 
wrested ;  that  he  should  surrender  Provence  and  Dauphine,  that  they 
might  be  erected  into  an  independent  kmgdom  for  the  constable  Bourbon ; 
that  he  should  make  full  satisfaction  to  tne  king  of  England  for  all  his 
claims^  and  finally  renounce  tiie  pretensions  of  France  to  Naples,  Milan, 
or  any  other  territory  in  Italy.  When  Francis,  who  had  hitherto  flattered 
himself,  that  he  should  be  treated  by  the  emperor  with  the  generosity 
becoming  one  great  prince  towards  another,  heard  these  rigorous  condi- 
tions, he  was  so  transported  with  indignation,  that,  drawing  his  dagger 
hastily,  he  cried  out,  **  •Twere  better  that  a  kinff  should  die  thus  ** 
Alarcon,  alarmed  at  his  vehemence,  laid  hold  on  his  hand :  but  though  he 
soon  recovered  greater  composure,  he  still  declared,  in  the  most  solemn 
manner,  that  he  would  rather  remain  a  prisoner  during  life^  than  purchase 
liberty  by  such  ignominioos  concessions.* 

This  mortifying  discovery  of  the  emperor's  intentions  greatly  augmented 
Francis's  chagrin  and  impatience  under  his  confinement,  and  must  have 
driven  him  to  absolute  despaur,  if  he  had  not  laid  hold  of  the  only  thing 
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which  could  still  administer  uj  comfort  to  him.  He  penuadcd  himself^ 
that  the  cooditiou  which  Roeux  had  proixised  did  not  now  oiiginalh'  from 
Chailes  himaeify  but  were  dictated  by  toe  rigorous  policy  of  bis  l^anish 
council ;  and  that  therefore  he  mi{;ht  hopejo  one  jpenonal  interview  with 
him,  to  do  more  towards  hastening  his  own  deliTerancey  than  could  be 
ejected  hjlane  n^;ot]ations  passing  through  the  subordinate  hands  of  his 
ministers.  RcJyioe  on  this  supposition,  which  proceeded  from  too  iaroura- 
ble  an  opinion  of  the  emperor's  character,  he  offered  to  visit  him  in  Spain, 
and  was  willing  to  be  carried  thither  as  a  spectacle  to  that  haughty  nation. 
Laonoy  employed  all  his  address  to  confirm  him  in  these  sentiments ;  and 
concerted  with  him  in  secret  the  manner  of  executing  this  resolution. 
Francis  was  so  eager  on  a  scheme  which  seemed  to  open  some  prospect  of 
liberty,  that  he  fumished  the  galleys  necessaiy  for  conveying  him  to  opaiot 
Chanes  being  at  that  time  unable  to  fit  out  a  squadron  for  that  purpose. 
The  viceroy,  without  communicating  his  intentions  either  to  Bourbon  or 
Fescara,  conducted  his  nrisooer  towards  Genoa,  under  pretence  of  trans- 
porting him  by  sea  to  Naples ;  though  soon  ailer  they  set  sail,  he  ordered 
the  pilots  to  steer  directly  for  Spain ;  out  the  wind  happeniqg  to  carry  them 
near  the  French  coast,  toe  unfortunate  monarch  had  a  fiill  prospect  of  his 
own  dominions,  towards  which  he  cast  many  a  sorrowful  and  desiring 
look.  They  landed,  however,  in  a  few  days  at  Barcelona,  and  soon  ailer 
Francis  was  lodged  [Aug.  24],  by  the  emperor^s  command,  in  the  Alcazar 
of  Madrid,  under  the  care  of  the  vigilant  Alarcon,  who  guarded  him  with 
as  much  circumspection  as  ever.* 

A  few  days  after  Francis's  arrival  at  Madrid,  and  when  be  began  to  be 
sensible  of  bis  having  relied  without  foundation  on  the  emperor's  generosity, 
Henry  VilL  conduded  a  treaty  with  the  regent  of  France,  which  afibrded 
him  some  hope  of  liberty  from  another  quarter.  Hemr's  extravagant  de- 
mands had  been  received  at  Madrid  with  that  neglect  wnich  they  deserved^ 
and  which  he  probably  expected.  Charles,  intoxicated  with  prosperity, 
no  longer  courted  him  in  that  respectful  and  submissive  manner  whioh 
pleased  his  haughty  temi)er.  Woisey,  no  less  haughty  than  his  master,  was 
nigfaly  irritated  at  the  emperor's  discontinuing  his  wonted  caresses  and  pro- 
fettions  of  friendship  to  himself.  These  slight  ofiences,  added  to  the 
weighty  considerations  formerly  mentioned,  induced  Henry  to  enter  into  a 
defensive  alliance  with  Louise,  in  which  all  die  differences  octween  him  and 
her  son  were  adjusted ;  at  the  same  time  he  engaged  that  he  would  employ 
his  best  offices  m  order  to  procure  the  deliverance  of  his  new  ally  from  a 
state  of  captivity.! 

While  the  open  defection  of  such  a  powerful  confederate  affected  Charies 
with  deep  concern,  a  secret  conspiracy  was  canying^  on  in  Italy,  which 
dneatened  him  with  consequences  still  more  fatal.  The  restless  and  ieh 
triguing  genius  of  Morone,  chancellor  of  Milan,  gave  rise  to  this.  His 
revenge  aid  been  amply  gratified  by  the  expulsion  of  the  French  out  of 
Italy,  and  his  yanity  no  less  soothed  by  the  re-establishment  of  Sforza,  to 
whose  interest  he  bad  attached  himself  in  the  dutcby  of  Milan.  The  delays, 
however,  and  evasions  of  the  Imperial  court,  in  granting  Sforza  the  investi- 
ture of  his  new  acquired  territories,  had  long  alarmed  Morone ;  these  were 
repeated  so  oAen,  and  with  such  apparent  artifice,  as  became  a  full  proof  to 
his  suspicious  mind  that  the  emperor  intended  to  strip  his  master  of  that 
rich  country  which  he  had  conquered  in  his  name.  Though  Charlee,  in 
dder  to  quiet  the  pope  and  Venetians,  no  less  jealous  of  his  desim  thai 
Morone,  gave  Sforza,  at  last,  the  investiture  which  had  been  so  long  de« 
sired ;  die  charter  was  closed  with  so  many  reservations,  and  sulsiected 
bim  to  such  grievous  burdens,  as  rendered  the  duke  of  Mflan  a  dependent 
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00  the  empeiory  rather  than  a  vassal  of  the  empire^  and  affiacded  him  hanUj 
way  other  security  ibr  his  possessioDs  than  the  eood  pleasure  of  an  ambitious 
superior.  Such  an  accessioa  of  power  as  woiud  have  accnied  from  the  ad< 
dition  of  the  MOanese  to  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  was  considered  by  Morooe 
as  fatal  to  the  liberties  of  Italy,  no  less  than  to  his  own  importance.  Full  of 
this  idea  he  began  to  revolve  in  his  mind  the  possibility  of  rescuing  Italy 
from  the  yoke  of  foreigners ;  the  dariiog  scheme,  as  has  been  already  oh* 
lerved,  of  the  Italian  politicians  in  that  age,  and  which  it  was  the  great 
object  of  their  ambitkm  to  accomplish.  If  to  the  gk>ry  of  having  been  the 
chief  instrument  of  drivine  the  French  out  of  Milan,  be  could  add  that  of 
delivering  Naples  from  ttie  dominion  of  the  Spaniards,  be  thought  thai 
nothing  would  be  wanting  to  complete  his  fame.  His  fertile  genius  soon 
suggested  to  him  a  project  for  that  purpose ;  a  difficult,  indeed,  and  dariqg 
one,  but  for  that  veiy  reason  more  agreeable  to  his  bold  and  enterprising 
temper. 

Bourix)n  and  Pescara  were  equally  enraged  at  Lannoy's  caiiying  the 
French  king  into  Spain  without  their  Knowledge.  The  former,  being  afraid 
that  the  two  monarchs  might,  in  his  absence,  conclude  some  treatjr,  in  which 
his  interests  would  be  entirelv  sacrificed^  hastened  to  Madrid,  m  order  to 
guard  against  that  danger.  The  latter,  on  whom  the  command  of  the  anpy 
now  devolved,  was  ouiged  to  remain  in  Italy ;  but  in  evei^  company,  he 
gave  vent  to  his  indignation  against  the  viceroy,  in  expressions  full  of  ran- 
cour and  contempt ;  he  accuseof  him,  in  a  letter  to  the  emperor,  of  cowardice 
in  the  time  of  danger,  and  of  insolence  after  victory,  towards  the  obtaining 
of  which  he  had  contributed  nothing  either  by  his  valour  or  his  conduct ; 
nor  did  he  abstain  from  bitter  complaints  ap^ainst  the  emperor  himself,  who 
had  not  discovered,  as  he  imagined,  a  sufficient  sense  ot  his  merit,  nor  be- 
stowed any  adequate  reward  on  his  services.  It  was  on  this  diigust  of 
Pescara,  that  Morune  founded  his  whole  system.  He  knew  the  boundless 
ambition  of  his  nature,  the  ^at  extent  of  his  abilities  in  neace  as  well  as 
war,  and  the  intrepidity  of  nis  mind,  capable  alike  of  undertaking  and  of 
executing  the  most  desperate  designs.  The  cantonment  d  the  Spanish 
troops  on  the  frontier  of  the  Milanese  gave  occasion  to  many  interviews 
between  him  and  Morooe,  in  which  the  latter  took  care  frequently  to  turn 
the  conversatfon  to  the  transactions  subsequent  to  the  battle  of  Pavia,  a  sub- 
ject upon  which  the  marquis  always  entered  willingly  and  with  passion; 
and  Morone,  observing  his  resentment  to  be  uniformly  violent,  artfully 

g>inted  out  and  aggravated  eveiy  circumstance  that  could  increase  its  foiy. 
e  painted,  in  the  strongest  colours,  the  emperor's  want  of  discernment,  as 
well  as  of  gratitude,  in  preferring  Lannoy  to  him,  and  in  allowipg  that  pre- 
sumptuous Fleming  to  dispose  of  the  captive  kin^,  without  contailting  the 
man  to  whose  braveiy  ana  wisdom  Charles  was  indebted  for  the  glory  of 
having  a  formidable  rival  in  his  power.  Having  warned  him  by  such  dn- 
courses,  he  then  began  to  insinuate,  that  now  was  the  time  to  be  avenged 
for  these  insults,  and  to  acquire  immortal  renown  as  the  deliverer  of  his 
countiy  from  the  oppression  of  stcan^rs ;  that  the  states  of  Italy,  weaiy  of 
the  ignominious  and  intolerable  dommion  of  barbarians,  were  at  last  ready 
to  combine  in  order  to  vindicate  their  own  independence ;  that  their  eyes 
were  fixed  on  him  as  the  only  leader  whose  genius  and  good  fortune  could 
ensure  the  happy  success  of  tnat  noble  enterprise ;  that  ttte  attempt  was  no 
less  practicable  than  glorious,  it  being  in  his  power  to  disperw  the  Spanish 
infantry,  the  only  b^|y  of  tiie  emperor's  troops  that  remained  in  Italy» 
through  the  villages  ofthe  Milanese,  that,  in  one  night,  thejr  might  be  de- 
jtroyed  by  the  people,  who,  having  suffered  much Hby  their  exactious  and 
insolence,  would  gladly  undertake  tQs  service ;  that  he  might  then,  without 
opposition,  take  possession  of  the  throne  of  Naples,  the  station  destined  for 
him^  and  a  reward  not  unworthy  the  restorer  of  liberty  to  Itely;  that  the 
pope,  of  whom  that  kingdom  \uS<U  and  whose  predecessois  hafd  oisposed  of 
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it  on  many  Ibrraer  occasicray  would  wOKngiy  grant  hini  the  right  of  faireitf 
ture ;  that  the  Venetiaosy  tlie  FloreDtines,  USe  duke  of  Milan,  to  whom  he  had 
communicated  the  acheroe  together  widi  the  Frencht  would  he  the  guaran- 
tees of  his  right :  that  the  Neapolitans  would  naturally  mfer  the  govern- 
ment of  one  of  tneir  countiymen,  whom  they  loved  ana  admiredt  to  that 
odious  dominion  of  strangers,  to  which  they  had  heen  so  Ion;  subjected ; 
and  that  the  emperor,  astonished  at  a  blow  so  unexpected,  wcmld  mid  that 
he  had  neither  troops  nor  money  to  resist  such  a  powerful  confederacy.* 

Pescara,  amazed  at  the  boldness  and  extent  of  tne  scheme,  listened  atten- 
tively to  Mofone,  but  with  the  countenance  of  a  man  lost  in  profound  and 
anxious  thought  On  the  one  hand,  the  infamy  of  betraying  his  sovereign! 
under  whom  be  bore  such  high  command,  deterred  him  from  the  attempt ; 
on  the  other,  the  prospect  of  obtaining  a  crown  allured  him  to  venture  upon 
it..  After  continuing  a  short  space  in  suspense,  the  least  commendable 
motives,  as  is  usual  after  such  deliberations,  nrevailed,  and  ambition 
triumphed  over  honour.  In  order,  however,  to  tnrow  a  colour  of  decency 
on  his  conduct,  he  insisted  that  some  learned  casuists  should  give  their 
opinion,  ^  Whether  it  was  lawful  for  a  subject  to  take  arms  against  his  im- 
mediate aovereien,  in  obedience  to  the  lord  paramount  of  whom  the  kingdom 
itself  was  held  r'  Such  a  resolution  of  the  case  as  he  expected  was  soon 
obtained  from  the  divines  and  civilians  both  of  Rome  and  Milan ;  the  ne^ 
liation  went  forward ;  and  measures  seemed  to  be  taking  with  great  spirit 
for  the  speedy  execution  of  the  design. 

During  this  interval,  Pescara,  either  shocked  at  the  treacheiy  of  the  action 
that  he  was  going  to  commit,  or  despairing  of  its  success,  began  to  entertain 
thoughts  of  abandoning  the  engagements  which  he  had  come  under.  The 
indiqiosition  of  Sforza,  who  happened  at  that  time  to  be  taken  ill  of  a  dis- 
temper which  was  thought  mortal,  confirmed  his  resolution,  and  determined 
him  to  make  known  the  whole  conspiracy  to  the  emperor,  deemed  it  more 
prudent  to  expect  the  dutchy  of  Milan  from  him  as  the  reward  of  this  dis- 
covery, than  to  aim  at  a  kingdom  to  be  purchased  by  a  series  of  crimes. 
This  resolution,  however,  proved  the  source  of  actions  hardly  less  criminal 
and  ignominious.  The  emperor,  who  had  already  received  full  information 
concerning  the  conspiracy  from  other  hands,  seemed  to  be  hig[hly  pleased 
with  Pescara's  fidelity,  and  commanded  him  to  continue  his  intrieties  for 
som^  time  with  the  pope  and  Sforza,  both  that  he  mi^bt  discover  their  in- 
tentions more  fully,  ana  that  he  might  be  able  to  convict  them  of  the  crime 
with  greater  certainty.  Pescara,  conscious  of  guilt,  as  well  as  sensible  how 
suspicious  his  long  silence  must  have  appearedat  Madrid,  durst  not  decline 
that  dishonourable  office :  and  was  obliged  to  act  the  meanest  and  most 
disgraceful  of  all  parts,  tnat  of  seducing  with  a  purpose  to  betray.  Con- 
sidering the  abilities  of  the  persons  with  whom  he  had  to  deal,  the  part  was 
scarcely  less  difficult  than  oase ;  but  he  acted  it  with  such  address,  as  to 
deceive  even  the  penetrating  eye  of  Morone,  who,  relying  with  full  confi- 
dence on  his  sincerity,  visited  him  at  Novara,  in  order  to  put  the  last  hand 
to  their  machinations.  Pescara  received  him  in  an  apartment  where  Antonio 
de  Leyra  was  placed  behind  the  tapestiy,  that  he  might  overhear  and  bear 
witness  to  their  conversation ;  as  Morone  was  about  to  take  leave,  that 
officer  suddenly  appeared,  and  to  his  astonishment  arrested  him  prisoner  in 
the  emneror's  name.  He  was  conducted  to  the  castle  of  Pavia ;  and  Pes- 
cara, wno  had  so  lately  been  his  accomplice,  had  now  the  assurance  to  in- 
terrojgate  him  as  his  judee.  At  the  same  time,  the  emperor  declared  Sfbrza 
to  have  forfeited  all  rignt  to^  the  dutchy  of  MQan,  by  his  engaging  in  a 
cooBpmcj  ar ainst  the  sovereign  of  whom  he  held ;  I\sscara,  by  his  com- 
mand, seized  on  eveiy  place  in  the  Milanese,  except  the  castles  of  Cremona 
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and  MihiDt  which  the  unibitiiDate  duke  attempting  to  defiend,  weie  doaelj 
blockaded  by  the  Imperial  troops.* 

But  though  this  uoauccesBfiil  compiracji  instead  of  strippirar  the  eniperar 
of  what  he  already  poaseased  Id  Italy,  cootributed  to  eztendliiB  dominioiit 
10  that  couotiy,  it  showed  him  the  oecessity  of  coming  to  some  agieemeut 
with  the  French  kine,  unless  he  chose  to  draw  on  himself  a  confeaeracy  of 
aU  Europe,  which  the.  prosiess  of  his  arpos  and  his  ambitiony  now  as  un- 
dise;ui8ed  as  it  was  bounoless^  filled  with  general  alarm.  He  had  not 
hitherto  treated  Francis  with  the  generosity  which  that  monarch  expected, 
and  hardly  with  the  decency  due  to  his  station.  Instead  of  displaying  the 
sentiments  becoming  a  great  prince,  Charles,  by  his  mode  of  treating 
Francis,  seems  to  have  acted  with  the  mercenary  art  of  a  corsair,  whcs  by 
the  rigorous  usage  of  his  rasoners,  endeavours  to  draw  from  them  a  high^ 
price  lor  their  ransom.  The  captive  king  was  confined  in  an  old  castle, 
under  a  keeper  whose  fonnal  austerity  of  manners  tendered  his  vigilance 
still  more  disEustio^.  He  was  allowed  no  exercise  but  that  of  riding  on  a 
mule,  surrounded  with  armed  euards  on  horseback.  Charles,  on  pretence 
of  its  being  necessary  to  attend  the  Cortes  assembled  in  Toledo,  had  f^ooe 
to  reside  in  that  city,  and  suffered  several  weeks  to  elapse  withoiH  visiting 
Francis,  though  he  solicited  an  interview  with  the  most  pressing  and  sub* 
missive  importunity.  So  many  indignities  made  a  deep  impreeskMi  on  a 
high-spirited  prince :  he  began  to  lose  all  relish  for  his  usual  amusements : 
his  natural  gayety  of  temper  forsook  him ;  and  aAer  languishing  for  some 
time,  he  was  seized  with  a  dangerous  fever,  during  the  violence  of  which 
he  complained  constantly  of  the  unexpected  and  unprincely  rigour  with 
which  he  had  been  treated,  often  exclaiming,  that  now  the  emperor  would 
have  the  satisfaction  d*  his  dying  a  prisoner  in  his  hands,  witnout  haviiy 
once  dei|;iied  to  see  his  face.  The  physicians,  at  last,  despaired  of  hia 
life,  and  informed  the  emperor  that  they  saw  no  hope  of  his  recoveiy,  unless 
he  were  gratified  with  regard  to  that  point  on  which  he  seemed  to  be  so 
strongly  bent  Charles,  solicitous  to  preserve  a  life  with  which  all  hia 
prospects  of  farther  advantage  from  the  victory  of  Favia  most  have  tenni- 
nated,  immediately  consulted  his  ministera  concerning  the  course  to  be 
taken.  In  vain  did  the  chancellor  Gattinara,  the  most  able  among  them, 
represent  to  him  the  indecency  of  his  visiting  Francis,  if  he  did  mS  mteod 
to  set  him  at  liberty  immediatefy  upon  equal  terms ;  in  vain  did  he  point  out 
the  infamy  to  which  he  would  oe  exposed,  if  avarice  or  ambition  should 
prevail  on  him  to  give  the  captive  monarch  this  mark  of  attention,  and  sym- 
pathy, for  which  humanity  and  generosity  had  pleaded  so  long  without 
effect.  The  emperor,  less  delicate,  or  less  solicitous  about  reputation  than 
his  minister,  set  out  for  Madrid  to  visit  his  prisoner  [Sept.  26].  The  inter- 
view was  short ;  Francis  being  too  weak  to  near  a  long  conversation,  Charles 
accosted  him  in  terms  full  ofaffection  and  respect,  and  gave  him  such  pro- 
mises of  speedy  deliverance  and  princely  treatment,  as  would  have  reflected 
the  greatest  honour  upon  him  if  they  had  flowed  from  another  source. 
Francis  grasped  at  them  with  the  eagerness  natural  in  his  situation ;  and 
^cheered  with  this  ^leam  of  hope,  began  to  revive  from  that,  moment^  re- 
covering rapidly  his  wonted  health.t 

He  bad  soon  the  mortification  to  find,  that  his  confidence  in  the  emperor 
was  not  better  founded  than  formerly.  Charles  returned  instantly  to 
Toledo  ;  all  ne^tiations  were  carried  on  by  his  ministers ;  and  Francis 
was  kept  in  as  strict  custody  as  ever.  A  new  indignity,  and  that  veiy  gallinf^y 
was  added  to  all  those  oe  had  already  suffered.  Bourbon  arriving  in 
Spain  about  this  time,  Charles,  who  had  so  long  refiised  to  visit  the  kiog 
of  France,  received  his  rebellious  subject  with  the  most  studied  respect 
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[Kov.  16].  Ifa  ntt  him  without  the  gates  of  Toledo,  emhnced  him  with 
the  greatest  afiectioD,  and  placing  him  on  hit  left  haiid,  conducted  him  to 
hia  apartment  Theie  maifcs  ol  lionour  to  him,  were  so  many  insults  to 
the  unfi>rtunate  monarch :  which  he  felt  in  a  veiy  sensihie  manner.  It 
aiioided  him  some  consolation,  however,  to  observe,  that  dm  sentiments 
of  the  Spaniards  differed  widely  from  those  of  their  soTeraign.  That 
generous  people  detested  Bouroon's  crime.  Notwithstanding  his  great 
talents  and  important  services,  they  shunned  all  intercourse  with  faim,  to 
such  a  degree,  that  Charies  having  desired  the  Marquis  de  Viliena  to  per> 
mit  Bouihon  to  reside  in  his  palace  while  the  court  remained  in  Toledo^ 
be  politely  replied,  ^  That  he  could  not  refuse  gratifying  his  soverngn  in 
that  request ;"  but  added,  with  a  Castilian  d^ty  of  mind,  that  the  em- 
peror must  not  be  suipiised  if,  the  moment  the  constable  departed,  he 
should  bum  to  the  ground  a  house  which,  having  been  polluted  by  the 
presence  of  a  traitor,  became  an  unfit  habitation  for  a  man  of  honour.* 

Charles  himself^  nevertheless,  seemed  to  have  it  much  at  heart  to  reward 
Bourbon's  services  in  a  signal  manner.  But  as  he  insisted,  in  the  first 
place,  on  the  accomplishment  of  the  emperor's  pruiuise  of  giving  him  in 
marriage  his  sister  Eleanora,  queen-dowager  of^  Portugal,  3ie  honour  of 
which  alliance  had  been  one  of^  his  chief  inducements  to  rebel  against  his 
lawful  sovereign ;  as  Francis,  in  order  to  prevent  such  a  dangerous  union, 
had  offered,  before  he  left  ItaJy,  to  many  that  princess ;  and  as  Eleanora 
henelf  discovered  an  inclination  rather  to  match  with  a  powerfiil  monarch, 
than  with  his  eiiled  subject ;  all  these  interfering  circumstances  created 

Seat  embarrassment  to  Cbaries,  and  left  him  hardly  any  hope  of  extricating 
mself  with  decency.     But  the  death  of  Pescara,  who,  at  tiie  age  of 
thirty-six,  left  behind  him  the  reputation  of  being  one  of  the  greatest 

generals  and  ablest  politicians  of  that  centuiy,  happened  opportunely  at 
lis  juncture  [December]  for  his  reliefl  By  that  event,  the  command  of 
the  anny  in  Italy  became  vacailt,  and  Charles,  always  fertile  in  resources, 
persuacfed  Bouit>oi^  who  was  in  no  condition  to  dispute  his  wiU,  to  accept 
the  office  of  general  in  chief  there,  together  with  a  grant  of  the  dutchy  of 
Milan  foiieit^  by  Sibrza ;  umI  in  return  for  these  to  relinquish  all  hopes 
of  manying  the  queen  of  Portugal.t 

The  chief  obstacle  that  stood  in  the  way  of  Francis's  liberty  was  the 
emperor's  continuing  to  insist  so  peremptorily  on  the  restitution  of  Bur* 
gundy,  as  a  prelimmaiy  to  that  event.  Francis  often  declared,  that  he 
woula  never  consent  to  dismember  bis  kingdom;  and  that  even  if  he 
should  so  far  forget  the  duties  of  a  monarch,  as  to  come  to  such  a  resolu- 
tic-D,  the  fundamental  laws  of  the  nation  would  prevent  its  taking  effect 
On  his  part  he  was  willing  to  make  an  absolute  cession  to  the  emperor  oi 
all  his  pretensions  in  Italy  and  the  Low-Countries ;  he  promised  to  restore 
to  Bourbon  all  his  lands  which  had  been  confiscated :  he  renewed  bis  pro- 
posal of  manying  the  emperor's  sister,  the  queen-aowaeer  of  Portugal ; 
and  engaged  to  pay  a  great  sum  by  way  of  ransom  for  nis  own  person. 
But  all  mutual  esteem  and  confidence  between  the  two  mooarcos  were 
now  entirely  lost  j  there  appeared,  on  the  one  hand,  a  npacious  ambition 
kbouring  to  avad  itself  oTeveir  &vourable  circumstance ;  on  the  other, 
suspicion  and  resentment,  standing  ^rpetually  on  their  guard ;  so  that 
the  prospect  of  bringing  their  negotiation  to  an  issue  seemed  to  be  far 
distant.  The  dutches  of  Alencon,  the  French  king's  sister,  whom  Charles 
pennitted  to  visit  her  brother  in  his  confinement,  employed  all  her  address, 
m  order  to  procure  his  liberty  on  more  reasonable  terms.  Henry  ol 
Eoffland  interposed  his  good  offices  to  the  same  puipose  ;  but  both  with 
so  little  success^  that  Francis  in  despair  took  suddenly  the  resolution  of 
resigning  his  oowi^  with  all  its  rights  and  prerogatives,  to  his  son  tho 
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dauphin*  detennined  rather  to  end  his  da^s  in  prison,  than  to  purchase 
freedom  by  concessions  unworthy  of  a  king.  The  deed  for  this  purpose 
he  signed  with  legal  formality  in  Madrid,  empowering  his  sister  to  cany 
it  into  France,  that  it  might  be  registered  in  all  the  pariiaments  of  the 
kingdom :  and  at  the^  same  time  intimating  his  intention  to  the  emperor, 
be  desired  him  to  name  the  place  of  his  confinement,  and  to  assign  him  a 
proper  number  of  attendants  during  the  remainder  of  his  days.* 

This  resolutkm  of  the  Frendi  kmg  had  great  effect :  Charles  began  to 
be  sensible  that  by  pushing  rigour  to  excess  he  raignt  defeat  his  own 
measures ;  and  instead  of  the  vast  advantages  which  ne  hoped  to  draw 
from  nunomipg  a  powerful  monarch,  he  might  at  last  find  in  his  hands  a 
prince  without  dominions  or  revenues.  Alx>ut  the  same  time,  one  of  the 
King  of  Navarre's  domestics  happened,  by  an  extraordinary  exertion  of 
fidelity,  courage,  and  address,  to  procure  bis  master  an  opportunity  of 
escapuifi[  from  the  prison  in  which  he  had  been  confined  ever  since  the 
battle  of  Pavia.  This  convinced  the  emperor,  that  the  most  vigilant  atten- 
tion of  his  officers  might  be  eluded  by  the  ingjenuity  or  boldness  of  Francis 
or  his  attendants,  aiKi  one  unlucky  hour  might  deprive  him  of  all  the 
advantages  which  he  had  been  so  solicitous  to  obtain.  By  these  considera- 
tions, he  was  induced  to  abate  somewhat  of  his  former  demands.  On  the 
other  hand,  Francis's  impatience  under  confinement  daily  increased ;  and 
having  received  certain  intelligence  of  a  powerful  league  forming  against 
his  rival  in  Italy,  he  pew  more  compliant  with  regard  to  concessions, 
trusting^  that,  if  he  could  once  obtain  his  liberty,  he  would  soon  be  in  a 
condition  to  resume  whatever  he  had  yielded. 

1526.]  Such  being  the  views  and  sentiments  of  the  two  monarchs,  the 
treaty  which  procured  Francis  his  liberty  was  signed  at  Madrid  on 
the  fourteenth  of  January,  one  thousand  nve  hundred  and  twenty-six. 
The  article  vvith  regard  to  Burgundy,  which  had  hitherto  created 
the  matest  difficulty,  was  compromised,  Francis  engaging  to  restore 
that  dutchy  with  all  it  dependencies  In  full  soverebnty  to  the  emperor ; 
and  Charles  consenting  that  this  restitution  should  not  be  made  until 
the  king  was  set  at  liberty ;  in  order  to  secure  the  performance  of  this,  as 
well  as  the  other  conditions  in  the  treaty,  Francis  agreed  that  at  the  same 
instant  when  he  himself  should  be  released,  he  would  deliver  as  hostages 
to  the  emperor,  his  eldest  son  the  dauphin,  his  second  son  the  duke  of 
Orleans,  or  in  lieu  of  the  latter,  twelve  of  his  principal  nobili^r,  to  be 
named  by  Charles.  The  other  articles  swelled  to  a  great  numoer,  and, 
though  not  of  such  importance,  were  extremely  rigorous.  Among  these 
the  most  remarkable  were,  that  Francis  should  renounce  all  his  pretensions 
in  Italy :  that  he  should  disclaim  any  title  which  he  had  to  the  sovereignty 
of  Flanders  and  Artois  ;  that,  within  six  weeks  alter  his  release,  he  should 
restore  to  Bourbon,  and  his  adherents,  all  their  goods,  moveable  and  im- 
moveable, and  make  them  full  reparation  for  the  damages  which  they  had 
sustained  bv  the  confiscation  of  them ;  that  he  should  use  his  interest  vrith 
Henry  d'Albret  to  relinquish  his  pretensions  to  the  crown  of  Navarre, 
and  should  not  for  the  future  assist  him  in  any  attempt  to  recover  it ;  that 
there  should  be  established  between  the  emperor  and  Francis  a  league  of 
perpetual  friendship  and  confederacy,  with  a  promise  of  mutual  assistance 
m  cvjiy  case  of  necessity ;  that,  in  corroboration  of  this  union,  Francis 
^ould  marry  the  emperor's  sister,  the  queen-dowager  of  Portugal ;  that 
Francis  should  cause  all  the  articles  of  this  treaty  to  be  ratified  by  the 
states,  and  registered  in  the  parliaments  of  his  kingdom ;  that  upon  the 
emperor's  receivings  this  ratification  tiie  hostages  should  be  set  at  liberty 
but  m  their  place,  the  duke  of  Angouleme,  the  king's  third  son,  should  be 
delivered  to  Charles,  that,  in  order  to  manifest,  as  well  as  to  strer^en 
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^  amity  between  the  two  mooarchs,  he  mi^t  be  educated  at  the  Impe« 
rial  court ;  aod  that  if  Francis  did  not,  within  the  time  limited,  fulfil  the 
stipulations  in  the  treaty,  he  should  promise,  ujpon  his  honour  and  oath, 
to  return  into  Spain,  and  to  surrender  himself  again  a  prisoner  to  the 
einperor.* 

Bj  this  treaty,  Charies  flattered  himself  that  he  had  not  only  efiectuaHy 
humbled  his  nval,  but  that  he  had  taken  such  precautions  as  would  for 
ever  prevent  his  re^ttainin^  any  formidable  degiee  of  power.  The  opi- 
nion, which  the  wisest  politicians  fonned  concerning  it,  was  veiy  difierent ; 
they  could  not  persuade  themselves  that  Francis,  atterobtainine  his  liberty, 
would  execute  articles  aeainst  which  he  had  stnigfj^led  so  long,  and  to 
which,  notwithstandioe  allthat  he  felt  during  a  long  and  rigorous  confine- 
ment, he  had  consented  with  the  utmost  reluctance.  Ambition  and  resent* 
ment^  they  knew,  would  conspire  in  prompting  him  to  vblate  the  hard 
conditions  to  which  he  had  been  constrained  to  submit ;  nor  would  aigu* 
ments  and  casuistry  be  wanting  to  represent  that  which  was  so  manifestly 
advantageous,  to  be  necessary  and  just.  If  one  part  of  Francises  conduct 
had  been  known  at  that  time,  this  opinion  might  nave  been  founded,  not  in 
conjecture,  but  In  certainty.  A  few  hours  before  he  signed  the  treaty,  he 
assembled  such  of  his  counsellors  as  were  then  in  Madrid,  and  having 
exacted  from  them  a  solemn  oath  of  secrecy,  he  made  a  long  enumeration 
in  their  presence  of  the  dishonourable  arts,  as  well  as  unpnncelr  rieour, 
which  the  emperor  had  employed  in  order  to  ensnare  or  intimiaate  bim. 
For  that  reason,  he  took  a  formal  protest  in  the  hands  of  notaries,  that  his 
consent  to  the  treaty  should  be  considered  as  an  involuntaiy  deed,  and  be 
deemed  null  and  void.t  By  this  disingenuous  artifice,  for  which  even  the 
treatment  that  he  had  met  with  was  no  apology,  Francis  endeavoured  to 
satisfy  his  honour  and  conscience  in  signing  the  treaty,  and  to  provide  at 
the  same  time  a  pretext  on  which  to  break  it 

Great,  meanwhile,  were  the  outward  demonstrations  of  love  and  confi- 
dence between  the  two  monarchs ;  they  appeared  often  together  in  public ; 
they  frequently  had  long  conferences  in  pnvate :  they  travelled  in  the  same 
litter,  and  joined  in  the  same  amusements.  But  amidst  these  signs  of 
peace  and  friendship,  the  emperor  still  harb<^red  suspicion  in^his  mind. 
Though  the  ceremonies  of  the  marriage  between  Francis  and  the  queen 
of  Portugal  were  performed  soon  aner  the  conclusion  of  the  treaty, 
Charles  w'ould  not  permit  him  to  consummate  it  until  the  retun  of  the 
ratification  from  France.  Even  then  Francis  was  not  allowed  to  be  at  full 
liberty^ ;  his  ginrds  were  still  continued ;  though  caressed  as  a  brother-in- 
law,  be  was  still-  watched  like  a  prisoner  {  ana  it  was  obvious  to  attentive 
observers,  that  a  union,  in  the  veiy  bespnning  of  which  there  miffht  be 
discerned  such  symptoms  of  jealousy  ana  distrust,  could  not  be  cordial,  or 
«)f  long  continuance.! 

About  a  month  alter  the  signing  of  the  treaty,  the  regent^s  ratification 
of  it  was  brought  from  France ;  and  that  wise  princess,  preferring,  on  this 
occasion,  the  public  good  to  domestic  affection,  informed  her  son,  that, 
instead  of  the  twelve  noblemen  named  in  the  treaty,  she  had  sent  the  duke 
of  Orieans  alonc^  with  his  brother  the  dauphin  to  tne  frontier,  as  the  kingv 
dom  could  suffer  nothing  by^  the  absence  of  a  child,  but  must  be  left 
almost  incapable  of  defence,  if  deprived  of  its  ablest  statesmen  and  most 
experienced  generals,  whom  Charles  had  artfully  included  in  his  nomina- 
tion. At  last  Francis  took  leave  of  the  empeibr,  whose  suspickm  of  the 
king*s  sincerity  increfsinr,  as  the  time  of  putting  it  to  the  pruofapproachec^ 
he  endeavoured  to  bind  him  still  faster  by  exacting  new  promises,  whichy 
afler  those  he  had  already  made,  the  French  monarch  was  not  slow  te 
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grant.  He  set  out  from  Madrid,  a  place  which  the  temembranoe  of  matff 
afflicting  circumstances  rendered  peculiarly  odious  to  him,  with  the  jor 
natural  on  such  an  occasion,  and  began  the  long-wished-for  joumej  towards 
his  own  dominions.  He  was  escorted  by  a  hodj  of  horse  under  the  com- 
mand of  Alarcon,  who,  as  the  king  drew  near  the  frontiers  of  Franoev 
guarded  him  with  more  scrupulous  exactness  than  ever.    When  he  arrired 


drew  up  in  order  on  the  opposite  banks ;  at  the  same  instant,  Lannoy  with 
eight  gentlemen  put  off  from  the  Spanish,  and  Lautrec  with  the  same  num- 
ber from  the  French  side  of  the  nrer ;  the  foimer  had  the  king  in  his 
boat ;  the  latter,  the  dauphin  and  duke  of  Orleans ;  they  met  in  the  emp^ 
,  vessel ;  the  exchange  was  made  in  a  moment :  Francis,  aAer  a  short  em- 
brace of  his  children,  leaped  into  Lautrec's  boat,  and  reached  the  French 
shore.  He  mounted  at  that  instant  a  Turkish  horse,  waved  his  hand  over 
his  head,  and  with  a  joyful  voice  crving  aloud  several  times.  ^  I  am  yet  a 
king,"  sredloped  full  speed  to  St.  John  de  Luz,  and  from  thence  to  "Bay- 
oone.  This  event,  no  less  impatiently  desired  by  the  French  nation  than 
by  their  monarch,  happened  on  the  eighteenth  of  March,  a  year  and 
twenty-two  days  aner  the  fatal  battle  of  ravia.* 

Soon  after  tne  emperor  had  taken  leave  of  Francis,  and  permitted  him 
to  begin  his  journey  towards  his  own  dominions,  he  set  out  for  Seville,  in 
order  to  solemnize  nis  marris^^  with  Isabella,  the  daughter  of  Emanuel, 
the  late  kinr  of  Portugal,  and  the  sister  of  John  III.,  who  had  succeeded 
him  in  the  mrone  of  that  kingdom.  Isabella  was  a  princess  of  uncommon 
beauty  and  accomplishments  ;  and  as  the  Cortes,  both  in  Castile  and  Ara- 
gon,  had  warmly  solicited  their  sovereign  to  marry,  the  choice  of  a  wife, 
so  nearly  alliea  to  the  royal  blood  of  both  kingdoms,  was  extremely  ac» 
ceptable  to  his  subiects.  The  Portuguese,  fond  of  this  new  connection 
with  the  first  monarch  in  Christendom,  granted  him  an  extraordinary  dowiy 
with  Isabella,  amounting  to  nine  hundred  thousand  crowns,  a  sum  which, 
from  the  situation  of  his  affairs  at  this  juncture,  was  of  no  small  conseauence 
to  the  emperor.  The  marriage  was  celebrated  [March  IS]  with  that 
splendour  and  gavet^  which  became  a  great  and  youthful  prince.  Charies 
lived  with  Isabella  in  perfect  harmony,  and  treated  her  on  all  occasions 
with  much  distinction  and  r^ard.t 

During  these  transactions,  Charles  could  hardly  give  any  attention  to 
the  affairs  of  Germany,  though  it  was  torn  in  pieces  by  commotions,  which 
threatened  the  most  dangerous  conse<juences.  By  the  feudal  institutions, 
which  still  subsisted  almost  unimpaired  in  the  empire,  the  property  of 
lands  was  vested  in  the  princes  and  free  barons.  Their  vassals  held  of 
them  by  the  strictest  and  most  limited  tenures :  while  the  great  body  of 
the  people  was  kept  in  a  state  but  little  removed  from  absolute  servitude. 
In  some  places  of  Germany,  people  of  the  lowest  class  were  ao  entirely  in 
the  power  of  their  masters,  as  to  be  subject  to  personal  and  domestic 
'  slaveiy^  the  most  rigorous  form  of  that  wretched  state.  In  other  provinces, 
particularly  in  Bohemia  and  Lusatia,  the  peasants  were  bound  to  remain 
on  the  lands  to  which  they  belonged,  and  making  part  of  the  estate,  were 
transferred  like  any  other  property  firom  one  hand  to  another.  Even  in 
Suabia^  and  the  countries  on  the  banks  of  the  Rhine,  where  their  condition 
was  most  tolerable,  the  peasants  not  only  paid  the  UiU  rent  of  their  faima 
to  the  landlord,  but  if  they  chose  eitner  to  change  the  place  of  their 
abode,  or  to  follow  a  new  profession,  before  they  could  accomplish  what 
they  desiredy  they  were  obliged  to  purchase  this  privilege  st  a  ceitani 
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price.  Besides  this,  all  grants  of  lands  to  peasants  expired  at  their  death, 
without  descending  to  their  posterity.  Upon  that  event,  the  landlord  had 
a  right  to  the  best  of  their  cattle,  as  well  as  of  their  furniture ;  and  their 
heirs,  in  order  to  obtain  a  renewal  of  the  mnt,  were  obliged  to  pay  laree 
sums  by  way  of  fine.  These  exactions,  tbough  ^eyous,  were  borne  wi4i 
patience,  because  they  were  customary  and  ancient :  but  when  the  pro- 
gress of  elegance  and  luxury,  as  well  as  the  changes  introduced  into  the 
art  of  war,  came  to  increase  the  expense  of  eoremment,  and  made  it  ne« 
cessar^  for  nrinces  to  levy  occasional  or  statea  taxes  on  their  subjects,  such 
impositions  oeing  new,  appeared  intolerable ;  and  in  Germany,  tnese  duties 
being  laid  chienj  upon  beer,  wine,  and  other  necessaries  ot  life,  affected 
the  common  people  m  the  most  sensible  manner.  The  addition  of  such  a 
load  to  their  former  burdens,  drove  them  to  despair.  It  was  to  the  ralour 
inspued  bj  resentment  aeainst  impositions  of  this  kind  that  die  Swiss  owed 
the  acquisition  of  their  liberty  in  the  fourteent^^  centuir.  The  same  cause 
bad  excited  the  peasants  in  several  other  provinces  of  Grermany  to  rebel 
against  their  superiors  towards  the  end  of  the  fiftcei^  and  beginning  of 
the  sixteenth  centuries ;  and  thoi^  these  insurrections  were  not  attended 
with  like  success,  they  could  not,  nowever,  be  quelled  without  much  diffi- 
culty and  bloodshed.* 

By  these  checks,  the  spirit  of  the  peasants  was  overawed  rather  than 
subdued ;  and  their  grievances  multiplying  continually,  they  ran  to  armsy 
in  the  year  one  thousand  five  hundred  and  twenty-six,  with  the  most  firan* 
tic  rage.  Their  first  appearance  was  near  Ulni  in  Suabia.  The  peasants 
in  the  adjacent  country  nocked  to  their  standard  with  the  ardour  and  im- 
patience natural  to  men,  who  havii^  gproaned  long  under  oppression,  beheld 
at  last  some  prospect  of  deliverance ;  and  the  contagion  spreadmg  from 
province  to  province,  reached  almost^  ever^r  part  of  Germany.  Wherever 
they  came,  they  plundered  the  monasteries ;  wasted  the  lands  of  their 
superiors ;  razed  their  castles,  and  massacred  without  mercy  all  peraons  of 
noMe  biith,  who  were  so  nnhappy  as  to  fall  into  their  hands.!  Having 
intimidated  their  oppressois,  as  they  imagined,  by  the  violence  of  these 
proceedings,  they  began  to  consider  what. would  be  the  most  proper  and 
efiectual  method  of  securing  themselves  for  the  future  from  their  tyrannical 
exactions.  With  this  view,  they  drew  up  and  published  a  memorial,  con- 
taining all  their  demands,  and  declared,  that  while  arms  were  in  their 
hands,  they  would  either  persuade  or  oblige  the  nobles  to  give  them  fall 
satisfaction  with  regard  to  these.  The  cnief  articles  were,  thai  they 
might  have  liberty  to  choose  their  own  pastors ;  that  they  might  be  freed 
from  the  payment  of  all  tithes  except  tnose  of  corn ;  that  they  mieht  no 
k>nger  be  considered  as  the  slaves  or  bondmen  of  their  superiors ;  that  the 
liberty  of  hunting  and  fishing  might  be  common ;  that  the  great  forests 
might  not  be  regarded  as  private  property,  but  be  open  for  the  use  of  all ; 
that  they  might  be  delivered  from  the  unusual  burden  of  taxes  under  which 
they  laboured ;  that  the  administration  of  justice  might  be  rendered  less 
rigorous  and  more  impartial ;  that  the  encroachments  of  the  nobles  upon 
meadows  and  commons  might  be  restrained.} 

Many  of  these  demands  were  extremely  reasonable ;  and  being  uiged  by 
Mich  formidable  numbers,  should  have  met  with  some  redress.  But  those 
unwieldy  bodies,  assembled  in  different  places,  had  neither  union,  nor 
conduct,  nor  vigour.  Beir^  led  by  persons  of  the  lowest  rank,  without 
skill  In  war,  or  knowledge  of  what  wasnecessary  for  accomplishing  their 
des^^j  all  theur  exploits  were  distinguished  only  by  a  brutal  and 
onmeanine  fuiy.  To  oppose  this,  the  princes  and  nobles  of  Suabia  and  the 
Lower  Rhine  raised  such  of  their  vusals  as  still  Gontinaed  faithfiil,  and 
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attacking  feome  of  the  mutineers  with  open  force,  and  others  by  surprise, 
cut  to  pieces  or  dispersed  all  who  infested  those  provinces:  so  that  the 
peasantey  after  ruining  the  oi>en  countiTt  and  losing  upwards  of  twenty 
thousand  of  their  associates  in  the  fielo,  were  obliged  to  retora  to  their 
habitations  with  less  hope^than  ever  of  relief  from  their  rrievanoes.* 

These  commotions  happened  at  first  in  province^  of  Gennainr  where 
Luther's  opinions  had  maae  little  pro^ss;  and  beioe  excited  wholly  by 
political  causes,  had  no  connection  with  the  disputea  points  in  religion. 
Dut  the  phren^  reaching  at  last  those  countries  in  wlflch  the  reformation 
was  established,  derived  new  strength  from  circumstancespeculiar  to  them, 
and  roae  to  a  still  greater  pitch  of  eztravasahce.  The  reformatioo, 
wherever  it  was  received,  increased  that  bold  ana  innovating  spirit  to  which 
it  owed  its  birth.  Men  who  had  the  courage  to  overturn  a  system  sup- 
ported by  eveiy  thing  which  can  coounand  respect  or  reverence,  were 
not  to  be  overawed  by  any  authority,  how  great  or  venerable  soever. 
After  having  been  accustomed  to  consider  themselves  as  judges  of  the  most 
important  doctrines  in  religion,  to  examine  these  freely,  and  to  reject,  with- 
out scruple,  what  appeared  to  them  erroneous,  it  was  natural  for  them  to 
turn  the  same  daring  and  inquisitive  eye  towards  government,  and  to  think 
of  rectifying  whatever  disorders  or  impjerfections  were  discovered  there. 
As  religious  abuses  had  been  reformed  in  several  places  without  the  per- 
mission of  the  magistrate,  it  was  an  easy  transition  to  attempt  the  redress  of 
political  grievances  in  the  saooe  manner. 

No  sooner,  then,  did  the  spirit  of  revolt  break  out  in  Thuringia,  a 
province  subject  to  the  elector  of  Saxony,  the  inhabitants  of  which  were 
mostly  converts  to  Lutheranism,  than  it  assumed  a  new  and  more  dawer- 
ous  form.  Thomas  Muncer,  one  of  Luther's  disciples,  having  establftbed 
himself  in  that  countiy,  had  acquired  a  wonderiii]  ascendant  over  the  minds 
of  the  people.  He  propagated  among  tbem  the  wildest  and  most  endiu- 
siastic  notions,  but  such  as  tended  manifestly  to  inspire  them  with  boldness, 
and  lead  Uiem  to  sedition.  ^Luther,"  he  told  them,  ''had  done  more  hurt 
than  service  to  religion.  He  had,  indeed,  rescued  the  church  from  the 
yoke  of  popenr,  but  his  doctrines  encouraged,  and  his  life  set  an  examoJe 
of,  the  utmost  licentiousness  of  manners.  In  order  to  avoid  vice,  (says  ne) 
men  must  practise  perpetual  mortification.  They  roust  put  on  a  grave 
countenance,  speak  little,  wear  a  plain  garb,  and  be  serious  in  their  whole 
deportment,  ouch  as  prepare  their  hearts  in  this  manner,  may  expect  that 
the  Supreme  Being  will  curect  all  their  steps,  and  by  some  visible  sign 
discover  his  will  to  them ;  if  that  illumination  be  at  any  time  withheld,  we 
may  expostulate  with  the  Almighty,  who  deals  with  us  so  harshly,  and 
remind  nim  of  his  promises.  ^  This  expostulation  and  anger  will  be  nighly 
acceptable  to  God,  and  will  'at  last  prevail  on  him  to  guide  us  with  tbie 
same  unerring  hand  which  conducted  the  patriarchs  of  old.  Let  us  beware, 
however,  of  oflfending  him  by  our  arrogance ;  but  as  all  men  are  equal  in  hn 
eye,  let  them  return  to  that  condition  of  equality  in  which  he  formed  them, 
and  having  all  thinn  in  common,  let  them  live  together  like  brethren, 
without  any  marks  of  subordination  or  pre-eminenoe.'^t 

Extra  vag^t  as  these  tenets  were,  they  flattered  so  many  passions  in  the 
human  heart,  as  to  make  a  deep  impression.  To  aim  at  notning  more  thaa 
abridging  the  power  of  the  nobility,  was  now  considered  as  a  trifling  and 
partial  reformation,  not  worth  the  contending  for;  it  was  proposed  tolevel 
every  distinction  among  mankind,  and  by  abolishing  properly  to  reduce 
them  to  their  natural  state  of  equality,  in  which  all  should  receive  their 
subststenoe  from  one  comm<Mi  stock.  Muncer  assured  them,  that  the 
des%n  was  approved  of  by  Heaven,  and  that  the  Almighty  had  in  a  dreaia 
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aaoeitaioed  him  of  its  sucoesB.  The  peasants  set  about  the  ezecutioD  of  ity 
not  only  with  the  rage  which  animated  those  of  their  order  in  other  parts 
of  GSennai^,  but  with  the  sffdour  whidi  enthusiasm  inspires.  They  deposed 
the  magistrates  in  ail  the  cities  of  which  they  were  masters;  seized  the 
lands  of  the  nobles^  and  obliged  such  of  them  as  they  got  into  their  hands 
to  put  on  the  diess  commonly  worn  by  peasants,  and  instead  of  their  former 
titfesy  to  be  satisfied  with  the  appellation  given  to  people  in  the  lowest 
class  of  life.  Great  numbers  engaged  in  this  wild  undertaking ;  but  Muocsri 
their  leader  and  their  prophet,  was  destitute  of  the  abilities  necessary  for 
conducting  it.  He  had  all  the  extraragance,  hut  not  the  courage,  which 
enthusiasts  usually  possess.  It  was  with  difficulty  he  could  be  persuaded 
to  take  the  field ;  and  though  he  soon  drew  together  eight  thousand  men, 
he  suffered  himself  to  be  surrounded  by  a  body  of  cavaliy,  under  the  com- 
mand of  the  elector  of  Sazony,  the  landgrave  of  Hesse,  and  duke  of  firuns- 
wick«  These  princes,  unwilling  to  shed  the  blood  of  their  deluded  sub- 
jects, sent  a  young  nobleman  to  their  camp,  with  the  offer  of  a  |:enera] 
pardon,  if  they  would  immediately  lay  down  their  arms,  and  deliver  up 
the  authors  of  the  sedition.  Muncer,  alarmed  at  this,  began  to  harangue 
his  followers  with  his  usual  vehemence,  exhorting  them  not  to  trust  these 
deceitful  promises  of  their  oppresson,  nor  to  desert  the  cause  of  God,  and 
of  Chri-stian  liberty. 

But  the  sense  of  present  danger  making  a  deeper  imjiression  on  the 
peasants  than  his  eloquence,  comusion  and  terror  were  visible  in  every 
lace,  when  a  rainbow,  which  was  the  emblem  that  the  mutineers  had 
painted  oo  their  colours,  happening  to  appear  in  the  clouds,  Muncer,  with 
admirable  presence  of  mind,  laid  hold  of  that  incident,  and.  suddenly  raising 
his  eyes  and  hands  towards  Heaven,  **  Behold,'*  cries  he,  with  an  elevated 
voice^  **  the  sign  which  God  has  eiven.  There  is  the  pledge  of  your  safety, 
and  a  token  that  the  wicked  shaU  be  destroyed."  The  fanatical  multituae 
set  up  instantly  a  great  shout,  as  if  victoiy  bad  been  certain;  and  passing 
in  a  moment  irom  one  extreme  to  another,  massacred  the  unfortunate  noble- 
man who  had  come  with  the  offer  of  pardon,  and  demanded  to  be  led 
towards  the  enemy.  The  princes,  enraged  at  this  shocking  violation  of 
the  laws  of  war,  advaDced  with  no  less  impetuosity,  and  began  the  attack 
[May^  15] :  but  the  behaviour  of  the  peasants  in  the  combat  was  not  such 
as  might  nave  been  expected  either  from  their  ferocity  or  confidence  of 
success;  an  undisciplined  rabble  was  no  equal  match  for  well-trained 
troops;  above  &7e  thousand  were  slain  in  the  field,  almost  without  makine 
resistance;  the  rest  fled,  and  among  the  foremost  Muncer  their  general. 
He  was  taken  next  day,  and  being  condemned  to  such  punishments  as  his 
dimes  had  deserved,  he  suffered  them  with  a  poor  and  dastardly  spirit. 
His  death  put  an  end  to  the  insurrections  of  the  peasants,  which  had  nlled 
Geimany  with  such  terror  ;*  but  the  enthusiastic  notions  which  he  had 
scattefed  were  not  extirpated,  and  produced,  not  long  after,  effects  more 
memorable,  as  well  as  more  extravagant. 

OuriQi^  these  commotione,  Luther  acted  with  exemplary  prudence  and 
moderation:  like  a  commoo  parent,  solicitous  about  the  welfare  of  both 
parties,  without  spaiiis;  the  faults  or  errors  of  either.  On  the  one  hand,  he 
addressed  a  monitory  discourse  to  the  nobles,  exhorting  them  to  treat  their 
dependents  with  greater  humanit^r  and  indulgence.  On^  the  other,  he 
severely  oensured  the  seditious  spirit  of  the  peasants,  advising  them  not  to 
mnzmiir  at  hardships  inseparable  ficom  their  condition,  nor  to  seek  for 
i«<ire88  by  any  but  tegal  means.t 

Lutibers  famous  marriage  with  Catharine  a  Boria,  a  nun  of  a  noble 
lamflyy  who,  having  thrown  <^  the  veil,  had  fled  from  the  cloister,  hap- 
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eined  thii  year,  and  waa  &r  from  meetiifr  with  the  same  approbation, 
ven  bis  most  deyoted  followers  thought  this  step  indecenf,  at  a  tiine  when 
his  countnr  was  involved  in  so  many  calanoities ;  while  his  enemies  never 
raentiooea  it  with  any  softer  appellation  than  that  of  incestuous  or  profane. 
Luther  himself  was  sensible  of  the  impression  which  it  had  made  to  bis 
disadvantag;e^  but  being  satisfied  with  nis  own  conduct,  he  bore  the  cen* 
sure  of  hn  friends,  and  the  reproaches  of  his  advenaries,  with  his  usual 
fortitude.* 

This  year  the  leibrmation  lost  its  first  protector,  Frederic,  elector  of 
Saxony:  but  the  blow  was  the  less  sensibly  felt,  as  he  was  succeeded  by 
his  brother  Jdm  [May  5],  a  more  avowed  and  xealous,  tliougb  leas  able 
patron  of  Luther  and  his  doctrines. 

Another  event  happened  about  the  same  time,  which,  as  it  occasioned^  a 
considerable  change  in  the  state  of  Germany,  must  be  traced  back  to  its 
source.  While  the  frenzy  of  the  Cnisades  possessed  all  Europe  duriqr 
the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries,  several  orders  of  religious  knighthood 
were  founded  in  defence  of  tlie  Christian  faith  against  heatliens  and 
infidels.  Among  these  the  Teutonic  order  in  Germaoy  was  one  of  the 
most  illustrious,  the  imights  of  which  distinguished  themselves  greatly  in 
all  the  enterprises  carried  on  in  the  Holy  Land.  Being  driven  at  last  from 
their  settlements  in  the  east,  they  were  obliged  to  return  to  their  native 
country.  Their  zeal  and  valour  were  too  impetuous  to  remam  long 
inactive.  They  invaded,  on  veiy  8li§[ht  inetences,  the  province  of  Prussia, 
the  inhabitants  of  which  were  still  idolaters ;  and  having  completed  the 
conquest  of  it  about  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth  centuiy,  hefd  it  many 
years  as  a  fief  depending  on  the  crown  of  Poland.  Fierce  contests  arose 
during  this  period,  between  the  erand  masters  of  the  order  and  the  kings 
of  Poland;  the  former  stroggnng  for  independence,  while  the  latter 
asserted  their  right  of  sovereignty  with  great  firmness.  Albert,  a  prince 
of  the  house  of  Brandenbuigb,  who  was  elected  grand  master  in  the  year 
one  thousand  five  hundred  and  eleven,  enganne  keenly  in  this  quamly 
nuiintained  a  long  war  with  S^ismund  king  ofroland :  but  havii^^  become 
an  early,  convert  to  Luther's  doctrines,  this  mduaUy  lessened  his  ceaJ  for 
the  interests  of  his  firaternity,  so  that  he  took  the  opportunity  of  the  con- 
fusions in  the  empire,  and  the  absence  of  the  emperor,  to  conclude  a  treaty 
with  Sigismund,  g^atly  to  his  own  private  emolument  By  it,  that  part 
of  Prussia  which  belonged  to  the  Teutonic  order,  was  erected  into  a 
secular  and  hereditair  dutcfay,  and  the  investiture  ot  it  granted  to  Albert, 
who,  in  return,  bound  himseif  to  do  homage  for  it  to  the  kings  of  Poland 
as  their  vassal.  Immediately  ader  this  he  made  public  protesaion  of  the 
reformed  reltt^ion,  and  married  a  princess  of  Denmark.  The  Teutonic 
knights  exclaimed  so  loudly  against  the  treachery  of  their  grand  master« 
that  he  was  put  under  the  ban  of  the  empire ;  but  he  still  kept  poasessioo 
of  the  province  which  he  had  usurped,  and  transmitted  it  to  his  posterity. 
In  process  of  time,  this  rich  inheritance  fell  to  the  electoral  branch  oi  tne 
fiimily,  all  dependence  on  the  crown  of  Poland  was  shaken  off,  and  the 
margraves  of  Brandenburgh,  having  assumed  the  title  of  kings  oif  Prassiat 
have  not  only  risen  to  an  equality  with  the  first  princes  in  Oeimany,  but 
take  their  rank  amonff  the  i^&t  monarchs  of  £urope.| 

Upon  the  return  of  the  Trench  kiqg  to  his  dominions,  the  eyes  of  all 
the  powers  in  Europe  were  fixed  upon  him,  that,  by  observing  his  first 
motions,  they  might  form  a  jud^^nent  concerning  his  subsequent  conduct. 
They  were  not  held  lonff  in  suqiense.  Francis,  as  soon  as  he  arrived  at 
Bayorme,  wrote  to  the  kin^  of  Ei^and,  thanking  him  for  the  leal  and 
affection  wherewith  he  had  interposed  in  his  favour,  to  which  he  achnow* 
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ledffcd  that  he  owed  the  recoTery  of  his  liberty.  Next  day  the  emperor's 
ambassadors  demanded  audience,  and,  in  their  master^s  name,  required 
him  to  issue  such  orders  as  were  necessary  for  carrying  the  treaty  of 
Madrid  into  immediate  and  full  execution ;  he  coldly  answered,  that  though, 
for  his  own  part,  he  determined  religiously  to  perform  all  that  he  had 
promised,  the  treaty  contained  so  many  articles  relative  not  to  faimselt 
alone,  but  affecting  the  interests  of  the  French  monarchy,  diat  he  could 
not  take  an^  further  step  without  consulting  the  states  of  bis  kingdom,  and 
that  some  time  would  be  necessary,  in  order  to  reconcile  their  minds  to 
the  hard  oooditions  which  he  had  consented  to  ratify.*  This  reply  was 
considered  as  no  obscure  discovery  of  his  being  resolved  to  elude  the 
treaty :  and  the  compliment  paid  to  Henry  appeared  a  very  proper  step 
towairas  securing  the  assistance  of  that  monarcn  in  the  war  with  the  em« 
peror,  to  which  such  a  resolution  would  certainly  ^ive  rise.  These  cir- 
cumstances, added  to  the  explicit  declarations  which  Francis  made  in 
secret  to  the  ambassadors  from  several  of  the  Italian  powers,  fully  satisfied 
them  that  their  conjectures  with  regard  to  his  conduct  had  been  just,  and 
(hat,  instead  of  intending  to  execute  an  tmreasonable  treaty,  he  was  eager 
to  seize  the  first  opportunity  of  revenging  those  injuries  which  had  com- 
pelled him  to  feign  an  approbation  of  it.  Even  the  doubts,  and  fears,  and 
scruples,  which  used,  on  odier  occasions,  to  hold  Clement  in  a  state  of 
uncertainty,  were  dissipated  by  Francis's  seeming  impatience  to  break 
thrcM^  all  his  engagements  with  the  emperor.  Tne  situation,  indeed,  of 
a£&irs  in  Italy  at  &at  time,  did  not  allow  the  pope  to  hesitate  long.  Sforza 
was  still  besieged  by  the  Imperialists  in  the  castle  of  Milan.  That  feeble 
prince,  deprived  now  of  Morone's  advice,  and  unprovided  with  eveiy 
thing  necessary  for  defence,  found  means  to  inform  Clement  and  the  Ve- 
netians, that  he  must  soon  surrender  if  they  did  not  come  to  his  relief. 
The  Imperial  troops,  as  they  had  received  no  pay  since  tbe  battle  of 
Pavia,  lived  at  discretion  in  the  Milanese,  levying  such  exorbitant  contri- 
butions in  that  dutchy,  as  amounted,  if  we  may  rely  on  Guicciardini's  cal- 
culation, to  no  less  a  sum  than  ^ve  thousand  ducats  a-day  :t  nor  was  it  to 
be  doubted  but  that  the  soldiers,  as  soon  as  the  castle  should  submit,  would 
choose  to  leave  a  mined  country  which  hardly  afforded  them  subsistence, 
that  thcrf  might  take  possession  of  more  comfortable  quarters  in  the  fertile 
and  untouched  territories  of  the  pope  and  Venetians.  The  assistance  of 
the  French  king  was  the  only  tnii^  which  could  either  save  Sforza,  or 
enable  ^m  to  protect  their  own  dominions  from  the  insults  of  the  Im 
perial  troops. 

For  these  reasons,  the  pope,  the  Venetians,  and  duke  of  Milan,  were 
equaQy  impatient  to  come  to  an  agreement  widi  Francis,  who,  on  his  part, 
was  no  less  desirous  of  acquiring  duch  a  considerable  accession  both  of 
strength  and  reputation  as  such  a  confederacy  would  bring  along  mth  it 
The  chief  objects  of  this  alliance,  which  was  concluded  at  Cognac  on  the 
twenty-second  of  May,  though  kept  secret  for  some  time,  were  to  oblige 
the  emperor  to  set  at  liberty  the  French  king's  sons,  upon  payment  of  a 
reasonable  ransom ;  and  to  re-establish  Sforza  in  the  quiet  possession  of 
the  Milanese.  If  Charles  should  refuse  either  of  these,  the  contracting 
parties  bound  themselves  to  brin^  into  the  field  an  army  of  thirty-five 
thousand  men,  with  which,  af)er  driving  the  Spaniards  out  of  tbe  Milanese, 
they  would  attack  the  kingdom  of  Naples.  The  king  of  England  was 
declared  protector  of  this  league,  which  they  dignified  with  the  name  of 
Hoiy,  because  the  pope  was  at  tbe  bead  of  it ;  and  in  order  to  allure  Heniy 
more  effectually,  a  principality  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  of  thirty  thou- 
sand ducats  yearly  revenue,  was  to  be  settled  on  him ;  and  lands  to  the 
value  of  ten  thousand  ducats  on  Wolsey  his  favourite.]. 
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No  sooner  was  this  league  concluded,  than  Clement,  by  the  plenitude  of 
his  papal  power,  absolved  Francis  from  (he  oath  which  he  had  taken  to 
observe  the  treaty  of  Madrid.*  This  right,  how  pernicious  soever  in  its 
effects,  and  destructive  of  that  integrity  which  is  the  oasis  pf  all  transactions 
among  men,  was  the  natural  consequences  of  the  powers  which  the  popes 
arrogated  as  the  infallible  vicegerents  of  Christ  upon  earth.  But  as.  io 
vurtue  of  this  pretended  prerogative,  they  had  oden  dispensed  with  obli- 

Sations  which  were  held  sacred,  the  interest  of  some  men,  and  (he  ere- 
ulity  of  others,  led  them  to  imagine,  that  the  decisions  of  a  sovereign 
pontiff  authorized  or  justified  actions  which  would,  otherwise,  have  been 
criminal  and  'mipious* 

The  discoveiy  of  Francis's  intention  to  elude  the  treaty  of  Madrid,  filled 
the  emperor  with  a  variety  of  disquieting  thoughts.  He  had  treated  an 
unfortunate  prince  in  the  most  unf:enerous  manner ;  he  had  displayed  an 
insatiable  ambition  in  all  his  negotiations  with  his  prisoner ;  he  knew  what 
censures  the  former  had  drawn  upon  him,  and  what  apprehensions  the 
latter  had  excited  in  eveiy  court  ot  Europe ;  nor  had  he  reaped  from  the 
measures  which  he  pursued,  any  of  those  advantages  which  politicians  are 
9pt  to  consider  as  an  excuse  for  the  most  criminal  conduct,  and  a  compen 
sation  for  the  severest  reproaches.  Francis  was  now  out  of  his  hands,  and 
not  one  of  all  the  migh^  consequences,  which  he  had  expected  from  the 
treaty  that  set  him  at  lioerty,  was  likely  to  take  place.  Hb  rashness  in 
relying  so  far  on  his  own  judgment  as  to  trust  to  the  sincerity  of  the  French 
king,  m  opposition  to  tne  sentiments  of  his  wisest  ministers,  was  now 
apparent ;  and  he  easily  conjectured,  that  the  same  confederacy,  the  dread 
of  which  had  induced  nim  to  set  Francis  at  liberty,  would  now  be  formed 
against  him  with  that  gallant  and  incensed  monarch  at  its  head.  Self- 
condemnation  and  shame,  on  account  of  what  was  past,  with  anxious 
apprehensions  concerning  what  might  hai)pen,  were  the  necessaiy  result  of 
these  reflections  on  his  own  conduct  and  situation.  Charles,  however,  was 
naturally  firm  and  inflexible  in  all  his  measures.  To  have  receded  sud- 
denly from  any  article  in  the  treaty  of  Madrid,  would  have  been  a  plain 
confession  of  imprudence,  and  a  palpable  symptom  of  fear;  he  deter- 
mined, therefore,  that  it  was  most  suitable  to  his  dimity,  to  insist,  what- 
ever might  be  the  consequences,  on  the  strict  execution  of  the  treaty,  and 
particularly  not  to  accept  of  any  thing  which  might  be  o&red  as  an 
equivalent  for  the  restitution  of  Burgundy .t 

In  conse<]uence  of  this  resolution,  he  ajppointed  Lannoy  and  Alaroon  to 
repair,  as  his  ambassadors,  to  the  court  ot  France,  and  formally  to  summon 
the  king,  either  to  execute  the  treaty  with  the  sincerity  that  became  him, 
or  to  return  according  to  hb  oath,  a  prisoner  to  Madrid.  Instead  of  giving 
them  an  immediate  answer,  Francis  admitted  the  depub'es  of  the  states  (m 
Bui^pindy  to  an  audience  in  their  presence.  They  humbly  represented 
to  him,  that  he  had  exceeded  the  powers  vested  in  a  king  of  France, 
when  he  consented  to  alienate  their  countiy  from  the  crown,  the  domains 
of  which  he  was  bound  by  his  coronation  oath  to  preserve  entire  and  un- 
impaired. Francis,  in  return,  thanked  them  for  their  attachment  to  his 
crown,  and  entreated  them,  though  very  faintly,  to  remember  the  obligations 
which  he  lay  under  to  fulfil  his  engagements  with  the  emperor.  The 
deputies,  assuming  a  higher  tone,  declared,  that  they  would  not  obey 
commands  which  they  considered  as  illegal ;  and,  if  ne  should  abandon 
them  to  the  enemies  of  France,  they  had  resolved  to  defend  themselves  to 
the  best  of  their  power,  with  a  firm  purpose  rather  to  perish  than  submit 
to  a  forevn  dominion.  Upon  which  Francis,  turning  towards  the  Imperial 
ambassadors,  represented  to  them  the  impossibility  of  performing  what  he 
had  undertaken,  and  offered,  in  lieu  of  Buigundy,  to  pay  the  emperor  two 
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millioos  of  crowns.  The  viceroy  and  Alareon,  who  ezaSty  perceived,  that 
the  scene  to  which  they  had  been  witnessesy  was  concertea  between  the 
king  and  his  subjects  in  order  to  impose  upon  them,  s'^nified  to  him  their 
master *s  fixed  resolution  not  to  depart  in  the  smallest  point  from  the  tenns 
of  the  treaty,  and  withdrew.*  Before  they  left  the  kmgdora,  they  had  the 
mortification  to  hear  the  holy  league  against  the  emperor  publisned  with 
great  solemnity  [June  11].  ^ 

Charles  no  sooner  received  an  account  of  this  confederacy  than  he 
exclaimed,  in  the  most  public  manner,  and  in  the  harshest  terms,  against 
Francis,  as  a  prince  void  of  faith  and  of  honour.  He  complained  no  less 
of  Clement,  whom  he  solicited  in  vain  to  abandon  his  new  allies ;  he 
accused  him  of  ingratitude ;  he  taxed  him  with  an  ambition  unbecoming 
his  character ;  he  threatened  him  not  only  with  all  the  vengeance  which 
the  power  of  an  emperor  can  inflict,  but,  bj  appealing  to  a  genend  council, 
called  up  before  his  eyes  all  the  tenors  arising  from  the  authority  of  those 
assemblies  so  fonnidable  to  the  papal  see.  It  was  necessaiy,  however, 
to  oppose  something  else  than  reproaches  and  threats  to  the  powerful  com- 
bination formed  a^^ainst  him ;  and  the  emperor,  promptea  by  so  many 
passions,  did  not  fail  to  exert  himself  with  unusual  vigour,  in  order  to  semi 
supplies,  not  ooly  of  men,  but  of  money,  whidi  were  still  more  needed, 
into  Italy. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  efforts  of  the  confederates  bore  no  proportion  to 
that  animosity  against  the  emperor,  with  which  they  seemed  to  enter  into 
the  holjr  league.  Francis,  it  was  thought,  would  have  infused  spirit  and 
vigour  into  the  whole  body.  He  had  his  lost  honour  to  repair,  many 
iniuiies  to  revenge,  and  the  station  amone  the  princes  of  Europe,  from 
which  he  had  fallen,  to  recover.  From  m  these  powerful  incitements, 
added  to  the  natural  impetuosity  of  his  temper,  a  war  more  fierce  and 
bloodj  than  axiy  that  he  had  hitherto  made  upon  his  rival;  was  expected. 
But  rrancis  had  gone  through  such  a  scene  of  distress,  and  the  impression 
it  had  made  was  still  so  freu  in  his  memory,  that  he  was  become  diffident 
of  himself,  distrustful  of  fortune,  and  desirous  of  tranouillity.  To  procure 
the  releaso  of  his  sons,  and  to  avoid  the  restitution  of  Bur&^undy  by  paying 
some  reasonable  equivalent,  were  his  chief  objects ;  and  for  the  sake  of 
these,  he  would  wiuingly  have  sacrificed  Sforza,  and  the  liberties  of  Italy, 
to  the  emperor.  He  Ottered  himself,  that  the  dread  of  the  confederacy 
which  he  oad  formed  would  of  itself  induce  Charles  to  listen  to  what  was 
eauitable :  and  was  afraid  of  employing  any  considerable  force  for  the 
relief  of  tne  Milanese,  lest  his  allies,  whom  he  hadoflen  found  to  be  more 
attentive  to  their  own  interest  than  punctual  in  fulfilling  their  engagements, 
should  abandon  him  as  soon  as  the  Imperialists  were  driven  out  of  that 
country,  and  deprive  his  negotiations  with  the  emperor  of  that  we^bt, 
which  the^  derived  from  his  being  at  the  head  of  a  powerful  league.  In 
the  mean  time  the  castle  of  Milan  was  preaed  more  closely  than  ever,  and 
Sforza  was  now  reduced  to  the  last  extremity.  The  pope  and  Venetians, 
trusting  to  Francis's  concurrence,  commanded  their  troom  to  take  the 
field,  m  order  to  relieve  him;  and  an  army  more  than  sufficient  for  that 
service  was  soon  formed.  Tne  Milanese,  passionately  attached  to  their 
unfortunate  duke,  and  no  less  exasperated  against  the  Imperialists,  who 
had  oppressed  them  so  cruelly,  were  ready  to  aid  the  confederates  in  all 
their  enterprises.  But  the  auke  d'Urbino,  their  general,  naturally  slow 
and  indecisive,  and  restrained,  besides,  b^his  ancient  enmity  to  the  family 
of  Medici,  from  taking  any  step  that  miffht  aggrandize  or  add  reputation 
to  the  pope,t  lost  some  opportunities  of  attacking  the  Imperialists  and 
raising  the  siege,  and  refused  to  improve  others.  These  delays  gave 
Bourron  time  to  bring  up  a  reinforcement  of  fresh  troops  and  a  supply  of 
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money.  He  immediately  took  tfie  command  of  the  aimy  [July  24],  and 
pushed  on  the  siege  with  such  vigour,  as  quickly  obliged  Sfona  to  surrender, 
who  retiring  to  Ix>di,  which  the  confederates  had  surprised,  left  Bourbon 
in  full  possession  of  the  rest  of  (he  dutchy,  the  investiture  of  which  the 
emperor  had  promised  to  grant  him.* 

The  Italians  began  now  to  perceive  the  ^ame  which  Francis  had  played, 
and  to  be  sensible  that,  notwithstanding  all  their  address  and  reBnements 
in  ne^tiation,  which  they  boasted  of  as  talents  peculiarly  their  own,  they 
had  for  once  been  over-reached  in  those  veiy  arts  by  a  tratnotUane  prince. 
He  bad  hitherto  thrown  almost  the  whole  burden  of  the  war  upon  them, 
taking  advantage  of  their  efforts,  in  order  to  enforce  the  proposals  which 
he  often  renewed  at  the  court  of  Madrid  for  obtaining  tne^  liberty  of  his 
sons.  The  pope  and  Venetians  expostulated  and  complained  ;t  but  as 
they  were  not  able  to  rouse  Francis  from  his  inactivity,  tneir  own  zeal  and 
vigour  eradualiy  abated,  and  Clement,  having  already  gone  farther  than 
his  timioity  usually  permitted  him,  beean  to  accuse  himself  of  rashness, 
and  to  relapse  mto  his  natural  state  of  doubt  and  uncertainty. 

All  the  emperor's  motions  depending  on  himself  alone,  were  more  brisk 
and  better  concerted.  The  narrowness  of  his  revenues,  indeed,  did  not 
allow  him  to  make  any  sudden  or  ^at  effort  in  the  field,  but  he  abundantly 
supplied  that  defect  by  bis  intnffues  and  negotiations.  The  family  of 
Colonna,  the  most  powerful  of  all  the  Roman  barons,  had  adhered  uni- 
formly to  the  Ghibellioe  or  Imperial  faction,  during  those  fierce  contentions 
between  the  popes  and  emperors,  which,  for  several  ages,  filled^  Italy  and 
Germany  with  discord  and  bloodshed.  Though  the  causes  which  at  first 
gave  birth  to  these  destructive  factions  existed  no  longer,  and  the  rage  with 
which  they  had  been  animated  was  in  a  great  measure  spent,  the  Colonnas 
still  retained  their  attachment  to  the  imperial  interest,  and  by  placing 
themselves  under  the  protection  of  the  emperors,  secured  the  quiet  pos- 
session of  their  own  territories  and  privileges.  The  cardinal  Pompeo 
Colonna,  a  man  of  a  turbulent  and  ambitious  temper,  at  that  time  the  head 
of  the  family,  had  long  been  Clement's  rival,  to  whose  influence  in  the  last 
conclave  he^  imputed  the  disappointment  of  all  his  schemes  for  attaining 
the  papal  dimity,  of  which,  from  his  known  connection  with  (he  emperor, 
he  thought  himself  secure.  To  an  aspiring  mind,  this  was  an  injury  too 
great  to  be  foigiven ;  and  though  he  had  dissembled  his  resentment  so  far 
as  to  vote  for  Clement  at  his  election,  and  to  accept  of  great  ofiices  in  his 
court,  be  waited  with  the  utmost  impatience  for  an  opportunity  of  being 
revenged.  Don  Hugo  de  Moncada,  the  Imperial  ambassador  at  Rome, 
who  was  no  stranger  to  these  sentiments,  easily  persuaded  him,  that  now 
was  the  time,  while  all  the  papal  troops  were  employed  in  Lombardy,  to 
attempt  something,  which  would  at  once  revenge  nis  own  wrongs,  and  be 
of  essential  service  to  the  emperor  his  patron.  The  pope,  however,  whose 
timidity  rendered  him  quick-sighted,  was  so  attentive  to  the  operations, 
and  began  to  be  alarmed  so  eariy,  that  he  might  have  drawn  together 
troops  sufficient  to  have  disconcerted  all  Colonna^s  measures.  But  Mon- 
cada amused  him  so  artfuUy  with  negotiations,  promises,  and  false  intelli- 
gence, that  be  lulled  asleep  all  his  suspicions,  and  prevented  his  taking 
any  of  the  precautions  necessaiy  for  his  safety ;  ana  to  the  disgrace  of  a 
prince  possessed  of  ereat  power,  as  well  as  renowned  for  political  wisdom, 
Colonna  at  the  heaa  of  three  thousand  men,  seized  one  of  the  gates  of  his 
capital,  while  he,  ima^ning  himself  to  be  in  perfect  security,  was  altogether 
unprepared  for  resisting  such  a  feeble  enetny.  The  inhabitants  of  Home 
permitted  Colonna's  troops,  from  whom  they  apprehended  no  injuiy,  to 
advance  without  opposition  [Sept.  29]  ;  the  pope's  guards  were  dispersed 
in  a  moment ;  and  Clement  himself,  terrified  at  the  <&nger,  ashamed  of  his 
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own  credulity,  and  deserted  by  almost  eyery  pefaon,  fled  with  precipitation 
into  the  casUe  of  St.  Angeloy  which  was  immediateiy  invested.  Tlie 
palace  of  the  Vatican,  tM  church  of  St.  Peter,  and  the  houses  of  the 
pope's  ministers  and  serrants,  were  plundered  in  the  most '  licentious 
manner ;  the  rest  of  the  city  was  left  unmdested.  Clement,  destitute  of 
every  things  necessary  either  ibr  subsistence  or  defence,  was  soon  obliged 
to  demand  a  capitulation ;  and  Moncada,  being  admitted  into  the  castle, 
prescribed  to  him,  with  all  the  hat^tiness  of  a  conqueror,  conditions 
which  it  was  not  in  his  power  to  reject.  The  chief  of  these  was,  that 
Clement  should  hot  only  grant  a  flill  pardon  to  the  Colonnas,  but  receive 
them  into  favour,  and  immediately  withdraw  all  the  tioops  in  his  pay  6om 
the  army  of  the  confederates  in  Lombardy.* 

The  Colonnas,  who  talked  of  nothing  less  than  of  deposing  Clement, 
and  of  placing  Pompeo,  their  kinsman,  in  the  vacant  chair  of  St.  Peter, 
exclaimed  loudly  against  a  treaty  which  left  them  at  the  mercy  of  a 
pontiff  justly  incens^  against  them,  fiut  Moncada,  attentive  only  to  his 
master's  interest,  paid  little  r^ard  to  their  complaints,  and,  by  this  fortu- 
nate measure,  broke  entirely  the  power  of  the  confederates. 

^liile  the  army  of  the  confederates  suffered  such  a  considerable  diminu- 
tion, the  ImperiaJists  received  two  g^at  reinforeements ;  one  from  Spain, 
under  the  command  of  Lannoy  and  Alarcon,  which  amounted  to  six  thou- 
sand men ;  the  other  was  raised  in  the  empire  by  George  Fronspeig,  a 
German  nobleman,  who  having  served  in  Italy  with  great  reputation,  had 
acquired  such  influence  and  popularity,  that  multitude  of  his  countiymen, 
ibnd  on  eveiy  occasion  of  engaging  in  military  enteiprises,  and  impatient 
at  ftat  juncture  to  escape  from  the  oppression  which  they  felt  in  religious 
as  well  as  civil  matters>  crowded  to  his  standaid ;  so  that,  without  any 
other  gratuity  than  the  payment  of  a  crown  to  each  man,  fourteen  thousand 
enlisted  in  his  service.  To  these  the  archduke  Ferdinand  added  two  thou- 
sand hone,  levied  in  the  Austrian  dominions.  But  although  the  emperor 
had  raised  troops,  he  could  not  remit  the  sums  necessaiy  for  their  support. 
His  ordinary  revenues  were  exhausted ;  the  credit  of  princes,  during  the 
infancy  of  commerce,  was  not  extensive ;  and  the  Cortes  of  Castile,  though 
every  art  had  been  tried  to  gain  them,  and  some  innovations  had  been  made 
in  tne  constitution,  in  or&r  to  secure  their  concurrence,  peremptorily 
refused  to  grant  Charies  any  extraordinary  supply  ;t  so  that  the  more  his 
army  incre^ed  in  number,  the  more  were  his  generals  embarrassed  and 
distressed.  Bourbon,  in  particular,  was  involved  in  such  difficulties,  that 
he  stood  in  need  of  all  his  address  and  courage  if  order  to  extricate  him- 
self. Laige  sums  were  due  to  tiie  Spanish  troops  already  in  the  Milanese, 
when  Fronsperg  arrived  with  sixteen  thousand  nupgiy  Germans,  destitute 
of  eveiy  thing.  Both  macle  their  demands  with  equal  fierceness ;  the 
former  claiming  their  arrears,  and  the  latter  the  pay  which  had  been  pro- 
mised them  on  their  entering  Lombardy.  Bourbon  was  altogether  inca- 
pable of  fmag  satisfaction  to  either.  In  this  situation,  he  was  constrained 
to  commit  acts  of  violence  extremely  shocking  to  his  own  nature,  which 
was  generous  and  humane.  He  seized  the  principal  citizens  of  Milan,  and 
by  threats,  and  even  by  torture,  forced  from  them  a  considerable  sum  ; 
he  rifled  the  churches  of  all  their  plate  and  ornaments;  the  inadequate 
supply  which  these  afforded,  he  dWibuted  amo^  the  soldiers,  with 
so  many  soothing  expressions  of  his  sympathy  and  aflection,  that,  though  it 
fell  far  short  of  the  sums  due  to  them,  it  appeased  their  present  munnurs.t 

Among  other  expedients  for  raising  money,  Bourbon  granted  his  life  and 
liberTjr  to  Morone,  who  havine  been  kept  in  prison  since  his  intrigue  with 
Pescara,  had  been  condemned  to  die  by  the  Spanish  judges  empowered  to 
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try  him.  For  this  remission  he  paid  twenty  thousand  ducats;  and 
such  were  his  singular  talents,  and  the  wonderful  ascendant  which  he 
always  acquired  over  the  minds  of  those  to  whom  he  had  access,  that  in 
a  few  days  from  beings  Bourbon's  prisoner,  he  became  his  prime  confident, 
with  whom  he  consulted  in  all  amurs  of  importance.  To  his  insinuations 
must  be  imputed  the  suspicions  which  Bourbon  bepn  to  entertain,  that 
the  emperor  had  never  intended  to  grant  him  the  mvestiture  of  Milan, 
but  had  appointed  Leyva,  and  the  other  Spanish  generals,  rather  to  be 
spies  on  his  conduct,  than  to  co-operate  heartily  towards  the  execution  of 
his  schemes.  To  him  likewise,  as  he  still  retained,  at  the  age  of  four- 
score, all  the  enterprising  spirit  of  youth,  may  be  attributea  the  bold 
and  unexpected  measure  on  which  Bourbon  soon  after  ventured.* 

Such,  indeed,  were  the  exigencies  of  the  Imperial  troops  in  the  Milanese, 
that  it  became  indispensably  necessary  to  take  some  immediate  step  for 
their  relief.  The  arrears  of  the  soldiers  increased  daily ;  the  emperor 
made  no  remittances  to  his  generals  :  and  the  utmost  rigour  of  militaiy 
extortion  could  draw  nothing  more  from  a  country  entirely  drained  and 
ruined.  In  this  situation  there  was  no  choice  leflt,  but  eitner  to  disband 
the  army,  or  to  march  for  subsistence  into  the  enemy's  countiy.  The  ter- 
ritories of  the  Venetians  lay  nearest  at  hand ;  but  they,  with  their  usual 
foresight  and  prudence,  had  taken  such  precautions  as  secured  them  frorn^ 
any  insult.  Nothing,  therefore,  remained  but  to  invade  the  dominions  of 
the  church,  or  of  the  Florentines ;  and  Clement  had  of  late  acted  such  a 
part  as  merited  the  severest  vengeance  from  the  emperor.  No  sooner  did 
the  papal  troops  return  to  Rome,  after  the  insurrection  of  the  Colonnas, 
than,  without  paying  any  regaid  to  the  treaty  with  Moncada,  he  degraded 
the  cardinal  Colonna,  excommunicated  die  rest  of  the  family,  seized  their 
places  of  strength,  and  wasted  their  lands  with  all  the  cruelty  which  the 
smart  of  a  recent  injury  naturally  excites.  After  this,  he  turned  his  anns 
against  Naples,  and,  as  his  operations  were  seconded  by  the  French  fleet, 
be  made  some  pnxpress  towards  the  conquest  of  that  kingdom  ;  the  vice- 
roy being  no  less  oestittite  than  the  other  Imperial  generals  of  the  money 
requisite  for  a  vigorous  defence.? 

1527.]  These  proceeding's  of  the  pope  iustified,  in  appearance,  the 
measures  which  Bourbon's  situation  reuderea  necessary ;  and  he  set  about 
executing  them  under  such  disadvantages,  as  fumishea  the  strongest  proof 
both  of  me  despair  to  which  he  was  reduced,  and  of  the  greatness  of  his 
abilities  which  were  able  to  surmount  so  many  obstacles.  Haviner  com- 
mitted the  government  of  Milan  to  Ley  va,  whom  he  was  not  unwilling  to 
leave  behind,  he  began  nis  march  in  the  depth  of  winter  [Jan.  30],  at  the 
head  of  twenty-five  thousand  men,  composed  of  nations  differing  from 
each  other  in  language  and  manners  ;  without  money,  without  magazines, 
without  artillery,  without  carriages ;  in  short,  without  any  of  those  things 
which  are  necessary  to  the  smallest  party,  and  which  seem  essential  to  the 
existence  and  motions  of  a  ^at  army.  His  route  lay  through  a  countiy 
cut  by  rivers  and  mountains,  in  which  tne  roads  were  almost  impracticable ; 
as  an  addition  to  his  difficulties,  the  enemy's  army,  superior  to  his  own  in 
number,  was  at  hand  to  watch  all  his  motions,  and  to  improve  every 
advantajec.  But  his  troops,  impatient  of  their  present  hardships,  and 
allured  by  the  hopes  of  immense  booty,  without  considering  how  ill  pro- 
rided  they  were  tor  a  march,  followea  him  with  ereat  cheerfulness,  liis 
fiist  scheme  was  to  have  made  himself  master  of  Placentia,  and  to  have 

Satified  his  soldiers  with  the  plunder  of  that  city ;  but  the  vigilance  of 
e  confederate  generals  rendered  the  desien  abortive  ;  nor  had  ne  better 
success  in  his  project  for  the  reduction  of  Bologna,  which  was  seasonably 
supplied  with  as  many  troops  as  secured  it  from  the  insults  of  an  army 
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wUch  had  neither  aitiUeiy  nor  ammunition.  Having^  failed  in  both  these 
attempts  to  become  master  of  some  great  city,  he  was  under  a  necessity 
of  advancins^  But  he  bad  now  been  two  months  in  the  field  ;  his  troops 
had  sufiferedeTeiy  calamity  that  a  long  marcht  together  with  the  uncommoa 
rigour  of  the  ^^^ason,  could  bring  upon  men  destitute  of  all  neoessanr 
accommodations  in  an  enemy's  countir  ;  the  magnificent  promises  to  whidi 
they  tnisted,  had  hitherto  proved  altogether  vain ;  they  saw  no  piospect 
of  relief;  tbeir  patience  tried  to  the  utmost,  failed  at  last*  and  they  broke 
out  into  open  mutiny.  Some  officers,  who  rashly  attempted  to  restrain 
them,  fell  victims  to  their  fuiy ;  Bourbon  himself,  not  daring  to  appear 
during  the  fint  transports  of  their  ra^e,  was  oblieed  to  fly  secretly  from 
his  quarters.*  But  this  sudden  ebullition  of  wrath  oegan  at  last  to  subside ; 
when  Bourbon,  who  possessed  in  a  wonderful  degree  the  ait  of  governing 
the  minds  cf  soldiers,  renewed  his  promises  with  more  confidence  than 
Ibrroeriy,  and  assured  them  that  they  would  be  soon  accomplished.  He 
endeavoured  to  render  their  hardships  more  tolerable,  by  partaking  of  them 
himself ;  he  fared  no  better  than  the  meanest  sentinel ;  be  marched  along 
with  them  on  foot ;  he  ioined  them  in  singing  their  camp  ballads,  in  which, 
with  high  praises  of  nis  valour,  they  mingled  many  strokes  of  militaiy 
raillery  on  nis  poverty ;  and  wherever  they  came,  he  allowed  them,  as  a 
foretaste  of  what  he  had  promised,  to  plunder  the  adjacent  villages  at 
discretion.  £ncouraged  by  all  these  soothing  arts,  they  entiieljf  ibif;ot 
their  sufferings  and  complaints,  and  followed  him  with  tne  same  impbcit 
confidence  as  formerly  .f 

Bourbon,  meanwhile,  carefully  concealed  his  intentions.  Rome  and 
Florence,  not  knowing  on  which  the  blow  would  fall,  were  held  in  the 
most  disauietine'  state  of  suspense.  Clement,  equally  solicitous  for  the 
safety  of  ootfa,  fluctuated  in  more  than  his  usual  uncertainty  ;  and  while 
the  rapid  approach  of  danger  called  for  prompt  and  decisive  measures, 
he  spent  the  time  in  deliberations  which  came  to  no  issue,  or  in  taking 
resolutions,  which,  next  day,  his  restless  mind,  more  sagacious  in  discern- 
ing than  in  obviating  difficulties,  overturned,  without  being  able  to  fix  on 
what  should  be  substituted  in  their  place.  At  one  time  he  determined  to 
unite  himself  more  closely  than  ever  with  his  allies,  and  to  push  on  the 
war  with  vigour ;  at  anotner,  he  inclined  to  brine  all  differences  to  a  final 
accommodation  by  a  treaty  with  Lannoy,  who,  knowinr  his  passion  for 
nej^otiation,  solicited  him  incessantly  with  proposals  for  that  purpose. 
His  timidity  at  lenetb  prevailed,  and  led  him  to  conclude  an  agreement 
with  Lannoy  [March  15 J,  of  which  the  following  were  the  chiefarticles : 
That  a  suspension  of  arms  should  take  place  between  the  Pontifical  and 
Imperial  troops  for  eight  months;  That  Clement  should  advance  sixty 
thousand  crowns  towards  satisfying  the  demands  of  the  Imperial  army; 
That  the  Colonnas  should  be  alsolved  from  censure,  and  their  former 
dignities  and  possessions  be  restored  to  them ;  That  the  viceroy  should 
come  to  Rome,  and  prevent  Bourbon  from  approaching  nearer  to  that  city, 
or  to  Florence.|  On  this  has^  treaty,  which  deprived  him  of  all  hopes 
of  assistance  from  his  allies,  without  affording  him  any  solid  foundation  of 
security,  Clement  relied  so  firmly,  that,  like  a  man  extricated  at  once  out 
of  all  aifficulties,  he  was  at  perfect  ease,  and  in  the  fulness  of  hi^  con- 
fidence disbanded  all  his  troops,  except  as  many  as  were  sufficient  to  guard 
his  own  person.  This  amaziitf  confidence  of  Clement^s,  who  on  eveiy 
other  occasion  was  fearful  and  suspicious  to  excess,  appeared  so  unac- 
countable to  Guicciardini,  who,  bein^  at  that  time  the  pontifical  commis- 
saiy-eeneral  and  resident  in  the  confederate  army,  had  great  opportunities 
as  well  as  great  abilities,  for  observing  how  chimerical  all  his  hopes  weic» 
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that  be  imputes  (be  pope^s  ponduct,  at  this  juncture,  wholly  to  iofatuttioDf 
which  those  who  are  dooined  to  ruiD  cannot  avoid.'* 

Lannoy,  it  would  seem,  intended  to  have  executed  the  treaty  with  great 
sincerity ;  and  having  detached  Clement  from  the  confederacy,  wished  to 
torn  Bourbon's  arms  aeainst  the  Venetians,  who,  of  all  the  powers  at  war 
with  the  emperor,  had  exerted  the  greatest  vigour.  Witn  this  view  he 
detached  a  courier  to  Bourbon,  informing  him  of  the  suspension  of  arms, 
which,  in  the  name  of  their  common  master,  he  had  concluded  with  the 
pope.  Bourbon  had  other  schemes,  and  he  had  prosecuted  them  now  too 
far  to  think  of  retreating.  To  have  mentioned  a  retreat  to  his  soldiers 
would  have  been  dangerous ;  his  command  was  independent  on  Lannoy ; 
he  was  fond  of  mortifying  a  man  whom  he  had  reasons  to  hate  ;  for  these 
reasons,  without  paying  the  least  regard  to  the  message,  be  continued  to 
ravage  the  ecclesiastic  territories,  and  to  advance  towards  Florence. 
Upon  this,  all  Clement's  terror  and  anxietf  retunung  with  new  force,  he 
had  recourse  to  Lannoy,  and  entreated  and.  conjured  him  to  put  a  stop  to 
Bourbon's  progress.  Lannoy  accordingly  set  out  for  his  camp,  but  dorst 
not  approacn  it ;  Bourbon's  soldiers  having  got  notice  of  the  truce,  ra^ed 
and  tnreatened,  demanding  the  accomplishment  of  the  promises  to  which 
they  had  trusted ;  their  general  himself  could  hardly  restrain  them ;  eveiy 
person  in  Rome  perceived  that  nothing  remained  but  to  prepare  for 
resisting  a  storm  wnicb  it  was  now  iomossible  to  dispel.  Clement  alone, 
reiving  on  some  ambiguous  and  deceitful  professions  which  Bourbon  made 
of  nis  inclination  towards  peace,  sunk  back  into  his  former  security.! 

Bourbon,  on  his  part,  was  far  from  being  free  from  solicitude.  All  his 
attempts  op  any  place  of  importance  had  hitherto  miscarried ;  and  Fio^ 
rence,  towards  which  he  had  oeen  approaching  for  some  time,  was,  by  the 
airival  of  the  duke  d'Urbioo's  army,  put  in  a  condition  to  set  his  power 
at  defiance.  As  it  now  became  necessaiy  to  change  his  route,  and  to  take 
instantly  some  new  resolution,  he  fixed  without  hesitation  on  one  which 
WIS  no  less  daring  m  itself,  than  it  was  impious,  according  to  the  opinion 
of  that  age.  This  was  to  assault  and  plunder  Home.  Many  reasons, 
however,  prompted  him  to  it.  He  was  fond  of  thwarting  Lannoy,  who 
had  undertaken  for  the  safety  of  that  city ;  he  imagined  tluit  the  emperor 
would  be  highly  pleased  to  see  Clement,  the  chief  author  of  the  leagjue 
aflpainst  him,  humbled ;  he  flattered  himself  that,  by  gratifying  the  rapacity 
of  his  soldiers  with  such  immense  booty,  he  would  attach  them  for  ever  to 
his  interest ;  or  (which  is  still  more  probable  than  any  of  these)  he  hoped 
that,  by  means  of  the  power  and  fame  which  he  would  acquire  fixun  the 
conquest  of  the  first  city  in  Christendom,  he  might  lay  tne  foundation 
of  an  independent  power ;  and  that,  after  shaking  off  all  connection  with 
the  emperor,  he  might  take  possession  of  Naples,  or  of  some  of  the  Italian 
states,  m  his  own  name.| 

Whatever  his  motives  were,  be  executed  his  resolution  with  a  rapidity 
equal  to  the  boldness  with  which  he  had  formed  it.  -  His  soldiers,  now 
that  they  had  their  prey  full  in  view,  complained  neither  of  fatigue,nor 
femine,  nor  want  of  pay.  No  sooner  did  tney  b^in  to  move  from  Tus- 
cany towards  Rome,  than  the  pope,  sensible  at  last  now  fallacious  the  hopes 
haa  been  on  which  he  reposed,  started  from  his  security.  But  no  time 
now  remained  even  for  a  bold  and  decisive  pontiff  to  have  taken  proper 
measures,  or  to  have  formed  any  effectual  plan  of  defence.  Under  Cle- 
ment's feeble  conduct,  all  was  consternation,  disorder,  and  irresolution. 
He  collected,  however,  such  of  his  disbanded  soldiers  as  still  remained  in 
the  city ;  he  armed  the  artificers  of  Rome,  and  the  footmen  and  train* 
bearen  of  the  cardinals ;  he  repaired  the  breaches  in  the  walk ;  he  began 
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to  erect  new  woiks ;  he  excommuDicated  Bourbon  and  all  his  tioopsy 
branding  the  Gennaos  with  the  name  of  Lutherans,  and  the  Spaniards  with 
that  of  Moon.*  Trusting  to  these  ineffectual  military  preparations,  or  to 
his  spiritual  arms,  which  were  still  more  despised  bj  rapacious  soldiers, 
he  seems  to  have  laid  aside  his  natural  timidity,  and,  contrary  to  the 
advice  of  all  his  counsellors,  determined  to  wait  the  approach  of  an  enemy 
whom  he  might  easily  have  avoided  by  a  timely  retreat. 

Bourbon,  who  saw  the  necessity  of  despatch,  now  that  his  intentions 
were  known,  advanced  with  such  speed,  that  he  gained  several  marches 
OD  the  duke  d'Urbino's  army,  and  encamped  in  the  plains  of  Rome  on  the 
evening  of  the  fifth  of  May.  From  thence  he  showed  his  soldiers  the 
I>alaces  and  churches  of  that  city,  into  which,  as  the  capital  of  the  Chris- 
tian commonwealth,  the  riches  ot  all  Europe  had  flowed  during  many  cen- 
turies, without  having  been  once  violated  by  any  hostile  hand  j  ana  com- 
manding them  to  refresh  themselves  at  njght,  as  a  preparation  for  the 
assault  next  day,  promised  them,  in  rewara  of  their  toils  and  valour,  the 
possession  of  allthe  treasures  accumulated  there. 

Early  in  the  momine,  Bourbon,  who  had  determined  to  distinguish  that 
day  either  by  his  deam  or  the  success  of  his  enterprise,  appeared  at  the 
bead  of  his  troops,  clad  in  complete  aitnour,  above  which  ne  wore  a  vest 
of  vvhite  tissue,  that  he  might  be  more  conspicuous  both  to  his  friends  and 
to  bis  enemies :  and  as  all  depended  on  one  bold  impression,  he  led  them 
instantly  to  scaie  the  walls.  Three  distinct  bodies,  one  of  Germans,  ano- 
ther of  Spaniards,  and  the  last  of  Italians,  the  three  different  nations  of 
whom  the  army  was  composed,  were  appointed  to  this  service  ;  a  sepa- 
rate attack  was  assigned  to  each ;  and  the  whole  army  advanced  to  sujs- 
port  them  as  occasion  should  require.  A  thick  mist  concealed  their 
approach  until  thej  reached  almost  the  brink  of  the  ditch,  which  surrounded 
the  suburbs :  having  planted  their  ladders  in  a  moment,  each  brigade . 
itudied  on  to  the  assault  with  an  impetuositr  heightened  by  national  emu- 
lation. They  were  received  at  first  with  fortitude  equal  to  their  own ; 
the  Swiss  in  the  pope's  guards,  and  the  veteran  soldiers  who  had  been 
assembled,  fought  with  a  courage  becoming  men  to  whom  the  defence  of 
the  noblest  city  in  the  world  was  intrusted.  Bourbon's  troops,  notwith- 
standing all  their  valour,  gained  no  ground,  and  even  began  to  eive  way ; 
when  their  leader,  perceiving  that  on  this  critical  moment  the  Tate  of  toe 
day  depended,  leaped  from  his  horse,  pressed  to  the  firont,  snatched  a 
scaling  ladder  from  a  soldier,  planted  it  against  the  wall,  and  began  to 
mount  it.  encouraging  his  men  with  his  voice  and  hand  to  follow  him. 
But  at  that  veiy  instant,  a  musket  bullet  from  the  ramparts  pierced  his 
groin  with  a  wound,  which  he  immediately  felt  to  be  mortal ;  but  he 
retained  so  much  presence  of  mind,  as  to  desire  those  who  were  near  him 
to  cover  his  body  with  a  cloak,  that  his  death  might  not  dishearten  his 
troops ;  and  soon  afler  he  expired  with  a  courage  worthy  of  a  belter 
cause,  and  which  would  have  entitled  him  to  the  highest  praise,  if  he  had 
thos  fallen  in  defence  of  his  countiy,  not  at  the  head  of  its  enemies.t 

This  fatal  event  could  not  be  concealed  from  the  anny ;  the  soldiers 
soon  rbissed  their  general,  whom  they  were  accustomed  to  see  in  every 
time  c^  danger ;  but,  instead  of  being  disheartened  by  their  loss,  it  aiji- 
mated  them  with  new  valour ;  the  name  of  Bourbon  resounded  along  the 
line,  accompanied  with  the  ciy  of  blood  and  revenge.  The  veterans  who 
defended  the  walls  were  soon  overpowered  by  numbers ;  the  untrained 
body  of  city  recruits  fled  at  the  sight  of  danger,  and  the  enemy,  with  ure 
aistible  violence,  rushed  into  the  town. 

During  the  combat,  Clement  was  employed  at  the  high  altar  of  St 
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Peter^s  church  in  ofienng  up  to  Heaven  unavailing  prayers  for  Tictorr* 
No  sooner  was  he  informed  that  his  troops  began  to  give  way,  than  he 
fled  with  precipitation ;  and  with  an  infatuation  still  more  amazing  than 
any  thing  already  mentioned,  instead  of  making  his  escape  by  the  oppo- 
site eate,  where  there  was  no  enemy  to  oppose  it,  he  shut  oimseu  up, 
together  with  thirteen  cardinals,  the  ioreign  ambassadors,  and  many  per- 
sons of  distinction,  in  the  castle  of  St.  Angelo,  which,  from  his  late  mis- 
fortune, he  might  have  known  to  be  an  insecure  retreat.  In  his  way  from 
the  Vatican  to  that  fortress,  he  saw  his  troops  flying  before  an  enemy  who 
pursued  without  giving  quarter ;  he  heard  the  ones  and  lamentations  of 
the  Roman  citizens,  and  beheld  the  beginning  of  those  calamities  which 
his  own  credulity  and  ill  conduct  had  brought  upon  his  subjects.* 

It  is  impossible  to  describe,  or  even  to  imagine,  the  misery  and  horror  of 
that  scene  which  followed.  Whatever  a  city  taken  by  storm  can  dread 
from  military  rase,  unrestrained  by  discipline;  whatever  excesses  the 
ferocity  of  the  uermans,  the  avarice  of  the  Spaniards,  or  the  licentious- 
ness of  the  Italians  could  commit,  these  the  wretched  inhabitants  were 
obliged  to  suffer.  Churches,  palaces,  and  the  houses  of  private  persons, 
were  plundered  without  distinction.  No  age,  or  character,  or  sex,  was 
exempt  from  injury.  Cardinals,  nobles,  priests,  matrons,  YiT^ioB,  were  all 
the  prey  of  soldiers,  and  at  the  mercy  of  men  deaf  to  the  voice  of  human- 
ity. Nor  did  these  outrages  cease,  as  is  usual  in  towns  which  are  carried 
by  assault,  when  the  first  fury  of  the  storm  was  over ;  the  Imperialists 
kept  possession  of  Rome  several  months ;  and,  durine  all  that  time,  the 
insolence  and  brutality  of  the  soldiers  hardly  abated.  Their  booty  inr 
ready  money  alone  amounted  to  a  million  of  ducats ;  what  they  raised  by 
ransoms  ana  exactions  far  exceeded  that  sum.  Rome,  though  taken  seve- 
ral different  times  by  the  northern  nations  who  overran  the  empire  in  the 
£fth  and  sixth  centuries,  was  never  treated  with  so  much  cruelty  by  the 
barbarous  and  heathen  Huns,  Vandals,  or  Goths,  as  now  by  the  bigoted 
subjects  of  a  Catholic  monarch.t 

Afler  Bourbon's  death,  the  command  of  the  Imperial  army  deyolved  on 
Philibert  de  Chalons  prince  of  Orange,  who  witn  difficulty  prevailed  on 
as  many  of  his  soldiers  to  desist  from  the  pillage  as  were  necessaiy  to 
invest  the  castle  of  St.  An^lo.  Clement  was  immediately  sensible  df 
his  error  in  having  retired  mto  that  ill-provided  and  untenable  fort.  But 
as  the  Imperialist  scorning  discipline,  and  intent  only  on  plunder,  pushed 
the  siege  with  little  vigour,  he  did  not  despair  of  holding  out  until  the  duke 
d'Urbino  could  come  to  his  relief.  That  general  advanced  at  the  head  of 
an  army  composed  of  Venetians,  Florentines,  and  Swiss,  in  the  pay  of 
France,  of  sufficient  strength  to  have  delivered  Clement  from  the  present 
danger.  But  d'Urbino,  preferring  the  indulgence  of  his  hatred  against 
the  family  of  Medici  to  the  glory  of  delivering  the  cai)ital  of  Christendom, 
and  the  head  of  the  church,  pronounced  the  enterprise  to  be  too  hazar- 
dous ;  and  from  an  exquisite  refinement  in  revenge,  having  marched  for- 
ward so  far,  that  his^  army  being  seen  from  the  ramparts  of  St.  Angcio, 
flattered  the  pope  with  the  prospect  of  certain  relief,  he  immediately 
wheeled  about  and  retired.t  Clement,  deprived  of  every  resource,  and 
reduced  to  such  extremity  of  famine  as  to  feed  on  ass's  flesn,§  was  obliged 
to  capitulate  [June  6]  on  such  conditions  as  the  conquerors  were  pleased 
to  prescribe.  He  agreed  to  pay  four  hundred  thousand  ducats  to  the  army ; 
to  surrender  to  the  emperor  all  the  places  of*  strength  belonging  to  the 
church  ;  and,  besides  giving  hostages,  to  remain  a  prisoner  himself  until 
the  chief  articles  vvere  performed.  He  was  committed  to  the  care  of 
Alarcon,  who,  by  his  severe  vig^ance  in  guarding  Francis,  had  given  full 
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pioot  of  his  he'vog  qualified  for  that  office ;  and  thus,  by  a  singular  acci- 
dent,  the  same  man  had  the  custody  of  the  two  most  illustrious  personages 
who  had  been  made  prisoners  in  £urope  during  several  ages. 

The  account  of  this  extraordinaiy  and  unexpected  event  was  no  less 
surprising  than  agreeable  to  the  emperor.  But  in  order  to  conceal  his  joy 
from  his  subjects,  who  were  filled  with  horror  at  the  success  and  crimes  of 
their  countiymen,  and  to  lessen  the  indignation  of  the  rest  of  Europe,  be 
declared  that  Rome  had  been  assaulted  without  any  order  fiv>m  him.  He 
wrote  to  all  the  princes  with  whom  he  was  in  alliance,  disclaiming  his 
having  had  any  knowledge  of  Bourbon's  intention.*  He  put  himself  and 
court  mto  mourning ;  commanded  the  rejoicings  which  had  been  ordered 
for  the  birth  of  bis  son  Philip  to  be  stopped ;  and  employed  an  artifice  no 
less  hypocritical  than  gross ;  he  appointed  prayers  and  processions  throueb- 
out  all  Spain  for.  the  recoveiy  oi  the  pone's  liberty,  which,  by  an  order 
to  his  generals,  he  could  have  immediately  {^nted  nim.t 

The  good  fortune  of  the  house  of  Austna  was  no  less  conspicuous  in 
another  part  of  Europe.  Solyman  having  invaded  Hungary  witn  an  army 
of  three  hundred  thousand  men,  Lewis  II.,  king  of  that  countiy  and  of 
Bohemia,  a  weak  and  inexperienced  prince,  advanced  rashly  to  meet  him 
with  a  body  of  men  which  did  not  amount  to  thirty  thousand.  With  an 
imprudence  still  more  unpardonable,  he  eave  the  command  of  these  troops 
to  Paul  Tomorri,  a  Franciscan  monk,  arcnbishop  of  Golocza.  This  awk- 
ward general,  in  the  dress  of  his  order,  girt  with  its  cord,  marched  at  the 
head  of  the  troops;  and,  hurried  on  by  his  own  presumption,  aA  well  as  by 
the  impetuosity  of  nobles  who  despised  danger,  but  were  impatient  of  long 
service,  he  fought  the  battle  of  Mohacz  [August  29, 1626],  in  which  the 
king,  the  flower  of  the  Hui^arian  nobility,  andupwaids  of  twenty  thousand 
men,  fell  the  victims  of  his  folly  and  ill  conduct.  Solyman,  after  nis  victoiy, 
seized  and  kept  possession  of  several  towns  of  the  neatest  strength  in  the 
southern  provmces  of  Hungaiy,  and,  overrunning  the  rest  of  the  country^ 
carried  near  two  hundred  thousand  persons  into  captivity.  As  Lewis  was 
the  last  male  of  the  royal  family  of  Jagellon,  the  archduke  Ferdinand 
claimed  both  his  crowns.  This  claim  was  founded  on  a  double  title ;  the 
one  derived  from  the  ancient  pretensions  of  the  hoise  of  Austria  to  both 
kingdoms;  the  other  from  the  right  of  his  wife,  the  only  sister  of  the 
deceased  monarch.  The  feudal  institutions,  however, subsisted  both  in  Hun- 
gary and  Bohemia  in  such  vigour,  and  the  nobles  possessed  such  extensive 
power,  that  the  crowns  were  still  elective,  and  Ferdinand's  rights,  if  th^ 
bad  not  been  powerfully  supported,  would  have  met  with  little  legara. 
But  his  own  personal  merit ;  the  respect  due  to  the  brother  oCthe  greatest 
monarch  in  Christendom ;  the  necessity  of  choosing  a  prince  able  to  afford 
his  subjects  some  additional  protection  against  the  Turkish  arms,  which,  as 
they  had  recently  felt  their  power,  they  greatly  dreaded ;  together  with 
the  intrigues  of  nis  sister,  who  bad  been  mamed  to  the  late  King,  over- 
came the  prejudices  which  the  Hungarians  had  conceived  against  the  arch- 
duke as  a  foreigner;  and  though  a  considerable  par^  voted  for  the  Vay- 
wrode  of  Transylvania,  at  length  secured  Ferdmana  the  throne  of  that 
kingdom.  The  states  of  Bohemia  imitated  the  example  of  their  neigh- 
bour kingdom :  but  in  order  to  ascertain  and  secure  their  own  privileges, 
they  obliged  Ferdinand,  before  his  coronation,  to  subscribe  a  deed  which 
they  termed  a  Reverse^  declaring  that  he  held  that  crown  not  by  any  pre- 
vious right,  but  by  their  patuitous  and  voluntaiy  election.  By  such  a  vast 
accession  of  territories,  the  hereditary  possession  of  which  they  secured  in 
process  of  time  to  their  family,  the  princes  of  the  house  of  Austria  attained 
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that  pre-eminence  in  power  which  had  rendered  them  so  formidable  to  the 
rest  ofijrennaii^.* 

The  dissensions  between  the  pope  and  emperor  proved  extremely 
fiiTourable  to  the  progress  of  Lutheranism.  Charles,  exasperated  by  Cle- 
ment's conduct,  and  nilly  employed  in  opposing  the  league  which  he  had 
formed  against  him,  had  little  inclination  and  less  leisure,  to  take  any 
measures  for  suppressing  the  new  opinions  in  Germany.  In  a  diet  of  the 
empire  held  at  Spires  [June  SS,  1626],  the  state  of  religion  came  to  be 
considered ;  and  all  that  the  emperor  required  of  the  princes  was,  that  they 
would  wait  patientl]r,  and  without  encouraging  irniovatioos,  for  the  meetii^ 
of  a  genera)  council  which  he  had  demanded  of  the  pope.  They,  in 
return,  acknowledged  the  convocation  of  a  council  to  be  the  proper  and 
regular  step  towaras  reforming  abuses  in  the  church ;  but  contended  that 
a  national  council  held  in  Germany  would  be  more  eiSfectual  for  that  pur- 
pose than  what  he  had  proposed.  To  his  advice,  concemiqg  the  dis- 
couragement of  innovations,  they  paid  so  little  regard,  that  even  during  the 
meeting  of  the  diet  at  Spires,  the  divines  who  attended  the  elector  of  Sax- 
ony and  landgrave  of  Hesse-Cassel  thither,  preached  publicly,  and  admin- 
istered the  sacraments  according  to  the  rights  of  the  reformed  church.t 
The  emperor's  own  example  embddened  the  Germans  to  treat  the  papal 
authority  with  litde  reverence.  During  the  heat  of  his  resentment  against 
Clement,  he  had  published  a  long  reply  to  an  angry  brief,  which  the  pope 
had  intended  as  an  apology  for  nis  own  conduct.  In  this  manifesto,  the 
emperor,  after  having  enumerated  many  instances  of  that  pontifiPs  ingrati- 
tude, deceit,  and  amoition,  all  which  be  painted  in  the  strongest  and  most 
aggravated  colours,  appealed  from  him  to  a  general  council.  At  the  same 
time  he  wrote  to  the  college  of  cardinals,  complaining  of  Clement's  par- 
tiality and  injustice :  and  requiring  them,  if  he  refused  or  delayed  to  call 
a  council,  to  show  tneir  concern  for  the  peace  of  the  Christian  church,  so 
shamefully  neglected  by  its  chief  pastor,  by  summoning  that  assembly  in 
their  pwn  name.|  This  manifesto,  litde  inierior  in  virulence  to  the  invec- 
tives of  Luther  himself,  was  dispersed  over  Germany  with  great  industry, 
and  being  eagerly  read  by  persons  of  every  raids;,  did  much  mote  than 
oounterb^ance  the  effect  ol  all  Charles's  declarations  against  the  new 
opinions. 
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Thb  account  of  the  cruel  manner  in  which  the  pope  had  been  treated 
611ed  all  Europe  with  astonishment  or  horror.  To  see  a  Christian  empe- 
ror, who  by  possessmg  that  di^ty  ought  to  have  been  the  protector  and 
advocate  of  tne  holy  see,  lay  violent  hands  on  him  who  represented  Christ 
on  earth,  and  detain  his  sacred  person  in  a  rigorous  captivity,  was  con- 
sidered as  an  impiety  that  merited  the  severest  vengeance,  and  which 
called^  for  &e  immediate  interposition  of  every  dutiful  son  of  the  Church. 
Francis  and  Hemr,  alarmed  at  the  progress  of  the  Imperial  arms  in  Italy, 
had  even  before  the  taking  of  Rome,  entered  into  a  closer  alliance ;  and  in 
order  to  give  some  check  to  the  emperor's  ambition,  had  agreed  to  make 
a  vigorous  diversion  in  the  Low-Countries.  The  force  ofevery  motive 
which  had  influenced  them  at  that  time  was  now  increased;  and  to  these 
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were  added  the  desire  of  rescuing  \he  pope  out  of  the  emperor's  hands,  a 
measure  do  less  politic  than  it  appearea  to  be  pious.  This,  howerer,  ren« 
dered  it  necessaiy  to  abandon  their  hostile  intentions  against  the  Low- 
Countries,  and  to  make  Italy  the  seat  of  war,  as  it  was  by  vigorous  ope 
rations  there  they  night  contribute  most  effectually  towards  delivering 
Rome,  and  setting  Clement  at  liberty.  Francis  bein^  now  sensible  that,  in 
his  sy^stem  with  regard  to  the  affiiirs  of  Italy,  the  spirit  of  refinement  had 
earned  him  too  far:  and  that  by  an  excess  of  remissness,  he  had  allowed 
Charles  to  attain  advantages  wnich  he  might  easily  have  prevented ;  was 
eager  to  make  reparation  for  an  error,  of  which  he  was  not  often  guilty, 
by  an  activity  more  suitable  to  his  temper.  H^nry  thought  his  interposi- 
tion necessary,  in  order  to  hinder  the  emperor  from  becoming  master  of  all 
Italy,  and  acquiring  by  that  means  sucn  superiority  of  power,  as  would 
enaoie  him  for  the  future  to  dictate  without  control  to  the  other  princes  of 
Europe.  Wolsey,  whom  Francis  had  taken  care  to  secure  by  flattery  and 
presents,  the  certain  methods  of  gaining  his  favour,  neglectea  nothing  that 
could  incense  his  master  a^inst  the  emperor.  Besides  all  these  public 
considerations,  Henry  was  influenced  by  one  of  a  more  private  nature ; 
havii^  begun  about  this  time  to  form  his  great  scheme  of  divorcing 
Catherine  of  Aragon,  towards  the  execution  oi  which  he  knew  that  the 
sanction  of  papal  authority  would  be  necessary,  he  was  desirous  to  acquire 
as  much  ment  as  possible  with  Clement,  by  appearing  to  be  the  diicf 
instrument  of  his  deliverance. 

The  negotiation,  between  princes  thus  disposed,  was  not  tedious. 
Wdaey  himself  conducted  it,  on  the  part  of  his  sovereign,  with  unbounded 
powers.  Francis  treated  with  him  in  person  at  Amiens  [July  11],  where 
the  cardinal  appeared,  and  was  received  with  royal  magnificence.  A 
marriage  between  the  duke  of  Orleans  and  the  princess  Mary  was  agreed 
to  as  the  basis  of  the  confederacy ;  it  was  resolved  that  Italy  should  be  the 
theatre  of  war,  the  stren^h  of  the  army  which  should  take  the  field,  as 
well  as  the  contingent  of  troops  or  of  money,  which  each  prince  should 
furnish,  were  settled ;  and  if  ttie  emperor  did  not  accept  of  the  proposals 
which  they  were  jointly  to  make  him,  they  bound  themselves  immecuately 
to  declare  war,  and  to  begin  hostilities  [Aug.  18].    Henry,  who  took 


,    English  

crown  of  France,  which  had  long  been  the  pride  and  ruin  of  the  nation ; 
as  a  full  compensation  for  which  he  accepted  a  pension  of  fifty  thousand 
crowns,  to  be  paid  annually  to  himself  ana  his  successors.* 

The  pope,  being  unable  to  fulfil  the  conditions  of  his  capitulation,  still 
remained  a  prisoner  under  the  severe  custody  of  Alarcon.  The  Floren- 
tines no  sooner  heard  of  what  had  happened  at  Rome,  than  they  ran  to 
arms  in  a  tumultuous  manner;  expelled  the  cardinal  di  Cortona,  who 

foremed  their  city  in  the  pope's  name ;  defaced  the  arms  of  the  Medici ; 
roke  in  pieces  the  statues  ofLeo  and  Clement ;  and  declaring  themselves 
a  free  state,  re-established  their  ancient  popular  government.  The  Vene- 
tians, taking  advantage  of  the  calamity  of  their  ally  the  pope,  seized 
Ravenna,  and  other  places  belone^ing  to  the  church,  under  pretext  of 
keeping  them  in  deposite.  The  dukes  of  Urbino  and  Ferrara  laid  hold 
likewise  on  part  of  the  spoils  of  the  unfortunate  pontiff,  whom  they  con- 
sidered as  irretrievably  ruined.t 

Lannqy,  on  the  other  hand,  laboured  to  derive  some  solid  benefit  firom 
that  unforeseen  event,  which  gave  such  splendour  and  superiority  to  his 
master's  arms.  For  this  purpose  he  marched  to  Rome,  togetfaler  with 
Moncaday  and  the  marquis  del  Guasto,  at  the  head  of  all  the  troops  which 
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they  could  assemble  in  the  kin^om  of  Naples.  The  arrival  of  this  rein- 
forcemeot  brought  new  calamities  on  the  unhappy  citizens  of  Rome  ;  for 
the  soldiers  envying  the  wealth  of  their  compamons,  imitated  their  license, 
and  with  the  utmost  rapacity  gathered  the  deanings,  which  had  escaped 
the  avarice  oi  the  Spamards  and  Germans.  There  was  not  now  any  anny 
in  Italy  capable  ot  making  head  against  the  Imperialists;  and  nothing 
more  was  requisite  to  reduce  Boloena*  and  the  other  towns  in  the  eccle- 
siastical state,  than  to  have  appeared  oefore  them.  But  the  soldiers  having 
been  so  long  accustomed,  under  Bouk'bon,  to  an  entire  relaxation  of  disci- 
pline, and  having  tasted  the  sweets  of  living  at  discretion  in  a  great  city, 
almost  without  the  control  of  a  superior,  were  become  so  impatient  of  miii* 
taiy  subordination,  and  so  averse  to  service,  that  they  refused  to  leave 
Rome,  unless  all  their  arrears  were  paid ;  a  condition  which  they  knew  to 
be  impossible.  At  the  same  time,  th^  declared,  that  they  would  not  obey 
any  other  person  than  the  prince  of  Orange,  whom  the  armj  had  chosen 
general.  Lannoy,  finding  that  it  was  no  longer  safe  for  him  to  remain 
among  licentious  troops,  who  despised  bis  dignity,  and  hated  bis  person, 
returned  to  Naples  ]  soon  after  the  marquis  del  Guasto  and  Moncada  tnought 
it  prudent  to  quit  Rome  for  the  same  reason.  The  nrince  of  Orange,  a 
general  only  in  name^  and  by  the  most  precarious  of  ajl  tenures,  the  good 
will  of  soloiersy  whom  success  and  license  had  rendered  capricious,  was 
obliged  to  pay  more  attention  to  their  humours,  than  they  did  to  his  com- 
mairas.  Thus  the  emperor,  instead  of  reaping  any  of  the  advantages  which 
he  might  have  expected  from  the  reduction  of  Rome,  had  the  mortification 
to  see  the  most  formidable  body  of  troops  that  he  had  ever  brought  into 
the  field,  continue  in  a  state  of  inactivity,  from  which  it  was  impossible  to 
rouse  them.* 

This  gave  the  king  of  France  and  the  Venetians  leisure  to  form  new 
schemes,  and  to  enter  into  new  ei^agements  for  delivering  the  pope,  and 
preserving  the  liberties  of  Italy.  The  newly  restored  republic  ot  Florence 
veiT  imprudently  ioined  with  them,  and  Lautrec,  of  whose  abilities  the 
Italians  entertainea  a  much  more  favourable  opinion  than  his  own  master, 
was,  in  order  to  gratify  them,  appointed  generalissimo*  of  the  league.  It 
was  with  the  utmost  reluctance  ne  undertook  that  office,  being  unwilling 
to  expose  himself  a  second  time  to  the  difficulties  and  disgraces,  which  the 
negligence  of  the  king,  or  the  malice  of  his  favourites,  might  bring  upon 
him.  The  best  troops  in  France  marched  under  his  command ;  and  the 
king  of  England,  though  he  had  not  yet  declared  war  against  the  emperor, 
advanced  a  considerable  sum  towards  canying  on  the  expedition.  Lau- 
tree's  first  operations  were  prudent,  vigorous,  and  successnil.  By  the  as- 
sistance of  Andrew  Doria,  the  ablest  sea  officer  of  that  a^e,  he  rendered 
himself  master  of  Grenoa,  and  re-established  in  that  republic  the  faction  of 
the  Fregosi,  together  with  the  dominion  of  France.  He  obliged  Alexan- 
dria to  surren<&r  after  a  short  sie^e,  and  reduced  all  the  country  on  that 
side  of  the  Tesino.  He  took  Pavia,  which  had  so  long  resisted  the  arms 
of  his  sovereign,  by  assault,  and  plundered  it  with  that  crueltj,  which  the 
memory  of  the  fatal  disaster  that  had  befallen  the  French  nation  before  its 
walls  naturally  inspired.  All  the  Milanese,  which  Antonio  de  Leyra  de- 
fended with  a  small  body  of  troops,  kept  together,  and  supportea  by  his 
own  address  and  industiy,  must  have  soon  submitted  to  his  power,  if  he 
had  continued  to  bend  the  force  of  his  arms  against  that  countiy.  But 
Lautrec  durst  not  complete  a  conquest  which  would  have  been  so  honour* 
able  to  himself^  and  of  such  advantage  to  the  league.  Francis  knew  his 
confederates  to  be  more,  desirous  of  circumscribing  the  Imperial  power  in 
Italy,  than  of  acquiring  new  territories  for  him  ;  and  was  afiraio,  that  if 
Simza  were  onoe  re-established  in  Milan,  they  would  lecond  but  coldly 
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the  attack  which  he  intended  to  make  on  the  kingdom  of  Naples.  For 
this  reason  he  instructed  Lautrec  not  to  push  his  operations  with  too  much 
viai|our  in  Lombardt ;  and  happily  the  importunities  of  the  pope»  and  the 
solicitations  of  the  Florentines,  the  one  for  relief,  and  the  other  for  protec- 
tioHy  were  so  uigent  as  to  furnish  him  with  a  decent  pretext  for  marching 
forward,  without  yielding  to  the  entreaties  of  the  Venetians  and  Sfbrza, 
who  insisted  on  his  lajiqg  sieee  to  Milan.* 

While  Lautrec  advanced  sfowly  towards  Rome,  the  emperor  bad  time 
to  deliberate  concerning  the  disposal  of  the  pope's  person,  who  still  re- 
mained a  prisoner  in  the^  castle  of  SL  Angelo.  ^Notwithstanding  the 
specious  Ten  of  religion,  with  which  he  usually  endeavoured  to  cover  his 
actions,  Charles,  in  many  instances,  appears  to  have  been  but  little  under 
the  influence  of  religious  considerations,  and  had  frequently,  on  this  occa- 
sion, expressed  an  mclination  to  transport  the  pope  into  Spain,  that  he 
might  indulge  his  ambition  widi  the  spectacle  ot  tne  two  most  illustrious 
personages  in  Europe  successively  prisoners  in  his  court.    But  the  fear  of 

gving  new  offence  to  all  Christendom,  and  of  flUijJg  his  own  subjects  with. 
»rror,  obliged  him  to  forego  that  satisfaction.t  Tne  proeress  of  the  con- 
federates made  it  now  necessary,  either  to  set  the  pope  at  liberty,  or  to  re- 
move him  to  some  place  of  confinement  more  secure  than  the  casde  of  St. 
Angelo.  Many  considerations  induced  him  to  prefer  the  former,  particularly 
his  want  of  the  money,  requisite  as  well  for  recruiting  his  army,  as  for  pay- 
ing o£f  the  vast  arrears  due  to  it.  In  order  to  obtain  this,  he  had  assembled 
the  Cortes  of  Castile  at  Valladolid  about  the  beginning  of  the  Tear,  and 
having  laid  before  them  the  state  of  his  a£^rs,  and  represerted  the  neces- 
sity of  making  great  preparations  to  resist  the  enemies,  wh^n  envy  at  the 
success  which  had  crowned  his  arms  would  unite  a^inst  him,  he  demanded 
a  large  supply  in  the  most  pressing  terms  [Feb.  11] ;  but  the  Cortes,  as  tlve 
nation  was  already  exhausted  b^  extraordinary  donatives,  refused  to  load  it 
jvith  any  new  buraen,  and  in  spite  of  all  his  endeavours  to  gain  or  to  intimi- 
date the  members,  persisted  in  this  resolution.^  No  resource,  therefore, 
remained,  but  the  extorting  from  Clement  by  way  of  ransom,  a  sum  suffi- 
cient for  dischaiging  what  was  due  to  his  troops,  without  which  it  was  vain 
to  mention  to  them  their  leaving  Rome. 

Nor  was  the  pope  inactive  on  his  part,  or  his  intrigues  unsuccessful  to- 
wards hastening  such  a  treaty.  By  flattery,  and  the  appearance  of  un- 
bounded confidence,  he  disarmed  the  resentment  of  cardinal  Colonna,  and 
wrought  upon  hb  vanity,  which  made  him  desirous  of  showing  the  world, 
that  as  his  power  had  at  first  depressed  the  pope,  it  could  now  raise  him 
to  his  former  dignity.  By  favours  and  promises  he  gained  Morone.  who, 
by  one  of  those  whimsical  revolutions  wnich  occur  so  oAen  in  his  life,  and 
which  so  strongly  display  bis  character,  had  now  recovered  bis  credit  and 
authorit]^  with  tne  Imperialists.  The  address  and  influence  of  two  such 
men  easily  removed  all  the  obstacles  which  retarded  an  accommodation, 
and  brought  the  treaty  for  Clement's  liberty  to  a  conclusion,  upon  conditions 
hard  indeed,  but  not  more  severe  than  a  prince  in  his  situation  had  reason 
to  expect.  He  was  obliged  to  advance,  in  ready  money,  a  hundred  thou- 
sand crowns  for  the  use  of  the  army ;  to  pav  the  same  sum  at  the  distance 
of  a  fortnight ;  and  at  the  end  of  three  montns,  a  hundred  and  fifty  thousand 
more.  He  engaged  not  to  take  part  in  the  war  aeainst  Charles,  either  in 
Lombardy  or  in  x^aples ;  he  granted  him  a  bull  otcruzado,  and  the  tenth 
of  ecclesiastical  revenues  in  Spain ;  and  be  not  only  gave  hostages,  but  put 
the  emperor  in  possession  of  several  towns,  as  a  security  for  tne  perform- 
ance of  these  articles.§  Having  raued  the  first  moiety  by  a  sale  of  eccle- 
siastical d%nities  and  benefices,  and  other  expedients  equally  uncanonical, 
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ft  day  was  fixed  for  deliverii]^  him  from  imprisomneDt  [Dec.  6].  But 
Clementy  impatient  to  be  free,  after  a  tedious  confinement  of  six  months, 
as  well  as  full  of  the  suspicion  and  distrust  natural  to  the  unfortunate,  was 
so  much  afraid  that  the  Imperialists  might  still  throw  in  obstacles  to  put 
off  his  deliTerance,  that  he  disguised  himself,  on  the  nieht  preceding  the 
day  when  he  was  to  be  set  free,  in  the  habit  of  a  meruiant,  and  Alarcon 
having  remitted  somewhat  of  bis  vigilance  upon  the  conclusion  of  the 
treaty,  he  made  his  escape  undiscovered.  He  airiyed  before  next  mormng 
at  Orvietto,  without  any  attendants  but  a  sinrle  officer ;  and  from  thence 
wrote  a  letter  d*  thanks  to  Lautrec,  as  the  chief  instrument  of  procuring  him 
liberty.* 

During  these  transactions,  the  ambassadors  of  France  and  England  re- 
paired to  Spain,  in  consequence  of  the  treaty  which  Wolse^  had  concluded 
with  the  French  king.  The  emperor,  unwilling  to  draw  on  hmiself  the  united 
forces  of  the  two  monarchs,  discovered  an  hxMination  to  relax  somewhat  the 

a'  |;our  of  the  treaty  of  Madrid,  to  which,  hitherto,  he  had  adhered  inflexibly, 
e  offered  to  accept  of  the  two  millions  of  crowns,  which  Francis  had  pro- 
posed to  jpay  as  an  equivalent  for  the  dutchy  of  Burgumly,  and  to  set  his 
sons  at  liberty,  on  condition  that  he  would  recall  his  army  out  of  Italy,  and 
restore  Genoa,  toother  with  tiie  other  conquests  which  he  had  made  in 
that  country.  With  regard  to  Sforza,  he  insisted  that  his  fate  should  be 
determined  by  the  judges  appointed  to  incjuire  into  his  crimes.  These  pro- 
positions bein^  maae  to  Henry,  he  transnutted  them  to  his  ally  the  French 
kii^,  whom  it  more  nearly  concerned  to  examine  and  to  answer  them ; 
and  if  Francis  had  been  sincerely  solicitous  either  to  conclude  peace  or 
preserve  consistency  in  his  own  conduct,  he  ought  mstantljjr  to  have  closed 
with  overtures  which  differed  but  little  from  the  propositions  which  he 
himself  had  formerly  made.f  But  his  views  Were  now  much  chained ;  his 
alliance  widi  Hemr,  Lautrec^s  progress  in  Italy,  and  the  superionty  of  his 
army  there  above  tnat  of  the  emperor,  hardly  left  him  room  to  doubt  of  the 
success  of  bis  enterprise  against  Naples.  Full  of  those  sai^ine  hopes,  he 
was  at  no  loss  to  find  pretexts  for  rejecting  or  evading  what  the  emperor 
had  proposed.  Under  the  appearance  of  sympathy  wim  Sforza,  for  whose 
interests  he  had  not  hitherto  aiscovered  mucn  solicitude,  he  again  demanded 
the  full  and  unconditional  re-establishment  of  that  unfortunate  prince  in  his 
dommions.  Under  colour  of  its  beine  imprudent  to  rely  on  the  emperor's 
sincerity,  he  insisted  that  his  sons  should  be  set  at  liberty  before  the  French 
troops  left  Italr,  or  surrendered  Genoa.  The  unreasonableness  of  these  de- 
marKb,  as  well  as  the  reproachfiil  insinuation  with  which  they  were  accom- 
panied, irritated  Charles  to  siich  a  deme,  that  he  could  hardly  listen  to 
them  with  patience :  and  repenting  of  nis  moderation,  which  had  made  so 
Htde  impression  on  nis  enemies,  declared  that  he  would  not  depart  in  the 
smallest  article  from  the  conditions  which  he  had  now  offered.  Upon  this 
the  French  and  Enelish  ambassadors  (for  Heniy  had  been  dravm  unaccount- 
ably to  concur  with  Francis  in  these  strange  propositions)  demanded  and 
obtained  thenr  audience  of  leave.| 

Next  day  [Jan.  22, 1528],  two  heralds  who  had  accompanied  the  am- 
bassadors on  purpose,  though  they  had  hitherto  concealed  their  character, 
ha viqg  assumed  tne  ensigns  of  their  office,  ai>peared  in  the  emi)eror's  court, 
and  being  admitted  into  his  presence,  they,  in  the  name  of  their  respective 
masters,  and  with  all  the  solemnities  custoraaiy  on  such  occasions,  de- 
nounced war  aeainst  him.  Charles  received  both  with  a  dignity  suitable 
to  his  own  rank,  but  spoke  to  each  in  a  tone  adapted  to  me  sentiments 
which  he  entertained  of  their  respective  sovereigns.  He  accepted  the 
defiance  of  the  Engli^  monarch  widi  a  firmness  tempered  by  some  degree 
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i(  deoeDcy  nod  leiipect  His  replj  to  the  French  king  ahoimded  with^ 
that  aciimooj  of  expressioD,  which  persboal  rivalshipy  exasperated  by  the 
memory  of  many  iiguries  inflicted  as  well  as  suffered,  naturally  suggests. 
He  desired  the  French  herald  to  acquaint  his  sovereign,  that  he  would 
iiencefofth  coorider  him  not  only  as  a  base  violator  of  public  faith,  but  as 
a  stninger  to  the  honour  and  integrity  becoming  a  genUeman.  Francis, 
too  high-spirited  '.o  bear  such  an  imputation,  had  recourse  to  an  uncommon 
ezpe&nt  in  order  to  vindicate  his  character.  He  instantly  sent  back  the 
herald  with  a  cartd  of  defiance,  in  which  he  ^ve  the  emperor  the  lie  in 
form,  challenged  him  to  single  combat,  requinng  him  to  name  the  time 
and  place  of  the  encounter,  and  the  wea|>oos  with  which  he  chose  to 
fight.  Charles,  as  he  was  not  inferior  to  his  Tival  in  spirit  or  bravery, 
Tidily  accepted  the  challenge ;  but  afler  sevei^  viessages  concemiiig  tne 
arrangement  of  all  the  circumstances  relative  to  th^  combat,  accompanied 
with  mutual  reproaches,  borderii^  on  the  most  indec^t  scurrility,  all, 
thoqghts  of  this  duel,  more  becoming  the  heroes  of  romance  th»n  the  two 
greatest  monarchs  of  tilieir  age,  were  entirely  laid  aside.* 

The  example  of  two  peiaonaees  so  illustrious  drew  such  |;eneral  atten- 
tion, and  carried  with  it  so  mudi  authority,  that  it  had  considerable  influ- 
ence in  producing  an  important  change  in  manners  all  over  Europe. 
Duels,  as  has  already  been  observed,  had  loQg  been  permitted  by  the  laws 
of  all  the  European  nations,  and  forming  a  part  of  their  jurisprudence, 
were  authorized  by  the  magistrate  on  many  occasions,  as  the  most  proper 
method  of  terminating  questions  with  reeard  to  property,  or  of  deciding 
those  whidi  respected  crimes.  But  single  combats  being  considered  as 
soleom  appeals  to  tile  omniscience  and  justice  of  the  Supreme  Being,  they 
were  allowed  only  k  public  causes,  according  to  the  prescription  of  law, 
and  carried  on  in  a  jiiaicial  form.  Men  accustomed  to  this  manner  of  de- 
cisions in.  a  court  ofinstice,  were  naturally  led  to  apply  it  to  personal  and 
private  quarrels.  Duels,  which  at  first  could  be  appointed  by  the  civil 
judge  alone,  were  fought  without  the  interposition  of  nis  authority,  and  in 
cases  to  wfadch  the  laws  did  not  extend.  The  transaction  between  Charles 
ind  Francis  strongly  countenanced  this  practice.  Upon  every  affront,  or 
injuiT,  which  seenied  to  touch  his  honour,  a  gentleman  thought  himself 
entitled  to  draw  his  sword,  and  to  call  on  his  adversely  to  eive  him  satis- 
faction. Such  ab  opinion  becoming  prevalent  among  men  otfierce  courage, 
of  high  spirit,  and  ot  rude  manners,  when  offence  was  often  given,  smd 
revenge  was  alwaysprompt,  produced  most  fatal  consequences.  Much 
of  the  best  blood  in  Cnristendom  was  shed ;  many  useful  nves  were  sacri- 
ficed :  and,  at  some  periods,  war  itself  had  hardly  been  oaore  destructive 
than  these  private  contests  of  honour.  So  powerful,  however,  is  the  domi- 
dioo  of  faraion.  that  neither  the  terror  of  penal  laws,  nor  reverence  for 
religion,  have  oeen  able  entirely  to  abolish  a  practice  unknown  among 
the  ancients,  and  not  justifiable  by  any  principle  of  reason ;  thoi^h  at  the 
same  time,  it, must  oe  admittea,  that  to  this  absurd  custom,  we  must 
ascribe  in  some  degree  the  extraordinary  gentleness  and  complaisance  of 
modem  manners,  and  that  respectful  attention  of  one  man  to  another, 
wbidi  at  present  render  the  social  intercourses  of  life  far  more  agreeable 
and  decent,  than  among  the  most  civilized  nations  of  antiquity. 

While  the  two  monarchs  seemed  so  ea^r  to  terminate  their  quarrel  by 
a  personal  combat,  Lautrec  continued  his  operations,  which  promised  to 
be  more  decisive.  His  army,  which  was  now  increased  to  thirty-five 
fhousaiid  men,  advanced  by  great  marches  towards  Naples  [Feb.].  The 
terrdr  of  their  apraoach,  as  well  as  the  remonstrances  and  the  entreaties 
qf  the  prince  of  Orange,  prevailed  at  last  on  the  Imperial  troops,  though 
with  difficulty,  to  quit  Rome  of  which  they  had  kept  possession  duriqg 
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fen  months.  But  of  that  flourishing  army  which  had  entered  the  cifff 
scarcely  one  half  remained  j  the  rest,  cut  off  by  the  plague,  or  wasted  by 
diseases,  the  effects  of  their  inactivity,  intemperance,  and  debaucheiy, 
fell  victims  to  their  own  crimes.*  Lautrec  made  the  greatest  efforts  to 
attack  them  in  their  retreat  towards  the  Neapolitan  territories,  which  would 
have  finished  the  war  at  one  blow.  But  the  prudence  of  their  leaders 
disappointed  all  his  measures,  and  conducted  them  with  little  Ion  to 
Naples.  The  people  of  that  kii^dom,  extremely  impatient  to  shake  off 
the  Spanish  yoke,  received  the  French  with  open  arms,  wherever  they 
appeared  to  take  possession ;  and,Gaeta  and  Naples  excepted,  hardly  any 
place  of  importance  remained  in  the  hands  of  the  Imperialists.  The 
•preservation  of  the  former  was  owin^  to  the  strength  of  its  fortifications, 
that  of  the  latter  to  the  presence  of^the  Imperial  Krmj.  Lautrec,  bow- 
ever,  sat  down  before  Naples ;  but  finding  it  vain  to  think  of  reducins^  a 
city  by  force  while  defended  by  a  whole  army,  he  was  obliged  to  employ 
the  slower,  but  less  dangerous  method  of  blockade ;  and  having  taken 
measures  which  appeared  to  him  effectual,  he  confidently  assured  his 
-master,  that  famine  would  soon  compel  the  besie^d  to  capitiiuate.  These 
hopes  were  strongly  confirmed  by  the  defeat  of  a  vigorous  attempt  made 
by  the  enemy  in  order  to  recover  the  command  of  the  sea.  The  galleys 
ot  Andrew  Doria,  under  the  command  of  his  nephew  Philippino,  guarded 
the  mouth  of  the  harbour.  Moncada,  who  had  succeeded  Lannoy  in  the 
viceroyalty,  rigged  out  a  number  of  galleys  superior  to  Doria's,  manned 
them  with  a  chosen  body  of  Spanish  veterans,  and  going  on  t>oard  himself, 
together  with  the  marquis  ael  Guasto,  attacked  Philippino  before  the 
arrival  of  the  Venetian  and  French  fleets.  But  the  Genoese  admiral,  by 
his  superior  skill  in  naval  operations,  easily  triumphed  over  the  valour 
and  number  of  the  Spaniards.  The  viceroy  was  killed^  most  of  his  fleet 
destroyed,  and  Guasto,  with  many  officers  of  distinction,  being  taken  pri- 
soners, were  put  on  board  the  captive  galleys,  and  sent  by  Philippino  as 
trc^hieS  of  his  victor}[  to  his  uncle.t 

Notwithstanding  this  flattering  prospect  of  success,  many  circumstances 
concurred  to  frustrate  Lautrec's  expectations.  Clement,  thoi^h  he  always 
acknowledged  his  bein^  indebted  to  Francis  for  the  recovery  of  his  liber^, 
and  often  complained  of  the  cruel  treatment  which  he  had  met  with  from 
the  emperor,  was  not  influenced  at  this  juncture  by  principles  of  eratitude, 
nor,  which  is  more  extiaordinai^,  was  he  swayed  oy  the  aesire  ofrevenge. 
His  past  misfortunes  rendered  him  more  cautious  tnan  ever,  and  his  recol- 
lection of  the  errors  which  he  had  committed,  increased  the  natural  irreso- 
lution of  his  mind.  While  he  amused  Francis  with  promises,  he  secretly 
negotiated  with  Charies ;  and  being  solicitous,  above  all  things,  to  re- 
establish his  family  in  Florence  with  its  ancient  authority,  which  ne  could 
not  expect  ftom  Francis,  who  had  entered  into  strict  alliance  with  the  new 
republic,  he  leaned  rather  to  the  side  of  his  enemy  than  to  that  of  his  bene- 
factor, and  jgave  Lautrec  no  assistance  towards  cairyinj^  on  his  operations. 
The  Venetians,  viewing  with  jealousy  the  progress  oftlie  French  anns, 
were  intent  only  upon  recovering  such  mantime  towns  in  the  Neapolitan 
dominions  as  were  to  be  possessed  by  their  republic,  while  they  were 
altogether  careless  about  the  reduction  of  Naples,  on  which  the  success  of 
the  common  cause  depended.!  The  king  of  England,  instead  of  beii^ 
able,  as  had  been- projected,  to  embarrass  the  emperor  by  attacking  his- 
territories  in  the  Low-^Dountries,  found  his  subjects  so  averse  to  an  unne- 
cessaiy  war,  which  would  have  ruined  the  trade  of  the  nation,  that  in 
order  to  silence  their  clamours  and  put  a  stop  to  the  insurrections  ready  to 
break  out  among  them,'be  was  compelled  to  conclude  a  truce  for  eight- 
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mondis  with  tbe  gCMrerness  of  the  Netherlands.^  Francis'  himself,  witti 
the  same  unpardonahle  inattention  of  which  be  had  formerly  been  guilty* 
and  for  which  he  h^d  suffered  so  sererelj,  neglected  to  laSke  proper  re- 
mittances to  Lautrec  tor  tbe  support  of  bis  armj.f 

.  These  unexpected  events  retarded  the  proeiess  of  the  French,  discoa* 
ngiag  botb  tbe  ffenieral  and  his  troops ;  but  toe  revolt  of  Andrew  Doria 
prov^  a  fatal  bu>w  to  all  their  measures.  That  gallant  officer,  tbe  citizen 
of  a  republic,  and  trained  up  from  his  infancy  in  Utie  sea  service,  retained 
tbe  spirit  of  independence  natural  to  the  former,  together  with  the  plain 
liberal  manners  oeculiar  to  tbe  latter. 

A. stranger  to  the  arts  of  submission  and  flatteir  necessary  in  courts,  but 
conscious  at  the  same  time  of  bis  own  merit  ana  importance^  he^  always 
offered  his  advice  with  freedom,  and  often  preferred  his  complaints  and 
lemonstrances  with  boldness.  The  French  ministers,  unaccustomed  U> 
such  liberties^  determined  to  Tuin  a  man  who  treated  them  with  so  little 
deference ;  and  tboueh  Francis  hin^f  had  a  just  Mnse  of  Doria's  ser- 
vices, as  well  as  a  high  esteem  for  his  character^  the'.courtiers,  by  continu- 
ally repreyntii^  him  as  a  man  hai^ghty,  untractable,  and  more  solicitous 
to  agg^rapdize  hunself,  than  to  promote  tbe  interest  of  France,  gradually 
unaii>rmined  the  foundations  ol  his  credit,  and  filled  the  king's  mind  with 
wpicioQ .  ana  distrust.  -^  From  thence  proceeded  several  affronts,  and 
indignities  put  uQob  Doria.  His  appointments  were  not  regularly  paid^; 
his  advice,  even  in  naval  affaixs,  was  often  slighted^  an  attempt,  was  made 
to  seize  tbe  pnsoners  taken  l^y  bis  nephew  in  the  sea-fight  off  Naples ;  all 
which  he  bore  with  abundance  of  ill  humour.  But  an  injiirv  offered  to 
his  country  transported  him  beyond  all  bounds  of  patience.  The  French 
began  to  fortify  Savoi^,  to  clear  its  harbour,  and  removing  thither  some 
branches  of  trade  carried  on  at  Getioa,  plainly  showed  that  they  intended 
to  render  that  town,  which  had  been  so  lopg  the  object  of  jealousy  and 
hatred  to  the  Genoese,  their  rival  in  wealth  ana  commerce.  Doria^ 
animated  with  a  patriotic  zeal  for  tbe  honour  and  interest  of  his  country, 
remonstrated  against  this  in  the  highest  tone,  not  without  threats,  if  the. 
measure  were  not  instantly  abandoned.  Tbb  bold  action,  aggravated  by 
the  malice  of  the  courtiers,  and  placed  in  the  most  odious  lieot,  irritated 
Francia  to,  such  a  degree,  that  he  commanded  Barbesieuz,  whom  he  ap- 
pointed admiral  of  the  Levant,  to  sail  directly  to  Genoa  with  the  French 
fleet,  to  arrest  Doria,  and  to  seize  his  galleys.  This  rash  order,  the  execu- 
tion of  which  could  nave  been  secured  only  by  tbe  most  proibund  secrecjr- 
was  concealed  with  so  li/tle  care,  that  Doria  got  timely  intelli^nce  of  it| 
and  retired  with  all  bis  galleys  to  a  place  of  safety,  (xuasto,  ms  prisonen 
who  had  lone  observed  and  fomented  bis  growing  discontent,  and  bad 
often  allured  him  ln[  magnificent  promises  to  enter  into  the  emperor's  ser- 
vice, laid  hold  on  this  favourable  opportunity.  While  his  indignation  and 
resentment  were  at  their  height,  be  prevailed  on  him  to  despatch  one  of 
his  officers  to  the  Imperial  court  with  his  overtures  and  demands.  The 
negotiation  was  not  long ;  Charley,  fully  sensible  of  the  importance  of 
such  an  acquisitioi^  granted  him  whatever  terms  he  reauired.  Doria  sent 
back  his  commission,  together  with  the  collar  of  St.  Michael,  to  Francis, 
and  hoistine  the  Imperial  colours,  sailed  with  all  his  galleys  towards  Naples 
not  to  block  up  the  harbour  of  that  unhappy  ^ity,  as  he  bad  formerly  eu- 
gafi;ed,  but  to  Dring  them  protection  and  deliverance. 

His  arrival  opened  the  communication  with  the  sea,  and  restored  plenty 
in  Naples,  which  was  now  reduced  to  the  last  extremity ;  and  the  French 
having  lost  dieir  superiority  at  sea,  were  soon  reduced  to  great  straits  for 
want  of  provisions.  Tbe  prince  of  Oranee,  who  succeeded  the  viceroy 
h  the  command  of  the  Imperial  army,  snowed  himself  by  his  prudent' 
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eonduct  worthy  of  that  honour  which  his  good  fortune  dnd  the  death  of 
his  generals  had  twice  acquired  him.  Beloved  hy  the  troops,  who,- re- 
membering the  prosperity  whidi  they  had  enjoyed  under  his  command,' 
served  him  with  Uie  utmost  alacrity,  he  let  slip  no  opportunity  of  harassing 
ihe  enemy,  and  by  continual  alarms  or  sallies  fatigued  and  weakened  them.* 
As  an  addition  to  all  these  misfortunes,  the  diseases  common  in  that  countiy 
during  the  sultxy  months,  bep;an  to  break  out  among  the  French  troops. 
The  prisoners  commutiicated  to  them  the  pestilence  \vhich  the  Imperial 
army  had  brought  to  Naples  from  Rome,  and  it  ra^ed  with  such  violence, 
ftkdX  few,  either  officers  or  soldiers,  escaped  the  imection.  Of  the  v^hole 
army,  not  four  thousand  men,  a  number  hardly  sufficient  to  defend  the 
camp,  were  capable  of  doing  duty  ;t  and  beio^  now  besieged  in  their  turn, 
tiiey  suffered  all  the  miseries  from  which  the  Imperialists  were  delivered* 
Lautrec,  after  stnK;^Iin^  long  with  so  many  disappointments  and  calamities, 
Which  preyed  on  his  mmd  at  the  same  time  that  the  pestilence  wasted  h!s 
body,  oiea  [August  ISj,  lamenting  the  negligence  of  his  sovierei^/  and 
the  infidelity  ofnis  allies,  to  which  so  many  orave  men  had  fallen  victikns.t 
By  his  death,  and  tfie  indisposition  of  the  other  generals,  the  command 
devolved  on  tiie  marquis  de  Saluces,  an  officer  altogether  unequal  to  such 
a  trust.  He,  with  troops  no  less  dispirited  than  reduced,  retreated  in  dis- 
order to  Aversa ;  whicn  town  beingr .  invested  by  (he  prince  of  Orange, 
Saluces  was  under  the  necessity  of  consentiite;',  that  be  himaelf  should 
remain  a  prisoner  of  war,  that  his  troops  should  lay  down  their  arms  and 
colours,  give  up  their  bagg;a^,  and  march  under  a  guard  to  the  frontiers 
of  France.  By  this  ignomimous  capitulation,  the  Wretched  remains  of  die 
French  army  were  saved ;  and  the  emperor,  by  his  own  perseverance  and 
the  good  conduct  of  his  generals,  acquired  once  more  the  superiority  in 
Italv.§ 

The  loss  of  Genoa  followed  hnmedlatefy  upon  the  rum  of  the  army  in 
Naples.  To  deliver  his  country  from  the  dominion  of  foreigners  was 
Doria's  highest  ambition,  and  had  been  his  principal  inducement  to  quit 
the  service  of  France,  and  enter  into  that  of  the  emperor.  A  most 
favourable  opportunity  for  executiug  this  honoorable  enterprise  now  pre- 
sented itself.  The  city  of  Genoa,  afflicted  by  the  pestilence,  was  almost 
deserted  by  its  inhabitants^;  the  French  gamson,  being  neither  r^Iarlr* 
paid  nor  recruited,  was  reduced  to  an  inconsiderable  number;  Dorias 
Emissaries  found  that  such  of  the  citizens  as  remained,  being  weary  al Are 
of  the  French  and  Imperial  yoke^  the  ri^poifr  of  which  they  l»d  alternately 
ifelt,  werereadjr  tb  welcome  him  as  their  deliverer,  and  to  second  all  his 
Measures.  Things  wearing  this  promising  aspect,  he  sailed  towards  the 
eoast  of  Gktnoa ;  on  his  approach  Ine  French  galleys  retired ;  a  small  body 
of  men  which  he  landea  surprised  one  of  the  gates  of  Genoa  in  the  night- 
time ;  Trivulci,  the  French  governor,  with  his  feeble  garrison,  shut  him- 
self up  in  the  citadel,  and  Doria  took  possession  of  the  town  without 
bloodshed  or  resistance  FSeptember  13fJ.  Want  of  provisions  quidd^ 
obliged  Trivulci  to  capitulate ;  the  people,  eager  to  abolish  such  an  odious 
monument  of  their  servitude,  ran  together  with  a  tttoiultuous  violence, 
and  levelled  the  citadel  with  the  ground. 

It  was  now  in  Doria's  power  to  have  rendered  fiimself  the  sovcreiggi  of 
his  countiy,  which  he  had  so  happily  delivered  from  oppression.  The 
fame  of  his  former  actions^  the  success  of  his  pre^nt  attempt,  the  attach- 
ment of  his  friends,  &e  gratitude  of  his  countirmeO,  together  with  the  ~ 
support  of  the  emperor,  allconspired  to  facUitate  nis  attaimng  the  supreme 
authority,  and  invited  him  to  lay  hold  of  it.    But  with  a  magnanimity  of' 
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4rhidi  theie  axe  few  examples,  be  sacrificed  all  thoughts  of  ^mandizii^ 
Jiimself  to  the  yirtuous  satisfaction  of  establishing  Ifbc^  in  h&  couptnT^ 
the  biebest  object  at  which  ambition  can  aim.  Havins^  assembled  m<^ 
whole  body  of  the  people  in  the  court  before  his  palace,  ne  assured  thea\f 
.that  the  happiness  of  seeipff  them  once  more  ui  possession  of  freedom  wa^ 
to  him  a  mf  reward  for  ail  his  sendees  j  that,  more  delighted  with  the 
name  of  citizen  than  of  sovereign,  he  claimed  do  pre-iemioence  or  powec 
above  his  equals ;  but  remitted  entitehr  to  them  the  ndbt  of  settling  wha^ 
ferm  of  gov.ernment  they  would  now  cnoose  to  be  established  among  them* 
The  people  listened  to  nim  with  tears  of  admiration  and  of  joy.  Twelve 
persons  were  elected  to  new  model  the  constitution  of  the  republic. 
The  influence  of  Dorja's  virtue  and  example  communicated  itself  to  his 
countnrmen ;  the  factions  which  had  long  torn  and  ruined  the  state  seemed 
to  be  foi^otten ;  prudent  precautions  were  taken  to  prevent  their  reviving^ 
and  the  same  form  of  government  which  has  subsisted  with  little  variation 
since  that  time  in  Genoa  .was  established  with  universal  applause.  Doria 
lived  to  a  gaeat  age,  beloved,  respected^  and  honoured  by  Ais  countrymen; 
and  adheriqg  uniformly  to  bis  professions  of  moderation,  without  arrqgatipg 
any  thing  unbecoming  a  private  citizen,  he  nieservea  a  eneat  ascendax^ 
over  the  councils  of  the  npublic,  which  ow^a  its  beiqg  to  nis  generosity. 
The  autboritr  which  he  possessed  was  move  flattering,  as  well  as  more 
satisfactoiy,  than  that  derived  from  sovereigntjr ;  a  dominion  founded  ia 
love  and  in  gratitude ;  and  upheld  bjr  veneration  for  his  virtues^  not  by 
the  dread  .of  bis  iK>wer.  His  memoiy  is  still  reverenced  by  the  Genoese* 
and  he  is  distinguished  in  their  public  monuments,  and  celebrated  in  the 
works  of  their  historians,  by  the  most  honourable  ot  all  appeUations,  THE 
FATHER  OF  HIS  COUNTRY,  AND  THF  RESTpHER  OF  ITS 
WBERTY.* 

*  1629.]  Francis,  iu  order  to  recover  the  ttputatjon  of  his  urns,  discredited 
by  so  many  losses,  made  lifw  efibrts  in  the  Milanese.  But  the  count  of 
St.  Pol,  a  xa^  ana  inexi^enenced  (Acer,  to  whom  he  gave  the  command, 
was  DO  match  for  Antonio  de  Leyva,  the  abJest  of  thenmperial  generals. 
He,  by  his  superior  skill  in  war,  checked  with  a  handful  ofmen,  the  brisk. 
but  iil-cpncerted  motions  of  the  Fiench ;  and  thougfa  so  infirm  himself 
that  he  was  carried  constantly  in  a  litter,  he  surpassed  them,  when  occasion 
required,  op  less  in  activity  than  in  prudence^  fiy  an  unexpected  march 
he  suxprised,  defeated,  and  took  pri^o(]er  the  copt  of  8^.  Pol,  ruining  the 
Fiench  army  in  the  Milanese  as  entirely  aa  the  pfiuce  of  Orange  had 
niined  that  which  besieged  Kaples.t 

Amidst  these  vkoxous  operations  in  the  field^each  party  discovered  an 
ampaiieot  desim  m  peace,  and  continual  negotiations  were  carried  on  for 
Chat  purpose.  The  French  kii%,  4iscouraged,  and  almoit  exhausted,  by 
so  many  unsuccessful  enteiprises,  was  reduced  now  to  think  of  obtainii^ 
the  release  of  his  sqns  by  concessk)ns,  not  t^  the  terror  of  his  arms.  The 
pope  hoped  to  recover  by  a  treaty  whatever  he  had  lost  in  the  war.  The 
esD^voSy  notwithstanding  the  advantage^  which  he  had  gained,  had  many 
reaspos  to  make  him  wish  for  an  accomjoopdation.  Skyman,  having  over- 
ran Uui^iy,  was  ready  to  biyak  in  iipon  the  Austrian  territories  with  the 
whole  foice  of  the  East.  The  refoimation  gainii^  ground  daily  in  Ger- 
many, the  princes  who  favoured  it  had  entered  into  a  confederacr  whicl^ 
Qharles  tfiought  dangexous  to  the  tranquillity  of  the  empire.  The  Spa- 
niards murmured  at  a  war  of  such  unusual  length,  the  weight  of  which 
rested  chiefly  on  them*  The  variety  and  exleoi  of  the  emperor^s  operations 
far  exceedeQ  what  his  revenues  could  support ;  his  success  hitherto  ha4 
been  owiBg  chiefly  to  his  own  good  foilune  and  to  the  abilities  of  his 
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generals,  oqr  could  he  flatter  himself  that  they,  with  troops  destitute  of 
^yerf  thing  necessary,  would  always  triumph  over  enemies  stOl  m  a  con- 
dition to  renew  their  attacks.  All  parties^  oowerer,  were  at  equal  pains 
to  conceal  or  to  dissemble  their  red  sentiments.  The  emperor,  that  his 
inability  to  cany  on  the  war  might  not  be  suspected,  insisted  on  hi^H 
tenns  m  the  tone  of  a  conqueror.  The  pope,  solicitous  not  to  lose  his 
present  allies  before  he  came  to  any  agreement  with  Charles,  continued  to 
make  a  thousand  protestations  of  fidehty  to  the  former,  while  he  priyately 
negotiated  with  me  latter.  Francis,  afraid  that  his  confederates  might 
jprevent  him  by  treating  for  themselves  with  the  em^ror,  had  recourse  to 
many  dishonourable  artifices,  in  order  to  turn  their  attention  from  the 
measures  which  he  was  taking  to  adjust  all  differences  with  his  rival. 

In  this  situation  of  affairs,  when  all  the  contending  powers  wished  for 
peace,  but  durst  not  venture  too'  hastily  on  the  stejps  necessary  for  attain- 
ine  it,  two  ladies  undertook  to  pix)cure  this  blessing  so  much  desired  by 
allEurope  [May].  These  were  Maijgaret  of  Austria,  duchess-dowager  of 
Savoy,  me  emperor's  aunt,  and  Louise,  Francis's  mother.  ^  They  agreed 
on  an  interview  at  Cambray,  and  being  lodged  in  two  adjoining  houses, 
between  which  a  communication  was  opened,  met  together  without  cere- 
mony or  observation,  and  held  daily  conferences,  to  which  no  person 
whatever  was  admitted.  As  both  were  profoundly  skilled  in  business, 
thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  secrets  of  their  respective  courts,  and  pos^ 
sessed  with  perfect  confidence  in  each  other,  they  soon  made  ereat  pro- 
gress towards  a  final  accommodation,  and  the  ambassadors  of  all  the  coo- 
lederates  waited  in  anxious  suspense  to  know  their  fate,  the  detemiination 
of  which  was  entirely  in  tlie  hands  of  those  illuJtrious  negotiators.*^ 

But  whatever  diligence  they  used  to  hasten  forward  a  general  peace> 
the  pope  had  the  address  and  industiy  to  get  the  start  of  his  allies,  by 
concluding  at  Barcelona  a  particular  treaty  for  himself  [June  SO].  Tbe 
emperor,  impatient  to  visit  Italy  in  his  way  to  Grermany,  and  desirous  of 
re-establishing  tranquillity  in  the  one  country,  before  he  attempted  to  com- 
pose the  disorders  which  abounded  in  the  other,  found  it  necessary  to. 
secure  at  least  one  alliance  among  the  Italian  states,  on  which  he  might 
depend.  That  with  Clement,  who  courted  it  with  unwearied  importu- 
ni^,  seemed  more  proper  than  any  other,  pharies  being  extremely  soli- 
citous to  make  some  reparation  for  the  insults  which  he  had  offered  to  the 
sacred  character  of  the  pope,  and  to  redeem  pa^  offences  by  new  merit, 
granted  Clement,  notwithstanding  aU  his  mi^rKines,  terms  more  favour- 
ably than  he  could  have  expected  after  a  continued  series  of  success. 
Among  other  articles,  he  engaged  to  restore  all  the  territories  beloneinp  to 
the  ecclesiastical  state ;  to  re-establish  the  dominion  of  m^  Medici  m  Flo- 
rence ;  to  give  his  natural  daughter  in  marriage  to  Alexander  the  heaid  of 
that  family ;'  and  to  put  it  in  the  pope's  power  to  decide;  poncemine  tbe 
fate  of  Sforza,  and  tne  possession  of  the  Milanese.  In  reftuiti  for  Uiese 
ample  concessions,  Clement  gave  the  emperor  the  mvestiture  of  Naples 
witnout  the  reserve  of  any  tribute,  but  the  present  of  a  white  steeo,  in 
acknowledgment  of  hfs  soverei|g;nty ;  absolved  all  who  had  been  con- 
cerned in  assaulting  and  plundenne  ilcHnei  and  permitted  Charies  and  Us 
brodier  Ferdinand  to  levy  the  fourm  of  the  ecclesiastical  revenues  through- 
but  their  dominions.t 

The  account  of  this  transaction  quickened  the  negotiations  at  Cambrar, 
and  brought  Margaret  and  Lpuise  to  an  immediate  apeenient  [Aug.  51: 
The  trearf  of  Madrid  served  as  the  basis  of  that  which  theiy  concluded, 
the  latter  beingintended  to  mitigate  the  rigour  of  the  former.'  'The  chief 
krticles  were.  That  the  emperor  should  not,  for  the  present,  demalnd  tbe 
iestitution  of  Buiguoc^,  reserving  however,  in  full  force,  lids  lights  and 
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fweteDsioos  to  that  dutchy;  Tint  Francis  should  pay  two  mfllioos  ol 
crowns  as  the  ransom  of  his  sons,  and»  before  they  were  set  at  libertv* 
should  restore  such  towns  as  he  still  held  in  the  Milanese ;  That  he  should 
lesiffD  his  pretensions  to  the  soTereignfy  of  Flanders  and  of  Artois :  Thai 
he  UKMild  renounce  all  his  pretensions  to  Naples,  Milan,  Genoa*  and  eveiy 
other  place  beyond  the  Alps;  That  he  should  immediately  consummate 
the  marriage  concluded  between  him  and  the  «mperor*8  sister  Eleanora.* 

Thus  Francisy  chiefly  from  his  impatience  to  procure  liberty  to  his  sonSf 
sacrificed  eTeir  thine  which  had  at  first  prompted  him  to  take  armsy  or 
which  had  induced  nim,  by  continuing  hostilities  during  nine  successive 
campaigns,  to  protract  the  war  to  a  lei^th  hardly  known  in  Europe  before 
the  establishment  of  standing  annies,  and  the  imposition  of  exorbitant 
taxes,  became  universal.  Thie  emperor,  by  this  treaty,  was  rendered  sole 
arbiter  of  the  late  of  Italy ;  he  delivered  his  territories  in  the  Netherlands 
horn  an  unpleasant  badge  of  subjection ;  and  afler  having  baffled  his  rival 
in  the  field,  he  prescribed  to  him  the  conditions  of  peace.  The  different 
conduct  and  spirit  with  which  the  twomonarchs  cairied  on  the  operations 
of  war,  led  naturally  to  such  an  issue  of  it.  Charles,  inclined  by  temper 
as  well  as  obliged  by  his  situation,  concerted  all  his  schemes  with  caution, 
pursued  them  with  perseverance,  and  observing  circumstances  and  events 
with  attention,  let  none  escane  that  could*  be  improved  to  advantage. 
Francis,  more  enterprising  tnan  steady,  undertooic  great  designs  with 
waimth,  but  often  executed  them  with  remissness ;  and  divertea  by  his 
pleasures,  or  deceived  by  his  favourites,  he  lost  on  several  occasions  the 
most  promising  opportunities  of  success.  Nor  had  the  character  of  the 
two  rivals  themselves  greater  influence  on  the  operations  of  war,  than  the 
opposite  qualities  of  the  generals  whom  they  employed.  Among  the 
imperialists,  valour  tempered  with  prudence ;  fertility  of  invention  aided 
by  experience ;  disoennnent  to  penetrate  the  designs  of  their  enemies ; 
a  piorident  ss^acity  hi  conducting  their  own  measures ;  in  a  word,  all  the 
taleols  which  tormgreat  commamiers  and  ensure  victoiy,  were  conspicu* 
oos.  Among  the  French,  these  qualities  were  either  wanting,  or  the  veiy 
RTerse  of  them  abounded ;  nor  could  they  boast  of  one  man  (unless  we 
except  Lautrec,  who  was  auwa^rs  unfortunate)  that  equalled  the  merit  of 
Pescara,  Leyra,  Giiasto,  the  prince  of  Orange,  and  other  leaders,  whom 
Charies  had  to  set  in  opposition  to  them.  IkMirbon,  Morone,  Doria,  who 
fay  tfieir  abilities  and  conduct  might  have  been  capable  of  balancing  the 
superiority  which  the  Imperialists  had  acquired,  were  induced  to  abandon 
the  service  of  France,  hi  the  carelessness  of  the  king,  and  the  malice  or 
injustice  of  his  counsellors ;  and  the  most  fatal  blows  given  to  France 
during  the  progress  of  the  war,  proceeded  from  the  despair  and  resent* 
nent  of  these  three  persons. 

The  hard  conditions  to  which  Francis  was  obliged  to  submit  were  not 
the  most  afflicting  circumstances  to  him  in  the  treaty  of  Cambra^.  He 
lost  his  reputation  and  the  confidence  of  all  Europe,  by  abandoniK  his 
allies  to  his  rival.  Unwillipg  to  enter  into  the  details  necessaiy  for  aaiust* 
iQg  their  interests^  or  afiraid  mat  whatever  he  claimed  for  them  must  nave 
hem  purchased  Irjr  farther  concessions  on  his  own  part,  he  gave  them  up 
in  a  body :  and  without  the  least  provision  in  their  behalf,  left  the  Vener 
tians,  the  Florentines,  the  duke  of  Feirara,  together  with  such  of  the  Nea* 
politan  barons  at  had  joined  his  army,  to  the  mercy  of  the  emperor 
They  exclaimed  loudly  against  this  base  and  perfidious  action,  of  which 
Francis  himself  was  so  much  ashamed,  that  in  order  to  avoid  the  pain  of 
hearing  from  their  ambassadors  the  reproaches  which  he  justly  merited, 
it  was  some  time  before  he  would  consent  to  allow  them  an  audience. 
CbaiipWi  on  the  other  hand,  was  attentive  to  the  interest  of  eveiy  person 
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jvho  bad  adheied  to  him ;  the  ndkta  of  some  of  hi3  Flemish  aobjects,  wbq 
had  estates  or  pret^nsioiis  in  France^  were  secured ;  one  article  was 
hiserted,  obliging  Francis  to  restore  the  blood  and  memoiy  of  the  coosta^ 
ble  Bourbon:  and  to  grant  his  heirs  the  possession  of  his  lands  which  had 
been  forfeited ;  another,  by  which  indemnification  was  stipulated  for  those 
French  gentlemen  who  had  accompanied  Bourbon  in  hn  exile.*  Thi^ 
conduct,  laudable  in  itself,  and  placed  in  the  most  striking  light  bj  aoom- 
parison  with  that  of  Francis,  gamed  Charles  as  much  esteem  as  the  suc- 
cess of  his  arms  had  acquirea  him  gloiy. 

Francis  did  not  treat  the  king  of  England  with  the  same  neglect  as  his 
other  allies.  He  communicatea  to  him  all  the  steps  of  his  negotiation  at 
Cambrar,  and  luckily  found  that  monarch  in  a  situation  which  left  him  nq 
choice,  out  to  ar  prove  implicitly  of  his  measures,  and  to  concur  with  them. 
Heniy  had  been  soliciting  the  pope  for  some  time,  in  order  to  obtain  a 
diTorce  from  Catharine  of  Aragon  his  queen.  Several  motiyes  combined 
M  promptiqg  the  king  to  uigehis  suit  As  be  was  powerfully  influenced 
at  some  seasons  by  religious  considerations,  he  entertained  many  acruplet 
concerning  the  legitimacy  of  his  marriage  with  his  brother's  widow ;  hia 
afiectiotnnad  long  b^n  estranged  from  the  queen,  who  was  older  than 
himself^  and  had  Tost  all  the  charms  which  she  possessed  in  the  eariier 
part  w  her  life :  he  was  passionately  desirous  of  having  male  issue  s 
Wolsey  artfully  fortified  his  scruples,  and  encouraged  hislM^s,  that  he 
might  widen  the  breach  between  him  and  the  emperar,  Cathaiine'i 
nephew,  IRd,  what  was  more  forcible  perhaps  in  its  operation  than  all 
these  united,  the  king  had  conceived  a  violent  love  for  the  celebrated  Aan 
Boleyn,  a  young  lac^  of  great  beaut]^,  and  of  greater  aooomplishmenik 
whom,  as  he  found  it  inipossible  to  gain  her  on  other  teims,  he  determinea 
to  raise  to  the  throne.  The  papal  authority  had  often  been  interposed  to 
mnt  divorces  for  reasons  less  specious  than  those  which  Heniy  produoed* 
When  the  matter  was  first  proposed  to  Clement,  during  his  impurisoomeni 
in  the  castle  of  St.  Angelo,  as  ois  hopes  of  recovering  liberty  depended 
entirely  on  the  king  of  England,  and  his  ally  of  France,  he  expressed  the 
wannest  inclinatioQ  to  ^tify  him.  But  no  sooner  was  he  set  fi«e,  thao 
be  discovered  other  sentiments.  Charles,  who  espoused  the  protection  of 
his  aunt  widi  zeal  inflamed  by  resentment,  alanned  the  pope  on  the  one 
hand  with  threats,  which  made  a  deep  impression  on  his  timid  mind ;  and 
allured  him  on  the  other  with  those  promises  in  favour  of  his  fiunily,  wiiich 
he  afbrwards  accomplished.  Upon  the  prospect  of  these,  Clement  not 
only  foigot' all  hi^  qbligations  to  Heniy,  but  ventured  to  endai^r  tlk^ 
interest  of  the  Romish  religion  in  England,  and  run  the  risk  of  ali^iating 
that  kingdom  for  ever  from  the  obedience  of  the  papal  see.  Afier  amu- 
siqg  HeniT  during  two  years  with  all  the  subtleties  and  chicane  which  the 
court  of  Kome  can  so  dexterously  employ  to  protract  or  defea/  any  cause ; 
after  displaying  the  whole  extent  of  ois  ambiguous  and  deceitful  poli^, 
the  intricaaes  of  which  the  English  historians,  to  whom  it  propeiff 
belongs,  have  found  it  no  easy  matter  to  trace  and  unravel :  he,  at  last» 
recalled  the  powers  of  the  delegates,  whom  he  had  appointed  to  judge  in 
the  point,  avocated  the  cause  to  Rome,  leaving  the  king  no  other  hope  of 
obtaining  a  divorce,  but  from  the  personal  decision  of  me  pope  himaelL 
As  Clement  was  now  in  strict  alliance  widi  the  emperor,  who  luid  pur* 
chased  his.  friendship  by  the  exorbitant  concessions  wnich  have  been  meiH 
tiooed,  Hemy  despaired  of  procuring  any  sentence  firom  the  former  but 
what  was  dictated  by  the  latter.  His  honour,  however,  and  passions  ooih 
curred  in  preventing  him  from  relinqubhing  his  scheme  of  a  divovoe, 
which  he  determined  to  accomplish  by  other  means,  and  at  any  rate :  end 
the  ooDtmuanoe  of  Francis's  fheodship  being  nece»aiy  to  counterhalapce 
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Jkb  MQpeior't  powery  be^  io  otder  to  secure  that,  not  ool  j  offered  no 
remoDBtrances  againit  the  total  neglect  of  their  allies,  in  the  treaty  of 
Cambfay»  but  made  Fiancit  the  present  of  a  large  sum,  as  a  brotlierly 
contribution  towards  the  payment  of  the  ransom  for  bis  sons.* 

Soon  after  the  treaty  ot  peace  was  concluded,  the  emperor  landed  in 
Italy  with  a  numerous  tram  of  the  Spanish  nobilityi  and  a  considerable 
bod^r  of  trooiM  [Aug.  ISl.  He  left  the  goFemment  of  Si>ain,  during  his 
absence,  to  tne  empress  Isabella.  By  his  long  residence  in  that  country, 
be  had  acquired  such  thorough  knowledge  of  the  character  of  the  people, 
that  he  could  perfectly  accommodate  top  maiims  of  his  gOTerament  to 
their  genius.  He  could  even  assume,  upon  some  occasions,  such  popular 
manners,  as  ^ined  wonderfully  upon  the  Spaniards.  A  striking  instance 
of  his  disposition  to  gratify  them  bad  occurred  a  few  days  before  he  em- 
barked for  Italy:  be  was  to  make  his  public  entry  into  tne  city  of  Barc&r 
looa :  and  some  doubts  having  arisen  among  the  inhabitants,  whether  they 
should  receive  him  as  emperor,  ar  as  count  of  Barcelona ;  Charles  instantly 
decided  in  favour  of  the  latter^  declaring  that  he  was  more  proud  of  that 
ancient  title,  than  of  his  Impenal  crorwn.  Soothed  with  this  flattering  ex? 
prenioo  of  his  r^^ard.  the  citizens  welcomed  him  with  acclamations  of 
)oy,  and  the  states  oi  the  province  swore  allegiance  to  his  son  Philip. 
as  heir  of  the  county  of  Barcelona.  A  similar  oath  had  been  taken  in  sul 
the  kingdoms  of  Spain^  with  eoual  satisfaction.! 

The  emperor  appeared  in  Italv  with  the  pomp  and  power  of  a  coi>- 
queror.  Ambassaaors  from  all  tne  princes  and  states  of  that  country 
attended  his  court,  waiting  to  receive  his  decision,  with  regard  to  their 
fate.  At  Genoa,  where  he  first  landed,  he  was  received  with  the  acclama- 
tions due  to  the  protector  of  their  liberties.  Having  honoured  Doria  with 
many  marks  of  distinction,  and  bestowed  on  the  republic  several  new 
privileees,  he  proceeded  to  Bologna,  the  place  fixed  uix>n  for  his  interview 
with  the  pope  [Nov.  5].  ^  He  affected  to  unite  in  his  public  entry  into 
that  city  the  state  and  m^'esty  that  suited  an  emperor,  with  the  humility 
becomiiw^  an  obedient  son  of  the  church ;  and  while  at  the  head  of  twenty 
thousand  veteran  soldiers,  able  to  give  law  to  all  Italy,  be  kneeled  down 
to  kiss  the  feet  of  that  vexy  pern  whom  he  had  so  lately  detained  a 

{prisoner.  The  Italians*  after  sumring  so  much  firom  the  ferocity  and 
icentiousness  of  his  armies,  and  after  having  been  long  accustomed  to  form 
in  their  imagination  a  picture  of  Charles,  which  bore  some  resemblance 
to  that  of  the  barbarous  numarcbs  of  the  Goths  or  Huns,  who  had  formerly 
afflicted  their  country  with  like  calamities,  were  surprised  to  see  a  prince 
of  a  graceful  appearance,  affable  and  courteous  in  his  deportment,  of 
regular  manners,  and  of  exemplaiy  attention  to  all  the  offices  of  religion.} 
Tney  were  still  more  astonished  when  he  settled  all  the  concerns  of  the 
princes  and  states  which  now  depended  on  him,  with  a  degree  of 
moderation  and  equity  much  beyond  what  they  had  expected. 

Charles  himself,  when  he  set  out  from  Spain,  far  from  intending  to  give 
any  such  extraordinary  proof  of  his  self-denial,  seems  to  have  &en 
resolved  to  avail  himself  to  the  utmost  of  the  superiority  which  he  had 
acquired  in  Italy.  But  various  circumstances  concurred  in  pointing  out 
the  oecessihr  of  pursuing:  a  very  different  course.  The  progress  of  the 
Turicish  sultan,  who,  after  overrunning  Hungary,  bad  penetrated  into 
Austria  [Sept.  13l,  and  laid  siege  to  Vienna  with  an  army  of  a  hundred 
and  fifty  thousand  men,  loudly  called  upon  him  to  collect  ois  whole  force 
to  oppose  that  torrent ;  and  though  the  valour  of  the  Germans,  the  prudent 
conouct  of  Ferdinand,  together  with  the  treachery  of  the  vizier  [Cfct.  16], 
aoon  obliged  Solyiban  to  abandon  that  enterprise  with  disgrace  and  loss, 
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the  religious  disorders  still  growing  in  Germany,  rendered  the  presence  of  th« 
emperor  highly  necessair  there.*  The  Florentines,  instead  of  giving  their 
consent  to  the  re-establishment  of  the  Medici,  which,  by  the  treaty  of  Barce- 
lona, the  emperor  had  bound  himself  to  procure,  were  preparing  to  defend 
their  liberty  by  force  of  arms ;  the  preparations  for  hi^  journey  had  involved 
him  in  unusual  expenses ;  and  on  this  as  weU  as  many  other  occasions,  the 
multiplicity  of  his  affairs,  together  with  the  narrowness  of  his  revenues, 
obliged  him  to  contract  the  schemes  which  his  boundless  ambition  was  apt; 
to  form,  and  to  forego  present  and  certain  advantages,  that  he  might  guard' 
against  more  remote  out  unavoidable  dangers.  Charles,  from  all  these 
considerations,  findine"  it  necessary  to  assume  an  air  of  moderation,  acted 
his  part  with  a  good  erace.  He  admitted  Sforza  into  his  presence,  and 
not  only  gave  him  a  full  pardon  of  all  past  offences,  but  granted  him  the 
investiture  .of  the  dutchy,  together  with  bis  niece  the  king  of  Denmark's 
daufi'hter  in  marriage.  He  allowed  the  duke  of  Fenara  to  Keep  possession 
of  all  his  dominions,  adjusting  the  points  in  dispute  between  him  and  the 
pope  with  an  impartiality  not  veiy  agreeable  to  the  latter.  He  came  to 
a  nnal  accommodation  with  the  Venetians,  upon  the  reasonable  condition 
of  their  restoring  whatever  they  had  usurpea  during  the  late  war,  either 
in  the  Neapolitan  or  papal  territories,  ki  return  for  so  man^  concessions, 
be  exacted  considerable  sums  from  each  of  the  powers  with  whom  he 
treated,  which  they  paid  without  reluctance,  and  which  afforded  him  the 
means  of  proceeding  on  his  journey  towards  Germany,  with  a  magnificence 
suitable  to  his  dignity.f 

1530.]  These  treaties,  which  restored  tranquillity  to  Italy  after  a  tedious 
war,  the  calamities  of  which  had  chiefly  affected  that  countir,  were 
published  at  Bologna  with  great  solemnity  on  the  first  day  of  the  year 
one  thousand  five  hundred  and  thirty,  amidst  the  universal  acclamations  of 
the  people,  applauding  the  emperor,  to  whose  moderation  and  generosity, 
they  ascribed  the  blessings  of  peace  which  they  had  so  Ion?  desired.  The 
Florentines  alone  did  not  partake  of  this  general  joy.  Animated  with  a 
zeal  for  liberty  more  laudable  than  prudent,  they  determined  to  oppose, 
the  restoration  of  the  Medici.  The  imperial  army  had  already  entered 
their  territories,  and  formed  the  siege  of  their  capital.  But  though  deserted 
by  all  their  allies,  and  left  without  any  hope  of  succoun  they  defended 
themselves  many  months  with  an  obstinate  valour  worthy  of  better  success ; 
and  even  when  they  surrendered,  they  obtained  a  capitulation  which  gave 
them  hopes  of  securing  some  remains  of  their  liberty.  ^  But  the  emperor, 
fix)m  his  desire  to  gratify  the  pope,  frustrated  all  their  expectations,  and 
abolishing  their  ancient  form  of  government,  raised  Alexander  di  Medici 
to  the  same  absolute  dominion  over  that  state,  which  his  family  have 
retained  to  the  present  times.  Philibert  de  Chalons,  prince  of  Orange, 
tthe  Imperial  general,  was  killed  during  this  siege.  His  estate  and  titles 
'descended  to  his  sister  Claude  de  Chalons,  who  was  married  to  Rene, 
count  of  Nassau,  and  she  transmitted  to  her  posterity  of  the  house  of 
Nassau  the  title  of  princes  of  Orange,  which,  by  their  superior  talents  and 
valour,  they  have  rendered  so  i]lustrious.| 

After  the  publication  of  the  peace  at  Bologna,  and  the  ceremony  of  lus 
toionation  as  kine;  of  Lombardy,  and  emperor  of  the  Romans  [Feb.  ftt 
and  24],  which  the  pope  performed,  with  the  accustomed  formalities, 
nothing  detained  Charies  in  Italy  ;§  and  he  began  to  prepare  for  his  journey 
to  Germany.  His  presence  l)ecame  every  day  more  necessaix  iu  that 
country,  and  was  soncited  with  equal  importunity  by  the  catholics  and  by 
the  favourers  of  the  new  doctrines.    During  that  long  interval  of  traor 
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/Dufllity,  which  the  absence  of  Ae  emperor,  the  contests  between  hhn  and 
tbe  pope,  and  his  attention  to  the  war  with  France,  afforded  them,  the  latter 
had  f^oed  much  ground.  Most  of  the  princes  who  had  embraced  Luther's 
opinions,  had  not  onJy  established  in  their  territories  that  form  of  wcvship 
which  he  approved,  but  had  entirely  suppressed  the  rights  of  the  Romisn 
church.  Many  of  the  free  cities  had  imitated  their  conduct.  Almost 
one  half  of  the  (Germanic  body  had  revolted  from  the  papal  see ;  and  its 
authority,  eren^  in  those  provinces  which  had  not  hitherto  shaken  off  the 
yoke,  was  considerably  weakened,  partly  by  the  example  of  revolt  in  the 
neighbouring  states,  partly  by  the  secret  progress  of  the  reformed  doctrine 
even  in  those  countries  where  it  was  not  openly  embraced.  Whatever 
satisfaction  the  emperor,  while  he  was  at  open  enmity  with  the  see  of 
Rome,  might  have  felt  in  those  events  which  tended  to  mortify  and  em- 
barrass the  pope,  he  could  not  help  perceiving  now,  that  the  religious 
divisions  in  Uermany  would,  in  the  end,  prove  extremely  hurtful  to  the 
Imperial  authorihr.  The  weakness  of  former  eronerors  nad  suflered  the 
mat  vassals  of  the  empire  to  make  such  successful  encroachments  upon 
their  power  and  prero^tive,  that  during  the  whole  course  of  a  war, 
which  had  often  required  the  exertion  of  hii  utmost  strength,  Charies 
hardly  drew  any  efiectual  aid  from  Gennany,  and  found  that  maeni6cent 
titles  or  obsolete  pretensions  were  ahnost  toe  only  advantages  wnich  he 
had  gained  by  swajring  the  Imperial  sceptre.  He  became  fully  sensible, 
that  if  he  did  not  recover  in  some  degree  the  prerogatives  which  his  pre- 
decessors had  lost,  and  acquire  the  authority  as  well  as  possess  the  name, 
of  head  of  the  empire,  his  nigh  dicpity  would  contribute  more  to  obstruct 
than  to  promote  his  ambitious  schemes.  Nothing,  he  saw,  was  more 
essential  towards  attaining  this,  than  to  suppress  opinions  which  might  form 
new  bonds  of  confederacy  among  the  princes  of  the  empire,  and  um'te 
them  by  ties  stronger  and  more  sacred  than  any  political  connection. 
Nothing  seemed  to  lead  more  certainly  to  the  accomplishment  of  his 
design,  than  to  employ  zeal  for  the  established  rel^ion,  of  which  he  was 
the  natural  protector,  as  the  instrument  of  extending  his  civil  authority. 
AccordiQgly,  a  prosoect  no  sooner  opened  of  coming  to  an  accommodation 
with  the  p<^>e,  than,  oy  the  emperor  s  appointment,  a  diet  of  the  empire 
was  held  at  Spires  [March  16, 1529],  in  order  to  take  into  consideration 
the  state  of  reugion.  The  decree otthe  diet  assembled  there  in  the  year 
one  thousand  five  hundred  and  twenty-six,  v*hich  was  almost  equivalent  to  a 
toleration  of  Luther's  opinions,  had  givei  great  offence  to  die  rest  of 
Christendom.  The  greatest  delicac^r  of  ai<&^s,  however,  was  requisite 
in  proceeding  to  any  decision  more  rigorous.  The  minds  of  men  kept  in 
perpetual  agitation  by  a  controversy  carried  on,  during  twelve  years,  with- 
out intermission  of  debate,  or  abatement  of  zeal,  were  now  inflamed  to  a 
h^  degree.  They  were  accustomed  to  innovations,  and  saw  the  boldest 
Qt^them  successful.  Having  not  only  abolished  old  rites,  but  substituted 
new  forms  in  their  place,  they  were  influenced  as  much  by  attachment  to 
the  system  which  toey  had  embraced,  as  hj  aversion  to  that  which  they 
had  abandoned.  Luther  himself,  of  a  spirit  not  to  be  woni  out  by  the 
length  and  obstinacy  of  the  combat,  or  to  become  remi&s  upon  success, 
continued  the  attack  with  as  much  vi^ur^as  he  had  begun  it.  His  dis- 
ciples, of  whom  many  equalled  him  m  zeal,  and  some  suipassed  him  m 
learning,  were  no  less  capable  than  tibeir  master  to  conduct  the  controversy 
ID  the  properest  manner.  Many  of  the  laitf ,  some  even  of  the  princes 
trained  up  amidst  these  incessant  disputations,  and  in  the  habit  of  listening 
to  the  ai|^ments  of  the  contending  parties,  who  alternately  appealed^  to 
them  as  judges,  came  to  be  profoimoly  skilled  in  all  the  questions  which 
were  agitated,  and,  upon  occasion,  could  show  themselves  not  inexpert  in 
any  of  the  arts  with  which  these  theological  encounters  were  managed 
It  was  obyfeus  from  all  these  circmostancesy  that  any  yiolent*  deciswn  o. 
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the  diet  must  have  immediately  precipitated  matten  Into  cooiTusioiiy  «ii4 
£ave  kindled  in  Qerma^y  the  names  of  a  religious  war.  AU»  therefore, 
that  the  archduke,  and  the  other  commissioners  appointed  by  the  empeioi^ 
demanded  of  the  diet,  wa^  to  enjoin  those  states  ol  the  eqipire  which  had 
hitherto  obeyed  the  decree  issued  against  Luther  at  Worms,  in  the  jeajr 
one  thousand  fire  hundred  and  twentj-four,  to  persevere  in  the  observation 
of  itf  and  to  prohibit  the  other  states  from  attempting  aiiy' farther  innova- 
tion in  religion,  particularly  from  abolishing  the  mass,  befom  the  meeting 
of  a  genera]  council.  After  much  dispute,  a  decree  to  that  effect  was 
approved  of  by  a  m^ority  of  voices.* 

The  elector  o£  Saxony,  the  marquis  of  firandenbui^h,  the  landgrave  of 
Hesse,  the  dukes  of  Lupenbuigb,  the  prince  of  Anhait,  together  with  the 
deputies  of  fourteen  Imperial  or  free  citie8,t  entered  a  solemn  protest 
against  this  decree,  as  unjust  and  impious  [April  19].  On  that  account 
they  were  distii^uwhed  by  the  name  of  PROTESTANTSJ  an  appella. 
tion  which  has  smce  become  better  known,  and  more  honourable^  by  it| 
beinff  applied  indiscriminately  to  all  the  sects,  of  whatever  denominatkxi, 
which  have  revolted  from  the  Roman  see.  Not  satisfied  with  this  decla* 
ration  of  their  dissent  from  the  decree  of  the  diet,  the  protestants  sen^ 
ambassadors  into  Italy,  to  lay  their  grievances  before  tb9  emperor,  fiooqi 
whom  they  met  with  the  most  discouraging  reception.  Chanes  was  at 
that  time  in  close  union  with  the  pope,  and  solicitous  to  attach  him  invio* 
Ia!bly  to  his  interest.  During  theu:  long  residence  at  Bolpgna,  they  held 
many  consultations  concerning  the  most  effectual  means  of  extirpating  the 
heresies  which  had  sprui^  up  in  Germany.  Clement,  whose  cautious  and 
^imid  mind  the  proposal  oi  a  general  council  filled  with  honor,  eveQ 
beyond  what  popes,  the  constant  enemies  of  such  assemblies,  usually  feelt 
employed  eveiy  argument  to  dissuade  the  emperor  from  consenting  to  that 
measure.  He  represented  general  councils  as  factious,  ungovernable,  pre- 
sumptuous, formidable  to  civil  authority^  and  too  slow  in  their  operations 
to  remedy  disorders  which  required  an  mimediate  cure.  Experience,  be 
said,  had  now  taught  both  the  emperor  and  himself,  that  forbearance  and 
leni^,  instead  of  soothing  the  spirit  of  innovation,  had  rendered  it  more 
enterprising  and  presumptuous ;  it  was  necessaiy,  therefore,  to  have  recourse 
to  the  rigorous  methods  which  such  a  desperate  case  reauired ;  Leo's  sear 
tence  of  excommunication,  together  with  the  decree  of  the  diet  at  WormSf 
should  be  carried  into  execution,  and  it  was  incumbent  on  the  emperor  to 
employ  his  whole  power,  in  order  to  overawe  those,  on  whom  the  reve? 
rence  due  either  to  ecclesiastical  or  civil  authority  had  no  longer  any 
influence.  Charles,  whose  views  were  vei^r  different  from  the  pope's,  and 
who  became  daily  more  sensible  how  obstinate  and  deep-rooted  the  evil 
was,  thought  of  reconciling  the  protestants  by  means  less  violent,  and  cou 
sidered  the  convocation  ofa  council  as  no  improper  expedient  for  that  pur^ 
pose;  but  promised,  if  gentler  arts  failed  of^ success,  that  then  he  would 
exert  himself  with  rigour  to  reduce  to  the  obedience  of  the  holy  see  those 
stubborn  enemies  of  the  catholic  fa]th«§ 

Such  were  the  sentiments  with  which  the  emperor  set  out  for  Germany, 
havine^  already  appointed  a  diet  of  the  empire  to  be  held  at  Augsbui;g 
[March  22, 1530].  In  his  joumej  towards  the  ci^,  he  had  many  oppor 
tanities  of  observing  the  disposition  of  the  Germans  with  regard  to  ^ 
points  in  controversy,  and  found  their  minds  ^very  where  so  much  irri- 
tated and  inflamed,  as  convinced  him,  that  nothing  tending  to  seventy  or 
wour  ought  to  be  attempted,  until  all  other  measures  proved  ineffectual. 
He  made  his  public  entiy  into  Augsbuig  witb  eztraordinaiy  pomp 
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{June  IS],  and  found  there  such  n  fidl  assembly  of  the  members  of  the  diet/* 
as  was  suitable  both  to  the  importance  of  the  affaiis  which  were  to  come' 
under  their  conaderation,  and  to  the  honour  of  an  emperor,  who,  after  a 
hog  abaencei  returned  to  them  crowned  with  reputation  and  success.  His . 
presence  seems  to  have  communicated  to  all  parties  an  unusuah  spirit  of 
moderation  and  desire  of  peace.  The  elector  of  Saxonj  would  not  permit 
Luther  to  accompanj  him  to  the  dicft)  lest  he  should  o^nd  the  emperor 
by  briceing^  into  his  presence  a  person  excommunicated  by  the  pope,  and 
who  had  TOen  the  author  of  all  those  dissensions  which  it  now  appeared 
so  difficult  to  compose.  At  the  empefor's  desire,  all  the  pW>testant  princes 
forbade  the  divines  who  accompanied  tiiem  to  preach  in  public  during;  their 
residence  at  Augsbuigh.  For  the  same  roason  they  employed  Melancthon, 
the  man  of  the  greatest  learning',  as  well  as  the  roost  pacific  and  gentle 
spirit  among  the  reformers,  to  draw  up  a  confession  of  their  faith,  expressed 
in  terms  as  little  offensive  to  th^  Roman  C&tholic^  as  regard  for  truth 
would  permit.  Mebncthon,  who  seldom  suffered  tne  rancour  of  contro- 
ersy  to  envenom  his  stj^le,  even  in  writin|;8  purely  polemical,  executed  a 
task  so  agreeable  to  his  natural  disposition  with  g^at  moderation  and 
address,  xbe  creed  which  he  composed,  known  by  the  name  of  the  Gm* 
fession  of  Jkt^^fiurg^  from  the  place  where  it  was  presented,  was  read  pub- 
licly in  the  diet.  Some  popish  divmes  were  appointed  to  examine  it: 
they  broi^t  in  tbefr  ^tmaaversioiB ;  a  dispute  ensiied  between  them  ana 
Melancthon,  se<!onded  by  some  of  his  brethren  ;^  but  though  Melanclhon 
then  softened  some  articles,  made  concessions  with  regard  to  others,  and . 
put  the  least  exceptionable  s^nse  upon  all ;  thocigh  the  emperor  himself 
tboured  with  great  earnestness  to  reconcile  toe  contending  parties ;  so  many 
marks  of  distinction  were  now  established,  and  such  insuperable  barriers^ 
placed  between  the  two  churches,  that  all  hopes  of  bringing  abont  ^ 
coalition  seemed  utteriy  desperate.* 

From  the  divines,  amonqg  Whom  his  endeavours  had  been  so  unsuccessful,  - 
Charles  turned  fo  the  princes  their  psltions.  Nor  did  he  find  them,  hoW 
desirous  soever  of  accommodation,  or  willing  to  oblige  the  emperor,  more 
disposed  than  the  former  to  renounce  their  opmions.  At  that  time  zeal  for 
:fe1%ion  took  possession  of  the  minds  of  men,  to  a  dit^;te%  which  can 
Scarcely  be  conceived  by  those  that  liVe  in  an^  age  when  the  passions 
excited  by  the  ia^i  manifestation  of  truth,  and  the  first  recoveirofliberty,- 
fiave  in  a  great  measure  ceased  to  operate.  This  zeal  was  toco  of  such 
strength  as  to  overcome  attachment  to  their  political  interest,  which  is 
commonly  the  predominant  piotive  among  princedf.  The  elector  of  Saxony, 
toR  landffrave  of  Hesse,  and  other  chiefs  ot  the  protestants,  though  solicited 
Separate^  by  the  emperor,  and  allured  by  the  promise  or  prospect  of  those 
advantages  which  it  was  known  they  were  most  solicitous  to  attain,' 
refused,  with  a  fortitude  highly  worthy  of  imitation,  to  abandon  what  they 
deemed  the  cause  of  God,  tor  the  sake  of  any  earthly  acquisition.!  Every 
^eme  in  order  to  gain  or  disunite  the  protestant  party  proving  abortive, 
A>thine  now  remained  iot  the  empefor  but  to  take  some  vigorous  measures 
Ibwards  assertiti^  the  doctrines  and  authority  of  the  established  church. 
These,  Carape^io,  the  papal  nuncio;  had  always  recommended  as  the  only 
proper  and  effectual  courae  of  dealing  with  such  obstinate  heretics,  m 
compliance  with' his  opinions  and  reinonstrances,  the  diet  issued  a  decree 
'Nov.  19], condemning  most  of  the  peculiar  tenets  held  by  the  protestants; 
lorbiddine  any  person  to  protect  or  toleirate  such  as  taught  them ;  enjoinii^ 
a  strict  observance  of  the  eiftablished  rites ;  and  prohibiting  any  further 
innovation  under  ^vere  penalties.  All  orders  of  men  were  required  to ' 
dssist  with  their  persons  and  fortunes  in  carrying  this  decree  into  execu- ' 
fion ;  and  such  as  refused  to  obey  it  were  declared  incapable  of  acting  a»' 
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jadgesy  or  of  appearing  as  parties  in  the  Iiiii>erial  chamber,  the  suprente 
court  ot  judicature  in  toe  empire.  To  all  which  was  subjoined  a  pnimisey 
that  an  application  should  be  made  to  the  pope,  requinner  him  to  call  a 

feneral  council  within  six  months,  in  order  to  tenninate  aJl  controreisies 
7  its  sovereign  decisions.* 

The  severity  of  this  decree,  which  was  considered  as  a  prehide  to  the 
9iost  violent  persecutions,  alarmed  the  protestants,  and  convinced  them  that 
the  emperor  was  resolved  on  their  destruction.  The  dread  of  those  cala* 
mities  which  were  ready  to  fall  on  the  church,  oppressed  the  feeble  spirit 
of  Melancthon ;  and,  as  if  the  cause  had  already  been  desperate,  he  gave 
himself  up  to  melancholy  and  lamentation.  But  Luther,  who  during  the 
meeting  of  the  diet  had  endeavoured  to  confirm  and  animate  his  pait^  by 
severaltreatises  which  be  addressed  to  them,  was  not  disconcerted  or  dis- 
mayed at  the  prospect  of  this  new  danger.  He  ccnnforted  Melancthon, 
9pd  bis  other  desponding  disciples,  and  exhorted  the  nrinces  not  to  abandon 

Sose  tilths  which  they  had  lately  asserted  with  sucn  laudable  boldness.! 
is  exhortations  made  the  deeper  impression  upon  them,  as  they  were 
g^atly  alarmed  at  that  time  by  the  account  of  a  combination  dmong  the 
popish  princes  of  the  empire  for  the  maintenance  of  the  established  religion, 
to  whicn  Charles  himself  had  acceded.1  This  convinced  them  that  it  was 
necessaiy  to  stand  on  their  guard ;  and  that  their  own  safety,  as  well  as  the 
success  o(  their  cause,  depended  on  union.  Filled  with  this  dread  of  the 
adverse  party,  and  with  these  sentiments  concenung  the  conduct  nroper  for 
themselves,  tney  assembled  at  Smalkalde.  There  they  concluded  a  league 
of  mutual  defence  against  all  ag^res8ors§  [Dec.  231,  by  which  they  formed 
the  protestant  states  of  the  empire  into  one  regular  body,  and  beginning 
already  to  consider  themselves  as  such,  they  resolved  to  apply  to  the  kin^ 
of  France  and  England,  and  to  implore  them  to  patronise  and  assist  their 
new  confederacy. 

An  affiiir  not  connected  with  religion  furnished  them  with  a  pretence  for 
courting  the  aid  of  foreijgn  princes:  Charies,  whose  ambitious  views  evt- 
laiged  m  proportion  to  the  increase  of  his  power  and  g[randeur,  had  formed 
a  scheme  of  continuing  the  Imperial  crown  in  his  family,  by  procuring  his 
brother  Ferdinand  to  be  elected  king  of  the  Romans.  The  present  junc* 
ture  was  &vourable  for  the  execution  of  that  design.  The  emperor's  arms 
had  been  eveiy  where'  victorious ;  he  had  given  law  t6  all  Europe  at  th^ 

I  ate  peace ;  no  rival  now  remained  in  a  condition  to  balance  or  to  control 
lim ;  and  the  electors,  dazzled  with  the  splendour  of  his  success,  or  over^^ 
awed  by  the  greatness  of  his  i)ower,  durst  scarcely  di^jpute  the  will  of  al 
prince,  whose  solicitations  cairied  with  them  the  authority  of  commands. 
Kor  did  he  want  plausible  reasons  to  enforce  the  measure.  The  affairs  of 
his  other  kingdoms,  he  said,  obliged  him  to  be  often  absent  from  Germany ; 
the  growing  disorders  occasioned  by  the  controversies  about  religion,  as 
well  as  the  formidable  neighbourhood  of  the  Turks,  who  continually 
threatened  to  break  in  with  their  desoiatii^  armies  into  the  heart  of  the 
empire,  reauired  the  constant  presence  of  a  prince  endowed  with  prudencd 
capable  of  composing  the  former,  and  with  power  as  well  as  valour  suffi- 
cient to  repel  the  latter.  His  brother  Ferdinand  possessed  these  qualities 
in  an  eminent  deepree ;  by  residing  long  in  Germany,  he  had  acquired  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  its  constitution  and  manners ;  havfng  been  present 
almost  from  the  first  rise  of  the  religious  dissensions,  he  knew  what  leme* 
dies  were  most  proper,  what  the  Germans  could  bear,  and  how  to  apply 
ihem ;  as  his  own  dominions  lay  on  the  Turkish  frontier,  he  was  the  natural 
defender  of  Grermany  against  the  invasions  of  the  infidels,  being  prompte<{ 
by  interest  no  less  than  he  would  be  bound  in  duty  to  oppose  them. 
These  arguments  made  little  impression  on  the  protestants.    Experiences 
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(aught  them,  that  nothiv  had  oootributed  more  to  the  undistuihed  ptomm 
of  their  opinions  than  toe  inteireenum  after  Maximilian's  death»  me  loop 
absence  of  Charles,  and  the  slackness  of  the  reins  of  eovemment  whi^ 
these  occasioned.  Cooscimis  of  the  advantages  whicn  their  cause  had 
derived  fiom  this  relaxation  of  government,  thej  were  unwilling  to  render 
It  more  vigorous,  bv  giving  themselves  a  new  and  a  fixed  master.  They 
perceived  clearly  the  extent  of  Charles's  ambition,  that  he  aimed  at  ren- 
deripg  the  Imperial  crown  hereditaiy  in  his  family,  and  would  of  course 
establish  in  the  empire  an  absolute  dominion,  to  which  elective  princes 
could  not  have  aspired  with  equal  facility.  They  determined  therefore  to 
op])ose  the  election  of  Ferdinand  with  the  utmost  vigour,  and  to  rouse 
their  countrymen,  b;|r  their  example  and  exhortations,  to  withstand  this 
encroachment  on  their  liberties.  The  elector  of  Saxony,  accordingly,  not 
only  refused  to  be  present  at  the  electoral  collefi;e,  which  the  emperor 
iummooed  to  meet  at  Cologne  [January  6,  1531],  but  instructed  his  eldest 
son  to  appear  there,  and  to  protest  against  the  election  as  informal,  ill^al, 
contrary  to  the  articles  of  the  golden  bull,  and  subversive  of  the  liberties 
of  the  empire.  But  the  other  electors,  whoia  Charles  had  been  at  great 
pains  to  ^ain,  without  regarding  either  his  absence  or  protest,  choseTer- 
dinand  king  of  the  Romans,  vrSo  a  few  days  afler  was  crowned  at  Aix-la- 
Chapelle.* 

When  the  protestants,  who  were  assembled  a  sec(»id  time  at  Smalkalde, 
received  an  account  of  this  transaction*  and  heard  at  the  same  time,  that 
prosecutions  were  commenced,  in  the  Imperial  chamber,  against  some  of 
their  number,  on  account  of  their  religious  principles,  they  thoufi^ht  U  ne- 
cessary, not  only  to  renew  their  former  confederacy,  but  immeaiately  to 
despatch  their  ambassadors  into  France  and  Fngland  [Feb.  29].  Francis 
had  observed,  with  all  the  jealousy  of  a  rival,  the  reputation  which  the 
emperor  had  acquired  by  his  seeming  disinterestedness  and  moderation  in 
settling  the  affairs  of  Italy ;  and  beheld  with  great  OHicem  the  successful 
step  which  he  had  taken  towards  perpetuatiiff  and  extending  his  authority 
in  Germany  by  the  election  of  a  kmg  of  the  Romans.  Nothing,  however, 
would  have  been  more  impolitic  than  toprecipitate  his  kingdom  into  a  new 
^ar  when  exhausted  by  extraordinaiy  efforts,  and  cUscouraged  by  ill  success, 
before  it  had  got  time  to  recruit  its  strength,  or  to  forget  past  misfortunes. 
As  no  provocation  had  been  dven  by  the  emperor,  and  nardJy  a  pretext 
for  a  rupture  had  been  affordea  him,  he  could  not  violate  a  treaty  of  peace 
which  he  himself  Bad  so  lately  solicited^  without  forfeiting  the  esteem  of 
all  Europe,  and  being  detested  as  a  prince  void  of  probity  and  honour. 
He  observed,  with  great  jov,  powerful  factions  beginning  to  form  in  thip 
empire ;  he  listened  with  tne  utmost  eagerness  to  the  complaints  of  the 
protestant  princes,  and,  without  seeming  to  count^ance  their  religious 
opinions,  determined  secretly  to  cherish  those  sparks  of  political  discord 
which  might  be  afterwards  kindled  into  a  flame.  For  this  purpose,  he 
sent  William  de  Bellay,  one  of  the  ablest  negotiators  in  France,  into  uei^ 
many,  who,  visiting  the  courts- of  the  malecontent  princes,  and  heiebtenin^ 
their  ill  humour  by  various  arts,  concluded  an  alliance  between  them  and 
his  master,!  whicn,  thoueh  concealed  at  that  time,  and  productive  of  no 
immediate  effects,  laid  the  foundation-  of  a  union  fatal  on  many  occasions 
to  Charles's  ambitious  projects ;  and  showed  the  discontented  princes  of  Ger- 
many, where,  for  the  future,  they  might  find  a  protector  no  less  able  than 
willing  to  undertake  their  defence  against  the  encroachments  of  the 
einperor. 

The  king  of  England,  highly  incensed  against  Charles,  in  complaisance 
fo  whom  tl^  pope  nad  long  retarded,  and  now  openly  opposed  his  divorce^ 
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wad  no  less  (tisjposed  than  Francis  to  strenrthen  a  league  whicb  might  be . 
rendered  so  formidable  to  the  emperor.  But  his  faTourite  project  of  ihe 
divorce  led  him  into  such  a  labynnth  of  schemes  and  n^notiations,  and  he 
wa;,  at  the  Same  time,  k>  intent  on  abdishin^  the  papal  jurisdiction  in 
England,  that  be  had  no  leisure  for  foreign  a&irs.  This  oblieied  him  to 
mt  satisfied  with  eiving  general  promises,  together  with  a  smaJl  supply  in 
money,  to  the  confederates  of  Sma&alde.* 

Meanwhile,  many  circumstances  convinced  Charles  that  this  was  not  a 
juncture  when  the  extitpation  of  heresy  was  to  be  attempted  by  violence 
and  rigour ;  that  in  compliance  with  the  pope's  inclinations,  he  had  already 
proce^ed  with  imprudent  precipitation ;  and  that  it  was  more  his  interest 
to  consolidate  Germany  into  one  united  and  vigorous  body,  than  to  divide 
and  enfeeble  it  by  a  civil  war.  The  protestants,  who  were  considerable  as 
well  by  their  humbei^  as  by  their  zeal,  had  acquired  additional  weieht  and 
importance  by  their  joining  in  that  confederacy  into  which  the  rani  steps 
taken  at  Augsburg  had  forced  them.  Having  now  discovered  their  own 
Strength,  they  despised  the  decisions  of  the  Imperial  chamber ;  and  being 
secure  of  forei^  protection,  were  ready  to  set  the  head  of  the  empire  at 
defiance.  At  ule  same  time  the  peace  with  France  was  precarious,  the 
friendship  of  an  irresolute  and  interested  pontiff  was  not  to  be  relied  on: 
and  Solyman,  in  order  to  repair  the  discredit  an^  loss  which  bb  arms  had 
sustained  in  the  former  campaign,  was  preparing  to  enter  Austria  with 
more  numerous  forces.  On  all  these  accounts,  especially  the  last,  a  speedy 
accommodation  with  the  malecontent  princes  became  necessaiy,  not  on^ 
for  the  accomplishment  of  his  future  schemes,  but  for  ensuring  his  present 
safety.  Negotiations  were,  accordingly,  carried  on  by  his  direction  with' 
the  elector  of  Saxony  and  his  associates ;  after  many  delays,  occasioned 
by  their  jealousy  of  the  emperor,  and  of  each  other,  aAer  innumerable  dif- 
nculties,  arising  from  the  innetihle  nature  of  religions  tenets,  which  cannot 
adinit  of  bein^  altered,  modified,  or  relinquished  in  (he  same  manner  as 
points  of  political  interest,  terms  of  pacification  were  agrted  upon  at  Nu- 
rembeig  [July  23],  and  ratified  solemnly  in  the  diet  at  Katisbon  TAug.  3j. 
In  this  treaty  it  was  stipulated.  That  universal  peace  be  established  m 
Germany,  until  the  meeting  of  a  general  council,  the  convocation  of  which 
within  SIX  months  the  emperor  shall  endeavour  to  procure ;  That  no  person; 
shall  be  molested  on  account  of  religion ;  That  a  stop  shall  be  put  to  all^ 
t>rocesses  begun  by  the  Imperial  chamber  gainst  protestants,  and  te' 
siBntences  already  passed  to  their  detriment  shall  be  declared  void.  On ' 
dieir  part,  the  protestants  enga^d  to  assist  the  emperor  v^ith  all  their 
forces  in  resisting  the  invasion  of  the  Turks.t  Thus,  b^  their  firmness  in 
adhering  to  their  principles,  by  the  unanimity  with  which  theyuiged  all 
their  claims,  and  by  their  dexterity  in  availing  themselves  of  the  emperor's 
situation,  the  prote^ants  obtained  terms  which  amounted  almost  to  a  tole- 
ration of  their  religion ;  all  the  concessions  were  made  by  Chailes,  none 
by  them ;  even  the  favourite  point  of  their  approving  his  brother's  election 
was  not  mentioned ;  and  the  protestants  oi  Germaiw,  who  had  hitherto ' 
been  viewed  only  as  a  religious  sect,  came  henceforth  to  be  considered  as 
a  political  body  of  no  small  consequence.^ 

1632.]  The  intelligence  which  Charles  received  of  Solyman's  having 
i^tered  Hungary  at  the  head  of  three  hundred  thousand  men,  broueht  the 
deliberations  of  the  diet  at  Ratisbon  to  a  period :  the  contingent  both  ol 
doops  and  money,  which  each  prince  was  to  fumisn  towards  the  defence  of  ^ 
the  empire,  havmg  been  already  settled.  The  protestants,  as  a  testimony 
€ff  their  gratitude  to  the  emperor,  exerted  themselves  with  eztraordinaiy 
cealy  anof  brought  into  the  ficdd  forces  which  exceeded  in  number  the  quoU' 
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Imposed  on  them ;  the  catholics  imitatiittr  their  examplet  one  <^  the  greatest 
hoa  best  appotnted  armies  that  had  ever  been  levied  m  Germany,  assembled 
near  Vienna.  Being  joined  by  a  body  of  Spanish  and  Italian  veterans  unde^ 
the  marquis  del  GKiasto ;  by  some  heavy  aimed  cavahr  from  the  I^w-CouD^ 
tries :  and  by  the  troops  which  Ferdinand  had  raised  in  Bohemia,  Austria*' 
and  nis  other  territories,  it  amounted  in  all  to  ninety  thousand  disciplined 
foot,  and  thirty  thousand  horse,  besides  a  prodigious  swarm  of  irregulars. 
Of  this  vast  army,  worthy  the  first  prince  in  Christendom,  the  emperor  toclt 
the  command  in  person ;  and  mankind  waited  in  suspense  the  issue  of  a 
decisive  battle  between  the  two  greatest  monarchs  in  the  world.  But  each' 
qC  them  dreading  the  other's  power  and  good  fortune,  they  both  conducted 
their  operations  with  such  excessive  caution,  that  a  campaign,  for  which 
such  immense  preparations  had  been  made,  ended  without  any  memorable 
event  FSeptember  and  October].  Solyman,  finding  it  impossible  to  gain 
rround  upon  an  enemy  always  attentive  and  on  his  guard,  marched  bade  to 
Constantinople  towaras  the  end  of  autumn.*  It  is  remarkable,  that  in  such 
a  martial  age,  when  every  gentleman  was  a  9old]er,  aod  eveiy  prince  a 
general,  this  was  the  first  time  that  Charles,  who  had  already  carried  on 
•nch  extensive  wars,  and  gained  so  many  victoriea,  appeared  at  the  head 
6f  his  troops.  In  this  first  essay  of  his  arms,  to  have  opposed  such  a  leader 
as  Solyman  was  no  small  honour ;  to  have  obli^d  him  to  retreat,  merited 
Veij  considerable  {iraise. 

.  About  the  beginmng  of  this  campaign,  the  elector  of  Saxony  died  [Aug. 
16],  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son  John  Frederick.  The  reformation 
rafter  gained  than  lost  by  that  event ;  the  new  elector,  no  less  attached  than 
hb  predecessors  to  the  opinions  of  Luther,  occupied  the  station  which  they 
had  held  at  the  head  of  die  piotestant  party,  and  defended,  with  the  bolo- 
6ess  and  zeal  of  youth,  that  cause  which  they  had  fostered  and  reared  with 
tbe  caution  of  more  advanced  age. 

Immediately  after  the  retreat  of  tbe  Turics,  Charles,  impatient  to  revisit 
&pain,  set  out  on  his  way  thither,  for  Italy.    As  he  was  extremely  desiroud. 
or  an  int^Tiew  with  the  pope,  they  met  a  second  time  at  Bologna^  with  the' 
same  external  demonstrations  of  respect  and  friendship,  but  with  little  of 
that  confidence  which  had  subsisted  between  them  during  their  late  negoti* 
atioos  there.    Clement  was  much  dissatisfied  with  the  emperor's  proceed- 
fap  at  Augsbuig ;  his  concessions  with  reeard  to  the  speedy  convocation 
6t  a  coancu,  having  more  than  cancelled  all  the  merit  ottbe  severe  decree 
against  the  doctrines  of  the  reformers.    The  toleration  granted  to  the  pro- 
testants  at  Ratisbon,  and  tbe  more  explicit  promise  concerning  a  council, 
'vritii  which  it  was  accompanied,  had  irritated  him  still  farther.    Charles, 
however,  partly  from  conviction  that  the  meetii^of  a  council  would  be  at- 
"fended  with  salutaiy  effects,  and  partly  fit>m  bis  desire  to  please  tbe  Ger- 
mans, having  solfcited  the  pope  by  his  ambassadors  to  call  that  assembly 
without  delay,  and  now  uiging  the  same  thii^  in  person,  Clement  was 
rreatly  embarrassed  what  reply  he  should  make  to  a  request  which  it  was 
mdeoent  to  refuse,  and  dangerous  to  grant.    He  endeavoured  at  fint  to  di- 
vert Charles  from  the  measure ;  but,  finding  him  inflexible,  he  had  recourse 
to  artifices,  which  he  knew  would  delay,  if  not  entirely  defeat,  the  calling 
6f  that  assembly.    Under  the  plausible  pretext  of  its  beiog  previously 
neoessaiy  to  settle,  with  all  parties  concerned,  the  place  of  the  councfl^ 
meeting ;  the  manner  of  its  proceedings ;  the  right  of  the  persons  who  should 
be  admitted  to  vote ;  and  the  authority  of  their  decisions ;  he  despatched  a 
nuncio,  accompanied  by  an  ambassador  from  the  emperor,  to  the  elector  0/^ 
Saxony  as  head  of  the  protestants.     VVith  regard  to  each  of  these  articles* 
inextricable  difficulties  and  contests  arose.    The  protestants  demanded  a 
<iouncil  to  be  held  in  Germany ;  the  pope  insisted  that  it  should  meet  in 
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Italy :  they  contended  that  all  points  in  dispute  should  be  determined  hyf 
the  words  of  holy  scripture  alone  ;  he  considered  not  only  the  decrees  ot 
the  church,  but  the  opinions  of  fathers  and  doctors,  as  of  equal  authority ; 
they  required  a  free  council,  in  which  the  divines,  commissioned  by  di£ferent 
churches,  should  be  allowed  a  voice ;  he  aimed  at  modeDinr  the  council  in 
f.uch  a  manner  as  would  render  it  entirely  dependent  on  his  pleasure.  Above 
all,  the  protestants  thought  it  unreasonable  that  they  should  nind  themselves 
to  submit  to  the  decrees  of  a  council,  before  they  knew  on  what  principles 
these  decrees  were  to  be  founded,  by  what  persons  they  were  to  be  pro- 
nounced, and  what  fonns  of  proceeding  they  would  observe.  The  p<^ 
maintained  it  to  be  altogether  unnecessary  to  call  a  council,  if  those  who 
demanded  it  did  not  previously  declare  tneir  resolution  to  acquij^sce  in  its 
decrees.  In  order  to  adjust  such  a  variety  of  pomts,  many  expedients  were 
proposed,  and  the  negotiations  spun  out  to  such  a  lei^h,  as  effectually 
answered  Clement's  purpose  of  putting  off  the  meeting  ofa  council,  vtrithoul 
<lrawing  on  himself  the  whole  infamy  of  obstmcting  a  measure  which  all 
Europe  deemed  so  essential  to  the  good  of  the  ehurck* 

Together  with  this  negotiation  about  calling  a  council,  the  emperoF 
carried  on  another,  which  he  had  still  more  at  heart,  for  securir^  the  peace 
established  in  Italy.  As  Francis  had  renounced  his  pretensions  in  that 
countrv  with  great  reluctance^  Charles  made  no  doubt  but  that  he  would 
lay  hold  on  the  first  pretext  afforded  him,  or  embrace  the  first  opportunity 
wnich  presented  itself^  of  recovering  what  he  had  lost.  It  became  neces« 
saiy  on  this  account  to  take  measures  for  assembling  an  army  able  to  ojp*- 
]>06e  him.  As  his  treasury,  drained  by  a  long  war,  could  not  supjJy  the 
Sums  requisite  for  keeping  suck  a  body  constantly  on  foot,  he  attempted  to 
throw  that  burden  upon  bis  allies,  and.  to  provide  for  the  safety  of  his  own 
dominions,  at  their  expense,  by  proposing  that  the  Italian  states  should  enter 
into  a  league  of  defence  against  aU  invaders ;  that,  on  the  first  appearance 
of  danger,  an  army  should  oe  raised  and  maintained  at  the  common  charge ; 
and  that  Antonio  de  Leyva  should  be  appointed  the  generalissimo.  Not 
was  the  proposal  unacceptable  to  Clement,  though  for  a  reason  very  dif- 
ferent from  that  which  induced  the  emperor  to  maKe  it.  He  hoped  by  this 
expedient,  to  deliver  Italy  from  the  German  and  Spanish  veterans,  whic^ 
had  so  long  filled  all  the  powers  in  that  country  with  terror^  and  still  kept 
them  in  subjection  to  the  Imperial  yoke.  A  league  was  accordii^ly  con- 
cluded [Feb.  24, 1533] :  all  the  Italian  states,  the  Venetiaps  excepted,  ac- 
ceded to  it  ^  the  sum  which  each  of  the  contracting  parties  should  fumi^ 
towards  mamtaining  the  anny  was  fixed ;  the  emperor  agreed  to  withdraw 
the  troops  which  gave  so  much  umbrage  to  his  allies,  and  which  he  was 
unable  any  longer  to  support.  Having  disbanded  part  of  them,  and  re- 
moved the  rest  to  Sicily  and  Spain,  he  embaik«d  on  ooard  Doria^  galleys^ 
and  arrived  at  Barcelona  [April  22}.! 

Notwithstanding  all  his  precautions  for  securing  the  peace  of  Germany, 
and  maintaining  that  system  which  he  had  established  In  Italy,  the  emperor 
became  eveiy  day  more  and  more  apprehensive  that  both  would  be  soo6 
disturbed  by  the  intrigues  or  arms  of  the  French  kjng*  His  apprehensions 
were  well  founded,  as  nothing  but  the  desperate  situation  of  his  a&irs  could 
have  brought  Francis  to  give  his  consent  to  a  treaty  so  dishonourable  and 
disadvantaffeow  as  that  m  Cambra^ :  he,  at  the  very  time  of  ratifying  it» 
bad  formea  a  resolution  to  observe  it  no  longer  than  necessity  compelled 
him,  and  took  a  solemn  protest,  though  with-  the  most  profound  secrecy, 
aealnst  several  articles  in  the  trea^,  particularly  that  whereby  he  renounced 
aO  pretensions  to  the  dutchy  of  Milan,  as  unjust,  injurious  to  his  heirs,  and 
invalid.  One  of  the  crown  lawyers,  by  his  command,  entered  a  protest  t» 
thie  same  purpose,  and  with  the  like  secrecy,  when  the  ratification  of  '* 
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•  

freaty  was  reristered  in  the  pariiament  of  Pans.*  Francis  seems  to  have 
tboi^t  thatt  or  employiog  an  artifice  unwortbj  of  a  kwf^f  destructive  of 
public  faith,  ana  of  the  mutual  confidence  on  which  all  transactions  between 
■ations  are  foundedf  he  was  released  from  any  obligation  to  perform  the 
most  solemn  promises,  or  to  adhere  to  the  most  sacred  ei^agenieuts.  From 
the  moment  be  concluded  the  peace^f  Cambray.  he  wjshed  and  watched 
for  an  opportunity  of  violatiog^  it  with  safety.  He  endeiaivoured  for  that 
reason  to  strengthen  his  alliance  with  the  king  of  England,  whose  friend- 
ship be  cultivated  with  the  greatest  assiduity..  He  put  the  mHitaiy  force 
of  ois  own  kiqgdom  on  a  better  and  more  reispectable  footing  than  ever. 
He  artfiiUy  fomented  the  iealousy  and  discontent  of  the  German  princes. 

But  above  all,  Francb  laboured  to  break  the  strict  confederacy  which 
subsisted  between  Charles  and  Clement :  and  he  had  soon  the  satisfaction 
to  observe  the  appearances  of  dis^t  and  alienation  arising  in  the  mind  of 
that  suspicious  and  interested  pontiff  which  gave  him  hopes  that  their  union 
would  not  be  lastiQg.    As  the  emperor's  decision  in  favour  of  the  duke  of 
Ferrsoa  had  |;Teatly  irritated  the  pope^  Francis  aggravated  the  injustice  of 
that  proceedmg,  and  flattered  Clement  that  the  papal  see  would  find  m 
him  a  more  impartial  and  no  less  powerful  protector.    A$  the  importunity 
with  which  Charles  demanded  a  council  was  extremely  offensive  to  the 
pc^[>e,  Francis  artfiiU^r  created  obstacles  to  prevent  it,  ana  attempted  to  di« 
Tert  the  German  princes,  his  allies,  from  insisting  so  obstinately  on  that 
pointt    As  the  emperor  had  gained  such  an  ascendant  over  Clement  by 
oontributing  to  aggrandize  his  famih^,  Francis  endeavoured  to  allure  him 
by  the  same  irvesistible  bait,  raoposing  a  marriage  between  his  second  son 
Heniy  duke  of  Orleans,  and  Catharine,  the  daiufhter  of  the  pope's  cousiq 
Laurence  di  Medici.    On  the  first  overture  ot  this  match,  the  emperor 
could  notpersuade  himself  that  Francis  really  intended  to  debase  the  royal 
blood  of  France,  by  an  alliance  with  Catharine,  whose  ancestors  had  been 
so  lately  private  citizens  and  merchants  in  Florence,  and  bn^Iieved  that  he 
meant  only  to  flatter  or  amuse  the  ambitious  pontiff.    He  thought  it  ne^ 
cessaxy,  however,  to  e&oe  the  impression  which  such  a  dazzTic^.  ottier 
might  have  made,  by  promising  to  break  off  the  marriage  which  baa  been 
amed  on  between  ms  own  niece  the  kipg  of  Denmark's  daughter,  and  the 
duke  of  Milan,  and  to  substitute  Catharine  in  her  place.    But  the  f  rench 
ambassador  producing  unexpectedly  full  poweis  to  conclude  the  marriage 
treaty  with  the  Duke  of  Orieans,  tnis  expedient  had  no  effect.    Clement 
was  so  h%hly  pleased  with  an*  bcMoour  which  added  such  lustre  and  dignity 
to  the  house  of  Medici,  that  he  oflbred  to  grant  Catharine  the  investiture 
of  considerable  territories  in  Italy,  by  way  of  portion ;  he  seemed  ready  to 
support  Francis  in  prosecuting  his  ancient  claims  in  that  country,  and  con< 
sented  to  a  peisonal  interview  with  that  monarch^ 

Charles  was  at  the  utmost  pains  to  prevent  a  meeting,  in  which  nothing 
was  likely  to  pass  but  what  would  be  of  detriment  to  oim ;  nor,  could  he 
bear,  after  he  had  twice  condescended  to  visit  the  pope  in  his  own  territo- 
ries,  that  Clement  should  bestow  such  a  mark  of  distinction  on  his  rival, 
as  to  venture  on  a  voyage  by  sea,  at  an  unfavourable  season,  in  order  to  pay 
court  to  Francis  in  the  French  dominioiis.  But  the  pope's  eagerness  to 
accomplish  the  match  overcame  all'  the  scruples'  pf  pride,  or  fear,  or 
jealousy,  which  "would  probably  have  influenced,  him  on  any  other  occa- 
sion. The  interview,  notwithstanding  several  artifices  of  the  emperor  to 
pierent  it,  took  place  at  Maiseilles  with  extraordinary  pomp,  aod  demon* 
stiations  of  confidence  on  both  sides  [October]  ;  and  the  marriage,  wi^ich 
the  ambition  and  abilities  of  Catharine  rendered  in  the  sequel  as  pernicious 
to  France,  as  it  was  then  thought  dish<xx)urable,  was  consummated.    But 
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whatever  schemes  may  have  been  secretly  concerted  by  the  pope  aixf 
Francis  in  favour  of  the  duke  of  OHeans,  to  whom  his  father  proposed  to 
make  over  all  his  rights  in  Italy ;  so  careAil  were  they  to  avoid  giving  an^ 
cause  of  offence  to  the  ,emperor»  that  no  treaty  was  concluded  betweei> 
them  ;*  and  even  in  the  marriage-articles,  Catharine  renounced  all  dahns' 
and  pretensions  in  Italy,  eicept  to  the  dutchy  of  Urbbct 

But  at  the  veiy  time  when  he  was  carrying  on  these  negotiationsy  and 
forming  this  connection  with  Francis,  which  gave  so  great  umbrage  to  the 
emperor,  such  was  the  artifice  and  duplicity  of  Clement's  character,  that 
be  suffered  die  latter  to  dhect  all  his  proceeding  with  regard  to  the  kipg 
ef  England,  and  was  no  less  attenth^  to  gratify  him  hi  that  particular,  than 
if  the  most  cordial  union  had  still  subsisted  between  them.  Heniy^s  suit 
for  a  divorce  had  now  continued  near  six  years ;  during  all  which  period 
the  ^pe  negotiated,  promised,  retracted,  and  concluded  nothing.  After 
bearing  repeated  defays  and  disappointments  longer  than  could  have  been 
ezi>ected  irom  a  prince  of  such  a  choleric  ana  impetuous  temper,  the 
patience  of  Heniy  was  at  last  so  much  exhausted,  that  he  applied  tc 
another  tribunal  for  that  decree  which  he  bad  solicited  in  vain  at  Rome. 
Cranmer,  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  b^  a  sentence  founded  on  the  autho- 
rity of  universities,  doctors,  and  rabbles,  who  had  b^en  consulted  with 
respect  to  the  pomt,  annulled  the  king's  marriage  with  Catharine ;  her 
daughter  was  aeclared  illegitimate;  and  Araie  Boleyn  acknowledged  as 
queen  of  England.  At  the  same  time  Henry  began  not  only  to  ne^lctt 
and  to  threaten  the  pope,  whom  he  had  hitherto  courted,  but  to  make  inno- 
vations in  the  church,  on  which  he  bad  formeriy  been  such  a  ceakNis- 
defender.  Clement,  who  had  already  seen  so  many  provinces  and  king- 
doms revolt  from  the  holy  see,  became  apprehensive  at  last  that  Eoglawi 
might  imitate  their  example^  and  partly  from  his  solicitude  to  i^revent  that 
fatal  blow,  partly  in  compliance  with  the  French  kmjg's  solicitations,  de- 
termined to  eive  Henrv  such  satisfaction  as  might  still  retain  him  withitf 
the  bosom  of  the  churen  FMarch  33].  But  the  violence  of  the  cardinals, 
devoted  to  the  emperor,  did  not  allow  the  pope  leisure  for  executing  this 
prudent  resolution,  and  hurried  him,  with  a  precipitation  fatal  to  the  Roman 
aee^  to  issue  a  bull  rescinding  Cranmer's  sentence,  confinniog  Hemj^s  mar- 
riage with  Catibarine,  and  declaring  him  excommmiicated,  u,  withm  a  time 
specified,  he  did  not  abandon  the  wife  he  had  taken,  and  return  to  her 
whom  he  had  deserted.  Enraged  at  this  unexpected  decree^  Henry  kept 
no  longer  any  measures  with  me  court  of  Rome ;  his  subjects  seconded 
his  resentment  and  indignation ;  an  act  of  pariiament  was  passed,  abolishing 
the  papal  power  and  jurisdiction  'in  England ;  by  anotner,  the  kipg  was 
declared  supreme  head  of  the  church,  and  all  the  authority  of  whicn  the 

Sopei  were  deprived  was  vested  in  him.  That  vast  fabric  of  ecclesiastical 
ominion  which  had  been  raised  with  such  art,  and  of  which  the  founda* 
tions  seemed  to  have  been  laid  so  deep,  beitig  no  longer  supported  by  the^ 
veneration  of  the  people,  was  overturned  in  a  mmnent  Heniy  himself - 
with  the  caprice  peculiar  to  his  character^  continued  to  defend  the  doctrines 
of  the  Romish  church  as  fiercely  a«  he  attad^ed  its  jurisdiction.  He  alter- 
nately persecuted  the  protMants  for  rejectrar  the  former,  and  the  Catho- 
lics lor  acknowledging  tbs  latter.  But  his  sunjects,  beine  once  peimitied 
to  enter  into  new  paths,  did  not  choose  to  stop  short  at  me  precise  point 
prescribed  by  him.  Having  been  encouraged  by  his  example  to  bieak 
some  of  their  fetters,  they  were  so  im^tient  to  shake  off  what  still  re- 
mamed4:  that,  in  the  following  reign,  with  the  applause  of  the  greater  part 
of  the  nation,  a  total  separation  was  made  from  tibe  church  of  Rome  m 
articles  of  doctrine,  as  well  as  in  matters  of  discipline  and  jurisdiction. 
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A  dboft  delay  nught  have  saved  the  see  of  Rome  from  all  the  unhappf 
4SQiiBeqiience8  m  Cleroeet's  rashness.  Sooo  after  his  senteiice  against  Hemy, 
lie  fell  into  a  kngYiisbipg'  distemper,  which  gradually  waatiiv  his  coostitu- 
tiooy  piit  an  end  to  his  pontificate  fSept.  t6],  the  most  unfoitunate,  bodi 
duiug  its  ooDtinuaoce,  and  by  its  eflectsy  that  the  diurch  had  known  for 
many  ages.  The  very  day  on  which  the  cardinals  entered  the  oonolave 
(Oct.  13],  they  raised  to  toe  papal  throne  Alexanaer  Fajnese^dean  of  the 
■acied  oolleffe,  and  the  oldest  member  of  that  body^  who  assumed  the 
naine  of  Paoi  HI.  The  account  of  his  promotion  was  received  with  extra- 
oidinaiy  acclamations  of  jq]p  by  the  pec^k  of  Rome,  highly  pleased,  after 
an  interval  of  more  than  a  hundred  years*  to  see  the  crown  of  St.  Peter 
placed  on  the  head  of  a  Roman  citizen*  rersons  more  capable  of  judg- 
mr>  formed  a  favourable  presage  of  his  administration^  ftom  the  experience 
which  he  had  acquired  under  tour  pontificates,  as  well  as  the  character  of 
pnidence  and  moderation  which  he  had  uniformly  maintained  in  a  station 
of  neat  eminence,  and  during  an  active  period  that  required  both  talents 
and  address.* 

Europe,  it  is  probable,  owed  the  continuance  of  its  peace  lo  the  death 
of  Ctoent ;  for  although  no  traces  remain  in  history  of  any  league  coi^ 
eluded  between  iiim  and  Francis,  it  is  scarcdy  to  be  doubted  but  that  he 
would  have  seconded  the  operations  of  the  French  arms  in  Italy,  that  he 
m^ht  have  gratified  his  ambition  by  seeing  one  of  his  family  poss^«ed  of 
the  supreme  power  in  Florence,  and  another  in  Milan.  But  upon  the 
election  of  Paul  III.  who  had  hitherto  adhered  unifcnmly  to  the  Imperial 
interest,  Francis  found  itnecessary  to  suipend  his  operations  for  aome  time, 
and  to  put  off  the  commencement  of  hostilities  against  the  emperor,  oo 
whichj  before  the  death  of  Clement,  be  had  been  fully  determined. 

While  Francis  waited  {fat  an  oppogrtunity^  to  renew  a  war  which  had 
hitherto  proved  so  fotal  to  himself  and  his  suojeots,  a  transaction  of  a  very 
ttngnlar  nature  was  carried  on  in  Germany.  Amoiy  many  beneficial  and 
salutary  effects  of  which  the  refurmation  was  the  immediate  cause^  it  was 
attended,  as  must  be  the  case  in  all  actions  and  events  wherein  men  are  con- 
cerned, with  some  consequences  of  an  opposite  nature.  When  the  human 
mind  is  roused  by  grand  objects,  and  agitated  by  stroiy:  passions,  its  (ite- 
rations acquire  such  foroe^  that  they  are  apt  to  become  irregular  and  extra- 
vagant, upon  any  gr^t  revplutioo  in  reiifl;ion«  such  liregularities  abound 
most,  at  that  particuJar  neriod,  when  men,  having  thrown  off  the  authority 
of  their  ancient  principles,  do  not  yet  fully  comprehend  the  nature,  or  feel 
the  oblation  of  those  new  tenets  which  they  have  embraced.  The  mind 
in  that  situation,  nushinjg  forward  with  the  l>oldness  which  prompted  it  to 
reject  establishea  cpinions,  and  not  guided  by  a  clear  knowlec%e  of  the 
tjstem  substituted  m  their  place,  disdains  all  restraint,  and  runs  mto  wild 
notions,  which  often  lead  lo  scandalous  or  immoral  conduct.  Thus,  in  the 
first  ages  of  the  Christian  churoh,  many  of  the  new  converts  having  re^ 
nounced  their  ancient  systems  of  religious  faith,  and  beii^  but  imperiectly 
acquainted  with  tb0  doctrines  and  precepts  of  Christianity,  broached  the 
most  extravaeant  opinions,  equally  subvereive  of  piety  and  virtue ;  aU 
which  errors  aisappeared  or  were  exploded  when  tne  knowledge  of  reli* 
gion  increased,  and  came  to  be  more  generally  diffused.  In  like  manner, 
soon  after  Luther's  appearance,  the  r^hness  or  ignorance  of  some  of  his 
disciples  led  them  to  publish  tenets  no  less  absurd  (ban  pernicious,  which 
being  proposed  to  men  extremely  illiterate,  but^  food  oi  novelty,  and  at  a 
time  when  their  minds  were  occupied  chiefly  with  reUgious  speculations, 

fained  too  eaqr  credit  and  authority  among  them.    To  these  causes  must 
e  imputed  me  extravagances  of  Muncer,  in  the  year  one  thousand  ttve 
hundred  and  twenty-five,  as  well  as  the  rapid  progress  which  li^s  opimoos 
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made  among  Ihe  peasants  ;  but  though  the  InsimectioD  excited  bj  thai 
ianatic  was  soon  suppressed,  several  of  his  followers  luiked  in  dAvenC 
places,  and  endeavoured  privately  to  propa^le  his  opinions. 

In  those  provinces  of  Upper  Germany,  which  had  already  been  so  cnielly 
wasted  by  their  enthusiastic  rage,  the  magistrates  watched  their  motions 
with  such  severe  attention^  that  many  of  them  found  it  necessaiy  to  retire 
Into  other  countries,  some  were  punished,  others  driven  into  exile,  and 
their  errors  were  entireljr  rooted  out.  fiut  in  the  Netherlands  and  West- 
phalia, where  the  penicious  tendency  of  their  opinions  was  more  unknown, 
and  g^uarded  against  with  less  care,  they  |^t  admittance  into  several  towns, 
and  spread  the  infection  of  their  principles.  The  most  remarkable  of 
their  religious  tenets  related  to  the  sacrament  of  baptism,  which,  as  they 
contended,  ought  to  be  administered  only  to  persons  grown  up  to  rears  of 
understanding,  and  should  beoerformed  notby  sprinkliog  them  witn  water, 
but  by  dipping  them  in  it :  for  this  reason  they*  condemned  the  baptism  of 
infants,  ana  rebaptising  all  whom  they  admitted  into  their  society,  the 
sect  came  to  be  distinguished  by  the  name  of  Anabaptists.  To  this  pecu- 
liar notibn  concerning  naptism,  which  has  the  appearance  of  being  founded 
on  the  practice  of  the  church  in  the  apostolic  age,  and  cokitains  nothing 
inconsistent  with  the  peace  and  order  of  human  society,  they  added  other 
principles  of  a  most  enthusiastic  as  well  as  dangerous  nature.  They 
maintained  that,  among  Christians  who  had  the  precepts  of  the  gospel  to 
direct,  and  the  Spirit  of  God  to  guide  them,  the  office  of  magistracy  was 
not  only  unnecessar;^,  but  an  unlawful  encroachment  on  their  spiritual 
liberty ;  that  tbe  distinctions  occasbned  hj  birth,  or  rank,  or  wealth,  being 
contrarv  to  the  spirit  of  the  gospel,  which  conaden  all  men  as  equal, 
should  De  entirely  abolished ;  that  all  Christians,  throwing  their  posses- 
sions into  one  common  stock;  should  live  together  in  that  state  of  equality 
which  becomes  members  of  the  same  family ;  that  as  neither  the  laws  of 
nature,  nor  the  precepts  of  the  New  Testament,  had  imposed  any  re- 
straints upon  men  witn  regaid  to  the  number  of  wives  which  they  might 
marry,  &ey  diould  use  that  liberty  which  God  himself  had  granted  to  the 
patriarchs.^ 

Such  opinions,  propagated  and  maintained  with  enthusiastic  zeal  and 
boldness,  were  not  long  without  pioducii^  the  violent  effects  natural  to 
tiiem.  Two  Anabaptist  prophets,  John  Matthias,  a  baker  of  Haeriem, 
and  John  Boccold,  or  Beukels,  a  journeyman  tailor  of  Leyden,  possessed 
With  the  rage  of  making  proselytes,  fixed  their  residence  at  Munster.  an 
Imperial  ci^  in  Westphalia,  of  the  first  rank,  under  the  sovereignty  of  its 
bisnop,  but  governed  by  its  own  senate  and  consuls.  As  neither  of  these  hmatics 
wanted  the  talents  requisite  in  desperate  enterprises,  great  resolution,  the 
appearance  of  sanctity,  bold  pretensions  to  inspiration,  and  a  confident  and 
plausible  manner  of  discoursing,  they  «oon  gained  many  converts.  Among 
these  were  Rothman,  who  had  first  preached  the  protestant  doctrine  in 
Munster,  and  Cnipperdoling,  a  citizen  of  good  birth  and  considerable 
eminence.  Embolaened  by  the  countenance  of  such  disciples,  they  openly 
taught  their  opinions  :  and  not  satisfied  with  that  liberty^  diey  made  several 
attempts,  thoi^h  witnout  success,  to  become  masters  ot  the  town,  in  order 
lo  get  their  tenets  established  by  public  authority.  At  last,  having  secretly 
caOed  in  their  associates  from  the  neighbounng  country,  they  suddenly 
<took^  possession  of  the  arsenal  and  senate  house  in  the  n^bt  time,  and 
Irunning  through  the  streets  with  drawn  swords,  and  horrible  bowlings, 
cried  out  alternately,  ^  Repent  and  be  baptised,**  and  "  Depart  ye  ungodljr.*^ 
The  senators,  the  canons,  the  nobility,  together  with  the  more  sober  citi* 
*  zens,  whether  papists  or  ptotestants,  terrified  at  their  threats  and  outcries, 
fled  in  confusion,  and  left  the  city  under  the  dominion  of  a  firantic  multi- 
tude, consisting  chiefly  of  strangers  [February.]  Nothing  now  remaining 
to  overawe  or  control  tQem,  they  set  about  modelliog  the  government  accord^ 
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«ig  to  their  owtt  wild  ideas :  and  though  at  first  they  diowed  so  muoh 
leTerence  for  the  ancient  constitution^  as  to  elect  senaton  of  their  own 
••ecty  and  to  appoint  Cnipperdolii^  and  another  proeeljte  consuls,  this  was 
nothing  more  than  Ibnn ;  for  ail  their  proceedings  were  directed  by  Mat- 
thias, who,  in  the  style,  and  with  the  authority  of  a  Drophet,  uttered  his 
commands,  which  it  was  instant  death  to  disobey,    naviiy  begun  with 
encoursgiiig  the  nuiltitude  to  pillage  the  churches,  and  deface  theur  orna- 
ments ;  ne  enjoined  them  to  destroy  all  books  except  the  bible,  as  useless 
or  impious  |  he  ordered  the  estates  of  such  as  fled  to  be  confiscated,  and 
sold  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  adjacent  countiy ;  he  commanded  every  man 
to  bring  forth  his  eold  and  silver,  and  other  precious  efiects,  and  to  lay 
them  at  his  feet ;  me  wealth  amassed  by  these  means  he  deposited  in  a 
public  treasury,  and  named  deacons  to  dispense  it  for  the  common  nse  o 
all.    The  members  of  this  commonwealth  beine  thus  brought  to  perfect 
eanality,  he  commanded  all  of  them  to  eat  at  tables  prepared  in  public, 
and  eren  prescribed  the  dishes  which  were  to  be  served  up  each  day. 
Having  fimshed  this  plan  of  reformation,  his  next  care  was  to  provide  tor 
the  dSexKe  of  the  city ;  and  he  took  measures  for  that  puipose  with  a 
prudence  which  savoured  nothing  of  fimaticism.     He  collected  large 
maeazines  of  every  kind ;  he  repaired  and  extended  the  Airtifications, 
obl^^ing  every  person  without  distinction  to  work  in  his  turn ;  he  formed 
euch  as  were  capable  of  beariiy  aims  into  regular  bodies,  and  endeavoured 
to  add  the  stamlity  of  discipline  to  the  impetuosity  of  enthusiasm.    He 
sent  emissaries  to  the  Anabaptists  in  the  Low-Countries,  invitii^  them  to 
assemble  at  Munster,  which  he  dignified  with  the  name  of  Mount  Sioo, 
that  fiom  thence  they  might  set  out  to  reduce  all  the  nations  of  the  earth 
trader  their  dominioa    He  himself  was  unwearied  in  attending  to  every 
thii^  necessary  for  the  security  or  increase  of  the  sect ;  animating  his  disci^ 
pies  by  his  own  example  to  decline  ix>  labour,  as  well  as  to  submit  to  eveiy 
oaodship :  and  their  enthusiastic  passions  being  kept  from  subsiding  by  a 
perpetual  succession  of  exhortations,  revelations,  and  prophecies,  they  seeined 
leady  to  undertake  or  to  suffer  aiiy  thing  in  maintenance  of  their  opinions. 
While  they  were  thus  employed,  the  bishop  of  Munster  having  assem- 
bled  a  considerable  army,  advanced  to  besiege  the  town.    On  his  approad^ 
Matthias  saliied  out  at  the  head  of  some  chosen  troops,  attacked  one  quarw 
ter  of  his  camp,  forced  it,  and  af^er  great  slaughter  returned  to  the  city 
loaded  vrith  gloiT  and  spoil.    Intoxicated  with  this  success,  he  appeared 
next  day  bramlishin^  a  spear,  and  declared,  that,  in  imitation  of  Gideoi^ 
he  woufd  go  forth  with  a  handful  of  men  and  smite  the  host  of  the  un^odl^. 
Thirty  persons  whom  he  named,  followed  him  without  hesitation  in  tmi 
wild  enterprise  [May],  and,  rushing  on  the  enemy  with  frantic  courage, 
were  cut  on  to  a  man.    The  death  oif  their  prophet  occasioned  at  first  great 
consternation  among  his  disciples :  but  Boccold,  by  the  same  ^ifts  and  pr&- 
tensions  which  had  gained  Mattnias  credit,  soon  revived  their  spirits  and 
hopes  to  such  a  degree,  that  he  succeeded  the  deceased  prophet  in  the 
same  absolute  direction  of  all  their  affairs.    As  he  did  not  possess  that 
enterprising  courage  which  distinguished  his  predecessor,  he  satisfied  him- 
self  with  canyiiig  on  a  defensive  war :  and  without  attemptinfir  to  aniwy 
the  enemy  by  sallies,  be  waited  for  tne  succoura  he  expected  from  tfa^ 
Low-Countries,  the  arrival  of  which  was  often  foretold  and  promised  hy 
their  prophets.     But  though  less  darine  in  action  than  Matthias,  he  was  a 
wilder  enthusiast,  and  of  more  unbounded  ambition*    Soon  afler  the  death 
of  his  predecessor,  having,  by  obscure  visions  and  prophecies,  prepared 
the  multitude  for  some  extraordinary  event  he  stripped  himself  oaKeu,  and, 
marching'  through  the  streets,  proclaimed  with  a  loud  voice,  **  That  the 
kingdom  of  Sion  was  at  hand ;  that  whatever  was  highest  on  earth  should 
jbe  brought  low,  and  whatever  was  lowest  should  be  exalted."    In  order  to 
fiilfil  this,  he  commanded  the  churches,  as  the  most  lofly  buildings  in  the 
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city,  to  be  lerelled  wjuth  the  ground ;  he  degraded  tho  senaton  dioeen  by 
Matthias,  and  depriving  Cnipperdoling  of  the  contulahip,  the  highest  office 
in  the  commonwealth,  appomted  him  to  execute  the  lowest  and  most 
infamous,  that  of  common  nangman,  to  which  strange  transition  the  otheir 
agreed,  not  only  without  murmuring,  but  with  the  utmost  joy ;  and  such  ** 
was  the  despotic  rigour  of  Bocco&s  administration,  that  be  was  caUed 
almost  eyeiy  day  to  peifonn  some  duty  or  other  of  his  wretched  function* 
In  place  of  the  deposed  senators,  he  named  twelve  judg«,  according  to 
the  number  of  tribes  in  Israel,  to  preside  in  all  affairs ;  retaining  to  himself 
the  same  authority  which  Moses  anciently  possessed  as  legislator  of  that 
people. 

Not  satisfied,  however,  with  power  or  titles,  which  were  not  supreme^ 
a  prophet  whom  he  had  gained  and  tutored,  having  called  the  miutitude 
together,  declared  it  to  be  the  will  of  God,  that  John  Bocoold  should  be 
king  of  Sion,  and  sit  on  the  tiirone  of  David.    John  kneeling  dowi^ 
accepted  of  the  heavenly  call  [June  24],  which  he  sdemnly  protested  had 
been  revealed  likewise  to  himself,  and  was  immediately  acknowledged  a5 
monarch  by  the  deluded  multitude.    From  that  moment  he  assumed  al' 
the  state  and  pomp  of  royalty.    He  wore  a  crown  of  gold,  and  was  dad 
in  the  richest  and  most  sumptuous  garments.    A  bible  was  carried  on  his 
one  hand,  a  qaked  sword  on  the  other.    A  mat  body  of  guards  accom 
panied  him  when  he  appeared  in  public.    He  coined  money  stamped 
with  his  own  image,  and  appointed  tne  great  officers  of  his  household  aodl 
kingdom,  among  whom  Cnipperdoling  was  nominated  governor  of  the  oty^ 
as  a  reward  for  his  foimer  submission. 
Having  now  attained  the  height  of  power,  Boccold  began  to  discottr 
•  passions,  which  he  had  hitherto  restrained,  or  indulged  only  in  secret. 
As  the  excesses  of  enthusiasm  have  been  observed  in  eveiy  age  to  lead 
to  sensual  gratifications,  the  same  constitution  tknt  is  susceptible  of  the 
fbnner,  being  remarkably  prone  to  the  latter,  he  instructed  the  propbels 
and  teachers  to  harangue  the  people  for  several  days  concerning  the  law- 
fulness, and  even  the  necessityv  of  takipg  more  wives  than  one,  which  thqr 
asserted  to  be  one  of  the  privil^s  granted  hj  God  to  the  saints.    When 
their  ears  were  once  accustomed  to  this  licentious  doctrine,  and  their  pas* 
sions  infiamed  with  the  prospect  of  such  unbounded  indul^nce,  he  himself 
set  them  an  example  of  using  what  he  called  their  Christian  liberbry  by 
marrying  at  once  three  wives,  among  which  the  widow  of  Matthias,  a 
woman  of  singular  beauty,  was  one.    As  he  was  allured  by  beaaty,  or 
the  love  of  variety,  he  gradually  added  to  the  number  of  his  wives,  until 
they  amounted  to  fourteen,  though  the  widow  of  Matthias  was  the  only 
one  dignified  with  the  title  of  Qpeen,  or  who  shared  with  him  the  splen- 
dour and  oimments  of  royalty.    After  the  example  of  their  prophet,  the 
multitude  gave  themselves  up  to  the  most  licentious  and  uncontxoUed 
gratification  of  their  desires.    No  man  remained  satisfied  with  a  singie 
wife.    Not  to  use  their  Christian  liberty  was  deemed  a  crime.    Peisons 
were  appointed  to  search  the  houses  for  youqg  women  grown  up  to 
maturity,  whom  they  instantiy  compelled  to  mariy.     Together  with 
polvgamy,  freedom  of  divorce,  its  inseparable  attendant,  was  introduced^ 
and  became  a  new  source  of  corruption.    Every  excess  was  committed, 
of  which  the  passions  of  men  are  capable,  when  restrained  neither  by  tlto 
authority  of  laws  nor  the  sense  of  decency  ;*  and  by  a  monstrous  and 

*  Ffopbete  ec  condonatomm  Mtotltate  Joxta  et  emnpio,  tout  ute  ad  npiwdaf  pulchenteui 
qnasque  fcBmimw  dlaciinum  wt.  Nee  intra  paucos  dies,  in  umta  hominnm  turba  fora  nlla  repeit& 
•tt  .Tupra  anDam  declmum  quartum  qan  atupruin  pawa  non  fberiu  tiainb  Hortena.  p.  303.  Vu^b 
irfria  quinaa  Mae  uxoraa,  ploribiu  aenaa,  nonnallia  aeptenaa  et  octonaa.  Puellaa  scpra  dnrvleclmiat 
Miatta  annum  atalbn  amare.  Id.  30S.  Nemo  una  contentua  fott,  neqae  eukqnain  extra  eflteaa  ^ 
TfariB  immaturaa  continenti  tma  Hcuit  Id.  907.  Tncebo  hie,  ut  ait  aoua  honor  auriboa,  qoni 
barbaiie  et  malitia  uai  aunt  in  pacllia  vitiandia  nondum  aptit  matrimonio.  id  quod  mihi  naqoe 
Taoo,  neqae  ez  ▼olgi  aermonibaa  haoacun  eH,  aed  es  en  vetolai  col  eura  He  ^UatamiB  ~ 
foit,  anditiim.   Job.  Cofriniu,  SlSi 
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jiliiicat  iDCiedible  coijuDctioD,  voluptuousiiess  was  enjgniled  on  religioiiy 
bdA  dissolute  riot  accompaDied  the  austerities  of  fanatical  devotion. 

Jieanwhile  the  Grerman  princes  were  hi^j  offended  at  the  insult  offered 
to  their  dignity  by  Boccold's  presumptuous  usurpation  of  royal  honours ; 
and  the  profli^te  manners  of  his  followers,  whicn  were  a  reproach  to  the 
Christian  name,  filled  men  of  all  professions  with  horror.  Luther*  who 
had  testified  ag^ainst  this  fanatical  spirit  on  its  first  appearance,  now  deeply 
lamented  its  progress,  and  having  exposed  the  delusion  with  great  strength 
of  aigumentt  as  well  as  acrimony  of  style,  called  loudly  on  all  the  states 
of  Germany  to  put  a  stop  to  a  frenzy  no  less  pernicious  to  society,  than 
fatal  to  reli^^on.  The  emperor,  occupied  with  other  cares  and  projects, 
had  not  leisure  to  attend  to  such  a  distant  olgect ;  but  the  princes  of  die 
empire  assembled  by  the  king  of  the  Romans,  voted  a  supply  of  men  and 
muney  to  the  bishop  of  Munster,  who  being  unable  to  keep  a  sufiicien*: 
army  on  foot,  had  converted  the  siege  of  the  town  into  a  blockade  ("1535]. 
The  forces  raised  in  consequence  of  this  resolution,  were  put  unaer  the 
command  of  an  officer  of  experience,  who  approaching  the  town  towards 
the  end  of  ^riiv;,  in  the  year  1535,  pressed  it  more  closely  than  formerly ; 
but  found  the  tortifications  so  strong,  and  so  diligently  guarded,  that  ne 
durst  not  attempt  an  assault  It  was  now  about  fifteen  months  since  the 
Anabaptists  had  established  their  dominion  in  Munster ;  they  had  durii^f 
that  time  undergone  prodigious  fati^e  in  working  on  the  fortifications,  and 
peribnning  miEtaiy  duty.  Notwithstanding  me  prudent  attention  of 
their  king  to  provide  for  their  subsistence*  and  his  frugal  as  well  as  reeular 
ecoDomy  in  their  public  meals,  they  negan  to  ieei  the  approach  of 
famine  [May].  Several  small  bodies  of  tfieir  brethren,  who  were  advan- 
ciqg  to  their  assistance  from  the  Low-Countries,  had  been  intercepted  and 
cut  to  pieces ;  and  while  all  Germany  was  ready  to  combine  against  them, 
they  had  no  prospect  of  succour.  But  such  was  the  ascendant  which 
BocGold  had  acquired  over  the  multitude,  and  so  powerful  the  fascination 
of  enthusiasm,  that  their  hopes  were  as  sanguine  as  ever,  and  they  heark- 
ened with  implicit  credulity  to  the  visk>ns  and  predictions  of  their  pro- 
phelSy  who  assured  them  tnat  the  Almighty  would  speedily  interpose  in 
order  to  deliver  the  city.  The  faith,  however,  of  some  few,  shaken  by 
the  violence  and  len^  of  their  sufferings,  began  to  fail ;  but  beinry  susr 
pected  of  an  inclination  to  surrender  to  the  enemy,  they  were  pumshed 
with  immediate  deadi,  as  guilty  of  impiety  in  distrusting  the  power  of 
God.  One  of  the  king's  wives,  having  uttered  certain  words  which  implied 
some  doubt  concemii^  his  divine  mission,  he  instantly  called  the  whole 
number  together,  and  commanding  the  blasphemer,  as  he  called  her,  to 
kneel  down,  cut  off  her  head  with  his  own  hands ;  and  so  far  were  the 
rest  hom  expressing  any  horror  at  this  cruel  deed,  that  they  joined  hiin  in 
dancine  with  a  frantic  joy  around  the  bleeding  body  of  their  companion. 

fiyttiis  time  [June  1  J,  the  besieged  endured  the  utmost  rigjour  of  (amine  { 
but  they  chose  rather  to  suffer  hardships,  the  recital  of  which  is  shocking 
to  humanity,  than  to  listen  to  the  terms  of  capitulation  offered  them  by  the 
bishop.  At  last,  a  deserter,  whom  they  had  taken  into  their  service,  being 
either  less  intoxicated  with  the  fumes  of  enthusiasm,  or  unable  any  loiter 
to  bear  sudi  distress,  made  his  escape  to  the  enemy.  He  informed  their 
'general  of  a  weak  part  in  the  fortifications  which  he  had  observed,  and 
assuring  him  that  tne  b^ieged,  exhausted  with  hunger  and  fatigue,  kept 
watch  there  with  little  care ;  he  offered  to  lead  a  par^  thither  in  the  nkht. 
The  proposal  was  accepted,  and  a  chosen  body  of  troops  appointed  for 
the  service ;  who,  scaling  the  walls  unperceiveo,  seized  one  of  the  gates, 
and  admitted  the  rest  ofihe  army.  Tne  Anabaptists*  thoti^h  surprised, 
defended  themselves  in  the  market-place  with  valour,  heightened  by  dot* 
pair;  but  being  overpowered  by  numbers,  and  surrounded  on  evciy  haiidt 
most  of  ^m  were  slain,  and  fiie  remainder  taken  prisonen  [June  f4]. 

Vol,  II.— 34 
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Am«ng  the  last  were  the  king  and  Cnipperdoling.  The  king,  loaded  with 
chains,  was  carried  from  city  to  city  as  a  spectacle  to  gratify  the  curiosity 
of  the  people,  and  was  exposed  to  all  their  insults.  His  spirit,  however, 
was  not  broken  or  humblea  by  this  sad  reverse  of  his  condition  ;  and  he 
adhered  with  unshaken  ormness  to  the  distinguishing  tenets  of  his  sect. 
After  this,  he  was  brought  back  to  Munster,  the  scene  of  his  royalty  and 
crimes,  and  put  to  death  with  the  most  exquisite  as  well  as  lingerii^  tor- 
tures, ail  which  he  bore  with  astonishing  fortitude.  This  extraorcunanr 
man,  who  had  been  able  to  acquire  such  amazing  dominion  over  the  minds 
of  his  followers,  and  to  excite  commotions  so  dangerous  to  society,  was 
only  twenty-six  years  of  age.* 

Together  with  its  monarch,  the  kingdom  of  the  Anabaptists  came  to  ao 
end.  Their  principles  havin?  taken  deep  root  in  the  Low-Countries,  the 
party  still  sunsists  there,  under  the  name  of  Mennonites ;  but  by  a  veiy 
singular  revolution,  this  sect,  so  mutinous  and  sanguinary  at  its  first  origin, 
hath  become  altogether  innocent  and  pacific.  Holding  itunlawfiil  to  wage 
war,  or  />  accept  of  civil  offices,  the^r  devote  themselves  entirely  to  the 
duties  of  private  citizens,  and  by  their  industry  and  charity  endeavour  to 
make  reparation  to  human  society  for  the  violence  committed  by  their 
founders.!  A  small  number  of  mis  sect,  which  is  settled  m  England, 
retains  its  peculiar  tenet  concerning  baptism,  but  without  any  dangerous 
mixture  of  enthusiasm. 

The  mutiny  of  the  Anabaptists,  though  it  drew  general  attention,  did 
not  so  entirely  engross  the  princes  of  Grermany,  as  not  to  allow  leisure  for 
other  transactions.  The  alliance  between  the  French  king  and  the  coo- 
federates  at  Smalkalde,  began  about  this  time  to  produce  |;reat  eflfects. 
Ulric,  duke  of  Wurtembeig,  having  been  expelled  his  dominions  in  the 
year  one  thousand  five  hundred  and  nineteen,  on  account  of  his  Tiolent  and 
oppressive  administration,  the  house  of  Austria  had  got  possession  of  his 
dutchy.  That  prince  having  now  by  a  long  exile  atoned  for  the  errors  •  in 
his  conduct,  which  were  the  effect  rather  of  inexperience  than  of  a  tyran* 
nical  disposition,  was  become  the  object  of  general  compassion.  The 
landgrave  of  Hesse,  in  particular,  his  near  relation,  warmly  espoused  his 
interest,  and  used  many  efforts  to  recover  for  him  his  ancient  inheritance, 
fiut  'he  king  of  the  Komans  obstinately  refiised  to  relinquish  a  valuable 
acquisition  which  bis  family  had  made  with  so  much  ease.  ^  The  land* 

frave,  unable  to  compel  him,  applied  to  the  kiitt^  of  France,  his  new  ally, 
rancis,  eager  to  embrace  any  opportunity  of  distressmg  the  house  of 
Austria^  and  desirous  of  wresting  from  it  a  territo^  which  gave  it  footipK 
and  influence  in  a  part  of  Germany  at  a  distance  firom  its  other  dominions, 
encouraged  the  landgrave  to  take  arms,  and  secretly  supplied  him  with  a 
large  sum  of  monej.  This  he  employed  to  raise  troops :  and  marching 
with  great  expedition  towards  Wurtemberg,  attacked,  deteated,  and  dis- 
persed a  considerable  body  of  Austrians,  intrusted  with  the  defence  of 
the  country.  All  the  duke's  subjects  hastened,  with  emulation,  to  receive 
their  native  prince,  and  reinvested  him  with  that  authority  which  is  still 
enjoyed  by  his  descendants.  At  the  same  time  the  exercise  of  the  pio- 
testant  religion  was  established  in  his  dominions.]; 

Ferdinand,  how  sensible  soever  of  this  unexpected  blow,  not  dailog  to 
attack  a  prince  whom  all  the  'protestant  powers  in  Germany  were  ready 
to  support,  judged  it  expedient  to  conclude  a  treaty  with  him,  by  whico, 
in  the  most  ample  form,  be  recognised  his  title  to  tne  dutchy.  The  suc- 
cess of  the  landgrave's  operations,  in  behalf  of  the  duke  of  Wurtemberg, 

*  Sleld.  190,  fce.  TumoltaiiiQ  Anabaptbtamm  liber  vnua.  Ant.  Lamberto  Hmtenno  anctore  a|k 
Bettdtnm,  toL  li.  p.  S98,  ftc  De  MtaeraUll  MonaaterloiMiiim  Obaldlone,  *c  Sec  Ubettua  AjMonii 
Corrtni  ap.  Star.  313.  Annalea  AnabaptliticI  a  Job.  Henrico  Otdo,  4lo.  Baallee,  1S7S.  Oor. 
He«nbadilai  Hitt.  Anab.  edit  1Q37,  p.  140.  f  Bayle  Dlcdan.  art  .^Sma^apUrfM.         tBMi^ 
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•haviitf  conyiDced  Ferdinand  that  a  rupture  >Tith  a  league,  so  fonnidable  aa 
that  of  Smalkalde,  was  to  be  avoided  with  the  utmost  care,  be  entered 
likewise  into  a  negotiation  ivith  the  elector  of  Saxony,  the  head  of  that 
union,  and  by  some  concessions  in  favour  of  the  protestaot  religion  and 
others  of  advantage  to  the  elector  himself,  he  prevailed  on  him,  together 
with  his  confederates,  to  acknowledge  his  tiUe  as  kinp  of  the  RcHnans. 
At  tlie  same  time,  in  order  to  prevent  any  such  precipitate  or  irregular 
election  in  times  to  come,  it  was  agreed  that  no  person  should  heieaAer 
be  promoted  to  that  dignity  without  the  unanimous  consent  of  the  elec- 
tors :  and  the  emperor  soon  after  confirmed  this  stipulation.* 

These  acts  of  indul&;ence  towards  the  Protestants,  and  the  close  union 
Into  which  the  king  of  the  Romans  seemed  to  be  entering  with  the  princes 
of  that  party,  gave  great  offence  at  Rome.  Paul  IIL,  tnough  he  had  de- 
parted DFom  a  resdution  of  his  predecessor,  never  to  consent  to  the  caUing 
of  a  general  council,  and  had  promised,  in  the  fint  consistoiy  held  aAer 
his  election,  that  he  would  convoke  that  assembly  so  much  desired  by  all 
Christendom,  was  no  less  enraged  than  Clement  at  the  Ibnovations  in  Ger- 
many, and  no  less  averse  to  any  scheme  for  reforming  either  the  doctrines 
of  the  church,  or  the  abuses  in  the  court  of  Rome ;  but  having  been  a 
witness  of  the  universal  censure  which  Clement  had  incurred  byhis  obsti- 
nacy with  regard  to  these  points,  he  hoped  to  avoid  the  same  reproach  by 
the  seeming  alacrity  with  which  he  proposed  a  council ;  flatterir^  him- 
eelf,  however,  that  such  difficulties  would  arise  concerning  the  time  and 
place  of  meeting,  the  persons  who  had  a  right  to  be  present,  and  the  order 
of  their  proceecGnrs,  as  would  effectually  defeat  tne  intention  of  those 
who  demanded  that  assembly,  without  exposii^  himself  to  any  imputa- 
tioQ  for  refusin^^  to  call  it.  With  this  view  he  despatched  nuncios  to  the 
several  courts,  m  order  to  make  known  his  intention,  £(nd  that  he  had  fixed 
on  Kantua  as  a  proper  place  in  which  to  hold  the  council.  Such  difficul- 
ties as  the  Ppp«  naa  foreseen,  immediately  presented  themselves  in  a  great 
number.  The  French  king  did  not  approve  of  the  pkce  which  Paul  had 
chosen,  as  the  papal  and  imperial  influence  would  necessarily  be  too  great 
in  a  town  situated  in  that  part  of  Italy.  The  kinr  of  England  not  only 
concurred  with  Francis  in  urgiz)}^  that  objection,  out  refined^  besides,  to 
acknowledge  any  council  called  m  the  name  and  by  the  autfaoritjr  of  the 
pcpe.  Tn«  German  protestants  having  met  together  at  SmalkaJae  [Dec. 
121,  insisted  on  their  original  demand  of  a  council  to  be  held  in  Germany, 
and  pleading  the  emperor*s  promise,  as  well  as  the  agreement  at  Ratisbon 
to  that  eflkct,  declared  that  they  would  not  consider  an  assembly  held  at 
Mantua  as  a  legal  or  free  representative  of  the  church.  By  this  diversity 
of  sentiments  auKl  views,  such  a  field  for  intrigue  and  negotiation  opened, 
as  made  it  easy  fcnr  the  pope  to  assume  the  merit  of  being  eager  to  assem- 
ble a  council,  wfaile  at  tne  same  time  he  could  put  off  its  meeting  at  plea- 
sure: The  protestants  on  the  other  hand,  suspecting  his  designs,  and  sen- 
sible of  the  importance  which  they  derived  from  their  union,  renewed  for 
ten  3rears  the  league  of  Smalkalde,  which  now  became  stronger  and  more 
formidable  by  the  accession  of  several  new  members.! 

During  these  transactions  in  Germany,  the  emperor  undertook  his  famous 
enterprise  against  the  piratical  states  in  Afirica.  That  part  of  the  African 
continent  lying  along  the  coast  of  the  Mediterranean  sea,  which  anciently 


*  Blekl.  173.    COrpt  INplom.  torn.  hr.  p.  SL  119. 

f  Tut  league  waa  o<HicIaded  December,  one  Uioofland  Ave  buitdred  and  Uiirty-flve,  bat  not  ax- 
tnded  or  rifiied  ha  fbrm  litt  September  in  the  fbHowina  year.  The  princes  who  acceded  to  it  were, 
John  eWetor  of  Saxony.  Emcat  duke  of  Bmnswick,  Poilip  landgrave  of  Heaae,  Ulrlc  dnke  of  War- 
ttnbtxgj  Bamlin  and  Fnlllp  dokea  of  Pomeranla,  John,  Geoife,  and  Joachim,  nrineea  of  Anhak, 
Gebbara  and  Albret,  eoanti  of  Manafleid,  WUIiam  count  of  Naaaan.  The  dUea  dtraabuig,  Noreoft- 
beig,  Constance.  Ulm,  Magdeburg,  Bremen,  Beuittngen,  BaObron,  Meounengeo,  Llndaw,  Campan, 
lana,  Blbrac,  Wlndahefan.  Aofrirarg,  Fnumbrt,  Erimg,  Bmnawkk,  Goalir,  Banovar,  GcctlngMh 
finback,  BanlNUf,  Mtaiden. 
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fermed  the  kingdoms  of  Mauritania  and  Maasrliay  together  with  the  vepnUiB 
of  Carthage,  and  which  is  now  icnown  by  the  general  name  of  Barbaiyf 
had  undeisone  many  revolutions.  Subdued  by  the  RomanSi  it  became  a 
province  of  their  empire.  When  it  was  conquered  afterwards  by  the  Van- 
dals, they  erected  a  kingdom  there.  That  being  oveUuned  by  oelisariust 
the  country  became  subject  to  the  Greek  emperors,  and  continued  to  be  so 
until  it  was  overrun,  towards  the  end  of  the  seventh  century,  by  the  rapid 
and  irresistible  arms  of  the  Arabians.  It  remained  &>r  some  time  a  part  of 
that  vast  empire  which  the  caliphs  governed  with  absolute  authori^.  Its 
immense  distance,  however,  from  the  seat  of  govenuaentp  encouraeed  the 
descendants  of  those  leaders  who  had  subdued  the  country,  or  the  <£iefs  of 
the  Moon,  its  ancient  inhabitants,  to  throw  off  theyc^e,  and  to  assert  their 
independence.  The  caliphs,  who  derived  their  authority  from  a  spirit  of 
enthusiasm,  more  fitted  tor  making  conquests  than  for  preserving  them, 
were  obliged  to  connive  at  acts  of  rebellion  which  tbe^  could  not  prevent ; 
and  Barbaiy  was  divided  into  several  kingdoms,  of  which  Morocco,  Algnhers, 
«Qd  Tunis  were  tSe  most  considerable.  The  inhabitants  of  these  kinraoms 
were  a  mixed  race,  Arabs,  negroes  from  the  southern  provinces,  and  Moors, 
either  natives  of  Africa,  or  w1k>  had  been  ezpeUed  out  of  Spain ;  ail  zealous 
professors  of  the  Mahometan  religion,  and  inflamed  against  Christianity 
with  a  bigotted  hatred  proportional  to  their  ignorance  and  barbarous 
manners. 

Among  these  people,  no  less  daring,  inconstant,  and  tieach«KNis,  than  the 
ancient  inhabitants  of  the  same  countr^  described  by  the  Roman  historian^ 
frequent  seditions  broke  out,  and  many  changes  in  government  took  place. 
These,  as  they  a£fected  only  the  inteinal  state  of  a  country  extremely  bar- 
barous,  are  but  little  known^  and  deserve  to  be  so ;  but  about  the  begmciQg 
of  the  sixteenth  century,  a  sudden  revolution  happened,  which,  by  resder- 
ing  the  states  of  Barbary  formidable  to  the  Cmopeans,  hath  made  then* 
history  worthy  of  more  attention.  This  revolution  was  brought  about  by 
persons  bom  m  a  rank  of  life  which  entitled  them  to  act  no  sudi  illus- 
trious part  Home  and  Hayradin,  the  sons  of  a  potter  in  the  Iilc  of  Les« 
bos,  prompted  by  a  restless  and  enteiprisiog  spirit,  kftmxk  their  father's 
trade,  ran  to  sea,  and  joined  a  crew  ot  pirates.  They  soon  diitioguished 
themselves  by  their  valour  and  activity,  and  becoming  maslen  of  a  small 
brigantine,  carried  on  their  infamous  trade  with  such  conduct  and  success^ 
that  the^  assembled  a  fleet  of  twelve  galleys,  beeides  many  vesseb  of 
smaller  force.  Of  this  fleet,  Horuc,  the  elder  brother,  called  Barbarossa, 
from  the  red  colour  of  his  beard,  was  admiral,  and  Hayradin  second  in 
command,  but  with  almost  equal  authority.  They  called  themselves  the 
friends  of  the  sea,  and  the  enemies  of  all  woo  sail  upon  it ;  and  their  names 
soon  became  terrible  from  the  Straits  of  the  Dardanelles  to  those  of  Gibral- 
tar. Toffether  with  their  fame  and  power,  their  ambitious  views  extended, 
and  while  acting  as  corsairs,  they  adopted  the  ideas^  and  acquired  the 
talents  of  conquerors.  They  oflen  carried  the  prizes  which  thfpr  took  on 
the  coast  of  Spain  and  linly  into  the  ports  of  Baroair,  and  enricbiqg  the  in* 
habitants  by  the  sale  of  their  booty,  and  the  thoughtless  prodigality  of  their 
crews,  were  welcome  guests  in  eveiy  place  at  which  they  touched.  Tho 
convenient  situation  of  these  harbours,  lying  so  near  the  greatest  commer- 
cial states  at  tuat  time  in  Christendom,  made  the  brothers  wish  for  an 
establishment  in  that  country.     An  opportunity  of  accomplishing  this 

guickly  presented  itself,  which  they  dicT  not  omer  to  pass  unimproved, 
lutemi,  king  of  Algiers,  havinr  attempted  several  times,  without  success, 
to  take  a  fort  which  the  Spani&  governors  of  Oran  had  built  not  far  from 
his  capital,  was  so  ill-«dvised  as  to  apply  for  aid  to  Barbarossa,  whose 
valour  the  Africans  considered  as  irresistible.  The  active  corsair  gladly 
accepted  of  the  inviutkm,  and  leaving  his  brother  Hayradin  with  the  fleet 
[1516],  maiched  at  the  head  of  &¥fk  thousand  men  to  Algiersi  where  hft 
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#as  lecdred  u  dieir  deUvet^r.  Sikbh  a  feice  gave  bim  At  oommaiid  of 
Am  town  j  and  ai  he  peiteired  that  the  Moon  neither  suspected  him  cf 
MBj  bad  mtendoos,  nor  were  capable  with  their  light-armed  troops  of  op* 

Esing  his  disctplined  TetersiSy  be  secretly  murdered  the  monatch  whom  be 
d  come  to  assast,  and  nodaimed  himself  kior  of  Algiers  inliis  stead.  The 
aothoritj  wfafch  he  had  thus  boldly  usurped,  be  endeavoured  to  establish 
br  arts  suited  to  the  genius  oi  the  people  whom  he  had  to  govern ;  by 
liberality  without  boundt  to  those  who  &vouied  his  promotion,  and  by 
cruelty  no  lew  unbounded  Idwaids  ail  yrhtim  he  had  ai^  reason  to  distrust 
Not  satisfied  with  tiie  throne  which  he  bad  acquired^he  attacked  the  neigh- 
bouring king  of  Tremeceik  and  having  vanquished  him  in  battle,  added 
his  dominioDS  to  those  of  A%ier8.  At  me  flame  time  he  continued  to  infest 
the  coast  of  Spain  and  Italy  with  fleets  which  resembled  the  armaments  of 
a  great  monsrch,  rather  tl»n  the  light  squadrons  of  a  corsair.  Their  fre- 
quent and  cruel  devastations  obliged  Charles,  about  the  beginning  of  his 
leign  [lS18]^  to  furnish  the  marquis  de  Comares,  governor  of  Oran,  with* 
froops  sufficient  to  attack  hinu  That  officer,  aasistedLb^  the  dethroned 
king  of  Trenecen,  executed  the  commission  with  such  spirit,  that  Barba- 
sossa^s  troops  being  beat  in  several  encounters,  he  himself  was  shut  up  in 
Tremecen.  AAer  defending  it  to  the  last  extremity,  he  was- overtaken  in 
attempting  to  make  his  escape,  and  slain  while  he  mught  with  an  obstinate 
talour,  wordiy  hir  Ibrmar  fame  and  expbiti. 

His  brother  Hayiadin.  known  likewise  by  the  name  of  BaHbarossa,  as^ 
sumed  tiie  sceptre  ef  AJIgiefS  with  the  same  ambitioB'  and  abilities^  but 
with  better  fettODe.  His  reign  being  undisturbed  by  the  arms  ol  the 
Spaniards,  which  had  full  occupation  in  the  wan  amon^  the  EuropeaB' 
powers,  he  regulated  with  admirable,  prudenee  the  mtenor  police  of'  hia 
Kjogdotti,  earned  on  Us  naval  operatkNis  with  great  vigour,  and  extended" 
his  conquest  on  the  ebntinent  of  Africa.  But  perceiving  that  the  Moon 
and  Asafas  suburitted  to  hk  guvenmclit  with  tne  utmost  reluctance,  and 
being  afraid  that  his  continual  depredations  would,  one  day,  draw  ufxm 
him  the  anflot  of  the  Christian,  he  jput  his  dominions  under  the  protectkn 
ef  tlie  Grand  Seignkir,  sndieceivea  from  hhn  a  body  of  Turkisn  soldien' 
sufficient  ibr  his  secoHty  against  his  domestic  as  well  as  his  foreign  enemies 
At  last,  the  feme  of  his  exploits  daily  increasing,  Solyman  offered  him  the 
command  of  the  Tmkish  neet,  as  the  only  person  whose  vakxir  and  skill 
in  navd  a£&in  entitled  him  to  command  against  Andrew  Dona,  the  g^reatest 
sea-officer  of  that  ace.  Proud  of  this  distinction,  Barbaroasa  repaired  to^ 
Cooatantinople,'  andwith  a  wonderful  versatility  of  mind,- mingling  the  artr' 
of  a  courtier  with  the  boldness  of  a  corsair,  gained  the  entire  confidence 
both  of  the  sultan  and  Us  vizier.  To  them  lie  communicated  a  scheme 
which  be  had  formed  of  making  hhnself  master  of  Tmiis,  the  most  ftourish- 
kf  kingdom,  at  that  thne,  on  the  coast  of  Africa ;  and  this  bein^  approved 
of  by  mefta,  he  obtained  whatever  be, demanded  for  carrying  it  into 
execution 

His  hopes  of  success  in  this  undertaking  were  founded  on  the  intestine" 
divisions  m  the  kingdom  of  Tunis.    Mahmed,  the  last  king  Of  that  countty, 
having  thiity4(mr  sens  by  diflerent  wjves,  appointed  Miiley^Hacsen,  one  of 
the  youngest  among  them,  to  be  his  successor.    That  weak  prince,  who 
owed  tins  preference, not  to  his  own  merit,  but  to  the  ascendant  which  bis' 
mother  had  acquired  over  a  monarch  doatilig  with' aj^' first  poisoned  Mah- 
med his  falher  in  order  to  prevent  him  from  altering  hk  deitinatkm  with- , 
renect  to  tiie  succession ;  and  then,  with  the  baiban>us  policy  which  pro-' 
vails  wherever  polygamy  is  permitted,  and  the  right  otsiicoession  is  not' 
precisely  fixed,  be  put  to  deam  all  his  brothers  whom  he  could  get  faito  his* 
power.  Akttdiid,  one  of  the  eklest,  was  so  fortunate  as  toescape  bisrage ; 
md  findiqg  a  retreat  among  die  wandering  Arabs,  made  several  attemplL* 
ty  the  alriMMwe  of  sone^  their  cfaiefe»' to  recover  tho'thvone^whidior 
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Sht  belonged  to  him.  But  these  proving  unsticcesflfuly  and  the  Artihp' 
m  their  natural  levity,  being  ready  to  deliver  him  up  to  his  merdfoM 
brother^  he  fled  to  Algiers,  the  only  place  of  refuge  remainiog,  and  imp)«red 
the  protection  of  Barbarossa,  who,  disceniin^  at  once  all  the  advaOlAges 
which  might  he  gained  by  supporting  his  title,  received  him  with  if^ieiy 
|>ofisible  demonstration  of  friendship  and  respect.  Beinff  ready,  at  that 
time,  to  set  sail  for  Constantinople,  ne  easily  persuaded  Airaschad,  irhose 
easiness  to  obtain  a  crown  oisposed  him  to  believe  or  undertalte  any 
thing,  to  accompany  him  thither,  promising  him  effectual  assistance  from 
Solyman,  whom  he  represented  to  be  the  most  generous,  as  well  a>  most 
powerful  monarch  in  tne  world.  But  no  sooner  were  they  arrived  al  Con^ 
stantinople,  than  the  treacherous  corsair,  regardless  of  all  his  promises  to 
him,  opened  to  the  sultan  a  plan  ibr  conquering  Tunis,  and  annexii^  it  to 
the  Turkish  empire,  by  making  use  of  the  name  of  this  exiled  prince*  and 
co-operating  with  the  party  in  the  kingdom  which  was  ready  to  ded^re  id 
his  iavour.  Solyman  approved,  with  too  much  facility,  of  this  peifidious 
proposal,  extremeljT  suitable  to  the  character  of  its  author,  but  altogether 
unworthy  of  a  great  prince.  A  powerful  fleet  and  numerous  anny  were. 
soon  assexnbled ;  at  the  sight  of  which  the  credulous  Alraschid  nattered 
himseljf  that  he  should  soon  enter  his  capital  in  triumph. 

But  just  as  this  unhappy  prince  was  going  to  embark,  he  was  arrested 
by  order  of  the  sultan,  shut  up  in  the  seraglio,  and  was  never  heard  of 
more.  Barbarossa  sailed  with  a  fleet  of  two  hundred  and  fifjy  vessels 
towards  Africa.  After  ravaging  the  coasts  of  Italy,  and  spreadine  leiror 
through  every  part  of  that  counUy,  he  appeared  before  Tunis ;  and  landing 
his  men,  eave  out  that  he  came  to  assert  the  right  of  Alraschid,  whom  he 
pretended  to  have  left  sick  aboard  the  admiral  galley.  The  fort  of  Golettay 
which  commands  the  bay,  soon  fell  into  his  hands,  partly  by  his  own 
address,  partly  by  the  treachery  of  its  commander ;  ana  the  inhabitants  of 
Tunis,  weary  of'^Muley-Hascen's  government,  took  arms,  and  declared  for 
Alraschid  with  such  zeal  and  unanimity  as  obliged  the  former  to  ^  so 
precipitately,  that  he  leA  all  his  treasures  behind  him.  The  ^tes  were 
immediately  set  open  to  Barbarossa,  as  the  restorer  of  their  lawful  sove- 
reign. But  when  Alraschid  himself  did  not  appear,  and  when  instead  of 
his  name,  that  of  Solyman  alone  was  heard  among  the  acclamations  of  the 
Tuddsh  soldiers  marchii^  into  the  town^  the  people  of  Tunis  began  ta 
auspect  the  corsair's  treachery.  Their  suspicions  oeing  soon  ccHiverted 
into  certainty,  they  ran  to  aims,  with  the  utmost  fury,  and  surrounded  the 
citadel,^  into  which  Barbarossa  had  led  his  troops.  But  having  foreseen 
such  a  revolution,  he  was  not  unprepared  for  it ;  he  immediately  turned 
against  them  the  artillery  on  the  ramparts,  and  by  one  brisk  discharge,  dis-' 
persed  the  numerous  but  undirected  assailants,  and  forced  them  to  acknow- 
fedge  Solyman  as  their  sovereign,  and  to  submit  to  himself  as  his  viceroy. 

His  first  care  was  to  put  the  kingdom^  of  which  he  had  thus  got  pos«. 
session,  in  a  proper  posture  of  defence.  He  stren^hened  the  citadel- 
which  commands  the  towor  and  fortifyitig  the  Goletta  in  a  regular  manner^ 
at  vast  expense,  made  it  tne  principal  station  for  his  fleet,  and  his  great 
sinenal  for  militaiy  as  well  as  naval  stores.  Being  now  possessed^  of  such' 
extensive  territories,  he  carried  on  his  depredations  against  the  Christian* 
sitates  to  a  ereater  extent,  and  with  more  destructive  violence  than  ever^r 
Daily  comp&ints  of  the  outrages  committed  by  his  cruisers  were  brought  iof 
the  emperor  by  his  subjects,  both  in  Spain  and  Italy.  All  Christendom 
seemed  to  expect  from  nim,  as  its  greatest  and  most  tortunate  prince,  that 
he  would  i>ut  an  end  \p  this  new  and  odious  species  of  oppression.  At: 
tfafi  same  time  Muley-Hascen,  die  exiled  king  of  Tunis^  fmding  none  o( 
the  Mahometan  princes  in  Africa  willing  or  able  to  assist  him  in  recovering* 
Iiis  throne,  applied  to  Charles  (^ April  21, 1536),  as  the  only  person  wha* 
4ould  assert  tus  r^hts  ii|  opposition  to  such  a  formidable  usurper,    ^he' 
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topcioTi  equaQy  desirous  of  delireriiig^  bis  dominions  from  the  dai^^eioai 
neighbouibood  of  Barbarossa ;  of  appearing  as  the  protector  of  an  unfor- 
tunate prince ;  and  of  acquiring  the  gloiy  annjczed  in  that  ag;e  to  eTeiy 
expedition  against  the  Manometansy  readily  concluded  a  treaty  with  Mulej- 
Hascen,  and  be^an  to  prepare  for  invading  Tunis.  Having  made  trial 
of  his  own  abilities  for  war  in  the  late  campaign  in  Hun^aiy^  he  was  now 
become  so  fond  .of  the  militaiy  character,  that  lie  determined  to  command 
on  this  occasion  in  person.  Tlie  united  streogth  of  his  dominions  was 
called  out  upon  an  enterprise  in  which  the  emperor  was  about  to  hazard 
his  ^loiy,  and  which  drew  the  attention  of  aU  £urope.  A  Flemish  fleet 
carried  from  the  norts  of  the  Low-Countiy  a  body  of  German  infantry  ;* 
the  galleys  of  Naples  and  Sicily  took  on  board  the  veteran  bands  of 
Italians  and  Spaniards,  which  had  distin^ished  themselves  by  so  many 
victories  over  toe  French ;  the  emperor  himself  embarked  at  Baroelona 
with  the  flower  of  the  Spanish  nobility,  and  was  joined  by  a  considerable 
squadron  frcxa  Portu^,  under  the  command  of  the  Infant  Don  Lewis,  the 
empress's  brother ;  Andrew  Doria  conducted  his  owq  galleys,  the  best 
appointed  at  that  time  in  Europe,  and  commanded  by  the  most  skilful 
officers ;  the  pope  furnished  all  the  assistance  in  his  power  towards  ^ch  a 
pious  enterprise ;  and  the  otder  of  Malta,  the  perpetual  enemies  of  the 
infidels,  equipped  a  squadron^  which,  though  small*  was  formidable  by  the 
valour  of  the  knights  who  served  on  boara  it.  The  port  of  Cagliari  in 
Sardinia  was  the  general  place  of  rendezvous.  Doria  was  appointed  high 
admiral  of  the  fleet ;  the  command  of  the  land  forces  under  the  emperor 
was  given  to  the  Marquis  de  Guasto. 

On  the  sixteenth  of  Julj,  the  fleet,  consisting  of  near  five  hundredvessels, 
having  on  board  above  thir^  thousand  regular  troops,  set  sail  from  Cagliariy 
and  after  a  prosperous  navigation  landed  within  sight  of  Tunis.  Barbarossa 
having  received  early  intelligence  of  the  emperor's  immense  armament, 
and  suspecting  its  destination,  prepared  with  equal  prudence  and  vigour 
for  the  defence  of  his  new  conquest.  He  called  in  all  his  corsairs  irom 
their  different  stations ;  he  drew  from  Algiers  what  forces  could  be  spared ; 
he  despatched  messengers  to  ail  the  Mncan  princes.  Moors  as  well  as 
Arabs,  and  by  representing  Muley-Hascen  as  an  infamous  apostate,  prompted 
by  ambition  and  revenge,  not  only  to  become  the  vassal  of  a  Christian 

Srince,  but  to  conspire  with  him  to  extirpate  the  Mahomedan  faith,  he  in* 
amed  those  ignorant  and  bigoted  chiefs  to  such  a  degree,  that  they  took 
arms  as  in  a  common  cause.  Twenty  thousand  horse,  together  with  a  great 
body  of  foot,  soon  assembled  at  Tunis ;  and  by  a  proper  distribution  of 

g resents  among  them  from  time  to  time,  Barbarossa  kept  the  ardour  whicb 
ad  brought  Siem  together  from  subsiding.  But  as  he  was  too  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  enemy  whom  he  had  to  oppose,  to  think  that  these  li^ht 
troops  could  resist  the  heavy-armed  cavalry  and  veteran  infantiy  whiclr 
composed  the  Imperial  army,  his  chief  confidence  was  in  the  strength  of! 
(he  Goletta,  and  m  his  body  of  Turkish  soldiers,  who  were  armed  and 
disciplined  aAer  the  European  fashion.  Six  thousand  of  these,  under  the 
command  of  Sinan,  a  renegado  Jew,  the  bravest  and  most  experienced  of 
all  his  coisaira,  he  threw  into  that  fort,  which,  the  emperor  immediately  in* 
vested.  As.  Charles  had  the.  command  of  tHe  sea,  his  camp  was  so  plen- 
tifully supplied  not  only  with  fte  necessaries,  but  with  all  the  luxuries  of, 
file,  that  jfiluley-Hascen,  who  had  not  been  accustomed  to  see  war  carried 
on  with  such  order  and  magnificence,  was  filled  with  admiration  of  the' 
Emperor's  power.  His  troops,  animated  by  his  presence,  and  considering 
il  as  meritorious  to  shed  their  blood  in  such  a  pious  cause,  contended  with 
each  other  for  the  posts  of  honour  and  danger.  Three  separate  attacks 
inie  €OQoerted»  and.  the  Germans,  Spaniard^  and  Italians,  naving  one  o^ 
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these  comimtted  to  each  of  them»  pushed  them  forwara  with  the  eager 
tourage  which  Dational  emulation  inspires.  Sinan  displayed  resolution  and 
ikH]  becoming  the  confidence  which  his  master  had  put  in  him ;  the  gar* 
rison  performed  the  hani  service  on  which  Ihe^  were  c»dered  with  mnt 
fortitude.  But  though  he  interrupted  the  besie^re  hj  frequent  saJlies,* 
though  the  Moo:?  and  Arabs  alarmed  the  camp  with  their  continual  incur- 
sions ;  the  breaches  soon  became  so  considerable  towards  the  land,  while 
the  fleet  battered  those  parts  of  the  fortifications  which  it  could  approach,* 
with  no  less  finj  and  success,  that  an  assault  being  given  oo  all  sides  at 
once,  the  place  was  taken  bj  storm  [Juljr  26].  Sinan,  with  the  remains  of 
his  garrison,  retrred  after  an  obstinate  resistance,  over  a  shallow  part  of  the 
bay  towards  the  city.  By  the  reduction  of  the  Goletta,  the  emperor  be- 
came master  of  Barbarossa's  fleet,  consisting  of  eighty-seven  galleys  and 
^UiotB,  together  with  his  arsenal,  and  three  nundred  cannbn,  ii^ostly  brass, 
which  were  planted  on  the  ramparts ;  a  prodigious  number  in  that  age, 
and  a  remaivable  proof  of  the  strength  of  the  fort,  as  well  as  of  the 
fatness  of  the  corsair^s  power.  The  emperor  marched  into  the  Goletta, 
through  the  breach,  and  turning  to  Muley-Hascen  who  attended  him, 
*  Here,"  sa^s  he,  "  is  a  gate  open  to  you,  by  which  you  ahall  return  to 
take  possession  of  your  (U)minions." 

Barbarossa,  though  he  felt  the  full  weight  of  the  blow  which  he  had 
received,  did  not,  howeven  lose  courage  or  abandon  the  defence  of  Tunis. 
But  as  the  walls  were  of  great  extent,  and  extremely  weak ;  as  he  could 
not  depend  on  the  fidelity  of  the  inhabitants,  nor  hope  that  the  Moors  and 
Arabs  would  sustain  die  hardships  of  a  siege,  he  boldly  detennined  to' 
advance  with  his  army,  v^hich  amounted  to  nf%^  thousand  men,*  towardr 
the  Imperial  camp,  and  to  decide  the  fate  of  his  kingdom  br  the  issue  of 
a  battle.  This  resolution  be  communicated  to  his  principal  officers,  and 
representing  to  them  the  fatal  conseouences  which  might  fdk)w,  if  ten 
ttiousand  Christian  slaves,  whom  he  had  shut  up  it)  the  citadel,  should' 
attempt  to  mutiny  during  the  absence  of  the  army,  he  oroposed  as  a  neces*' 
^XT  precaution  for  the  public  security,  to  massacre  them  without  mercy 
before  he  be^n  his  mardi.  The^  aU  approved  warmly  of  his  intention 
to  fifht :  but  inured  as  they  were,  m  their  piratical  depredations,  to  scenes' 
of  blooashed  and  cruelty,  the  barbarity  of  his  proposal,  ccHiceining  the 
^ave^  filled  them  with  horror ;  and  Barbarossa,  rather  from  the  dread  of 
jhitating  them,  than  swayed  by  motives  of  humanity,  consented  to  spare 
me  lives  of  the  slaves. 

By  this  time  the  emperor  had  begun  to  advance  towards  Tunis;  and 
^KHij^h  his  troops  suffered  inconceivable  hardships  in  their  march,  over 
Doming  sands,  destitute  of  water,  and  exposed  to  the  intolerable  heat  of 
(he  sun,  ^^y  soon  came  up  with  the  enemy.    The  Moors  and  Arabs,  em-* 
boldened  by  their  vast  superiority  in  number,  immediately  nished  on  to 
the  attack  with  loud  shouts,  but  their  undisciplined  courage  could  not  Iodz 
stand  the  shock  of  regular  battalions ;  and  though  Barbarossa,  with  af 
durable  presence  of  mind,  and  by  exposing  his  own  person  to  the  greate9t 
dangers,  oideavouled  to  rally  them,  the  rout  became  so  general,  that^  he' 
himself  was  hurried  along  with  them  jn  their  flight  back  to  the  city. 
There  he  found  every  thin^  in  the  utmost  confusion ;  some  of  the  infaia*' 
bftants  flying  with  their  families  and  effects ;  others  ready  to  set  open  their' 
gates  to  the  conqueror ;  the  Tmkish  soldiers  preparing  to  retreat ;  and  the 
citadel,  which  in  such  citcumstances  might  have  affbrded  him  some  refiige^- 
already  ib  the  possession  of  the  Christian  captives.    These  unhappy  men,* 
rendered  desperate  by  their  situation,  had  laid  hold  on  the  opportunity' 
which  Baribarossa  dreaded.    As  soon  as  his  army  was  at  some  distance 
fttxn  the  town,  they  gained  two  of  dieir  keepeis,  by  whose  assistance; 
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knocking  off  their  tetters^  and  bunhn^  open  f neir  pnaons*  they  oyeipowered 
the  Turkish  garrison,  and  turned  the  artillery  of  Uie  fort  against  thev  former 
masters.  Barbarossa,  disappointed  and  enraredy  exclaiming  someiioies 
against  the  false  oompassioQ  of  his  officers,  ana  sometimes  condemning  his 
own  imprudent  compliance  with  their  opinion,  fled  precipitately  to  Bona. 

Meanwhile  Charles,  satisfied  with  the  easy  and  aJinost  bkxxuess  victoiy 
which  he  had  gained,  and  adrancine  slowly  with  the  precaution  necessary 
in  an  eoeniT's  countiy,  did  not  yet  know  the  whole  extent  of  his  own  good 
fortune.  But  at  last,  a  messeoser  despatched  by  the  slaves  acquainted  him 
with  the  success  of  their  noble  effort  for  the  recovery  of  their  liberty ; 
and  at  the  same  time  deputies  arrived  from  the  town,  m  order  to  present 
him  the  keys  of  their  gates,  and  to  implore  his  protection  from  military 
violence.  While  he  was  deliberating  concerning  the  proper  measures  for 
this  purpose,  the  soldiers,  fearing  that  they  should  be  deprived  of  the 
booty  which  they  had  expected,  rushed  suddenly,  and  without  orders^  into 
the  town,  and  began  to  kiU  and  plunder  without  distinction.  It  was  then 
too  late  fo  restrain  their  cruel ty*  their  avarice,  or  licentiousness.  All 
the  outrages  of  which  soldiers  are  capable  in  the  fury  of  a  storm,  all  the 
excesses  of  which  men  can  be  guilty  when  their  passions  are  heightened  by 
the  contempt  and  hatred  whjcn  dinerence  in  manners  and  religion  inspire, 
were  committed.  Above  thirty  thousand  of  the  innocent  inhabitants 
perished  on  that  unhappy  day,  and  ten  thousand  were  carried  away  as 
slaves.  Muley-Hascen  took  possession  of  a  throne  surrounded  with  car- 
iiage«  abhoirea  by  his  subjects  on  whom  he  had  brought  such  calamities, 
and  pitied  even  by  those  whose  rashness  had  been  the  occasion  of  them. 
The  emperor  lamented  the  fatal  accident  which  had  stained  the  lustre  of 
hn  victory;  and  amidst  such  a  scene  of  horror  there  was  but  one  spectacle 
that  afibrded  him  any  satisfaction.  Ten  thousand  Christian  slaves^  among 
whom  were  several  persons  of  distinction,  met  him  as  he  entered  the  town ; 
and  falling  upon  their  knees,  thanked  and  blessed  him  as  their  deliverer. 

At  the  same  time  that  Charles  acoom{>lished  his  promise  to  the  Moorish 
king,  of  le-establishing  him  in  his  dominions,  he  did  not  neglect  what  w^s 
necessary  for  bridline  the  power  of  the  African  corsairs,  for  the  security  of 
his  own  subjects,  ana  for  the  interest  of  the  Spanish  crown.  In  order  to 
gam  these  ends,  he  concluded  a  treat^r  with  MuW-Hascen  on  the  following 
eooditioDs ;  that  he  should  hold  the  Kingdom  of  Tunis  in  fee  of  the  crown 
of  Spain,  and  do  homa^  to  the  emperor  as  his  liege  lordj  that  all  the 
Christian  slaves  now  within  his  dk>miiiions,  of  whatever  nation,  should  be 
set  at  libertf  without  ransom ;  that  qo  subject  of  the  emperor^  should  for 
the  future  be  detained  in  servitude ;  that  no  Turkish  corsair  should  be 
admitted  into  the  ports  of  his  dominions ;  that  free  trade,  together  with  the 
public  exercise  of  the  Christian  religion,  should  be  allowed  to  the  empe- 
mr^s  subjects;  that  the  emperor  should  not  only  retain  the  Goletta,  but  tnat 
all  the  other  sea  ports  in  toe  kingdom  which  were  fortified  should  be  put 
intd  his  hands ;  that  Muley-Hascen  should  pa^  annually  twelve  thousand 
Crovms  for  the  subsistence  of  the  Spanish  garrison  in  the  Goletta ;  that  he 
should  enter  into  no  alliance  with  any  of  the  emperor's  enemies,  and  should 

S resent  to  him  every  year,  as  an  acknowledgment  of  his  vassalsffe,  six 
[oorish  horses,  and  as  many  hawks.*  Having  thus  settled  the  affairs  of 
Africa ;  chastised  the  insolence  of  the  corsairs ;  secured  a  safe  retreat  for 
the  ships  of  his  subjects,  and  a  proper  station  to  his  own  fleets,  on  that 
coast  from  which  he  was  most  infested  by  piratical  depredations ;  Charlei 
ttnbaiked  again  for  Europe  [Au^.  17],  tlie  tempestuous,  weather,  and  sick* 
among  ois  troops,  not  permittiiig  him  to  pursue  Barbarossa.t 


*  Da  KoaiConMlXploinat  ii  198.  Sdmmonte  Hist,  di  NapoU,  It.  80.  f  Job.  Etropii  Diaiiual 
CiMdllton.  Tunecans,  ap.  Scard.  ▼.  ii.  p.  'J30,  dee.  Jorii  Histor.  lib.  xxxiv.  1^  Bm.  SandoT.  U* 
154,  iic  Vertot  Hist,  de  ChevaJ  de  Malthe.  Epistrefl  dea  Princes,  par  Ruseeill,  traduttcs  par 
BeUdbrast,  p.  llO,  190,  ho.    Aaioa  Poatii  CoasenUai  Hist.  BeUl  adv.  Barbar.  ap.  Maittet  AjMlaaapi 
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By  this  expedition^  the  merit  of  which  seems  to  hare  been  estimated  in 
that  age>  rather  hj  the  apparent  generosity  of  the  undertaking,  the  mz^" 
nificence  with  which  it  was  conducted,  ana  the  success  which  crowned  it, 
than  by  the  importance  of  the  consequences  that  attended  it,  the  emperor 
attained  a  greater  height  of  glory,  than  at  any  other  period  of  his  reign. 
Twenty  thousand  slaves  whom  he  freed  from  bondage,  either  by  his  armSf 
or  by  his  treaty  with  Muley-Hascen,*  each  of  wuoro  he  clothed  and 
iurnished  with  the  means  of  returning  to  their  respective  countries,  spread 
over  all  Europe  the  fame  of  their  l^nefactor's  munificence,  eztolHiig  his 
power  and  abilities  with  the  exa^eration  flowing  from  latitude  and 
admiration.  In  comparison  with  him,  the  other  monarchs  in ICurope  made 
an  inconsiderable  figure.  They  seemed  to  be  solicitous  about  nothing  but 
their  private  and  particular  interests ;  while  Charles,  with  an  elevation  of 
sentiment  which  Became  the  first  prince  m  Christendom,  appeared  to  be 
concerned  for  the  honour  of  the  Christian  name,  and  attentive  to  the  public 
security  and  welfare. 


BOOK  YI. 

UirFORTUHATKLT  *  for  the  reputation  of  Francis  I.  among  his  contem--^ 
poraries,  his  conduct  at  this  juncture  appeared  a  perfect  contrast  to  that  of 
his  rival,  as  he  laid  hold  on  me  opportunity  afforded  him,  by  the  emperor's 
having  turned  his  whole  force  against  the  common  enemy  of  Christendom, 
to  revive  his  pretensions  in  Italy,  and  to  plun^  Europe  into  a  new  war. 
The  treaty  of  Cambray,  as  has  been  observed,  did  not  remove  the  causes 
of  enmity  between  the  two  contending  princes ;  it  covered  up,  but  did  riot 
extinguish  the  flames  of  discord.  Francis  in  particular,  who  waited  witfr 
impatience  for  a  proper  occasion  of  recoverii^  the  reputation  as  well  as 
the  territories  which  be  had  lost,  continued  to  carry  on  his  negotiations  in 
different  courts  against  the  emperor,  taking  the  utmost  pains  to  heighteo 
the  jealousy  whicn  many  princes  entertained  of  his  power  or  designs,  and 
to  inspire  the  rest  with  tne  same  suspicion  and  fear:  among  others,  he 
applied  to  Francis  Sforza,  who,  though  indebted  to  Charles  for  the  po9- 
session  of  the  dutchy  of  Milan,  had  received  it  on  such  hard  conditions,  as 
rendered  him  not  only  a  vassal  of  the  empire,  but  a  tributaiy  dependant 
upon  the  emperor.  The  honour  of  having  married  the  emperor  s  niece 
did  not  reconcile  him  to  this  ignominious  state  of  subjection,  which  became 
so  intolerable  even  to  Sforza,  thoueh  a  weak  and  poor-spirited  prince,  that 
he  listened  with  eagerness  to  the  first  proposals  Francis  made  of  rescuing 
him  from  the  yoke.  These  proposals  were  conveyed  to  him  bv  Mara- 
viglia,  or  Merveille,  as  he  is  called  by  the  French  historians,  a  Milanese 
erentleman  residing  at  Paris;  and  soon  after,  in  order  to  cany  on  the  nego- 
tiation with  greater  advantage,  Merveille  was  sent  to  Milan,  on  pretence  of 
visiting  bis  relations,  but  with  secret  credentials  from  Francis  as  his  envo^. 
In  this  character  he  was  received  by  Sforza.  But,  notwithstanding  hia 
care  to  keep  that  circumstance  concealed,  Charles  suspecting,  or  having 
received  information  of  it,  remonstrated  and  threatened  in  suet  a  high  ton^ 
that  the  duke  and  his  ministers,  equally  intimidated,  gave  the  world 
immediately  a  most  infamous  proof  of  their  servile  fear  of  offending  the 
emperor.  As  Merveille  had  neither  the  prudence  nor  the  temper  whicb 
the  fbnctioD  wherein  he  was  employed  required,  they  artfully  decoyed  hiiD 
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mto  a  quaml,  in  which  he  happened  to  kill  his  antagonist,  one  of  the 
duke's  domestics*  and  having  instantly  seized  him,  they  ordered  him  to  be 
tried  for  that  crime,  and  to  be  beheaded  [Dec.  1533j.  Francis,  no  less 
astonished  at  this  violation  of  a  character  held  sacred  among  the  most 
uncivilized  nations,  than  enraged  at  the  insult  offered  to  the  dignity  of  his 
crown,  threatened  Sibrza  with  the  effects  of  his  indignation,  and  complained 
to  the  emperor,  whom  he  considered  as  the  real  author  of  that  unexampled 
outrage,  fiut  receiving  no  satisfaction  from  either,  he  appealed  to  all  the 
princes  of  £urope,  and  thought  himself  now  entitled  to  take  vengeance  for 
an  injury,  which  it  would  have  been  indecent  and  pusillanimous  to  let  pass 
with  impum'ty.  / 

Being  thus  furnished  with  a  pretext  for  beginning  a  war,  on  which  he 
had  already  resolved,  he  multiplied  his  efforts  in  order  to  draw  in  other 
princes  to  take  part  in  the  quarrel,  fiut  all  his  measures  for  this  purpose 
were  disconcerted  by  unforeseen  events.  Afler  having  sacri6ced  the  hohour 
of  the  royal  family  of  France  by  the  marriage  of  his  son  with  Catherine  of 
Medici,  m  order  to  gain  Clementr  the  death  of  that  pontiff  had  deprived 
him  of  all  the  advantages  which  he  expected  to  derive  from  his  friendship. 
Paul,  his  successor,  though  attached  by  inclination  to  the  Imperial  interest^ 
seenied  determined  to  maintain  the  neutrality  suitable  to  his  character  as 
the  common  father  of  the  contending  princes.  The  king  of  England,  occu- 
pied with  domestic  cares  and  proiects,  declined,  for  once,  engagii^  in  the 
affairs  of  the  continent,  and  refuseci  to  assist  Francis,  unless  he  wouldimitate 
his  exaniple,  in  throvving  off  the  papal  supremacy.  These  disappoint* 
ments  led  him  to  solicit,  with  greater  earnestness,  the  aid  of  the  protestant 
princes  associated  by  the  league  of  Smalkalde.  That  he  might  the  more 
easily  acquire  their  confidence,  he  endeavoured  to  accommodate  himself  to 
their  predominant  passion,  zeal  for  their  religious  tenets.  He  affected  a 
wonderful  oxMleration  with  regard  to  the  pomts  in  dispute ;  he  permitted 
Bellay,  his  envoy  in  Germany,  to  explain  bis  sentiments  concerning  some 
of  the  roost  important  articles,  in  terms  not  far  different  from  those  used  by 
die  protestants  :*  he  even  condescended  to  invite  Melancthon,  whose  gentle 
manners  and  pacific  spirit  distinguished  him  among  the  reformers,  to  visit 
Paris,  that  by  his  assistance  he  might  concert  the  most  proper  measures  for 
recoocilii^  the  contending  sects  which  so  unhappily  divided  the  church.f 
These  concessions  must  be  oonsid^^d  rather  as  arts  of  policy ^  than  the 
result  of  conviction ;  for  whatever  impression  the  new  opmions  m  religion 
had  made  on  his  sisters,  the  queen  of  Navarre  and  dutchess  of  Ferrara,  the 
gayety  of  Francis's  own  temper,  and  his  love  of  pleasure,  allowed  him 
Tittle  leisure  to  examine  theological  controversies. 

But  soon  after  he  lost  all  the  fruits  of  this  disingenuous  artifice,  by  a  step 
very  inconsistent  with  his  declarations  to  the  German  princes.  This  step, 
however,  the  prejudices  of  the  age,  and  the  religious  sentiments  of  his  own 
subjects,  rendered  it  necessary  for  him  to  take.  His  close  union  with  the 
kin?  of  Eneland,  an  excommunicated  heretic :  hb  frequent  nefotiatious 
witn  the  German  protestants;  but  above  all,  his  eivine  public  audi- 
ence to  an  envoy  from  sultan  Solyman,  had  excited  violent  suspicions 
concerning  the  sincerity  of  his  attachment  to  religion.  To  have  attacked 
the  emperor,  whoy  on  all  occasions,  made  high  pretensions  to  zeal  in 
defence  of  the  catholic  faith,  and  at  the  very  juncture  when  he  was  pre- 
paring for  his  expedition  against  Barbarossa,  wnich  was  then  considered  as 
a  pious  entetprise,  could  not  have  failed  to  confirm  such  unfavourable  sen- 
timents with  regard  to  Francis,  and  called  on  him  to  vindicate  himself  by 
some  extraordinaiY  demonstration  of  his  reverence  for  the  established  doc- 
trines of  the  church.    The  indiscreet  zeal  of  some  of  his  subjects,  who  had 
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imbibed  the  protestant  opinioDS,  ftirnisbed  him  with  such  lit)  occftsicM)  as  he 
desired.    They  had  affixed  to  the  ^ates  of  the  LouTfg,  and  other  pobiic 

SlaceSy  papers  containing  indecent  reflections  on  the  doctrines  and  ntes  of 
te  popish  church.  Sii  of  the  persons  concerned  in  this  rash  action  were 
discovered  and  seized.  The  Icin^,  in  order  to  avert  the  judgments  which 
it  was  supposed  their  blasphemies  might  draw  dovm  tipon  the  natiotif 
appointed  x  solemn  procession.  The  holy  sacrament  was  catried  through 
the  city  in  mat  pomp ;  Francis  walked  uncorered  before  it,  bearing  a 
torch  in  his  hand;  the  pnnces  of  the  bkx)d  supported  tlie  canopy  over  it,* 
the  nobles  marched  in  order  behind.  In  the  presence  o(  this  numerous 
assembly,  the  king,  accustomed  to  express  himself  on  every  subject  in 
stror^  and  animated  language,  declared,  that  if  one  of  his  hands  were 
infected  with  heresy,  he  would  cut  it  off  with  the  other^  and  would  noi 
spare  even  his  own  children,  if  found  guilty  of  that  crime.  As  a  dreadfid 
|)roof  of  his  being  in  earnest,  the  six  unhappy  persons  were  publicly  burnt 
Defore  the  procession  was  finished,  with  circumstances  of  the  most  shocking 
barbarity  attending;  their  execution.* 

The  princes  of  the  league  of  Smalkalde,  filled  with -resentment  and 
indignation  at  the  cruelty  with  which  their  bretbren  were  treated,  could 
tiot  conceive  Francis  to  be  sincere,  when  he  oflered  to  protect  in  Germany 
those  very  tenets,  which  he  persecuted  with  such  rigour  in  his  own  domi- 
nions ;  so  that  all  Bellay's  art  and  eloquence  in  vindicating  his  master,  or 
apologising^  for  his  conduct,  made  but  little  impression  upon  them.  They 
considered  likewise,  that  the  emperor,  who  hitherto  had  never  employed 
Tiolence  against  the  doctrines  of  the  reformers,  nor  even  given  them  much 
molestation  in  their  progress,  was  now  bound  by  the  agreement  at  Ratis- 
bon,  not  to  disturb  sucb  as  bad  embraced  the  new  opinions ;  and  the  pro- 
testants  wisely  regarded  this  as  a  more  certainr  ana  immediate  security, 
than  the  precarious  and  distant  hopes  with  which  Francis  endeavoured  to 
allure  them.  Besides,  the  manner  in  which  he  had  behaved  to  his  allies 
at  the  peace  of  Cambray,  was  too  recent  to  be  foigutten,  and  did  not  en* 
courage  others  to  r?ly  much  on  his  friendship  or  generosity.  Upon  all 
these  accounts,  the  protestant  princes  refused  to  assist  tlie  French  king  in 
any  hostile  attempt  against  the  emperor.  Tlie  elector  of  Saxony,  the  most 
zealous  among  them,  in  order  to  avoid  ghing  any  umbrage  to  Charles^ 
would  not  permit  Melancthon  to  visit  the  court  of  France^  althoc^  that 
reformer,'  flattered  perhaps  by  the  invitatton  of  so  ffreat  a  monarch,  or 
hoping  that  his  presence  there  mi^t  be  of  signal  advantage^  to  the  pro- 
testant cause,  discovered  a  stroi^  inclination  to  undertake  me  joomey.t 

But  though  none  of  the  many  princes  who  envied  or  dreaded  the  power 
of  Charles,  would  second  Francis's  eflbrts  in  order  to  reduce  and  circum- 


nations,  it  might  have  been  expected  that  the  whole  weight  of  his  ven^anoe 
was  to  have  fallen  on  his  territories.  But  on  a  sudden^  and  at  their  very 
commencement,  the  operations  of  war  took  another  direction*  Chari^ 
duke  of  Savoy,  one  ot  the  least  active  and  able  princes  of  the  line  from 
which  he  descended,  had  mairied  Beatrix  of  Portugal,  the  sister  of  ti>e 
empress.  By  her  great  talents,  she  soon  acquired  an  absolute  ascendant 
over  her  husband ;  and  proud  of  her  affinity  to  the  empieror,  or  allured  by 
the  magnificent  promises  with  which  he  flatteied  her  ambition,  she  foimed 
a  union  between  the  duke  and  the  Imperial  court,  extremely  inconsistent 
with  that  neutrality  which  wise  policy  as  well  as  the  situation  of  bis  domi- 
nions had  hitherto  mduced  bim  to  observe  in  all  the  quarrels  between  tiie 
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eontending  mooarchs.  Francis  was  abundantly  sensible  of  the  distress  to 
which  he  might  be  exposed,  if»  when  he  entered  Italj,  he  should  leave  be- 
hind him  the  •territories  of  a  prince,  devoted  so  obsec^iiiously  to  the 
emperor,  that  he  had  sent  his  eldest  son  to  be  educated  m  the  court  of 
Spain,  as  a  kind  of  hostage  for  his  fidelity.  Clement  the  Seventh,  who 
bad  represented  this  dai^r  in  a  strong  light  during  his  interview  with 
Francis  at  Marseilles^  suggested  to  him,  at  the  same  time,  the  proper  method 
of  guarding  against  it,  having  advised  him  to  begin  his  operations  against 
the  Milanese,  by  taking  possession  of  Savoy  and  Piedmont,  as  the  only 
certain  way  of  securing  a  communication  with  his  own  dominions.  Francis, 
highly  irritated  at  the  duke  on  many  accounts,  particularly  £or  having  sup* 
plied  the  constable  Bourbon  with  the  money  that  enabled  him  to  levy  the 
oody  of  troops  which  rained  the  French  army  in  the  fatal  battle  of  ravisu 
was  not  unwilling  to  let  him  now  feel  both  now  deeply  he  resented,  and 
how  severely  he  could  punish  these  injuries.  Nor  dia  he  want  several 
pretexts  which  gave  some  colour  of  equity  to  the  violence  he  intended. 
The  territories  of  France  and  Savoy  lying  contiguous  to  each  other,  and 
intermingled  in  many  places,  various  <usputes,  unavoidable  in  such  a  situa- 
tion, subsisted  between  the  two  sovereigns  coiicernine  the  limits  qf  their 
respective  property ;  and  besides,  Francis,  in  right  of  his  mother,  Louise 
of  Savoy,  had  large  claims  upon  the  duke  her  brother,  for  her  share  in 
their  father's  succession.  Being  unwilling,  however,  to  begin  hostilities 
without  some  cause  of  quarrel  more  specious  than  these  pretensions,  maiiy 
of  which  were  obsolete,  and  others  dubious,  he  demanded  permission  to 
march  through  Piedmont  in  his  way  to  the  Milanese,  hc^in^  tnat  the  duke, 
from  an  excess  of  attachment  to  the  Imperial  mtereit,  mwht  refuse  this 
request,  and  thus  give  a  greater  appearance  of  justice  to  all  his  operations 
against  him.  But,  if  we  may  believe  the  historians  of  Savoy,  who  appear 
to  be  better  informed  with  regard  to  this  particular  than  those  of  France^ 
the  duke  readily,  and  with  a  good  grace,  granted  what  it  was  not  in  his 
power  to  deny,  promising  free  passage  to  the  French  troops  as  was  desired ; 
so  thai  Francis,  as  the  only  method  now  left  of  justifying  the  measures 
which  he  determined  to  take,  was  obliged  to  insist  for  fiul  satisfaction  with 
regard  to  every  thing  that  either  the  crown  of  France  or  his  mother  Louise 
could  demand  of  the  house  of  Savoy.*  Such  an  evasive  answer,  as  might 
have  been  expected,  beine  made  to  this  requisition,  the  French  army  under 
the  admiral  Brion  poured  at  once  into  the  duke's  territories  at  different 
places.  The  countries  of  Bresse  and  Bugey,  united  at  that  time  to  Savoy, 
were  overrun  in  a  moment  Most  of  the  towns  in  the  dutchy  of  Savoy 
opened  their  gates  at  the  approach  of  the  enemy ;  a  few  which  attempted 
to  make  resistance  were  easily  taken;  and  before  the  end  of  the  campaign 
the  duke  saw  himself  stripped  of  all  his  dominions,  but  the  province  of 
Piedmont,  in  which  there  were  not  many  places  in  a  condition  to  be  de* 
fended^ 

To  complete  the  duke's  misfortunes,  the. city  of  Geneva,  the  sovereignty 
of  which  he  claimed,  and  in  some  degree  possessed,  threw  off  his  yoke, 
and  its  revolt  drew  along  with  it  the  loss  of  the  adjacent  territories.  Ge- 
neva was,  at  that  time,  an  Imperial  city,  and  though  under  the  direct  domi- 
nion of  its  own  bishops,  and  tne  remote  sovereignty  of  the  dukes  of  Savoy, 
the  form  of  its  internal  constitution  was  purely  republican,  being  governed 
W  syndics  and  a  council  chosen  by  the  citizens.  From  these  distinct  and 
oAen  clashing  jurisdictions,  two  opposite  parties  took  their  rise,  and  had 
long  subsisted  in  the  state ;  the  one,  composed  of  the  advocates  for  the 
privileges  of  the  community,  assumed  the  name  of  Eignotz^  or  confederates 
in  deience  of  liberty ;  and  branded  the  other,  which  supported  the  episco 
pal  or  ducal,  prerogatives,  with  the  name  of  MammelwtSf  or  slaves.    At 
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leoeth  [1532],  the  protestant  opinions  beginning  to  spread  amoi^  the 
citizens,  inspired  such  as  embraced  them  with  that  bold  enterprising^  spirit 
which  always  accompanied  or  was  naturally  produced  by  them  in  meir 
first  operations.  As  both  the  duke  and  bishop  wera  from  interest,  from 
prejudice,  and  from  political  considerations,  violent  enemies  of  the  refor- 
mation, all  the  new  converts  joined  with  warmth  the  party  of  the  Eignotz ; 
and  zeal  for  religion,  mingling  with  the  love  of  liberty,  added  strei^h  to 
that  generous  passion.  The  rage  and  animosity  of  two  factions^  shut  up 
within  the  same  walls,  occasioned  frecjuent  insurrections,  which  termina- 
ting mostly  to  the  advantage  of  the  friends  of  liberty,  they  daily  became 
more  powerful. 

The  duke  and  bishop,  foigetting  their  ancient  contests  about  jurisdiction^ 
bad  united  against  their  common  enemies,  and  each  attacked  them  with 
his  proper  weapons.  The  bishop  excommunicated  the  people  of  Geneva 
as  ^\\ty  of  a  double  crime ;  of  impiety,  in  apostatisine  from  the  established 
religion  ;  and  of  sacrilege,  in  invading  the  rights  of  his  see.  The  duke 
attacked  them  as  rebels  against  their  lawful  prince,  and  attempted  to 
render  himself  master  of  the  city,  first  by  surprise,  and  then  by  open  force 
ri534].  The  citizens,  despising  the  thunder  of  the  bishop's  censures, 
boldly  asserted  their  independence  against  the  duke  ;  and  partly  by  their 
valour,  partly  by  the  powerful  assistance  which  they  received  from  the 
canton  of  Berne,  together  with  some  small  supplies  both  of  men  and  money, 
secretly  furnished  by  the  king  of  France,  they  defeated  all  his  attempts. 
Not  satisfied  with  having  repulsed  him,  or  with  remaining  always  upon 
the  defensive  themselves,  they  now  took  advanta^  of  the  duke's  inability 
to  resist  them,  wh.ite  overwhelmed  by  the  armies  of  France,  and  seized 
several  castles  and  places  of  strength  which  he  possessed  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Geneva :  thus  delivering  the  city  from  those  odious  monu- 
ments of  its  former  subjection,  and  rendering  the  public  liberty  more  secure 
for  the  future.  At  the  same  time  the  canton  of  Berne  invaded  and  con- 
quered the  Pa3r8  de  Vaud,  to  which  it  had  some  pretensions.  The  canton 
of  Friburgh,  though  zealously  attached  to  the  catholic  religion,  and  having 
no  subject  of  contest  with  the  duke,  laid  hold  on  part  of  3ie  spoils  of  that 
unfortunate  prince.  A  great  portion  of  these  conquests  or  usurpations  beinr 
still  retained  by  the  two  cantons,  add  considerably  to  their-  power,  and 
have  become  the  most  valuable  part  of  their  territones.  Geneva^  notwith- 
standing miainy  schemes  and  enterprises  of  the  dukes  of  Savoy  to  re-esta- 
blish their  dominion  over  it,  still  keeps  possession  of  its  independence  ; 
and  in  consequence  of  that  blessing,  has  attained  a  degree  of  consideration^ 
wealth,  and  elegance,  which  it  could  not  otherwise  have  reached.* 

Amidst  such  a  succession  of  disastrous  events,  the  duke  of  ^voy  bad 
no  other  resource  but  the  emperor's  protection,  which,  upon  his  return 
from  Tunis,  he  demanded  with  the  most  earnest  importunity ;  and  as  his 
misfortunes  were  occasioned  chiefly  by  his  attachment  to  the  Imperial 
interest,  he  had  a  just  title  to  immediate  assistance.  Charies,  however, 
i^as  not  in  a  condition  to  support  him  with  that  vigour  and  despatch  which 
the  exigency  of  his  afi&irs  called  for.  Most  of  the  troops  employed  in  the 
African  expedition,  having  been  raised  for  that  service  alone,  were  dis- 
banded as  soon  as  it  was  finished ;  the  veteran  forces  under  Antonio  de 
Leyva  were  hardly  sufficient  for  the  defence  of  the  Milanese  ;  and  the 
emperor's  treasury  was  entirely  drained  by  hisextraordinazy  efforts  against 
the  Infidels. 

But  the  death  of  Francis  Sforza  [Oct.  24],  occasioned,  according  to 
some  historians,  by  the  terror  of  a  French  invasion,  which  had  twice  been 
fatal  to  his  family,  afforded  the  emperor  full  leisure  to  prepare  for  action. 
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B7  this  unexpected  event,  the  nature  of  the  war,  and.  the  causes  of  dis- 
cord, were  totally  changed.  Francis's  first  pretext  for  takin?  anns,  in 
order  to  chastise  Sforza  for  the  insult  offered  to  the  dignity  of  nis  crowiv 
was  at  once  cut  off;  but  as  that  prince  died  without  issue,  all  Francis^ 
rij^hts  to  the  dutchy  of  Milan,  which  he  had  yielded  only  to  Sforza  and 
his  posterity,  returned  back  to  him  in  full  force.  As  the  recovery  of  the 
Milanese  was  the  favourite  object  of  that  monarch,  he  instandy  renewed 
bis  claim  to  it ;  and  if  he  had  supported  his  pretensions  hj  orderii^  the 
powerful  army  ouartered  in  Savoy  to  advance  without  losing  a  moment 
towards  Milan,  ne  could  hardly  have  failed  to  secure  the  important  point 
of  possession.  But  Francis,  wbo  became  less  enterprising  as  be  advanced 
in  years,  and  who  was  overawed  at  some  times  into  an  excess  of  caution 
by  the  remembrance  of  his  past  misfortunes,  endeavoured  to  establish  his 
rkbts  by  ne^tiation,  not  by  arms ;  and  from  a  timid  moderation,  fatal  in 
aO  great  affairs,  neglected  to  improve  the  favourable  opportunity  which 
presented  itself.  Charles  was  more  decisive  in  his  operations,  and  in 
Quality  of  sovereign,  took  possession  of  the  dutchy,  as  a  vacant  fief  of 
the  empire.  While  Francis  endeavoured  to  explain  and  assert  his  title  to 
it  by  arguments  and  memorials,  or  employed  various  arts  in  order  to  recon- 
cile the  J talian  nowers  to  the  thoughts  of  his  regaim'ng  footing  in  Italy,  his 
ijval  was  silently  taking  effectual  steps  to  prevent  it.  The  emperor,  how- 
ever, was  very  careful  not  to  discover  too  early  any  intention  of  this  kind ; 
but  seeming  to  admit  the  equit}[  of  Francis's  claim,  he  appeared  solicitous 
only  about  givir^  him  possession  in  such  a  manner  as  mi^ht  not  disturb 
the  peace  of  Europe,  or  overturn  the  balance  of  power  m  Italy  .which 
the  politicians  of  that  country  were  so  desirous  ot^reservin^.  By  this 
artifice  he  deceived  Francis,  and  gained  so  much  confidence  with  the  rest 
of  Europe,  that  almost  without'  incurring  any  suspicion^  he  involved  the 
af&ir  in  new  difficulties,  and  protracted  the  negotiations  at  pleasure. 
Sometimes  he  proposed  to  grant  the  investiture  of  Milan  to  the  duke  of 
Orleans,  Francis's  second  son,  sometimes  to  the  duke  of  Angouleme,  his 
third  son ;  as  the  views  and  inclinations  of  the  French  court  varied,  he 
transferred  his  choice  alternately  from  the  one  to  the  other,  with  such  pro^ 
found  and  well-conducted  dissimulation,  that  neither  Francis  nor  his  minis* 
ters  seem  to  have  penetrated  his  real  intention ;  and  all  military  operations 
were  entirely  suspended,  as  if  nothing  had  remained  but  to  enter  quietly 
into  possession  of^  what  they  demanded. 

1636.]  During  the  interval  of  leisure  gained  in  this  manner,  Charles,  on 
his  return  from  Tunis,  assetnbled  the  states  both  of  Sicily  and  Naples,  and 
as  they  thought  themselves  greatly  honoured  by  the  presence  of  their  sove- 
reign, and  were  no  less  pleased  with  the  apparent  disinterestedness  of  his 
expedition  into  Africa,  than  dazzled  by  the  success  which  had  attended 
his  arms,  he  prevailed  on  them  to  vote  him  such  liberal  subsidies  as  were 
seldom  granted  in  that  age.  This  enabled  him  to  recruit  his  veteran 
troops,  to  levy  a  body  of  Germans,  and  to  take  every  other  proper  pre- 
caution for  executing  or  supporting  the  measures  on  which  he  had  deteV- 
mined.  Bella^,  the  French  envoy  in  Germany,  having  discovered  the 
Intention  of  raising  troops  in  that  country,  notwithstanding  all  the  pretexts 
employed  in  order  to  conceal  it,  first  alarmed  his  master  with  this  evident 
proof  of  the  emperor's  insincerity.* 

But  Francis  was  so  possessed  at  that  time  with  the  rage  of  negotiation, 
in  all  the  artifices  ana  refinements  of  which  his  rival  far  surpassed  him, 
tliat  instead  of  beginning  his  military  operations,  and  pushing  them  with 
vigour,  or  seizing  the  Muanese  before  the  Imperial  army  was«a8sembled, 
he  satisfied  himself  with  making  new  offers  to  the  emperor,  in  order  to 
procuro  the  investiture  by  his  voluntaiy  deed.    His  oners  were,  indeed* 
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80  liberal  and  adTaDtas^ous,  that  if  ever  Charles  had  intended  to  g^nt  bis 
demand,  he  could  not  have  rejected  them  with  decency.  He  dexterously 
eluded  them  by  declaring  that  until  he  consulted  the  pope  in  penon,  lie 
could  not  take  his  final  resolution  with  regard  to  a  point  which  90  nearly 
concerned  the  peace  of  Italy.  Br  this  evasion  he  gained  some  farther 
time  for  ripening  the  schemes  which  he  had  in  view. 

The  emperor  at  last  advanced  towards  Rome,  and  made  his  public 
entry  into  tnat  city  with  eztraordinaiy  pomp  [April  6] ;  but  it  being  found 
necessary  to  remove  the  ruins  of  an  ancient  temple  of  peace,  in  order  to 
widen  one  of.  the  streets  through  which  the  cavalcade  had  to  pass,  all  the 
historians  takc^^i^ice  of  this  trivial  circumstance,  and  they  are  fond  to 
interpret  it  as  an  omen  of  the  bloody  war  that  followed.  Charles,  it  is 
eertam,  had  by  this  time  banished  all  thoughts  of  i>eace  j  and  at  last  threw 
off  the  mask,  with  which  he  had  so  lonjg  covered  his  designs  from  the  court 
c£  France,  by  a  declaration  of  his  sentiments  no  less  singular  than  explicit 
The  French  ambassadors  having  in  their  master's  name  demanded  a  de- 
finitive reply  to  his  propositions  concerning  the  investiture  of  Milan, 
Charles  promised  to  s^ive  it  next  day  in  presence  of  the  pope  and  cardi- 
nals assembled  in  fuU  consistonr.  These  being  accordingly  met,  and  all 
tiie  foreign  ambassadors  invited,  to  attend,  the  emperor  stood  up,  and  ad- 
dressing himself  to  the  pope,  expatiated  for  some  time  on  the  sincerity  qf 
his  own  wishes  for  the  peace  of  Christendom,  as  well  as  his  abhorrence  of 
war,  the  miseries  of  which  he  enumerated  at  ^at  length,  with  studied 
and  elaborate  oratoir ;  he  complained  that  all  his  endeavours  to  preserve 
the  tranquillity  of  Europe  had  hitherto  been  defeated  bj  the  restless  and 
unjust  ambition  of  the  French  king ;  that  even  during  his  minority  he  had 
proofs  of  the  unfriendly  and  hostile  intentions  of  that  monarch ;  that,  after* 
wards,  he  had  openly  attempted  to  wrest  from  him  the  Imperial  crown 
which  beloi^ed  to  him  by  «  title  no  less  just  than  natural ;  that  he  had 
next  invaded  his  kii^dom  of  Navarre  ;  that  not  satisfied  with  this,  he  had 
attacked  his  territones,  as  well  as  those  of  his  allies,  both  in  Italy  and  the 
Low-Countries :  that  when  the  valour  of  the  Imperial  tro(H>s,  rendered 
hresistible  by  die  protection  of  the  Almighty,  had  checked  nis  progresSy 
niined  his  armies,  and  seised  his  pmon,  be  continued  to  pursue  by  deceit 
what  he  had  undertaken  with  injustice ;  that  he  had  violated  every  artide 
m  the  treaty  of  Madrid  to  which  he  owed  his  liberty,  and  as  soon  as  he 
returned  to  nis  dominions  took  measures  for  rekindling  the  war  which  that 
pacification  had  hap])i]y  extinguished ;  that  when  new  misfortunes  coro- 
peHied  him  to  sue  again  for  peace  at  Cambray,  he  concluded  and  observed 
It  with  equal  insincerity ;  tnat  soon  after  he  had  fonned  daneerous  con- 
nections with  the  heretical  princes  in  Germany,  and  incited  them  to  dis- 
turb the  tranc^uillity  of  the  empire ;  that  now  ne  had  driven  the  duke  of 
Savoy,  a  prince  married  to  a  sister  of  the  enmress,  and  joined  in  close 
alliance  with  Spain,  out  of  the  greater  part  of  his  territories ;  that  after 
injuries  so  often  repeated,  and  amidst  so  many  sources  of  discord,  all  hope 
ot  amity  or  concord  became  desperate,  and  though  he  himself  was  stili 
willing  to  grant  the  investiture  oi  Milan  to  one  ofthe  princes  of  France, 
there  was  little  probability  of  that  event  taking  place,  as  Francis,  on  the 
one  hand,  would  not  consent  to  what  was  necessair  for  secDrine^  the  tran* 
quillity  of  Europe,  nor,  on  the  other,  couid  he  think  it  reasonable  or  sa^ 
to  givfe  a  rival  the  unconditional  poasesskmof  all  that  he  demanded.  '^Let 
us  not,  however,*'  added  he,  **  continue  wantonly  to  shed  the  blood  of  our 
innocent  subjects;  let  us  decide  the  quarrel  man  to  man,  with  what  arms 
he  pleases  to  choose,  in  our  shirts,  on  an  island,  a  bridge,  or  aboard  a  galley 
moored  in  a  river ;  let  the  dutchy  of  Bui^gundy  be  put  in  deposite  on  hn 
part,  and  that  of  Milan  on  mine ;  these  shall  be  the  prize  of  the  conqueror ; 
and  after  that,  let  the  united  forces  of  Germany,  Spain,  and  France  be  em- 
ployed to  humble  the  power  of  the  Turk,  and  to  extirpate  heresy  out  of 
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Christendom.  But  if  be,  by  declining  this  method  of  terminaiiDg  our  dif- 
ferences, renders  war  inevitable,  nothings  shall  divert  ne  from  proeecutinf^ 
it  to  such  extremity,  as  shall  reduce  one  of  us  to  be  the  poorest  (gentleman 
in  bis  own  dominions.  Nor  do  I  fear  that  it  will  be  on  me  this  misfortune 
shall  fall ;  I  enter  upon  action  with  the  fairest  prospect  of  success ;  the 
justness  d  my  cause,  the  union  of  my  subjects,  the  number  and  vakmr  of 
my  troops,  the  experience  and  fidelity  ci  my  eenerais,  all  combine  to  en- 
sure it  Of  all  these  advantages,  the  king  of  France  is  destitute :  and 
were  my  resources  no  more  certain,  and  my  hopes  of  yictoiy  no  better 
founded  than  his,  I  would  instantly  throw  myself  at  his  feet,  and  with 
folded  hands,  and  a  rope  about  my  neck,  implore  his  mercy."* 

This  long  harangue  the  emperor  delivered  with  an  elevated  Toice,  a 
haughty  tone,  and  me  greatest  vehemence  of  expression  and  gesture.  The 
French  ambassadors,  who  did  not  fully  comprehend  his  meaning,  as  he 
spake  in  the  Spanish  tonpie,  were  totally  disconcerted,  and  at  a  kss  how 
they  should  answer  such  an  unexpected  invective ;  when  one  of  them 
began  to  vindicate  his  master's  conduct,  Charies  interposed  abrui>tly,  and 
would  not  permit  him  to  proceed.  The  pope,  without  entering  into  any 
[^articular  detail,  satisfied  himself  with  a  short  but  pathetic  recommenda- 
tion of  peace,  together  with  an  offer  of  employing  nis  sincere  endeavours 
in  order  to  procure  that  blessing  to  Christendom  ;  and  the  assembly  broke 
19  in  the  greatest  astonishment  at  the  extraordinary  scene  which  had  been 
exhibited.  In  no  part  of  his  conduct,  indeed,  did  Charles  ever  deviate  so 
widely  from  his  genera]  dharacter.  Instead  of  that  prudent  recollection, 
that  composed  and  regular  deportment  so  strictly  attentive  to  decorum, 
and  so  admirably  adapted  to  conceal  his  own  passions,  for  which  he  was 
at  all  other  times  conspicuous,  he  appears  on  this  occasion  before  one  of 
the  most  august  assemblies  in  Europe,  boasting  of  his  own  power  and 
exploits  with  insolence ;  inveighing  against  his  enemy  with  indecency ; 
and  challenging  him  to  combat  with  anostentatmus  valour,  more  becoming 
a  diampion  in  romance,  than  the  first  monarch  in  Christendom.  Bat  the 
well  known  and  powerful  operation  of  continued  prosperity,  as  well  9b  of 
exaggerated  praise,  even  upon  Uie  firmest  minds,  sufficiently  account  for 
this  seeming  inconsistency.  After  having  compelled  Solyman  to  retreat^ 
and  having  stripped  Barbaiossa  of  a  kingdom,  Charles  be^n  to  consider 
his  arans  as  invincible.  He  had  been  entertained,  ever  since  his  return 
from  Africa,  with  repeated  scenes  of  triumphs  and  public  rejoicings ;  the 
otatois  and  poets  of^  Italy,  the  most  elef^nt  at  that  time  in  Europe,  had 
exhausted  tlieir  genius  in  panegyric  on  his  conduct  and  merit,  to  which  (be 
artrologeis  added  ma^ificent  promises  of  a  more  splendid  fortune  still  in 
store.  Intoxicated  with  all  these,  be  forgot  his  usual  reserve  and  modera- 
tion, and  was  unable  to  restrain  this  extravagant  sally  of  vanity,  which 
became  the  more  remarkable,  by  being  both  so  uncommon  and  so  public. 

He  himself  seems  to  have  been  immediately  scfhsible  of  the  impropriety 
of  his  behaviour :  and  when  the  French  ambassadors  demanded  next  day 
a  more  clear  explanation  of  what  he  had  said  concerning  the  combat,  he 
told  them  diat  they  were  not  to  consider  his  proposal  as  a  formal  challenge 
to  their  master,  but  as  an  expedient  for  preventing  bloodshed ;  he  endea- 
voured to  soften  several  expressions  in  his  discourse  :  and  spoke  in  terms 
6dl  of  respect  towards  Francis.  But  thousfh  this  slight  apology  was  far 
from  being  sufficient  to  remove  the  offence  which  had  been  given,  Francis, 
by  an  unaccountable  infatuation,  continued  to  negotiate,  as  if  it  had  still 
been  possible  to  bring  their  differences  to  a  perioa  by  an  amicable  oompo- 
sition.t  Charles,  finding  him  so  eager  to  run  into  the  snare,  favoured  the 
deception,  and,  by  seeming  to  listen  to  his  proposals,  gained  farther  time 
to  prepare  for  the  execution  of  his  own  designs. 
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At  last,  the  Imperial  army  assembled  on  the  frontien  of  the  Milanese^ 
to  the  amount  of  forty  thousand  foot  and  ten  thousand  horse,  while  that  of 
France  encamped  near  Vercelli  in  Piedmont,  beinp  ^atly  inferior  in 
number,  and  weakened  by  the  departure  of  a  body  of  Swiss,  whom  Charies 
artfully  persuaded  the  popish  cantons  to  recall,  that  they  might  not  serve 
against  the  duke  of  SaVb^,  their  ancient  ally.  The  French  general  not 
,  daring  to  risk  a  battle,  retired  as  soon  as  the  Imperialists  advanced.  The 
emperor  put  himself  at  the  head  of  his  forces  [May  6],  which  the  marquis 
del  Guasto,  the  duke  of  Alva,  and  Ferdinand  de  Gonzago  commanded 
under  him,  though  the  supreme  direction  of  the  whole  was  committed  to 
Antonio  de  Leyva,  whose  abilities  and  experience  justly  entitled  him  to 
that  distinction.  Charles  soon  discovered  his  intention  not  to  confine  his 
operations  to  the  recovery  of  Piedmont  and  Savoy,  but  to  push  forward 
and  invade  the  southern  provinces  of  France.  This  scheme  he  had  lone 
meditated,  and  had  long  been  taking  measures  for  executing  it  with  sucE 
vigour  as  might  ensure  success.  He  had  remitted  laige  sums  to  his  sister, 
the  governess  of  the  Low-Countries,  and  to  bis  brother,  the  king  of  the 
Romans,  instructing  them  to  levy  all  the  forces  in  their  power,  in  order  to 
form  two  separate  bodies,  the  ope  to  enter  France  on  the  side  of  Picardy. 
the  other  on  the  side  of  Champagpe ;  while  he,  with  the  main  army,  fell 
upon  tbe  opposite  frontier  of  the  kingdom.  Trusting. to  these  vast  prepa- 
rations, he  thought  it  impossible  that  Francis  could  resist  so  many  unex- 
pected attacks  on  such  different  quarters ;  and  began  his  enterprise  with 
such  confidence  of  its  happy  issue,  that  he  desired  Jovius  the  historian,  to 
make  a  laige  provision  ot  paper  sufficient  to  record  the  victories  which  he 
was  j^oin^  to  obtain. 

His  ra  misters  and  eenerals,  instead  of  entertainine  the  same  sanguine 
hopes,  represented  to  him  in  the  strongest  terms  the  aanger  of  leading  his 
troops  so  far  from  his  own  territories,  to  such  a  distance  from  his  maga- 
zines, and  into  provinces  which  did  not  ^ield  sufficient  subsistence  Tor 
their  own  inhabitants.  They  entreated  him  to  consider  the  inexhaustible 
resources  of  France  in  maintaining  a  defensive  war,  and  the  active  zeal 
with  which  a  gallant  nobility  wotud  serve  a  prince  whom  they  loved,  in 
repelline  the  enemies  of  their  country :  they  recalled  to  bis  remembrance 
the  fataJ  miscarriage  of  Bourbon  and  rescara,  when  they  ventured  upon 
the  same  enterprise  under  circumstances  which  seemed  as  certainly  to  pro- 
mise success  ;  the  marquis  del  Guasto  in  particular  fell  on  his  knees,  and 
conjured  him  to  abandon  tbe  undertaking  as  desperate.  But  many  circum- 
statices  combined  in  leading  Charles  to  disregard  all  their  remonstrances. 
He  could  seldom  be  brought,  on  any  occasion,  to  depart  from  a  resolutioD 
which  he  had  once  taken ;  he  was  too  apt  to  underrate  and  despise  the 
talents  of  his  rival  the  king  of  France,  because  they  differed  so  widely 
from  his  own ;  he  was  blinded  hj  tbe  presumption  which  accompanies 
prosperity ;  and  relied,  perhaps,  m  some  degree,  on  the  prophecies  which 
predicted  the  increase  of  his  own  grandeur.  He  not  only  adhered  obsti- 
nately to  his  own  plan,  but  determined  to  advance  towards  France  without 
waiting  for  the  reduction  of  any  part  of  Piedmont,  except  such  towns 
as  were  absolutely  necessary  for  preserving  his  communication  with  the 
Milanese. 

The  marquis  de  Saluces,  to  whom  Francis  had  intrusted  the  command 
of  a  small  body  of  troops  left  for  the  defence  of  Piedmont,  rendered  this 
more  eas^  than  Charles  had  any  reason  to  expect.  That  nobleman, 
educated  in  the  court  of  France,  distinguished  by  continual  marks  of  the 
kind's  favour,  and  honoured  so  lately  with  a  chaise  of  such  importance, 
suddenly^  and  without  any  provocation  or  pretext  of  disgust  revolted  from 
his  benefactor.  His  motives  to  this  treacherous  action  were  as  childish  as 
the  deed  itself  was  base.  Bein?  strongly  possessed  with  a  superstitious 
iaith  in  divination  and  astrology,  he  belie vea  with  full  assurance)  that  the 
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fetal  period  of  the  French  nation  was  at  hand  ;  that  on  its  ruins  the  empe- 
ror would  establish  a  universai  monarchy  |  that  therefore  he  ought  to  follow 
the  dictates  of  prudence,  in  attaching  himself  to  his  rising  fortune,  and 
could  incur  no  hlame  for  deserting  a  prince  vhom  Heaven  had  devoted  to 
destruction.*  His  treason  became  still  more  odious,  by  his  employing 
that  yeiy  authority,  with  which  Francis  had  invested  him,  in  order  to  open 
the  kiitt^dom  to  Dis  enemies.  Whatever  measures  were  proposed  or 
undertaken  by  the  officers  under  his  command  for  the  defence  of  their 
conquests,  he  rejected  or  defeated.  Whatever  properly  belonged  to  him- 
self, as  commander  in  chief,  to  provide  or  perform  for  that  purpose,  he 
totaily  neglected.  In  this  manner,  he  rendered  towns  even  of  the  greatest 
consequence^  untenable,  by  leaving  them  destitute  either  of  provisions, 
ammunition,  artillery,  or  a  sufficient  garrison ;  and  the  Imperialists  must 
have  reduced  Piedmont  in  as  short  a  time  as  was  necessaiy  to  march 
through  "it,  if  Montpezat,  the  governor  of  Fossano,  had  not,  by  an  extra- 
ordinanr  effi>rt  of  courage  and  military  conduct,  detained  them  almost  a 
month  before  that  inconsiderable  place. 

By  this  meritorious  and  seasonable  service,  he  gained  his  master  suffi- 
cient time  for  assembling  his  forces,  and  for  concerting  a  system  of  defence 
against  a  danger  which  he  now  saw  to  be  inevitable.  Francis  fixed  on 
the  only  proper  and  effectual  plan  for  defeating  the  invasion  of  a  powerful 
enemy ;  and  his  prudence  in  choosing  this  plan,  as  well  as  his  perseve- 
rance in  executii^  it,  deserve  the  greater  praise,  as  it  was  equally  con- 
traiy  to  his  own  natural  temper,  and  to  the  genius  of  the  French  nation. 
He  determined  to  remain  altoejether  upon  the  defensive ;  never  to  hazard 
a  battle,  or  even  a  great  skirmish  without  certainty  of  success ;  to  fortify* 
his  camps  b  a  re^Tar  manner ;  to  throw  garrisons  onl^r  into  towns  of  great 
strength ;  to  deprive  the  enemy  of  subsistence,  by  laying  waste  the  coun- 
try before  them ;  and  to  save  tne  whole  kingdom,  bjr  sacrificii^  one  of  its 
proyinces.  The  execution  of  this  plan  he  committed  entirely  to  the 
nsarechal  Montmorency,  who  was  the  author  of  it ;  a  man  wonderfully 
fitted  by  nature  for  such  a  trust,  haughty,  severe,  confident  in  his  own 
abilities,  and  despising  those  of  other  men ;  incapable  of  being  diverted 
torn  any  resolution  by  remonstrances  or  entreaties ;  and,  in  prosecuting 
any  scheme,  regardless  alike  of  love  or  of  pity. 

Montmorency  made  choice  of  a  strong  camp,  under  the  walls  of  Avig- 
non, at  the  confluence  of  the  Rhone  and  the  Durance,  one  of  which  pleii- 
tiiully  supplied  his  troops  with  ail  necessaries  from  the  inland  provinces, 
and  the  otner  covered  his  camp  on  that  side  where  it  was  most  piDbable 
the  enemy  would  approach,  lie  laboured  with  unwearied  industiy  to 
render  the  fortifications  of  this  camp  impregnable,  and  assembled  there  a 
considerable  army,  though  greatly  inferior  to  that  of  the  enemy ;  while 
the  king  with  another  body  of  troops  encamped  at  Valence  higher  up  the 
Rhone.  Marseilles  and  Aries  were  the  only  towns  he  thought  it  necessaiy 
to  defend ;  the  former,  in  order  to  retain  the  command  of  the  sea ;  the 
latter,  as  the  barrier  of  the  province  of  Languedoc ;  and  each  of  these 
he  furnished  with  numerous  garrisons  of  his  best  troops,  commanded  by 
officers  on  whose  fidelity  and  valour  he  could  rely.  The  inhabitants  of 
the  other  towns,  as  well  as  of  the  open  country,  were  compelled  to 
abandon  their  houses,  and  were  conducted  to  the  mountains,  or  to  the  camp 
at  Avignon,  or  to  the  tinkoid  provinces.  The  fortifications  of  such  places 
as  mi^t  have  afforded-  shefter  or  defence  to  the  enemy,  were  thrown 
down.  Com,  forage,  and  provisions  of  every  kind«  were  carried  away 
or  destroyed ;  all  the  mills  and  ovens  were  ruined,  and  the  wells  filled  up 
or  rendered  useless.  The  devastation  extended  from  the  Alps  to  Mar- 
seilles, and  finom  the  sea  to  the  confines  of  Dauphine ;  nor  does  history 
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affi>rd  any  instance  among  civilized  nationB,  in  which  (his  cniel  expedient 
for  the  public  safety  was  employed  with  the  same  rigour. 

At  lei^gth,  the  emperor  airived  with  the  van  of  his  army  on  the  frontiers 
of  Provence,  and  was  still  so  possessed  with  confidence  of  success,  that 
during  a  few  days  when  be  was  obliged  to  halt  until  the  rest  of  his  troops 
came  up,  he  b^an  to  divide  his  future  conouests  among  his  officers ;  and* 
as  a  new  incitement  to  serve  him  with  zeal,  gave  them  liberal  promises 
of  offices,  lands,  and  honours  in  France.*  The  tace  of  desolation,  oowever, 
which  presented  itself  to  him,  lyhen  he  entered  the  country,  began  to 
damp  his  hopes,  and  convinced  him  that  a  monarch,  who,  in  order  to  dis* 
tress  an  enemy,  had  voluntarily  ruined  one  of  his  richest  provinces,  would 
defend  the  rest  with  desperate  obstinacy.  Nor  was  it  long  before  he 
became  sensible  that  Francis's  plan  of  defence  was  as  prudent  as  it  appeared 
to  be  extraordinary.  His  fleet,  on  which  Charles  chiefly  depended  for 
subsistence,  was  prevented  for  some  time  b^  contrary  winds,  and  other 
accidents  to  which  naval  operations  are  subiect,  from  approaching  the 
French  coast ;  even  after  its  arrival,  it  afibraed  at  best  a  precarious  and 
scanty  supply  to  such  a  numerous  body  of  troops  ^j  nothing  was  to  be 
founa  in  the  country  itself  for  their  support ;  nor  could  they  draw  aiiy 
considerable  aid  from  the  dominions  of  the  duke  of  Savoy,  ezhausted  already 
by  maintaining  two  great  armies.  The  emperor  was  no  leas  embarrassed 
how  to  employ,  than  how  to  subsist  his  forces  ;  for  though  he  was  now  ia 
possession  of  almost  an  entire  province,  he  could  not  be  said  to  have  the 
command  of  it,  while  he  held  only  defenceless  towns ;  and  while  the 
French,  besides  their  camp,  at  Avignon,  continued  masten  of  MarseiUet 
and  Aries.  At  first  be  thought  of  attacking  their  camp,  and  of  terminating 
the  war  by  one  decisive  blow ;  but  skilfurofficers  who  were  appoinled  to 
view  it,  declared  the  attempt  to  be  utterly  impracticable*  He  then  gave 
orders  to  invest  Marseilles  and  Aries,  hoping  that  the  French  would  quit 
their  advantageous  post  in  order  to  relieve  them ;  but  Montmorency  adhering 
firmly  to  his  plan,  remained  immoveable  at  Avignon*  and  the  Imperialists 
met  with  such  a  wMim  reception  horn  the  garrisons  of  bolli  towns,  that 
Iftiey  relinquished  their  enterprises  with  loss  and  disgrace.  As  a  last  eflort* 
the  emperor  advanced  once  more  towards  Avignon^  though  with  an  aimj 
harassed  by  the  perpetual  incursions  of  small  parties  of  Ihe  French  light 
troops,  weakened  by  diseases,  and  dispirited  by  disaaters,  which  seemed 
the  more  intolerable,  because  they  were  unexpected. 

During  these  operations,  Montmorency  foimd  himself  exjposed  to(;realer 
danger  mxn  his  own  troops  than  from  toe  enemy :  and  their  ioconsiderate 
valour  went  near  to  have  precipitated  the  kingclom  into  those  calamities 
which  he  with  such  industry  and  caution  had  endeavoured  to  avoid* 
Unaccustomed  to  behold  an  enemy  ravaging  their  oountiy  almost  without 
control ;  impatient  of  such  long  inaction ;  unacquainted  with  the  slow  and 
remote,  but  certain  effects  of  Montmorency's  system  of  defence :  the 
French  wished  for  a  battle.with  no  less  ardour  than  the  Imperialists.  Th^ 
conndered  the  conduct  of  their  general  as  a  disgrace  to  their  country.  His 
caution  they  imputed  to  timidity ;  his  circumspection  to  want  of  spirit ; 
and  the  constancy  with  which  he  pursued  his  plan,  to  obatinacy  or  pride. 
These  reflections,  whispered  at  brst  among  the  soldien  and  auhaHemi^ 
were  adopted,  by  degrees,  by  officers  of  hi^  nrk ;  and  as  many  of  than 
envied  Montmorency's  favour  with  the  king,  and  more  weie  cussatisfied 
with  his  harsh  disgusting  manner,  the  discontent  aoon  became  great  in  his 
camp,  which  was  filled  with  general  murmurings,  and  almost  open  oooi* 
plaints  against  his  measures.  Montmorency,  on  whom  the  sentiments  ef 
nis  own  troops  made  as  little  impression  as  the  insults  of  the  eneroyf 
adhered  steadily  to  his  system ;  tiboug^  in  order  to  reconcile  the  aziqy  to 
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his  mazlniSy  no  len  contranr  to  the  genius  of  the  nation,  than  to  the  ideas 
of  War  among  and iscipiinea  troops,  he  assumed  an  unusual  affability  m  his 
deportment,  and  often  explained,  with  epreat  condescension,  the  motives  of 
his  conduct,  the  advantages  which  had  already  resulted  from  it,  and  the 
certain  success  with  which  it  would  be  attended.  At  last,  Francis  joined 
his  army  at  Avignon^  which,  having  received  several  reinforcements,  he 
now  considered  as  of  strength  sufficient  to  face  the  enemy.  As  he  had  put 
DO  small  constraint  ujpon  himself,  in  consenting  that  his  troops  should  remain 
so  lofv  upon  the  defensive,  it  can  hardly  be  doubted  but  that  his  fondness 
for  what  was  daring  and  splendid,  added  to  the  impatience  both  of 
officers  and  soldiers,  would  at  last  have  overruled  Montmorency's  salutary 
caution.* 

Happily  the  retreat  of  the  enemy  delivered  the  kingdom  from  the  dan* 
ger  which  any  rash  resolution  might  have  occasioned.  The  emperor,  after 
•pending  two  ine^lorious  months  in  Provence,  without  having  oerformed 
any  thing  suitable  to  his  vast  preparations,  or  that  coula  justify  the  con- 
fidence with  which  he  had  boasted  of  his  own  power,  found  that  besides 
Antonio  de  Leyva,  and  other  officers  of  distinction,  he  had  lost  one  half  of 
his  troc^  by  diseases  or  hj  famine ;  and  that  the  rest  were  in  no  condition 
to  strugrle  any  longer  with  calamities,  by  which  so  many  of  their  com 
panions  nad  perished.  Necessity,  therefore,  extorted  from  him  orders  to 
retire ;  and  though  be  was  some  time  in  motion  before  the  French  suspected 
his  intention,  a  TOdy  of  light  troops,  assisted  by  crowds  of  peasants,  eager 
to  be  revenged  on  those  who  had  Drought  such  desolation  on  their  counfiy, 
hung  upon  the  rear  of  the  Imperialists,  and  by  seizing  everv  favourable 
opportunity  of  attacking  them,  threw  them  often  into  confusion.  The 
road  by  wnkh  they  fled,  for  they  pursued  their  march  with  such  disorder 
and  precipitation  that  it  scarcely  deserves  the  name  of  a  retreat,  wa5 
strewed  with  arms  or  baggaffe,  which  in  their  hurry  and  trepidation  they 
bad  abandoned,  and  covered  with  the  sick,  the  wounded,  and  the  dead ; 
insomuch  that  Martin  Bell  ay,  an  eye-witness  of  their  calamities,  endeavours 
to  give  his  readers  some  idea  of  them,  by  comparing  their  miseries  to 
,  tfaow  which  the  Jews  suffered  from  the  victorious  and  destructive  arms  of 
the  Romans.t  If  Montmoremnr,  at  this  critical  moment,  had  advanced 
with  all^  his  forces,  nothing  coula  have  saved  the  whole  Imperial  army  from 
utter  ruin.  But  that  general,  by  standing  so  long  and  so  oostinately  on  the 
defensive,  had  become  cautious  to  excess ;  his  mind,  tenacious  of  any  bent 
it  had  once  taken,  could  not  assume  a  contrary  one  as  suddenly  as  the 
change  of  circumstances  required ;  and  he  still  continued  to  repeat  bis 
fevourite  maxims,  that  it  was  more  prudent  to  allow  the  lion  to  escajpe 
than  to  drive  him  to  despair,  and4hat  a  bridge  of  gold  should  be  made  for 
a  retreating  enemy. 

The  emperor  having  conducted  the  shattered  remains  of  his  troops  to 
the  frontiers  of  Milan,  and  appointed  the  Marquis  del  Guasto  to  succeed 
Leyva  in  the  government  of  that  dutchy,  set  out  for  Genoa.  As  he  could 
not  bear  to  expose  himself  to  the  scorn  of  the  Italians,  after  such  a  sad 
reverse  of  fortune  ;  and  did  not  choose,  under  his  present  circumstances, 
to  revisit  those  cities  through  which  he  had  so  lately  passed  in  triumph  for 
one  conjquest,  and  in  certam  expectation  of  another,,  he  embarked  directly 
for  Spain}  [November]. 

Nor  was  the  progress  of  his  arms  on  the  opposite  frontier  of  France 
tuch  as  to  alleviate,  in  any  deme,  the  losses  which  he  had  sustained  in 
Ptovenoe.  Bellay,  by  his  aculress  and  intrigues,  had  prevailed  on  so 
many  of  the  German  princes  to  withdraw  the  contingent  of  troops  which 
fhey  had  foraiafaed  to  the  king  of  the  Romans,  that  he  was  obliged  to  Jay 
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Bside  all  thoughts  of  his  intended  irruption  into  Champagne.  Though  a 
^werful  army  levied  in  the  Low-Countries  entered  Picardy,  which  they 
lound  but  feeoly  guarded,  while  the  strength  of  the  kingdom  was  drawn 
towards  the  south  ;  jet  the  nobility,  taking  arms  with  their  usual  alacrity* 
supplied  by  their  spirit  the  defects  of  the  kmg's  preparations,  and  defended 
Peronne,  and  other  towns  which  were  attacked,  with  such  vigour,  as 
obliged  the  enemy  to  retire,  without  making  any  conquest  of  importance.* 

Thus  Francis,  by  the  prudence  of  his  own  measures,  and  by  the  union 
and  valour  of  his  subjects,  rendered  abortive  those  vast  efforts  in  which 
his  rival  had  almost  exhausted  his  whole  force.  •  As  this  humbled  the  em- 
peror's arrogance  no  less  than  it  checked  his  power,  he  was  mortified  more 
sensibly  on  this  occasion  tlian  on  any  other,  during  the  course  of  the  long 
contests  between  him  and  the  Frencn  monarch.  One  circumstance  alone 
embittered  the  joy  with  which  the  success  of  the  campaign  inspired 
Francis.  That  was  the  death  of  the  dauphin,  his  eldest  son,  a  prince  of 
g^at  hopes,  and  extremely  beloved  by  the  people  on  account  of  his 
resemblance  to  his  father.  This  happening  suddenly,  was  imputed  to 
poison,  not  only  by  the  vulgar,  fond  of  ascribing  the  death  of  illustrious 
personages  to  extraordinair  causes,  but  by  the  king  and  his  ministers.  The 
count  de  Montecuculi,  an  Italian  nobleman,  cupbearer  to  the  dauphin,  being 
seized  on  suspicion,  and  put  to  the  torture,  openly  charged  the  Imperii 
generals,  Gonzaga  and  Leyva,  with  having  instigated  him  to  the  conunission 
of  that  crime  ;  be  even  threw  out  some  indirect  and  obscure  accusations 
against  the  emperor  himself.  At  a  time  when  all  France  was  exasperated 
to  the  utmost  against  Charles,  this  uncertain  and  extorted  charge  was  con- 
sidered as  an  incontestable  proof  of  guilt ;  while  the  confidence  with  which 
both  he  and  his  officers  asserted  meir  own  innocence,  together  with  the 
indignation,  as  well  as  horror,  which  they  expressed  on  their  being  sup- 
posed capable  of  such  a  detestable  action,  were  little  attended  to,  and  leas 
regarded.!  It  is  evident,  however,  that  the  emperor  could  have  no  induce- 
ment to  peipetrate  such  a  crime,  as  Francis  was  still  in  the  vigour  of  life 
himself,  andf  had  two  sons,  besides  the  dauphin,  grown  up  almost  to  the 
age*  of  manhood.  That  single  consideration,  without  mentioning  the  em- 
peror's general  character,  unblemished  by  the  imputation  of  any  deed 
resemblii^  this  in  atrocity,  is  more  than  sufficient  to  counterbalance  the 
weight  of  a  dubious  testimony  uttered  during  the  anguish  of  torture.^ 
According  to  the  most  unprejudiced  historian^  the  dauphin's  death  was 
occasioned  by  his  having  drunk  too  freely  of  cold  water  after  overheating 
himself  at  tennis ;  and  this  account,  as  it  is  the  most  simple,  is  likewise 
the  most  credible.  But  if  his  days  were  cut  short  by  poison,  it  is  not 
improbable  that  the  emperor  conjectured  rightly,  when  he  affirmed  that  it 
had  been  administered  by  the  direction  of  Catharine  of  Medici,  in  order 
to  secure  the  crown  to  the  duke  of  Orleans,  her  husband.^  The  advan- 
tages resulting  to  her  by  the  dauphin's  death  were  obvious  as  well  as 
great ;  ix>r  did  her  boundless  and  daring  ambition  ever  recoil  from  any 
action  necessaiy  towards  attaining  the  objects  which  she  had  )n  view. 

1537.]  Next  year  opened  with  a  transaction  very  uncommon,  but  so  in- 
capable of  producing  any  effect,  that  it  would  not  deserve  to  be  mentioned 
if  It  were  not  a  striking  proof  of  the  personal  animosity  which  mingled 
Itself  in  all  the  hostilities  petween  Charles  and  Francis,  and  which  often 
betrayed  them  into  such  indecencies  towards  each  other,  as  lessened  the 
dignity  of  both.  Francis,  accompanied  hj  the  peers  and  princes  of  the 
blood,  havine  taken  his  seat  in  the  parliament  of  Paris  with  the  usual 
solemnities,  the  advocate-general  appeared ;  and  after  accusing  Charles  of 
Austria  (for  so  he  affected  to  call  the  emperor)  of  having  violat^  the  trea^ 
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ot  CambraY)  by  which  be  was  absolved  from  the  homage  due  to  the  crown 
of  France  for  the  countries  of  Artois  and  Flanders ;  insisted  that  this  treaty 
oeing  now  yoid,  he  was  still  to  be  considered  as  a  vassal  of  the  crown,  and 
07  consequence  had  been  guilty  of  rebellion  in  taking  arms  against  his 
sovereign ;  and  therefore  he  demanded  that  Charles  should  be  summoned 
to  appear  in  person,  or  by  his  counsel,  before  the  parliament  of  Paris,  his 
legal  judges,  to  answer  for  this  crime..  The  request  was  granted ;  a  herald 
repaired  to  the  frontiers  of  Picardy,  and  summoned  him  with  the  ac- 
customed formalities  to  appear  against  a  day  prefixed.  That  term  being 
expired,  and  no  person  appearing  in  his  name,  the  parliament  gave  judg* 
ment,  **  That  Charles  of  Austria  had  forfeited  by  rebellion  and  contumacy 
those  fiefs ;  declared  Flanders  and  Artois  to  be  reunited  to  the  crown  of 
France  t'*  and  ordered  their  decree  for  this  purpose  to  be  published  by 
sound  of  trumpet  on  the  frontiers  of  these  provinces.* 

Soon  after  this  vain  display  of  his  resentment,  rather  than  of  his  power^ 
Francis  marched  towards  the  Low>Countries  [March],  as  if  he  bad  intended 
to  execute  the  sentence  which  his  parliament  nad  pronounced,  and  to  seize 
those  territories  which  it  had  awarded  to  him.  As  the  queen  of  Hungary, 
to  whom  her  brother  the  emperor  had  committed  the  government  of  that 
part  of  his  dominions,  was  not  prepared  for  so  early  a  campaign,  he  at  first 
made  some  progress,  and  tooK  several  towns  of  importance.  But  being 
obliged  soon  to  leave  his  army,  in  order  to  superintend  the  operations  oT 
war,  the  Flemings,  having  assembled  a  numerous  army,  not  only  re* 
covered  most  of  tte  places  which  they  had  lost,  but  began  to  make  conauests 
in  their  turn.  At  last  they  invested  Terouenne,  and  the  duke  of  Orleans, 
now  dauphin,  by  the  death  of  his  brother,  and  Montmorency,  whom  Francis 
had  honoured  with  the  constable's  sword,  as  the  reward  of  his  great  ser- 
vices during  the  former  campaign,  determined  to  hazard  a  battle  in  order 
to  relieve  it  While  they  were  advancing  for  this  purpose,  and  within  a 
few  miles  of  the  enemy,  they  were  stopped  short  by  the  arrival  of  a  herald 
from  the  queen  of  Hungary,  acquainting  him  that  a  suspension  of  arms 
was  now  agreed  upon. 

This  unexpected  event  was  owinr  to  the  zealous  endeavours  of  the 'two 
sisters,  the  queens  of  France  and  of  Hungary,  who  had  long  laboured  to 
reconcile  the  contending  monarchs.  The  war  in  the  Netherlands  had  laid 
waste  the  frontier  provinces  of  both  countries,  without  any  real  advantage 
to  either.  The  French  and  Flemings  equally  regretted  the  interruption 
of  their  commerce,  which  was  beneficial  to  both.  Charles  as  well  as 
Francis,  who  had  each  strained  to  the  utmost,  in  order  to  support  the  vast 
operations  of  the  former  campaign,  found  that  they  could  not  now  keep 
armies  on  foot  in  this  quarter,  witnout  weakening  their  operations  in  Piea 
mont,  where  both,  wished  to  push  the  war  with  the  greatest  vigour.  All 
these  circumstances  facilitated  the  negotiations  of  the  two  queens ;  a  truce 
was  concluded  [July  30thl,  to  continue  in  force  for  ten  months,  but  it  ex- 
tended no  farther  than  theXow-Countries.t 

In  Piedmont  the  war  was  still  prosecuted  with  great  animosity;  and 
though  neither  Charles  nor  Francis  could  make  the  powerful  enorts  to 
whidi  this  animosity  prompted  them,  they  continued  to  exert  themselves 
like  combatants,  whose  rancour  remains  after  their  strength  is  exhausted* 
Towns  were  alternately  lost  and  retaken ;  skirmishes  were  fought  every 
day;  and  much  blood  was  shed,  without  any  action  that  gave  a  decided 
superiority  to  either  side.  At  last  the  two  queens,  determined  not  to  leave 
unfinishea  the  ^ood  work  which  they  had  oegun,  prevailed,  by  their  im- 
portunate solicitations,  the  one  on  her  brother,  the  other  on  her  husband, 
to  consent  also  to  a  truce  in  Piedmont  for  three  months.    The  conditions 

*  LettTM  «t  M  molra  d'£tat,  par  Bibler,  9  torn.  Bids  166,  torn,  i,  p.  L         f  Mmnoiret  te 
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of  it  werC)  that  each  should  ke<»p  possession  of  what  was  in  his  hands,  and 
after  leavine  garrisons  in  the  towns,  siiould  withdraw  his  army  out  of  the 
province ;  that  plenipotentiaries  should  be  appointed  to  adjust  all  matten 
in  dispute  by  a  final  treaty.* 

The  powerful  motives  which  inclined  both  princes  to  this  accommoda* 
tion,  have  been  often  mentioned.  The  expenses  of  the  war  had  far  ex« 
ceeded  the  sums  which  their  revenues  were  capable  of  supplying ;  nor 
durst  they  venture  upon  any  great  addition  to  the  impositions  then  estab- 
lished, as  subjects  had  not  yet  learned  to  bear  with  patience  the  immense 
burdens  to  which  they  have  become  accustomed  in  modern  times.  The 
emperor  in  particular,  though  he  had  contracted  debts  which  in  that  age 
appeared  prodigious,!  bad  it  not  in  his  power  to  pay  the  laiee  arrears  long 
due  to  his  army.  At  the  same  time,  be  had  no  pro8i|ect  of  deriving  anj 
aid  in  money  or  men  either  from  the  pope  or  Venetians,  though  he  had 
employed  promises  and  threats,  alternately,  in  order  to  procure  it  But 
he  found  the  former  not  only  fixed  in  bis  resolution  of  adhering  steadily  to 
the  neutrality  which  he  had  always  declared  to  be  suitable  to  bis  charactery 
but  passionately  desirous  of  bringing  about  a  peace.  He  perceived  that 
the  latter  were  still  intent  on  their  ancient  object  of  holdir^f  the  balance 
even  between  the  rivals,  and  solicitous  not  to  throw  too  great  a  weight  into 
either  scale. 

What  made  a  deeper  impression  on  Charles  than  all  these,  was  the  dread 
of  the  Turkish  arms,  which,  by  his  league  with  Solyman,  Francis  had 
drawn  upon  him.  Though  Francis,  witboyt  the  assistance  of  a  single  ally, 
had  a  war  to  maintain  against  an  enemy  greatly  superior  in  power  to  him- 
self, yet  so  great  was  the  horror  of  Chnsaans,  in  that  ase,  at  any  union 
with  mfidels,  which  they  considered  not  only  as  disbonouraole  but  profane, 
that  it  was  long  before  he  could  be  brought  to  avail  himself  of  the  obvious 
advantages  resulting  from  such  a  confederacy.  Necessity  at  last  sur- 
mountea  his  delicacy  and  scruples.  Towards  the  close  of  the  preceding 
year.  La  Forest,  a  secret  agent  at  the  Ottoman  Porte,  had  concluded  a 
treaty  with  the  sultan,  whereby  Solyman  engaged  to  invade  the  kiqgdom 
of  Naples,  durir^  the  next  campaign,  and  to  attack  the  king  of  the  Romans 
in  Hungary  with  a  powerful  army,  while  Francis  undertook  to  enter  the 
Milanese  at  the  same  time  with  a  proper  force.  Solyman  had  punctu- 
ally performed  what  was  incumbent  on  him.  Barbarossa  with  a  great 
fleet  appeared  on  the  coast  of  Naples,  filled  that  kingdom,  from  whidi  all 
the  troops  had  been  drawn  towards  Piedmont,  with  consternation,  landed 
without  resistance  near  Taranto,  obliged  Castro,  a  place  of  some  strength^ 
to  surrender,  plundered  the  adjacent  country,  and  was  taking  measures  for 
securing  and  extending  his  conquests,  when  the  unexpected  arrival  of 
Doria,  together  with  the  pope's  galleys,  and  a  squadron  of  the  Venetian 
fleet,  made  it  prudent  for  him  to  retire.  In  Hungary  the  pro^ss  of  the 
Turks  was  more  formidable.  Mahmet,  their  general,  after  gaining  several 
small  advantages,  defeated  the  Germans^  in  a  ^reat  battle  at  Essek  on  the 
Drave.  Happily  for  Christendom,  it  was  not  in  Francis's  power  to  exe- 
cute with  equal  exactness  what  he  had  stipulated  ;  nor  coula  he  assemble 
at  this  juncture  an  army  strong  enough  to  penetrate  into  the  Milanese.  By 
this  he  failed  in  recovering  possession  ot  that  dutchy;  and  Italy  was  m^ 
only  saved  from  the  calamities  of  a  new  war,  but  from  feeling  the  deso- 
lating rage  of  the  Turkish  arms,  as  an  addition  to  all  that  it  had  suffered.^ 
As  the  emperor  knew  that  he  could  not  long  resist  the  efforts  of  two  sucn 
powerful  confederates,  nor  could  expect  that  the  same  fortunate  accidents 
would  concur  a  second  time  to  deliver  Naples,  and  to  preserve  the  Milai«- 
nese ;  as  he  foresaw  that  the  Italian  states  would  not  only  tax  him  loudly 
with  insatiable  ambition,  but  might  even  turn  their  arms  against  him,  if  be 
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should  be  so  regardless  of  their  danger  as  obstinately  to  protract  the  trari 
he  thought  it  necessary,  both  for  his  safety  and  reputation,  to  give  his  com 
sent  to  a  tnice.  Nor  was  Francis  willing  to  sustain  all  the  blaine  of  ob*> 
structing  the  re-establishment  of  tranquillity >  or  to  expose  himself  on  that 
account  to  the  danger  of  being  deserted  by  the  Swiss  and  olber  foreigners 
in  his  service.  He  even  began  to  apprehend  that  his  own  subjects  would 
serve  hhn  coldly,  if  by  contributing  to  aggrandize  the  power  of  the  In* 
fidels,  which  it  was  his  duty,  and  had  been  the  ambition  of  his  ancestors  to 
depress,  he  continued  to  act  in  direct  opposition  to  all  the  principles  which 
ought  to  influence  a  monarch  distinguished  by  the  title  of  Most  Christiaii 
King.  He  chose,  for  all  these  reasons,  rather  to  run  the  risk  of  disobliging 
his  nevr  ally  the  sultan,  than,  by  an  unseasonable  adherence  to  the  treaty 
with  him,  to  forfeit  what  was  of  greater  consequence. 

But  though  both  parties  consented  to  a  truce,  the  plenipotentiaries  found 
insuperable  difficulties  in  settling  the  articles  of  a  definitive  treaty.  Each 
of  the  monarchs,  with  the  arrogance  of  a  conqueror,  aimed  at  giving  law  to 
the  other ;  and  neither  would  so  far  acknowledge  his  inferiority,  as  to 
sacrifice  any  point  of  honour,  or  to  relinquish  any  matter  of  right ;  so  that 
the  plenipotentiaries  spent  the  time  in  long  and  fruitless  neeotiations,  and 
separated  after  agreeing  to  prolong  the  truce  for  a  few  months. 

1538.1  The  pope,  however,  did  not  despair  of  accomplishing  a  point 
in  which  the  plenipotentiaries  had  failed,  and  took  upon  himself  the  sole 
burden  of  negotiating  a  peace.  To  form  a  confederacy  capable  of  defend-* 
ing  Christendom  from  the  formidable  inroads  of  the  Turkish  arms,  and  to 
concert  effectual  measures  for  the  extirpation  of  the  Lutheran  heresy,  were 
two  great  objects  which  Paul  had  much  at  heart,  and  he  considered  the 
union  of  the  emperor  with  the  king  of  France  as  an  essential  preliminary 
to  both.  To  be  the  instrument  of  reconciling  these  contending  monarchs^ 
whom  his  predecessors  by  their  interested  and  indecent  intrigues  had  so 
often  embroiled,  was  a  circumstance  which  could  not  fail  of  throwing  dis^ 
tinguished  lustre  on  his  character  and  administration.  Nor  was  he  without 
hopes  that,  while  he  pursued  this  laudable  end,  he  might  secure  advaiv 
tages  to  his  own  family,  the  aggrandizing  of  which  he  did  not  neglect^ 
though  he  aimed  at  it  with  a  less  audacious  ambition  than  was  common 
among  the  popes  of  that  century.  Influenced  by  these  considerations,  he 
proposed  an  interview  between  tne  two  monarchs,  at  Nice,  and  oflered  to 
repair  thither  in  perwn,  that  be  might  act  as  mediator  in  composing  ail 
their  differences.  When  a  pontiff  of  a  venerable  character,  and  of  a  veiy 
advanced  age,  was  willing,  from  his  zeal  for  peace,  to  undergo  the  fatigues 
of  so  long  a  journey,  neither  Charles  nor  Francis  could  with  decency  de^ 
cline  the  interview.  But  though  both  came  to  the  place  of  rendezvous,  ao 
great  was  the  difficulty  of  adjusting  the  ceremonial,  or  such  the  remains  of 
distrust  and  rancour  on  each  side,  that  they  refused  to  see  one  another,  and 
every  thing  was  transacted  by  the  intervention  of  the  pope,  who  visited 
them  alternately.  With  all  his  zeal  and  ingenuity  he  could  not  find  otjt  a 
method  of  removing  the  obstacles  which  prevented  a  final  accommodatioUf 
particularly  those  arising  from  the  possession  of  the  Milanese ;  nor  was  ail 
the  weight  of  his  authority  sufficient  to  overcome  the  obstinate  persevere 
ance  of  either  monarch  in  asserting  his  own  claims.  At  last,  that  he  might 
not  seem  to  have  laboured  aJtc«ethcr  without  effect,  he  prevailed  on  them 
to  sign  a  truce  for  ten  years  [June  18],  upon  the  same  condition  with  the 
former,  that  each  should  retain  what  was  now  in  his  possession,  and  in  the 
mean  time  should  send  ambassadors  to  Rome,  to  discuss  their  pretensions 
at  leisure.* 

Thus  ended  a  war  of  no  long  continuance^  but  very  extevisive  in  its  ope- 

*  Il«e«eO  6m  TraltoB,  li.  910.  BeltUoM  del  Nkolo  Tiepolo  de  VAboc^mato  dl  NIzza,  cbcx  Ita 
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rations,  and  in  whi«h  both  parties  exerted  their  utmost  5tr*»ri|^th.  Tbougfi 
Francis  failed  in  the  object  which  he  had  principally  in  view,  the  recoveiy 
of  the  Milanese,  be  acauiced,  nevertheless,  great  reputation  by  the  wisdom 
of  his  measures  as  well  as  the  success  of  hb  arms  in  repelling  a  formidable 
invasion ;  and  by  keeping  possession  of  one  half  of  tne  dulce  of  Savoy *s 
dominions,  he  added  no  inconsiderable  accession  of  stren&:th  to  his  king- 
dom. Whereas  Charles,  repulsed  and  baffled,  after  having  boasted  so 
arrogantly  of  victoiy,  purchased  an  ii^lorious  truce,  by  sacnticing  an  ally 
who  had  rashly  confided  too  much  in  his  friendship  and  power.  The  un- 
fortunate duke  murmured,  complained,  and  remonstrated  against  a  treaty 
so  much  to  his  disadvantage,  but  in  vain ;  he  had  no  means  of  redress,  and 
was  obliged  to  submit.  Of  all  his  dominions,  Nice,  with  its  dependences, 
was  the  only  corner  of  which  he  himself  kept  possession.  lie  saw  the 
rest  divided  between  a  powerful  invader  and  the  ally  to  whose  protection 
he  had  trusted,  while  he  remained  a  sad  monunient  of  the  imprudence  of 
weak  princes,  who  by  taking  part  in  the  quarrel  of  mighty  neighbours, 
between  whom  they  happen  to  be  situated,  are  crushed  and  overwhelmed 
in  the  shock* 

A  few  days  after  signing  the  treaty  of  truce,  the  emperor  set  sail  for 
Barcelona,  but  was  driven  By  contrary  winds  to  the  island  of  St.  Margaret 
on  the  coast  of  Provence.  When  Francis,  who  happened  to  be  not  far 
distant,  heard  of  this,  he  considered  it  as  an  ofHce  of  civility  to  invite  him 
to  take  shelter  in  his  dominions,  and  proposed  a  personal  interview  with 
bim  at  Aigue»-mortes.  The  emperor,  who  would  not  be  outdone  by  his 
rival  IB  complaisance,  instantly  repaired  thither.  As  soon  as  he  cast  anchor 
in  the  road,  Francis,  without  waiting  to  settle  any  point  of  ceremony,  but 
relying  implicitly  on  the  emperor's  honour  for  his  security,  visited  hun  on 
board  his  galley,  and  was  received  and  entertained  with  the  warmest  de- 
monstrations ot  esteem  and  affection.  Next  day  the  emperor  repaid  the 
confidence  which  the  king  had  placed  in  him.  He  landed  at  Aigue:^;- 
mortes  with  as  little  precaution,  and  met  with  a  reception  equally  rordjal. 
He  remained  on  shore  during  the  night,  and  in  both  visits  the  two  inonarchs 
vied  with  each  other  in  expressions  of  respect  and  friendship.*  Ailcr 
twenty  years  of  open  hostilities,  or  of  secret  enmity ;  after  so  many  in* 
iuries  reciprocally  inBicted  or  endured ;  after  having  formally  given  the 
lie,  and  challenged  one  another  to  single  combat ;  alter  the  emperor  had 
inveighed  so  publicly  against  Francis  as  a  prince  void  of  honour  and  in- 
tegrity ;  and  after  Francis  had  accused  him  of  being  accessary'  to  the 
murder  of  his  eldest  son ;  such  an  interview  appears  altogether  singular 
and  even  unnatural.  But  the  history  of  these  monarchs  abounds  with 
such  surprising  transitions.  From  implacable  hatred  they  appeared  to 
pass,  in  a  moment,  to  the  most  cordial  reconcilement ;  from  suspicion 
and  distrust,  to  perfect  confidence ;  and  from  practising  all  the  dark  arts 
of  a  deceitful  policy,  they  could  assume,  of  a  sudden,  the  liberal  and  open 
manners  of  two  gallant  gentlemen. 

The  pope,  besides  the  ^lory  of  havinff  restored  peace  to  Europe,  gained, 
according  to  his  expectation,  a  point  of  great  consequence  to  his  family ^ 
by  prevailing  on  the  emperor  to  betroth  Maiearet  of  Austria,  bis  natural 
daughter,  formerly  the  wife  of  Alexander  di  Medici,  to  his  grandson  Oc- 
tario  Famese,  and,  in  consideration  of  this  marriage,  to  bestow  several 
honours  and  territories  upon  his  future  son-in-law.  A  very  tragical  event, 
which  happened  about  the  bjeginning  of  the  year  1537^  bad  deprived  Mar- 
garet of  her  first  husband.  That  young  prince,  whom  the  emperor's  par- 
tiality had  raised  to  the  supreme  power  in  Florence,  upon  the  ruins  of^the 
public  liberty,  neglected  entirely  the  cares  of  government,  and  abandoned 

*  Bmdav.  Hbt.  vtif.  It.  338.    RelaUon  de  V  Entre vtie  Ae  Chtri.  V.  Ac,  Frcn.  I.  par.  M.  de  la  RItoIiv. 
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himself  to  the  most  dissolute  debauchenr.  Lorenzo  di  Medici  his  nearest 
kinsman  was  not  only  the  companion  but  director  of  his  pleasures,  and 
emplojine  all  the  powers  of  a  cultivated  and  inventive  genius  in  this  dis* 
honourabfe  ministry,  added  such  elegance  as  well  as  variety  to  vice,  as 

fained  him  an  absolute  ascendant  over  the  mind  of  Alexander,  fiut  while 
lofcnio  seemed  to  be  sunk  in  luxury,  and  afifected  such  an  appearance  of 
indoleiKe  and  effeminacy,  that  he  would  not  wear  a  sword,  aiul  trembled 
at  the  sight  of  blood,  he  concealed  under  that  disguise  a  dark,  designing, 
audacious  spirit.  Prompted  either  by  the  love  of  liberty,  or  allured  bv 
the  hope  ot  attaining  the  supreme  power,  he  determined  to  assassinate 
Alexander  his  benefactor  and  triend.  Though  he  long  revolved  this  design 
in  bis  mind,  his  reserved  and  suspicious  temper  prevented  him  from  com- 
municating it  to  any  person  whatever ;  and  contmuing  to  live  with  Alex- 
ander in  their  usual  familiarity,  he,  one  ni^ht,  under  pretence  of  having 
secured  him  an  assignation  with  a  lady  of  high  rank  whom  he  had  often 
solicited,  drew  that  unwary  prince  into  a  secret  apartment  of  his  house, 
and  there  stabbed  him,  while  he  lav  carelessly  on  a  coudi  expecting  the 
arrival  of  the  lady  whose  company  he  had  been  promised.  But  no  sooner 
was  the  deed  done,  than  standing  astonished,  and  struck  with  horror  at 
its  atrocity,  he  foi^ot,  in  a  moment,  all  the  motives  which  had  induced 
him  to  commit  it.  Instead  of  rousing  the  people  to  recover  their  liberty 
by  publishing  the  death  of  the  tyrant,  instead  of  taking  any  step  towards 
opera'ng  his  own  way  to  the  dknity  now  vacant,  he  locked  the  door  of 
the  apartment,  and,  like  a  man  bereaved  of  reason  and  presence  of  mind, 
fled  with  the  utmost  precipitation  out  of  the  Florentine  territories.  It  was 
late  next  morning  before  the  fate  of  the  unfortunate  prince  was  known,  as 
his  attendants,  accustomed  to  his  irregularities,  never  entered  his  apart- 
ment early.  Immediately  the  chief  persons  in  the  state  assembled,  being 
induced  partly  by  the  zeal  of  cardinal  Cibo  for  the  house  of  Medici,  to 
which  be  was  nearly  related,  partly  by  the  authority  of  Francis  Guicciar- 
dini,  who  recalled  to  their  memory,  and  represented  in  striking  colours, 
the  caorice  as  well  as  turbulence  of  their  ancient  popular  government,  the^ 
aereed  to  place  Cosmo  di  Medici,  a  youth  of  eighteen,  the  only  male  heir 
of  that  illustrious  house,  at  the  head  of  the  government ;  though  at  the 
same  time  such  was  their  love  of  liberty,  that  they  established  several 
regulations  in  order  to  circumscribe  and  moderate  his  power. 

Meanwhile,  Lorenzo  having  reached  a  place  of  safety,  made  known 
what  he  had  done,  to  Philip  Strozzi  and  the  other  Florentines  who  had 
been  driven  into  exile,  or  who  had  voluntarily  retired,  when  the  republican 
form  of  government  was  abolished,  in  order  to  make  way  for  the  dominion 
of  the  Medici.  By  them,  the  deed  was  extolled  with  extravagant  praises, 
and  the  virtue  of  Lorenzo  was  compared  to  that  of  the  elaer  Brutus, 
who  disregarded  the  ties  of  blood,  or  with  that  of  the  ^rounger,  who 
foFETot  the  friendship  and  favours  of  the  tyrant,  that  they  might  preserve 
or  recover  the  liberty  of  their  country.*  Nor  did  they  rest  satisfied  with 
empty  panegyrics;  they  immediately  quitted  their  different  phces  of 
retreat,  assembled  forces,  animated  their  vassals  and  partizans  to  take 
arms,  and  to  seize  this  opportunity  of  re-establishii^  the  public  liberty  on 
its  ancient  foundation.  Being  openly  assisted  by  the  French  ambassador 
at  Rome,  and  <?ecretly  encouraged  by  the  pope,  who  bore  no  good-will  to 
the  house  of  Medici,  they  entered  the  Florentine  dominions  with  a  con- 
siderable body  of  men.  But  the  persons  who  had  elected  Cosmo  pos 
sessed  not  only  the  means  of  supporting  his  government,  but  abilities  to 
employ  them  in  the  most  proper  manner.  They  levied,  with  the  greatest 
expedition,  a  good  number  of  troops ;  they  endeavoured  by  every  art  to 
gain  the  citizens  of  greatest  authority,  and  to  render  the  administration  of 
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fhe  young  prince  agreeable  to  the  people.  Abore  al]»  ther  courted  the 
emperor's  protection,  as  the  only  firm  foundation  of  Cosmo  s  dienity  and 
power.  Coarles,  knowing  the  propensity  of  the  Florentines  to  £e  mend- 
ship  of  France,  and  how  much  all  the  partizans  of  a  republican  goTenn' 
ment  detested  him  as  the  oppressor  of  their  liberties,  saw  it  to  be  greatly 
Ibr  his  interest  to  prevent  the  re-establishment  of  the  anctent  constitntioifr 
in  Floience*  For  this  reason,  he  not  only  acknowledged  Cosmo  as  head 
of  the  Florentine  state,  and  conferred  on  oim  all  the  titles  of  honour  witfar 
which  Alexander  had  been  divided,  biA  engaged  to  defend  him  to  the 
utmost ;  and  as  a  pledge  of  this,  ordered  tiie  commanders  of  such  of  hi» 
troops  as  were  stationea  on  the  frontiers  of  Tuscany,  to  support  him  dgainst 
atl  aggressors.  By  their  aid,  Cosmo  obtained  an  easy  victory  over  the  exiles^ 
whose  troops  he  surprised  in  the  night-time,  and  took  most  of  the  chiefs 
prisoners ;  an  event  which  broke  all  their  measures,  and  fully  established 
nis  own  authority.  But  thoiu^b  he  was  extremely  desirous  of  the  ad- 
ditional honour  of  marrying  the  emperor's  daughter,  the  widow  of  his 
predecessor,  Qhaiies,  secure  already  of  his  attaclunent,  chose  rather  to 
grat)^  the  pope,  by  bestowing  her  on  his  nephew.* 

Durinff  the  war  between  tro  emperor  and  Francis,  an  event  had  hap- 
pened which  abated  in  some  degree  the  warmth  and  cordiality  of  friend- 
ship which  had  lo^  subsisted  between  the  latter  and  the  king  of  England. 
James  the  fifth  of  Scotland,  an  enterprising  young  prince,  having  heard  of 
the  emperor's  intention  to  invade  Provence,  was  so  fond  of  showii^  that  he 
did  not  yield  to  any  of  his  ancestors  in  the  sincerity  of  his  attachment  to 
the  French  crown,  and  so  eager  to  distin^ish  himself  by  some  military 
exploit,  that  he  levied  a  body  of  tmops  with  an  intention  of  leading  them 
in  person  to  the  assistance  or  the  king  of  France.  Though  some  unfor^ 
tuniate  accidents  prevented  his  carrying  any  troops  into  France,  nothine' 
coukl  divert  him  from  goir^  thither  in  person.  Immediately  upon  his 
knding,  he  hastened  to  Provence,  but  had  been  detained  so  long  in  his 
voyage,  that  he  came  too  late  to  have  any  share  in  the  militar]|r  operations, 
and  met  the  king  on  his  return  after  the  retreat  of  the  Imperialists.  But. 
Francis  was  so  g^atly  pleased  with  his  zeal,  and  no  less  with  his  manneiv 
and  conversation,  that  lie  could  not  refuse  bim  his  daughter  Magdalen, 
whom  he  demanded  in  marriage.  It  mortified  Heniy  extremely  to  see  a 
prince,  of  whom  he  was  immoderately  jealous,  form  an  alliance  [Jan  I, 
1537],  from  which  he  derived  such  an  accession  of  reputation  as  well  as 
security.!  He  could  not,  however,  with  decency,  oppose  Francis's 
bestowing  his  daughter  upon  a  monarch  descended  from  a  race  of  princes, 
the  most  ancient  and  faithful  allies  of  the  French  crown.  But  when  James, 
upon  the  sudden  death  of  Magdalen,  demanded  as  bis  second  wife  Mary 
ot  Guise,  be  warmly  solicited  Francis  to  deny  his  suit,  and  in  order  to 
disappoint  him,  asked  that  lady  in  marriage  for  himself.  When  Francis 
preferred  the  Scottish  king's  sincere  courtship  to  his  artful  and  malevolent 
proposal,  he  discovered  much  dissatisfaction.  The  pacification  agreed 
upon  at  Nice,  and  the  familiar  interview  of  the  two  rivals  at  Ai^es-mortes, 
filled  Henry's  mind  with  new  suspicions,  as  if  Francis  had  altogether 
renounced  bis  friendship  for  the  sake  of  new  connections  with  the  emperor. 
Charles,  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  temper  of  the  English  king,  ancf 
watchful  to  observe  all  the  shifHngs  and  caprices  of  his  passions,  thought 
this  a  favourable  opportunity  of  renewing  his  negotiations  with  him,  which 
had  been  long  broken  off.  ^  By  the  death  of  queen  Catharine,  whose  interest 
the  emperor  could  not  with  decency  have  abandoned,  the  chief  cause  of 
their  discord  was^  removed ;  so  tha^  without  touching  upon  the  delicate 
question  of  her  divofcc,  be  m^ht  now  take  what  measures  he  thought 
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OMSt  efiectual  for  regaining^  Herat's  good-will.  For  this  purposey  he 
began  with  pn^xismg  ^veral  msrriage^treaties  to  the  king.  He  offered 
his  niece,  a  daughter  of  the  king  of  Denmark,  to  Heniy  himself;  he 
jdemanded  the  princess  Mary  for  one  of  the  princes  of  Portugal,  and  was 
even  willing  to  receive  her  as  the  king's  illegitimate  daughter.*  Tfaoiagh 
none  of  these  projected  alliances  ever  took  place,  or  perhaps  were  ever 
-seriously  intended,  they  occasioned  such  frequent  intercourse  between  the 
courts,  and  so  many  reciprocal  professions  of  civility  and  esteem,  as  con* 
siderablr  abated  the  edge  of  Heniy's  rancour  a^nst  the  emperory  and 
paved  tne  way  for  that  union  between  them  whidi  afterwards  proved  so 
disadvantageous  to  the  French  kin^. 

The  ambitk>us  schemes  in  which  the  emperor  had  been  engaged,  and 
the  wars  he  had  been  carrying  on  for  some  yeaxa^  proved,  as  uAuai,  ex- 
trentely  favourable  to  the  progress  of  the  reformation  in  Germany.  While 
Charles  was  absent  upon  his  African  expedition,  or  intent  on  his  pucgecti 
against  France,  his  chief  object  in  Germany  was  to  prevent  the  dissensions 
about  religion  from  disturbing  the  public  tranquillity,  by  granting  such 
indulgence  to  the  protestant  princes  as  mieht  induce  them  to  concur  with 
his  measures,  or  at  least  to  binder  them  from  taking  part  with  his  rival. 
For  this  reason,  he  was  careful  to  secure  to  the  protestants  the  possession 
of  all  the  advantages  which  they  had  gained  by  the  articles  of  pacification 
at  Nurembeig,  in  the  year  one  thousand  five  hundred  and  thirty-two  ;t  ftod 
except  some  slight  trouble  from  the  proceedings  of  the  Imperial  chamber* 
they  met  with  nothing  to  disturb  them  in  the  exercise  of  their  religion,  or 
to  interrupt  the  successful  zeal  with  which  they  propagated  their  opinions. 
Meanwhile  the  pope  continued  his  negotiations  for  convoking  a  general 
council ;  and  thoujrii  the  protestants  had  expressed  great  dissatisiaction  with 
his  intention  to  fix  upon  Mantua  as  the  place  of  meeting,  he  adhered 
obstinately  to  his  choice,  issued  a  bull  on  the  second  of  June,  one  thousand 
five  hundred  and  thirty-six,  appointing  it  to  assemble  in  that  city  on  the 
twenty-third  of  May  the  year  ioliowing;  he  nominated  three  cardinals  to 
preside  in  his  name ;  enjoined  all  Christian  princes  to  countenance  it  by 
tiieir  authority,  and  invited  the  prelates  of  every  nation  to  attend  in  person. 
This  summons  of  a  council,  an  assembly  which  from  its  nature  and  inten* 
tion  demanded  quiet  times,  as  well  as  pacific  dispositions,  at  the  very 
juncture  when  the  emperor  was  on  his  march  towards  France,  and  ready 
to  involve  a  great  part  of  Europe  in  the  confusion8»of  war,  appeared  to 
every  person  extremely  unseasonable.  It  was  intimated,  however,  to  all 
the  dineiient  courts  by  nuncios  despatched  on  purpose.!  With  an  intention 
to  gratify  the  Germans,  the  emperor,  during  his  residence  in  Rome,  had 
warmly  solicited  the  pope  to  call  a  council ;  but  being  at  the  same  time 
willing  to  tiy  every  art  in  order  to  persuade  Paul  todepart  from  the  neutrality 
which  be  preserved  between  him  and  Francis,  he  sent  Heldo  his  yice-chan* 
cellor  into  Germany,  along  with  a  nuncio  despatched  thither,  instructing 
him  to  second  all  the  nunck)'s  representations,  and  to  enforce  them  with 
the  whole  weight  of  the  Imperial  authority.  The  protestants  gave  them 
audience  at  Smalkalde,  [Feb.  26, 1637]^  where  they  had  assembled  in  a 
body  in  order  to  receive  them.  But  alter  weighing  all  their  an^unients, 
they  unanimously  mfused  to  acknowledge  a  council  summoned  in  the  name 
and  by  the  authority  of  the  pope  alone ;  in  which  he  assumed  the  sole  right 
of  presiding ;  which  was  to  be  held  in  a  city  not  only  far  distant  from  Ger- 
many, but  subject  to  a  prince,  who  was  a  strainer  to  them,  and  closely 
connected  with  the  court  of  Rome ;  and  to  which  their  divines  could  not 
repair  with  safety,  especially  after  their  doctrines  had  been  stigmatized  in 
the  very  bull  of  convocation  with  the  name  of  heresy.    These  and  many 
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other  objections  against  the  council,  which  appeared  to  them  unansweraUe, 
they  enumerated  m  a  large  manifesto,  which  they  published  in  vindication 
of  tneir  conduct.* 

A^inst  this  the  court  of  Rome  exclaimed  as  a  flagrant  proof  of  their 
obstmacj  and  presumption,  and  the  pope  still  persisted  in  nis  resolution 
to  hold  the  council  at  the  time  and  m  the  place  appointed.  But  some 
unexpected  diificulties  being  started  by  the  duke  of  Mantua,  both  about 
the  right  of  jurisdiction  over  the  persons  who  resorted  to  the  council,  and 
the  security  of  his  capital  amidst  such  a  concourse  of  strangers,  the  pope 
[Oct.  8, 1538],  after  fruitless  endeavours  to  adjust  these,  first  prorogued 
the  council  for  some  months,  and  aftenvards,  transferring  the  place  of 
meeting  to  Vicenza  in  the  Venetian  territories,  appointed  it  to  assemble 
on  the  first  of  May,  in  the  following  year.  As  neither  the  emperor  nor  the 
French  king,  who  had  not  then  come  to  any  accommodation,  would  permit 
their  subjects  to  repair  thither,  not  a  single  prelate  appeared  on  the  day 
prefixed,  and  the  pope,  that  his  authority  might  not  Become  altc^ether 
contemptible  by  so  many  ineffectual  efforts  to  convoke  that  assembly,  put 
off  the  meeting  by  an  indefinite  prorogatioti.t 

But  that  he  mi^ht  not  seem  to  have  turned  his  whole  attention  towards 
a  refonnation  which  he  was  not  able  to  accomplish,  while  he  neglected 
that  which  was  in  his  own  power,  he  deputed  a  certain  number  of  cardi- 
nals and  bishops,  with  full  authority  to  inquire  into  the  abuses  and  cor 
niptions  of  the  Roman  court ;  and  to  propose  the  most  effectual  method  of 
removing  them.  This  scrutiny,  undertaken  with  reluctance,  was  carried 
on  slowly  and  with  remissness.  All  defects  were  touched  with  a  gentle 
hand,  afraid  of  probing  too  deep,  or  of  discovering  too  much.  But  even 
by  this  partial  examination,  many  irregularities  were  detected,  and  many 
enormities  exposed  to  li^ht,  while  the  remedies  which  they  suggested  as 
most  proper  were  either  inadequate  or  were  never  applied.  The  report  and 
resolution  of  these  deputies,  though  intended  to  be'  Kept  secret,  were  trans- 
mitted by  some  accident  into  Germany,  and  being  immediately  made 
Sublic,  anbrded  ample  matter  for  reflection,  and  triumph  to  the  protestants.^ 
^n  the  one  hand,  they  demonstrated  the  necessity  of  a  reformation  in  the 
head  as  well  as  the  members  of  the  church,  and  even  pointed  out  many 
of  the  corruptions  against  which  Lu&er  and  his  followers  had  remonstrated 
with  the  greatest  vehemence.  They  showed,  on  the  other  hand,  that  it 
was  vain  to  expect  this  reformation  from  ecclesiastics  jthemselves,  who,  as 
Luther  strongly  expressed  it,  piddled  at  curing  warts,  while  they  over« 
looked  or  confirmed  ulcei8.§ 

1539].  The  earnestness  with  which  the  envperor  seemed,  at  first,  to 
press  their  acquiescing  in  the  pope's  scheme  ofholding  a  council  in  Italy, 
alarmed  the  protestant  princes  so  much,  that  they  thought  it  prudent  to 
strengthen  their  confederacy,  by  admitting  several  new  members  who 
solicited  that  privilege,  particularly  the  king  of  Denmark.  Heldo,  who 
durine  his  residence  in  Germany,  had  observed  all  the  advantages  which 
they  derived  from  that  union,  endeavoured  to  counterbalance  its  effects  by 
an  alliance  among  the  Catholic  powers  of  the  empire.  This  league,  dis- 
tinguished by  the  name  of  Holy,  was  merely  defensive ;  and  thoue^h  con- 
cluded by  Pleldo  in  the  emperor's  name,  was  afterwards  disowned  hj  him 
and  subscribed  by  very  few  princes. || 

The  protestants  soon  got  intelligence  of  this  association,  notwithstanding^ 
all  the  endeavours  of  the  contracting  parties  to  conceal  it ;  and  their  zeal, 
always  apt  to  suspect  and  to  dread,  even  to  escess,  every  thing  that  seemed 
to  threaten  religion,  instantly  took  the  alarm,  as  if  the  emperor  had  been 
jost  ready  to  enter  upon  the  execution  of  some  formidable  plan  for  the 
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eitlrpation  of  their  opinions.  In  order  to  disappdnt  this,  they  held 
frequent  consultations,  tney  courted  the  kines  of  France  and  England  with, 
great  assiduity,  and  even  be^n  to  think  of  raising^  the  respective  contin 
gents  both  in  men  and  money^  with  which  they  were  obliged  to  furnish  by 
the  treaty  of  Smalkalde.  But  it  was  not  lone  before  they  were  convinced 
that  these  apprehensions  were  without  foundation,  and  that  the  emperor, 
to  whom  repose  was  absolutely  necessary,  after  efforts  so  much  beyond  his 
strei^th  in  the  war  with  France,  had  no  thoughts  of  disturbing  the  tran- 
quillity of  Germany.  As  a  proof  of  this,  at  an  interview  with  the  pro- 
testant  princes  in  Frankfort  [April  19],  his  ambassadors  agreed  that  al] 
concessions  in  their  favour,  particularly  those  contained  in  the  pacification 
of  Nuremberg,  should  continue  in  force  for  fiAeen  months ;  that  during 
diis  period  all  proceedings  of  the  Imperial  chamber  against  them  shoula 
be  suspended ;  that  a  conference  should  be  held  by  a  few  divines  of  each 
party,  in  order  to  discuss  the  points  in  controversy,  and  to  propose  articles 
of  accommodation  which  should  be  laid  before  the  next  diet.  Though 
the  emperor,  that  he  might  not  irritate  the  pope,  who  remonstrated  against 
the  first  part  of  this  agreement  as  impolitic,  and  against  the  latter,  as  an 
impious  encroachment  upon  his  prerogative,  never  formally  ratified  this 
convention,  it  was  observed  witn  considerable  exactness,  and  greatJy 
strengthened  the  basis  of  that  ecclesiastical  liberty  for  which  the  protestants 
contended.* 

A  few  days  afler  the  convention  at  Frankfort,  Geoige  duke  of  Saxony 
died  [April  24l,  and  his  death  was  an  event  of  |^reat  advantage  to  the  re- 
fbmriation.  That  prince,  the  head  of  the  Albertme,  or  younger  branch  of 
the  Saxon  family,  possessed,  as  marquis  of  Misnia'and  Tnuringia,  extensive 
territories,  comprehending  Dresden,  Leipsic,  and  other  cities  now  the 
most  considerable  in  the  electorate.  From  the  first  dawn  of  the  reformationy 
he  had  been  its  enemy  as  avowedly  as  the  electoral  princes  were  its  pro* 
tectors,  and  had  carried  on  his  opposition  not  only  with  al)  the  zeal  flowing 
from  religious  prejudices,  but  with  a  virulence  inspired  by  personal  an* 
tipathy  to  Luther,  and  imbittered  by  the  domestic  animosity  subsisting 
between  him  and  the  other  branch  of  his  family.  By  his  death  without 
issue,  his  succession  fell  to  his  brother  Henry,  whose  attachment  to  the 
protestant  religion  surpassed,  if  possible,  that  ot  his  predecessor  to  popeiy. 
Henry  no  sooner  took  possession  of  his  new  dominions,  than,  disregarding 
a  clause  in  George's  will,  dictated  by  his  bigotry,  whereby  he  bequeathaa 
all  his  territories  to  the  emperor  and  king  of  the  Romans,  if  his  brother 
should  attempt  to  make  any  innovation  in  religion,  he  invited  some  pro- 
testant divines,  and  among  them  Luther  himself,  to  Leipsic.  By  their 
advice  and  assistance,  he  overturned  in  a  few  weeks  the  whole  system  of 
ancient  rites,  establishing  the  full  exercise  of  the  reformed  religion  with 
the  universal  applause  of  his  subjects,  who  had  long  wished  for  this  chan^, 
which  the  autnority  of  their  duke  alone  had  hitherto  prevented.!  This 
revolution  delivered  the  protestants  from  the  dai^r  to  which  they  were 
exposed  by  having  an  inveterate  enemy  situated  in  the  middle  of  their 
territories ;  and  they  had  now  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  that  (he  possessions 
of  the  princes  and  cities  attached  to  their  cause,  extended  in  one  great 
and  almost  unbroken  line  from  the  shore  of  the  Baltic  to  the  banks  of  the 
Rhine. 

Soon  af\er  the  conclusion  of  the  truce  at  Nice,  an  event  happened,  which 
satisfied  all  Europe  that  Charle?  had  prosecuted  the  war  to  the  utmost  ex- 
tremity that  (be  state  of  his  affairs  would  permit.  Vast  arreare  were  due 
to  his  troops,  whom  he  had  long  amused  with  vain  hopes  and  promises. 
As  they  now  foresaw  what  little  attention  would  be  paid  to  their  demands^ 
wcoD  by  the  re-establishment  of  peace  their  services  became  of  less  im* 
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porUnce,  they  lost  all  patience,  broke  out  into  an  open  mutiny,  and  declared 
tiiat  they  thought  themselves  entitled  to  seize  by  violence  what  was  de* 
tained  from  them  contrary  to  all  justice.  Nor  was  this  spirit  of  sedition 
confined  to  one  part  of  the  emperor's  dominions :  the  mutiny  was  almost 
as  e;eneral  as  the  grievance  which  gave  rise  to  it.  The  soldiers  in  the 
Milanese  plundered  the  open  country  without  control,  and  filled  the  capital 
itself  with  consternation.  Those  in  garrison  at  Goletta  threatened  to  give 
up  that  important  fortress  to  fiarbarossa.  In  Sicily,  the  troops  proceeded 
to  still  greater  excesses ;  having  driven  away  their  officers,  they  elected 
others  in  their  stead,  defeated  a  body  of  men  whom  the  viceroy  sent 
against  them,  took  and  pillaged  several  cities,  conducting  themselves  all 
tiie  while  in  such  a  manner,  that  their  operations  resembled  rather  the 
re^lar  proceeding  of  a  concerted  rebellion,  than  the  rashness  and  violence 
01  a  mintaiy  mutmy.  But  by  the  address  and  prudence  of  the  generals, 
who,  partly  by  borrowing  money  in  their  own  name,  or  in  that  of  their 
master,  partly  by  extorting  Itnge  sums  from  the  cities  in  their  respective 
provinces,  raised;  what  was  sufficient  to  discbaige  the  arrears  of  the  soldiers, 
these  insurrections  were  quelled.  The  greater  part  of  the  troops  were 
disbanded,  such  a  number  only  bein^  kept  in  pay  as  was  necessary  for 
^rrisoning  the  principal  towns,  ana  protecting  the  seacoasts  from  the 
msults  of  the  Turks.* 

It  was  happy  for  the  emperor  that  the  abilities  of  his  generals  extricated 
him  out  of  these  difficulties,  which  it  exceeded  his  own  power  to  have 
removed.  He  had  depended,  as  his  chief  resource  for  dischai^ing  the 
arrears  due  to  his  soldiers,  upon  the  subsidies  which  he  expected  from  his 
Gastiiian  subjects.  For  this  purpose,  he  assembled  the  Cortes  of  Castile 
at  Toledo,  and  having  represented  to  them  the  extraordinary  expense  of 
bis  military  operations,  together  with  the  great  debts  in  which  these  had 
necessarily  involved  himi  he  proposed  to  levy  such  supplies  as  the  present 
exigency  of  his  affairs  demanded,  by  a  general  excise  on  commodities. 
But  the  Spaniards  already  felt  themselves  oppressed  with  a  load  of  taxes 
unknown  to  their  ancestors.  They  had  often  complained  that  their  country 
was  drained  not  only  of  its  wealth  but  of  its  inhabitants,  in  order  to  pro- 
secute (quarrels  in  which  it  was  not  interested,  and  to  fight  battles,  urom 
'Which  it  could  reap  no  benefit;  and  they  determined  not  to  add  volun* 
tarily  to  their  own  burdens,  or  to  furnish  the  emperor  with  the  means  of 
engaging  in  new  enterprises  no  less  ruinous  to  the  kingdom  than  most  of 
those  which  he  had  hitnerto  carried  on.  The  nobles  in  particular  inveighed 
with  great  vehemence  against  the  imposition  proposed,  as  an  encroach- 
ment upon  the  valuable  and  distinguishing  privilege  of  their  order,  that  of 
being  exempted  from  the  payment  of  any  tax.  They  demanded  a  con* 
ference  with  the  representatives  of  the  cities  concerning  the  state  of  the 
nation.  They  contended  that  if  Charles  would  imitate  the  example  of 
his  predecessors,  who  had  resided  constantly  in  Spain,  and  would  avoid 
entangling  himself  in  a  multiplicity  of  transactions  foreign  to  the  concerm 
of  his  Spanish  dominions,  his  stated  revenues  of  the  crown  would  be  fully 
sufficient  to  defray  the  necessary  expenses  of  government.  They  repre* 
sented  to  him,  that  it  would  be  unjust  to  lay  new  burdens  upon  the  people* 
while  this  prudent  and  effectual  method  of  reestablishing  public  credit, 
and  securing  national  opulence,  was  totalljr  neglected.!  Charles,  after 
employing  arguments,  entreaties,  and  promises,  but  without  success,  in 
order  to  overcome  their  obstinacy,  dismissed  the  assembly  with  great  in- 
dignation. From  that  period  neither  the  nobles  nor  the  prelates  have  been 
called  to  these  assemblies,  on  pretence  that  such  as  pay  no  part  of  the 
public  taxes,  should  not  claim  any  vote  ia  laying  them  on.  None  have 
been  admitted  to  the  Cortes  but  the  procurators  or  represeDtatives  of 
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eighteen  cities.  These  to  the  number  of  thirty-six»  being  two  from  each 
conimunity,  fonn  an  assembly  which  bears  no  resemblance  either  in  power 
or  dimity  or  independence  to  the  ancient  Cortes,  and  are  absolutely  at  the 
devotion  of  the  court  in  all  their  determinations.*  Thus  the  imprudent 
zeal  with  which  the  Castilian  nobles  had  supported  the  regal  prerogative, 
in  opposition  to  the  claims  of  the  commons  during  the  commotions  in  the 
year  one  thousand  five  hundred  and  twenty-one,  proved  at  last  fatal  to 
their  own  body.  By  enabling  Charles  to  depress  one  of  the  orders  in  the 
state,^  they  destroyed  that  balance  to  which  the  constitution  owed  its 
security,  and  put  it  in  his  power,  or  in  that  of  his  auccespors,  to  humble  the 
other,  and  to  strip  it  gradually  of  its  most  valuable  privileges. 

At  the  same  time,  nowever,  the  Spanish  grandees  still  possessed  extra- 
ordinary power  as  well  as  privileges,  which  they  exercised  and  defended 
with  a  naughtiness  peculiar  to  themselves.  Of  this  the  emperor  himself 
had  a  mortifying  proof  during  the  meeting  of  the  Cortes  at  Toledo.  As 
he  was  returning  one  day  from  a  tournament  accompanied  by  most  of  the 
nobility,  one  of  the  sergeants  of  the  court,  out  of  officious  zeal  to  clear  the 
way^  for  the  emperor,  struck  the  duke  of  Infantado's  horse  with  his  batoon, 
which  that  haughty  grandee  resenting,  drew  his  sword,  beat  and  wounded 
the  officer.  Charles,  provoked  at  such  an  iiLSolent  deed  in  his  presence, 
immediately  ordered  Konquillo  the  judge  of  the  court  to  arrest  the  duke  ; 
Ronquillo  advanced  to  execute  his  obai^^e,  when  the  constable  of  Castile 
interposiiu^,  checked  him,  claimed  the  right  of  jurisdiction  over  a  grandee 
as  a  privilege  of  his  office,  and  conducted  Infantado  to  his  own  apartment. 
All  the  nobles  present  were  so  pleased  with  the  boldness  of  the  constable 
in  asserting  the  rights  of  their  order,  that,  deserting  the  emperor,  they 
attended  him  to  his  house  with  inBnite  applauses,  andCharles  returned  to 
the  palace  unaccompanied  by  any  person  but  the  cardinal  Tavera.  The 
emperor,  how  sensible  soever  of  the  affront,  saw  the  danger  of  irritating  a 
jealous  and  high-spirited  order  of  men,  whom  the  slightest  appearance  of 
ofience  might  drive  to  the  most  unwarrantable  extremities.  For  that 
reason,  instead  of  straining  at  any  ill-timed  exertion  of  his  prerogative,  he 
prudently  connived  at  the  arrogance  of  a  body  too  potent  ibr  him  to  control, 
and  sent  next  momine  to  the  duke  of  Infantado,  offering  to  inflict  what 
punishment  he  plcasea  on  the  person  who  had  affronted  him.  The  duke 
considering  this  as  a  full  reparation  to  his  honour,  instantly  forgave  the 
officer;  blowing  on  him,  besides,  a  considerable  present  as  a  comt>en- 
sation  for  his  wound.  Thus  the  affair  was  entirely  forgfotten  ;t  nor  would 
it  have  deserved  to  be  mentioned,  if  it  were  not  a  striking  example  of  the 
high  and  independent  spirit  of  the  Spanish  nobles  in  that  age,  as  well  as 
an  ii^tance  ot  the  emperor's  dexterity  in  accommodating  Eis  conduct  to 
the  circumstances  in  which  he  was  placed. 

Charles  was  far  from  discovering  the  same  condescension  or  lenity 
toward  the  citizens  of  Ghent,  who  not  long  aAer  broke  out  into  open  re- 
bellion against  his  government.  An  event  which  happened  in  the  year 
one  thousand  five  hundred  and  thirty-six,  gave  occasion  to  this  rash  insur- 
rection so  fatal  to  that  flourishing  city.  At  that  time  the  queen  dowager 
of  Hungary,  governess  of  the  Netherlands,  having  received  orders  from 
her  bn^er  to  invade  France  with  all  the  forces  which  she  could  raise, 
she  assembled  the  States  of  the  United  Provinces,  and  obtained  from  them 
a  subsidy  of  twelve  hundred  thousand  florins,  to  defray  the  expense  of 
that  undertaking.  Of  this  sum,  the  county  of  ^  Flanders  was  obliged  to 
pay  a  third  part  as  its  proportion.  But  the  citizens  of  Ghent,  the  m66t 
iKMisiderable  city  in  that  countiy,  averse  to  a  war  with  France,  with  which 
they  carried  on  an  extensive  and  gainful  ccnimerce,  refused  to  pay  their 
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quota,  and  contended,  that  in  consequence  of  stipulations  between  them 
and  the  ancestors  of  their  present  sovereign  the  emperor,  no  tax  could  be 
levied  upon  them,  unless  they  had  given  their  express  consent  to  the 
imposition  of  it.  The  governess  on  the  other  hand,  maintaiiied,  that  as 
the  subsidy  of  twelve  hundred  thousand  florins  had  been  granted  by  the 
States  of  Flanders,  of  which  their  representatives  were  members,  the^ 
were  bound,  of  course,  to  confi)rm  to  what  was  enacted  by  them,  as  it  is 
the  first  principle  in  society,  on  which  the  tranquillity  and  order  of 
government  depend,  that  the  inclinations  of  the  minority  must  be  over- 
ruled by  the  judgment  and  decision  of  the  superior  numl)er. 

The  citizens  of  Ghent,  however,  were  not  willine  to  relinouish  a  privi- 
lege of  such  high  importance  as  that  which  they  claimed.  Having  been 
accustomed,  under  the  government  of  the  house  of  Burgundy,  to  enjoy 
extensive  immunities,  and  to  be  treated  with  much  indulgence,  they  dis- 
dained to  sacrifice  to  the  delegated  power  of  a  regent,  those  rights  and 
liberties  which  they  had  often  and  successfully  asserted  against  their 
greatest  princes.  The  queen,  though  she  endeavoured  at  first  to  soothe 
tnem,  ana  to  reconcile  them  to  their  duty  by  various  concessions,  was  at 
last  so  much  irritated  by  the  obstinacy  with  which  they  adhered  to  their 
claim,  that  she  ordered  all  the  citizens  of  Ghent,  on  whom  she  could  lay 
hold  in  any  part  of  the  Netherlands,  to  be  arrested.  But  this  rash  action 
made  an  impression  very  diflferent  from  what  she  expected,  on  men  whose 
minds  were  agitated  with  all  the  violent  passions  which  indignation  at 
oppression  ana  zeal  for  liberty  inspire.  Less  affected  with  the  danger  of 
their  friends  and  companions,  than  irritated  at  the  governess,  they  openly 
despised  her  authority,  and  sent  deputies  to  the  other  towns  of  Flanders, 
conjuring  them  not  to  abandon  their  country  at  such  a  juncture,  but  to  con- 
cur with  them  in  vindicating  its  rights  against  the  encroachments  of  a 
woman,  who  either  did  not  know  or  aid  not  regard  their  immunities.  All 
but  a  few  inconsiderable  towns  declined  entering  into  any  confederacy 
against  the  governess ;  they  joined,  however,  in  petitionira:  her  to  put 
off  the  term  for  payment  of  the  tax  so  long,  that  they  might  have  it  in 
their  power  to  send  some  of  their  number  into  Spain,  in  ot&t  to  lay  their 
title  to  exemption  before  their  sovereign.  This  she  granted  with  some 
difficulty.  But  Charles  received  their  commissioners  with  a  haughtiness 
to  which  they  were  not  accustomed  from  their  ancient  princes,  and  enjoin- 
ing them  to  yield  the  same  respectful  obedience  to  his  sister,  which  they 
owed  to  him  in  person,  remitted  the  examination  of  their  claim  to  the 
council  of  Malines.  This  court,  which  is  properly  a  standing  committee 
of  the  parliament  or  states  of  the  country,  ana  which  possesses  the 
supreme  jurisdiction  in  all  matters  civil  as  well  as  criminal,*  pronounced 
the  claim  of  the  citizens  of  Ghent  to  be  ill-founded,  and  appointed  them 
forthwith  to  pay  their  proportion  of  the  tax. 

Enraged  at  this  decision,  which  they  considered  as  notoriously  unjust, 
and  rendered  desperate  on  seeing  their  rights  betrayed  by  that  very  court 
which  was  bound  to  protect  them,  the  people  of  Ghent  ran  to  arms  in  a 
tumultuary  manner  ;  drove  such  of  the  nobility  as  resided  among  them 
out  of  the  city ;  secured  several  of  the  emperor's  officers ;  put  one  of 
them  to  the  torture,  whom  they  accused  of  having  stolen  or  destroyed  the 
record  that  contained  a  ratification  of  the  privileges  of  exemption  from 
taxes  which  they  pleaded ;  chose  a  council  to  which  they  committed  the 
direction  of  their  affairs ;  gave  orders  for  repairing  and  adding  to  their 
fortifications ;  and  openly  erected  the  standard  of  rebellion  against  their 
sovereign.!    Sensible,  however,  of  their  inability  to  support  what  ^eir 
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zeal  had  prompted  them  to  undertake,  and  desirous  of  secunng*  a  pit>> 
lector  against  the  formidable  forces  by  which  they  might  expect  soon  to 
be  attacked,  they  sent  some  of  their  number  to  Francis,  offering  not  only 
to  acknowledge  him  as  their  sovereign,  and  to  put  him  in  immediate  pos- 
session of  Ghent,  but  to  assist  him  with  all  their  forces  in  recoverii^  tnose 
provinces  in  the  Netherlands,  which  had  anciently  belonged  to  the  crown 
of  France,  and  had  been  so  lately  re-united  to  it  by  the  decree  of  the 
parliament  of  Paris.  This  unexpected  pr6position  coming  from  persons 
who  had  it  in  their  power  to  have  performed  instantly  one  part  of  what 
the^  undertook,  and  who  could  contribute  so  efiectually  towards  the  exe- 
cution of  the  whole,  opened  great  as  well  as  alluring  prospects  to  Francis's 
ambition.  The  counties  of  Flanders  and  Artois  were  of  grater  value 
than  the  dutchy  ot  Milan,  whicb  he  had  so  long  laboured  to  acquire  with 
passionate  but  fruitless  desire;  their  situation  with  respect  to  France 
rendered  it  more  easy  to  conquer  or  to  defend  them ;  and  they  might  be 
formed  into  a  separate  principality  for  the  duke  of  Orleans,  no  less  suit- 
able to  his  dignity  than  that  which  his  father  aimed  at  obtaining.  To 
this,  the  Flemings,  who  were  acquainted  with  the  French  manners  and 
government,  would  not  have  been  averse  ;  and  his  own  subjects,  weaiy  of 
their  destructive  expeditions  into  Italy,  would  have  turned  their  arms 
towards  this  quarter  with  more  good  will,  and  with  greater  vigour. 
Several  considerations,  nevertheless,  prevented  Francis  from  laying  hold 
of  this  opportunity^  the  most  favouraole  in  appearance  which  oad  ever 
presentea  itself,  of  extending  his  own  dominions,  or  distressing  the  em- 
peror. From  the  time  of  their  interview  at  Aigues-mortes,  Charles  had 
continued  to  court  the  king  of  France  with  wonderful  attention ;  and  often 
flattered  him  with  hopes  of  gratifying  at  last  his  wishes  concerning  the 
Milanese,  by  granting  the  investiture  of  it  either  to  him  or  to  one  of  his 
sons.  But  though  these  hopes  and  promises  were  thrown  out  with  no 
other  intention  tnan  to  detacn  him  from  his  confederacy  with  the  grand 
seignior,  or  to  raise  suspicions  in  Solyman's  mind  by  the  appearance  of  a 
coniial  and  familiar  intercourse  subsisting  between  the  courts  of  Paris  and 
Madrid,  Francis  was  weak  enough  to  catch  at  the  shadow  by  which  he 
had  been  so  oAen  amused,  and  from  eagerness  to  seize  it,  relinauished 
what  must  have  proved  a  more  substantial  acquisition.  Besides  this,  the 
dauphin,  jealous  to  excess  of  his  brother,  and  unwilling  that  a  prince  who 
seeDTkcd  to  be  of  a  restless  and  enterprising  nature,  should  obtain  an  esta- 
blishment, which  from  its  situation  mi^t  be  considered  almost  as  a  domestic 
one,  made  use  of  Montmorency,  who,  by  a  singular  piece  of  good  fortune, 
was  at  the  same  time  the  favourite  of  the  father  ana  of  the  son,  to  defeat 
the  application  of  the  Flemings,  and  to  divert  the  king  from  espousing 
their  cause.  Montmorency,  accordingly,  represented,  in  strong  terms,  the 
reputation  and  power  which  Francis  would  acquire  by  recovering  that 
jfbotin?  which  he  formerly  had  in  Italy,  and  that  nothing  would  be  «o 
efficacious  to  overcome  the  emperor's  aversion  to  this  as  a  sacred  adherence 
to  the  truce,  and  refusing,  on  an  occasion  so  inviting,  to  countenance  the 
lebellious  subjects  of  his  rival.  •  Francis,  apt  of  himself  to  overrate  the 
▼alue  of  the  5lilanese,  because  he  estimated  it  from  the  length  of  time  as 
ivell  as  from  the  great  efforts  which  he  had  employed  in  order  to  recon- 
quer it,  and  tond  ot  e veiy  action  which  had  the  appearance  of  generosity, 
assented  without  difficulty  to  sentiments  so  agreeable  to  his  own,  rejected 
the  propositk)ns  of  the  citizens  of  Ghent,  and  dismissed  their  deputies  with 
a  harsh  answer.* 

Not  satisfied  with  this,  by  a  further  refinement  in  generosity,  he  com- 
municated to  the  emperor  his  whole  negotiation  with  the  malecontents, 
and  all  that  he  knew  of  their  schemes  and  intentions,  t     This  convincing 
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proof  of  Francis's  disinterestedness  relieved  Charles  from  the  most  dis 
quieting  apprehensions,  and  opened  a  way  to  extricate  himself  out  of  all 
his  difficulties.  He  had  already  received  full  information  of  all  the  trans- 
actions in  the  Netherlands,  and  of  the  rage  with  which  the  people  of 
Ghent  had  taken  arms  against  his  government.  He  was  thoroughly 
acquainted  with  the  genius  and  qualities  of  his  subjects  in  that  country: 
with  their  love  of  liberty ;  their  attachment  to  their  ancient  priviieees  and 
customs ;  as  well  as  the  invincible  obstinacy  with  which  their  mincu^  slow 
but  firm  and  oersevering,  adhered  to  any  measure  on  which  they  had  deli- 
berately resolved.  He  easily  saw  what  encouragement  and  support  they 
might  nave  derived  from  the  assistance  of  France;  and  though  now  free 
from  any  danger  on  that  quarter,  he  was  still  sensible  that  some  immediate 
as  weU  as  vigorous  interposition  was  necessary,  in  order  to  prevent  the 
spirit  of  disanection  from  spreading  in  a  country  where  the  number  of 
cities,  the  multitude  of  people,  togetner  with  tlie  great  wealth  diffused 
among  them  by  commerce,  rendered  it  peculiarly  formidable,  and  would 
supply  it  with  inexhaustible  resources.  No  expedient,  after,  long  delibe- 
ration, appeared  to  him  so  effectual  as  his  going  in  person  to  the  Nether- 
lands ;  and  the  governess  bis  sister  being  of  the  same  opinion,  warmly 
solicited  him  to  undertake  the  journey.  There  were  only  two  routes 
which  he  could  take ;  one  by  land  through  Italy  and  Germany,  the  other 
entirely  by  sea,  from  some  port  in  Spain  to  one  in  the  Low-Countries 
But  the  former  was  more  teaious  than  suited  the  present  exigency  of  his 
affairs ;  nor  could  he  in  consistency  with  his  dignity,  or  even  his  safety, 
pass  through  Germany  without  such  a  train  both  of  attendants  and  of  troops, 
as  would  nave  added  greatly  to  the  time  he  must  have  consumed  in  bis 
journey ;  the  latter  was  dangerous  at  this  season,  and  while  he  remained 
uncertain  with  respect  to  the  friendship  of  the  king  of  England,  was  not 
to  be  ventured  upon,  unless  under  the  convoy  of  a  powerful  fleet.  This 
perplexing  situation,  in  wbicb  he  was  under  the  necessity  of  choosing, 
and  did  not  know  what  to  choose,  inspired  him  at  last  witn  the  singular 
and  seemingly  extravagant  thought  of  passing  through  France,  as  the  most 
expeditious  way  of  reaching  the  Netherlands.  He  proposed  in  his  council 
to  demand  Francis's  permission  for  that  purpose.  All  his  counsellors 
joined  with  one  voice  in  condemning  the  measure  as  no  less  rash  than  un- 
precedented, and  which  must  infallibly  expose  him  to  disgrace  or  to 
danger ;  to  disgrace,  if  the  demand  were  rejected  in  the  manner  that  he 
had  reason  to  expect ;  to  danger,  if  he  put  his  person  in  the  power  of  an 
enemy  whom  he  nad  often  oflfended,  who  had  ancient  injuries  to  revenge, 
as  well  as  subjects  of  present  contest  still  remaining  undecided.  But 
Charles,  who  had  studied  the  character  of  his  rival  with  greater  care  and 
more  profound  discernment  than  any  of  his  ministers,  persisted  in  his  plan, 
and  flattered  himself  that  it  might  be  accomplished  not  only  without 
danger  to  his  own  person,  but  even  without  the  expense  of  any  concession 
detrimental  to  his  crown. 

With  this  view  he  communicated  the  matter  to  the  French  ambassador 
at  his  court,  and  sent  Granville  his  chief  minister  to  Paris,  in  order  to  ob- 
tain from  Francis  permission  to  pass  through  his  dominions,  and  to  promise 
that  he  would  soon  settle  the  affair  of  the  Milanese  to  his  satisfaction.  But 
at  the  same  time  he  entreated  that  Francis  would  not  exact  any  new  pro- 
mise, or  even  insist  on  former  engagements,  at  this  juncture,  lest  whatever 
he  should  grant,  under  his  present  circumstances,  might  seem  rather  to  be 
extorted  by  necessity  than  to  flow  from  friendship  or  the  love  of  justice. 
Francis,  instead  of  attending  to  the  snare  which  sucn  a  slight  artifice  scarcely 
concealed,  was  so  dazzled  with  the  splendour  of  overcoming  an  enemy  by 
acts  of  generosity,  and  so  pleased  with  the  air  of  superiority  which  the 
rectitude  and  disinterestedness  of  his  proceedings  gave  him  on  this  occa- 
sion, that  he  at  once  assented  to  all  tfaiat  w^s  demaudecL    Judging  of  the 
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enij^eior'a  heart  by  his  own,  he  imdgined  that  the  sentiments  ofgratitude, 
arising  from  the  remembrance  of  good  offices  and  liberal  treatment,  would 
determine  him  more  forcibly  to  fulfil  what  he  had  so  often  promised,  than 
the  most  precise  stipulations  that  could  be  inserted  in  any  treaty. 

Upon  tnis,  Charles,  to  whom  every  moment  was  precious,  set  out,  not- 
withstanding the  fears  and  suspicions  of  his  Spanish  subjects,  with  a  small 
but  splendid  train  of  about  a  hundred  persons.  At  Bayonne,  on  tbe  fron- 
tiers of  France,  he  was  received  by  the  dauphin  and  the  duke  of  Orleans, 
attended  by  the  constable  Montmorency.  The  two  princes  offered  to  go 
into  Spain,  and  to  remain  there  as  hostages  for  the  emperor's  safety;  but  this 
he  rejected,  declaring,  that  he  relied  with  implicit  confidence  on  the  king\s 
honour,  and  had  never  demanded,  nor  would  accept  of  any  other  ple^e 
ibr  his  security.  In  all  the  towns  through  which  ne  passed,  the  greatest 
possible  magnificence  was  displayed ;  the  magistrates  presented  him  the 
keys  of  the  ^ates ;  the  prison  doors  were  set  open ;  and  by  the  royal  ho- 
nours paid  to  nim,  be  appeared  more  like  tbe  sovereign  of  the  country  than  a 
foreign  prince  [1540].  The  king  advanced  as  far  as  Chatelherault  to  meet 
him ;  their  interview  was  distinguished  by  the  warmest  expressions  of 
friendship  and  regard.  They  proceeded  together  towards  Paris,  and 
presented  to  the  inhabitants  of  that  city,  the  extraordinary  spectacle  of  two 
rival  monarchs,  whose  enmity  had  disturbed  and  laid  waste  Europe  during 
twenty  years,  making  their  solemn  entry  together  with  all  the  symptoms  of 
a  confidential  harmony,  as  if  they  had  forgotten  for  ever  past  injuries,  and 
would  never  revive  hostilities  for  the  future.* 

Charles  remained  six  days  at  Paris ;  but  amidst  the  perpetual  caresses 
of  the  French  court,  and  the  various  entertainments  cx)nt rived  to  amuse  or 
fo  do  him  honour,  he  discovered  an  extreme  impatience  to  continue  hi» 
journey,  arising  as  much  from  an  apprehension  of  danger  which  constantly 
haunted  him,  as  from  the  necessity  of  his  presence  in  the  Low-Countries.^ 
Conscious  of  the  disingemiity  of  his  own  intentions,  he  trembled  when  he 
reflected  that  some  fatal  accident  might  betray  them  to  his  rival,  of 
lead  him  to  suspect  them  ;  and  though  his  artifices  to  conceal  them  should 
be  successful,  he  could  not  help  fearing  that  motives  of  interest  might  at 
last  triumph  over  the  scruples  ot  honour,  and  tempt  Francis  to  avail  himself 
of  the  advantage  now  in  his  hands.  Nor  were  there  wanting  persons 
among  the  French  ministers,  who  advised  the  king  to  turn  his  own  arts 
against  the  emperor,  and  as  the  retribution  due  for  so  many  instances  of 
fraud  or  falsehood,  to  seize  and  detain  his  person  until  he  granted  him  (u\\ 
satisfaction  with  resard  to  all  the  just  claims  of  the  French  crown.  But  n'^ 
considerati<m  could  induce  Francis  to  violate  the  faith  which  he  had 
pledged,  nor  could  any  argument  convince  him  that  Charles,  after  all  the 
promises  that  he  had  given,  and  all  the  favours  which  he  had  received, 
might  still  be  capable  of  deceiving  him.  Full  of  this  false  confidence,  he 
accompanied  him  to  St.  Qpintin ;  and  the  two  princes,  who  had  met  him 
on  the  borders  of  Spain,  did  not  take  leave  of  him  until  he  entered  his  do- 
minions in  tbe  Low-Countries. 

As  soon  as  the  emperor  reached  his  own  territories  [Jan.  24],  the  French 
ambassadors  demanaed  the  accomplishment  of  what  he  had  promised  con- 
cemir^  the  mvestiture  of  Milan  :  but  Charles,  under  the  plausible  pretext 
that  his  whole  attention  was  then  engrossed  by  the  consultations  necessary 
towards  suppressing  the  rebellion  in  Ghent,  put  off  tbe  matter  for  some 
time.  But  in  order  to  prevent  Francis  from  suspecting  his  sincerity,  he 
still  continued  to  talk  of  his  resolutions  with  respect  to  that  matter  in  the 
same  strain  as  when  he  entered  France,  and  even  wrote  to  the  king  much , 
to  the  sanse  purpose,  though  in  general  terms,  and  with  equivocal  expres- 
uooSf  which  he  might  afl^rwards  explain  away  or  interpret  at  pleasure.! 

*TlHMa.Hi8irUb.Ue.l4r   Hmik,J>9lM^r,9M,  f  lleaMirw  de  EiMcr  I.  SM 
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Meanwhile*  the  unfortunate  citizens  of  Ghent,  destitute  of  leaders,  ca^' 

Sable  either  of  directing  their  councils,  or  conducting  their  troops ;  aban- 
oned  by  the  French  king,  and  unsupported  bj  their  countrymen ;  were 
unable  to  resist  their  offended  sovereign,  wlio  was  ready  to  advance  against 
them  with  one  body  of  troops  which  he  had  raised  in  the  Netherlands,  with 
another  drawn  out  of  Germany,  and  a  third  which  had  arrived  from  Spain 
by  bea.  The  near  approach  of  danger  made  them,  at  last,  so  sensible  of 
their  own  folly,  that  tney  sent  ambassadors  to  the  emperor,  imploring  his 
mercy,  and  offering  to  set  open  their  gates  at  his  approach.  Charles,  with- 
out vouchsafing  them  any  other  answer  than  that  he  would  appear  among 
them  as  their  sovereign,  with  the  sceptre  and  the  sword  in  his  hand,  began 
his  march  at  the  hcKid  of  his  troops,  'i'hough  he  chose  to  enter  the  city 
on  the  twenty-fourth  of  Februaiy,  his  birth-day,  he  was  touched  with 
nothing  of  that  tenderness  or  indulgence  which  was  natural  towards  the 
place  of  his  nativity.  Twenty-six  of  the  principal  citizens  were  put  to 
death  [April  20]  ;  a  greater  number  were  sent  into  banishment ;  the  city 
^vas  declared  to  have  forfeited  all  its  privileges  and  immunities ;  the  reve- 
nues belonging  to  it  were  confiscated ;  its  ancient  form  of  government  was 
abolished ;  the  nomination  of  its  magistrates  was  vested  for  the  future  in 
the  emperor  and  his  successors ;  a  new  system  of  laws  and  political  admi- 
nistration was  prescribed  ;*  and  in  order  to  bridle  the  seditious  spirit  of  the 
citizens,  orders  were  given  to  erect  a  strong  citadel,  for  defraying  the  ex- 
pense of  which  a  fine  of  a  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  tiorins  Avas  imposed 
on  the  inhabitants,  together  with  an  annual  tax  of  six  thousand  tiorins  for  the 
support  of  the  garrison.t  By  these  rigorous  proceedings,  Charles  not  only 
punished  the  citizens  of  Ghent,  but  set  an  awful  example  of  severity  before 
Lis  other  subjects  in  the  Netherlands,  whose  immunities  and  privileges, 
partly  the  effect,  partly  the  cause  of  their  extensive  commerce,  circum- 
scribed the  prerogative  of  their  sovereign  within  verv  narrow  bounds,  and 
often  stood  in  the  way  of  measures  which  he  wished^  to  undertake,  or  fet- 
tered and  retarded  him  in  his  operations. 

Charles  having  thus  vindicated  and  re-established  his  authority  in  the  Low- 
Countries,  and  being  now  under  no  necessity  of  continuiiig  the  same  scene 
of  falsehood  and  dissimulation  *with  which  he  had  long  amused  Francis, 
began  gradually  to  throw  aside  the  veil  under  which  he  had  concealed  his 
intentions  with  respect  to  the  Milanese.  At  first,  he  eluded  the  demands  of 
the  French  ambassadors,  when  they  again  reminded  him  of  his  promises ; 
then  he  proposed,  by  way  of  equivalent  for  the  dutchy  of  Milan,  to  grant 
the  duke  of  Orleans  the  investiture  of  Flanders,  closing  the  offer,  how- 
ever, with  impracticable  conditions,  or  such  as  he  knew  would  be  rejected.J 
At  last,  being  driven  from  all  his  evasions  and  subterfuges  by  their  msisting 
for  a  categorical  answer,  he  peremptorily  refused  to  give  up  a  territory  of 
such  value,  or  voluntarily  to  make  such  a  liberal  addition  to  the  strength 
of  an  enemy,  by  diminishing  his  own  power.§  He  denied,  at  the  same 
time,  that  he  had  ever  made  any  promise  which  could  bind  him  to  an  action 
so  foolish,  and  so  contrary  to  his  own  interest.il 

Of  all  the  transactions  in  the  emperor's  life,  this,  without  doubt,  reflects 
the  greatest  dishonour  on  his  reputation. H  Though  Charles  was  not  ex- 
tremely scrupulous  at  other  times  about  the  means  which  he  employed  for 
accomplishing  his  ends,  and  was  not  always  observant  of  the  strict  precepts 
of  veracity  and  honour,  ho  had  hitherto  maintained  some  regard  for  the 
maxims  of  that  less  precise  and  rigid  morality  by  which  monarchs  think 
themselves  entitled  to  regulate  their  conduct.  But,  on  this  occasion,  the 
scheme  that  he  formed  ot  deceiving  a  generous  and  open-hearted  prince ; 

•  Lea  Contumes  el  Loix  da  Conipt^  de  Flandre,  par  Alex,  le  Grande,  3  torn.  fol.  Cambray,  1719, 
torn.  1.  p.  169.  t  Hard  .Aiinalea  BrabanUao,  vul.  i.  616.  X  Mem.  de  Bihier,  L  509.  514. 

^  Bibter,  L  519.  (j  BeUay,  3W,  306.  H  Jovii  Hiat.  lib.  zziftx.  p,  S36.  a. 
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the  illiberal  and  mean  artifices  by  which  he  carried  it  on  ;  the  insensibility 
with  which  he  received  all  the  marks  of  his  friendship,  as  well  as  ttie 
ingratitude  wi'a  which  he  requited  them,  are  all  equally  unbecoming  the 
di^it^  of  his  character,  and  inconsistent  lyith  the  grandeur  of  his  views. 

This  transaction  exposed  Francis  to  as  much  scorn  as  it  did  the  emperor 
to  censure.  After  the  experience  of  a  lori^  reign,  after  so  many  opportuni* 
ties  of  discoverinc^  the  duplicity  and  artifices  of  his  rival,  the  credulous 
simplicity  with  wnich  he  trusted  him  at  this  juncture  seemed  to  merit  no 
other  return  than  what  it  actually  met  with.  Francis,  however,  remon- 
strated and  exclaimed,  as  if  this  had  been  the  first  instance  in  which  the 
emperor  had  deceived  him.  Feeling,  as  is  usual,  the  insult  which  was 
offered  to  his  understanding  still  more  sensibly  than  the  injury  done  to  his 
interest,  he  discovered  such  resentment,  as  made  it  obvious  that  he  would 
lay  hold  on  the  first  opportunity  of  being  revenged,  and  that  a  war,  no  less 
rancorous  than  that  wnich  had  so  lately  raged,  would  soon  break  out  anew 
in  Europe. 

•But  singular  as  the  transaction  which  has  been  related  may  appear,  this 
year  is  rendered  still  more  memorable  by  the  establishment  of  the  order 
of  Jesuits ;  a  body  whose  influence  on  ecclesiastical  as  well  as  civil  affairs 
hath  been  so  considerable,  that  an  account  of  the  genius  of  its.  laws  and 
government  justly  merits  a  place  in  history.  When  men  take  a  view  of 
the  rapid  progress  of  this  society  towards  wealth  and  power ;  when  they 
contemplate  the  admirable  prudence  with  which  it  has  been  governed ;  when 
they  attend  to  the  persevering  and  systematic  spirit  with  which  ils  schemes 
have  been  carried  on ;  they  are  apt  to  ascribe  such  a  singular  institution  to  the 
superior  wisdom  of  its  founder,  and  to  suppose  that  he  had  formed  and 
digested  his  plan  with  profound  policy.  But  the  Jesuits,  as  well  as  the  other 
monastic  orders,  are  indebted  for  the  existence  of  their  order  not  to  the 
wisdom  of  their  founder,  but  to  his  enthusiasm.  Ignatio  Loyola,  whom  i 
have  already  mentioned  on  occasion'  of  the  wound  which  he  received  in 
defending  rampeluna,*  was  a  fanatic  distinguished  by  extravagancies  in 
sentiment  and. conduct,  no  less  incompatible  with  the  maxims  of  sober 
'reason,  than  repugnant  to  the  spirit  of  true  religion.  The  wild  adventures, 
and  visionary  schemes,  in  whicn  his  enthusiasm  engaged  him,  equal  any 
thing  recorded  in  the  legends  of  the  Romish  saints  ;  but  are  unworthy  of 
notice  in  history. 

Prompted  by  this  fanatical  spirit,  or  incited  by  the  love  of  power  and 
distinction,  from  which  such  pretenders  to  superior  sanctity  are  not  exempt, 
Loyola  was  ambitious  of  becoming  the  founder  of  a  religious  order.  Tlie 
plan,  which  he  formed  of  its  constitution  and  laws,  was  suggested,  as  he 
gave  out,  and  as  his  followers  still  teach,  by  the  immediate  inspiration  of 
heaven.t  But  notwithstanding  this  high  pretension,  his  design  met  at  first 
with  violent  opposition.  The  pope,  to  whom  Loyola  had  applied  for  the 
sanction  of  his  autbority  to  confirm  the  institution,  referred  his  petition  to  a 
committee  of  cardinals.  They  represented  the  establishment  to  be  un- 
necessary as  well  as  dangerous,  and  Paul  refiised  to  grant  his  approbation 
of  it.  At  last,  Loyola  removed  all  his  scruples  by  an  offer  which  it  was 
impossible  for  any  pope  to  resist.  He  proposed,  that  besides  the  three 
TOWS  of  poverty,  of  chastity,  and  of  monastic  obedience,  which  are  common 
to  all  the  orders  of  regulars,  the  members  of  his  society  should  take  a  fourth 
yow  of  obedience  to  the  pope,  binding  themselves  to  go  whithersoever  he 
should  command  for  the  service  of  religion,  and  without  requiring  any  thing 
from  the  holy  see  for  their  support.  At  a  time  when  the  papal  authority 
had  received  such  a  shock  Dy  the  revolt  of  so  many  nations  from  the 
Romish  church ;  at  a  time  wnen  every  part  of  the  popish  system  was 

*  SeeBookiLp.  150.       f  CbmpM  itDdudee  conUtationM  des  J^suHea  au  ParteiNntde  Pr» 
vtnce,  pv  M.4e  Mooclv,  p.  S85b 
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attacked  with  so  much  violence  and  success,  the  acqubition  of  a  body  of 
men,  thus  peculiarly  devoted  to  the  see  of  Rome,  and  whom  it  might  set 
inonposition  to  all  its  enemies,  was  an  object  of  the  highest  consequence. 
Paul,  instantly  perceiving  this,  confirmed  the  institution  of  the  Jesuits  by 
bis  bull  [Sept.  27] ;  granted  the  most  ample  privileges  to  the  members  of 
the- society;  and  apjwinted  Loyola  to  be  the  first  general  of  tlie  ordefi 
The  event  had  fully  justified  FauPs  discernment,  in  expecting  such  bene" 
ficial  consequences  to  the  sec  of  Rome  from  this  institution.  In  less  than 
half  a  century,  the  society  obtained  establishments  in  every  country  that 
adhered  to  tne  Roman  catholic  church ;  its  power  and  wealth  increased 
amazingly ;  the  number  of  its  members  became  great ;  their  character  as 
Well  as  accomplishnfents  were  still  greater;  and  the  Jesuits  were 
celebrated  by  the  friends,  and  dreaded  by  the  enemies  of  the  Romish  faith^ 
as  the  most  able  and  enterprising  order  m  the  church. 

The  constitution  and  laws  of  tiie  society  were  perfected  by  Laynez  and 
Aqua  viva,  the  two  generals  who  succeeded  Loyola,  men  far  superior  to 
their  master  in  abilities,  and  in  the  science  of  government.  They  framed 
that  system  of  profound  and  artful  policy  which  distinguishes  the  order. 
The  large  infusion  of  fanaticism,  mingled  with  its  regiuations,  should  be 
Imputed  to  Loyola  its  founder.  Many  circumstances  concurred  in  giving 
a  peculiarity  of^character  to  the  order  of  Jesuits,  and  in  forming  the  members 
of  it  not  onfy  to  take  a  greater  part  in  the  aii'airs  of  the  world  than  any  other 
body  of  monks,  but  to  acquire  superior  influence  in  the  conduct  of  them« 

The  primaiy  object  of  almost  alt  the  monastic  orders  is  to  separate  men 
from  the  world,  anu  from  any  concern  in  its  affairs.  In  the  solitude  and  silence 
of  the  cloister,  the  monk  is  called  to  work  out  his  own  salvation  by  extra- 
ordinary acts  of  mortification  and  piety.  He  is  dead  to  the  world,  and 
ought  not  to  mingle  in  its  transactions.  He  can  be  of  no  benefit  to  man- 
kind, but  by  his  example  and  by  his  prayers.  On  the  contrary,  the  Jesuits 
are  taught  to  consider  themselves  as  formed  for  action.  They  are  chosen 
soldiers,  bound  to  exert  themselves  continually  in  the  service  of  God,  and 
of  the  pope,  his  vicar  on  earth.  Whatever  tends  to  instruct  the  ignorant^ 
whatever  can  be  of  use  to  reclaim  or  to  oppose  the  enemies  of  die  holy  see^ 
is  their  proper  object.  That  they  may  nave  full  leisure  for  this  active 
service,  they  are  totally  exempted  from  those  functions,  the  performance 
ot  which  is  the  chief  business  of  other  monks.  They  api>ear  in  no  proces- 
sions ;  they  practise  no  rigorous  austerities;  they  do  not  consume  one  half 
of  their  time  in  the  repetition  of  tedious  offices.*  But  they  are  required  to 
attend  to  all  the  transactions  of  the  world,  on  account  of  the  influence  which 
these  may  have  upon  religion ;  they  are  directed  to  study  the  dispositions 
of  persons  in  high  rank,  and  to  cultivate  their  friendship;!  and  by^  the  veiy 
constitution,  as  well  as  genius  of  the  order,  a  spirit  of  action  and  intrigue  is 
infused  into  all  its  memoers. 

''  As  the  object  of  the  society  of  Jesuits  differed  from  that  of  tlie  other 
monastic  orders,  the  diversity  was  no  less  in  the  form  of  its  governnient. 
The  other  orders  are  to  be  considered  as  voluntary  associations,  in  wliicb 
whatever  afiects  the  whole  body  is  regulated  by  the  common  suffrage  of  all 
its  members.  Tte  executive  power  is  vested  in  the  persons  placed  at  the 
head  of  each  convent,  or  of  the  whole  society ;  the  legislative  authority  re- 
sides in  the  communi^^.  Affairs  of  moment,  relating  to  particular  convents^ 
are  determined  in  conventual  chapters ;  such  as  respect  the  whole  order 
are  considered  in  general  congregations.  But  Loyoia,  full  of  the  ideas  ol^ 
implicit  obedience,  which  be  had  derived  from  his  militaiy  profession,  ap- 
pointed  that  the  government  of  his  order  should  be  purely  mooarchical.  A 
general,  choeen  lor  life  by  deputies  from  the  several  provioceSi  possessed 

*  OoioBta  rendti  par  M.  dn  Monclar,  p.  ziii.  290.    Sur  la  Dcitract.  dcs  Jeultea^  par  M.  d'AIca 
bert,  p.  43.       t  Comptepar  H.  de  Mouclar.  p.  Lfc 
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power  that  was  supreme  and  independenty  extending  ta  eveiy  penoD,  and 
to  eveiy  case.  He,  by  his  sole  authority,  nominated  provincials,  recton, 
and  every  other  officer  employed  in  the  government  of  the  societjr»  and 
could  remove  them  at  pleasure.  In  him  was  vested  the  sovereign  adminis- 
tration of  the  revenues  and  funds  of  the  order.  Every  member  belonging 
to  it  was  at  his  disposal ;  and  by  his  uncontrollable  mandate,  he  could 
impose  on  them  any  task,  or  employ  them  in  what  service  soever  he  pleased. 
To  his  commands  they  were  reqmred  not  only  to  yield  outward  obedience, 
but  to  resign  up  to  him  the  inclinations  of  their  own  wills,  and  the  senti- 
ments of  their  own  understandlngrs.  They  were  to  listen  to  his  injunctions, 
as  if  they  had  been  uttered  by  Christ  hmiself.  Under  his  direction,  they 
were  to  oe  mere  passive  instiuments,  like  clay  in  the  hands  of  the  potter : 
or  like  dead  carcasses  incapable  of  resistance.*  Such  a  singular  form  ot 
policy  could  not  fail  to  impress  its  chara<^er  on  all  the  members -of  the 
order,  and  to  give  a  peculiar  force  to  all  its  operations.  There  is  not  in 
the  annals  of  mankind  any  example  of  such  perfect  despotism,  exercised 
not  over  monks  shut  up  in  the  cells  of  a  convent,  but  over  men  dispersed 
among  all  the  nations  of  the  earth. 

As  the  constitutions  of  the  order  vest  in  the  ^neral  such  absolute  domi- 
nion over  all  its  members,  they  carefully  provide  for  his  being  perfectly 
informed  with  respect  to  the  character  and  abilities  of  bis  subjects.  Eveiy 
novice  who  offers  himself  as  a  candidate  for  entering  into  the  order,  is 
oblked  to  manifest  his  conscience  to  the  superior,  or  to  a  person  appointed 
by  mm ;  and  in  doing  this  is  required  to  confess  not  only  bis  sins  and  de- 
fects, but  to  discover  the  inclinations,  the  passions,  aiMi  the  bent  of  his 
aoul.  This  manifestation  must  be  renewed  every  six  months.f  The  so- 
ciety, not  satisfied  with  penetrating  in  this  manner  into  the  innermost  recesses 
of  tne  heart,  directs  each  member  to  observe  the  words  and  actions  of  the 
nc  vices ;  they  are  constituted  spies  upon  their  conduct ;  and  are  bound  to 
disclose  eveiy  thins[  of  importance  conceming  them  to  the  superior.  In 
order  that  this  scrutmy  into  their  character  may  be  as  complete  as  possible, 
a  long  noviciate  must  expire,  during  which  they  pass  through  the  seVeral 
gradations  of  ranks  in  the  society,  and  they  must  have  attained  the  full  age 
of  thirty-three  years  before  they  can  be  admitted  to  take  the  final  vows, 
by  which  they  become  professed  members.^  By  these  various  methods, 
the  superiors,  under  whose  immediate  inspection  the  novices  are  placed, 
acquire  a  thorough  knowledge  of  their  dispositions  and  talents.  In  order 
that  the  general,  who  is  the  soul  that  animates  and  moves  the  v^faole  sociehr, 
may  have  under  his  eye  eveiy  thing  necessaiy  to  inform  or  direct  him,  tne 
provincials  and  heads  of  the  several  bouses  are  obliged  to  transmit  to  him 
regular  and  frequent  reports  concerning  the  members  under  their  inspec- 
tion. In  these  they  descend  into  mmute  details  with  respect  to  the 
character  of  each  person,  his  abilities,  natural  or  acquired,  his  tem]}er,  his 
experience  in  affairs,  and  the  particular  department  for  which  he  is  best 
£tted.§    These  reports,  when  digested  and  arranged,  are  entered  into 

*  Complerenda  aa  Pviem.  de  Bretagne,  par  H.  de  Cbalotaia,  p.  41,  Sm.  Compte  par  M.  dft 
If  onclar,  83. 185. 343.  f  Compte  par  H.  de  Monclar,  p.  181,  Slc  X  Compte  par  M.  de  Mood. 
815. 341.    Bur  la  Deslr.  dea  Jea.  par  M.  d*  Alemb.  p.  30. 

$  M.  de  ChakitaiB  has  made  a  calculation  of  tlie  nmnber  of  theae  report!,  which  the  general 
of  the  Jeaalis  muat  amtually  receive  according  to  the  regulattone  of  the  society.  These  amount  In 
all  to  6584.  If  this  sum  be  divided  by  37,  the  number  of  provinces  in  the  order,  it  will  appear  tha; 
J77  reports  concerning  the  state  of  each  province  are  transmitted  to  Rome  annually.  Compte,  p.  53. 
Besides  this,  there  may  be  extraordinary  letters,  or  such  as  are  sent  by  the  monitors  or  spies  whom 
T  Jm  general  and  provinciala  entertain  in  each  house.  Compte  par  M.  de  Monet,  p.  431.  Hist,  des 
Jeauites,  Amet  1761.  tom.  1  v.  p.  56.  The  provhiclBls  and  heads  of  houses  not  only  report  conceming 
tbe  members  of  the  society,  but  are  boand  to  give  the  general  an  account  of  the  civil  aflkirs  in  tha 
comitiy  wherein  they  are  settled,  as  far  as  their  knowledge  of  these  may  be  of  benefit  to  religion. 
T'liia  condition  may  extend  to  every  particular,  so  that  the  general  is  Aimished  with  full  Information 
concerning  the  tranractions  of  every  prince  and  state  in  the  world.  Compte  par  M .  de  Honcl,  443. 
Bist  dea  ^sttit.  tbld.  p.  58.  When  the  affalis  with  respect  to  which  the  provincials  or  rectors  write 
sue  of  importance,  they  are  directed  to  use  ciphers ;  and  each  of  them  has  a  particular  ciidier  tun 
Uiefeneral.    Compte  par  M.  Chalotais,  p.  54.j 
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registers  kept  od  purpose,  that  tbe  general  may,  at  one  comprehensive  view» 
surrey  the  state  of  toe  society  in  every  comer  of  the  earth  ;  observe  tbe 
qualifications  and  talents  of  its  meml>ers ;  and  thus  choose,  with  perfect 
information,  the  instruments,  which  bis  absolute  power  can  employ  in  ai^ 
service  for  which  he  thinks  meet  to  destine  them.* 

As  it  was  the  professed  intention  of  the  order  of  Jesuits  to  labour  with 
unwearied  zeal  m  promoting  the  salvation  of  men,  this  engaged  them,  ot 
course,  in  many  active  functions.  From  their  first  institution,  the^  consi- 
dered tbe  education- of  youth  as  their  peculiar  province;  they  aimed  at 
being  spiritual  guides  and  confessors ;  tbe^  preacbed  frequently  in  order 
to  instruct  the  people  ;  they  sent  out  missionaries  to  convert  unbelieving 
nations.  The  novelty  of  tne  institution,  as  well  as  tbe  singularity  of  its 
objects,  ppocured  the  order  many  admirers  and  patrons.  The  governors 
of  I  he  society  had  the  address  to  avail  themselves  of  eveiy  circumstance  in 
its  favour,  and  in  a  short  time  the  number  a»  well  as  influence  of  its  members 
increased  wonderfully.  Before  tbe  expiration  of  the  sixteenth  centuiy, 
the  Jesuits  had  obtained  the  chief  direction  of  the  education  of  youth  m 
every  catholic  countiy  in  Europe.  They  had  become  the  confessors  ot 
almost  all  its  monarcbs,  a  function  of  no  small  importance  in  any  reign» 
but  under  a  weak  prince  superior  even  to  that  of  minister.  They  were 
the  spiritual  guides  of  almost  eveiy  person  eminent  for  rank  or  power. 
They  possessed  the  highest  degree  of  confidence  and  interest  with  the 
papal  court,  as  the  most  zealous  and  able  champions  for  its  authority. 
The  advantages  which  an  active  and  enterpriane:  bo^  of  men  might 
derive  from  ail  these  circumstances  are  obvious.  They  formed  the  minds 
of  men  in  their  youth.  They  retained  an  ascendant  over  them  in  their 
advanced  years.  They  possessed,  at  different  periods,  the  direction  of 
the  most  considerable  courts  in  Europe.  They  mingled  in  all  affairs. 
They  toc^  part  in  every  intrigue  and  revolution.  The  general,  by  means 
of  the  extensive  intelligence  which  he  received,  could  regulate  the  opera- 
tions of  the  order  with  the  most  perfect  discernment,  and  by  means  of  his 
absolute  power  could  carry  them  on  with  tbe  utmost  vigour  and  effect.t 

Together  with  the  power  of  the  order,  its  wealth  continued  to  increase. 
Various  expedients  were  devised  for  eluding  the  obligation  of  the  vow  of 
poverty.  The  order  acquired  ample  possessions  in  evenr  catholic  countiy ; 
and  by  the  number  as  well  as  magnificence  of  its  public  buildings,  together 
with  the  value  of  its  property,  moveable  or  real,  it  vied  with  the  most 
opulent  of  the  monastic  fraternities.  Besides  the  sources  of  wealth  com- 
inon  to  all  the  regular  clergy,  the  Jesuits  possessed  one  which  was  pecu- 
liar to  themselves.  Unoer  pretext  of  promoting  the  success  df  their 
missions,  and  of  facilitating  the  support  of  their  missionaries,  the^  obtained 
a  special  license  from  the  court  of  Home,  to  trade  with  the  nations  which 
ihej^  laboured  to  convert.  In  consequence  of  this,  they  ei^aged  in  an  ex- 
tensive and  lucrative  commerce,  both  in  the  East  and  West  Indies.  They 
opened  warehouses  in  different  parts  of  Europe,  in  which  they  vended 
their  commodities.  Not  satisfied  with  trade  alone,  they  imitated  the 
example  of  other  commercial  societies,  and  aimed  at  obtainii^  settlements. 
They  acquired  possession  accordingly  of  a  lai^e  and  fertile  province  in  the 
floutnem  continent  of  America,  ana  reigned  as  sovereigns  ovet  some 
hundred  thousand  subjects.;^ 

•  CkMnpte  par  M.  de  Moncl.  p.  915.  439.    Comptt  par  H.  de  Chatotala,  p.  58. 222. 

t  When  Loyola,  in  Uie  year  1540.  petitioned  Um  pope  to  auUiorize  the  ioBtUution  of  the  ofder, 
lie  bad  ^ly  tendiedplea.  But  In  the  year  1006,  alz^-elght  yean  after  their  fim  iostitution,  Uie 
number  of  Jewma  had  Increaeed  to  ten  thousand  five  faondied  and  eighty-one.  In  the  year  17iOL 
tbe  Older  poHoaied  twen^four  frofuMd  housea;  fifty-nine  bovaei  of  probation ;  throe  baiidied 
■nd  flxty  rMldiBBoea ;  afac  bnadnM  and  twelve coOefea;  two  hundred  mualona;  one  hundred  and 
tUbrWBilDiiletaiidboBnltaif'aeboQli;  and  ocKHlfltedof  19^JeaiU      Hltt.  dea  JatoUea,  ton  i 

^1  HM.  *■  l«i  It.  1»-JM,  *c 
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Unhappily  for  mankind,  tbe  vast  influence  which  the  order  of  Jesuits 
acquirea  by  all  these  different  means,  has  been  often  exerted  with  the 
most  pernicious  effect.  Such  was  the  tendency  of  that  discipline  observed 
by  the  society  in  forming  its  members,  and  such  the  fundamental  maxims 
in  its  constitutior^  that  every  Jesuit  was  taught  to  reg;ard  the  interest  of  the 
order  as  tbe  capital  object,  to  which  eveiy  consideration  was  to  be  sacri- 
ficed. This  spirit  of  attachment  to  their  order,  the  most  ardent,  perhaps, 
that  ever  influenced  any  body  of  men,*  is  the  characteristic  principle  of 
the  Jesuits,  and  serves  as  a  key  to  the  genius  of  their  policy,  as  well  as  to 
the  peculiarities  in  their  sentiments  and  conduct. 

As  it  was  for  the  honour  and  advantage  of  the  society,  that  its  membera 
should  possess  an  ascendant  over  persons  in  high  rank  or  of  great  power, 
the  desire  of  acquiring  and  preserving  such  a  direction  of  their  conduct, 
with  greater  facility,  has  led  the  Jesuits  to  propag^ate  a  system  of  relaxed 
and  pliant  morality,  which  accommodates  itself^to  the  passions  of  men, 
which  justifles  their  vices,  which  tolerates  their  imperfections,  which 
authorizes  almost  every  action  that  the  most  audacious  or  crafty  politician 
would  wish  to  perpetrate. 

As  the  prosperi^  of  (he  order  was  intimately  connected  with  the  pre- 
servation of  the  papal  authority,  the  Jesuits,  innuenced  by  the  same  prin- 
ciple of  attachment  to  the  interests  of  their  society,  have  been  the  most 
zealous  patrons  of  those  doctrines  which  tend  to  exalt  ecclesiastical  power 
on  the  ruins  of  civil  govermnent.  They  have  attributed  to  the  court  of 
Rome  a  jurisdiction  as  extensive  and  absolute  as  was  claimed  by  the  most 
presumptuous  pontiffs  in  the  dark  ages.  Thej  have  contended  for  the  entire 
independence  of  ecclesiastics  on  the  civil  magistrate.  They  have  published 
such  tenets  concerning  the  duty  of  opposing  princes  who  were  enemies  of 
the  catholic  faith,  as  countenanced  the  most  atrocious  crimes,  and  tended 
to  dissolve  all  the  ties  which  connect  suqjects  with  their  rulers. 

As  the  order  derived  both  reputation  and  authority  from  the  zeal' with 
which  it  stood  forth  in  defence  of  the  Romish  church  against  the  attacks 
of  tbe  reformers,  its  members,  proud  of  this  distinction,  have  ccoisidered 
it  as  their  peculiar  function  to  combat  the  opinions,  and  to  check  the  progress 
of  the  protestants.  They  have  made  use  of  every  art,  and  have  employed 
every  weapon  against  them.  They  have  set  themselves  in  opposition  to 
every  gentle  or  tolerating  measure  in  their  favour.  They  have  incessantly 
stirred  up  against  them  all  the  rage  of  ecclesiastical  and  civil  persecution. 

Monks  of  other  denominations  nave,  indeed,  ventured  to  teach  the  same 
pernicious  doctrines,  and  have  held  opinions  equally  inconsistent  with  the 
order  and  happiness  of  civil  society.  But  they,  from  reasons  which  are 
obvious,  have  either  delivered  such  opinions  with  greater  reserve,  or  have 

Eropagated  them  with  less  success.  Whoever  recollects  the  events  which 
ave  happened  in  Europe  during  two  centuries,  will  find  that  the  Jesuits 
may  justly  be  considered  as  responsible  for  most  of  the  pernicious  effiscts 
arising  from  that  corrupt  and  dangerous  casuistry,  from  tnose  extravagant 
tenets  concerning  ecclesiastical  power,  and  from  that  intolerant  spirit, 
which  have  been  the  disgrace  of  the  church  of  Rome  throughout  that 
period,  and  which  have  brought  so  many  calamities  upon  civil  society .f 

But  amidst  many  bad  consequences  flowing  from  the  institution  ot  this 
order,  mankind,  it  must  be  acknowledged,  have  derived  firom  it  some  con- 
siderable advantages.  As  the  Jesuits  made  the  education  of  youth  one  of 
their  capital  objects,  and  as  their  first  attempts  to  establish  collies  for  the 
reception  of  students  were  violently  opposed  by  the  universities  in  different 
countries,  it  became  necessary  for  them,  as  the  most  effectual  method  of 
ac<|uiring  the  public  favour,  to  surpass  their  rivals  in  science  and  industry. 
This  prompted  them  to  cultivate  tbe  study  of  ancient  literature  with 

*  Oonpiflj^il.  daMood.  p.Ses.  t  Eaesreloiwdie,  vt  JtoniMv,  took  vBt  ftll. 
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extraordinary  ardour.  This  put  them  upon  various  methods  for  facilitath^ 
the  instruction  of  youth ;  and  by  the  iomrovements  which  they  made  in  it, 
they  have  contributed  so  much  towaros  the  pro^ss  of  polite  learning, 
that  on  this  account  they  have  merited  well  of  society.  Nor  has  the  order 
of  Jesuits  been  successful  only  in  teaching  the  elements  of  literature ;  it 
has  produced  likewise  eminent  masters  in  many  branches  of  science,  and' 
can  alone  boast  of  a  greater  number  of  ingenious  authors  than  all  the  other 
religious  fraternities  Siken  together.* 

Fut  it  is  in  the  new  world  that  the  Jesuits  have  exhibited  the  most 
wonderful  display  of  their  abilities,  and  have  contributed  most  effectually 
to  the  benefit  of  the  human  species.  The  conquerors  of  that  unfortunate 
quarter  of  the  elobe  acted  at  first  as  if  thej  had  nothing  in  view,  but  to 
plunder,  to  enslave,  and  to  exterminate  its  mhabitants.  The  Jesuits  alone 
made  humanity  the  object  of  their  settling^  there.  About  the  beginning 
of  the  last  centuiy,  they  obtained  admission  into  the  fertile  provmce  (x 
Paraguay,  which  stretches  across  the  southern  continent  of  America,  from 
the  east  side  of  the  immense  ridge  of  the  Andes,  to  the  confines  of  the 
Spanish  and  Portuguese  settlements  on  the  banks  of  the  river  de  la  Plata. 
They  found  the  inhabitants  in  a  state  little  different  from  that  which  takes 
place  among  men  when  they  first  be^in  to  unite  together ;  strangers  to  the 
arts ;  subsisting  precariously  by  hunting  or  fishing ;  and  hardly  acquainted 
with  the  first  principles  of  subordination  and  government.  The  Jesuits 
set  themselves  to  instruct  and  to  civilize  these  savages.  They  taught 
them  to  cultivate  the  ground,  to  rear  tame  animals,  and  to  buildi  houses. 
They  brought  them  to  live  together  in  villages.  They  trained  them  to 
arts  and  manufactures.  They  made  them  taste  the  sweets  of  society ;  and 
accustomed  them  to  the  blessings  of  security  and  order.  These  people 
became  the  subjects  of  their  benefactors ;  who  have  governed  them  with 
a  tender  attention,  resembling  that  with  which  a  father  directs  his  chil- 
dren. Respected  and  beloved  almost  to  adoration,  a  few  Jesuits  presided 
over  some  hundred  thousand  Indians.  They  maintained  a  perfect  ecjuality 
among  all  the  members  of  the  community.  Each  of  them  was  obliged  to 
labour,  not  for  himself  alone,  but  for  the  public.  The  produce  of  their 
fields,  together  with  the  fruits  of  their  industiy  of  eveiy  species,  were 
depositea  in  common  store-houses,  from  which  each  individual  received 
eveiy  thing  necessaiy  for  the  supply  of  his  wants.  By  this  institution, 
almost  all  the  passions  which  disturo  the  peace  of  society,  and  render  the 
members  of  it  unhappy,  were  extinguished.  A  few  magistrates,  chosen 
from  among  their  countiymen  by  the  Indians  themselves,  watched  over 
the  public  tranquillity,  and  secured  obedience  to  the  laws.  The  sangui* 
naiy  punishments  frequent  under  other  governments  were  unknown.  An 
admonition  from  a  Jesuit,  a  slight  marK  of  infamy,  or,  on  some  singular 
occasion,  a  few  lashes  with  a  whip,  were  sufficient  to  maintain  good  order 
among  these  innocent  and  happy  people. t 

But  even  in  this  meritorious  e£(ort  of  the  Jesuits  for  the  good  of  man* 


*  M.  4*AleDibect  hu  observed,  Uwt  Uioagfa  the  Jeialti  bave  made  extraordinarx  piogreai  In 
eraditloa  at  every  apeclet;  though  they  can  reckon  up  many  of  their  breihren  who  have  been 
eminent  niatheroaticiaaa,  antlquartee,  and  critics;  though  ihey  have  even  fonned  some  oratoi*  or 
reputation ;  yet  the  order  baa  never  produced  one  man,  whose  mind  was  so  much  enl%htened  witlk 
sound  knowledge  as  to  merit  the  name  of  a  i^ilosopher.  But  It  seems  to  be  the  unavoidable  ^fect 
oT  monastfc}  education  to  contract  and  fetter  the  human  mind.  The  partial  attacfaBaent  of  a 
monk  to  the  interest  of  his  order,  which  is  oAen  InoompatiWe  with  that  of  other  citizens ;  the  habit 
of  implictt  obedience  to  the  will  of  a  superior,  together  with  the  ft«qnent  return  of  the  weariaom^ 
and  involoaa  duties  of  the  ctoister,  debase  his  fbcoltles  and  extinguish  that  generosity  of  seudmecit 
and  spirit,  which  (malifies  men  for  thinking  or  feeling  Justly  with  respect  to  wbal  is  proper  in  life 
oonducL    Father  Paul  of  Venice  is,  perhaps,  the  only  person  educated  In  a  cloister,  that  ever 

•Mogether  superior  to  Its  prejudices,  or  who  viewed  the  transactions  of  men,  and  reasoned  

log  the  iolSKSls  of  sodetv,  with  the  enlanedsentlmeniB  of  a  philosopher,  with  the  dlsrcinuiinm  oC 
a  man  conversant  in  afBws.  and  with  the  liberality  of  a  gentknnan. 

t  Hlatdu  Paraguay  par  Fere  de  Charlevoix,  torn.  il.4S,^.    Voyage  an  Peroa  par  Dan  G  Joan 
Ife  D  AM.  de  UUoa,  torn.  1. 540,  4fec.    Par.  4to  1799L 
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kind,  the  ^nius  and  spirit  of  their  order  have  mingled  and  are  diacemihle. 
They  plainly  aimed  at  establishing  in  Paraguay  an  independent  empiret 
subject  to  the  society  alone,  and  which,  by  the  superior  excellence  of  its 
constitution  and  police,  could  scarcely  have  failed  to  extend  its  dominion 
over  all  the  soutnera  continent  of  America.  With  this  view,  in  order  to 
"^prevent  the  Spaniards  or  Portuguese  in  the  a4jacent  settlements  from  ac- 
quiring any  dangerous  influence  over  the  people  within  the  limits  of  the 
province  subject  to  the  society,  the  Jesuits  enaeavoured  to  inspire  the  In- 
dians with  hatred  and  contempt  of  these  nations.  They  cut  off  all  inter- 
course between  their  subjects  and  the  Spanish  or  Portuguese  settlements. 
They  prohibited  any  private  trader  of  either  nation  from  entering  their 
territories.  When  tney  were  obliged  to  admit  any  person  in  a  public  cha- 
racter from  the  neighbouring  governments,  thev  did  not  permit  him  tohave 
any  conversation  with  their  subjects,  and  no  Indian  was  allowed  even  to 
enter  the  house  where  these  strangers  resided,  unless  in  the  presence  of  a 
Jesuit.  In  order  to  render  any  communication  between  them  as  difficult  as 
possible,  they  industriously  avoided  giving  the  Indians  any  knowledge  of 
the  Spanish,  or  of  any  other  European  language ;  but  encouraged  the  dif- 
ferent tribes,  which  they  had  civilized,  to  acquire  a  certain  dialect  of  the 
Indian  toneue,  and  laboured  to  make  that  the  universal  language  through- 
out their  dominions.  As  all  these  precautions,  without  military  force, 
would  have  been  insufficient  to  have  rendered  their  empire  secure  and 
permanent,  they  instructed  their  subjects  in  the  European  arts  of  war. 
They  formed  tnem  into  bodies  of  cavalry  and  infantiy,  completely -armed 
and  regularly  disciplined.  They  provided  a  great  train  of  artiUeiy,  as 
well  as  magazines  stored  with  all  the  implements  of  war.  Thus  they 
established  an  army  so  numerous  and  well  appointed,  as  to  be  formidable 
in  a  countij,  where  a  few  sickly  and  ill-disciplined  battalions  composed 
all  the  military  force  kept  on  foot  by  the  Spaniards  or  Portu^ese.^ 

The  Jesuits  gained  no  considerable  degree  of  power  during  the  reign 
of  Charles  V.,  who,  with  his  usual  sagacity,  discerned  the  dangerous  ten- 
dency of  the  institution,  and  checked  its  progress.!  But  as  the  order  was 
founded  in  the  period  of  which  I  write  the  history,  and  as  the  age  to 
which  I  address  this  work  hath  seen  its  fall,  the  view  which  I  have  exhi- 
bited of  the  laws  and  genius  of  tiiis  formidable  body  will  not,  I  hope,  be 
unacceptable  to  my  readers ;  especially  as  one  circumstance  has  enabled 
me  to  enter  into  this  detail  with  particular  advantage.  Europe  had  ob- 
served, for  two  centuries,  the  ambition  and  power  of  the  order.  But 
while  it  felt  many  fatal  effects  of  these,  it  coula  not  fully  discern  tife  causes 
to  which  they  were  to  be  imputed.  It  was  unacquainted  with  many  of 
the  singular  regulations  in  the  political  constitution  or  government  of  the 
Jesuits,  which  formed  the  enterprising  spirit  of  intrigue  that  distinguished 
Its  members,  and  elevated  the  body  itself  to  such  a  height  of  povf^er. '  It 
was  a  fundamental  maxim  with  the  Jesuits,  from  their  £st  institution,  not 
to  publish  the  rules  of  their  order.  These  they  kept  concealed  as  an  im- 
penetrable mystery.  They  never  communicated  tnem  to  strangers ;  nor 
eren  to  the  greater  part  of  their  own  members.  They  refused  to  produce 
them  when  required  by  courts  of  justice  ;|  and  by  a  strange  solecism  in 
policy,  the  civilpower  m  different  countries  authorized  or  connived  at  the 
establishment  of  an  order  of  men,  whose  constitution  and  laws  were  cpn^ 
cealed  with  a  solicitude  which  alone  was  a  good  reason  for  excluding 
them.  During  the  prosecutions  lately  carried  on  against  them  in  Portui^al 
and  France,  the  Jesuits  have  been  so  inconsiderate  as  to  produce  the  mys- 
terious  volumes  of  their  institute.  By  the  aid  of  these  authentic  records, 
the  principles  of  their  government  may  be  delineated,  and  the  sources  of 

*  VovaitB  de  Joan  St  de  UOoa,  torn.  t.  549.  Keeneil  des  toatM  les  Pieces  qui  out  para  nr !«"  ^f- 
Airee  des  Jeeoitea  en  Ponoial,  torn.  L  p.  7,  &«.  t  Con1pte9arM.de  Moiwl.pw30.  tBM. 
dcsJea.  torn.  Ul.  930,  Ice.    Compie  par  M.  da  CkaloC,  p.  as. 
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tliefr  pow^r  investigated  with  a  degree  of  certaintj  and  precision,  whicb, 
previous  to  that  event,  it  was  impossible  to  attain.*  But  as  I  have  pointed 
out  the  dangerous  tendency  of  the  constitution  and  spirit  of  the  order  with 
the  fineedom  becoming  an  historian,  the  candour  and  impartiality  no  less 
requisite  in  that  character  call  on  me  to  add  one  observation,  that  no  class 
of  regular  cleigy  in  the  Romish  church  has  been  more  eminent  for  decency 
and  even  purity  of  manners,  than  the  major  part  of  the  order  of  Jesuits.t 
The  maxims  of  an  intriguing;,  ambitious,  mterested  policy,  might  influence 
those  who  governed  the  societ^r,  and  might  even  corrupt  the  heart,  and 
pervert  the  conduct  of  some  individuals,  while  the  plater  number,  en- 
gSLSed  in  literary  pursuits,  or  employed  in  the  functions  of  religion,  was 
ten  to  the  guidance  of  those  common  principles  which  restrain  men  from 
vice,  and  excite  them  to  what  is  becoming  and  laudable.  The  causes 
which  occasioned  the  ruin  of  this  mighty  body,  as  well  as  the  circum- 
stances and  effects  with  which  it  has  Men  attended  in  the  different  coun- 
tries of  Europe,  though  objects  extremely  worthy  the  attention  of  every 
intelligent  observer  m  human  affairs,  do  not  fall  within  the  period  of  this 
history. 

No  sooner  had  Charles  re-established  order  in  the  Low-Countries,  thao 
lie  was  obliged  to  turn  his  attention  to  the  affairs  in  Germany.  The  pro 
testants  pressed  him  earnestly  to  appoint  that  conference  between  a  select 
number  of  the  divines  of  each  par^,  which  had  been  stipulated  inf  the 
convention  at  Frankfort.  The  pope  considered  such  an  attempt  to  exa- 
mine into  the  points  in  dispute,  or  to  decide  concerning  them,  as  dero|^- 
tory  to  his  right  of  being  the  supreme  judge  in  controversy ;  and  being 
convinced  that  such  a  conference  woiild  either  be  ineffectual  by  deter- 
mining nothii^,  or  prove  dangerous  by  determining  too  much,  he  employed 
eveiy  art  to  prevent  it.  The  emperor,  however,  finding  it  more  for  his 
interest  to  soothe  the  Germans  than  to  gratify  Paul,  paid  little  regard  to 
his  remonstrances.  In  a  diet  held  at  Haguenaw  [June  35],  matters  were 
ripened  for  the  conference.  In  another  diet  assembled  at  Worms  [Dec 
6],  the  conference  was  begun,  Melancthon  on  the  one  side  and  Eckius  on 
the  other  sustaining  the  principal  part  in  the  dispute ;  but  afler  they  had 
made  some  progress,  tnough  without  concludinff  any  thing,  it  was  sus- 
pended by  the  emperor's  command,  that  it  might  be  renewed  with  greater 
iiolenmity  in  his  own  presence,  in  a  diet  summoned  to  meet  at  Ratia- 
bon  [1541].  This  assembly  was  opened  with  great  pomp,  and  with  a 
general  expectation  that  its  proceedings  would  be  vigorous  and  decisive. 
By  the  consent  of  both  parties,  the  emperor  was  intrusted  with  the  power 
01  nominating  the  perscxis  who  should  manage  the  conference,  which  it  was 
agreed  should  be  conducted  not  in  the  form  of  a  public  disputation,  but 
as  a  friendly  scrutiny  or  examination  into  the  articles  which  had  given  rise 
to  the  present  controversies.  He  appointed  Eckius,  Gropper,  and  Fdugf 
on  the  part  of  the  catholics ;  Melancthon,  Bucer,  and  Pistorius,  on  that  oi 
the  protestants ;  all  men  of  distinguished  reputation  among  (heir  own  ad 
herents,  and,  except  Eckius,  all  eminent  for  moderation,  as  well  as  desi 
rous  of  peace.    As  they  were  about  to  begin  their  consultations,  the  em 

§eror  put  into  their  hands  a  book,  composed,  as  he  said,  by  a  learned 
ivine  m  the  Low-Countries,  with  such  extraordinary  perspicuity  and  tern 
per,  as,  in  his  opinion,  might  go  far  to  unite  and  comprehend  the  two  con- 
tending parties.    Gropper  a  canon  of  Cologne,  whom  he  had  named 

*  Tbe  greater  pert  of  my  Infbrmatioil  ocmGeming  Uie  govcmroent  and  laws  of  the  order  of  Jesuits^ 
I  have  derived  from  the  reports  of  M.  de  Chalotais,  and  M.  de  Monclar.  I  rest  not  my  narrative, 
however,  apon  the  authority  even  of  these  respectable  magistrates  and  elegant  writers,  but  upon 
Innumerable  paaogea  which  they  have  extracted  ftom  the  constitutions  of  the  order  deposited  hs 
tlieir  hands.  Hospinian,  a  protestant  divine  of  Zurich,  in  his  Histaria  JetuHica^  printed  A.  D.. 
1619,  pubHsbed  a  small  part  of  the  consUtutions  of  the  Jesuits,  of  which  by  some  accident  be  haJ 
|ot  a  copy^  13-<54. 

t  aw  la  Deatmct.  des  Jw.  pw  M.  d' Alonbert,  p  55^ 
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«non^  tiie  manaren  of  the  conference,  a  man  of  address  as  weQ  as  of 
eindition,  was  afterwards  suspected  of  being;  the  author  of  this  short 
treatise.  It  contained  positions  with  regard  to  twenty-two  of  the  chief 
articles  in  theolpgj,  which  included  roost  of  the  questions  then  agitated 
in  the  controversy  between  the  Lutherans  and  the  church  of  Rome.  Bj 
ranging  his  sentiments  in  a  natural  order,  and  expressing  them  with  great 
simplicity :  by  employing  often  the  very  woras  of  scripturei  oi  of  the 
primitive  lathers;  by  softening  the  rigour  of  some  opinions,  and  explaining 
away  what  was  absurd  in  others ;  by  concessions,  sometimes  on  one  side, 
and  sometimes  on  the  other;  and  especially  by  banishing  as  much  as  pos- 
sible scholastic  phrases,  those  words  and  terms  of  arts  in  controversy, 
which  serve  as  badges  of  distinction  to  diflerent  sects,  and  for  which  theo- 
logians of^en  contend  more  fiercely  than  for  opinions  themselves ;  he  at 
last  framed  his  work  in  such  a  manner,  as  promised  fairer  than  any  thing 
that  had  hitherto  been  attempted  to  compose  and  to  tenninate  religious 
dissensions  * 

But  the  attention  of  the  age  was  turned,  with  such  acute  observation, 
towards  theological  controversies,  that  it  was  not  easy  to  impose  on  it  by 
any  ^loss,  how  artful  or'  specious  soever.    The  length  ana  eagerness  of 
the  dispute  had  separated  the  contending  parties  so  completely,  and  had 
set  their  minds  at  such  variance,  that  they  were  not  to  be  reconciled  by 
partial  concessions.   All  the  xealous  cathofics,  particularly  the  ecclesiastics 
who  had  a  seat  in  the  diet,  joined  in  condemnii^  Gropper's  treatise  as  too 
favourable  to  the  Lutheran  opinion,  the  poison  ofwhicn  neresy  it  conveyed, 
as  they  pretended,  with  greater  danger,  because  it  was  in  some  degree 
disguised.    The  ri^id  protestants.  es^iecially  Luther  himself,  and  his 
patron  the  elector  of  Saxony,  were  for  rejecting  it  as  an  impious  compound 
of  error  and  truth,  craftily  prepared  that  it  might  impose  on  the  weak« 
the  timid,  and  the  unthinking.    But  the  divine^,  to  whom  the  examination 
of  it  was  committed,  entered  upon  that  business  with  greater  deliberatioii 
and  temper.    As  it  was  more  easy  in  itself,  as  well  as  more  oonsistent 
with  the  dignity  of  the  church,  to  make  concessions,  and  even^alterations 
with  r^ard  to  speculative  opinions,  the  discussion  whereof  is  confined 
chiefly  to  schools,  and  which  present  nothing  to  the  people  that  either 
strikes  their  imagination  or  aflfects  their  senses,  they  came  to  an  accommo- 
dation about  these  without  much  labour,  and  even  defined  the  great  article 
concerning  justification  to  their  mutual  satisfaction.    But,  when  they  pro- 
ceeded to  points  of  jurisdiction,  where  the  interest  and  authority  of  the 
Roman  see  were  concerned,  or  to  the  rites  and  forms  of  external  worship, 
where  eveiy  change  that  could  be  made  must  be  public,  and  draw  the 
(bservation  of  the  people,  there  the  catholics  were  altogether  untractable ; 
Mor  could  the  church  either  with  safety  or  with  honour  abolish  its  ancient 
institutions.    All  the  articles  relative  to  the  power  of  the  pope,  the  autho- 
rity of  councils,  the  administration  of  the  sacraments,  the  worship  of 
saints,  and  many  other  particulars,  did  not,  in  their  nature,  admit  of  any 
temperament ;  so  that  after  labouring  long  to  bring  about  an  accommoda- 
tion with  respect  to  these,  the  emperor  found  all  his  endeavours  ineffectual. 
Being  impatient,  however,  to  close  the  diet,  he  at  last  prevailed  on  a 
majority  of  the  members  to  approve  of  the  following  recess  [July  28] ; 
^  That  the  articles  concerning  which  the  divines  had  agreed  in  the  con- 
ference, should  be  held  as  points  decided,  and  be  observed  inviolably  by 
all ;  that  the  other  articles,  about  which  they  had  differed,  should  be  re- 
ferred to  the  determination  of  a  general  council,  or  if  that  could  not  be 
obtained,  to  a  national  synod  of  Germany ;  and  if  it  should  prove  imprac- 
ticable, likewise,  to  assemble  a  synod,  that  a  general  diet  of  the  empire 
tbould  be  called  within  eighteen  months,  in  order  to  give  some  final  ju4g* 

«  floldsn  Cout.  Imper.  tt.  p.  Itt. 
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ment  upon  the  whole  controversy ;  that  the  emperor  should  use  all  his 
interest  and  authority  with  the  pope,  to  procure  the  meeting  either  of  a 
general  council  or  synod ;  that,  in  the  mean  time,  no  innovations  should  be 
attempted,  no  endeavours  should  be  employed  to  fain  proselytes ;  and 
neither  the  revenues  of  the  church,  nor  tne  rights  o?  monasteries,  should 
be  invaded.*** 

All  the  proceeding  of  this  diet,  as  well  as  the  recess  fn  which  they 
terminatea,  gave  ereat  offence  to  the  pope.  The  power, which  the  Ger- 
mans had  assumed  of  appointing  their  own  divines  to  examine  and  deter« 
mine  matters  of  controversy,  he  considered  as  a  veiy  dangerous  invasion 
of  his  rights ;  the  renewing  of  their  ancient  proposal  concerning  a  national 
sjmod,  which  had  been  so  often  rejected  by  him  and  his  predecessors,  ap- 
peared extremely  undutiful ;  but  the  bare  mention  of  allowujg[  a  diet,  com- 
posed chiefly  of  laymen,  to  pass  judgment  with  respect  to  articles  of  faith, 
was  deemed  no  less  criminal  and  profane  than  the  worst  of  those  heresies 
which  they  seemed  zealous  to  suppress.  On  the  other  hand,  the  proles* 
tants  were  no  less  dissatisfied  witn  a  recess,  that  considerably  abridged 
the  liberty  which  they  enjoyed  at  that  time.  As  they  murmured  loudly 
against  it,  Charies,  unwilling  to  leave  any  seeds  of  discontent  in  the  em- 
pire, granted  them  a  private  declaration  in  the  most  ample  terms,  exempt- 
ing them  from  whatever  they  thought  oppressive  or  iniurious  in  the  recess, 
and  ascertaining  to  them  the  full  possession  of  all  tne  privileges  which 
they  had  ever  enjoyed.t 

Extraordinary  as  these  concessions  may  appear,  the  situation  of  the 
emperor's  affairs  at  this  juncture  made  it  necessaiy  for  him  to  grant  them. 
He  foresaw  a  rupture  wjth  France  to  be  not  only  unavoidable,  out  near  at 
hand,  and  durst  not  give  any  such  cause  of  disgust  or  fear  to  the  protes- 
tants,  as  might  force  them,  in  self-defence,  to  court  the  protection  of  the 
French  king,  from  whom,  at  present,  they  were  much  alienated.  The 
rapid  progress  of  the  Turks  in  Hungary  was  a  more  powerful  and  ui^d/ 
motive  to  that  moderation  which  Charles  discovered.  A  great  revolution 
had  happened  in  that  kindgom ;  John  Zapol  Scepus  having  chosen,  as  has 
heen  related,  rather  to  possess  a  tributary  kingdom,  than  to  renounce  the 
royal  dignity  to  which  he  had  been  accustomed,  had,  by  the  assistance  of 
his  mighty  protector  Solyman,  wrested  from  Ferdinand  a  great  part  of 
the  counti^,  and  left  him  only  the  precarious  possession  of  the  rest.  But 
bein^  a  prince  of  pacific  auafities,  the  frequent  attempts  of  Ferdinand,  or 
of  his  partisans  among  tne  Hungarians,  to  recover  what  they  had  lost, 
peatly  disquieted  him ;  and  the  necessity  on  these  occasions,  of  calling 
m  the  Turks,  whom  he  considered  and  felt  to  be  his  masters  rather  than 
auxiliaries,  was  hardly  less  mortifying.  In  order,  therefore,  to  avoid  these 
distresses,  as  well  as  to  secure  quiet  and  leisure  for  cultivating  the  arts  and 
enjoying  amusements  in  which  he  delighted,  he  secretly  came  to  an  agree- 
ment with  his  competitor  [A.  D.  IB'SSL  on  this  condition ;  That  Ferdi- 
nand should  acknowledge  him  as  king  of  Hun^aiy,  and  leave  him  durini^ 
life,  the  unmolested  possession  of  that  part  ot  the  kingdom  now  in  his 
power ;  but  that,  upon  his  demise,  the  sole  rirht  of  the  whole  should  de- 
volve upon  Ferdinand.}  As  John  had  never  been  married,  and  was  then 
far  advanced  in  life,  the  terms  of  the  contract  seemed  very  favourable  to 
Ferdinand.  But,  soon  after,  some  of  the  Hungarian  nobles,  solicitous  to 
prevent  a  foreigner  from  ascending  their  throne,  prevailed  on  John  to  put 
an  end  to  a  lone  celibacy,  by  marryine  Isabella,  the  daughter  of  SijB^ismond 
king  of  Poland.  John  had  the  satistaction,  before  his  death,  which  ha^ 
pened  within  less  than  a  year  after  his  marriage,  to  see  a  son  bom  to  ibhent 

Bleidtn.  967,  frc    Pallav.  .  ly.  c.  11.  p.  138.    F.  Paal,  p.  88,    Seckend.  1.  in.  SS6.       t  Bleld. 
9B3.    Seckend.  366.    Dtt  Mont  Goipt  DIploiD.  W.  p.  II.  p.  90.  X  lumnhpffll  HiH.  Hum-  Ilk 
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fan  kingdom.  To  him,  without  re^^ing  his  treaty  with  Ferdinand, 
which  he  considered,  no  doubt,  as  void,  upon  an  event  not  foreseen  when  it 
was  concluded,  he  bequeathed  his  crown ;  appointing  the  queen  and 
Geoige  Martinuzzi,  bishop  of  Waradin,  guardians  of  his  son,  and  regents 
of  the  kingdom.  The  greater  part  of  the  Hungarians  immediately  ac* 
knowledged  the  young  prince  as  king,  to  whom,  in  memoiy  of  the  founder 
of  their  monarchy,  they  gavp  the  name  of  Stephen.* 

Ferdinand,  though  extremely  disconcerted  dy  this  unexpected  event* 
resolved  not  to  abandon  the  kingdom  which  ne  flattered  himself  with 
having  acquired  by  his  compact  with  John.    He  sent  ambassadors  to  the 
queen  to  claim  possession,  and  to  offer  the  province  of  Transylvania  as  a 
settlement  for  her  son,  preparing  at  the  same  time  to  assert  nis  right  by 
force  of  arms.    But  John  had  committed  the  care  of  his  son  to  persons, 
who  had  too  much  spirit  to  eWe  up  the  crown  tamely,  and  who  possessed 
abilities  sufficient  to  defendit.    The  queen,  to  all  the  address  peculiar  to 
her  own  sex,  added  a  masculine  courage,  ambition,  and  magnanimity. 
Martinuzzi;  who  had  raised  himself  from  the  lowest  rank  in  nfe  to  his 
present  dignity,  was  one  of  those  extraordinary  men,  who»  by  the  extent  as 
well  as  variety  of  their  talents,  are  fitted  to  act  a  superior  part  in  bustline 
and  factious  times.    In  discharging  the  functions  of  his  ecclesiasticsu 
office,  he  put  on  the  semblance  of  an  humble  and  austere  sanctity.    In 
civil  transactions,  he  discovered  industry,  dexterity,  and  boldness.    During 
war,  he  laid  aside  the  cassock,  and  appeared  on  horseback  with  his  scimitar 
and  buckler,  as  active,  as  ostentatious,  and  as  gallant  as  any  of  his  coun- 
trymen.    Amidst  all  these  different  and  contradictory  forms  which  he 
could  assume,  an  insatiable  desire  of  dominion  and  authority  was  conspi- 
cuous.   From  such  persons  it  was  obvious  what  answer  Ferdinand  had  to 
expect.    He  soon  perceived  that  he  must  depend  on  arms  alone  for  reco- 
vering Hungary.    Having  levied  for  this  purpose  a  considerable  body  of 
Germans,  whom  his  partisans  amor^  the  Hungarians  joined  with  tneir 
yassals,  he  ordered  them  to  march  into  that  part  of  the  king[dom  which 
adhered  to  Stephen.    Martinuzzi,  unable  to  make  head  against  such  a 
powerful  army  in  the  field,  satisfied  himself  with  holding  out  the  towns,  all 
of  which,  especially  Boda,  the  place  of  greatest  consequence,  he  provided 
with  every  tning  necessary  for  defence  ;  and  in  the  mean  time  he  sent  am- 
bassadors to  Solyman,  beseeching  him  to  extend  towards  the  son  the  same 
imperial  protection  which  had  so  lone^  maintained  the  father  on  his  throne. 
The  sultan,  though  Ferdinand  used  nis  utmost  endeavours  to  thwart  this 
negotiation,  and  even  offered  to  accept  of  the  Hungarian  crown  on  the  same 
k^minious  condition,  of  paying  tribute  to  the  Ottoman  Porte,  hj  which 
Johia  had  held  it,  saw  such  prospects  of  advantage  from  espousing  the 
interest  of  the  young  king,  that  he  instantly  promised  him  his  protection ; 
and  commanding  one  army  to  advance  forthwith  towards  Hungaiy,  he  him- 
self followed  with  another.    Meanwhile  the  Germans,  hoping  to  terminate 
the  war  by  the  reduction  of  a  city  in  which  the  kin^  and  nis  mother  were 
shut  up,  had  formed  the  siege  of  Buda.    Martinuzzi,  having  drawn  thither 
the  strength  of  the  Hungarian  nobility,  defended  the  town  with  such  courage 
and  skill,  as  allowed  the  Turkish  forces  time  to  come  up  to  its  relief.    They 
instantly  attacked  the  Germans,  weakened  by  fatigue,  diseases,  and  deser- 
tion, and  defeated  them  with  great  slaughter.! 

Solyman  soon  after  ioined  bis  victorious  troops,  and  being  weaiy  of  so 
many  expensive  expeditions  undertaken  in  defence  oi  dominions  which 
were  not  his  own,  or  being  unable  to  resist  this  alluring  opportunity  of 
•eiztfig  a  kingdoo),  while  possessed  by  an  infant,  under  the  guardianship  of 
a  ^roman  and  a  priest,  he  adlowed  interested  considerations  to  triumph  with 
loo  much  facility  over  ihe  principles  of  honour  and  the  sentiments  of 
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humanity.  What  he  planned  ungenerously,  be  executed  by  fraud.  Havii^ 
prevailed  on  tbe  queen  to  send  ber  son,  Whom  he  pretended  to  be  desirous 
of  seeing,  into  bis  camp,  and  having,  at  tbe  same  time,  invited  the  chief  of 
the  nobility  to  an  entertainment  there,  while  they,  suspecting  no  treachery, 
gave  tbemselves  up  to  tbe  mirth  and  jollity  of  the  feast,  a  select  band  of 
troopb  by  the  sultan*s  orders  seized  one  of  the  fates  of  fiuda.  Being  tbus 
master  of  tbe  capital,  of  the  king's  person,  and  of  the  leading  men  among 
tbe  nobles,  be  gave  orders  to  conduct  tbe  queen,  together  with  her  son,  to 
Transylvania,  which  province  he  allotted  to  tbem,  and  appointing  a  basba 
to  preside  in  Buda  witb  a  laige  body  of  soldiers,  annexed  Hungary  to  the 
Ottoman  empire.*  The  tears  and  complaints  of  the  unhappy  queen  had 
no  influence  to  change  bis  purpose,  nor  could  Martinuzzi  eitner  resist  bis 
absolute  and  uncontrollable  command,  or  prevail  on  him  to  recall  it. 

Before  the  account  of  this  violent  usurpation  reached  Ferdinand,  he  was 
so  unlucky  as  to  have  despatched  other  ambassadors  to  Solyman  with  a 
fresh  representation  of  his  right  to  the  crown  of  Huneary,  as  well  as  a 
renewal  of  bis  former  overture  to  bold  the  kingdom  of  tne  Ottoman  Porte» 
and  to  pay  for  it  an  annual  tribute.  This  ill-timed  proposal  was  rejected 
witb  scom.  Tbe  sultan,  elated  with  success,  and  thinking  that  he  might 
prescribe  what  terms  he  pleased  to  a  prince  who  voluntarily  proffered 
conditions  so  unbecoming  bis  own  dignity,  declared  that  he  would  not  sus- 
pend the  operations  of  war,  unless  Ferdinand  instantly  evacuated  all  the 
towns  which  he  still  held  in  Hungary,  and  consented  to  tbe  imposition  of  a 
tribute  upon  Austria,  in  order  to  reimburse  tbe  sums  which  his  presump- 
tuous invasion  of  Hungary  had  obliged  the  Ottoman  Porte  to  expend  m 
defence  of  that  kingdom.f 

In  this  state  were  the  afl^irs  of  Hun^aiy.  As  the  unfortunate  events 
there  had  either  happened  before  the  dissolution  of  the  diet  at  Ratisbon, 
or  were  dreaded  at  that  time,  Charles  saw  the  danger  of  irritating  and 
inflaming  the  minds  of  the  Germans,  while  a  formidable  enemy  was  ready 
to  break  into  tbe  empire ;  and  perceived  that  be  could  not  expect  any 
vigorous  assistance  either  towards  the  recoveiy  of  Hungary,  or  the  defence 
otthe  Austrian  frontier,  unless  he  courted  and  satis^d  the  protestants. 
By  the  concessions  which  have  been  mentioned,  he  gained  this  point,  and 
such  liberal  supplies,  both  of  men  and  money,  were  voted  for  carrying  on 
the  war  against  the  Turks,  as  left  him  under  little  anxiety  about  the  secu 
rity  of  Germany  during  the  next  campaign.^ 

immediately  upon  the  conclusion  of  the  diet,  the  emperor  set  out  for 
Italy.  As  he  passed  through  Lucca,  he  had  a  short  interview  witb  the 
pope ;  but  nothing  could  be  concluded  concerning  the  proper  method  of 
composing  the  religious  disputes  in  Germany,  between  two  princes,  whose 
views  and  interests  with  regard  to  that  matter  were  at  this  juncture  so 
opposite.  The  pope's  endeavours  to  remove  the  causes  of  discord  between 
Charles  and  Francis,  and  to  extinguish  those  mutual  animosities  which 
threatened  to  break  out  suddenly  into  open  hostility,  were  not  more 
successful. 

The  emperor's  thoughts  were  bent  so  entirely,  at  that  time,  on  the  great 
enterprise  which  he  had  concerted  against  Algiers,  that  be  listened  with 
little  attention  to  tbe  pope's  schemes  or  overtures,  and  hastened  to  join  his 
army  and  fleet.§ 

AWiers  still  continued  in  that  state  of  dependence  on  the  Turkish  empire 
to  which  Barbarossa  had  subjected  it.  Ever  since  be,  as  captain  Basha» 
commanded  the  Ottoman  fleet,  Alters  had  been  governed  by  rlasoen-A^ 
a  renegado  eunuch,  who,  by  passing  through  every  station  m  tbe  corsair's 
service,  bad  acquired  such  experience  in  war,  that  be  was  well  fitted  for  a 
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Btotion  which  required  a  man  of  tried  and  daring  courage.  Hascen,  ir 
order  to  show  bow  well  he  deserved  that  dignity^  carried  on  bis  piratical 
depredations  against  the  Christian  states  witn  amazing  activity,  and  out- 
did, if  possible,  Barbarossa  himself  in  boldness  and  crueltj.  The  com- 
merce of  the  Mediterranean  was  greatly  interrupted  by  his  cruisers,  and 
such  frequent  alarms  given  to  the  coast  oi  Spain,  tnat  there  was  a  necessity 
of  erecting  watch-towers  at  proper  distances,  and  of  keeping  guards  con 
stantly  on  foot,  in  order  to  descr3r  the  approach  of  his  sauadrons,  and  to 
protect  the  inliabitants  from  their  descents.*  Of  this  tne  emperor  had 
received  repeated  and  clamorous  complaints  from  his  subjects,  who  repre- 
sented it  as  an  enterprise  corresponding  to  his  power,  and  becoming  his 
humanity,  to  reduce  Algiers,  which,  since  the  conquest  of  Tunis,  was  the 
common  receptacle  of  all  the  free-booters ;  and  to  exterminate  that  lawless 
race,  the  implacable  enemies  of  the  Christian  name.  Moved  partly  by 
their  entreaties,  and  partly  allured  by  the  hope  of  addine  to  tne  gloiy 
which  he  had  acquired  by  his  last  expedition  into  Africa,  Charles,  before 
he  left  Madrid  in  nis  way  to  the  Low-Countries,  had  issued  orders  both  in 
Spain  and  Italy,  to  prepare  a  fleet  and. army  for  this  purpose.  No  change 
in  circumstances,  since  that  time»  could  divert  him  from  this  resolution,  or 
prevail  on  him  to  turn  his  arms  towards  Hungary ;  though  the  success  of 
the  Turi[s  in  that  country  seemed  more  immediately  to  require  his 
presence  there ;  though  many  of  his  most  faithful  adherents  in  Germany 
uiged  that  the  defence  of  the  empire  oueht  to  be  his  first  and  peculiar 
care ;  though  such  as  bore  him  no  good-will  ridiculed  his  preposterous  con- 
duct in  flying  from  an  enemy  almost  at  hand,  that  he  might  ^  in  quest  of 
a  remote  and  more  ignoble  loe.  But  to  attack  the  sultan  in  Hun^aiy,  how 
splendid  soever  that  measure  might  appear,  was  an  undertaking  which 
exceeded  his  power,  and  was  not  consistent  with  his  interest.  To  draw 
troops  out  of  Spain  or  Italy,  to  march  them  into  a  country  so  distant  as 
HungaiTy  to  provide  the  vast  apparatus  necessaiy  for  traiK<i)orting  thither 
the  artillery,  ammunition,  and  baggage  of  a  regular  arm  v.  and  to  push  the 
war  in  that  quarter,  where  there  was  little  prospect  oi  bringing  it  to  an 
issue  during  several  campaigns,  were  undertaking's  so  expensive  and 
unwieldy  as  did  not  correspond  with  the  low  condition  of  the  emperor's 
treasury.  While  his  principal  force  was  thus  employed,  bis  dominions  in 
Italy  and  the  Low-Countries  must  have  lain  open  to  the  French  king,  who 
would  not  have  allowed  such  a  favourable  opportunity  of  att^ckii^  them 
to  eo  unimproved.  Whereas  the  African  expedition,  the  preparations  for 
which  were  already  finished,  and  almost  the  whole  expense  of  it  defrayed, 
would  depend  upon  a  sii^le  effort ;  and  besides  the  security  and  satisfac- 
tion which  the  success  of  it  must  give  his  subjects,  would  detain  him  during 
so  short  a  space,  that  Francis  coi3d  hardly  take  advantage  of  his  absence, 
to  invade  bis  dominions  in  Europe. 

On  all  these  accounts,  Charles  adhered  to  his  first  plan,  and  with  such 
determined  obstinacy,  that  he  paid  no  regard  to  the  pope,  who  advised,  or 
to  Andrew  Doria,  who  conjured  him  not  to  expose  his  whole  armament 
to  almost  unavoidable  destruction,  by  venturing  to  approach  the  dangerous 
coast  of  Algiers  at  such  an  advanced  season  of  the  year,  and  when  the 
autumnal  winds  were  so  violent.  Having  embarked  on  board  Doria's 
galleys  at  Porto  Venere  in  the  Genoese  territories^  he  soon  found  that  this 
experienced  sailor  had  not  judged  wrong  concerning  the  element  with 
which  he  was  so  well  acquainted;  for  such  a  storm  arose,  that  it  was  v^th 
the  utmost  difficulty  and  danger  he  reached  Sardinia,  the  place  of  general 
rendezvous.  But  as  his  courage  was  undaunted,  and  his  temper  oden 
inflexible,  neither  the  renewed  remonstrances  of  the  pope  and  Dona,  nor  the 
dai^er  to  which  be  had  ahready  been  exposed  by  disregarding  their  advice 
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had  any  other  effect  than  to  confirm  him  in  his  ^tal  resolution.  The  force, 
indeed^  which  he  had  collected,  was  such  as  might  have  inspiied  a  prince 
less  adventurous,  and  less  confident  in  his  own  schemes^  with  the  most 
sanguine  hopes  of  success.  It  consisted  of  twenty  thousand  foot,  and  two 
thousand  horse,  Spaniards,  Italians,  and  Germans^  mostly  veterans,  together 
with  three  thousand  volunteers,  the  flower  ot  the  Spanish  and  Italian 
nobility,  fond  of  paying  court  to  the  emperor  by  attending  him  in  hb 
favounte  expedition,  and  eager  to  share  in  the  glory  which  uiey  believed 
he  was  going  to  reap ;  to  these  were  added  a  thousand  scMiers  sent  from 
Malta  by  the  order  oi  ot.  John,  led  by  a  hundred  of  its  most  rallant  knights. 

The  voyage,  from  Majorca  to  the  African  coast,  was  not  less  tedious,  or 
full  of  hazard,  than  that  which  he  had  just  finished.  When  he  approached 
the  land,  toe  roll  of  the  sea,  and  vehemence  of  the  winds,  would  not  permit 
the  trooi)s  to  disembark.  But  at  last  the  emperor,  seizing  a  favourable 
opportunity,  landed  them  without  opposition,  not  far  from  Aleiers,  and 
immediately  advanced  towards  the  town.  To  oppose  this  mi^ty  army, 
Hascen  haa  only  eieht  hundred  Turks,  and  five  thousand  Moors,  partly 
natives  of  Africa,  and  partly  refiigees  from  Granada.  He  returned,  how- 
ever, a  fierce  and  haughty  answer,  when  summoned  to  surrender.  But 
with  such  a  handful  of  soldiers,  neither  his  desperate  courage,  nor  consum- 
mate skill  in  war,  could  have  long  resisted  forces  superior  to  those  which 
had  defeated  Barbarossa  at  the  head  of  sixty  thousand  men,  and  which  had 
reduced  Tunis,  in  spite  of  all  his  endeavours  to  save  it. 

But  how  far  soever  the  emperor  might  think  himself  beyond  the  reach 
of  any  danger  from  the  enemy,  he  was  suddenly  exposed  to  a  more  dreadful 
calamity,  and  one  against  which  human  prudence  and  human  efforts 
availed  nothii^.  On  the  second  day  after  his  landing,  and  before  he  had 
time  for  any  thin|;  but  to  disperse  some  light  armed  Arabs  who  molested 
bis  troops  on  their  march,  the  clouds  began  to  gather,  and  the  heavens  to 
appear  with  a  fierce  and  threatening  aspect.  Towards  evening,  rain  began 
to  fail,  accompanied  with  violent  wind  ;  and  the  rage  of  the  tempest  in- 
creasing, during  the  night,  the  soldiers,  who  had  brought  nothing  ashore 
but  their  arms,  remained  exposed  to  all  its  fury,  without  tents,  or  shelter, 
or  cover  of  any  kind.  The  ground  was  soon  so  wet  that  they  could  not 
lie  down  on  it ;  their  camp  being  in  a  low  situation,  was  oveidowed  with 
water,  and  they  sunk  at  every  step  to  the  ankles  in  mud :  while  the  wind 
blew  with  such  impetuosity,  that,  to  prevent  their  fallii^,  they  were 
obliged  to  thrust  their  spears  into  the  ground,  and  to  support  themselves 
hj  taking  hold  of  them.  Hascen  was  too  vigilant  an  omcer  to  allow  an 
enemy  in  such  distress  to  remain  unmolested.  About  the  dawn  of  moni- 
ing,  he  sallied  out  with  soldiers,  who  having  been  screened  from  the  stonn 
under  their  own  roofs,  were  fresh  and  vigorous.  A  body  of  Italians,  who 
were  stationed  nearest  the  city,  dispirited  and  benumbed  with  cold,  fled 
at  the  approach  of  the  Turks.  The  troops  at  the  post  behind  them  dis- 
covered greater  courage ;  but  as  the  rain  nad  extinguished  their  matches, 
and  wetted  their  powder,  their  muskets  were  useless,  and  having  scarcely 
strength  to  handle  their  other  arms,  they  were  soon  thrown  mto  confusion. 
Almost  the  whole  army,  with  the  emperor  himself  in  person,  was  obliged 
to  advance,  before  the  enemy  could  be  repulsed,  who,  after  spreadiif^  such 
general  consternation,  and  killing  a  considerable  number  of  men»  retired  at 
last  in  good  order. 

But  all  feeling  or  remembrance  of  this  loss  and  danger  were  quickly 
obliterated  by  a  more  dreadful  as  well  as  afiectin^  spectacle.  It  was  now 
broad  dajr ;  the  hurricane  had  abated  nothing  of  its  violence,  and  the  sea 
appeared  aeitated  with  all  the  rage  of  which  that  destructive  element  is 
capable ;  all  the  ships,  on  which  alone  the  whole  anny  knew  that  their 
safety  and  subsistence  depended,  were  seen  driven  from  their  anchors^ 
some  dashing  against  each  othei^  some  beat  to  pieces  on  the  rocks,  many 
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forced  ashore,  and  not  a  few  ainking  in  the  waves.  In  less  than  an  hour, 
fifteen  ships  of  war,  and  a  hundred  and  forty  transports  with  eight  thousand 
men  perished ;  smd  such  of  the  unhappy  crews  as  escaped  the  fury  of  the 
sea,  were  murdered  without  mercy  hy  the  Arabs,  as  soon  as  they  reached 
knd.  The  emperor  stood  in  silent  anguish  and  astonishment  beholding 
this  fatal  event,  which  at  once  blasted  Sn  his  hopes  of  Success,  and  buried 
in  the  depths  the  vast  stores  which  he  had  provided,  as  well  for  annoying 
the  enemy,  as  ibr  subsisting  his  own  troops.  He  had  it  not  in  his  power 
to  afford  them  any  other  assistance  or  relief  than  by  sending  some  troops 
to  drive  away  the  Arabs,  and  thus  delivering  a  few  who  were  so  fortunate 
as  to  get  ashore  from  the  cruel  fate  which  their  companions  had  met  with. 
At  last  the  wind  began  to  fall,  and  to  give  some  hopes  that  as  many  ships 
might  escape  as  would  be  sufficient  to  save  the  army  from  perishmg  by 
famine,  and  transport  them  back  to  Europe.  But  these  were  only  hopes ; 
the  approach  of  evening  covered  the  sea  with  darkness ;  and  it  being  im- 
possible  for  the  officers  on  board  the  ships  which  had  outlived  the  storm 
to  send  any  intelligence  to  their  companions  who  were  ashore,  they  re- 
mained during  the  nijght  in  all  the  anguish  of  suspense  and  imcertamty. 
Next  day,  a  t^at  despatched  by  Doria  made  shift  to  reach  land,  with  in- 
formation, that  having  weathered  out  the  storm,  to  which,  during  fifty 
years  knowledge  of  Uie  sea,  he  had  never  seen  any  equal  in  fierceness 
and  horror,  he  had  found  it  necessary  to  bear  away  with  his  shattered 
ships  to  Cape  Metafuz.  He  advised  the  emperor,  as  the  face  of  the  sky 
was  still  lowering  and  tempestuous,  to  march  with  all  speed  to  that  place, 
where  the  troops  could  re-embark  with  greater  ease. 

Whatever  comfort  this  intelligence  afforded  Charles,  from  being  assured 
that  part  of  his  fleet  had  escaped,  was  balanced  by  the  new  cares  and 
perplexity  in  which  it  inxolved  him  with  regard  to  his  army.  Metafuz 
was  at  least  three  days*  march  from  his  present  camp ;  all  the  provisions 
which  he  had  brought  ashore  at  his  first  landing  were  now  consumed ;  his 
soldiers,  worn  out  with  fatigue,  were  hardly  able  for  such  a  march,  even 
in  a  friendly  country,  and  l^ing  dispirited  by  a  succession  of  hardships 
which  victory  itself  would  scarcely  have  rendered  tolerable,  they  were 
in  no  condition  to  undergo  new  toils.  But  the  situation  of  the  army  was 
such  as  allowed  not  one  moment  for  deliberation,  nor  left  it  the  least 
doubtful  what  to  choose.  They  were  ordered  instantly  to  march,  the 
wounded,  the  sick,  and  the  feeble  bein^  placed  in  the  centre ;  such  as 
seemed  most  vigorous  were  stationed  m  the  front  and  rear.  Then  the 
sad  effects  of  what  they  had  suffered  began  to  appear  more  manifestly 
than  ever,  and  new  calamities  were  added  to  all  those  which  they  had 
already  endured.  Some  could  hardly  bear  the  weight  of  their  arms ; 
others,  spent  with  the  toil  of  forcing  their  way  through  deep  and  almost 
impassable  roads,  sunk  down  and  died ;  many  perished  by  famine,  as  the 
whole  army  subsisted  chiefly  on  roots  and  berries,  or  the  flesh  of  horses, 
killed  by  the  emperor^s  order,  and  distributed  among  the  several  battal- 
ions ;  many  were  drowned  in  brooks,  which  were  swollen  so  much  by 
the  excessive  rains,  that  in  passing  them  they  waded  up  to  the  chin ;  not 
a  few  were  kUled  by  the  enemy,  who  during  the  greater  part  of  their 
retreat,  alarmed,  harassed,  and  annoyed  them  night  and  day.  At  last 
they  arrived  at  Metafuz :  and  the  weather  being  now  so  calm  as  to  re- 
store their  communication  with  the  fleet,  they  were  supplied  with  plenty 
of  provisions,  and  cheered  with  the  prospect  of  safety. 

During  this  dreadful  series  of  calamities,  the  emperor  discovered  great 
qualities,  many  of  which  a  long  continued  flow  of  prosperity  had  scarcely 
afforded  him  an  opportunity  of  displaying.  He  appeared  conspicuous  for 
firmness  and  constancy  of  spirit,  for  magnanimity,  forUtude,  humanity,  and 
compassion.  He  endured  as  great  haraships  as  the  meanest  soldier ;  he 
exposed  his  own  person  wherever  danger  threatened ;  he  encouraged  the 
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desponding;  visited  the  sick  and  wounded,  and  animated  all  by  his  words 
and  example.  When  the  army  embarked,  he  was  among;  the  last  who  left 
the  shore,  although  a  body  of  Arabs  hovered  at  no  g^reat  distance,  ready  to 
fall  on  the  rear,  dj  these  virtues,  Charles  atoned,  in  some  degree,  for  his 
obstinacy  and  presumption  in  undertaking  an  expedition  so  fatal  to  his 
subjects. 

The  calamities  which  attended  this  unfortunate  enterprise  did  not  end 
here ;  for  no  sooner  were  the  forces  got  on  board,  than  a  new  storm  arising, 
though  less  furious  than  the  former,  scattered  the  fleet,  and  obliged  them, 
separa  elyy  to  make  towards  such  ports  in  Spain  or  Italy  as  they  could  first 
reacn ;  thus  spreading  the  account  of  their  disasters,  with  all  the  circum- 
stances of  amavation  and  horror,  which  their  imagination,  still  under  the 
nfluence  of  fear,  suggested.  The  emperor  himself,  after  escaping  great 
dangers,  and  being  lorced  into  the  port  of  Bugia  in  Africa  [Dec.  2],  where 
ae  was  obliged  by  contrary  winds  to  remain  several  weeks,  arrived  at  last 
in  Spain,  in  a  condition  very  different  from  that  in  which  he  had  returned 
isom  his  former  expedition  against  the  infidels.* 
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The  calamities  which  the  emperor  suffered  in  his  unfortunate  enterprise 
against  Algiers  were  great ;  and  the  account  of  these,  which  augmented  in 
proportion  as  it  spread  at  a  greater  distance  from  the  scene  of  his  disasters, 
encouraged  Francis  to  be^m  hostilities,  on  which  he  had  for  some  time 
been  resolved.  But  he  did  not  think  it  prudent  to  produce,  as  the  motives 
of  this  resolution,  either  his  ancient  pretensions  to  the  dutchy  of  Milan,  or 
the  emperor's  dlsing[enuity  in  violating;  his  repeated  promises  with  regard 
to  the  restitution  ot  that  country.  The  former  might  have  been  a  good 
reason  against  concluding  the  truce  of  Nice,  but  was  none  for  breaking  it ; 
the  latter  could  not  be  ui]p;ed  without  exposing  his  own  credulity  as  much 
as  the  emperor*s  want  of  integrity.  A  violent  and  unwarrantable  action  of 
one  of  the  imperial  j^enerals  furnished  him  with  a  reason  to  justify  his  takii^ 
arms,  which  was  of^reater  weight  than  either  of  these,  and  such  as  would 
have  roused  him,  if  he  had  been  as  desirous  of  peace  as  he  was  eager  for 
war.  Francis,  by  signing  the  treaty  of  truce  at  Nice,  without  consulting 
Solyman,  gave  (as  he  foresaw)  great  offence  to  that  haughty  monarch,  who 
considered  an  alliance  with  him  as  an  honour  of  which  a  Christian  prince 
had  cause  to  be  proud.  The  friendly  interview  of  the  French  king  with 
the  emperor  in  Provence,  followed  by  such  extraordinary  appearances  of 
union  and  confidence  which  distinguished  the  reception  ot  Charles  when  he 
passed  through  the  dominions  of  Francis  to  the  Low-Countries,  induced 
the  sultan  to  suspect  that  the  two  rivals  had  at  last  foigotten  their  ancient 
enmity,  in  order  that  they  might  form  such  a  general  confederacy  against 
the  Ottoman  power,  as  had  been  long  wished  for  in  Christendom,  andoflen 
attempted  in  vain.  Charles,  with  his  usual  art,  endeavoured  to  confirm 
and  strengthen  these  suspicions,  b^  instructing  his  emissaries  at  Constanti- 
nople, as  well  as  in  those  courts  with  which  flyman  held  any  intelligence, 
to  represent  the  concord  between  him  and  Francis  to  be  so  entire,  that 
their  sentiments,  views,  and  pursuits,  would  be  the  same  for  the  future.t   It 
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was  not  without  difficulty  that  Francis  effiiced  these  impressions ;  hut  the 
address  of  Rincot],  the  french  ambassador  at  the  Porte,  togethei with  the 
manifest  advantage  of  carrying  on  hostilities  against  the  house  of  Austria  in 
concert  with  France,  prevailed  at  length  on  the  sultan  not  only  to  bansh 
his  suspicions,  but  to  enter  into  a  closer  conjunction  with  Francis  than  ever. 
Rincon  returned  into  France,  in  order  to  communicate  to  his  master  a  scheme 
of  the  sultan's  for  gaining  the  concurrence  of  the  Venetians  in  their  operations 
against  the  common  enemy.  Solyman  havine  lately  concluded  a  peace 
with  that  republic,  to  which  the  mediation  of  Francis  and  the  good  offices 
of  Rincon  had  greatly  contributed,  thought  it  not  impossible  to  allure  the 
.  senate  by  such  advantages,  as,  together  with  the  example  of  the  French 
monarch,  might  overbalante  any  scruples  arising  either  from  decency  or 
caution,  that  could  operate  on  the  other  side,  francis,  warmly  approving 
of  this  measure,  despatched  Rincon  back  to  Constantinople,  and  directing 
him  to  go  by  Vemce  along  with  Fregoso,  a  Genoese  exile,  whom  he 
appointed  his  ambassador  to  that  republic,  empowered  them  to  neeotiate 
the  matter  with  the  senate,  to  whom  Solyman  had  sent  an  envoy  lor  the 
same  purpose.*  The  marquis  del  Guasto,  governor  of  the  Milanese,  an 
officer  of  great  abilities,  but  capable  of  attempting  and  executing  the  most 
atrocious  actions,  got  intelligence  of  the  motions  and  destinations  of  these 
ambassadors.  As  ne  knew  how  much  his  master  wished  to  discover  the 
intentions  of  the  French  king,  and  of  what  consequence  it  was  to  retard  the 
execution  of  his  measures,  lie  employed  some  soldiers  belonging  to  the 
garrison  of  Pa  via  to  lie  in  wait  for  Rincon  and  Fregoso  as  they  sailed  down 
flie  Po,  who  murdered  them  and  most  of  their  attendants,  and  seized  their 
papers.  Upon  receiving  an  account  of  this  barbarous  outrage,  committed 
during  the  subsistence  of  a  truce,  aj^inst  persons  held  sacred  by  the  most 
uncivilized  nations,  Francis's  grief  for  the  unhappy  fate  of  two  servants 
whom  he  loved  and  trusted,  his  uneasiness  at  the  interruption  of  his  schemes 
by  their  death,  and  evei^  other  passion,  were  swallowed  up  and  lost  in  the 
indignation  which  this  msult  on  the  honour  of  his  crown  excited.  He 
exclaimed  loudly  against  Guasto,  who,  having  drawn  upon  himself  all  the 
infamy  of  assassination  without  making  any  discovery  of  importance,  as 
the  ambassadors  had  lefl  their  instructions  and  other  papers  of  consequence 
behind  them,  now  boldly  denied  his  being  accessary  in  Sioy  wise  to  the 
crime.  He  sent  an  ambassador  to  the  .emperor,  to  demand  suitable  repara- 
tion for  an  indignity,  which  no  prince,  how  inconsiderable  and  pusillanimous 
soever,  could  tamely  endure  :  and  when  Charles,  impatient  at  that  time  to 
set  out  on  his  African  expedition,  endeavoured  to  put  him  ofif  with  an  evasive 
answer,  he  appealed  to  all  the  courts  in  Europe,  setting  forth  the  heinousness 
of  the  injuiy,  the  spirit  of  moderation  with  which  he  had  applied  for 
redress,  and  the  iniquity  of  the  emperor  in  disregarding  this  just  request. 

Notwithstanding  the  confidence  with  which  Guasto  asserted  his  own 
innocence,  the  accusations  of  the  French  gained  greater  credit  than  all  his 
protestations ;  and  Bellay,  the  French  commander  in  Piedmont,  procured, 
at  length,  by  his  industry  and  address,  such  a  minute  detail  of  the  transac-> 
tion,  with  the  testimony  of  so  many  of  the  parties  concerned,  as  amounted 
almost  to  a  legal  proof  of  the  marquis's  guilt.  In  consequence  of  this 
opinion  of  the  public,  confirmed  by  such  strong  evidence,  Francis's  com- 

glaints  were  universally  allowed  to  be  well  founded,  and  the  steps  which 
e  took  towards  renewing  hostilities,  were  ascribed  not  merely  to  ambition 
or  resentment,  but  to  the  unavoidable  necessity  of  vindicating  the  honour 
of  bis  crown.T 

However  just  Francis  vaMi  esteem  his  own  cause,  he  did  not  trust  so 
much  to  that,  as  to  neglect  me  proper  i)recaution8  for  gaining  other  allies 
besides  the  sultan,  by  whose  aid  he  might  counterbaGince  Sie  emperor's 
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superbr  power.  But  his  negotiatioDS  to  this  effect  were  attended  with  yeiy 
little  success.  Henir  VIII.  eagerly  bent  at  that  time  upon  schemes  against 
Scotland*  which  he  Knew  would  at  once  dissolve  his  union  with  France, 
was  inclinable  rather  to  take  part  with  the  emperor,  than  to  contribute  in 
any  decree  towards  favouring  the  operations  against  him.  The  pope  ad- 
hered inviolably  to  his  ancient  s}rstem  of  neutrality.  The  Venetians,  not- 
withstanding Solyman's  solicitations,  imitated  the  pope's  examole.  The 
Germans,  satisfied  with  the  religious  liberty  which  they  enjoyeo,  found  it 
more  their  interest  to  gratify  thsuu  to  irritate  the  emperor ;  so  that  the  kings 
of  Denmark  and  Sweden,  who  on  this  occasion  were  first  drawn  in  to 
interest  themselves  in  the  quarrels  of  the  more  potent  moqarchs  of  the 
south,  and  the  duke  of  Cleves,  who  had  a  dispute  with  the  emperor  about 
the  possession  of  Gueldres,  were  the  only  confederates  whom  Franos 
secured.  But  the  dominions  of  the  two  former  lay  at  such  a  distance,  and 
the  power  of  the  latter  was  so  inconsiderable,  that  he  gained  lit de  by  their 
alliance. 

But  Francis  by  vigorous  efforts  of  his  own  activity  supplied  every  defect 
Being  a£9icted  at  this  time  with  a  distemper,  which  was  the  effect  of  his 
irregular  pleasures,  and  which  prevented  nis  pursuing  them  with  the  same 
licentious  indulgence,  he  applied  to  business  with  more  than  his  usual 
industry.  The  same  cause  which  occasioned  this  extraordinary  attention 
to  his  smairs,  rendered  him  morose  and  dissatisfied  with  the  ministers  whom 
he  had  hitherto  employed.  This  accidental  peevishness  beina;  sharpened 
by  reflecting  on  the  faise  steps  into  which  he  bad  lately  been  betrayed,  as 
well  as  the  insults  to  which  he  had  been  exposed,  some  of  those  in  whom 
he  had  usually  placed  the  greatest  confidence  felt  the  effects  of  this  change 
in"  his  temper,  and  were  oeprived  of  their  offices.  At  last  he  disgraced 
Montmorency  himself,  who  had  long  directed  affairs,  as  well  civil  as  militarjr, 
with  all  the  authority  of  a  minister  no  less  beloved  than  trusted  by  his 
master  ;  and  Francis  being  fond  of  showing  that  the  fall  of  such  a  pow- 
erful favourite  did  not  affect  the  vigour  or  prudence  of  his  administration,' 
this  was  a  new  motive  to  redouble  his  diligence  in  preparing  to  open  the 
war  by  some  splendid  and  extraordinary  effort. 

1542.]  He  accordingly  brought  into  tne  field  ^yb  armies.  One  to  act  in 
Luxemburg  under  the  duke  of  Orleans,  accompanied  by  the  duke  of 
Lorraine  as  his  instructer  in  the  art  of  war.  Another,  commanded  by  the 
dauphin,  marched  towards  the  frontiers  of  Spain.  A  third,  led  by  Van 
Rossera  the  marshal  of  Gueldres,  and  composed  chiefly  of  the  troops  of 
Cleyes,  had  Brabant  allotted  for  the  theatre  of  its  operations.  A  fourth, 
of  which  the  duke  of  Vendome  was  general,  hovered  on  the  borders  of 
Flanders.  The  last,  consistii^  of  the  forces  cantoned  in  Piedmont,  was 
destined  for  the  admiral  Annebaut.  The  dauphin  and  his  brother  were 
appointed  to  command  where  the  chief  exertions  were  intended,  and  the 
greatest  honour  to  be  reaped ;  the  army  of  the  former  amounted  to  forty 
thousand,  that  of  the  latter  to  thirty  Uiousand  men.  Nothing  appears 
more  surprising  than  that  Francis  did  not  pour  with  these  pumerous  and 
iiresistible  armies  into  the  Milanese ;  which  had  so  lon^  been  the  object  of 
his  wishes  as  well  as  enterprises ;  and  that  he  should  choose  rather  to  turn 
almost  his  whole  strength  into  another  direction,  and  towards  new  con- 
quests. But  the  remembrance  of  the  disasters  which  he  had  met  with  in 
his  former  expeditions  into  Italy,  together  with  the  difficulty  of  supporting 
a  war  carried  on  at  such  a  distance  from  his  own  dominions,  had  gradually 
abated  his  yiolent  inclination  to  obtain  footing  in  that  country,  and  made 
him  willing  to  tir  the  fortune  of  his  arms  in  another  quarter.  At  the  same' 
time  he  expected  to  make  such  a  powerful  impression  on  the  frontier  of 
Spain,  where  there  were  few  towns  of  any  strenigth,  and  no  army  assembled 
to  oppose  him,  as  miffht  enable  him  to  recoyer  possession  of  the  countiy 
of  KoussiUoni  lately  dismembered  from  the  French  crown,  before  Charles 
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amid  biini^  into  the  field  any  ibrce  able  to  obstruct  his  progress.  The 
neoeesitj  of  supporting  his  ally  the  duke  of  Cleves,  and  the  hope  of  draw- 
ings a  considerabJe  body  of  soldiers  out  of  Germany  by  his  means,  deter- 
■uoed  him  to  act  with  vigour  in  the  Low-Countries. 

The  dauphin  and  duke  of  Orleans  opened  the  campaign  much  about 
the  same  time  [June] ;  the  former  laying  siege  to  Perpignan  the  capital 
of  RoussiUon^  and  (he  latter  entering  Luxemburg.  The  duke  of  Orieans 
pushed  his  operations  with  the  greatest  rsnoidity  and  success,  one  town 
falling  ailer  another,  until  no  place  in  that  (aige  dutchy  remained  in  the 
emperor's  hands  but  Tfaionvilie.  Nor  could  he  have  £iiled  of  overrunning 
the  adjacent  provinces  with  the  same  ease,  if  he  had  not  voluntarily  stopped 
short  m  this  career  of  victofy.  But  a  report  prevailing  that  the  emperor 
had  determined  to  hazard  a  battle  in  order  to  save  Perpignan,  on  a  sudden 
the  duke,  prompted  by  youthful  ardour,  or  moved  perhaps  by  jealousy  of 
his  brother,  whom  he  both  envied  and  hated,  abandoned  his  own  conquest, 
and  hastened  towards  Roussillon,  in  order  to  divide  with  him  the  glory  oi 
the  victoiy. 

On  his  departure,  some  of  his  troope  were  disbanded,  others  deserted 
their  colours,  and  the  rest,  cantoned  in  the  towns  which  he  had  taken,  re- 
mained kiactive.  By  this  conduct,  which  leaves  a  dishonourable  imputa- 
tion either  on  his  understanding  or  his  heart,  or  on  both,  he  not  only 
Roounced  whatever  he  could  have  h(^ed  from  such  a  promising  com- 
inencemeDt  of  the  campaign,  but  gave  the  enemy  an  opportunity  of 
recovering,  befiore  the  end  of  summer,  all  the  conquests  which  he  bad 
gained.  On  the  Spanish  frontier,  the  emperor  was  not  so  inconsiderate  as 
to  venture  on  a  battle,  the  loss  of  which  might  have  endangered  his  king- 
<lom«  Peipignan,  though  poorly  fortified,  and  briskly  attacked^  having 
been  laige^  supplied  with  ammunition  and  provisions  by  the  vigilance  of 
Dona,*  was  defended  so  long  and  so  vigorously  by  the  auke  of  Alva,  the 
persevering  obstinacy  of  whose  temper  fitted  him  admirably  (or  such  a 
tervioe,  that  at  last  me  French,  after  a  siege  of  three  months,  wasted  by 
diseaaes,  repulsed  in  several  assaults,  ana  despairing  of  success,  relin* 
quished  the  undertaking,  and  retired  into  their  own  country.!  Thus  all 
Francis's  mighty  preparations,  either  from  some  defect  in  his  own  conduct, 
or  from  the  superior  power  and  prudence  of  his  rival,  produced  no  effects 
which  bore  any  proportion  to  his  expense  and  eflbrts,  or  such  as  gratified, 
in  anj  degree,  his  own  hojpes,  or  answered  the  expectation  of  Europe. 
The  only  solid  advantage  ot  the  campaign  was  the  acquisition  of  a  few 
towns  in  Piedmont,  which  Bellay  gained  rather  by  stratagem  and  address, 
thao  by  the  force  of  his  arms.l 

1643.]  The  emperor  and  Francis,  though  both  considerably  exhausted 
by  SKfa  fpeat  but  indecisiye  efforts,  discovering  no  abatement  ^  of  thehr 
mutual  aomioBity,  employed  all  their  attention,  tried  every  expedient,  and 
tumed  tiiemaelves  towards  eveiy  quarter,  in  order  to  acquhe  new  aJlies, 
together  with  such  a  reinforcement  of  strength  as  would  give  them  the 
tuperiority  in  the  ensukig  campaign.  Charles,  taking  advantage  of  the 
terror  and  resentment  of  the  Spaniaras,  upon  the  sudden  invaskxi  of  their 
country,  prevailed  on  the  Cortes  of  the  several  kingdoms  to  grant  him  sub- 
sidies witn  a  more  liberal  hand  than  usual.  At  the  same  time  he  borrowed 
a  Jatfe  sum  from  John  king  of  PortMgal,  and,  by  way  of  security  for  his 
wpayment,  |»ut  him  in  possession  of  the  Molucca  isles  in  the  East  Indie& 
with  the  gainful  commerce  of  precious  spices,  which  that  sequestered 
corner  of  me  globe  yields.  Not  satisGed  with  this,  he  negotiated  a  mar- 
riage t)etween  Philip  his  only  son,  now  in  his  sixteenth  year,  and  Mary, 
daughter  of  that  monarch,  with  whom  her  father,  the  most  opulent  prince 
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in  EuTopeygaye  a  lai^  dower ;  and  hayine  like  wise  penuaded  die  Cbrtw 
of  Arag[OD  and  Valencia  to  recognise'  Philip  as  the  heir  of  these  crowns, 
he  obtained  finom  them  the  donative  usual  on  such  occasions.*  Theae 
extraordinanr  supplies  enabled  him  to  make  such  additions  to  his  fioroes  in 
Spain  that  ne  could  detach  a  i^reat  body  into  the  Low*Countries,  and  yet 
reserve  as  many  as  were  sufficient  for  the  defence  of  the  kingdom.  Haying 
thus  provided  tor  the  security  of  Spain»  and  committed  the  government  of 
it  to  bis  son,  he  sailed  for  Italy  [May]»  in  his  way  to  Germany.  But  how 
attentive  soever  to  raise  the  funds  for  canying  on  the  war,  or  easer  to  gn^p 
at  any  new  expedient  for  that  purpose,  be  was  not  so  inconsiderate  as  to 
accept  of  an  oyerture  which  Paul,  icnowinff  his  necessities,  artfully  threw 
out  to  him.  That  ambitious  pontiff,  no  less  sagacious  to  discern,  than 
watchful  to  seize  opportunities  of  aggrandizing  his  family,  solicited  him 
to  giant  Octavio  his  grandchild,  whom  the  emperor  had  admitted  to  the 
honour  of  beine  his  son-in-law,  the  investiture  of  the  dntchy  of  Milan,  in 
retuni  for  which  he  piomised  such  a  sum  of  money  as  would  haye  gone  far 
towards  supplying  all  his  present  exifi[encies.  Sut  Charles,  as  well  from 
unwillingness  to  alienate  a  province  o7  so  much  yalue,  as  £rom  dis^st  at 
the  pope,  who  had  hitherto  refused  to  join  in  the  war  against  Francis, 
rejected  the  proposal.  His  dissatisfaction  with  Paul  at  that  juncture  was 
so  great,  that  he  eyen  refused  to  approye  his  alienating  Parma  and  Pla- 
centia  aom  the  patrimony  of  St.  Peter,  and  settling  diem  on  his  son  and 
grandson  as  a  fief  to  be  held  of  the  holy  see.  As  no  other  expedient  for 
raising  money  among  the  Italian  states  remained,  he  consented  to  withdraw 
the  garrisons  which  he  had  hitherto  kept  in  the  citadels  of  Florence  and 
L^om :  in  consideration  for  which  he  received  a  laige  present  from 
Cosmo  di  Medici,  who  by  this  means  secured  his  own  independence, 
and  got  possession  of  two  forts,  which  were  justly  called  the  fetters  of 
Tuscany.y 

But  Charles,  while  he  seemed  to  have  turned  his  whole  attention  towaida 
raising  the  sums  necessaxy  for  defraying  the  expenses  of  the  year,  had  not 
been  negligent  of  objects  more  distant,  though  no  less  important,  and  had 
concluded  a  league  offensive  and  defensiye  with  Hemr  \4II.  fitun  which 
he  derived,  in  tbe  end,  greater  advanta^  than  from  all  his  other  prepara- 
tions. Several  slight  circumstances  which  have  already  been  mentioned, 
had  begun  to  alienate  the  affections  of  that  monarch  uom  Francis,  with 
whom  he  had  been  for  some  time  in  close  alliance :  and  new  incidents  of 

freater  moment  had  occurred  to  incraase  his  disgust  and  animosity, 
[emy,  desirous  of  establbbing  an  uniformitjr  inrelkion  in  both  the  British 
kingaoms,  as  well  as  fond  of  making  proselytes  to  nis  own  opinions,  had 
formed  a  scheme  of  persuading  his  nephew  the  king  of  Scots  to  renounce 
the  pcme's  supremacy,  and  to  adopt  the  same  system  of  reformation,  which 
he  had  introouced  into  England.  This  measure  he  pursued  with  his  usual 
eagerness  and  impetuosity,  making  such  adyantageous  offers  to  James, 
whom  he  considered  as  not  over  scrupulously  attached  to  any  religious 
tenets,  that  he  hardly  doubted  of  success.  His  propositions  were  accord- 
m^iy  received  in  such  a  manner,  that  he  flatteied  himself  with  having 
gaiiied  his  (joint  But  the  Scottish  ecclesiastics,  foreseeing  how  fatal  the 
union  of  their  soyerekn  with  England  must  prove  both  to  their  own  power, 
and  to  the  establishea  system  ofzeligion;  and  the  partizans  of  France,  no 
less  convinced  that  it  would  put  an  end  to  the  ii^uence  of  that  crown  upon 
the  public  councils  of  Scotland ;  combined  together,  and  by  their  ■nsinoa- 
tions  defeated  Heniy's  scheme  at  the  veiy  moment  when  he  expected  it  to 
have  taken  effect.^    Too  haughty  to  brook  such  a  dbappointment,  whicia 
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lie  imputed  as  much  to  the  arts  of  the  French^  as  to  the  kvity  of  the  Scottish 
mooarchf  he  took  arms  against  Scotland,  threatening;  to  subdue  the  kin^ 
domy  since  he  could  not  gain  the  friendship  of  its  km^.  At  the  same  timet 
his  resentment  against  Frands  quickened  his  negotiations  with  the  em- 
peior,  an  alliance  with  whom  he  was  now  as  forward  to  accept  as  the  other 
could  be  to  ofi«r  it.  During  this  war  with  Scotland,  and  before  the  con- 
chision  of  his  nei>;otiationB  with  Charles,  James  V.  died,  leaving  his  crown 
to  Maiy  his  only  daughter,  an  infant  of  a  few  days  old.  Upon  this  event. 
Heniy  altered  at  once  his  whole  system  with  regard  to  Scotland,  and 
abandoning  ail  thoughts  of  conquering  it,  ainoed  at  what  was  oKtte  advan- 
tageous as  well  as  noore  practicable,  a  union  with  that  kingdom  by  a 
marriage  between  Edward  his  only  son  and  the  young  queen.  But  here, 
too,  he  apprehended  a  vigorous  opposition  from  the  French  faction  in  Scot- 
land, which  began  to  bestir  itselt  m  order  to  thwart  the  measure.  The 
necessity  of  cnuhing  this  par^  among  the  Scots,  and  of  preventing  Francis 
from  furnishing  them  any  eoectual  aid,  confirmed  Henry's  resolution  of 
breaking  with  France,  ana  pushed  him  on  to  put  a  finishing  hand  to  the 
treaty  of  confederacy  with  the  emperor. 

In  this  league  [Feo.  11]  were  contained  first  of  all,  articles  for  securing 
their  future  amity  and  mutual  defence ;  then  were  enumerated  the  demands 
which  they  were  respectively  to  make  upon  Francis ;  and  the  i)lan  of  their 
operations  was  fixed,  if  he  should  refuse  to  grant  them  satisfaction.  They 
agreed  to  require  that  Francis  should  not  only  renounce  his  alliance  with 
oolyman,  which  had  been  the  source  of  infinite  calamities  to  Christendom, 
but  also  that  he  should  make  reparation  for  the  damages  which  that  unna 
tural  union  had  occasioned ;  that  he  should  restore  Buigundy  to  the  emperor, 
that  he  should  desist  immediately  from  hostilities,  and  leave  Charles  at 
leisure  to  oppose  the  common  enemy  of  the  Christian  faith ;  and  that  he 
should  immediately  pay  the  sums  due  to  Henry,  or  put  some  towns  in  his 
hands  as  security  to  that  effect.  If,  within  fort^  days,  he  did  not  comply 
with  these  demands,  they  then  engaged  to  invade  France  each  with  twenty 
thousand  foot  and  five  tnousand  horse,  and  not  lay  down  their  arms  until 
they  had  recovered  Buigundy,  together  with  the  towns  on  the  Somme,  for 
the  emperor,  and  Normandy  and  Guienne,  or  even  the  whole  realm  of 
France,  (ot  Heniy  .*  Their  heralds,  accordingly,  set  out  with  these  haughty 
requisitions ;  ana  though  they  were  not  peimitted  to  enter  France,  the  two 
monarchs  held  themselves  fiuly  entitled  to  execute  whatever  was  stipulated 
in  their  treaty. 

Francis,  on  his  part,  was  not  less  diligent  in  preparing  for  the  approach- 
ing campaign.  Having  early  observed  symptoms  of  Heniy's  diseust  and 
alienation,  and  finding  all  his  endeavours  to  soothe  and  reconcile  him  inef- 
fectual, he  knew  his  temper  too  well  not  to  expect  that  open  hostilities 
would  quickly  follow  upon  this  secession  of  friendship.  For  this  reason  he 
redoubled  his  endeavours  to  obtain  from  Solyman  such  aid  as  miffht  coud- 
terbalance  the  great  accession  of  strength  which  the  emperor  would  receive 
by  his  alliance  with  England.  In  oraer  to  supply  the  place  of  the  two 
ambassadors  murdered  oy  Guasto,  he  sent  as  his  envoy,  nrst  to  Venicet  and 
then  to  Constantinople,  Paulin,  who,  though  in  no  higher  rank  than  a  captain 
of  foot,  was  deemed  worthy  of  being  raised  to  this  important  station,  to 
wiuch  he  was  recommended  b^  Bellay,  who  had  trained  nim  to  the  arts  of 
negotiation,  and  made  trial  of  bis  address  and  talents  on  several  nccasionb. 
Nor  did  he  belie  the  opinion  conceived  of  his  courage  and  abilities  Has- 
tening to  Constantinople,  without  regarding  the  dangers  to  which  he  was 
exposed,  he  uiged  his  master's  demands  with  suchlxddness,  and  availed 
himself  of  eveiy  circumstance  with  such  dexterity,  that  he  soon  removed 
all  the  sultan's  di£Giculties.    As  some  of  the  basiiawsy  swayed  either  by 
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own  opisioiiy  or  infiueiiced  by  die  emperor's  emissaries,  who  had  made 
teir  way  even  into  this  court,  had  declared  in  the  divan  against  acting  io 
conceit  with  France,  he  found  means  either  to  convince  or  silence  them.*" 
At  hot  he  obtained  coders  for  Barbarossa  to  sail  with  a  powerful  fleet,  and 
to  FBgidate  all  his  operations  by  the  directions  of  the  French  king.  Francis 
was  not  equally  successful  in  nis  attempts  to  gain  the  princes  of  the  em- 
pire. The  extraordinary  rinHir  w  ith  which  ne  thou^t  it  necessary  to 
punish  such  of  his  subjects  as  nad  embraced  the  protestant  opinions,  in  order 
to  give  some  notable  evidence  of  his  own  zeal  for  the  catholic  faith,  and  to 
wipe  off  the  imputations  to  which  he  was  liable  from  his  confederacy  with 
the  Turks,  placed  an  insuperable  barrier  between  him  and  such  of  the  Ger- 
mans as  interest  or  inclination  would  have  prompted  most  readily  to  join  him.t 
His  chief  advantage,  however,  over  the  emperor,  he  derived  on  this,  as  on 
other  occasions,  from  the  contiguity  of  his  dominions,  as  well  as  from  the 
extent  of  the  royal  authority  in  France,  which  exempted  him  from  all  ihe 
delays  and  disappointments  unavoidable  wherever  popular  assemblies  pro- 
Tide  for  the  expenses  of  government  by  occasional  and  migal  subsidies. 
Hence  his  domestic  preparations  were  always  carried  on  wiSi  vigour  and 
rapidity,  while  those  of  tne  emperor,  unless  when  quickened  by  some  foreign 
supply,  or  some  temporaiy  expedient,  were  extremely  slow  and  dilatoiy. 

Liong  before  any  army  was  in  readiness  to  oppose  him,  Francis  took  the 
field  in  the  Low-Countries,  against  which  he  turned  the  whole  weight  of 
die  war.  He  made  himself  master  of  Landrecy,  which  he  determined  to 
keep  as  the  key  to  the  whole  province  of  Hainault ;  and  ordered  it  to  be 
fortified  with  great  care.  Turning  from  thence  to  the  rkfat,  he  entered  the 
dutcfay  of  Luxembuig,  and  found  it  in  the  same  defenoeSss  state  as  in  the 
ibnner  year.  While  he  was  thus  employed,  the  emperor,  having  drawn 
together  an  army,  composed  of  all  the  diflerent  nations  subject  to  nis  eov^ 
emment,  entered  the  territories  of  the  duke  of  Cleves,  on  whom  he  had 
Towed  to  inflict  exemplary  vengeance.  This  prince,  whose  conduct  and 
situation  were  similar  to  that  ofnobert  de  la  Mark  in  the  first  war  between 
Chtfles  and  Francis,  resembled  him  likewise  in  his  late.  Unable,  with 
his  feeble  ardly,  to  face  the  emperor,  who  advanced  at  the  head  of  forty- 
four  thousand  men^  he  retired  at  his  approach  ^  and  the  Imperialbts,  being 
at  libMty  to  act  as  they  pleased,  immediately  invested  Duren.  That  town, 
though  ffallantly  defended,  was  taken  by  assault ;  all  the  inhabitants  were 
p«t  to  the  sword,  and  the  place  itself  reduced  to  ashes.  This  dreadful 
example  of  severity  struck  the  people  of  the  country  with  such  g;eneral 
tenroi^  that  aB  the  other  tovem,  even  such  as  were  capable  of  resistance, 
•ent  their  keys  to  the  emperor  [August  24] ;  and  before  a  body  of  French, 
detached  to  his  assistance,  could  come  up,  the  duke  himself  was  obliged 
to  make  his  submission  to  Oharies  in  the  most  abject  manner.  Being  ad- 
KHtted  into  the  Imperial  presence,  he  kneeled,  together  with  eight  of  bis 
principal  snbjects,  and  implored  mercy.  The  emperor  allowed  him  to 
l«main  in  that  ignominious  posture,  and  eyeine  him  with  a  haughty  and 
severe  look,  wiSiout  deignii^  to  answer  a  single  word,  remitted  him  to  his 
ministers.  The  conditions,  however,  which  mey  prescribed,  were  not  so 
vklOKNis  as  he  had  reason  to  have  expected  ailer  such  a  reception.  He  was 
ODoe«d  rSept.  7]  to  renounce  his  aUiance  with  France  and  Dc»nnaik  ;  to 
res^  all  his  pretensions  to  the  dutchy  of  Gneldres ;  to  enter  into  perpetual 
amity  with  the  em^ror  and  king  of  the  Romans.  In  return  for  which,  all 
his  hereditary  dominions  were  restored^  except  two  (owns  which  the  em- 
peror kept  as  pledges  of  the  duke's  fidelity  during  the  continuance  of  the 
war :  and  he  was  reinstated  in  his  privileges  as  a  prince  of  the  empire. 
Not  loBg  after,  Ohurles,  as  a  proof  of  the  sincerity  of  his  reconcilementy. 
gaive  him  u  mtfriage  one  of  the  dai^gfaters  of  bis  brodier  Ferdinand.^ 
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HaTin^  thus  chastised  the  presumptioD  of  the  duke  of  CleTea,  detached 

«Mie  of  his  allies  from  Francis,  and  annexed  to  bis  own  dominions  in  the 
Low*Countries  a  considerabie  province  which  lay  contigruous  to  them» 
Charles  adyanoed  lowards  Hainault,  and  laid  siege  to  Landiecy.  Thei«* 
as  the  firat  fruits  of  bis  alliance  with  Heniy,  he  was  j'oined  by  six  thousand 
English  under  Sir  John  Wallop.  The  gairisooy  consisting  of  Teteran  troops 
commanded  by  De  La  Lande  and  Desse,  two  officen  ofreputationy  made 
a  vigorous  resistance.  Francis  ^proacbed  with  all  bis  forces  to  relieve 
that  place ;  Charles  covered  the  siege ;  both  were  determined  to  hazard 
an  engagement ;  and  all  Europe  expected  to  see  this  contest,  which  had 
continued  so  long,  decided  at  last  by  a  battle  between  two  great  armies 
Jed  by  their  respective  monarchs  in  person.  But  the  ground  which  sepa- 
rated their  two  camps  was  such,  as  put  the  disadvantage  manifestly  on  nis 
side  who  should  venture  to  attack,  and  neither  of  them  chose  to  run  that 
risk.  Amidst  a  variety  of  movements  in  order  to  draw  the  enemy  into 
the  snare,  or  to  avoid  it  themselves,  Francis,  with  admirable  conduct  and 
equally  good  fortune,  threw  first  a  supply  of  fresh  troops,  and  then  a  con- 
voy of  provisions,  into  the  town,  so  that  the  emperor,  despairing  of 
success,  withdrew  into  winter-quarters.*  in  order  to  preserve  his  army Trom 
being  entirely  mined  by  the  rigour  ot  the  season. 

During  this  campaign,  Solyman  fulfilled  bis  eugagements  to  the  French 
king  with  great  puncUiality.    He  himself  marched  into  Hun^aiy  with  a 
numerous  army  [November]  ;  and  as  the  princes  of  the  empire  made  no 
great  effiirt  to  save  a  countrv  which  Charles,  by  employing  his  own  force 
against  Francis,  seemed  wiiling  to  sacrifice,  there  was  no  appearance  of 
an^  body  of  troops  to  oppose  bis  progress.    He  besieged,  one  alter  another, 
i^inque  Ecdesite,  Alba,  and  Gran,  the  three  most  considerable  towns  in 
the  kingdom,  of  which  Ferdinand  had  kept  possession.    The  first  was 
taken  by  storm ;  the  other  two  surrendered ;  and  the  whole  kingdom,  a  small 
comer  excepted,  was  subjected  to  the  Turkish  yoke.f    About  the  same 
time,  Barbarossa  sailed  with  a  fieet  of  a  hundred  and  ten  galleys,  and 
coasting  akxig  the  shore  of  Calabria,  made  a  descent  at  Rb^;gio,  which 
he  plundered  and  burnt ;  and  advancing  from  thence  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Tiber,  he  stopped  there  to  water.    The  citizens  of  Rome,  ignorant  of  his 
destination,  and  filled  with  terror,  began  to  flv  with  such  general  precipi- 
tation, that  the  city  would  have  been  totally  deserted,  if  they  bad  not 
resumed  courage  upon  letters  from  Paul  in  the  French  envoy,  assuring  them 
that  no  violence  or  injuir  would  be  offered  by  the  Turks  to  any  state  in 
alliance  with  the  king  bis  master.J    From  Ostia,  Barbarossa  sailed  to 
Marseilles,  and  being  joined  by  the  French  fleet  with  a  body  of  land 
forces  on  board,  under  the  count  d'Enguien,  a  gallant  youpg  prince  of  the 
house  of  Bourbon,  they  directed  their  course  towards  Nice,  the  sole  retreat 
of  the  unfortunate  duke  of  Savoy  [August  10].    There,  to  the  astonishment 
and  scandal  of  all  Christendom,  the  lilies  of  France  and  crescent  of 
Mahomet  appeared  in  conjunction  against  a  fortress  on  which  the  cross  of 
Savoy  was  displajed.    Tue  town,  however,  was  bravely  defended  against 
their  combined  iorce  by  Montfort,  a  Savoyard  gentleman,  who  stood  t 
^peneral  assault,  and  repulsed  the  enemy  with  great  loss  before  be  retired 
iDto  the  castle.    That  fort,  situated  upon  a  rock,  on  which  the  artiileiy 
made  do  impressbn,  and  which  could  not  be  undermined,  he  held  out  so 
long,  that  Doria  bad  time  to  approach  with  his  fleet,  and  the  marquis  del 
Guasto  to  march  with  a  body  ot  troops  from  Milan.    Upon  intelligence  of 
this,  the  French  and  Turks  raised  the  siege  [Sept.  8]  ;f  and  Francis  had 
jiot  even  the  consolation  of  success,  to  render  the  infamy  which  he  drew 

himself,  by  calling  in  such  an  auxiliaiy,  more  pardonable. 
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From  the  small  progress  of  either  party  during  this  campaign,  it  was 
obvious  to  what  a  length  the  war  might  be  drawn  out  between  two 
princes,  whose  power  was  so  equally  balanced,  and  who,  by  their  own 
talents  or  activity,  could  so  vary  and  multiply  their  resources.  The  tiial 
which  they  bad  now  made  of  each  other's  strength  might  have  taught 
them  the  imprudence  of  persisting  in  a  war,  wherein  there  was  greater 
appearance  of  their  distressing  their  own  dominions  than  of  conqueiing 
those  of  their  adversary,  and  should  have  disposed  both  to  wish  for  peace. 
If  Charles  and  Francis  had  been  influenced  by  considerations  of  interart 
or  prudence  alone,  this,  without  doubt,  must  have  been  the  manner  in 
which  they  would  have  reasoned.  But  the  personal  animosity,  which 
mineled  itself  in  all  their  quarrels,  had  grown  to  be  so  violent  and  impla- 
cable, that,  for  the  pleasure  of  gratifying  it,  they  disregarded  every  thing 
else  ;  and  were  infinitely  more  solicitous  how  to  nurt  each  other,  than  how 
to  secure  what  would  be  of  advantage  to  themselves.  No  sooner  then 
did  the  season  force  them  to  suspend  hostilities,  than,  without  paying  any 
attention  to  the  pope's  repeated  endeavours  or  patemal  exhortations  to 
re-establish  peace,  they  began  to  provide  for  the  operations  of  the  next 
year  with  new  vigour,  and  an  activity  increasing  with  their  hatred.  Charles 
turned  his  chief  attention  towards  gaining  the  princes  iji  the  empire,  and 
endeavoured  to  rouse  the  formidable  but  unwieldy  strength  of  the  Ger- 
manic body  against  Francis.  In  order  to  understand  the  propriety  of  the 
steps  which  he  took  for  that  purpose,  it  is  necessary  to  review  the  chief 
tiansactions  in  that  country  since  tne  diet  of  Ratisbon  in  the  year  1541. 

Much  about  the  time  that  that  assembly  broke  up,  Maurice  succeeded 
bis  father  Henry  in  the  government  of  that  part  of  Saxony  which  be]onG;ed 
to  the  Albertine  branch  of  the  Saxon  family.  This  young  prince,  then 
only  in  his  twentieth  year,  had,  even  at  that  early  period,  begun  to  dis* 
cover  the  great  talents  which  qualified  him  for  acting  such  a  distinguished 
part  in  the  affairs  of  Germany.  As  soon  as  he  entered  upon  the  adminis- 
tration, he  struck  out  into  such  a  new  and  singular  path,  as  showed  that 
he  aimed  from  the  beginning,  at  something  great  and  uncommon.  Though 
zealously  attached  to  the  protestant  opinions,  both  from  education  and 
principle,  he  refused  to  accede  to  the  league  of  Smalkalde,  being  deter- 
mined, as  he  said,  to  maintain  the  purity  of  religion,  which  was  the  original 
object  of  that  confederacy,  but  not  to  entangle  himself  in  the  political 
interests  or  combinations  to  which  it  had  given  rise.  At  the  same  time, 
foreseeing  a  rupture  between  Charles  and  the  confederates  of  Smalkalde, 
and  perceiving  which  of  them  was  most  likely  to  prevail  in  the  contest, 
instead  of  that  jealousy  and  distrust  which  the  other  protestants  expressed 
of  all  the  emperor^s  desi^s,  he  affected  to  place  in  him  an  unbounded 
confidence  :  and  courted  his  favour  with  the  utmost  assiduity.  When  the 
other  protestants,  in  the  year  1542,  either  declined  assistii^  Ferdinand  io 
Hungary,  or  afforded  him  reluctant  and  feeble  aid,  Maurice  marched  thither 
in  person,  and  rendered  himself  conspicuous  by  his  zeal  and  courage. 
From  the  same  motive,  he  had  led  to  the  emperor's  assistance,  during  me 
last  campaign,  a  body  of  his  own  troops ;  ana  the  gracefiilness  of  his  per- 
son, his  dexterity  in  all  roilitaiy  exercises,  together  with  his  intrepiaity, 
which  courted  and  delighted  in  danger,  did  not  distinguish  him  more  in 
the  field,  than  his  great  abilities  and  insinuating  adoress  won  upon  the 
emperor's  confidence  and  favour.*  While  by  this  conduct,  which  appeared 
extraordinaiy  to  those  who  held  the  same  opinions  with  him  concemin^ 
religion,  Maurice  endeavoured  to  pay  court  to  the  emperar,  he  began  to 
discover  some  degree  of  jealousy  ot  his  cousin  the  elector  of  Saxony. 
This,  which  proved  in  the  sequel  so  fatal  to  the  elector,  had  almost  occ*- 
sioiied  an  open  rupture  between  them ,  and  soon  after  Maurice's  acceasioo 
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to  the  goTenuneiit,  they  both  took  anni  with  equal  ragCf  ufKNi  accouot  of 
a  dispute  about  the  right  of  jurisdietioD  over  a  paltij  town  sltoated  oo  the 
Moldaiw.  They  were  pre  vented,  however,  (nun  proceeding;  to  action  by 
the  mediation  of  the  landzrave  of  Hesae,  whose  daughter  Maurice  had 
married,  as  well  as  by  the  powerful  and  autboritaUve  admonitions  of 
Luther.* 

Amidst  these  transactions,  the  pope,  though  extremely  iritated  at  the 
emperor's  concessions  to  the  protestants  at  the  diit  of  Katisbon,  was  so 
warmly  solicited  on  all  hands,  oy  such  as  were  most  devoutly  attached  to 
the  see  of  Rome,  no  less  than  by  those  whose  fidelity  or  designs  he  suspected, 
to  summon  a  general  council,  that  he  found  it  impossible  to  avoid  any  longer 
calling  that  assembly.  The  impatience  for  its  meeting,  and  the  expecta- 
tions of  great  effects  from  its  decisions,  seemed  to  grow  in  proportion  to 
the  difficulty  of  obtaininf|^  it  He  still  adhered,  however,  to  his  original 
resolution  of  holding  it  m  some  town  of  Italy*  where,  by  the  number  of 
ecclesiastics,  retainers  to  his  courts  and  depending  on  his  favour,  who  could 
repair  to  it  without  difficulty  or  expense,  he  might  influence  and  even 
direct  all  its  proceedings.  This  proposition,  though  o(len  rejected  by  the 
Qerraans,  he  instructed  his  nuncio  to  the  diet  held  at  Spires  [March  d],  in 
the  year  1542,  to  renew  once  more ;  and  if  he  found  it  gave  no  greater 
satistactioQ  than  formerly,  he  enipowered  him,  as  a  last  concession,  to  pro* 
pose  for  the  place  of  meeting,  Trent,  a  city  in  the  Tyrol,  subject  to  the 
Kite  of  the  Romans,  and  situated  on  the  confines  between  Germany  and 
Itafy.  The  catholic  princes  in  the  diet,  after  giving  it  as  their  opinion 
that  the  council  might  nave  been  held  with  greater  advantage  in  Ratisbon, 
Cologne,  or  some  of  the  great  cities  of  the  empire,  were  at  length  induced 
to  approve  of  the  place  which  the  pope  had  named.  The  protestants 
unanimously  expressed  their  dissatisfaction,  and  protested  that  tney  would 
pay  no  regard  to  a  council  held  beyond  the  precincts  of  the  empbv, 
called  by  the  pc^'s  authority,  and  in  which  he  assumed  the  right  of 
presiding.! 

,  The  pope,  without  taking  any  notice  of  their  objections,  published  the 
bull  of  intimation  [May  22, 1542],  named  three  carainals  to  preside  as  his 
legates,  and  appointed  them  to  repair  to  Trent  before  the  fint  of  Novem* 
ber,  the  day  he  had  fixed  for  opening  the  council.  But  if  Paul  had  de- 
sired the  meeting  of  a  council  as  sincerely  as  he  pretended,  he  would  not 
have  pitched  on  such  an  improper  time  for  calling  it.  Instead  of  that 
genera]  union  and  tranquillity,  without  which  the  defiberations  of  a  coun- 
cil could  neither  be  conducted  with  security,  nor  attended  with  authority, 
such  a  fierce  war  was  Just  kindled  between  the  emperor  and  Francis,  as 
rendered  it  impossible  ior  the  ecclesiastics  fiom  many  parts  of  £urope  to 
resort  thither  in  safety.  The  legates,  accordingly,  remained  several  months 
at  Trent ;  but  as  no  person  appeared  there,  except  a  few  prelates  firom 
the  ecclesiastical  state,  the  pope,  in  order  to  avoid  the  ridicule  and  con- 
tempt which  this  drew  upon  hrai  from  the  enemies  of  the  church,  recalled 
them,  and  prorogued  the  council.! 

Ui^appily  for  the  authority  of  the  papal  see,  at  the  veiy  time  that  the 
German  protestants  took  eveiy  occasion  of  pouring  contempt  upon  it,  the 
emperor  and  king  of  the  Romans  found  it  necessaiy  not  only  to  connive  at 
their  conduct,  but  to  court  their  favour  by  repeated  acts  of  indulgence. 
In  the  same  diet  of  Spires,  in  which  they  had  protested  in  the  most  disre- 
spectful terms  against  assembling  a  council  at  Trent,  Ferdinand,  who  de- 
pended on  their  aid  for  the  defence  of  Hungaiy,  not  only  permitted  that 
protestation  to  be  inserted  in  the  records  of  me  diet,  but  renewed  in  their 
uvQur  all  the  empercnr's  concessions  at  Ratisbon,  adding  to  them  whatever 
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Ihey  demanded  for  their  farther  securitr.  Ainoi^  other  particiilan»  h# 
granted  a  suspensioo  of  a  decree  of  the  Imperial  chamber  ag[aii]6t  the  ci^ 
of  Qoalar  (one  of  those  which  had  entered  into  the  league  oi  Smalkalde) 
on  account  of  its  having  seized  the  ecdesJasticaJ  revenues  within  its  do* 
uainsy  and  enjoined  Heniy  duke  of  Brunswick  to  desist  &om  his  attempts 
to  carry  that  decree  into  execution.  But  Heniy,  a  furious  b%ot^  and  no 
less  obstinate  than  rash  in  all  his  undertakings,  continuing  to  (Dsquiet  the 
people  of  Goslar  b^  his  incursions,  the  elector  of  Saiony  and  landsrave  of 
Hesse,  that  they  miffht  not  suffer  any  member  of  the  Smaikaldic  oody  to 
be  oppressed,  assemoled  their  forces,  declared  war  in  form  a^painst  Henry, 
and  m  the  space  of  a  few  weeks,  stripping  him  entirely  of  his  dominions, 
drove  him  as  a  wretched  exile  to  take  refuge  in  the  court  of  Bavaria* 
By  this  act  of  vengeance,  no  less  severe  than  sudden,  the;^  filled  all  Ger- 
many with  dread  of  their  power,  and  the  confederates  ot  Smalkalde  ap- 
peared, by  this  first  eflbrt  of  their  arms,  to  be  as  ready  as  they  were  able 
to  protect  those  who  had  joined  their  association.* 
Emboldened  by  so  many  concessions  in  their  favour,  as  well  as  by  the 

Progress  which  their  opinions  daily  made,  the  princes  of  the  league  of 
malkalde  todc  a  solemn  protest  against  the  Imperial  chamber,  and  de- 
clined its  jurisdiction  for  the  future,  l^cause  that  court  had  not  been  visited 
Of  reformed  according  to  the  decree  of  Ratisbon,  and  continued  to  discover 
a  most  indecent  partiality  in  all  its  proceedings.  Not  long  aAer  this,  they 
ventured  a  step  farther ;  and  protesting  against  the  recess  of  a  diet  held 
at  Nurembeig  [April  23, 1543],  which  provided  for  the  defence  of  Hun- 
gary, refused  to  furnish  their  contingent  for  that  purpose  unless  the  Impe* 
rial  chamber  were  reformed,  and  fiul  security  were  granted  them  in  eveij 
point  with  regard  to  religion.! 

1644»1  Sucn  were  the  lengths  to  which  the  protestants  had  proceeded, 
and  such  their  confidence  in  their  own  power  when  the  emperor  returoed 
from  the  Low-Countries,  to  hold  a  diet  which  he  had  summoned  to  meet 
at  Spires.  The  respect  due  to  the  emperor,  as  well  as  the  importance  at 
the  aflkirs  which  were  to  be  laid  before  it,  rendered  this  assembly  extremely 
full.  All  the  electors,  a  great  number  of  princes  ecclesiastical  and  secular, 
with  the  deputies  of  most  of  the  cities,  were  present.  Charies  soon  per- 
ceived that  this  was  not  a  time  to  offend  the  lealous  spirit  of  the  protes- 
tants, by  asserting  in  any  high  tone  the  authority  and  doctrines  of  the 
church,  or  by  abridging,  in  the  smallest  article,  the  liberty  which  they  now 
enjpjred ;  but  that,  on  the  contranr,  if  he  expected  any  support  from  them, 
or  wished  to  preserve  Germany  from  intestine  disorders  wnile  he  was  en- 
gaged in  a  tore^  war,  he  must  soothe  them  by  new  concesskos,  and  a 
more  ample  extension  of  their  religious  privileges.  He  b^an  accordingly 
with  courting  the  elector  of  Saxony,  ana  land^ve  of  Hesse,  the  heads  of 
the  protestant  party,  and  by  giving  up  some  things  in  their  tavour,  and 
granting  liberal  promises  with  regsuti  to  others,  he  secured  himself  from 
any  da^^er  of  opposition  on  their  part.  Having  gained  this  capital  point, 
he  then  ventiurea  to  address  the  diet  with  grpater  freedom.  He  began  by 
representing^  his  own  zeal,  and  unwearied  efforts  with  regard  to  two  things 
most  essential  to  Christendom,  the  procuring  c^  a  geneni  council  in  order 
to  compose  the  religious  dissensions  which  had  unhappily  arisen  in  Ger- 
many, and  the  providing  some  proper  means  for  checking  the  formidable 
grogress  of  the  Turkish  arms.  But  he  observed,  with  aeep  repet,  tnat 
is  pious  endeavours  had  been  entirely  defeated  hj  the  umustifiable  ambi- 
tion of  the  French  king,  who  having  wantonly  kindled  tne  flame  of  war 
m  Europe,  which  bad  been  so  lately  extinguished  by  the  trace  of  Nicei 
lendered  it  impossible  for  the  fathers  of  the  church  to  assemble  in  coiincil> 
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or  to  delibeiBte  with  security ;  and  obliged  him  to  etnpby  those  forces  in 
his  owD  defeocey  which,  with  greater  satisfactioo  to  himself,  as  well  as 
more  honour  to  Christendomy  he  would  have  turned  against  the  infidels : 
that  Francisy  not  thinking  it  enough  to  have  called  him  off  from  opposing 
the  Mahometans,  had,  with  unexampled  impietj,  invited  them  into  the 
heart  of  Christendom,  and  joining  his  arms  to  theirs,  had  openly  attacked 
the  duke  of  Savoy,  a  member  of  the  empire ;  that  Barbarossa's  fleet  was 
now  in  one  of  the  ports  of  France,  waiting  only  the  return  of  spring  to 
cany  teiror  and  desolation  to. the  coast  of  some  Christian  state :  that  in 
such  a  situation  it  was  folly  to  think  of  distant  expeditions  against  the 
Turk,  or  of  marching[  to  oppose  his  armies  in  Hungary,  while  such  a  pow^ 
erful  ally  received  him  into  the  centre  of  Europe,  and  gave  him  footing 
there.  It  was  a  dictate  of  prudence,  he  added,  to  oppose  the  nearest  and 
ncost  imminent  danger,  first  of  all,  and  by  humbling  the  power  of  France, 
to  deprive  Soiyman  of  the  advantaj^es  which  he  derived  from  the  unnatu- 
ral confederacy  foimed  between  him  and  a  monarch,  who  still  arrogated 
the  name  of  Most  Christian :  that,  in  truth,  a  war  against  the  French 
kiqg  and  the  sultan  oujpht  to  be  considered  as  the  same  thing :  and  that 
eveiy  advanta^  gained  over  the  former  was  a  severe  and  sensiole  blow  to 
the  latter :  on  all  these  accounts,  he  concluded  with  demanding  their  aid 
against  Francis,  not  merely  as  an  enemy  of  the  Germanic  body,  or  of  him 
who  was  its  head,  but  as  an  avowed  ally  of  the  infidels,  and  a  public 
enemy  to  the  Christiauvname. 

In  order  to  give  greater  weight  to  this  violent  invective  of  the  emperor, 
the  king  of  m  Romans  stood  up,  and  related  the  rapid  conquests  of  the 
sultan  in  Hungaiyt  occasioned,  as  he  said,  by  the  fatal  necessity  imposed 
on-  his  brother,  ol  enwloyinff  his  arms  against  France.  When  he  had 
finished,  the  ambassadors  oTSavoy  {;ave  a  detail  of  Barbarossa's  opera- 
tions at  Nice,  and  of  the  ravaxes  which  he  had  committed  on  that  coast. 
All  these,  added  to  the  general  indignation  which  Francis's  unprecedented 
union  with  the  Turks  excited  in  Europe,  made  such  an  impression  on  the 
diet  as  the  emperor  wished,  and  disposed  most  of  the  members  to  grant 
him  such  efectual  aid  as  he  had  oemanded.  The  ambassadors  whom 
Francis  had  sent  to  explain  the  motives  of  his  conduct,  were  not  permitted 
to  enter  the  bounds  of  the  empire ;  and  the  apology  which  they  published 
for  their  master,  vindicating  his  alliance  with  Soiyman,  by  examples  drawn 
from  scripture,  and  the  practice  of  Christian  princes,  was  little  regarded 
by  men  who  were  irritated  already,  or  pr^uaiced  against  him  to  such  a 
degree,  as  to  be  incapable  of  allowing  tneir  proper  weight  to  any  aigu- 
ments  in  his  behalf. 

Such  being  the  favourable  disposition  of  the  Germans,  Charles  perceived 
that  nothing  could  now  obstruct  his  gaining  all  that  he  aimed  at,  but  the 
fears  and  jealousies  of  the  protestants,  which  he  determined  to  quiet  by 
granting  eveiy  thing  that  the  utmost  solicitude  of  these  passions  could  de<* 
sire  for  the  security  of  their  religion.  With  this  view,  he  consented  to  a 
recess,  whereby  afl  the  rigorous  edicts  hitherto  issued  against  the  protes- 
tants were  suspended ;  a  council  either  general  or  national  to  be  assembled 
in  Germany  was  declared  necessary,  in  order  to  re-establish  peace  in  the 
church ;  until  one  of  these  should  be  held  (which  the  emperor  undertook 
to  bring  about  as  soon  as  possible),  the  free  and  public  exercise  of  the 
protestant  religion  was  authorized ;  the  Imperial  chamber  was  enjoined  to 
give  no  molestation  to  the  protestants ;  and  when  the  term,  for  which  the 
present  judges  in  that  court  were  elected,  should  expire,  persons  duly 
qualified  were  then  to  be  admited  as  members,  without  any  distinction  on 
account  of  religion.  In  return  for  these  extraordinary  acts  of  indulgence, 
the  protestants  concurred  with  the  other  members  of  the  diet,  in  declaring 
war  against  Francis  in  name  of  the  empire  ;  in  voting  the  emperor  a  Ixidy 
<tf  tweBtf-four  thoMuad  foott  and  four  thousand  iMuae,  to  be  mauitaxKd  at 
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Ihe  public  expense  for  six  months,  and  to  be  employed  ag:ainst  France , 
tnd  at  the  same  time  the  diet  imposed  a  poD-tax4o  be  levied  throughout 
%11  Oennany  on  eveiy  penoo  without  exception,  for  the  support  of  the 
irar  digainst  the  Turla. 

Charles,  while  he  gave  the  greatest  attention  to  the  minute  and  Intricate 
detail  of  particulars  necessanr  towards  conducting  the  deliberations  of  a 
numerous  and  divided  assemolj  to  such  a  succesafiil  period,  n^otiated  a 
separate  peace  with  the  kine  of  Denmark ;  who,  thou|;h  he  had  hitherto 

Serformed  nothing  considerable  in  consequence  of  his  alliance  with  Francis, 
ad  it  in  his  power,  however,  to  make  a  troublesome  diversion  in  favour  of 
that  monarch.*  At  the  same  time,  he  did  not  neglect  proper  applications 
to  the  kin^  of  England,  in  order  to  rouse  him  to  more  vigorous  efforts 
ag:ainst  their  common  enemy.  Little,  indeed,  was  wanting  to  accomplish 
this ;  for  such  events  had  happened  in  Scotland  as  inflamed  Henry  to  the 
most  violent  pitch  of  resentment  against  Francis.  Having  concluded  with 
the  parliament  of  Scotland  a  treaty  of  marriage  between  his  son  and  their 
young  queen,  by  which  he  reckoned  himself  secure  of  ejecting  the  union  of 
the  two  Kin^oms,  which  had  been  lone[  desired,  and  often  attempted  without 
success  by  nis  predecessors,  Marv  of  Guise  the  queen  mother,  cardinal 
fieatoun,  and  otner  partisans  of  France,  found  means  not  only  to  break 
off  the  match,  but  to  alienate  the  Scottish  nation  entirely  from  the  friend- 
ship of  England,  and  to  strengthen  its  ancient  attacnment  to  France. 
Henry,  however,  did  not  abandon  an  object  of  so  much  importance ;  and 
as  the  humbline  of  Francis,  besides  the  pleasure  of  taking  revenge  upon 
an  enemy  wboiiad  disappointed  a  favourite  measure,  appeared  the  most 
effectual  method  of  bringing  the  Scots  to  accept  once  more  of  the  treaty 
which  they  had  relinquished,  he  was  so  eager  to  accomplish  this,  that  be 
was  ready  to  second  whatever  the  emperor  could  propose  to  be  attempted 
against  the  French  king.  The  plan,  accordingly,  wnich  they  concerted, 
was  such,  if  it  had  been  punctually  executed,  as  must  have  ruined  France 
in  the  first  place,  and  would  have  augmented  so  prodigiously  the  emperor's 
power  and  territories,  as  might  in  the  end  have  proved  fataf  to  the  liberties 
of  Europe.  They  agreed  to  invade  France  each  with  an  army  of  twenty- 
five  thousand  men,  and,  without  losing  time  in  besieging  the  frontier  towns, 
to  advance  directly  towards  the  intenor  provinces,  and  to  join  their  forces 
near  Faris.f 

Fraocb  stood  alone  in  (n)position  to  all  the  enemies  whom  Charles  ;vas 
mustering  against  him.  Solyman  had  been  the  only  ally  who  did  not 
desert  him ;  but  the'assistance  which  he  received  from  him  had  rendered 
him  so  odious  to  all  Christendom,  that  he  resolved  rather  to  forego  ail  the 
advantages  of  his  friendship,  than  to  become,  on  that  account,  the  object 
of  general  detestation.  For  this  reason,  he  dismissed  Barbarossa  as  soon 
as  winter  was  over,  who,  after  ravaging  the  coast  of  Naples  and  Tuscany, 
returned  to  Constantinople.  As  Francis  could  not  hope  to  equal  the  forces 
of  so  many  powers  combined  against  him,  he  endeavoured  to  supply  that 
defect  by  despatch,  which  was  more  in  his  power,  and  to  get  the  start  of 
them  in  taking  the  field.  Early  in  the  spring  the  count  d'Enguien  invested 
Carignan,  a  town  in  Piedmont,  which  the  marquis  del  Guasto  the  Imperial 
general  having  surprised  the  former  year,  considered  of  so  much  importance, 
mat  he  had  fortified  it  at  great  expense.  The  count  pushed  the  siege  with 
such  vigour,  that  Guasto,  fond  of^  his  own  conquest,  and  seeing  no  other 
way  ofsaving  it  from  falling  into  the  hands  oi  the  French,  resolved  to 
hazard  a  battle  in  order  to  relieve  it.  He  began  his  march  from  Milan  for 
this  purpose,  and  as  he  was  at  no  pains  to  conceal  his  intention,  it  was 
soon  known  in  the  French  camp.  £ne;uien,  a  gallant  and  enterprising^ 
young  man,  wished  passionately  to  try  the  fortune  of  a  battle ;  his  troops 
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desired  it  witb  no  less  ardour ;  but  tbe  pereDT|f>toi7  injunction  of  the 
not  to  venture  a  general  engagement,  flowing  Irom  a  prudent  attention  to 
the  present  situation  of  affairs,  as  well  as  from  the  remembrance  of  former 
disasters,  restrained  him  from  venturing  upon  it.  Unwilling,  however,  to 
abandon  Carienan,  when  it  was  just  reaaj  to  jield,  and  eaeer  to  distinguish 
his  command  by  some  memorable  action,  he  despatched  Monluc  to  courfy 
in  order  to  hy  oefore  the  king  the  advantages  ot  fighting  the  enemy,  and 
the  hopes  which  he  had  of  victoiy.  The  king  referred  the  matter  to  his 
privy  council ;  all  the  ministers  declared  one  alter  another,  against  fighting, 
and  supported  their  sentiments  by  reasons  extremely  plausible,  while 
they  were  delivering  their  opinions,  Monluc,  who  was  permitted  to  be 
present,  discovered  such  visible  and  extravagant  symptoms  of  impatience 
^o  speak,  as  well  as  such  dissatisfaction  with  what  he  heard,  that  Francis, 
diverted  with  his  appearailce,  called  on  him  to  declare  what  he  could  offer 
in  reply  to  sentiments  which  seemed  to  be  as  just  as  they  were  general. 
Upon  this,  Monluc,  a  plain  but  spirited  soldier,  and  of  Known  courage, 
represented  the  eood  condition  of  the  txoops,  their  eagerness  to  meet  the 
enemy  in  the  field,  their  confidence  in  their  officers,  together  with  the 
everlasting  infamy  which  the  declining  of  a  battle  would  bring  on  the 
French  arms ;  and  he  uiged  his  arguments  with  such  lively  impetuosity, 
and  such  a  flow  of  militaiy  eloquence,  as  gained  over  to  his  opinion,  not 
only  the  kine,  naturally  fond  of  daring  actions,  but  several  of  the  council. 
Francis,  catchir^  the  same  enthusiasm  which  had  animated  bis  troops, 
suddenly  started  up,  and  having  lifted  his  hands  to  heaven,  and  implored 
the  Divine  protection,  he  then  addressed  himself  to  Monluc,  *^  Go,  says 
he,  **  return  to  Piedmont,  and  fight  in  the  name  of  God."* 

No  sooner  was  it  known  that  the  king  had  given  Enguien  leave  to  fi^ht 
the  Imperialists,  than  such  was  the  martial  araour  of  the  gallant  and  high 
spirilea  gentlemen  of  that  age,  that  the  court  was  quite  deserted,  cveiy 
person  desirous  of  reputation  or  capable  of  service,  hurrying  to  Piedmont, 
in  order  to  share,  as  volunteers,  in  the  danger  and  gloiy  of  the  action. 
Encouraged  by  the  arrival  of  so  many  brave  officers,  Enguien  immedi- 
ately prepared  for  battle,  nor  did  Guasto  decline  the  combat.  The  number 
of  cavaliy  was  almost  eaual,  but  the  Imperial  infantry  exceeded  the  French 
by  at  least  ten  thousand  men.  They  met  near  Censoles  [April  11],  in  an 
open  plain,  which  afforded  to  neither  any  advantage  of  ground,  and  both 
had  full  time  to  form  their  army  in  proper  order.  The  shock  was  such 
as  might  have  been  expected  between  veteran  troops,  violent  and  obstinate. 
The  French  cavalry  rushing  forward  to  the  charge  with  their  usual  vivacity, 
bore  down  every  thit^  that  opposed  them ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
steady  and  dijciplined  valour  of  the  Spanish  infantry  having  forced  the 
body  which  they  encountered  to  give  way,  victory  remained  in  suspense, 
xeady  to  declare  for  whichever  general  could  make  the  best  use  of  that 
critical  moment.  Guasto,  ennered  in  that  part  of  his  aror^  which  was 
thrown  into  disorder,  and  afraia  of  falling  into  tbe  hands  of  the  French,  whose 
vengeance  he  dreaded  on  account  of  the  murder  of  Rincon  and  Fregoso, 
lost  his  presence  of  mind,  and  foigot  to  order  a  large  body  of  reserve  to 
advance ;  whereas  Enguien,  with  admirable  courage  and  equal  conduct, 
supported  at  the  head  of  his  gens  d'armes,  such  of  his  battalions  as  began 
to  yield ;  and  at  the  same  time  he  ordered  the  Swiss  in  his  service,  who 
baa  been  victorious  wherever  they  fought,  to  fall  upon  the  Spaniards. 
This  motion  proved  decisive.  All  that  followed  was  confusion  and 
slaughter.  The  marquis  del  Guasto,  wounded  in  the  thigh,  escaped  only 
by  tbe  swiftness  of  his  horse.  The  victory  of  the  French  was  complete, 
ten  thousand  of  the  Imperialists  being  slain,  and  a  considerable  number, 
with  all  their  tents,  baggage,  and  artilleiy,  taken.    On  the  part  of  the 
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conquerora,  their  joy  was  without  allay,  a  few  otAj  beipg  killedtand  amoQg 
these  tx>  officer  of  distinction.* 

This  splendid  action,  beside  the  reputation  with  which  it  was  attended* 
delivered  France  from  an  imminent  danger,  as  it  ruined  the  anny  with 
which  Guasto  had  intended  to  invade  the  country  between  the  Rhone  and 
Saone,  where  there  were  neither  fortified  towns  nor  regular  forces  to 
oppose  his  progress.  But  it  was  not  in  Francis's  power  to  pursue  the 
victory  with .  such  vigour  as  to  reap  all  the  advantages  which  it  might 
have  yielded :  for  though  the  Milanese  remained  now  almost  defenceless ; 
though  the  inhabitants  who  had  lor^  murmured  under  the  rigour  of  the 
Imoerial  ^vernment,  were  ready  to  tnrow  off  the  yoke ;  though  En^uien, 
flusned  with  success,  uiged  the  king  to  seize  this  happy  opijortunity  of 
recovering  a  countiy,  the  acquisition  of  which  had  been  long  his  favourite 
object ;  yet,  as  the  emperor  and  the  kingp  of  England  were  prepanng  to 
break  in  jupon  the  opposite  frontier  of  France  with  numerous  armies,  it 
became  necessary  to  sacrifice  all  thoughts  of  conquest  to  the  public 
safety  ;  and  to  recall  twelve  thousand  of  Enguien's  best  troops  to  be  em- 
ployed  in  defence  of  the  kingdom.  Enguien's  subsequent  operations  were, 
of  consequence,  so  languid  and  inconsiderable,  that  the  reduction  of  Ca* 
rignan  and  some  other  towns  in  Piedmont,  was  all  that  he  gained  by  his 
great  victory  at  Cerisoles.t 

The  emperor,  as  usual,  was  late  in  takine^  the  field,  but  he  appeared, 
towards  the  bee^inning  of  June,  at  the  head  of  an  army  more  numerous 
and  better  appointed  than  any  which  he  had  hitherto  led  against  France. 
It  amounted  almost  to  fiAy  thousand  men,  and  part  of  it  havinfi^  reduced 
Luxemburg  and  some  other  towns  in  the  Netherlands,  before  he  himself 
joined  \L  he  now  marched  with  the  whole  towards  the  frontiers  of  Cham- 

{lagne  [June].  Charles,  according  to  his  agreement  with  the  king  of  Err- 
and, ought  to  have  advanced  directly  towards  Paris ;  and  the  dauphin, 
who  commanded  the  only  army  to  which  Francis  trusted  for  the  security 
of  his  dominions  in  that  quarter,  was  in  no  condition  to  depose  him.  But 
the  success  with  which  the  French  had  defended  Provence  in  the  year 
one  thousand  five  hundred  and  thirty-six,  had  taught  thorn  the  most 
effectual  method  of  distressir^  an  invading  enemy.  Champagne,  a  countiy 
abounding  more  in  vines  than  corn,  was  incapaole  of  maintainii^  a  great 
army  ;  and  before  the  emperor's  approach,  wnatever  could  be  ofahy  use 
to  his  troops  had  been  carried  off  or  destroyed.  This  rendered  it  neces- 
sary for  him  to  be  master  of  some  places  of  strength  in  order  to  secure 
the  convoys,  on  which  alone  he  now  perceived  that  he  must  depend  for 
subsistence ;  and  he  found  the  frontier  towns  so  ill  provided  for  defence, 
that  he  hoped  it  would  not  be  a  work  either  of  mucn  time  or  difficulhr  to 
reduce  them.  Accordingly  Ligny  and  Commercy,  which  he  first  attacked, 
surrendered  after  a  short  resistance.  He  then  invested  St.  Disier  [July  8], 
which,  though  it  commanded  an  important  pass  on  the  Mame,  was  des- 
titute of  eveiy  thing  necessary  for  sustaining  a  si^e.  But  the  count  de 
Sancerre  and  M.  De  la  Lande,  who  had  acquired  such  reputation  by  the 
defence  of  Landrecy,  generously  threw  themselves  into  the  town,  and  un- 
dertook to  hold  it  out  to  the  last  extremity.  The  emperor  soon  found  how 
capable  they  were  of  making  good  theu*  promise,  and  that  he  could  not 
expect  to  take  the  town  without  besieging  it  in  form.  This  accordingly 
he  undertook ;  and  as  it  was  his  nature  never  to  abandon  any  enterprise  m 
which  he  had  once  engaged,  he  persisted  in  it  with  an  inooosiderate 
obstinacy. 

The  king  of  England^s  preparations  for  the  campaign  were  completed 
long  before  the  emperor's  ;  but  as  he  did  not  choose,  on  the  one  hand,  to 
encounter  alone  the  whole  power  of  France,  and  was  unwilling,  on  the 
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<llher»  that  his  tnaps  abouki  remain  iDactire,  he  took  that  opportunitf 
of  chastiain^  the  Scots,  by  sending^  bis  fleet,  togetlier  with  a  coDsiderable 
part  of  his  infantiTy  under  the  earl  of  Heruord,  to  invade  their  country. 
Hertford  executea  his  commission  with  vigour,  plundered  and  burnt 
Edinbuigh  and  Leith,  laid  waste  the  adjacent  countiy,  and  re-embaiked 
his  men  witb  such  despatch  that  they  joined  their  sovereign  soon  aAer 
his  landuie  in  France*  [July  14].  When  Henrv  arrived  in  that  kingdom, 
he  found  the  emperor  engaged  in  tbe  siege  of  St,  Disier ;  an  ambassador, 
however,  whom  he  sent  to  congratulate  the  English  monarch  on  his  safe 
arrival  on  the  continent,  solicited  him  to  marcn,  in  terms  of  the  treaty, 
direcUy  to  Paris.  But  Charles  had  set  his  ally  such  an  ill  example  of 
fulfilling  the  conditions  of  their  confederacy  with  exactness,  that  Heniy, 
observing  bim  employ  bis  time  and  forces  in  taking  towns  for  his  own 
behoof,  saw  no  reason  why  he  should  not  attempt  the  reduction  of  some 
places  that  lay  conveniently  for  himself.  Witbout  paying  any  regard  to 
the  emperor's  remonstrances,  he  immediately  invested  Boulogne,  and 
commanded  the  duke  of  Norfolk  to  press  tbe  siege  of  Montreuil,  which 
had  been  begun  before  bis  arrival,  by  a  body  of  Flemings,  in  conjunction 
with  some  English  troops.  While  Charles  and  Henir  showed  such  at- 
tention each  to  his  own  mterest,  they  both  neglected  the  common  cause. 
Instead  of  the  union  and  confidence  requisite  towanis  conducting  tbe 
{pfeat  plan  that  they  had  formed,  they  early  bad  discovered  a  mutual 
jealousy  of  each  other,  which,  by  degrees,  begot  distrust,  and  ended  in 
open  batred.t 

By  this  time,  Francis  had,  with  unwearied  industry,  drawn  together  an 
army,  capable,  as  well  from  the  number  as  from  the  valour  of  the  troops, 
of  making  head  against  the  enemy.    But  the  dauphin,  who  still  acted  as 

general,  prudently  declining  a  battle,  the  loss  of  which  would  have  en- 
angered  the  kingdom,  satisfied  himself  with  harassing  the  emperor 
with  his  light  troops,  cutting  off  his  convoys,  and  laying  waste  the  country 
around  him.  Though  extremel^^  distressed  by  these  operations,  Charles 
still  pressed  the  si«^  of  St.  Disier,  which  Sancerre  defended  with  aston- 
ishing fortitude  and  conduct.  He  stood  repeated  assaults,  repubing  the 
enemy  in  them  all ;  and  undismayed  even  by  the  death  of  his  orave  asso- 
ciate, De  la  Lande,  who  was  killed  by  a  cannon-ball,  be  continued  to 
show  the  same  bold  countenance  and  obstinate  resolution.  At  the  end  of 
five  weeks,  he  was  still  in  a  condition  to  hold  out  some  time  longer,  when 
an  artifice  of  Granville's  induced  him  to  surrender.  That  crafty  politi- 
cian, having  intercepted  the  key  to  the  cipher  which  the  duke  of  Guise 
used  in  communicating  intelligence  to  Sancerre,  forged  a  letter  in  bis 
name,  autbonzine  Sancerre  to  capitulate,  as  tbe  king,  though  highly  satis- 
fied with  bis  behaviour,  thought  it  imprudent  to  hazard  a  battle  for  bis 
relief.  This  letter  be  conveyed  into  the  town  in  a  manner  which  could 
raise  no  suspicion,  and  the  governor  fell  into  the  snare.  Even  then,  be 
obtained  such  honourable  conditions  as  his  gallant  defence  merited,  and 
among  others,  a  cessation  of  hostilities  for  ei^t  days,  at  the  expiration  of 
which  be  bound  himself  to  open  the  gates,  if  Fnaincis,  during  that  time, 
did  not  attack  the  Imperial  army,  and  throw  fresh  troops  into  tbe  town.| 
Thus  Sancerre,  hj  detaining  the  emperor  so  long  before  an  inconsiderable 
place,  afforded  his  sovereign  full  time  to  assemble  all  his  forces,  and, 
what  rarely  falls  to  the  lot  of  an  officer  in  such  an  inferior  command,  ac- 
quired the  glory  of  having  saved  his  countiy. 

As  soon  as  St.  Disier  surrendered,  the  emperor  advanced  into  the  heart 
of  Champagne  [August  17],  but  Sancerre's  obstinate  resistance  bad  damped 
his  sanguine  hopes  of  penetrating  to  Paris,  and  led  bim  seriously  to  re- 
flect OD  what  ne  might  expect  before  towns  of  greater  strength,  and 
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defended  by  more  numerous  garrisons.  At  the  same  time,  the  procuring 
subsistence  for  his  aAuy  was  attended  with  great  difficulty,  which  in* 
creased  in  proportion  as  he  withdrew  farther  from  his  own  frontier.  He 
had  lost  a  great  number  of  his  best  troops  in  the  siege  of  St.  Disier,  and 
many  fell  daily  in  skirmishes,  which  it  was  not  m  nis  power  to  avoid, 
though  they  wasted  his  army  insensibly,  without  leading  to  any  decisive 
action.  Tne  season  advanced  apace,  and  he  had  not  yet  the  command 
either  of  a  sufficient  extent  of  territory,  or  of  any  such  considerable  town 
as  rendered  it  safe  to  winter  in  the  enemy's  countiy.  Great  arrears,  too» 
were  now  due  to  his  soldiers,  who  were  upon  the  point  of  mutinying  for 
their  pay,  while  he  knew  not  from  what  funds  to  satisfy  them.  All  tnese 
considerations  induced  him  to  listen  to  the  overtures  of  peace,  which  a 
Spanish  Dominican,  the  confessor  of  his  sister,  the  queen  of  France,  had 
secretly  made  to  his  confessor,  a  monk  of  the  same  order.  In  conse- 
ouence  of  this,  plenipotentiaries  were  named  on  both  sides,  and  began 
tneir  conferences  in  Chause,  a  small  village  near  Chalons.  At  the  same 
lime,  Charles,  either  from  a  desire  of  making  one  great  final  effort  against 
France,  or  merely  to  gain  a  pretext  for  deserting  his  ally,  and  condudiitt^ 
a  separate  peace,  sent  an  ambassador  formally  to  require  Henry,  accord- 
ii^  to  the  stipulation  in  their  treaty,  to  advance  towards  Paris.  While 
be  expected  a  return  from  him,  and  waited  the  issue  of  the  conferences  at 
Chause,  he  continued  to  march  forward,  though  in  the  utmost  distress 
from  scarcity  of  provisions.  But  at  last,  by  a  fortunate  motion  on  his 
part,  or  through  some  neelect  or  treachery  on  that  of  the  French,  he  sur- 
prised first  Esperney,  and  then  Chateau  Thieny,  in  both  of  which  were 
considerable  ma^zines.  No  sooner  was  it  known  that  these  towns,  the 
latter  of  which  is  not  two  days  march  from  Paris,  were  in  the  hands  of 
the  enemy,  than  that  great  capital,  defenceless,  and  susceptible  of  any 
violent  alarm  in  proportion  to  its  greatness,  was  filled  with  consternation. 
The  inhabitants,  as  if  the  emperor  nad  been  already  at  their  gates,  fled  in 
the  wildest  confusion  and  despair,  many  sending  their  wives  and  children 
down  the  Seine  to  Rouen,  others  to  Orleans,  and  the  towns  upon  the 
Loire.  Francis  himself,  more  afflicted  with  this  than  witl\  any  other 
event  during  his  reign,  and  sensible  as  well  of  the  triumph  that  bis  rival 
would  enjoy  in  insuHing  his  capital,  as  of  the  danger  to  which  the  king- 
dom was  exposed,  could  not  refrain  from  crying  out,  in  the  first  emotion 
of  his  surprise  and  sorrow,  "  How  dear,  O  my  God,  do  I  pay  for  this 
crow4i,  which  I  thought  thou  hadst  granted  me  freely  I"*  But  recoveriqg 
in  a  moment  from  this  sudden  sal^  of  peevishness  and  impatience,  he 
devoutly  added, "  Thy  will,  however,  be  done ;"  and  proceeded  to  issue 
the  necessary  orders  for  opposing  the  enemy  with  his  usual  activity  and 
presence  of  mind.  The  dauphin  detached  eight  thousand  men  to  Paris, 
which  revived  the  courage  of  the  affrighted  citizens  ;  he  threw  a  strong 

farrison  into  Meaux,  and,l3y  a  forced  march,  got  into  Ferte,  between  the 
mperialists  and  the  capital. 

Upon  this,  the  emperor,  who  began  aeain  to  feel  the  want  of  provisions*' 
perceiving  that  the  dauphin  still  pruaently  declined  a  battle,  and  not 
oaring  to  attack  his  camp  with  forces  so  much  shattered  and  reduced  by 
hard  service,  turned  suddenly  to  the  right,  and  began  to  faU  back  towarrjs 
Soissons.  Having  about  this  time  received  Henir's  answer,  whereby  he 
refused  to  abandon  the  sieges  of  Boulogne  and  Montreuil,*  of  both  wnich' 
he  expected  every  moment  to  get  possession,  he  thought  himself  absolved 
from  all  obligations  of  adhering  to  the  treaty  with  him,  and  at  full  liberly 
to  consult  bis  own  interest  in  what  manner  soever  he  pleased.  He  con- 
sented, therefore,  to  renew  the  conference,  which  the  surprise  of  Esper- 
ney  had  broken  off.    To  conclude  a  peace  between  two  princes^  one  oT 
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WbcMD  greatly  deflirad,  and  the  other  greatly  needed  it,  did  not  require  a 
long  negotiation.  It  was  signed  at  CrespTy  a  small  town  near  Meauxy  on 
the  eighteenth  of  September.  The  chief  articles  of  it  were,  that  all  the 
conquests  which  either  party  had  made  since  the  truce  of  Nice  shall  be 
restored  :  that  the  emperor  shall  give  in  marriaffe  to  the  Duke  of  Orieans, 
either  his  own  eldest  daughter,  or  the  secona  daughter  of  his  brother 
Ferdinand  ;  that  if  he  choose  to  bestow  on  him  his  own  daughter,  he  shall 
settle  on  her  all  the  pronnces  of  the  Low-Countries,  to  be  erected  into  an 
mdependent  state,  which  shaD  descend  to  the  male  issue  of  the  marriaee  ; 
ibat  if  he  determine  to  give  him  his  niece,  he  shall,  with  her,  grant  him 
the  investiture  of  Milan  and  its  dependencies ;  that  he  shall'  within  four 
months  declare  which  of  these  two  princesses  he  had  pitched  upon,  and 
fulBl  the  respective  conditions  upon  the  consuounation  of  the  marriage, 
which  shall  take  place  within  a  year  from  the  date  of  the  treaty ;  that  as 
soon  as  the  duke  of  Orleans  is  put  in  possession  either  of  the  Low-Coun- 
tries or  of  Milan,  Francis  shall  restore  to  the  duke  of  Savoy  all  that  he 
now  possesses  of  his  territories,  eicept  Pimrol  and  Montmilian ;  that 
Francis  shall  renounce  all  pretensions  to  the  Kingdom  of  Naples,  or  to  the 
sovereiflsty  of  Flanders  and  Artois,  and  Charies  shall  nve  up  hiji  claim 
to  the  autchy  of  Burgundy  and  county  of  Charolois  ;  Uiat  Francis  shall 
^ve  no  aid  to  the  exiled  king  of  Navarre  ;  that  both  monarchs  shall  join 
m  making  war  upon  the  Turks,  towards  which  the  king  shall  furnish, 
when  required  by  the  emperor  and  empire,  six  hundred  men  at  arms,  and 
ten  thousand  foot.* 

Besides  the  immediate  motives  to  this  peace,  arising  from  the  distress 
of  his  army  through  want  of  provisions ;  tram  the  di£ulty  of  retreating 
out  of  France,  anathe  impossibility  of  securing  winter  Quarters  there ;  the 
emperor  was  influenced,  by  other  considerations,  more  distant  indeed,  but 
not  less  weighty.  The  pope  was  offended  to  a  great  degree,  as  well  at  his 
concessions  to  the  protestants  in  the  late  diet,  as  at  his  consenting  to  call  a 
council,  and  to  admit  of  public  disputations  in  Germany,  with  a  view  of 
determining  the  doctrines  in  controversy.  Paul  considerine  both  these 
steps  as  sacrilegious  encroachments  on.the  jurisdiction  as  wellas  privileges' 
of  the  holy  see,  bad  addressed  to  the  emperor  a  remonstrance  ^tber  than  a 
letter  on  this  subject,  written  with  such  acrimony  of  language,  and  in  a 
style  of  such  high  authority,  as  discovered  more  ol  an  intention  to  draw  on 
a  quarrel,  than  of  a  desire  to  reclaim  him.  This  ill  humour  was  not  a 
little  inflamed  by  the  emperor's  league  with  Henry  of  England,  which,  being 
contracted  with  a  heretic  excommunicated  by  the  apostolic  see,  appeared 
to  the  pope  a  profane  alliance,  and  was  not  less  dreaded  b}r  him  than  that 
of  Francis  with  Solyman.  Paul's  son  and  grandson,  highly  incensed  at  the 
emperor  for  having  refused  to  gratify  them  with  regard  to  the  alienation  of 
Parma  and  Placentia,  contributed  by  their  suggestions  to  sour  and  disgust 
him  still  more.  To  all  which  was  added  the  powerful  operation  otUie 
flattery  and  promises  which  Francis  -incessantly  employed  to  gain  him. 
Though  from  his  desire  of  maintaining  a  neutraiit}[,  tne  pope  had  hitherto 
suppressed  his  own  resentment,  had  eluded  the  artifices  of  his  own  family, 
and  resisted  the  solicitations  of  the  French  king,  it  was  not  safe  to  rery 
much  on  the  steadiness  of  a  man  whom  his  passions,  his  friends,  and  his 
interest  combined  to  shake.  The  union  of  the  pope  with  France,  Charles 
well  knew,  would  instantly  expose  his  dominions  in  Italy  to  be  attacked. 
The  Venetians,  he  foresaw,  would  probably  follow  the  example  of  a  pontiflf, 
who  was  c(Misidered  as  a  model  ot  political  wisdom  among  the  Italians : 
and  thus,  at  a  juncture  when  he  felt  himself  hardly  equal  to  the  burden  of 
the  present  war,  he  would  be  overwhelmed  with  the  weieht  of  a  new  con- 
federacy against  faim.t    At,  the  same  time,  the  Turks,  dmost  unresisted, ' 
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made  sacli  pipgvesB  in  Hunpiyi  reducio;  tows  $&»  towot  llMt  A^ 
approached  near  to  the  confines  of  the  Austiian  proylncee.*  Above  ml 
tnese,  the  extraordkiaiy  pro^ss  of  the  protestant  dootrines  in  Qermanff 
and  the  dangerous  combinatioD  into  whioi  the  princes  of  that  professioB 
had  entered,  called  for  his  immediate  attention*  Almost  one  half  of  Qer- 
many  had  revolted  from  the  established  church ;  the  fidelity  of  the  rest  was 
muda  shaken :  the  nobility  of  Austria  had  demanded  of  Ferdinand  the  free 
exercise  of  relig^  ;t  the  Bohemians,  among  whom  some  seeds  of  the  doo- 
trines of  Huss  still  remained,  openly  favoured  the  new  opinioDB ;  the  arcb* 
bishop  of  Cologne,  with  a  zeal  which. is  seldom  found  amonsr  ecdesiastios, 
had  begun  the  reformation  of  his  diocess;  nor  was  it  possible  unless  some 
timely  and  efifectual  check  were  ffiven  to  the  spirit  of  innovation,  to  foresee 
where  it  would  end.  He  himseff  had  been  a  witness,  in  the  late  diet,  to 
the  peremptory  and  decisive  tone  which  the  protestants  had  now  assumed. 
He  bad  seen  bow,  from  confidence  in  their  number  and  union,  they  had  foi^ 
gotten  the  humble  style  of  their  first  petitions,  and  had  grown  to  such  bokl* 
neas  as  openly  to  despise  the  pope,  and  to  show  no  great  reverence  'A>r  the 
Im}>erial  dig^uty  itself.  If,  therefore,  he  wished  to  maintain  either  the 
ancient  reli^on  or  his  own  authority,  and  would  not  choose  to  dwindle  into 
a  mere  nominal  head  of  the  empire,  some  vigorous  and  speedv  effort  was 
requisite  on  his  part,  which  could  not  be  maae  during  a  war  that  required 
the  greatest  exertion  of  his  strength  against  a  foreign  and  powerful  enemy. 

Such  being  the  emperor's  inaucements  to  peace,  he  had  the  address  to 
frame  the  treaty^  of  Crespy  so  as  to  promote  all  the  ends  which  be  had  in 
view.  By  comine  to  an  a^^ment  with  Francis,  he  took  fiom  the  po]^ 
all  prospect  of  aavantage  m  couitio^  the  friendship  of  that  monarcb  in 
preference  to  his.  By  tne  proviso  with  rejgard  to  a  war  with  the  Tuiks, 
ne  not  only  deprived  Solyman  of  a  poweriul  ally,  but  tunied  the  anns  of 
that  ally  against  him.  By  a  private  article,  not  inserted  in  the  treaty,  that 
it  might  not  raise  any  unseasonable  alarm,  he  agreed  with  Francis  that  both 
should  exert  all  then*  influence  and  power  in  order  to  procure  a  general 
council,  to  assert  its  authority,  and  to  exterminate  the  protestant  aeresy 
out  of  their  dominions.  This  cut  off  all  chance  of  assistance  which  Hit 
confederates  of  Smalkalde  might  expect  from  the  French  kiogd  and  lest 
their  solicitations,  or  his  jealousy  of  an  ancient  rival,  should  hereafter  tempt 
Francis  to  forget  this  engagement,  he  left  him  embarrassed. with  a  war 
against  Englara,  which  womd  put  it  out  of  his  power  to  take  aiiy  oonsider- 
able  part  in  the  afiairs  of  (rermany. 

Henry,  possessed  at  all  times  with  a  high  idea  of  bis  own  power  and 
importance,  felt,  in  the  roiost  sensible  manner,  the  neglect  with  whidi  the 
emperor  had  treated  him  in  concluding  a  separate  peace.  But  the  situatioB 
of  bis  afiairs  was  such  as  somewhat  alleviated  the  mortification  which  thk 
occasioned.  For  thoi^  he  was  obliged  to  recall  the  duke  of  Norfolk  from 
the  siege  of  Montreuil  [Sept.  14],  because  the  Flemish  troops  received 
orders  to  retire,  Boulo^  had  surrendered  before  the  negotiations  at  Crespj- 
were  brought  to  an  issue.  While  elated  with  vanity  on  account  of  tbia 
conquest,  and  inflamed  with  indignation  against  the  emperor,  the  ambassa- 
dors whom  Francis  sent  to  make  overtures  of  peace,  found  him  too  anpnnt 
to  grant  what  was  moderate  or  equitable.  His  demands  were  in£ed 
extravagant,  and  made  in  the  tone  of  a  conqueror;  tiiat  Francis  riiould 
renounce  his  alliance  with  Scotland,  and  not  ody  pay  up  the  aman  of 
former  debts,  but  reimburse  the  money  which  Hemr  Kiad  expended  in  the 
present  war.§  Francis,  though  sincerely  desirous  of  peace,  and  willing  lo 
yield  a  great  deal  in  order  to  obtain  it,  oeii^  now  free  from  the  pmssime 
of  the  Imperial  arms,  r^ected  these  ignomunous  pn^fKMtkxiB  with  aisdaio ; 
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ind  Heorf  d^[iarting^  for  Eqglaad,  hoetilities  oontinoed  betwetn  the  two 
OKtions* 

Tlie  tveatr  of  peaces  bow  acceptable  soever  to  the  people  of  FiaDoe» 
whom  it  defivered  from  the  dread  of  an  enemy  who  had  penetrated  into 
the  heart  of  the  kingdom,  was  loudJy  complained  of  by  the  dauphin.  He 
considered  it  as  a  manifest  proof  of  the  kine  his  father's  eztraoroinaiT  par* 
tialitf  towards  his  younger  brother,  now  duke  of  Orieans,  and  oomplained 
that,  fit>m  his  eagerness  to  gain  an  establishment  for  a  favourite  soo,  he  had 
sacrificed  the  honour  of  the  kingdom,  and  renounced  the  most  ancient  as 
well  as  valuable  r^ts  of  the  crown.  But  as  he  dunt  not  venture  to  offend 
the  king^  by  refusing  to  ratify  it,  though  extremely  desirous  at  the  same 
time  of^securipg  to  himself  the  privilege  of  reclaiming  what  was  now 
alienated  so  much  to  his  detriment,  he  secretly  protested,  in  presence  of 
some  of  his  adherents,  against  the  whole  transaction;  and  declared  what* 
ever  he  should  be. obliged  to  do  in  oider  to  confirm  it,  nuU  in  itself,  and 
void  of  all  obligation.  The  pariiament  of  Toulousey  probably  by  the 
instigation  of  his  partisans,  did  the  same.*  But  Francis,  hiefaly  pleased  as 
well  with  having  delivered  his  subjects  from  the  miseries  oTao  invasion,  as 
with  the  prospect  of  acquiring  an  independent  settlement  for  his  son  at 
no  i^reater  price  than  that  of  renouncing  conquests  to  which  he  had  no  jusi 
claim;  titles  which  had  brought  so  much  expense  and  so  many  disasters 
upon  the  nation ;  and  rights  erown  obsolete  and  of  no  value ;  ratified  the 
treaty  with  great  joy.  CharleS)  within  the  time  prescribed  by  the  tieatyi 
declared  hts  intention  of  giving  Ferdinand*s  daughter  in  marriage  to  the 
duke  of  Orleans,  together  with  the  dutchjr  of  Milan  as  her  dowry.f  Every 
circumstance  seemed  to  promise  the  continuance  of  peace.^  The  emperor* 
enieily  afflicted  with  the  gout,  appeared  to  be  in  no  condition  to  undertake 
any  enterprise  where  great  activit}r  was  requisite,  or  much  £atigue  to  be 
endured.  He  himself  felt  thiS)  or  wished  at  least  that  it  should  be  believed  | 
and  being  so  much  disabled  by  this  excruciating  distemper,  when  a  French 
ambassador  fblbwed  him  to  Brussels,  in*  order  to  be  present  at  his  ratifi-^ 
cation  of  the  treaty  of  peace,  that  it  was  with  the  utmost  difficult  that  he 
signed  his  name,  he  observed,  that  there  was  no  mat  danger  of  his  violating 
these  articles,  as  a  hand  that  could  hardly  houl  a  pen,  was  little  able  to 
brandish  a  lance. 

The  violence  of  his  disease  confined  the  emperor  several  months  in 
Brussels,  and  was  the  apparent  cause  of  putting  off  the  execution  of  the 
g^at  scheme  which  he  had  formed  in  order  to  humble  the  protestant  party 
in  Germany.  But  there  were  other  reasons  for  this  delay.  For,  however 
prevalent  toe  motives  were  which  determined  him  to  unaertake  this  enter* 
prise,  the  nature  of  that  great  body  which  he  ^was  about  to  attack^  as  well 
as  the  situation  of  hb  own  affiaiirs,  made  it  necessary  to  deliberate  long,  tr) 
proceed  with  caution,  and  not  too  suddenly  to  throw  aside  the  vail  under 
which  he  had  hitherto  concealed  his  real  sentiments  and  schemes.  He  was 
sensible  tibat  the  protestants,  conscious  of  their  own  strength,  but  undeif 
continual  apprefaensionB  of  his  designs,  had  all  the  boldness  of  a  powerful 
confederacy  joined  to  the  jealousy  of  a  feeble  faction ;  and  were  no  less 
quick-sightea  to  discern  the  first  appearance  of  dansrer,  than  ready  to  take 
arms  in  order  to  repel  it.  At  the  same  tiroes  he  stiff  continued  involved  io 
a  Turicish  war;  and  though,  in  order  to  deliver  himself  from  this  income 
bfance,  he  had  determined  to  send  an  envoy  to  the  Porte  with  most 
advantageous  and  even  submissive  overtures  of  peace,  die  resolutions  of 
that  hai^ty  court  were  so  uncertain,  that  before  these  were  known>  it 
would  have  been  highly  imprudent  to  nave  kindled  the  flames  of  civil  waf 
in  his  ovm  dominions. 

Upon  diis  account,  he  appeared  dissatisfied  with  a  bull  issued  by  the 
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pope  immediatehr  after  the  peace  of  Ciespj  [Not.  19],  8uiiiiD0Bii|r  the 
council  to  asaemole  at  Trent  early  next  springy,  and  exhorting^  all  Chiri 


tian  princes  to  embrace  the  opportunity  that  the  pretent  ha^py  inter- 
val of  tranquillity  afforded  thero,  of  suppressing^  toose  heresies  M^faich 
threatened  to  subvert  whateyer  was  sacred  or  yenerable  amoQg  Christians. 
But  after  such  a  slight  expression  of  dislike,  as  was  necessary  in  order  to 
corer  his  des^ns^  he  determined  to  countenance  the  council,  which  mig;ht 
become  no  inconsiderable  instrument  towards  accomplishing  his  prqjectSy 
and  therefore  not  only  appointed  ambassadors  to  appear  there  in  his  namoy 
but  ordered  the  ecclesiastics  in  his  dominions  to  attend  at  the  time 
prefixed.* 

1545.]  Such  were  the  emperor's  Tiews  when  the  Imperial  diet,  aftev 
several  prorog^tionsf  was  opened  at  Worms  [March  24].  Tbeprotestants, 
who  eqjoyed  the  free  exercise  of  their  reljg^n  by  a  veir  precarious  tenure, 
having  no  other  security  for  it'  than  the  recess  oSf  the  fast  diet,  which  was 
to  continue  in  force  only  until  the  meeting  of  a  council,  wished  earnestly 
to  establish  that  important  privilege  upon  some  firmer  basis,  and  to  hold 
it  by  a  perpetual  not  a  temporary  title.  But  instead  of  offering  them  any 
adcutiomJ  security,  Ferdinand  opened  the  diet  with  observiog,  that  there 
were  two  points  which  chiefly  required  consideration,  the  prosecution  of 
the  war  against  the  Turks,  and  the  state  of  religion ;  that  the  former  was 
the  most  uigent,  as  Sol  vman,  after  conquering  the  {^atest  part  of  Huiigaiy, 
was  now  ready  to  fall  upon  the  Austrian  provinces :  that  the  emperor, 
who,  from  the  beginning  of  his  re^  had  neglected  no  opportunity  of 
annoying^  this  formidable  enemy,  and  with  the  naxard  of  his  own  person 
had  resisted  his  attacks,  being  animated  still  with  the  same  zeal,  had  now 
consented  to  stop  short  in  the  career  of  his  success  against  France,  that,  in 
conjunction  with  bb  ancient  rival,  he  might  turn  his  arms  with  greater 
vieour  against  the  common  adversary  of  the  Christian  faith ;  that  it  became 
all  the  members  of  the  empire  to  second  those  pious  endeavours  of  its 
head ;  that,  therefore,  they  ought,  without  delay,  to  vote  him  such  effectual 
aid  as  not  only  their  duty  but  their  interest  called  upon  them  to  fumi^ ; 
that  the  controversies  about  religion  were  so  intricate,  and  of  such  dilBcult 
discussion,  as  to  give  no  hope  of  its  being  possible  to  bring  them  at  pre- 
sent to  anv  final  issue :  that  hj  perseverance  and  repeated  solicitations  the 
emperor  bad  at  len^tn  prevailed  on  the  pope  to  call  a  council,  for  which 
they  had  so  often  wished  and  petitioned ;  that  the  time  appointed  for  its 
meeting  was  now  come,  and  both  parties  ought  to  wait  for  its  decrees,  and 
submit  to  them  as  the  decisions  of  the  universal  church. 

The  popish  members  of  the  diet  received  this  declaration  with  great 
applause,  and  skmified  their  entire  acquiescence  in  every  particular  which 
it  contained.  The  protestants  expressed  great  surprise  at  propositions, 
which  were  so  manifestly  repuenant  to  the  recess  of  the  former  diet ;  they 
insisted  that  the  questions  with  regard  to  relig^ion,  as  first  in  dignity  and 
importance,  ought  to  come  first  under  deliberation ;  that,  alarming  as  the 
progress  of  the  Turks  was  to  all  Germany,  the  securii^  the  free  exercise 
of  their  religion  touched  them  still  more  neariy,  nor  could  tbe}r  prosecute 
a  forei^  war  with  spirit,  while  solicitous  and  uncertain  about  their  domestic 
tranquillity;  that  if  the  latter  were  once  rendered  firm  and  permanent, 
they  would  concur  vi^ith  their  countiymen  in  pushing  the  former,  and  yiela 
to  none  of  them  in  activity  or  zeal.  But  if  the  danger  from  the  Tuikisfa 
aims  was  indeed  so  imminent,  as  not  to  admit  of  such  a  delay  as  would 
be  occasioned  by  an  immediate  examination  of  the  controverted  points  in 
seligion,  they  required  that  a  diet  should  be  instantly  appointed,  to  wLicL 
the  final  settlement  of  their  religious  disputes  should  oe  referred :  and 
that  in  the  mean  time  the  decree  of  the  lonner  diet  concerning  religkn 
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ikNild  be  explained  in  a  point  which  they  deemed  essential  fir  tiie 
recess  of  Spires  it  was  provided,  that  they  should  eqjoy  unmolested  the 
public  exercise  of  their  religion,  until  the  meeting  of  a  legal  council ;  but 
as  the  pope  had  now  called  a  council,  to  which  Ferdinand  had  requhed 
them  to  submit,  they  be^an  to  suspect  that  their  ad?ersaries  mieht  take 
advantage  of  an  ambig^uity  in  the  terms  of  the  recess,*and  pretending  that 
the  event  therein  mentioned  had  now  taken  place,  mieht  pronounce  them 
to  be  no  longer  entitled  to  the  same  indulgence.  In  oraer  to  guard  against 
this  interpretation,  they  renewed  their  former  remonstrances  against  a 
council  called  to  meet  without  the  bounds  of  the  empire^  summoned  by 
the  pope's  authority,  and  in  which  he  assumed  the  right  of  presiding  ;  and 
decfared  that,  notwithstanding  the  convocation  of  any  such  illegal  assem-* 
bly,  they  still  held  the  recess  of  the  late  diet  to  be  in  full  force. 

At  other  junctures,  when  the  emperor  thought  it  of  advantage  to  soothe 
and  gain  the  protestants,  he  had  devised  expedients  for  giving  them  satis^ 
faction  with  r^rd  to  demands  seemingly  more  extravagant  ]  but  bis  views 
at  present  being  very  different,  Ferainand,  by  his  command)  adhered 
inflexibly  to  his  first  propositions,  and  would  make  no  concessions  which 
had  the  most  remote  tendency  to  throw  discredit  on  the  council,  or  to 
weaken  its  authority.  The  protestants,  on  their  part,  were  no  less  inflexi" 
ble ;  and  after  much  time  spent  in  fruitless  endeavours  to  convince  each 
other,  they  came  to  no  agreement.  Nor  did  the  presc^nce  of  the  emperor, 
who  upon  his  recovery  arrived  at  Worms  [May  16 1,  contribute  in  any 
degree  to  render  the  protestants  more  compliant,  f  ully  convinced  that 
they  were  maintaining  the  cause  of  God  ana  of  truth,  they  showed  them- 
selves superior  to  the  allurements  of  interest,  or  the  su^estions  of  fear : 
and  in  proportion  as  the  emperor  redoubled  his  solicitations,  or  discoverea 
has  designs,  their  boldness  seems  to  have  increased.  At  last  they  openly 
declared,  that  they  would  not  even  deign  to  vindicate  their  tenets  in  pre« 
sence  of  a  council,  assembled  not  to  examine,  but  to  condemn  tbem ;  and 
that  they  would  pay  no  regard  to  an  assembly  held  under  the  influence 
of  a  pope,  who  had  already  precluded  himself  from  all  title  to  act  as  a 
ju(%e,  by  his  having  stigmatized  their  opinions  with  the  name  of  heresYf 
andoenounced  against  them  the  heaviest  censures,  which,  in  the  plenitude 
of  his  usurped  power,  he  could  inflict.* 

While  the  protestants,  with  such  union  as  well  as  firmness,  r^ected  all 
intercourse  with  the  council,  and  refused  their  assent  to  the  Imperial 
demands,  in  respect  to  the  Turkish  war,  Maurice  of  Saxony  alone  showed 
an  inclination  to  gratify  the  emoeror  with  regard  to  both.  Though  he 
professed  an  inviolable  regard  for  the  protestant  religion,  he  assumed  an 
appearance  of  moderation  peculiar  to  himself,  by  which  be  confirmed  tho 
favourable  sentiments  whicn  the  emperor  already  entertained  of  him,  and 
gradually  paved  the  way  for  executing  the  ambitious  designs  which  always 
occupied  bis  active  ana  enterprising  mind.t  His  example,  however,  had 
little  influence  upon  such  as  agreea  with  him  in  their  religious  opinions; 
and  Charles  perceived  that  he  could  not  hope  either  to  procure  present 
aid  from  the  protestants  against  the  Turks,  or  to  quiet  theii*  fears  and 
jealousies  on  account  of  tbeit  religion.  But  as  his  schemes  were  not  yet  ripe 
£)r  execution,  nor  his  preparations  so  far  advanced  that  he  could  force  the 
compliance  of  the  protestants,  or  punish  their  obstinacy,  he  artfully  coo* 
cealed  his  own  intentions.  That  he  might  au^ent  their  security,  he 
[August  4]  appointed  a  diet  to  be  held  at  Ratisbon  early  next  year,  in 
order  to  adjust  what  was  now  leA  undetermined  ;  and  previous  to  it,  he 
agreed  that  a  certain  number  of  divines  of  each  party  should  meet,  in 
order  to  confer  upon  the  points  in  dispute.^ 
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Butt  i>ow  £ir  soever  this  appearance  of  a  desire  to  maintain  the  piesenf 
tranquillity  might  have  imposed  upon  the  protestants,  the  emperor  vat 
incapable  of  such  uniform  and  thorough  dissimulation,  as  to  hide  altogediet 
from  their  view  the  dans^rous  designs  which  he  was  meditating  against 
them.     Herman  count  ae  Wied,  archbishop  and  elector  of  Cologne,  a 

S relate  conspicuous  for  his  virtue  and  primitive  simplicihr  of  manners, 
i.^ugh  not  more  distinfi;uished  for  learning  than  the  other  descendants  o1 
noble  families,  who  in  ttiat  age  possessed  most  of  the  great  benefices  in 
Germany,  having  become  a  proselyte  to  the  doctrines  of  the  reformers, 
had  begun  in  the  year  one  thousand  five  hundred  and  forty-three,  with  the 
assistance  of  Melanctbon  and  Bucer,  to  abolish  the  ancient  superstition  in 
his  diocess,  and  to  introduce  in  its  place  the  rites  established  among  the 
protestants.  But  the  canons  of  his  cathedral,  who  were  not  possessed 
with  the  same  spirit  of  innovation,  and  who  foresaw  how  fatal  the  levellim; 
genius  of  the  new  sect  would  prove  to  their  dignity  and  wealth,  opposed, 
from  the  beginning,  this  unprecedented  enterprise  of  their  archbishop,  with 
all  the  zeal  flowing  from  reverence  for  old  institutions,  he^htened  By  con 
cem  for  their  own  interest.  This  opposition,  which  the  archbishop  con^ 
-  sidered  only  as  a  new  aigument  to  demonstrate  the  necessity  of  a  reionna* 
tion,  neither  shook  his  resolution,  nor  slackened  his  ardour  in  prosecutipg 
his  plan.  The  canons,  perceiving  all  their  endeavours  to  check  his  caieei 
to  be  ineffectual,  solenmly  protested  against  his  proceedings,  and  appealed 
for  redress  to  the  pope  ana  emperor,  the  former  as  ecclesiastical,  tne  lattet 
as  his  civil  superior.  This  appeal  being  laid  before  the  emperor,  during^ 
his  residence  in  Worms,  he  took  the  canons  of  Cologne  under  his 
immediate  protection ;  enjoined  them  to  proceied  with  rigour  arainst  all 
who  revolted  from  the  established  church ;  prohibited  the  archbishop  to 
make  any  innovation  in  his  diocess ;  and  summoned  him  to  appear  at 
Brussels  within  thirty  days,  to  answer  the  accusations  which  should  be 
preferred  against  him.* 

To  this  clear  evidence  of  his  hostile  intentions  against  the  protestant 
party,  Charles  added  other  proofs  still  more  explicit.  In  his  hereditaiy 
dominions  of  the  Low-Countnes,  he  persecuted  all  who  were  suspected  of 
Lutheranism  with  unrelenting  rigour.  As  soon  as  he  arrived  at  Worms, 
he  silenced  the  protestant  preachers  in  that  city.  He  allowed  an  Itahan 
monk  to  inveigh  against  the  Lutherans  from  the  pulpit  of  his  chapel,  and 
to  call  upon  him,  as  he  regarded  the  favour  of  Goa,  to  exterminate  that 
vpestilent  heres;^.  He  despatched  the  embassy^  which  has  been  already 
mentioned,  to  Constantinople,  with  overtures  ol  peace,  that  he  might  lie 
free  from  any  apprehension  of  danger  or  interruption  £rom  that  quarter. 
Nor  did  any  of  these  steps,  or  their  aar^erous  tendency,  escape  the  jealous 
observation  of  the  protestants,  or  fail  to  alarm  their  fears,  and  to  excite 
their  solicitude  for  the  safety  of  their  sect. 

Meanwhile,  Charles's  good  fortune,  which  predominated  on  all  occasions 
over  that  of  his  rival  Francis,  extricated  him  out  of  a  difficulty,  from 
which,  with  all  his  sagacity  and  address,  he  would  have  found  it  no  easy 
matter  to  have  disentangled  himself.  Just  about  the  time  when  the  duke 
of  Orleans  should  have  received  Ferdinand's  daughter  in  marriage,  and 
together  whh  her  the  possession  of  the  Milanese^ne  died  of  a  mdignant 
fever  [Sept.  8],  By  this  event,  the  emperor  was  fieed  from  the  necessity 
of  givmg  up  a  valuable  province  into  the  hands  of  an  enemjr,  or  from  the 
indecency  of  violatii^  a  recent  and  solemn  engagement,  whidi  must  have 
occasioned  an  Immediate  rupture  wiA  France.  He  affected,  however,  to 
express  great  sorrow  for  the  untimely  death  of  a  young  prince,  who  was 
to  nave  Been  so  nearly  allied  to  hnn ;  but  he  carefiilly  avoided  entering 
mto  any  fresh  discussions  concemmg  the  Milanese ;  and  would  not  listeD 
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to  a  piopoaal  which  came  from  Francis  of  Dew-modelliiig  the  tieahr  of 
Cresi  f  9  8o  as  to  make  him  some  xeparatioii  for  the  advantages  which  he 
had  kit  by  the  demise  of  his  son.  In  the  more  active  and  vigoious  part 
of  Francis's  jelgnf  a  declaration  of  war  would  have  been  the  certain  and 
instantaneous  oonseouence  of  such  a  flat  refusal  to  comply  with  a  demand 
seemintfly  so  equitable ;  but  the  decliniiK  state  of  his  own  healthy  the  ez- 
haustea  condition  of  his  kiog^dom»  together  with  the  burden  of  the  war 
against  Eivland.  obltf;ed  hira^  at  present,  (o  dissemble  his  resentment*  and 
to  put  off  {noughts  ofrevenee  to  some  other  juncture.  In  consequence  of 
this  eventi  the  unfortunate  duke  of  Savoy  lost  all  hope  of  obtaming  the 
restitution  of  his  territories;  and  the  rignts  or  claims  relinquished  by  the 
treaty  of  C'Tespy  returned  in  full  force  to  the  crown  of  France,  to  serve  at 
pretexts  for  future  wars.*  ^ 

Upon  the  first  intelligence  of  the  duke  of  Orleans'  death,  the  confede- 
rates of  Smalkalde  flattered  themselves  that  the  essential  alterations  which 
appeared  to  be  unavoidable  consequences  of  it  could  hardly  fail  of  mo- 
ducing  a  rupture,  which  would  prove  the  means  of  their  safety.  %ut 
they  were  not  more  disappointed  with  regard  to  this,  than  in  their  expec- 
tations from  an  event  which  seemed  to  be  the  certain  prelude  of  a  quarrel 
between  the  emperor  and  the  pope.  When  Paul,  wnoee  passion  tor  ag- 
crandiziag  bis  family  increased  as  he  advanced  in  years,  and  as  he  saw 
the  dignity  and  power  which  they  derived  immediately  from  him  beco- 
ming more  i>recarious,  found  that  be  could  not  bring  Charles  to  approve 
of  his  ambitious  schemes,  he  ventured  to  grant  his  son  Peter  Lewis  the 
investiture  of  Parma  and  Placentia,  though  at  the  risk  of  incurring  the 
dispjeasure  of  the  emperor.  At  a  time  when  a  fireaX  part  of  Europe 
inveighed  <^nly  against  the  corrupt  manners  and  exorbitant  power  of 
ecclesiastics,  and  when  a  council  was  summoned  to  reform  the  disorders  in 
the  churob,  this  indecent  grant  of  such  a  principality,  to  a  son,  of  whose 
illegitimate  birth  the  pope  ought  to  have  been  ashamed,  and  whose  licen- 
tious morals  all  fjood  men  detested,  gave  general  o&nce.  Some  cardimJa 
in  the  Imperial  mterest  remonstrated  against  such  an  unbecomiqg  aliena- 
tion of  the  patrimony  of  the  church ;  the  Spanish  ambassador  would  not 
bepresent  at  the  solemnity  of  his  infeoffment ;  and  upon  pretext  that  these 
cities  were  part  of  die  Milanese  state,  the  emperor  peremptorily  refused 
to  confirm  the  deed  of  investiture.  But  both  the  emperor  and  pope  being 
intent  upon  one  oommon  object  in  Germany,  they  sacrificed  their  particu- 
lar passions  to  that  public  cause,  and  suppressea  the  emotions  of  jealousy 
or  resentment  whicn  were  rising  on  this  occasion,  that  they  m^ht  jointly 
pursue  what  each  deemed  to  be  of  gpneater  importance.f 

About  this  time  the  peace  of  Germany  was  disturbed  by  a  violent  but 
short  eruption  of  Henry  duke  of  Bninswick.  This  prince,  though  still 
stiipt  of  nis  dominions,  which  the  emperor  held  in  seouestration,  untH  his 
dirorences  with  the  confederates  of  Smalkalde  shoula  be  adjusted,  pos- 
sessed however  so  much  credit  in  Germany,  that  he  undertook  to  raise. 
fi>r  die  French  kii^  a  considerable  body  of  troops  to  be  empkyed  in  the 
war  against  England.  The  money  stipulated  for  this  purpose  was  duly 
advanced  by  Francis;  the  troops  were  levied:  but  Hennr,  instead  ot 
leading  them  towards  France,  suddenly  entered  his  own  dominions  it 
their  head,  in  hopes  of  recovering  possession  of  them  before  any  army 
could  be  assembled  to  oppose  nim.  The  confederates  were  not  mone 
surprised  at  this  unexpected  attack,  than  the  king  of  France  was  astonished 
at  a  mean  thievish  naud,  so  unbecoming  the  cnaracter  of  a  prince.  But 
the  landgrave  of  Hesse,  with  incredible  expedition,  collected  as  many 
men  as  put  a  stop  to  the  progress  of  Henry  s  undisciplined  foroesy  and 
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beings  joined  by  his  son-in-law,  Maurice,  and  by  some  troops  belonging'  to 
the  elector  of  Saxony,  he  pined  such  advantages  over  Hejiiy,  Wbo  was 
rash  and  bold  in  forming  his  schemes,  but  feeble  and  undetermined  in  exe- 
cuting^ them,  as  obliffedliim  to  disband  his  arm}r,  and  to  surrender  himself, 
together  with  his  eldest  son,  prisoners  at  discretion.  He  was  kept  inclose 
confinement,  until  a  new  reverse  of  affairs  procured  him  liberty.* 

As  this  defeat  of  Henry*s  wild  enterprise  added  new  reputation  to  the 
arms  of  the  protestants,  tne  establishment  of  the  protestant  reli^on  in  the 
palatinate  brought  a  great  accession  of  strength  to  their  party.  Frederick, 
who  succeeded  his  brother  Lewis  in  that  electorate,  had  long  been  sus- 
pected of  a  secret  propensity  to  the  doctrines  of  the  reformers,  which, 
upon  his  accession  to  the  principality,  he  openly  manifested.    But  as  be 


thou^t 

length  [Jan.  10,  f546],  to  countenance  byliis  authority  the  system  which 
he  approved  of,  and  to  gratify  the  wishes  of  his  subjects,  who,  by  their 
intercourse  with  the  protestant  states,  had  almost  universally  imbibed  their 
opinions.  As  the  warmth  and  impetuosity,  which  accompanied  ^e  spirit 
iH  reformation  in  its  first  efforts,  had  somewhat  abated,  this  chance  was 
made  with  great  order  and  re^larity ;  the  ancient  rites  were  abolished, 
and  new  forms  introduced,  without  any  acts  of  violence,  or  symptom  of 
discontent.  Though  Frederick  adopted  the  religious  system  of  toe  pro- 
testants, he  imitated  the  example  of  Maurice,  ana  did  not  accede  to  the 
]ea«;ue  of  Smalkalde.t 

A  few  weeks  before  this  revolution  in  the  palatinate,  the  general  coun- 
cil was  opened  with  the  accustomed  solemnities  at  Trent.  The  eyes  of 
the  catholic  states  were  turned  with  much  expectation  towards  an  assem- 
bly, which  all  had  considered  as  capable  of  applying;  an  effectual  remedy 
for  the  disorders  of  the  church  when  they  first  broKe  out,  though  many 
were  afraid  that  it  was  now  too  late  to  hope  for  great  benefit  from  ity 
when  the  malady,  by  being  suffered  to  increase  during  twenty-eight  years, 
had  become  inveterate,  and  grown  to  such  extreme  violence.  The  pope, 
by  his  last  bull  of  convocation,  had  appointed  the  first  meetii^  to  be  held 
in  March.  But  his  views  and  those  of  the  emperor  were  so  different, 
that  almost  the  whole  year  was  spent  in  negotiations.  Charies,  who  fore- 
saw that  the  rigorous  decrees  of  the  council  against  the  protestants  would 
«oon  drive  them,  in  self-defence  as  well  as  from  resentment,  to  some  des- 
perate extreme^  laboured  to  put  off  its  meeting  until  his  warlike  prepara 
tions  were  so  iar  advanced,  tnat  he  might  be  in  a  condition  to  second  its 
decisions  by  the  force  of  his  arms.  The  pope,  who  had  early  sent  to 
Trent  the  lerates  who  were  to  preside  in  his  name,  knowing  to  what  con- 
tempt it  would  expose  his  authority,  and  what  suspicions  it  would  beget 
of  his  intentions,  ii  the  fathers  of  the  council  should  remain  in  a  state  of 
inactivity,  when  the  church  was  in  such  danger  as  to  require  their  imme- 
diate ana  vigorous  interposition,  insisted  either  upon  translating  the  coim- 
cil  to  some  city  in  Italy,  or  upon  suspending  altogether  its  proceedir^  at 
that  juncture,  or  upon  authorizing  it  to  begin  its  ddiberatrons  immediately. 
The  emperor  rejected  the  two  rormer  expedients  as  equally  offensive  to 
the  Germans  o^^eveiy  denomination ;  but  finding  it  impossible  to  elude 
the  latter,  he  proposed  that  the  council  should  begin  with  reformii^  the 
disorders  in  the  church,  before  it  proceeded  to  examine  or  define  articles 
of  fisiith.  This  was  the  very  thing  which  the  court  of  Rome  dreaded 
most,  and  which  had  prompted  it  to  employ  so  many  artifices  in  order  to 
prevent  the  meeting  of  such  a  dangerous  judicatoiy.    Pauly  thoi^h  mfxn 
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conpliaiit  tbamome  of  his  predeceasom  with  regard  to  calliw  a  council, 
was  no  less  jealous  than  they  had  been  of  its  jurisdiction^  and  saw  what 
matter  of  triumph  such  a  method  of  proceeding  would  aflord  the  heretics 
He  apprehended  consequences  not  only  humbling  but  fatal  to  the  papal 
see,  if  the  council  came  to  consider  an  inquest  into  abuses  as  their  only 
business ;  or  if  inferior  prelates  were  allowed  to  ffratify  their  own  envy 
and  peeyishnes8»  by  prescribine:  rules  to  those  wno  are  exalted  above 
them  in  dispriity  and  power.  Without  listening,  therefore,  to  this  insidious 
proposal  of  the  emperor,  he  instracted  his  legates  to  open  the  council. 

Jan.  18.]  The  first  session  was  spent  in  matteis  of  fonn.  In  a  subse* 
ouent  one,  it  was  agreed  that  the  framing  a  confession  of  faith,  wherem 
would  be  contained  all  the  articles  which  the  church  required  its  mem- 
bers to  believe,  ought  to  be  the  first  and  principal  business  of  the  council- 
but  that,  at  the  same  time,  due  attention  should  be  given  to  what  was 
neoessafy  towards  the  refonnation  of  manners  and  discipline.  From  this 
fint  symptom  of  the  spirit  with  which  the  council  was  animated,  from  the 
high  (one  of  authority  which  the  legates  who  presided  in  it  assumed,  and 
from  the  implicit  deference  with  which  most  o(  the  members  followed 
their  directions,  the  protestants  conjectured  with  ease  what  decbions  they 
might  expect.  It  astonished  them,  however,  to  see  for^  prelates  (for  no 
greater  number  were  yet  assembled)  assume  authority  as  representatives 
of  the  universal  church,  and  proceed  to  determine  the  most  important 
points  of  doctrine  in  its  name.  Sensible  of  this  indecency,  as  well  as  of 
the  ridicule  with  which  it  might  be  attended,  the  council  advanced  slowly 
in  its  deliberations,  and  aU  its  proceedings  were  for  some  time  languishing 
and  feeble.*  As  soon  as  the  confederates  of  Smalkalde  received  infor- 
mation of  the  opening  of  the  council,  they  published  a  long  manifesto, 
containing  a  renewal  of  their  protest  against  its  meeting,  togetner  with  the 
reasons  which  induced  them  to  decline  its  jurisdictions.t  The  nope  and 
emperor,  on  their  part,  were  so  little  solicitous  to  quicken  or  add  vigour 
to  its  operations,  as  plainly  discovered  that  some  object  of  greater  import- 
ance occupied  and  interested  them. 

The  protestants  were  not  inattentive  or  unconcerned  spectators  ci  the 
motions  of  the  sovereign  pontiff  and  of  Charles,  and  ttiey  entertained 
every  day  more  violent  suspicions  of  their  intentions,  in  consequence  of 
inteliigenoe  received  from  different  quarters  of  the  machinations  canying 
on  against  them.  The  king  of  England  infonned  them,  that  the  emperor, 
having  Umg  resolved  to  extenninate  their  opinions,  would  not  fail  to  empkyy 
tills  interval  of  tranquillity  which  he  now  eqjoyed,  as  the  roost  favourable 
Hincture  for  canying  his  design  into  execution.  The  merchants  of  Auffs- 
DUig,  which  was  at  that  time  a  ci^of  extensive  trade,  received  advice,  oy 
means  of  their  coirespondents  in  Italy,  among  whom  were  some  wbo 
secretly  favoured  the  protestant  cause^  that  a  dangerous  confederacy 
a^inst  it  was  forming  between  the  pope  and  emperor.  In  confirmation  of 
this  they  heard  from  the  Low-Countnes,  that  Cnaries  had  issued  orders, 
though  with  every  precaution  which  could  keep  the  measure  concealed, 
for  raising  troops  both  there  and  in  other  parts  of  his  dominioiM.  Such  a 
variety  of  information,  and  coiroborating  all  that  their  own  jealousy  or 
observation  led  them  to  apprehend,  left  the  protestants  little  reason  to  doubt 
of  the  emperor's  hostile  intentions.  Under  this  impression,  the  deputies 
of  the  confederates  of  Smalkalde  assembled  at  Frankfort,  and  by  oommu- 
nicating  their  intelligence  and  sentiments  to  each  other,  reciprocally 
heightened  their  sense  of  the  impending  danger.  But  their  union  was  not 
such  as  their  situation  required,  or  the  preparations  of  their  enemies  ren- 
dered necessary.  Their  league  had  now  subsisted  ten  years.  Amoqg  so 
many  members,  whose  territories  were  inteimtngled  with  each  other,  and 
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wbo^  accoidii^  to  the  custom  of  Geniiany»  had  created  an  ii 

of  mutual  rients  and  claims  by  inteimarriages,  a]liances»  and  contncts  ol 
different  kinaiB»  subiects  of  jealousj  and  discord  bad  unavoidably  arisen. 
Some  of  the  confederates,  being  connected  with  the  duke  of  BninBwick» 
were  highly  disgysted  with  the  landgrave^  on  account  of  the  rigour  with 
which  he  had  treated  that  rash  and  unfortunate  jprince.  Others  taxed  the 
^  elector  of  Saxony  and  landgrave,  the  heads  of  the  league,  with  having 
involved  the  members  in  unnecessary  and  exorbitant  expenses  by  their 

Srofuseness  or  want  of  economy.  The  views,  likewise,  and  temper  of 
lose  two  princes,  who  by  their  superior  power  and  authority,  influenced 
and  directed  the  whole  iSody,  being  extremely  different,  rendered  all  its 
motions  languid,  at  a  time  when  the  utmost  vigour  and  despatch  were 
requisite.  The  landgrave,  of  a  violent  and  enterprising  temper,  but  not 
ibi^tful,  amidst  his  zeal  for  religion,  of  the  usual  maxims  of  human  policy^ 
insisted  that  as  the  dancer  which  threatened  them  was  manifest  and  una- 
voidable, they  should  nave  recourse  to  the  most  effectual  expedient  fer 
securing  their  own  safety,  hj  courting  the  protection  of  the  kings  of  fVance 
andEiK^land,  or  by  joining  m  alliance  with  the  protestant  cantons  of  Swit- 
zerlanc^  from  whom  they  might  expect  such  powerful  and  present  assiat- 
ance  as  their  situation  demanded.  The  elector  on  the  other  hand,  with 
the  most  upright  intentions  of  any  prince  in  that  age,  and  with  talents 
which  mignt  have  qualified  him  abundantly  for  the  admmistratioo  of 
government  in  any  tranquil  period,  was  possessed  with  such  superstitious 
veneration  fer  all  the  parts  of  the  Lutheran  system,  and  such  bigotten 
attachment  to  all  its  tenets,  as  made  him  averse  4o  a  union  with  those  who 
differed  fiom  him  in  any  article  of  faith,  and  rendered  him  veir  incapable 
of  undertaking  its  defence  in  times  of  difficulty  and  danger.  He  seemed 
to  think,  that  the  concerns  oi  religion  were  to  be  regulated  by  principles 
and  maxims  totally  different  from  tooae  which  apj^ly  to  the  common  amirs 
'  of  life ;  and  being  swayed  too  much  by  the  opmions  of  Luther,  who  was 
not  only  a  stranger  to  tne  rules  of  pohtical  conduct,  but  despised  them  ; 
he  often  discovered  an  uncomplying  n>irit,  that  proved  of  the  greatest 
detriment  to  the  cause  which  he  wisoed  to  support.  Influenced,  on  this 
occasion,  by  the  severe  and  rieid  notions  of  tttat  reformer,  he  refused  to 
enter  into  any  confederacy  wim  Francis,  because  he  was  a  persecutCMr  of 
the  truth ;  or  to  solicit  the  friendship  of  Henty,  because  he  was  no  lesa 
impious  and  profane  than  the  pope  himself;  or  even  to  join  in  alliance 
with  the  Swiss,  because  they  diifered  from  the  Geimans  in  several  essential 
articles  of  faith.  This  dissension,  about  a  point  of  such  consequence,  pro* 
duced  its  natural  effiscts.  Each  secretly  censured  and  reproached  the 
other.  The  landgrave  considered  the  elector  as  fettered  by  narrow  pre- 
judices, unworthy  of  a  prince  called  to  act  a  chief  part  in  a  scene  of  such 
importance.  The  elector  suspected  the  landgrave  o£  loose  principles  and 
ambitious  views,  which  corresponded  ill  with  the  sacred  cause  wherein 
they  were  engaged.  But  though  the  elector^s  scruples  prevented  their 
timely  application  fer  foreign  aid ;  and  the  jealousy  or  discontent  of  the 
other  princes  defeated  a  proposal  for  renewing  tlieir  original  confederacy, 
the  term  during  which  it  was  to  continue  in  ioree  being  on  the  point  of 
expiring ;  yet  the  sense  of  their  common  danger  induced  them  to  agree 
with  H^pard  to  other  points,  particularly  that  they  would  never  ackw^w 
ledge  tM  assembly  at  Trent  as  a  lawful  council,  nor  sa&er  the  archbishop 
of  Cologne  to  be  oppressed  on  account  of  the  steps  which  he  had  taken 
towanls  the  reformation  of  his  diocess.* 

The  landprave,  about  this  time,  desirous  of  peoetratmg  to  the  bottom  of 
the  emperor's  intentions,  wrote  to  Granvelle,  whom  he  knew  to  be  tfao* 
lomhlyaoqiMinlfid  with  all  his  masten  schemes,  infenniiig  him  of  th# 
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■ftirend  particulars  which  raised  the  suspkions  of  the  protestantSy  and  beg- 
ging ao  explicit  declaration  of  what  they  had  to  fear  or  to  hope.  Orao- 
velKy  ID  return^  assured  them,  that  the  intefligeiice  which  they  had  received 
of  the  emperor's  military  preparations  was  exaggerated,  and  all  their  sua- 
picioDS  d^titute  of  foundatioD ;  that  thourii*  in  order  to  guard  his  fiootiers 
against  aof  insult  of  the  French  or  Englishy  he  had  commanded  a  small 
body  of  men  to  be  raised  in  the  Low-Coantnes»  he  was  as  solicitous  as 
erer  to  maintain  tranquillity  in  Oeiroaiiy.* 

But  the  emperor's  actions  did  not  oonespood  with  these  professions  of 
his  minister.  Tor  instead  of  appomti v  men  of  known  moderation  and  a 
pacific  temfier  to  appear  in  defence  of  the  catholic  doctrines  at  the  con- 
ference which  haa  been  agreed  od»  he  made  choice  of  fierce  bigots, 
attached  to  their  own  system  with  a  blind  obstinacy^  that  rendered  all  hope 
of  a  reconcilement  desperate.  Malrenda,  a  Spanish  dirine,  who  took  upon 
him  the  conduct  of  toe  debate  on  the  part  of  the  catholics,  managed  it 
with  all  the  subtle  dexterity  of  a  scholastic  metaphysician,  more  studious 
to  perplex  his  adyersaries  man  to  convince  tbem,  and  more  intent  on  ]mJ- 
liatiif  error  than  on  discovering  truth.  The  protestants,  filled  with  indig- 
nation, as  well  at  his  sophisttr  as  at  some  regulations  which  the  emperor 
eDdeavoured  to  impose  on  the  disputants,  broke  off  the  conference  abruptly, 
being  now  fully  convinced  that,  m  all  his  late  measures,  the  emperor  could 
have  no  other  view  than  to  amuse  them,  and  to  gain  time  for  ripening  hit 
own  8cbeaies.t 


BOOK  vui. 

While  appearances  of  dai^ger  daily  increased,  and  the  tempest  which 
bad  been  so  loog  a  gathering  was  ready  to  break  forth  in  all  its  violence 
against  the  protestant  church,  Luther  was  saved,  by  a  seasonable  death, 
from  feeling  or  beholding  its  destnictive  rage.  Having  gone,  though  in  a 
declining  state  of  health,  and  during  a  rigorous  season,  to  nis  native  city  of 
Eysleben,  in  order  to  compose,  by  his  authority,  a  dissension  among  the 
counts  of  Mansfield,  he  was  seized  with  a  violent  inflammation  in  his  stomach, 
which  in  a  few  days  put  an  end  to  his  life,  in  the  sixty-tfaird  year  of  his  age 
[Feb.  18].  As  he  was  raised  up  by  Providence  to  be  the  author  of  one  of  tne 
greatest  and  most  interesting  revolutions  recorded  in  history,  there  is  not  any 
person  peihaps  whose  character  has  been  drawn  with  such  opposite  colours. 
In  his  own  age,  one  party,  struck  with  honor  and  inflamed  with  rag^,  when 
they  saw  wiUi  what  a  daring  hand  he  overturned  everjr  thing  which  they 
held  to  be  sacred,  or  valued  as  beneficial,  imputed  to  him  not  only  all  tbe 
defects  and  vices  of  a  man,  but  the  qualities  of  a  demon.  The  other, 
warmed  with  the  admiration  and  gratitude,  which  they  thought  he  merited 
as  the  restorer  of  liffht  and  liberty  to  the  Christian  church,  ascribed  to  him' 
perfections  above  tne  condition  of  humanity,  and  viewed  all  his  actions 
with  a  veneration  b<Mrdering  on  that  which  should  be  paid  onlj^  to  those 
who  are  guided  by  the  immediate  inspiration  of  Heaven.  It  is  his  own 
conduct,  not  tbe  undistineuishing  censure  or  the  exanperated  praise  of  his 
contemp<»aries,  that  ongnt  to  regulate  the  opinions  olthe  present  age  con- 
ceminr  him.  Zeal  fer  what  he  regarded  as  truth,  undaunted  intrepidi^ 
to  mftmtaifi  hisown  systemy  abilities,  both  natural  and  acquired,  to  oefena 
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his  pnncipleSy  and  unwearied  industiy  id  propagating^  tbem,  are  virtaes 
which  shine  so  conspicuously  in  every  part  of  hb  behaviour,  that  even  bis 
enemies  must  allow  him  to  have  possessed  them  in  an  eminent  degree.  To 
these  may  be  added,  with  equal  justice,  such  purity  and  even  austerity  of 
raannerSy  as  became  one  who  assumed  the  character  of  a  Reformer :  such 
sanctity  of  life  as  suited  the  doctrine  which  he  delivered ;  and  sucti  i)er> 
feet  disinterestedness  as  affords  no  slight  presumption  of  his  sincerity. 
Superior  to  all  selfish  considerations,  a  straiiger  to  the  elegancies  of  liie, 
and  despising;  its  pleasures,  he  left  the  honours  and  emoluments  of  the  church 
to  his  discipks,  remaining  satisfied  himself  in  his  original  state  of  professor 
in  the  universiQr,  and  pastor  of  the  town  of  Wittembeif^,  with  the  moderate 
appointments  annexea  to  these  offices.  His  extraordinary  qualities  were 
allayed  with  no  inconsiderable  mixture  of  human  frailty  and  human  pas* 
sions.  These,  however,  were  of  such  a  nature,  that  they  cannot  be  imputed 
to  malevolence  or  corruption  of  heart,  but  seem  to  have  taken  their  rise 
from  the  same  source  with  many  of  his  virtues.  His  mind,  forcible  and 
vehement  in  all  its  operations,  roused  by  great  objects,  or  agitated  by 
violent  passions,  broke  out,  on  many  occasions,  with  an  impetuosity  whicb 
astonishes  men  of  feebler  spirits,  or  such  as  are  placed  in  a  more  tranquil 
situation.  By  canying  some  praiseworthy  dispositions  to  excess,  he 
bordered  sometimes  on  what  was  culpable,  and  was  often  betrayed  into 
actions  which  exposed  him  to  censure.  His  confidence  that  his  own 
opinions  were  well-founded,  approached  to  arrogance ;  his  courage  in 
asserting  them,  to  rashness :  his  nrmness  in  adhering  to  them,  to  obstinacy ; 
and  his  zeal  in  confuting  nis  adversaries,  to  raf  e  and  scurrility.  Accus- 
tomed himself  to  consider  eveiy  thing  as  subordinate  to  truth,  he  expected 
the  same  deference  for  it  from  other  inen ;  and  without  making  any 
allowances  for  their  timidity  or  prejudices,  he  poured  forth  against  such  as 
disappointed  him  in  this  particular,  a  torrent  of  invective  mingled  with 
contempt.  Regardless  of  any  distinction  of  rank  or  character  when  his 
doctrines  were  attacked,  he  diastised  all  his  adversaries  indiscriminately, 
with  the  same  rough  hand:  neither  the  royal  dignity  of  Henry  VIII.  nor 
the  eminent  learning  and  abnities  of  Erasmus,  screened  them  fiom  the  same 
gross  abuse  with  which  he  treated  Tetzel  or  £k:cius. 

But  these  indecencies  of  which  Luther  was  guilty,  must  not  be  imputed 
wholly  to  the  violence  of  his  temper.  They  ought  to  be  chai]^d  in  part 
on  the  manners  of  the  age.  Among  a  ruae  people,  unacquainted  with 
tiiose  maxims,  which,  by  putting  continual  restraint  on  the  passions  of  in- 
dividuals, have  polished  socie^,  and  rendered  it  agreeable,  disputes  of 
every  kind  were  managed  with  heat,  and  strong  emotions  were  uttered 
in  their  natural  language  without  reserve  or  delicacy.  At  the  same  time, 
the  works  of  learned  men  were  all  composed  in  Latin,  and  they  were  not 
only  authorized,  b^  the  example  of  eminent  writers  in  that  language,  to 
use  their  antagonists  with  the  most  illiberal  scurrility ;  but,  in  a  dead 
tongfue,  indecencies  of  every  kind  appear  less  shnckii^  than  in  a  living 
language,  whose  idbms  and  phrases  seem  gross,  because  they  are  familian 

In  passing  judgment  upon  the  characters  of  men,  we  ougnt  to  tiy  them 
by  the  principles  and  maxims  of  their  own  age,  not  by  those  of  another. 
For  although  virtue  and  vice  are  at  all  times  the  same,  manners  and  cus- 
toms vary  continually.  Some  parts  of  Luther's  behaviour,  which  appear 
to  us  most  culpable,  gave  no  disgust  to  his  contemporaries.  It  was  even 
by  some  of  those  qualities,  which  we  are  now  apt  to  blame,  that  he  was 
fitted  for  accomplishing  the  great  worii:  which  he  undertook.  To  rouse 
mankind,  when  sunk  in  i^porance  or  superstition,  and  to  encounter  the 
rage  of  bigotry  armed  with  power,  required  the  utmost  vehemence  of 
zeal,  as  well  as  a  temper  danng  to  excess.  A  gentle  call  would  neither 
have  reached,  nor  have  excited  those  to  whom  it  was  addressed.  A 
spirit  more  amiaUet  ])ut  less  yigoioos  than  Lutiier'sy  would  have  shrunk 
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liack  fiom  the  daiyen  which  he  hrared  and  mnmounted.  Towards  the 
cloM  of  Luther's  fifef  though  without  any  perceptible  diminution  of  his 
zeal  or  abilities,  the  infirmities  of  his  temper  increased  upon  him,  so  that 
he  KTew  daily  more  peevish,  more  irascible,  and  more  impatient  of  ood- 
traoiction.  Haying  fiyed  to  be  a  witness  of  his  own  amazing  success,  to 
•ee  a  ^at  part  of  Europe  embrace  his  doctrines :  and  to  shake  thto 
foundation  of  the  papal  throne,  bef>re  which  the  migntiest  nonarchs  had 
trembled,  he  discovered,  on  some  occasions,  symptoms  of  vanity  and  self 
applause.  He  must  have  been,  indeed,  more  than  man,  if,  upon  contem 
plating  all  that  he  actually  accx>mplisbed,  he  had  never  felt  any  sentiment 
of  this  kind  rising  in  his  breast.* 

Some  time  before  his  death  he  felt  his  streng[th  declining,  bis  constitu- 
tion being  worn  out  by  a  prodigious  multiplicity  of  business,  added  to 
the  labour  of  dischai^ing  his  ministerial  functions  with  unremitting  dili- 
gence, to  the  fati^e  of  constant  study,  besides  the  composition  of  works 
as  voluminous  as  if  be  had  enjoyed  uninterrupted  leisure  and  retirement. 
His  natural  intrepidity  did  not  torsake  him  at  the  approach  of  death ;  his 
last  conversation  with  his  friends  was  concerning  the  happiness  reserved 
for  good  men  in  a  future  life,  of  which  he  spoke  with  the  fervour  and 
delight  natural  to  one  who  expected  and  wished  to  enter  soon  upon  the 
enjoyment  of  it.t  The  account  of  his  death  filled  the  Roman  catholic  partjr 
with  excessive  as  well  as  indecent  joy,  and  damped  the  spirits  of  all  his 
followers ;  neither  party  sufficiently  considering  that  his  doctrines  were 
now  so  finally  rooted,  as  to  be  in  a  condition  to  flourish  independent  of 
tlie  hand  which  had  first  planted  them.  His  foneral  was  celebrated  by 
order  of  the  elector  of  Saxonjr  with  extraordinaiy  pomp.  He  left  several 
children  by  his  wife,  Catharine  a  Boria,  who  survived  him.  Towards 
the  end  of  the  last  centuiy,  there  were  in  Saxony  some  of  his  descendants 
in  decent  and  honourable  stations.} 

The  emperor,  meanwhile,  pursued  the  plan  of  dissimulation  with 
which  he  had  set  out,  employing  eveiy  art  to  amuse  the  protestants,  and 
to  <)uiet  their  fears  and  jealousies.  For  this  purpose  he  contrived  to  have 
an  interview  with  the  landgrave  of  Hesse,  the  most  active  of  all  the  con- 
federates, and  the  most  suspickxis  of  his  desi^.  To  him  he  made  such 
wami  professions  of  his  concern  for  the  happiness  of  Germany,  and  of  his 
aversion  to  all  vralent  measures ;  he  demed,  in  such  express  terms,  his 
having  entered  into  any  league,  or  havit^  begun  any  military  preparations 
which  should  give  any  just  cause  of  alarm  to  the  protestants,  as  seem  to 
have  dispelled  all  the  landeiave's  doubts  and  apprehensions,  and  sent 
him  away  fiilly  satisfied  of  his  pacific  intentions.  This  artifice  was  of 
great  advantage,  and  eflfectually  answered  the  purpose  for  which  it  was 
employed.  The  landg^ve,  upon  his  leaving  Spires,  where  he  had  been 
admitted  to  thb  interview,  went  to  Worms,  where  the  Smalkaldic  con- 
federates were  assembled,  and  gave  them  such  a  flattering  representatfon 
of  the  emperor's  favourable  disposition  towards  them,  that  they,  who 
were  too  apt,  as  well  from  the  temper  of  the  German  nation,  as  fiiom  the 
genius  of  all  great  associations  or  bodies  of  men,  to  be  slow,  and  dilatoiy, 
and  undecisive  in  their  deliberatfons,  thou^t  there  was  no  necessity  of 
taking  any  immediate  measures  against  danger,  which  appeared  to  be 
distant  or  imaginary.^ 

*  A  reoMfkabto  ImlaiiM  of  Uiii,  u  wen  m  of  a  c«rtaln  dngularit j  mod  deTttkNi  of  watiiMDC, 
iafooadfailiiiLaitWilL  Though  the  eftctt  wbteh  be  h^  to  l>equeth  were  Twy  iacomfalermhto, 
he  thoocht  It  neceemy  to  make  a  TeMameot,  but  poomed  to  frame  It  with  the  oraal  legal  ftniatt- 
tlBB.  NoUH  Mm,  iayi  he,  In  ocrio,  In  teira,  et  tnlbrnot,  et  auetortlaten  ad  hoe  mfflcleBiem  haheo, 
at  oiihl  aoll  credatnr,  com  Deoi  mlhi,  homliil  Iket  dsmnabUl,  et  mimrablli  ncealori,  ex  pateraa 
■IwihMnlle  Evangelinm  fltU  loJ  credidertl,  dederitque  at  In  eo  Terax  et  fldetb  ftieilm,  Ita  nt  malU 
In  mmaio  lilnd  per  me  aoeeperint,  et  me  pro  Doctore  verllatli  ignoverfait,  epreto  baano  V*9^ 
Oanria,  racuoi,  princlpum  et  laeenlaCam,  fanmo  omolum  demooum  odlo.    Qaidiii,  igUor,  ad  dl»- 
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Such  events,  however,  soon  occurred,  as  staggered  the  credit  which  ihe 

Protestants  had  given  to  the  emperor's  declarations.  The  council  of 
^rent*  though  stiU  composed  of  a  small  number  of  Italian  and  Spanidi 
prelates,  without  a  sing^le  deputy  from  many  of  the  kiitg^oms,  which  it 
assumed  a  right  of  binding  by  its  decrees,  being  ashamed  of  its  long 
inactivity  proceeded  now  to  settle  articles  of  the  greatest  importance; 
Having  begun  with  examining  the  first  and  chief  point  in  controvenjr 
between  the  church  of  Home  a^  the  refoimers,  concerning  the  rule  whidi 
should  be  held  as  supreme  and  decisive  in  matters  of  faith,  the  council, 
by  its  infallible  autdority,  determined  [Apr.  8},  *^That  the  books  to 
which  the  designation  of  Jlpocryphal  hath  been  given,  are  of  equal  autho- 
rity with  those  which  were  received  by  the  Jews  and  primitive  Christians 
into  the  sacred  canon ;  that  the  traditions  handed  down  from  the  apostolic 
age,  and  preserved  in  the  church,  are  entitled  to  as  much  regara  as  the 
doctrines  and  precepts  which  the  inspired  authors  have  committed  to 
writing ;  that  tne  Latin  translation  of  the  scriptures,  made  or  revised  by 
St  Jerome,  and  known  by  the  name  of  the  FvU^  translation,  should  m 
read  in  churches,  and  appealed  to  in  the  schools  as  authentic  and  canoni- 
cal.*' Against  all  who  disclaimed  the  truth  of  these  tenets,  anathemas 
were  denounced  in  the  name,  and  by  the  authority,  oi  the  Holy  Ghost 
The  decision  of  these  points,  which  undermined  the  main  foundation  of 
the  Lutheran  system,  was  a  plain  warning  to  the  protestants  what  judg- 
ment they  might  expect  when  the  councu  shoula  have  leisure  to  take  into 
consideration  the  particular  and  subordinate  articles  of  their  creed.* 

This  discovery  of  the  council's  readiness  to  condemn  the  opinions  of 
the  protestants  was  soon  followed  by  a  striking  instance  of  tne  pope's 
resolution  to  punish  such  as  embraced  them.  The  appeal  of  the  canons  of 
Cologne  aj^nst  their  archbish^  having  been  carried  to  Rome,  Paul 
eagerly  seized  on  that  opportunity,  both  of  displaying  the  extent  of  his 
own  authority,  and  of  teaching  the  Gennan  ecclesiastics  the  danger  of 
revolting  from  the  established  church.  As  no  person  appeared  in  behalf  of 
the  aicboishop,  he  was  held  to  be  conWcted  of  the  crime  of  heresy,  and  a 
papal  bull  was  issued  [Apr.  16],  deplvving  him  of  his  ecclesiastM^  di^- 
ni^,  inflicting  on  him  the  sentence  ot  excommunication,  and  absolving  his 
subjects  from  the  oath  of  allegiance  which  they  had  taken  to  him  as  their 
civil  superior.  The  countenance  which  he  had  given  to  the  Lutheran 
heresy  was  the  only  crime  imputed  to  him,  as  well  as  the  only  reason 
assigned  to  justify  tne  extraordmaiy  severity  of  this  decree.  The  protes- 
tants coukl  hardly  believe  that  Paul,  how  zealous  soever  he  mi^t  be  to 
defend  the  established  system,  or  to  humble  those  who  invaded  it,  would 
have  ventured  to  proceed  to  such  extremities  against  a  prince  and  elector 
of  the^mpire,  without  having  previously  secured  such  powerful  protection 
as  would  render  his  censure  something  more  than  an  impotent  and  despi- 
cable sally  of  resentment.  They  were,  of  course^  deepljr  alarmed  at  tnis 
sentence  against  the  archbishop,  considering  it  as  a  sure  indication  of  the 
malevolent  intentions  not  only  of  the  pope,  but  of  the  emperor,  against  the 
wiiole  party  .t 

Upon  this  fresh  revival  of  their  fears,  with  such  violence  as  is  natural 
to  men  roused  from  a  false  security,  and  conscious  of  their  having  been 
deceived,  Charles  saw  that  it  now  became  necessary  to  throw  aside  ^bm 
mask,  and  to  declare  openly  what  part  he  determined  to  act.  By' a  lon^ 
series  of  artifice  and  fallacy,  h^  had  gained  so  much  time,  that  nis  mea- 
sures, thougii  not  altogether  ripe  for  execution,  were  in  great  forwardness. 
The  pope,  oy  his  proceedings  against  the  elector  of  Cologne,  as  well  as 
by  the  decree  of  the  council,  had  precipitated  matters  into  such  a  situation^ 
as  rendered  a  breach  between  tne  emperor  and  the  protestants  almust 
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iBttToidable.  Charies  had*  therefore,  no  choice  left  him,  but  either  to 
take  part  with  them  in  overturning  what  the  see  of  Rome  had  determined* 
or  to  suppcHrt  tiie  authority  of  the  church  onenly  bj  force  of  arms.  Nor 
did  the  pope  think  it  enough  to  have  brought  the  emperor  under  a  neces* 
aity  of  acting ;  he  pressed  him  to  begin  his  operations  immediately,  and 
to  carry  them'  on  with  such  vigour  as  could  not  fail  of  securing  succeu. 
Transported  by  his  zeal  against  heresy,  Paul  fom>t  all  the  prudent  and 
cautious  maxims  of  the  papal  see,  with  regard  to  the  daneer  of  extending 
the  Imperial  authority  beyond  due  bounds ;  and,  in  order  to  crush  the 
Lutherans,  he  was  willing  to  contribute  towards  raising  up  a  master  that 
murht  one  day  prove  formidable  to  himself  as  well  as  to  the  rest  of  Italy. 

Sut,  bcMsides  tne  certain  exnectation  of  assistance  from  the  pope,  Charles 
was  now  secure  from  any  danger  of  interruption  to  his  designs  by  the 
Turkish  arms.  His  negotiations  at  the  Porte,  which  he  hacTcamed  on 
with  great  assiduity  since  the  peace  of  Crespy,  were  on  the  point  of 
being  terminated  in  such  a  manner  as  he  desired.  Soljrman,  partly  in  com* 
pliance  with  the  French  king,  who,  in  order  to  avoid  the  disagreeable 
obligation  of  joining  the  emperor  against  his  ancient  ally,  laboured  with 
zreat  zeal  to  bring  about  an  accommodation  between  them,  and  partly 
from  its  being  necessary  to  turn  his  anns  towards  the  east,  where  the  Per- 
sians threatened  to  invade  his  dominions,  consented  without  difficulty  to  a 
truce  for  five  years.  The  chief  article  of  it  was,  that  each  should  retain 
possession  of  what  he  now  held  in  Hungary ;  and  Ferdinand,  as  a  sacrifice 
to  the  pride  of  the  sultan,  submitted  to  pay  an  annual  tribute  of  fifty  thou* 
sand  crowns.* 

But  it  was  upon  the  aid  and  concurrence  of  the  Gennans  themselvea 
that  the  emperor  relied  with  die  greatest  confidence.  The  G|ermanSc 
body,  he  knew,  was  of  such  vast  strength,  as  to  be  invincible  if  it  were 
united,  and  tha|  it  Was  only  by  employing  its  own  force  that  he  could 
hope  to  subdue  it.  Happily  for  him,  the  union  of  the  several  members  of 
this  great  system  was  so  feeble,  the  whole  frame  was  so  loosely  com* 
pacted,  and  its  different  parts  tended  so  violently  towards  separation  from 
each  other,  that  it  was  almost  impoauble  for  it,  on  any  important  emSeigence, 
to  join  in  a  general  or  vigorous  efrort.  In  the  present  junctui^,  the  sources 
of  discord  were  as  many,  and  as  various,  as  had  been  known  on  any  oc- 
casion. The  Roman  catholics,  animated  with  zeal  in  defence  of  their 
religion  proportional  to  the  fierceness  with  which  it  had  been  attacked, 
were  eager  to  second  any  attempt  to  humble  those  innovators,  who  had 
overturned  it  in  many  provinces,  and  endangered  it  in  more.  John  and 
Albert  of  Brandenbuigh,  as  well  as  several  other  princes,  incensed  at  the 
haughtiness  and  rigour  with  which  the  duke  of  Brunswick  had  been 
treated  by  the  contederates  of  Smalkalde,  were  impatient  to  rescue  him, 
and  to  be  revenged  on  them.  Charles  observed,  with  satisfaction,  the 
working  of  those  passions  in  their  minds,  and  counting  on  them  as  sure 
auxiliaries  whenever  he  should  think  it  proper  to  act,  ne  found  it,  in  the 
mean  time,  more  necessary  to  moderate  Uian  to  inflame  their  rage. 

Such  was  the  situation  of  afiairs,  such  the  discernment  with  which  the 
emperor  foresaw  and  provided  for  eveiy  event,  when  the  diet  of  .the  empire 
met  at  Ratisboo.  Many  of  the  Roman  catholic  members  appeared  there 
in  penon,  but  moet  of  the  confederates  of  Smalkalde,  under  pretence  of 
being  unable  to  bear  the  expense  occasioned  by  the  late  unnecessary  fre* 
quency  of  such  assemblies,  sent  onl^  deputies.  Their  jealousy  of  the 
emperor,  tcjgether  with  an  apprehension  that  violence  might  perhaps  be 
empkyyed,  in  order  to  force  their  api>robation  of  what  he  should  propose 
in  tne  diet,  was  the  true  cause  of  their  absence.  The  speech  with  wnich 
the  emperor  optaa&d  the  diet  was  extremely  artful.    After  ] 
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GommoD  fondy  his  resard  for  the  prosperity  of  the  Gennank  body,  and 
declaring^,  that,  in  order  to  bestow  his  whole  attention  upon  the  re-esta- 
^blishment  of  its  order  and  tranquillitji  he  had  at  present  abandoned  all 
other  caresy  rejected  the  most  pressing  solicitations  of  his  other  subjects  to 
reside  among  tbeniy  and  postponed  affairs  of  the  greatest  imp<Hlance ;  he 
took  notice^  with  some  disapprobation^  that  his  disinterested  example  had 
not  been  imitated ;  manj  members  of  chief  consideration  having  neglected 
to  attend  an  assembly  to  which  he  had  repaired  with  such  manifest  iocon> 
venience  to  himself.  He  then  mentioned  their  unhappy  dissensions  about 
religion ;  lamented  the  ill  success  of  his  past  endeavours  to  compose  them : 
complained  of  the  abrupt  dissolution  oi  the  late  conference^  and  cravea 
tbeir  advice  with  regard  to  the  best  and  most  effectual  method  of  restoiii^ 
union  to  the  churches  of  Germany,  together  with  that  happy  agreement  in 
articles  of  faith,  which  their  ancestors  had  found  to  be  of  no  less  advantage 
to  tbeir  civil  interest,  than  becoming  their  Christian  profession. 

By  this  gracious  and  popular  method  of  consultipg  the  members  of  the 
diet,  rather  than  of  obtruoing  up<m  them  any  opinion  of  his  own,  besides 
the  appearance  of  great  moderation,  and  the  merit  of  paying  much  respect 
to  their  judgment,  the  emperor  dexterously  avoided  discovering  his  own 
sentiments,  and  reserved  to  himself,  as  his  only  part,  that  of  carrying  into 
execution  what  they  should  recommend.  Nor  was  he  less  secure  otsuch 
a  decision  as  he  wished  to  obtain,  by  refenine^  it  wholfy  to  themselves. 
The  Roman  Catholic  member^  prompted  by  tneir  own  zeal,  or  prepared 
by  bis  intrigues,  joined  immediately  in  representing^  that  the  autnonty  o( 
the  council  now  met  at  Trent  ou^ht  to  be  supreme  in  all  matters  of  con- 
troversy ;  that  all  Christians  should  submit  to  its  decrees  as  the  infallible 
rule  of  their  faith ;  and  therefore  they  besoug[ht  him  to  exert  the  power, 
with  which  he  was  invested  by  the  Almighty,  in  protecting  that  assemblyt 
and  in  compelling  the  protestants  to  acquiesce  in  its  determinations.  The 
protestants,  on  the  other  hand,  presented  a  memorial,  in  which,  after  re« 
peating  their  objections  to  the  council  of  Trent,  they  proposed,  as  the  only 
effectual  method  of  deciding  the  points  in  dispute,  that  either  a  frne  general 
council  should  be  assembled  in  Germany,  or  a  national  council  of  the 
empire  should  be  called,  or  a  select  number  of  divines  should  be  aj^inted 
out  of  each  party,  to  examine  and  define  articles  of  faith.  They  men- 
tioned the  recesses  of  several  diets  favourable  to  this  proposition,  and 
which  had  afibrded  them  the  prospect  of  terminating  all  their  difierences 
in  this  amicable  manner;  they  now  cornured  the  emperor  not  to  depart 
irom  his  foimer  plan,  and  by  offering  violence  to  their  consciences,  to  bri^g 
calamities  upon  Germany,  the  veiy  thought  of  which  must  fill  eveiy  lover 
of  his  countiy  with  horror.  The  emperor  leceiviiu'  this  paper  with  a 
contemptuous  smile,  paid  no  farther  regard  to  it.  Having  already  taken 
his  final  resolution,  and  perceiving  ithat  nothing  but  force  could  compel 
them  to  acquiesce  in  it,  he  despatched  the  cardinal  of  Trent  to  Rcime 
[June  9],  in  order  to  conclude  an  alliance  with  the  pope,  the  terms  of  which 
were  already  aneed  on ;  he  commanded  a  bodf  of  troops,  levied  oo 
purpose  in  the  Low-Countries,  to  advance  towards  Gennany ;  he  gave 
commissions  to  several  officers  for  raisiitf'  men  in  different  parts  of  the 
empire ;  he  warned  John  and  Albert  of  Brandeobuig,  that  now  was  the 
proper  time  of  exertiijg  themselves,  in  order  to  rescue  their  ally,  Heniy  of 
Brunswick,  fix>m  captivity.* 

All  these  things  could  not  be  transacted  without  the  observation  and 
knowledge  of  the  protestants.  The  secret  was  now  in  many  hands; 
under  whatever  veil  the  emperor  still  affected  to  conceal  his  designs,  his 
officers  kept  no  such  mystenous  reserve :  and  his  allies  and  tuluecta  spokft 
out  his  intentions  plainfy.    Alarmed  with  reports  of  this  kind  bom  •wy 
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mttfCefy  as  well  as  with  the  preparations  for  war  which  they  could  not 
out  observe)  the  deputies  of  the  confederates  demanded  audience  of  the 
emperor,  and,  in  the  name  of  their  masters,  re<iuired  to  know  whether 
these  milituy  preparations  were  carried  on  by  his  command,  and  for  what 
end,  and  against  what  enemy  ?  To  a  question  put  in  such  a  tone,  and  at  a 
time  when  facts  were  become  too  notorious  to  be  denied,  it  was  necessair 
to  rire  an  explicit  answer.  Gharies  owned  the  orders  which  he  had  issued, 
and  professing  his  purpose  not  to  molest  on  account  of  religion  those  who 
should  act  as  dutiml  subjects ;  declared,  that  he  had  nothing  in  Tiew  but 
to  maintain  the  rights  and  prerogatives  of  the  Imperial  dignity,  and  by 
punishinj^  some  factious  members,  to  preserve  the  ancient  constitution  of 
the  empire  from  being  impaired  or  dissolved  by  their  hregular  and  licen- 
tiouB  conduct  Though  the  emperor  did  not  name  the  persons  whom  he 
chaiged  with  such  high  crimes,  and  destined  to  be  the  objects  of  his  ven- 
ceance,  it  was  obvious  that  he  had  the  elector  of  Saxony  and  landgrave  of 
Hesse  in  view.  ^  Their  deputies  considering  what  he  had  said,  as  a  plain 
declaration  of  his  hostile  intentions,  immediately  retired  from  Katisbon.* 

The  cardinal  of  Trent  found  it  no  difficult  matter  to  treat  with  the  pope^ 
who,  having  at  length  brought  the  emperor  to  adopt  that  plan  which  he 
had  loQg  recommended,  assented  with  eagerness  to  eveir  article  that  he 
proposed.  The  leasnie  was  signed  fJuly  26]  a  few  dajrs  after  the  cardinal's 
arrival  at  Rome.  The  pernicious  heresies  which  alx>unded  in  Germany^ 
the  obstinacy  of  the  protestants  in  rejecting  the  holy  council  assembled 
at  Trent,  and  the  necessity  of  maintaining  sound  doctrine,  toother  with 
good  order  in  the  church,  are  mentioned  as  the  motives  of  this  union  be- 
tween the  contracting  parties.  In  order  to  check  the  growth  of  these  evils, 
and  to  punish  such  as  nad  impiously  contributed  to  spread  them,  the  em- 
peror, having  long  and  without  success  made  trial  of  gentler  remedies^ 
engaged  nistantly  to  take  the  field  with  a  sufficient  army,  that  he  mi^t 
compel  all  who  disowned  the  councilor  had  apostatized  from  the  religion 
of  their  forefathers,  to  return  into  the  bosom  of  the  church,  and  submit  with 
due  obedience  to  the  holy  see.  He  likewise  bound  himself  not  to  con- 
clude a  peace  with  them  during  six  months  without  the  pope's  consent,  nor 
without  assig^ng  him  his  share  in  any  oonauests  which  should  be  made 
upon  them ;  ana  that  even  after  this  period  he  diould  not  agree  to  any 
accommodation  which  might  be  detrimental  to  the  church,  or  to  the  interest 
oi  relignon.  On  his  part,  the  pope  stiptdated  to  deposite  a  large  sum  in 
the  bank  of  Venice  towards  defraying  the  expense  of  the  war ;  to  maintain, 
at  his  own  chaige,  during  the  space  of  six  months,  twelve  thousand  foot, 
and  five  hundred  horse;  tog^rant  the  emperor,  for  one  year,  half  of  the 
ecclesiastical  revenues  throi^hout  Spain ;  to  authorize  him,  bv  a  bull,  to 
alienate  as  much  of  the  lands,  beloiigine  to  relieious  houses  in  tnat  countiy, 
as  would  amount  to  the  sum  of  five  nundred  thousand  crowns ;  and  to 
employ  not  only  spiritual  censures,  but  militaiy  force,  against  any  prince 
who  SDOuld  attempt  to  intemii>t  or  defeat  the  execution  of  this  treaty.! 

Notwithstanding  the  explicit  terms  in  which  the  extirpation  of  heresy 
was  declared  to  be  the  olgect  of  the  war  which  was  to  follow  upon  tlus 
treaty,  Charles  still  endeavoured  to  persuade  the  Germans  that  he  had  no 
de!^  to  abridge  their  religious  liberty,  but  that  he  aimed  only  at  vindi- 
cating his  own  authority,  and  repressing  the  insolence  of  such  as  had 
CD^roached  upon  it.  With  this  view,  he  wrote  circular  letters  in  the  same 
ftrain  with  his  answer  to  the  deputies  at  Ratisbon,  to  most  of  the  free  cities, 
and  to  several  of  the  princes  who  had  embraced  the  protestant  doctrines. 
In  these  he  oomplaioeSl  loudly,  but  in  general  terms,  of  the  contempt  into 
which  the  Imperial  dignity  had  fallen,  and  of  the  presumptuons  as  well  as 
dtaoiderly  behaviour  S  some  members  of  the  empire.    He  declared  thai 
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he  DOW  look  arms,  not  in  a  religious^  but  in  a  civil  quarrel ;  not  to  oppicai 
any  who  continued  to  behave  as  quiet  and  dutiful  subiecta*  but  to  jbttoible 
the  arrorance  of  such  as  had  thrown  off  all  sense  of  that  subordinatioik  in 
which  tbej  were  plaoed  under  him  as  head  of  the  Qermanic  body.  Grosa 
as  this  deception  was,  and  manifest  as  it  miglrt  have  appealed  to  aU  who 
considered  the  emperor's  conduct  with  attention,  it  became  necesaaiy  for 
him  to  make  trial  of  its  effect ;  and  such  was  the  confidence  and  dexterity 
with  which  he  employed  it,  that  he  derived  the  most  solid  advantages  from 
this  artifice.  If  be  had  avowed  at  once  an  intention  of  overturning  the 
protestant  church,  and  d  reducing  all  Germany  under  its  former  state  of 
sukrjection  to  the  papal  see,  none  of  the  cities  or  princes  who  had  emlwaced 
the  new  opinions  could  have  remained  neutral  after  such  a  declaration,  far 
less  could  they  have  ventured  to  sissist  the  emperor  in  such  an  enterpnae* 
Whereas  by  concealing,  and  even  disclaiminj^  any  intention  of  that  kind,  he 
not  only  saved  himself  from  the  danger  of  being  overwhelmed  b^  a  general 
confederacy  of  all  the  protestant  states,  but  he  furnished  the  timid  with  an 
excuse  for  continuing' inactive,  and  the  designing  or  interested  with  a  pre* 
text  for  joining  him,  without  exposing  themselves  to  the  infamy  of  aoan^ 
doning  their  own  principles,  or  taking  part  openly  in  suppressing  them.  At 
the  same  time  the  emperor  well  knew,  that  il^  by  their  assistance,  he  were 
enabled  to  break  the  power  of  the  elector  of  Saxony  and  the  landgrave,  he 
might  afterwards  prescribe  what  tenns  he  pleasea  to  the  feeUe  remains 
of  a  party  without  union,  and  destitute  of  leaders,  who  would  then  regret* 
too  late,  their  mistaken  confidence  in  him,  and  their  inconsiderate  desertioB 
of  their  associates . 

The  pope,  by  a  sudden  and  unforeseen  display  of  his  zeal,  had  well 
nigh  disconcerted  thb  plan  which  the  emperor  had  fonned  with  ao  mudi 
care  and  art.  Proud  ot  having  been  the  author  of  such  a  fonnidaUe  league 
against  the  Lutheran  heresy,  and  happy  in  thinking  that  the  gloiy  of  extir« 
pating  it  was  reserved  for  his  pontificate,  he  publisbed  the  articles  g[  his 
treaty  with  the  emperor,  in  order  to  demonstrate  the  pious  intention  of 
their  confederacy,  as  well  as  to  display  his  own  zeal,  which  immpted  him 
to  make  such  extraordinary  effinis  for  maintaining  the  &ith  in  its  purity* 
Not  satisfied  with  this,  he  soon  after  issued  a  bull,  containing  tnost  liberal 
promises  of  indulgence  to  all  who  should  engage  in  this  holy  enterprise! 
together  with  warm  eidiortations  to  such  as  could  not  bear  a  part  in  it 
themselves,  to  increase  the  fervour  of  their  prayers,  and  the  leverity  of 
their  mortifications,  that  they  might  draw  down  the  blessing  of  Heaven 
upon  those  who  undertook  it.*  Nor  was  it  zeal  alone  which  pushed  the 
pope  to  make  declarations  So  inconsistent  with  the  account  which  the 
emperor  himself  gave  of  his  motives  for  taking  aims.  He  was  mudi  acan* 
dahzed  at  Charles's  dissimulation  in  such  a  cause ;  at  his  seeming  to  be 
ashamed  of  owning  hn  zeal  for  the  church,  and  at  his  endeavours  to  make 
that  pass  for  a  pditical  contest,  which  he  ought  to  have  ffloried  in  as  a 
war  which  had  no  other  object  than  the  defence  of  religion.  With  as  much 
solicitude,  therefore,  as  the  emperor  laboured  to  disguise  the  puipose  of 
the  confederacy,  dkl  the  pope  endeavour  to  publish  their  real  plan,  m  order 
that  they  might  come  at  once  to  an  open  tupture  with  the  protestants*  that 
all  hope  of  reconcilement  might  be  cut  off,  and  that  Chariea  might  be 
under  fewer  temptations,  and  have  it  less  in  his  power  than  at  present^ 
to  betray  the  interest  of  the  church  by  any  accommodatkn  benencial  Uf 
himself.! 

The  emperor,  though  not  a  little  offended  at  the  pope^s  indisoetion  or 
malice  in  making  this  discoveiy,  continued  boldly  to  pursue  his  own  plan* 
and  to  aasert  his  mtentkns  to  be  no  other  than  what  he  had  tac^inalhr 
afotved.  Several  of  iint  protestant  states,  whom  he  Jiad  previously  gainodf 
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Ihougiit  tbemaelres  justified,  io  aome  iiieasure«  hj  bis  decIaratioi»y  for 
abaiKloning  their  associates,  and  even  for  giving  assistance  to  him. 

But  these  artifices  did  not  impose  on  the  greater  and  sounder  part  of  the 
protestant  confederates.  They  cleariv  perceived  it  to  be  against  the 
te formed  religion  that  the  emperor  baa  taken  anns,  and  that  not  only  the 
suppression  of  it,  but  the  extinction  of  the  German  liberties  would  be  the 
certain  consequence  of  his  obtaining  such  an  entire  superiority  as  would 
enable  him  to  execute  his  schemes  in  their  full  extent.  They  determined^ 
tiierefore,  to  prepare  for  their  own  defence,  and  neither  to  renounce  those 
feligious  truths,  to  the  knowledge  of  which  they  had  attained  by  nleans  sq 
wonderful,  nor  to  abandon  those  civil  ri^ts  which  had  been  transmitted  to 
them  by  their  ancestors.    In  order  to  give  the  nece^iy  directions  for  this 

gurpose,  their  deputies  met  at  Ulm,  soon  after  their  abrupt  departure 
om  Ratisbon.  Their  deliberations  were  now  conducted  with  such  vi^;ouT 
and  unanimity,  as  the  imminent  danger  which  threatened  them  required* 
The  contingent  of  troops,  which  each  of  the  confederates  was  to  funiish, 
having  been  fixed  by  the  original  treaty  of  union,  orders  were  ffiven  for 
bringing  them  immediately  into  the  field.  Being  sensible,  at  last,  that 
through  the  narrow  pr^'udices  of  some  of  their  members,  and  the  impru- 
dent security  of  others,  they  had  neglected  too  long  to  strengthen  themselves 
b^  foreign  alliances,  they  now  applied  with  great  eaznestoess  to  the  Vene- 
tians ana  Swiss. 

To  the  Venetians  they  represented  the  emperor's  intention  of  oveitumiog 
the  present  system  of  Uermany,  and  of  raising  himself  to  absolute  power 
in  tnat  country  by  means  of  foreign  force  furnished  by  the  pope ;  they 
warned  them  now  fatal  this  event  would  prove  to  the  liberties  of  Italy,  and 
that  by  suffering  Charles  to  acc^uire  unlimited  authority  in  the  one  country, 
they  would  soon  feel  his  dominion  to  be  no  less  despotic  in  the  other;  they 
besought  them,  therefore,  not  to  grant  a  passage  throng  their  territories  to 
those  troops,  which  ought  to  be  treated  as  common  enemies,  because  by 
subduing  Germany  they  prepared  chains  for  the  rest  of  Europe*  These 
reflections  had  not  escaped  tne  sagacity  of  those  wise  republicans.  Ttiey 
had  communicated  their  sentiments  to  the  pope,  and  had  endeavoured  to 
divert  him  from  an  alliance,  which  tended  to  render  irresistible  the  power 
of  a  potentate,  whose  ambition  he  already  knew  to  be  boundless.  But 
they  had  found  Paul  so  eager  in  the  prosecution  of  his  own  plan,  that  be 
disregarded  all  their  remonstrances.*  This  attempt  to  alarm  the  pope 
having  proved  unsuccessful,  they  declined  doinff  any  thing  more  towaids 
preventing  the  dangers  which  they  foresaw ;  and  in  return  to  the  applica- 
tion from  the  confederates  of  Smalkalde,  they  informed  them,  that  tbej 
could  not  obstruct  the  march  of  the  pope's  troops  through  an  open  countiy, 
but  by  levying  an  army  strong  enough  to  face  them  in  the  field ;  and  that 
this  would  draw  upon  themselves  the  whole  weight  of  his  as  well  as  of 
the  emperor's  indignation.  For  the  same  reason  they  declined  lendioc;  a 
sum  01  money,  which  the  elector  of  Saxony  and  landgrave  proposed  to 
borrow  of  them,  towards  carrying  on  the  war.f 

The  demands  of  the  confederates  upon  the  Swiss  were  not  confined  to 
the  obstructing  of  the  entrance  of  foreignen  into  Germany;  they  required 
of  them,  as  the  nearest  neighbours  and  closest  allies  of  the  empire,  to 
interpose  with  their  wonted  vigour  lor  the  preservation*  of  its  liberties,  and 
not  to  stand  as  inactive  spectators,  while  their  brethren  were  oppressed 
and  enslaved.  But  with  whatever  zeal  some  of  the  cantons  mignt  have 
been  disposed  to  act  when  the  cause  of  the  reformation  was  in  dai^r,  the 
Helvetic  body  was  so  divided  with  regard  to  religion,  as  to  r^er  it  uinafe 
for  the  protestants  to  take  any  step  vnthout  caotmbag  their  catholic 
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elates ;  and  amon^  them  the  emissaries  of  the  pope  and  emperor  had  socn 
influence,  that  a  resolution  of  maintaining  an  exact  neutralifjr  between  the 
contending^  parties  was  the  utmost  which  could  be  procurea.* 

Being  disappointed  in  both  these  applications^  the  protestants,  not  long 
tfler,  had  recourse  to  the  kings  of  France  and  England ;  the  approach  of 
dan^r  either  overcoming  the  elector  of  Saxony's  scruples,  or  obliging  him 
to  yield  to  the  importunities  of  his  associates.  The  situation  of  the  two 
roonarchs  flattered  them  with  hopes  of  success.  Though  hostilities  between 
them  had  continued  for  some  time  after  the  peace  of  Crespy,  they  became 
weaiy  at  last  of  a  war,  attended  with  no  glory  or  advantage  to  either,  and 
had  lately  tenninated  all  theii  differences  by  a  peace  concluded  at  Campe 
near  Ardres.  Francis  having  with  g^at  difficulty  procured  his  allies,  the 
Scots,  to  l:^^  included  in  the  treaty,  in  return  for  that  concession  he  ei^aged 
to  pay  a  great  sum  which  Henry  demanded  as  due  to  him  on  several 
accounts,  and  he  lefl  Boulogne  in  the  hands  of  the  Enelish  as  a  pledge  for 
bb  faithful  performance  of  that  article.  But  though  tne  re-establishment 
of  peace  seemed  to  leave  the  two  monarchs  at  liberty  to  turn  their  atten- 
tion towards  Germany,  so  unfortunate  were  the  protestants,  that  they 
derived  no  immediate  advantage  from  this  circumstance.  Heniy  appeared 
unwilling  to  enter  into  any  alliance  with  them,  but  on  such  conditions  as 
would  lender  him  not  only  the  head,  but  the  supreme  director  of  their 
league ;  a  pre-eminence  which,  as  the  bonds  of  union  or  interest  between 
^m  were  but  feeble,  and  as  he  differed  from  them  so  widely  in  his  reli- 

E'ous  sentiments,  they  had  no  inclination  to  admit.!  Francis,  more  power- 
Uy  inclined  by  political  considerations  to  afford  them  assistance,  found 
his  Kingdom  so  much  exhausted  b^  a  long  war,  and  was  so  much  afraid 
of  irritating  the  pope,  by  entering  mto  close  union  with  excommunicated 
heretics,  that  b€  durst  not  undertake  the  protection  of  the  Smalkaldic 
league.  By  this  ill-timed  caution,  or  by  a  superstitious  deference  to  scruples, 
to  which  at  other  times  he  was  not  much  addicted,  he  lost  the  most 
promisiiig  opportunity  of  mortify'ing  and  distressing  his  rival,  which  pre* 
aented  itself^auring  his  whole  reign. 

But,  notwithstanding  their  ill  success  in  their  ne^tiations  with  foreign 
courts^  the  confederates  found  no  difficulty  at  home,  in  brinj^ng  a  sufficient 
ferce  into  the  field.  Germany  abounded  at  that  time  with  inhabitants ; 
the  feudal  institutions,  which  subsisted  in  full  force,  enabled  the  nobles  to 
call  out  their  numerous  vassals,  and  to  put  them  in  motion  on  the  shortest 
warning ;  the  martial  spirit  of  the  Germans,  not  broken  or  enervated  by  the 
introduction  of  commerce  and  arts,  had  acquired  additional  vkour  during 
the  continual  wars  in  which  they  had  been  employed,  for  halt  a  century, 
either  in  the  pay  of  the  emperors  or  the  kings  of  France.  Upon  eveiy  op- 
portunity of  entering  into  service,  they  were  accustomed  to  run  eageriy  to 
arms ;  and  to  every  standard  that  was  erected,  volunteers  flocked  from  aU 
quarters.!  Zeal  seconded,  on  this  occasion,  their  native  ardour.  Men  on 
whom  the  doctrines  of  the  reformation  had  made  that  deep  impression 
which  accompanies  truth  when  first  discovered,  prepared  to  maintain  it 
with  proportional  vigour ;  and  among  a  warlike  people  it  appeared  infa- 
mous to  remain  inactive,  when  the  defence  of  religion  was  the  motive  for 
taking  arms.  Accident  combined  with  all  these  circumstances  m  facili- 
tating the  levy  of  soldiers  among  the  confederates.  A  considerable  number 
of  Germans  in  the  pay  of  France,  bein^  dismissed  by  the  kirv;  on  the  pros- 
pect of  peace  with  "England,  joined  in  a  body  the  standard  of  the  pro* 
te8tant8.;f  By  such  a  concurrence  of  causes,  they  were  enabled  to  assemble 
m  a  few  weeks  an  army  composed  of  seventy  thousand  foot  and  fifteen 
thousand  horse,  provided  with  a  train  of  a  hundred  and  twenty  cannon, 
eight  hundred  ammunition  wagons,  eight  thousand  beasts  of  burden,  and 
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tb  tbomand  pioneers.*  This  army,  one  of  the  most  nomerouSt  and  un- 
doubtedly the  best  appointed,  of  any  which  had  been  levied  in  Europe 
during  that  century,  did  not  require  the  united  eflbrt  of  the  whole  protestant 
body  to  raise  it.  The  elector  of  Saxony,  the  landgrave  of  Hesse,  the  duke 
of  Wurtembere,  the  princes  of  Anhalt,  and  the  Imperial  cities  of  Augsburg, 
Uim,  and  Strasbui^,  were  the  only  powers  which  contributed  towaras  this 

? neat  armament :  the  electors  of  Colo^me,  of  Brandenbui^g,  and  the  count 
alatine,  overawed  by  the  emperor's  threats,  or  derived  by  his  professions, 
remained  neuter.  John  marquis  of  Brandenbuig*  Bareith,  and  Albert  of 
Brandenburg  Anspach,  though  both  early  convertsj  to  Lutheranisro,  entered 
openly  into  the  emperor's  service,  under  pretext  of  having  obtained  his 
promise  for  the  security  of  the  protestant  religion ;  and  Maurice  of  Saxony 
soon  followed  their  example. 

The  number  of  their  troops,  as  well  as  the  amazing  rapidity  wherewith 
they  had  assembled  them,  astonished  the  emperor,  aiKl  filled  nim  with  tins 
most  disquieting  apprehensions.  He  was,  indeed,  in  no  condition  to  resist 
such  a  mighty  force.  Shut  up  in  Ratisbon,  a  town  of  no  great  strength^ 
whose  inhabitants,  being  mostly  Lutherans,  would  have  been  more  ready 
to  betray  than  to  assist  him,  with  only  three  thousand  Spanish  foot,  who 
had  served  in  Hungary,  and  about  five  thousand  Geimans  who  had  joined 
him  from  different  parts  of  the  empire,  he  must  have  been  overwhelmed 
by  the  approach  ot  such  a  formidable  army,  which  he  could  not  fight,  nor 
could  he  even  hope  to  retreat  from  it  in  safe^.  The  pope's  troops,  thoueh 
in  full  march  to  his  relief,  had  hardly  reached  the  frontiers  of  Germany ;  toe 
forces  which  he  expected  from  the  Low*Countrie8  had  not  yet  bqgun  to 
move,  and  were  even  far  from  being  complete.!  His  situation,  however* 
called  for  more  immediate  succour,  nor  did  it  seem  practicable  for  him  to 
wait  for  such  distant  auxiliaries,  with  whom  his  junction  was  so  precarious* 

But  it  happened  fortunately  for  Charles,  that  the  confederates  did  not 
avail  themselves  of  the  adrantafl^e  which  lay  so  full  in  their  view.  In  civil 
wars,  the  first  steps  are  commonly  taken  witii  much  timidity  and  hesitation^ 
Men  are  solicitous,  at  that  time,  to  put  on  the  semblance  ot  moderation  and 
equity ;  they  strive  to  gain  partisans  by  seeming  to  adhere  strictly  to 
known  forms ;  nor  can  they  be  bnx^ht,  at  once,  to  violate  those  established 
institutions,  which  in  times  of  tranquillity  they  have  been  accustomed  to 
reverence ;  hence  their  proceedings  are  often  ieeble  or  dflatory,  when  thrf 
ONUgfat  to  be  most  vigorous  and  decisive.  Influenced  by  those  coosidera* 
tions,  which,  happily  for  the  peace  of  society,  operate  powerfully  on  the 
human  mind,  the  confederates  could  not  think  of  throwing  off  that  allegiance 
which  they  owed  to  the  head  of  the  empire,  or  of  turning  their  arms  against 
him  without  one  sc^emn  appeal  more  to  his  candour,  and  to  the  impartial 
judgment  of  their  fellow-subjects.  For  this  purpose,  they  addressed  a 
letter  to  the  emperor  [July  15],  and  a  manifesto  to  all  the  inhabitants  of 
Germany.  The  tenor  of  both  was  the  same.  They  represented>their  own 
conduct  with  regard  to  civil  affairs  as  dutiful  and  submissive ;  they  meife 
tioned  the  inviokble  union  in  which  the^  had  lived  with  the  emperor,  as 
well  as  the  many  and  recent  marks  of  his  good-will  and  gratitude  where- 
vytfaal  they  had  been  honoured ;  they  asserted  religfon  to  be  the  sole  caube 
of  the  violence  which  the  emperor  now  meditated  against  them  ;  and  in 
proof  of  this  produced  many  aiguments  to  convince  those  who  were  so 
weak  as  to  be  deceived  by  those  artifices  with  which  he  endeavoured  to 
coyer  hb  real  intentions :  they  declared  their  own  resoiutiou  to  risk  every 
tbinr  in  maintenance  ot  their  religious  rights,  and  foretold  the  dissolution 
of  toe  Grerman  constitution,  if  the  emperor  diould  finally  prevail  agaioit 
tbem.| 
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CharieSf  tfaoqg;h  in  such  a  penkxit  aituatioQ  as  mkrlit  hare  innpi 
with  modeiate seiitiiiieiitB»  appeared  as mflexible  ananaugfatT as  it hia a(&in 
had  been  in  the  most  prosperous  state.  His  onij  leplj  to  toe  address  and 
annifesto  of  the  protestaots,  was  to  publish  the  ban  of  the  empire  [July 
90L  against  the  elector  of  Saxony  and  landgrare  of  Hesse,  their  Jeadersy 
and  ag;ainst  all  who  should  dare  to  assist  them.  By  this  sentence,  the 
ultimate.and  most  rigorous  one  which  the  Gennan  junspradence  has  pro- 
Tided  for  the  nuniahment  of  traitors,  or  enemies  to  their  countiy,  ther  were 
declared  rebels  and  outlaws,  and  deprived  of  eveiy  privilege  whicn  they 
enjoyed  as  members  of  the  Germanic  body;  their  goods  were  con6scated ; 
their  subjects  absolved  from  their  oath  of  allegiance ;  and  it  became  not 
only  lawhil  but  meritorious  to  invade  their  territories.  The  nobles,  and 
free  cities,  who  framed  or  perfected  the  constitution  of  the  German  govern* 
meat,  had  not  been  so  negligent  of  their  own  safety  and  privileges  as  to 
tnist  the  emperor  with  this  formidable  jurisdiction.  The  authority  of  a  diet 
of  the  empire  ought  to  have  been  interposed  before  any  of  its  members 
oould  be  nut  un£r  the  ban.  But  Charies  overlooked  that  formality,  well 
knowiar  tnat,  if  his  arms  were  crowned  with  success,  there  would  remain 
Done  who  would  have  either  power  or  courage  to  call  in  question  what  he 
had  done.*  The  emperor,  however,  did  not  found  his  sentence  against  the 
elector  and  landgrave  on  their  revolt  from  the  established  church,  or  theii 
conduct  with  re^ud  to  religion ;  he  affected  to  assign  for  it  reasons  purely 
civil,  and  those  too  expressed  in  such  general  and  ambiguous  tenns,  without 
•peofjring  the  nature  or  circumstances  of  their  S;}ult,  as  rendered  it  more 
Ise  an  act  of  despotic  power  than  of  a  legal  and  limited  jurisdictico.  Nor 
was  it  altogether  from  choice,  or  to  conceal  his  intentions,  that  Charies  had 
Rcoune  to  the  ambiguity  of  general  expressions  ;  but  he  durst  not  mention 
too  particulariy  the  causes  of  his  sentence,  as  eveiy  action  which  he  could 
have  chained  upon  the  elector  and  landgrave  as  a  crime,  might  have  beeiv 
empkMred  with  equal  justice  to  condemn  many  of  the  protestants  whom 
he  still  protended  to  consider  as  faithful  subjects,  and  whom  it  would  have 
been  extremely  imprudent  to  alarm  or  disgust. 

<  The  confederates,  now  perceiving  all  hopes  of  accommodation  to  be  at 
an  end,  had  only  to  choose  whether  they  would  submit  without  reserve  to 
Ihe  emperor's,  will,  or  proceed  to  open  hostilities.  They  were  not  desti- 
tute eitner  of  public  spirit,  or  of  resolution  to  make  the  proper  choice.  A 
few  days  after  the  ban  of  the  empire  was  published,  they,  according  to- 
the  custom  of  that  age,  sent  a  herald  to  the  Imperial  camp,  with  a  solemn 
dbdaiation  of  war  against  Charles,  to  whom  they  no  longer  {^ave  any  other 
title  than  that  of  pretended  emperor,  and  renounoed  all  alliance,  homa^ 
or  duty  which  he  miffht  claim,  or  which  they  had  hitherto  yielded  tohmu 
But  previous  to  tfiis  formality,  part  of  their  troops  had  begun  to  act.  The 
•ommand  of  a  considerable  body  of  men  raised  by  the  city  of  Auesbuig 
having  been  given  to  Sebastian  &hertel,  a  soldier  of  fortune,  who,  By  the 
booty  that  he  had  got  when  the  Imperialists  plundered  Rome,  together 
with  the  merit  of  laog  service,  had  acouired  wealth  and  authority  whid^ 
placed  him  on  a  level  with  the  diief  of^  the  Gennan  nobles  s  that  gallant 
veteran  resolvcHd,  before  he  joined  the  main  body  of  the  confederates  to 
attempt  something  suitable  to  his  former  fame,  and  to  the  expectation  of 
iiis  countrymen..  As  the  pope's  forces  were  hastening  towards  Tyrol,  in 
order  to  penetrate  into  {Germany  by  the  narrow  passes  through  the  mouiK 
tains  which  run  across  that  country,  he  advanoea  thither  wim  the  utmost 
nrpidity,  and  seised  Ehrenbenr  and  Cufttein,  two  strong  castles  whicb 
oanmandcd  the  principal  denies.  Without  stoppmg  a  moment,  he  con- 
tOMied  his  march  towairds  Inspruck,  by  getting  possession  ef  which  he 
would  have  obliged  the  Italians  to  stqp  short,  and  with  a  small  body  of 
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men  could  have  resisted  all  the  efforts  of  the  mates!  amies*  CastksJli% 
the  governor  of  Trent,  knowin||r  what  a  fatal  dIow  this  would  be  to  tktt 
emperor,  all  whose  designs  must  have  proved  abortive  if  his  Italian  auii* 
iliaries  bad  been  intercepted,  raised  a  few  troops  with  the  utnnst  detpatchy 
and  threw  himself  into  the  town.  Schertel,  however,  did  not  abandon  Ibe 
enterprise,  and  was  preparing  to  attack  the  place,  when  the  intellieenoe 
of  the  approach  of  the  Italians*  and  an  order  from  the  elector  and  nnd^ 
grave,  obliged  him  to  desist,  ny  his  retreat  the  passes  were  left  open^ 
and  the  Italians  entered  Gennany  without  anr  opposition,  but  from  the  gar* 
risoos  which  Schertel  had  placed  in  £hrenbeig  and  Cu&tein,  and  these* 
havipg  no  hopes  of  being  relieved,  surrendered,  after  a  short  resistance.* 

Nor  was  the  recallioe  of  Schertel  the  only  error  of  which  the  confede* 
rates  were  guilty.  As  the  supreme  command  of  their  army  was  committedp 
in  terms  of  the  league  of  Smalkalde,  to  the  elector  of  Saxony  and  landgrave 
of  Hesse  wjth  equal  power,  all  the  inconveniences  arising  from  a  divided 
and  co-ordinate  autborit]^,  which  is  always  of  fatal  consequence  in  the 
operations  of  war,  were  immediately  felt.  The  elector,  though  intrepid 
in  his  own  person  to  excess,  and  most  ardently  zealous  m  the  cause,  was 
sk>w  in  deliberating,  uncertaiu  as  well  as  irresolute  in  his  determinations» 
and  constantly  prelerred  measures  which  were  cautious  and  safe,  to  such 
as  were  bolu  or  decisive.  The  land^ve,  of  a  more  active  and  enter- 
prisiqg  nature,  formed  all  his-  resolutions  with  promptitude,  wished  to 
execute  them  with  spirit,  and  uniformly  preferred  such  measures  as  tended 
to  bring  the  contest  to  a  speedj  issue.  Thus  their  maxims,  with  rqpard 
to  the  conduct  of  the  war,  differed  as  widely  as  those  by  which  they 
were  influenced  in  preparing  for  it.  Such  perpetual  contrariety  in  their 
sentiments  gave  rise,  imperceptibly,  to  jealousy  and  the  spirit  of  contentioii. 
These  multiplied  the  dissensions  flowing  from  the  incompatibility  of  their 
natural  tempers,  and  rendered  them  more  violent.  The  other  membera  of 
the  league  considering'  themselves  as  independent,  and  subject  to  thtf 
elector  and  landgrave,  only  in  consequence  of  the  articles  of  a  vohintaiy 
confederacy,  did  not  long  retain  a  proper  veneration  kir  commande»  wiw 
proceeded  with  so  little  concord ;  and  the  numerous  army  of  the  protes* 
tants,  like  a  vast  machine  whose  parts  are  ill  compacted,  and  which  is 
destitute  of  any  power  sufficient  to  move  and  regulate  the  whole,  acted 
with  no  consistency,  vigour,  or  effect. 

The  emperor,  who  was  afraid  that,  by  remaininp[  at  Ratisbon,  he  might 
render  it  impossible  for  the  pope's  forces  to  join  him,  having  bdoly 
advanced  to  Landsbut  on  the  Iser,  the  confederates  lost  some  days  m 
deliberating  whether  it  was  proper  to  follow  him  into  the  territories  of  the 
duke  of  Bavaria,  a  neutral  prince.  When  at  last  they  sormoanted  that 
scruple,  and  be^an  to  move  towards  his  camp,  they  siiiddeidy  abandoned 
the  design,  and  oastened  to  attack  Ratisbon,  in  which  town  Cheries  oould 
leave  only  a  small  garrison.  By  this  time  the  papal  troops,  amounting 
fully  to  that  number  which  Paul  had  stipulatea  k>  furnish,  had  reached 
Landsbut,  and  were  soon  followed  by  six  thousand  Spaniards  of  the  veteran 
band  statkxied  in  Naples.  The  confederates,  after  Schertef  s  spirited  but 
fruitless  expedition,  seem  to  have  permitted  these  forces  to  advance  uamo* 
lested  to  the  place  of  rendezvous,  without  any  attempt  to  attack  either 


lib.  U.  7D.  Adrtaiii  bloria  dl  raol  Tempi,  lib.  335.  Seekendorf,  the  hiditrimn 
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them  or  the  emperar  separately,  or  to  prevent  their  junction.*  The  Impe- 
nal  army  amounted  now  to  tnirty-siji  thousand  men,  and  was  still  more 
formidable  by  the  discipline  and,  valour  of  the  troops,  than  by  their  num- 
ber. Avila,  a  commencutor  of  Alcantara,  who  had  oeen  present  in  all  the 
wan  carried  on  b^  Charles,  and  had  served  in  the  armies  which  gained 
the  memorable  victoiy  at  Pavia^  which  conquered  Tunis,  and  invaded 
France,  gives  this  the  preference  to  any  military  force  he  had  ever  seen 
assembled.f  Octavio  Famese,  the  pope's  grandson,  assisted  by  the  ablest 
officers  formed  in  the  lone  wars  between  Charies  and  Francis,  commanded 
the  Italian  auxiliaries.  His  brother,  the  cardinal  Famese,  accompanied 
him  as  a  papal  legate ;  and  in  order  to  give  the  war  the  appearance  of  a 
religious  enterprise,  he  proposed  to  march  at  the  head  of  the  army,  with 
a  cross  carriecf  before  him,  and  to  publish  indulgences  wherever  he  came, 
to  all  who  should  give  them  any  assistance,  as  had  anciently  been  the 
practice  in  the  crusades  against  the  infidels.  But  this  the  emperor  strictly 
prohibited,  as  inconsistent  with  all  the  declarations  which  he  nad  made  to 
the  Crermans  of  his  own  jparty ;  and  the  le^te  perceiving,  to  his  astonish- 
ment, that  the  exercise  ot  the  protestant  religion,  the  extirpation  of  which 
be  considered  as  the  sole  object  of  the  war,  was  publicly  permitted  in 
the  Imperial  camp,  soon  returned  in  disgust  to  Italy .| 

The  arrival  of  these  troops  enabled  the  emperor  to  send  such  a  rein- 
forcement to  the  garrison  at  Ratisbon,  that-  the  confederates,  relinquishing 
all  hopes  of  reducing  that  town,  marched  towards  Ineoldstadt  on  the 
Danube,  near  to  which  Chaiies  was  now  encamped.  They  exclaimed 
loudly  affainst  the  emperor's  notorious  violation  of  the  laws  and  constitu- 
tion of  the  empire,  in  having  called  in  foreigners  to  la^  waste  Germany, 
and  to  oppress  its  liberties.  As,  in  that  age,  the  dominion  of  the  Roman 
see  was  so  odious  to  the  protestants,  that  the  name  of  the  pope  alone  was 
sufficient  to  inspire  them  with  horror  at  any  enterprise  wnich  he  counte* 
nanced,  and  to  raise  in  their  minds  the  blackest  suspicions,  it  came  to  be 
universally  believed  among  them,  that  Paul,  not  satisfied  with  attacking 
them  openly  by  force  of  arms,  had  dispersed  his  emissaries  all  over  Ger- 
knany,  to  set  on  fire  their  towns  and  magazines,  and  to  poison  the  wells 
and  foimtaini  of  water.  Nor  did  this  rumour,  which  was  extravagant  and 
frightful  enough  to  make  a  deep  impression  on  the  credulity  of  the  vulear, 
spread  among  them  only:  even  the  leaders  of  the  party,  blinded  by  their 
prejudices^  published  a  aeclaration,  in  which  they  accused  the  pope  of 
having  employed  such  antichristian  and  diabolkial  arts  against  them.§ 
These  sentiments  of  the  confederates  were  confirmed,  in  some  measure, 
by  the  behaviour  of  the  papal  troops,  who,  thinking  nothing  too  rigorous 
towardfl  heretics  anathematized  by  the  church,  were  guilty  of  great 
excesses  in  the  territories  of  the  Lutheran  states,  and  aggravated  the 
calamities  of  war,  by  min^line  with  it  all  the  cruelty  of  bigoted  zeal. 

The  first  operations  in  the  field,  however,  did  not  correspond  with  the 
violence  of  those  passions  which  animated  individuals.  The  emperor  had 
prudently  taken  the  resolution  of  avoiding  an  action  with  an  army  so  far 
superior  in  number,))  especially  as  he  foresaw  that  nothing  could  keep  a 
body  composed  of  so  many  and  such  dissimilar  members Irom  falling  to 
pieces,  but  the  pressing  to  attack  it  with  an  inconsiderate  precipitancy. 
The  confederates,  though  it  was  no  less  evident  that  to  them  eveiy 
moment's  delay  was  pernicious,  were  still  prevented  by  the  weakness  or 
division  of  their  leaders  from  exerting  that  vigour,  with  which  their  situa- 
tion, as  well  as  the  ardour  of  their  scudiers,  ought  to  have  inspired  them. 
On  their  airival  at  Ingoldstadt  [Aug.  29],  they  found  the  emperor  in  a 
camp  not  remarkable  for  strength,  and  surrounded  only  by  a  slight  entrench  • 
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Meat.  Befere  (he  camp  la]r  a  plain  of  such  eitent»  as  afoded  sufficieiA 
space  for  draw  ing^  out  the  whole  army,  and  brioging;  it  to  act  at  ooce.  Ereiy 
consideration  should  have  determined  them  toliave  seized  this  opportuni^ 
of  attacking  the  emperor ;  and  their  great  superioritT  in  numbers,  tfaie 
eagerness  oT  their  troops,  t<^ther  with  the  stabiiity  of  tne  German  infantiy 
in  pitched  battles,  afforded  them  the  most  probable  expectation  of  victoir. 
The  land  have  urged  this  with  great  warmth,  declaring  that  if  the  sole 
command  were  vested  in  him,  he  would  terminate  the  war  on  that  occa- 
sion, and  decide  by  one  general  action  the  ^te  of  the  two  parties.  But 
the  elector,  reflecting  on  the  valour  and  discipline  of  the  enemy's  forces^ 
animated  by  the  presence  of  the  emperor,  and  conducted  by  the  best 
officers  of  tne  age,  would  not  venture  upon  an  action,  which  ne  thought 
to  be  so  doubtful,  as  the  attacking  such  a  body  of  veterans  on  groimd 
which  they  themselves  had  chosen,  and  while  covered  by  fortifications 
which,  though  imperfect,  would  afford  them  no  small  advantage  in  the 
combat.  Notwithstanding  his  hesitation  and  remonstrances,  it  was  agreed 
to  advance  towards  the  enemy's  camp  in  battle  array,  in  order  to  make  a* 
trial  whether  by  that  insult,  and  by  a  furious  cannonade  which  they  began, 
tiiey  could  draw  the  Imperialists  out  of  their  works.  But  the  emperor 
haa  too  much  sagacity  to  fall  into  this  snare.  He  adhered  to  his  own 
system  with  inflexible  constancy ;  and  drawing  up  his  soldiers  behind  their 
trenches,  that  they  might  be  ready  to  receive  the  confederates  if  they 
should  venture  upon  an  assault,  calmly  waited  their  approach,  and  care* 
ftilly  restrained  his  own  men  from  any  excursions  or  skirmishes  which 
Hiieht  bring  on  a  general  engagement,  meanwhile  he  rode  along  the  lines^ 
and  addressing  the  troops  (5  the  different  nations  in  their  own  lai^guace, 
encouraged  them  not  only  by  his  words,  but  by  the  cheerfulness  of  nis 
voice  and  countenance ;  he  exposed  himself  in  places  of  the  greatest 
danger,  and  amidst  the  warmest  fire  of  the  enemy's  artillery,  the  most 
numerous  that  had  hitherto  been  brought  into  the  field  by  any  army 
Roused  by  his  example,  not  a  man  quitted  his  ranks;  it  was  thouent 
infamous  to  discover  any  symptom  of  fear  when  the  emperor  appeared  so 
intrepid ;  and  the  meanest  soldier  plainly  perceived,  that  their  declining 
the  combat  at  present  was  not  the  effect  of  timidity  in  their  general,  but 
the  result  of  a  well-grounded  caution.  The  confederates,  after  nring 
several  hours  on  the  Imperialists,  with  more  noise  and  terror  than  execu- 
tion, seeing  no  prospect  of  alluring  them  to  fight  on  equal  terms,  retired  to 
their  own  camp.  The  emperor  employed  the  night  with  such  diligence  in 
strengthening  Lis  works,  that  the  confederates,  returning  to  the  cannonade 
nextday,  (bund  that,  though  they  had  now  been  willing  to  venture  upon 
such  a  Sold  experiment*  the  opportunity  of  making  an  attack  with  advan- 
tage was  lost* 

After  such  a  discoveiy  of  the  feebleness  or  irresolution  of  their  leaders, 
and  the  prudence  as  well  as  firmness  of  the  emperor's  conduct,  the  ceo* 
federates  turned  their  whole  attention  towards  preventing  Uie  arrival  of  a 
powerful  reinforcement  often  thousand  foot,  andfour  thousand  horse,  which 
the  count  de  Buren  was  bringing  to  the  emperor  from  the  Low-Countries. 
But  though  that  general  had  to  traverse  such  an  extent  of  country ;  though 
his  route  lay  through  the  territories  of  several  states  warmly  disposed  to 
&vour  the  confederates ;  though  they  were  apprised  of  his  approach,  and 
hj  their  superiority  in  numbers  might  easily  have  detached  a  force  suffi 
cient  to  overpower  him,  he  advanced  with  such  rapidity,  and  by  such  well 
concerted  movements,  while  they  opposed  him  with  such  remissness,  and 
to  little  military  skill,  that  he  conducted  this  body  to  the  Imperial  camp 
without  any  loss.t  [Sept  10.] 

Upon  the  arrival  of  the  Flemings,  in  whom  he  placed  great  confideiic0t 
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liie  emperor  ftltered,  in  some  derree,  his  plan  of  operations,  and  began  io 
act  more  upon  the  ofensive,  though  he  still  avoided  a  battle  with  the  utmost 
h)dustry.  He  made  himself  master  of  Neubun^,  Dillingen,  and  Donawert 
on  the  Danube;  of  Nordlingen,  and  several  omer  towns,  situated  oA  the 
most  considerable  streams  which  fall  into  that  mjghty  river.  By  this  he 
got  the  command  of  a  great  extent  of  country,  thotufn  not  without  being 
oblf^d  to  engage  in  several  sharp  encounters,  of  which  the  success  was 
various,  nor  wittiout  being  exposed  oftener  than  once,  to  the  danger  of 
being  drawn  into  a  battle.  In  this  manner  the  whole  autumn  was  spent: 
neitfer  party  gained  any  remarkable  superiority  over  the  other,  and 
nothing  was  yet  done  towards  bringing  the  war  to  a  period.  The  emperor 
had  otten  foretold,  with  confidence,  that  discord  and  the  want  of  money 
would  compel  the  confederates  to  disperse  that  unwieldy  body,  whicii 
the^  had  neither  abilities  to  guide,  nor  funds  to  support.*  Though  he 
waited  with  impatience  for  the  accomplishment  of  nis  prediction,  there 
was  DO  prospect  of  that  event  being  at  hand.  But  he  himself  began  to 
suffer  from  the  want  of  forage  and  provisions ;  even  the  catholic  provinces 
being  so  much  incensed  at  the  introduction  of  foreigners  into  the  empire^ 
that  they  furnished  them  with  reluctance,  while  the  camp  of  the  oonrade- 
ntes  abounded  with  a  profusion  of  all  necessaries,  which  the  zeal  of  their 
friends  in  the  adjacent  countries  poured  in  with  the  utmost  liberality  and 
good-will.  Great  numbers  of  the  Italians  and  Spaniards,  unaccustomed 
to  the  food  or  climate  of  Germany,  were  become  unfit  for  service  through 
sickness*!  Considerable  arrears  were  now  due  to  the  troops,  who  had 
scarcely  received  any  money  since  the  beginning  of  the  campaign ;  the 
emperor,  experiencing  on  this,  as  well  as  on  former  occasions,  that  his 
junsdiction  was  more  extensive  than  his  revenues,  and  that  the  former 
enabled  him  to  assemble  a  greater  number  of  soldiers,  t^an  the  latter  were 
tuflkient  to  support.  L^xm  all  these  accounts,  he  found  it  difficult  to 
keep  his  army  m  the  field  j  some  of  his  ablest  eenerals,  and  even  the  duke 
of  Alva  himself,  persevermg  and  obstinate  as  he  usually  was  in  the  pro- 
lecution  of  every  measure,  advising  him  to  disperse  his  troops  into  winter 
quarters.  But  as  the  arguments  against  any  plan  which  he  nad  adopted, 
larel^  made  much  impresskm  upon  the  emperor,  he  paid  no  regard  to  their 
opinion,  and  determined  to  continue  his  efforts  in  oraer  to  weary  out  the 
confederates ;  being  well  assured  that  if  he  could  once  oblijge  them  to 
•eparate,  there  was  little  probability  of  their  uniting  a^^ain  m  a  body.^ 
Still,  however,  it  remained  a  doubtful  point,  whether  his  steadiness  was 
most  likely  to  fail,  or  their  zeal  to  be  exhausted.  It  was  still  uncertain 
which  party,  by  first  dividing  its  forces,  wuold  give  the  superiority  to  the 
other ;  when  an  unexpected  event  decided  the  contests  and  occasioDed  a 
fatal  reverse  in  the  anairs  of  the  confederates. 

Maurice  of  Saxony  having  insinuated  himself  into  the  emperor's  confi- 
dence, by  the  arts  which  have  already  been  described,  no  sooner  saw  hos- 
tilities ready  to  break  out  between  the  confederates  ot  Smalkalde  and  that 
monareh,  than  vast  prospects  of  ambition  be«n  to  open  upon  him.  That 
portion  of  Saxony,  which  descended  to  him  oy  his  ancestors,  was  far  from 
satisfying  his  aspirings  mind ;  and  he  perceived  with  pleasure  the  approach 
ojf  civil  war,  as^  amidst  the  revolutions  and  convulsions  occasioned  by  it, 
oj>portunities  of^  acquiring  additional  power  or  dignity,  which  at  other 
tnnes  are  sought  in  vain,  present  themselves  to  an  enterprising  spirit.  As 
he  was  thorou^ly  acquainted  with  the  state  of  the  two  contemling  parties, 
and  the  qualities  of  their  leaders,  he  did  not  hesitate  long  in  determining 
on  which  side  the  ^atest  advantages  were  to  be  expected.  Having 
revolved  all  these  things  in  his  own  breast,  and  having  taken  his  final 
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lution  of  joining  the  emperor,  he  prudently  determined  to  declare  early  id 
his  favour ;  that  by  the  merit  of  tnis,  he  might  acquire  a  title  to  a  propor« 
tional  recompense.  With  this  view,  he  had  repaired  to  Ratisbon  in  the 
month  of  May,  under  pretext  of  attending  the  diet ;  and  after  many  con- 
ferences with  Charles  or  his  ministers,  he,  with  the  most  mysterious  secrecy, 
concluded  a  treaty,  in  which  he  engaged  to  concur  in  assisting  the  emperor, 
as  a  faithful  subject ;  and  Charles,  in  return,  stipulated  to  bestow  on  him 
all  the  spoils  of  the  elector  of  Saxony,  his  dignities  as  well  as  territories.*' 
History  oardly  records  any  treaty  that  can  l)e  considered  as  a  more  mani- 
fest violation  of  the  most  powerful  principles  which  ought  to  influence 
human  actions.  Maurice,  a  professed  protestant,  at  a  time  when  the  belief 
of  religion,  as  well  as  zeal  for  its  interests,  took  strong  possession  of  every 
mind,  binds  himself  to  contribute  his  assistance  towaras  canying  on  a  war 
which  had  manifestly  no  other  object  than  the  extirpation  of  the  protestant 
doctrines.  He  engages  to  take  arms  aeainst  his  father-in-law,  and  to  strip 
his  nearest  relation  of  his  honours  and  dominions.  He  joins  a  dubious 
friend  a^inst  a  known  benefactor,  to  whom  his  obligations  were  both 

great  and  recent.  Nor  was  the  prince  who  ventured  upon  all  this,  one  of 
lose  audacious  pjoliticians,  who,  provided  they  can  accomplbh  their  ends, 
and  secure  their  interest,  avowedly  disregard  the  most  sacred  obligations, 
and  glory  in  contemning  whatever  is  honourable  or  decent.  Maurice's 
conduct,  if  the  whole  must  be  ascribed  to  policy,  was  more  artful  and  mas- 
terly ;  he  executed  his  plan  in  all  its  parts,  and  yet  endeavoured  to  pre- 
serve, in  every  step  which  he  took,  the  appearance  of  what  was  fair,  and 
virtuous,  and  laudable.  It  is  probable,  from  his  subsequent  behaviour, 
that,  with  regard  to  the  protestant  religion  at  least,  his  intentions  were 
upriffht,  that  ne  fondly  trusted  to  the  emperor's  promises  for  its  security, 
but  that,  according  to  the  fate  of  all  who  refine  too  much  in  policy,  and 
who  tread  in  dark  and  crooked  paths  in  attempting  to  deceive  others,  he 
himself  was,  in  some  degree,  deceived. 

His  first  care,  however,  was  to  keep  the  engagements  into  which  he 
had  entered  with  the  emperor  closely  concealed:  and  so  perfect  a  master 
was  be  in  the  art  of  dissimulation,  that  the  confederates,  notwithstanding 
his  declining  all  connections  with  them,  and  his  remarkable  assiduity  in 

Eaying  court  to  the  emperor,  seemed  to  have  entertained  no  suspicion  of 
id  designs.  Even  tlie  elector  of  Saxony,  when  he  marched  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  campaign  to  join  his  associates,  committed  his  dominions  to 
Maurice*8  protection,  which  he,  with  an  insidious  appearance  of  friend- 
ship, readily  undertook.!  But  scarcely  had  the  elector  taken  the  field, 
when  Maunce  began  to  consult  privately  with  the  king  of  the  Romans 
how  to  invade  those  very  territories,  with  the  defence  of  which  he  was 
intrusted.  Soon  after,  the  emperor  sent  him  a  copy  of  the  Imperial  ban 
denounced  against  Ae  elector  and  landgrave.  As  ne  was  next  heir  to  the 
former,  and  particularly  interested  in  preventing  strangers  from  getting  his 
domiuions  into  their  possession,  Charles  requirea  him,  not  only  for  his  own 
sake,  but  upon  the  allegiance  and  duty  which  he  owed  to  the  head  of  the 
empire,  instantly  to  seize  and  detain  m  his  hands  the  forfeited  estates  of 
the  elector ;  warning  him,  at  the  same  time,  that  if  he  neglected  to  obey 
these  commands,  he  should  be  held  as  accessary  to  the  crimes  of  his  kins- 
man, and  be  liable  to  the  same  punishment.} 

This  artifice,  which  it  is  probable  Maurice  himself  suggested,  wal 
employed  by  him  in  order  that  his  conduct  towards  the  elector  might  seem 
a  matter  of  necessity  but  not  of  choice,  an  act  of  obedience  to  his  superior, 
rather  than  a  voluntary  invasion  of  the  rights  of  hb  kinsman  and  ally. 
8ut  in  order  to  givtf  some  more  specious  appearance  to  this  thin  veil  with 
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which  he  endeavoured  to  cover  bis  ambition,  be,  soon  afler  his  return  from 
Ratisbon,  had  called  together  the  states  of  his  countiy ;  and  representing 
to  them  that  a  civil  war  between  the  emperor  and  confeaerates  of 
Smalkalde  was  now  become  unavoidable,  desired  their  advice  with  regard 
to  the  part  which  he  should  act  in  that  event.  They  having  been  pre- 
pared, no  doubt,  and  tutored  beforehand,  and  bein^  desnous  of  grati^ing 
their  prince,  whom  thej  esteemed  as  well  as  loved,  gave  such  counsel  as 
they  Knew  would  be  most  agreeable ;  advising  him  to  offer  his  mediation 
towards  reconciling  the  contending  parties ;  but  if  that  were  rejected,  and 
he  could  obtain  proper  security  tor  the  protestant  religion,  they  delivered 
it  as  their  opinion,  tnat,  in  all  other  points,  he  oug:ht  to  yield  ooedience  to 
the  emperor.  Upon  receiving  the  Imperial  rescript,  together  with  the  ban 
against  the  elector  and  landgrave,  Maurice  summoned  the  states  of  his 
country  a  second  time ;  he  laid  before  tbem  the  orders  which  he  had 
received,  and  mentioned  the  punishment  with  which  he  was  threatened  in 
case  of  disobedience  ;  he  acquainted  them,  that  the  confederates  had 
refused  to  admit  of  his  mediation,  and  that  the  emperor  had  given  him  the 
most  satisfactory  declarations  with  regard  to  religion;  he  pointed  out  his 
own  interest  in  securing  possession  of  the  electoral  dominions,  as  well  as 
the  danger  of  allowing  strang;ers  to  obtain  an  establishment  in  Saxony ; 
and  upon  the  whole,  as  the  point  under  deliberation  respected  his  subjects 
no  less  than  himself,  he  desired  to  know  their  sentiments,  how  he  should 
steer  in  that  difficult  and  arduous  conjuncture.  The  states,  no  less  obse- 
quious and  complaisant  than  formerly,  professing  their  own  reliance  on  tbe 
emperor^s  promises  as  a  perfect  security  for  their  religion,  oroposed  that, 
before  be  had  recourse  to  more  violent  methods,  they  woula  write  to  tbe 
elector,  exhorting  him,  as  the  best  means,  not  only  of  appeasing  the  em- 
peror, but  of  preventing  his  dominions  from  being  seized  by  foreip^n  or 
hostile  powers,  to  give  his  consent  that  Maurice  should  take  possession  of 
them  quietly  and  without  opposition.  Maurice  himself  seconded  their 
aiguments  in  a  letter  to  the  landgrave,  hb  fathei^in-Iaw.    Such  an  extra va- 

§ant  proposition  was  rejected  with  the  scorn  and  indignation  which  it 
eserved.  The  landgrave,  in  return  to  Maurice,  taxed  him  with  his 
treachery  and  ingratitude  towards  a  kinsman  to  whom  he  was  so  deeply 
indebted ;  he  treated  with  contempt  his  affectation  of  executing  the  Impe- 
rial ban,  which  he  could  not  but  know  to  be  altogether  void  by  the  uncon- 
stitutional and  arbitraiy  manner  in  which  it  had  been  issued ;  ne  besought 
him,  not  to  suffer  himself  to  be  so  far  blinded  by  ambition,  as  to  forget 
the  obli^^ations  of  honour  and  friendship,  or  to  betray  the  protestant  religion, 
the  extirpation  of  which  out  of  Germany,  even  by  the  acknowledgment 
of  the  PopQ  himself,  was  the  maX  object  of  the  present  war.*^ 

But  Maurice  had  proceeded  too  far  to  be  diverted  from  pursuing  his 
plan  b^  reproaches  or  arguments.  Nothing  now  remained  but  to  execute 
with  vigour,  what  he  hitherto  carried  on  oy  artifice  and  dissimulation. 
Nor  was  his  boldness  in  action  inferior  to  his  subtlety  in  contrivance. 
Having  assembled  about  twelve  thousand  men.  he  suddenly  invaded  one 
part  of  the  electoral  provinces,  while  Ferdinana,  with  an  army  composed 
of  Bohemians  and  Hungarians,  overran  the  other.  Maurice,  in  two  sharp 
encounters,  defeated  the  troops  which  the  elector  had  left  to  guard  his 
countiy ;  and  improving  these  advantages  to  the  utmost,  made  himself 
master  of  all  the  electorate,  except  Wittemberg,  Gotha,  and  Eisenach, 
which  being  places  of  considerable  strength,  and  defended  by  sufficient 
garrisons,  retiised  to  open  their  gates.  The  news  of  these  rapid  conquests 
soon  reached  the  Imperial  and  confederate  camps.  In  the  former,  satis- 
faction with  an  event,  which  it  was  foreseen  would  be  productive  of  the 
most  Important  consequences,  was  expressed  by  every  possible  demon- 
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Shration  of  Joy.  The  latter  was  filled  with  astonisbinent  and  terror.  The 
name  of  Alaurice  was  mentioned  with  execration^  as  an  apostate  from  reli- 
gion, a  betrayer  of  the  German  liberty,  and  a  contemner  of  the  most 
Sacred  and  natural  ties.  Ereiy  thing  that  the  ra^e  or  invention  of  the 
party  could  suggest,  in  order  to  blacken  and  render  him  odious,  invectiyesy 
satires,  and  lampoons,  the  furious  declamations  of  their  preachers,  together 
with  the  rude  wit  of  their  authors,  were  all  employed  against  him. 
While  be,  confiding  in  the  arts  which  he  had  so  long  practised,  as  if  his 
actions  could  have  admitted  of  any  serious  justification,  published  a  mani- 
festo, containing  the  same  frivolous  reasons  for  his  conduct,  which  he  had 
formeriy  alleged  in  the  meeting  of  hb  states,  and  in  his  letter  to  the  land- 
grave.* 

The  elector,  ui>on  the  first  intelligence  of  Maurice^s  motions,  proposed 
to  return  home  with  his  troops  for  the  defence  of  Saxonj.  But  tne  depu- 
ties of  the  league,  assembled  at  Ulm,  prevailed  on  hun,  at  that  time,  to 
remain  with  tl^  anny,  and  to  prefer  the  success  of  the  common  cause  be- 
fore the  security  of  his  own  dominions.  At  length  the  su£ferings  and  com- 
plaints of  his  subjects  increased  so  much,  that  he  discovereclthe  utmo6t 
impatience  to  set  out,  in  order  to  rescue  them  from  the  oppression  of 
Maurice,  and  from  the  cruelty  of  the  Hungarians^  who,  having  been  accus- 
tomed to  ^t  licentious  and  merciless  species  of  war  which  was  thought 
lawful  against  the  Turks,  committed,  wherever  they  came,  the  wildest 
acts  of  rapine  and  violence.  This  desire  of  the  elector  was  so  natural 
and  so  warmly  urged,  that  the  deputies  at  Ulm,  though  fully  sensible  of 
the  unhappy  consequences  of  dividing  their  aimy,  durst  not  refuse  their 
consent,  how  unwilling  soever  to  grant  it.  In  this  perplexity,  they  repaired 
to  the  camp  of  the  confederates  at  Giengen,  on  the  firenz,  in  order  to  con- 
sult their  constituents.  Nor  were  they  less  at  a  loss  what  to  determine  in 
this  pressine  emeigence.  But,  after  having  considered  seriously  the  open 
desertion  of  some  of  their  allies ;  the  scandalous  lukewarmness  of  others^ 
who  had  hitherto  contributed  nothing  towards  the  war ;  the  intolerable 
load  which  had  fallen  of  conseouence  upon  such  members  as  were  most 
zealous  for  the  cause,  or  most  faithful  to  their  engagements ;  the  ill  suc- 
cess of  all  their  endeavours  to  obtain  foreign  aid ;  the  unusual  length  of 
the  campaign  ;  the  rigour  of  the  season  ;  together  with  the  great  number 
of  soldiers,  and  even  officers,  who  had  quitted  the  service  on  that  account ; 
they  concluded  that  nothing  could  save  them,  but  either  the  bringing  the 
contest  to  the  immediate  decision  of  a  battle,  by  attacking  the  Imperial 
army,  or  an  accommodation  of  all  their  differences  with  Charles  by  a 
treaty.  Such  was  the  despondency  and  dejection  which  now  oppressed 
the  party,  that  of  these  two  they  chose  what  was  most  feeble  and  unmanly, 
empowering  a  minister  of  the  elector  of  Brandenbui^g  to  propound  over- 
tures of  peace  in  their  name  to  the  emperor. 

No  sooner  did  Charles  perceive  this  naughty  confederacy  which  had  so 
lately  threatened  to  drive  him  out  of  Germany,  condescending  to  make 
the  nrst  advances  towards  an  agreement,  than  concluding  their  spirit  to  be 
gone,  or  their  union  to  be  broken,  he  immediately  assumed  the  tone  of  a 
conqueror ;  and,  as  if  they  had  been  already  at  his  mercy,  would  not  hear 
of  a  negotiation,  but  upon  condition  that  the  elector  of  Saxony. should  pre- 
viously ^ive  up  himself  and  his  dominions  absolutely  to  his  disposal.! 
As  nothing  more  intolerable  or  ij^roinious  could  have  been  prescribed, 
even  in  the  worst  situation  of  their  afiairs^  it  is  no  wonder  that  this  propo- 
sition should  be  reiected  by  a  party,  which  was  rather  humbled  and  nis- 
concerted  than  subdued,  but  though  they  refused  to  submit  tamely  to 
the  emperor's  will,  they  wanted  spirit  to  pursue  the  only  plan  which  could 
have  pveaerved  their  independence  ;  and  forgetting  that  it  was  the  unkn 
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of  their  troops  in  one  body  which  had  hitherto  rendered  the  confederacy 
formidable,  and  had  more  than  once  obliged  the  Imperialists  to  *h\tk  of 
quitting  the  field,  they  inconsiderately  abandoned  their  advantage,  which, 
in  spite  of  the  diversion  in  Saxony,  would  still  have  kept  the  emperor  in 
awe  ;  and  yielding  to  the  elector  s  entreaties,  consented  to  his  proposal  of 
dividing  the  army.  Nine  thousand  men  were  left  in  th«(  dutchy  of  Wur- 
temberg,  in  order  to  protect  that  province,  as  well  as  the  free  cities  of 
Upper  Germany ;  a  considerable  body  marched  with  the  elector  towards 
Saxony ;  but  the  greater  part  returned  with  their  respective  leaders  into 
their  own  countries,  and  were  dispersed  there.* 

The  moment  that  the  troops  separated,  the  confederacy  ceased  to  be 
the  object  of  terror ;  and  the  members  of  it,  who,  while  they  composed 
part  of  a  great  body,  had  felt  but  little  anxiety  about  their  own  security, 
oegan  to  tremble  when  they  reflected  that  they  now  stood  exposed  singly 
to  the  whole  weight  of  the  emperor's  vengeance.  Charies  did  not  allow 
them  leisure  to  recover  from  their  consternation,  or  to  form  any  new 
schemes  of  union.  As  soon  as  the  confederates  began  to  retire,  he  put  his 
army  in  motion,  and  though  it  was  now  in  the  depth  of  winter,  he  resolved 
to  keep  the  field,  in  order  to  make  the  most  of  that  favourable  juncture 
for  which  he  had  waited  so  long.  Some  small  towns  in  which  the  pro- 
testants  had  lefl  garrisons,  immediately  opened  their  gates.  Norlingen, 
Rotenberg,  and  Hall,  Imperial  cities,  submitted  soon  aAer.  Thoi^ 
Charles  could  not  prevent  the  elector  from  levying,  as  he  retreated,  large 
contributions  upon  the  archbishop  of  Mentz,  the  aboot  of  Fulda,  and  otter 
ecclesiastics,!  this  was  more  than  balanced  by  the  submission  of  Ulm,  one 
of  the  chief  cities  of  Suabia,  highly  distinguished  by  its  zeal  for  the 
Smalkaldic  league.  As  soon  as  an  example  was  set  of  deserting  the  com- 
mon cause,  the  rest  of  the  members  became  instantly  impatient  to  follow 
it,  and  seemed  afraid  lest  others,  by  getting  the  start  of  tnem  in  returning 
to  their  duty,  should,  on  that  account,  obtain  more  favourable  terms.  The 
elector  Palatine,  a  weak  prince,  who,  notwithstanding  his  proressk)ns  of 
neutrality,  had,  very  preposterously,  sent  to  the  confederates  four  hundred 
horse,  a  body  so  inconsiderable  as  to  be  scarcely  any  addition  to  their 
strength,  but  great  enough  to  render  him  guilty  in  the  eyes  of  the  empe- 
ror, made  his  acknowledgments  in  the  most  abject  manner.  The  inhabit- 
ants of  Augsburg,  shaken  by  so  many  instances  of  apostacy,  expelled  the 
brave  Schertel  out  of  their  city,  ana  accepted  such  conditions  as  the  em- 
peror was  pleased  to  grant  them. 

1647.J  The  duke  of  Wurtembeiig,  though  among  the  first  who  had  ofiered 
to  submit,  was  obliged  to  sue  for  pardon  on  his  knees ;  and  even  after  this 
mortifying  humiliation,  obtained  it  with  difliculty.|  Memmingen,  and 
other  free  cities  in  Suabia,  being  now  abandoned  by  all  their  former  asso- 
ciates, found  it  necessaiy  to  provkie  for  their  own  safety,  by  throwing 
themteives  on  the  emperor^s  mercy.  Strasburg  and  Frankfort  on  the 
Maine,  cities  far  remote  from  the  seat  of  danger,  discovered  no  greater 
steadiness  than  those  which  lay  more  exposed.  Thus  a  confederacy,  lately 
so  powerful  as  to  shake  the  Imperial  throne,  fell  to  pieces,  and  was  dis- 
solved in  the  space  of  a  few  weeks ;  hardly  any  member  of  that  formida- 
ble combination  now  remaining  in  arms,  but  the  elector  and  land^ve, 
whom  the  emperor,  having  from  the  beginning  marked  out  as  the  victims 
of  his  vengeance,  was  at  no  pains  to  oSer  terms  of  reconciliation.  Nor 
did  he  g^ant  those  who  submitted  to  him  a  generous  and  unconditional 

Eardon.  Conscious  of  his  own  superiority,  he  treated  them  both  with 
aughtiness  and  rigour.  All  the  princes  in  person,  and  the  cities  by  their 
deputies,  were  compelled  to  implore  mercy  In  the  humble  posture  of  sup- 
plicants.   As  the  emperor  laboured  under  great  difficulties  from  the  want 
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ol  mooeyy  he  impoied  heavy  fines  upoo  them,  whkh  he  levied  with  moar 
rapacious  exactness.  The  ouke  of  W  urtembeiif  paid  three  hundred  thou* 
sand  crowns ;  the  city  of  Auf^buig  a  hundred  and  fifty  thousand ;  Ulm 
a  hundred  thousand ;  Franklort  eighty  thousand ;  Menunineen  fifty  thou 
sand  ;  and  the  rest  in  proportion  to  their  abilities,  or  their  di&rent  aemei 
of  euilt.  The3r  were  obliged,  besides,  to  renounce  the  league  of  Smal' 
kalde ;  to  furnish  assistance,  if  required,  towards  executing  the  Imperial 
ban  against  the  elector  and  landgrave ;  to  ^ive  up  their  artiileiy  ana  war- 
like stores  to  the  emperor ;  to  admit  famsons  mto  their  principal  cities 
and  places  of  strength ;  and,  in  this  disanned  and  dependent  situation,  to 
expect  the  final  award  which  the  emperor  should  think  proper  to  pro- 
nounce when  the  war  came  to  an  issue«*  But  amidst  the  great  variety  ot 
articles  dictated  by  Charles  on  this  occasion,  he  in  conformity  to  his  original 
plan,  took  care  that  nothing  relating  to  religion  should  be  inserted ;  and  to 
such  a  d^ree  were  the  confederates  humbled  or  overawed,  that  foigetting 
the  zeal  which  had  so  long  animated  them,  they  were  solicitous  only  about 
their  own  safety,  without  venturing  to  insist  on  a  point,  the  mention  of 
vvhich  they  saw  the  emperor  avoicung  with  so  much  industiy.  The  inha- 
bitants of  Memmingen  alone  made  some  feeble  efibrts  to  procure  a  pro- 
mise of  protection  in  the  exercise  of  their  religion,  but  were  checked  so 
severely  by  the  Imperial  ministers,  that  they  instantly  fell  from  their 
demand. 

The  elector  of  Colo^pie,  whom,  notwithstanding  the  sentence  of  excom- 
munication issued  a^^inst  him  by  the  pope,  Charles  had  hitherto  allowed 
to  remain  in  possession  of  the  archiepiscopal  see,  being  now  required  by 
the  emperor  to  submit  to  the  censures  of  the  church,  this  virtuous  and  disin- 
terested prelate,  unwilling  to  expose  his  subjects  to  the  miseries  of  war  on 
his  own  account,  voluntarily  resigned  that  high  dignity  [Jan.  251.  With  a 
moderation  becoming  bis  see  and  cliaracter,  he  chose  to  enjoy  truth,  together 
with  the  exercise  of  his  religion,  in  the  retirement  of  a  private  life,  rather 
than  to  disturb  society  by  engaging  in  a  doubtful  and  violent  struggle  in 
order  to  retain  his  office.t 

During  these  transactions,  the  elector  of  Saxony  reached  the  frontiers  of 
his  country  unmolested.  As  Maurice  could  assemble  no  force  equal  to  the 
army  which  accompanied  him,  he  in  a  short  time,  not  only  recovered 
possession  of  his  own  territories,  but  overran  Misnia,  and  stripped  bis  rival 
of  all  that  belonged  to  him,  except  Dresden  and  Lieipsic,  which,  being 
towns  of  some  strength,  could  not  be  suddenly  reduced.  Maurice,  obliged 
to  quit  the  field,  and  to  shut  himself  up  in  his  capital,  despatched  courier 
after  courier  to  the  emperor,  representing  bis  dangerous  situation,  and  soli- 
citing[  him  with  the  most  earnest  importunity  to  march  immediately  to  his 
leliet.  But  Charles,  busy  at  that  time  in  prescribing  terms  to  such  members 
of  the  league  as  were  daily  returning  to  tneir  alleeiance,  thought  it  sufficient 
to  detach  Albert  marauis  of  Brandenbuig-Anspacb  with  three  thousand  men 
to  his  assistance.  Albert,  though  an  enterprising  and  active  officer,  was 
unexpectedly  surprised  by  the  elector,  who  killed  many  of  bis  troops,  dis* 
persed  tbe  remainder,  and  took  him  prisoner.];  Maurice  continued  as  much 
exposed  as  formerly ;  and  if  his  enemy  had  known  how  to  improve  tbe 
opportunity  which  presented  itself,  his  ruin  must  have  been  immediate  and 
unavoidable.  But  the  elector,  no  less  slow  and  dilatoiy  when  invested 
with  the  sole  command,  than  he  had  been  formerly  when  joined  in  autho- 
nty  with  a  partner,  never  gave  any  proof  of  militaiy  activity  but  in  this 
enterprise  against  Albert.  Instead  ot  marchipe  directly  towards  Maurice* 
whom  the  defeat  of  his  ally  had  g^atly  alarmea,  he  inoxisiderately  listened 
to  overbues  of  accommooation,  which  his  artful  antagonist  proposed  wifl^ 
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no  other  Intention  than  to  amuse  him,  and  to  slacken  the  Tigour  oi  hisi 
operations. 

Such,  indeed,  was  the  posture  of  the  emneror^s  affairs,  that  he  could  not 
march  instantly  to  the  relief  of  his  ally.  Soon  ailer  the  separation  of  the 
confederate  armj,  he,  in  order  to  ease  nimself  of  the  burden  of  maintainine^ 
a  superfluous  number  of  troops,  had  dismissed  the  count  of  Buren  with  his 
Flemings,*  imagining  that  the  Spaniards  and  Germans  together  with  the 
papal  forces,  would  be  fully  sufficient  to  crush  any  degree  of  vigour  that 
yet  remained  among  the  members  of  the  league.  But  Paul,  growing  wise 
tiK)  late,  began  now  to  discern  the  imprudence  of  that  measure  from  which 
the  more  sagacious  Venetians  had  endeavoured  in  vain  to  dissuade  him. 
The  rapid  progress  of  the  Imperial  arms,  and  the  ease  with  which  they 
had  broken  a  combination  that  appeared  no  less  firm  than  powerful,  opened 
bis  eyes  at  length,  and  made  him  not  only  forget  at  once  all  the  advantas^es 
whicn  he  had  expected  from  such  a  complete  triuipph  over  heresy,  but 

E laced,  in  the  strongest  light,  his  own  impolitic  conduct,  in  having  coutri- 
Uted  towards  acquiring  for  Charles  such  an  immense  increase  of  power,  as 
would  enable  him,  ailer  oppressing  the  liberties  of  Germany,  to  give  law 
with  absolute  authority  to  all  the  states  of  Italy.  The  moment  that  he  per- 
ceived his  error,  he  endeavoured  to  correct  it.  Without  giving  the  emperor 
any  warning  of  his  intention,  be  ordered  Famese,  his  grandson,  to  return 
instantly  to  Italy  with  all  the  troops  under  his  commana,  and  at  the  same 
time  recalled  the  license  which  he  had  granted  Charies,  of  appropriating 
to  his  own  use  a  laige  share  of  the  church  lands  in  Spain.  He  was  not 
destitute  of  pretences  to  justify  this  abrupt  desertion  of  his  ally.  The  term 
of  six  months,  during  which  the  stipulations  in  their  treaty  were  to  continue 
in  force,  was  now  expired ;  die  league,  in  opposition  to  wnich  their  alliance 
had  been  framed,  seemed  to  be  entirely  oissipated  ;  Charies,  in  all  bis 
negotiations  with  the  princes  and  cities  which  nad  submitted  to  his  will, 
had  neither  consulted  the  pope,  nor  had  allotted  him  any  part  of  the  con- 
quests which  he  had  maae,  nor  had  allowed  him  any  share  in  the  vast 
contributions  which  he  bad  raised.  He  had  not  even  made  any  proyibion 
for  the  suppression  of  heresy,  or  the  re -establishment  of  the  catholic  religion, 
which  were  Paul's  chief  inducements  to  bestow  the  treasures  of  the  church 
80  liberally  in  carrying  on  the  war.  These  colours,  however  specious,  did 
not  conceal  from  the  emperor  that  secret  jealousy  which  was  the  true 
motive  of  the  pope's  conduct.  But  as  Paul's  orders  with  regard  to  the 
march  of  his  troops  were  no  less  peremptory  than  unexpected,  it  was 
impossible  to  prevent  their  retreat.  Chanes  exclaimed  loudly  against  his 
treachery,  in  aoandoning  him  so  unseasonably,  while  he  was  prosecuting  a 
war  undertaken  in  obedience  to  the  papal  injunctions,  and  from  which,  it 
successful,  so  much  honour  and  advantage  would  redound  to  the  church. 
To  complaints  he  added  threats  and  expostulations.  But  Paul  remained 
inflexible ;  his  troops  continued  their  march  towards  the  ecclesiastical 
state,  and  in  an  elaborate  memorial,  intended  as  an  apology  for  his  conduct, 
he  discovered  new  and  more  manifest  symptoms  of  alienation  firoro  the 
emperor,  together  with  a  deep  rooted  dread  of  his  power.!  Charles, 
weakened  by  the  withdrawing  of  so  great  a  body  from  his  army,  which 
was  already  much  diminishea  by  the  number  ol  garrisons  that  he  had 
been  obliged  to  throw  into  the  towns  which  had  capitulated,  found  it  neces* 
sary  to  recruit  his  forces  by  new  levies,  before  he  could  venture  to  march 
in  person  towards  Saxony. 

The  fame  and  splendour  of  his  success  could  notliave  failed  of  attracting 
such  multitudes  of  soldiers  into  his  service  from  all  the  extensive  territories 
DOW  subiect  to  his  authority,  as  must  soon  have  put  him  in  a  condition  of 
taking  the  field  against  the  elector ;  but  the  sudden  and  violent  eruption  of 
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a  conspiracy  at  Genoa,  as  well  as  the  great  revolutions  which  that  erent. 
extremely  mysterious  in  its  first  appearances,  seemed  to  portend,  obliged 
him  to  aroid  entangling  himself  in  new  operations  in  Gkrmanyi  until  he 
had  fully  dtscovered  its  source  and  tendency.  The  form  of  ^vemment 
which  bad  been  established  in  Genoa,  at  the  time  when  Anourew  Dona 
restored  liberty  to  his  countiy,  though  calculated  to  obliterate  the  memory 
of  former  dissensions,  and  received  at  first  with  eager  approbation,  did  not. 
afler  a  trial  of  near  twenty  years,  give  universal  satisfaction  to  those  turbu- 
lent and  factious  republicans.  As  the  entire  administration  of  ati&irs  was 
now  lodged  in  a  certain  number  of  noble  families,  many,  envying  them 
that  pre-eminence,  wished  for  the  restitution  of  a  popular  government,  to 
which  they  had  been  accustomed ;  and  though  all  reverenced  the  disinter- 
ested virtue  of  £)oria,  and  admired  his  talents,  not  a  few  were  jealous  of 
that  ascendant  which  he  had  acquired  in  the  councils  of  the  commonwealth. 
His  age,  however,  his  moderation,  and  his  love  of  liberty,  afforded  ample 
security  to  his  countrymen  that  he  would  not  abuse  his  power,  nor  stain 
the  close  of  his  days  oy  attempting  to  overturn  that  fabric,  which  it  had 
been  the  labour  and  pride  of  his  liie  to  erect,  fiut  the  authority  and  influ- 
ence which  in  his  bands  were  innocent,  they  easily  saw  would  prove 
destructive,  if  usurped  by  any  citizen  of  greater  ambition,  or  less  virtue. 
A  citizen  of  this  dangerous  character  had  actually  formed  such  pretensions, 
and  with  some  prospect  of  success.  Giannetino  Doria,  whom  his  grand 
uncle  Andrew  destined  to  be  the  heir  of  his  private  fortune,  aimed  likewise 
at  being  his  successor  in  power.  His  temper,  haughty,  insolent,  and  over- 
bearing to  such  a  decree  as  would  hardly  have  been  tolerated  in  one  bom 
to  reign,  was  altogether  unsupportable  in  the  citizen  of  a  free  state.  The 
more*  sasacious  among  the  (jenoese  already  feared  and  hated  him  as  tbe 
enemy  of  those  liberties  for  which  they  were  indebted  to  his  uncle.  While 
Andrew  himself,  blinded  by  that  violent  and  undisceming  affection  which 
persons  in  advanced  age  often  contract  for  the  younger  members  of  their 
family,  set  no  bounds  to  the  indulgence  with  which  he  treated  him ;  seeming 
less  solicitous  to  secure  and  perpetuate  the- freedom  of  the  commonwealth 
than  to  aggrandize  that  undeserviii^  kinsman. 

But  whatever  suspicion  of  Dona's  designs,  or  whatever  dissatisfaction 
with  the  system  of  administration  in  the  commonwealth,  these  circumstances 
might  have  occasioned,  they  would  have  ended,  it  is  probable,  in  nothinr 
more  than  murmuriiv;s  and  complaints,  if  John  Lewis  Fiesco  count  of 
Lavagna,  observing  this  growing  disgust,  had  not  been  encouraged  by  it 
to  attempt  one  of  the  boldest  actions  recorded  in  histoiy.  That  young 
nobleman,  the  richest  and  most  illustrious  subject  in  the  republic,  possesseoL 
in  an  eminent  degree,  all  the  qualities  which  win  upon  the  human  heart, 
which  command  respect,  or  secure  attachment.  He  was  graceful  ahd 
majestic  in  his  person ;  magnificent  even  to  profusion ;  of  a  generosity  that 
anticipated  the  wishes  of  bis  friends,  and  exceeded  the  expectations  of 
strangers ;  of  an  insinuating  address,  gentle  manners,' and  a  flowing  affinbility. 
But  under  the  appearance  of  these  virtues,  which  seemed  to  form  him  for 
enjoying  and  adorning  social  life,  he  concealed  all  the  dispositions  which 
mark  men  out  for  taking  die  lead  in  the  most  dangerous  and  dark  conspi- 
racies ;  an  insatiable  and  restless  ambition,  a  courage  unacquainted  with 
fear,  and  a  mind  that  disdained  subordination.  Such  a  temper  could  ill 
brook  that  station  of  inferiority,  wherein  he  was  placed  in  tne  republic  ; 
and  as  he  envied  the  power  which  the  elder  Dona  had  acquired,  be  was 
filled  with  indignation  at  the  thoughts  of  its  descending,  like  an  hereditaiy 
possession,  to  Giannetino.  These  various  passions,  preying  with  violence 
oa  his  turbulent  and  aspiring  mind,  determined  him  to  attempt  overturning 
that  domination  to  which  he  could  not  submit. 

As  the  most  effectual  method  of  accomplishing  this,  he  thought  at  first 
of  forming  a  connectk>n  with  Francis,  and  even  proposed  it  to  the  French 
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ambassador  at  Rome ;  and  after  expelliop  Doria,  together  witb  tbe  Im<- 
perial  faction,  bj  his  assistanoe,  he  ofeed  to  put  the  republic  once  more 
under  the  protection  of  that  monarch)  hoping  in  return  for  that  service  to 
be  intrustea  with  the  principal  share  in  the  administration  of  ffovetoment* 
But  hayinff  communicated  nis  scheme  to  a  few  chosen  confidants,  from 
whom  he  Kept  nothing  secret,  Verrina,  the  chief  of  them,  a  man  of  des- 
perate fortune,  capable  alike  of  advising  andexecutii^  the  most  audacious 
deeds,  remonstrated  with  earnestness  against  the  folly  of  exposii^  himself 
to  the  most  imminent  danger,  while  he  allowed  another  to  reap  all  the 
fruits  of  his  success ;  and  exhorted  him  warmly  to  aim  himself  at  that  pre- 
eminence in  his  countiy,  to  which  he  was  destined  by  his  illustrious  birth, 
was  called  by  the  voice  of  his  fellow-citizens,  and  would  be  raised  bj  the 
zeal  of  his  iriends.  This  discourse  opened  such  ereat  prospects  to  Fiesco^ 
and  so  suitable  to  his  genius,  that  abandoning  nis  own  plan,  he  earerly 
adopted  that  of  Verrina.  The  other  persons  present,  though  sensible  of 
the  nazardous  nature  of  the  undertaking,  did  not  choose  to  condemn  what 
their  patron  had  so  warmly  approved.  It  was  instantly  resolved,  in  this, 
datk  cabal,  to  assassinate  the  two  Dorias,  as  well  as  the  principal  persons 
of  their  party,  to  overturn  the  established  system  of  govemmeot,  and  to 
place  Fiesco  on  the  ducal  throne  of  Genoa.    Time,  however,  and  pre- 

ganitions  were  requisite  to  ripen  such  a  design  for  execution :  and  while 
e  was  employed  in  carrying  on  these,  Fiesco  made  it  his  chief  care  to 
ruard  against  every  thing  that  mieht  betray  his  secret,  or  create  suspicion. 
The  disguise  he  assumed,  was  of  all  others  the  most  impenetrable.  He 
seemed  to  be  abandoned  entirel}r  to  pleasure  and  dissipation.  A  perpetual 
gayety,  diversified  by  the  pursuit  of  all  the  amusements  in  which  persons 
of  his  ajge  and  rank  are  apt  to  delight,  eng[rossed,  in  appearance,  the  whole 
of  his  time  and  thoughts.  But  amidst  this  hurry  of  dissipation,  he  prose- 
cuted his  plan  with  the  most  cool  attention,  neither  retarding  the  desi^  by 
a  timid  hesitation,  nor  precipitating  the  execution  by  an  excess  of  impatience. 
He  continued  his  correspondence  with  the  French  ambassador  at  Rome, 
though  without  communicating  to  him  his  real  intentions,  that  by  his  means 
he  might  secure  the  protection  of  the  French  arms,  if  hereafter  he  should 
find  it  necessary  to  call  them  in  to  his  aid.  He  entered  into  a  close  con- 
federacy with  Famese  duke  of  Parma,  who,  beine  disgusted  with  the  em- 
peror for  refusing  to  grant  him  the  investiture  of  that  dutchy,  was  eager  to 
promote  any  measure  that  tended  to  diminish  his  influence  in  Italy,  or  to 
ruin  a  family  so  implicitly  devoted  to  him  as  that  of  Doria.  Being  sensible 
that,  in  a  maritime  state,  the  acquisition  of  naval  power  was  what  he  oi^ht 
chiefly  to  aim  at,  he  purchased  four  galleys  from  the  pope,  who  probably 
was  not  unacquainted  with  the  desis^n  which  he  had  formed,  ana  did  not 
disapprove  of  it.  Under  colour  of  nttiiig  up  one  of  these  gaOeys  to  sail 
on  a  cruise  against  the  Turks,  he  not  only  assembled  a  good  nurooer  of  his 
own  vas^s,  but  engaged  in  his  service  many  bold  adventurers,  whom  the 
truce  between  the  emperor  and  Solyman  had  deprived  of  their  usual  occu- 
pation and  subsistence. 

While  Fiesco  was  taking  these  important  steps,  he  preserved  so  ad- 
mirably bis  usual  appearance  of  being  devoted  entirely  to  pleasure  and 
amusement,  and  paid  court  with  such  artful  address  to  the  two  Dorias,  as 
imposed  not  only  on  the  generous  and  unsuspicious  mind  of  Andrew,  but 
deceived  Giannetino»  who,  conscious  of  his  own  criminal  intentions,  was 
more  apt  to  distrust  the  designs  of  others.  So  many  instruments  being 
DOW  prepared,  nothing  now  remained  but  to  strike  the  blow.  Various 
consultations  were  held  by  Fiesco  with  his  confidants,  in  order  to  settle 
the  manner  of  doing  it  with  the  greatest  certainty  and  effect.  At  first,  they 
proposed  to  murder  the  Dorias  and  their  chief  adherents,  during  the  cele- 
.  oration  of  high  mass  in  the  principal  church ;  but,  as  Andrew  was  often 
absent  from  religious  sQlemnities  oo  account  of  his  great  age,  that  design 
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was  laid  aside.  It  was  then  concerted  that  Fiesco  should  invite  the  uncle 
and  nephew,  with  all  their  friends  whom  he  had  marked  out  as  victims, 
to  his  bouse  J  where  it  would  be  easy  to  cut  them  off  at  once  without 
danger  or  resistance ;  but  as  Giannetino  was  obliged  to  ieave  the  town  on 
the  day  which  they  had  chosen,  it  became  necessaiy  likewise  to  alter  this 
plan.  They  at  last  determined  to  attempt  by  open  force,  what  they  found 
difficult  to  effect  by  stratagem,  and  fixed  on  the  night  between  the  second 
and  third  of  January,  for  the  execution  of  their  enterprise.  The  time  Was 
chosen  with  great  propriety ;  for  as  the  doee  of  the  former  year  was  to 
quit  his  office,  according  to  custom,  on  the  nrst  of  the  month,  and  his  suc- 
cessor could  not  be  elected  sooner  than  the  fourth,  the  republic  remained 
during  that  interval  in  a  sort  of  anarchy,  and  Fiesco  might  with  less  violence 
take  possession  of  the  vacant  dignity. 

The  morning  of  that  da3r  Fiesco  employed  in  vfsitii^  his  friends,  passing 
some  hours  among  them  with  a  spirit  as  gay  and  unemblbrrassed  as  at  other 
times.  Towards  evening,  he  paid  court  to  the  Dorias  with  his  usual 
marks  of  respect,  and  surveying  their  countenance  and  behaviour  with  the 
attention  natural  in  his  situation,  was  happy  to  observe  the  perfect  security 
in  which  they  remained,  without  the  least  foresight  or  dread  of  that  storm 
which  had  bleen  so  lon^  a  eatberin^,  and  was  now  ready  to  burst  over 
their  heads.  From  their  palace  he  nastened  to  his  own,  which  stood  by 
itself  in  the  middle  of  a  large  court,  surrounded  by  a  high  wall.  The 
gates  had  been  set  open  in  the  morning,  and  all  perK)n8,  without  distinction, 
were  allowed  to  enter,  but  strong  euards  posted  within  the  court  suffered 
no  one  to  return.  Verrina,  meanwniie,  ana  a  few  persons  tiusted  with  the 
secret  of  the  conspiracy,  afler  conducting  Fiesco's  vassals,  as  well  as  the 
crews  of  his  gallevs,  into  the  palace  in  small  bodies,  with  as  little  noise  as 
possible,  dispersed  themselves  through  the  city,  and,  in  the  name  of  their 
patron,  invited  to  an  entertainment  the  principal  citizens  whom  they  knew 
to  be  disgusted  with  the  administration  of  the  Dorias,  and  to  have  inclination 
as  well  as  courage  to  attempt  a  change  in  the  government.  Of  the  vast 
number  of  persons  who  now  filled  the  palace,  a  few  only  knew  for  what 
purpose  they  were  assembled ;  the  rest,  astonished  at  finding,  instead  of 
the  preparations  for  a  feast,  a  court  crowded  with  armed  men,  and  apart- 
ments filled  with  the  instruments  of  war,  gazed  on  each  other  with  a  mix- 
ture of  curiosity,  impatience,  and  terror. 

While  their  minds  were  in  this  state  of  suspense  and  agitation,  Fiesco 
appeared.  Widi  a  look  full  of  alacrity  ana  confidence,  he  addressed 
himself  to  the  persons  of  chief  distinction,  telling  them,  that  they  were  not 
now  called  to  partake  of  the  pleasure  of  an  entertainment,  but  to  join  in  a 
deed  of  valour,  which  would  lead  them  to  liberty  and  immortal  renown. 
He  set  before  their  eyes  the  exorbitant  as  well  as  intolerable  authority  of 
the  elder  Doria,  which  the  ambition  of  Giannetino,  and  the  partiality  of 
the  emperor  to  a  family  more  devoted  to  him  than  to  their  countiy,  was 
about  to  enlarge  and  to  render  perpetual.  This  unrighteous  dominion, 
continued  he,  you  have  it  now  in  your  power  to  subvert^  and  to  establish 
the  freedom  of  your  countiy  on  a  nrm  basis.  The  tyrants  must  be  cut  offl 
I  have  taken  ^e  most  effectual  measures  for  this  purpose.  My  associates 
are  numerous.  I  can  depend  on  allies  and  protectors  if  necessary.  Hap- 
pily, the  tyrants  are  as  secure  as  I  have  been  provident.  Their  insolent 
contempt  of  their  countiymen  has  banished  the  suspicion  and  timidity 
which  usually  render  the  guilty  quick-sighted  to  discern,  as  well  as  saga- 
cious to  guard  against  the  vengeance  which  they  deserve.  They  will  now 
feel  the  blow,  before  they  suspect  any  hostile  hand  to  be  nigh.  Let  us 
ttien  sally  fortii,  that  we  may  deliver  our  country  by  one  generous  effort, 
almost  unaccompanied  with  danger,  and  certain  of  success.  These  wordk 
ottered  with  that  irresistible  fervour  which  animates  the  mind  when  roused 
by  neat  Objects,  made  the  desired  impression  on  the  audience.    Fiesco's 
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vassals,  ready  to  execute  whaterer  their  master  should  ooinmaiid,  received 
Iiis  discourse  with  a  murmur  of  applause.  To  many,  whose  fortunes  were 
desperate,  the  license  and  confusion  of  an  insurrection  afforded  an  ameable 
prospect.  Those  of  hieher  rank  and  more  virtuous  sentiments^  durst  not 
discover  the  surprise  or  norror  with  which  they  were  struck  at  the  proposal 
(>f  an  enterprise  no  less  unexpected  than  atrocious^  as  each  of  them 
imagined  the  other  to  be  in  the  secret  of  the  conspiracy,  and  saw  himself 
surrounded  by  persons  who  waited  only  a  signal  from  their  leader  to  per- 
petrate the  greatest  crime.  With  one  voice  then  all  applauded,  or  feigned 
to  applaud,  the  undertaking:. 

Fiesco  having  thus  fixea  and  encouraged  his  associates,  before  he  gave 
them  his  last  orders,  he  hastened  for  a  moment  to  the  apartment  of  his 
wife,  a  lady  of  the  noble  house  of  Cibo,  whom  he  loved  with  tender 
affection,  and  whose  beauty  and  virtue  rendered  her  worthy  of  his  love. 
The  noise  of  the  armed  men  who  crowded  the  court  and  oalace,  having 
long  before  tliis  reached  her  ears,  she  concluded  some  hazardous  enterprise 
to  be  in  hand,  and  she  trembled  for  her  husband.  He  found  her  in  aU  tlie 
anguish  of  uncertainty  and  fear ;  and,  as  it  was  now  impossible  to  keep 
his  design  concealed,  he  informed  her  of  what  he  had  undertaken.  The 
prospect  of  a  scene  so  full  of  horror  as  well  as  danger,  completed  her 
agony ;  and  foreboding  immediately  in  her  mind  the  fatal  issue  of  it,  she 
endeavoured,  by  her  tears,  her  entreaties,  and  her  despair^  to  divert  him 
from  his  purpose.  Fiesco,  after  trying  in  vain  to  soothe  and  to  inspire  her 
With  hope,  broke  from  a  situation  into  which  an  excess  of  tenderness  had 
unwai  ily  seduced  him,  though  it  could  not  shake  his  resolution.  "Farewell," 
he  cried,  as  he  auiticd  the  apartment,  "you  shall  either  never  see  me 
more,  or  you  shall  behold  to-morrow  every  thing  in  Genoa  subject  to  your 
power." 

As  soon  as  he  rejoined  his  companions,  he  allotted  each  his  proper  sta- 
tion :  some  were  appointed  to  assault  and  seize  the  different  gates  of  the 
city  ;  some  to  make  themselves  masters  of  the  principal  streets  or  places 
of  strength  :  Fiesco  reserved  for  himself  the  attack  of  the  harbour,  where 
Doria's  galleys  w^ere  laid  up,  as  the  post  of  chief  importance,  and  of 
greatest  danger.  It  was  now  midnight,  and  the  citizens  slept  in  the  secu- 
rity of  peace,  when  this  band  of  conspirators,  numerous,  aesperate,  and 
well-armed,  rushed  out  to  execute  their  plan.  They  surprised  some  of 
the  gates,  without  meeting  with  any  resistance.  They  got  possession  of 
othere  after  a  sharp  conflict  with  the  soldiers  on  guarf  Verrina,  with 
the  galley  which  had  been  fitted  out  against  the  Turks,  blocked  up  the 
mouth  of  the  Darsena  or  little  harbour  where  Doria's  fleet  lay.  All  pos- 
sibility of  escape  being  cut  off  by  this  precaution,  when  Fiesco  attempted 
to  enter  the  galleys  from  the  shore,  to  which  they  were  made  fast,  they 
were  in  no  condition  to  make  resistance,  as  they  were  not  only,unrigged 
and  disarmed,  but  had  no  crew  on  board,  except  the  slaves  chamed  to  the 
oar.  Every  quarter  of  the  city  was  now  filled  with  noise  and  tumult,  all 
the  streets  resounding  with  the  cry  of  Fiesco  and  Liberty,  At  that  name* 
so  popular  and  beloved,  many  of  the  lower  rank  took  arms  and  joined  the 
conspirators.  The  nobles  and  partisans  of  the  aristocracy,  astonished  or 
affrighted,  shut  the  gates  of  their  houses,  and  thought  ot  nothing  but  of 
securing  them  from  pillage.  At  last  the  noise  excited  by  this  scene  o^ 
violence  and  confusion,  reached  the  palace  of  Doria  ;  Giannetino  started 
immediately  from  his  bed,  and,  imagining  that  it  was  occasioned  by  some 
mutiny  amor^  the  sailors,  rushed  out  with  a  few  attendants,  and  hurried 
towards  the  harbour.  The  gate  of  St.  Thomas,  through  which  be  had  to 
pass,  was  already  in  the  possession  of  the*conspirators,  who,  the  moment  he 
appeared,  fell  upon  him  with  the  utmost  fury,  and  murdered  him  on  the 
spot.  The  same  must  have  been  the  fate  of  the  elder  Doria,  if  Jerome 
die  Fiesco  had  executed  his  brotber^s  plan,  and  had  proceeded  immedi* 
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ateiy  to  attack  bira  in  his  palace  ;  Init  be^  from  the  sordid  consideratbn 
of  preventing.its  bein^  plundered  amidst  the  confusion*  hayingr  forbid  bis 
followers  to  advance,  Andrew  got  intelligence  of  his  nephevrs  death,  as 
well  as  of  his  own  danger ;  ami,  mounting  on  horseback,  saved  himself 
by  flight.  Amidst  this  general  consternation,  a  few  senators  had  the 
Gouraee  to  assemble  in  the  palace  of  the  republic*  At  firat,  some  of  the 
most  daring  among  them  attempted  to  rally  the  scattered  soldiers,  and  to 
attack  a  b^y  of  the  conspirators ;  but  being  repulsed  with  loss,  all  agreed 
that  nothing  now  remained  but  to  treat  with  the  party  which  seemed 
to  be  irresistible.  Deputies  were  accordmgly  sent  to  learn  of  Fiesco 
what  were  the  concessions  with  which  he  woukl  be  satisfied,  or  rather  to 
submit  to  whatever  terms  he  should  please  to  prescribe. 

fiut  by  this  time  Fiesco,  with  whbm  they  were  empowered  to  nego 
tiate,  was  no  more.  Just  as  he  was  about  to  leave  the  harbour,  where 
every  thing  had  succeeded  to  his  wish,  that  he  might  join  his  victorious 
companions,  he  beard  some  extraordinary  uproar  on  board  the  admiral 
galley.  Alarmed  at  the  noise,  and  fearing  that  the  slaves  might  break 
meir  chains,  and  overpower  his  associates,  ne  ran  thither ;  but  the  plank 
which  reached  from  toe  shore  to  the  vessel  happening  to  overturn,  he  fell 
into  the  sea,  whilst  he  hurried  forward  too  precinitately.  Being  loaded 
with  heavy  armour,  he  sunk  to  the  bottom,  and  perished  in  the  ver^ 
moment  when  he  must  have  taken  full  possession  of  eveiy  thing  that  his 
ambitious  heart  could  desire.  Verrina  was  the  first  who  discovered  this 
fatal  accident,  and  foreseeing,  at  once,  all  its  consequences,  concealed  it 
with  the  utmost  industry  from  eveiy  one  but  a  few  leaders  of  the  con- 
spiracy. Nor  was  it  difficult,  amidst  the  darkness  and  confusion  of  the 
mgfat,  to  have  kept  it  secret,  until  a  treaty  with  the  senators  should  have 
put  the  city  in  the  power  of  the  conspirators.  All  their  hopes  of  this  were 
disconcerted  hj  the  imprudence  of  Jerome  Fiesco,  who,  when  the  deputies 
of  the  senate  inquired  for  his  brother,  the  count  of  Lavaca,  that  they 
might  make  their  proposals  to  him,  replied,  with  a  childish  vanity,  **  I 
am  now  the  only  person  to  whom  that  title  belones,  and  with  me  you 
must  treat."  These  words  discovered  as  well  to  nis  friends  as  to  his 
enemies  what  had  happened,  and  made  the  impression  which  might  have 
been  expected  upon  both.  The  deputies,  encouraged  by  this  event,  the 
only  one  which  could  occasion  such  a  sudden  revolution  as  might  turn  to 
their  advantage,  assumed  instantly,  with  admirable  presence  of  mind,  a 
new  tone,  suitable  to  the  change  in  their  circumstances,  and  made  high 
demands.  While  they  endeavoured  to  gain  time  by  protracting  the  nego- 
tiation, the  rest  of  the  senators  were  busy  in  assembling  their  partisans, 
and  in  forming  a  body  capable  of  defending  the  palace  of  the  republic. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  conspirators,  astonished  at  the  death  of  a  man 
whom  they  adored  and  trusted,  and  placing  no  confidence  in  Jerome,  a 
giddy  youth,  felt  their  courage  die  away,  and  their  arms  fall  from  their 
bancfs.  That  profound  and  amazine  secrecy  with  which  the  conspb*acy 
had  been  concerted,  and  which  baa  contributed  hitherto  so  much  to  its 
success,  proved  now  the  chief  caus^  of  its  miscarriage.  The  leader  was 
eonc  ;  the  greater  part  of  those  who  acted  under  him,  knew  not  his  con- 
fidants, and  were  strangers  to  the  object  at  which  he  aimed.  There  was 
DO  person  among  them  whose  authority  or  abilities  entitled  him  to 
assume  Fiesco's  place,  or  to  finish  his  plan  ;  aAer  having  lost  the  spirit 
which  animated  it,  life  and  activity  deserted  the  whole  TOdy.  Many  of 
the  conspirators  withdrew  to  their  houses,  hopipg  that  amidst  the  darkness 
of  the  night  they  had  passed  unobserved,  and  miebt  remain  unknown. 
Others  sought  for  safety  by  a  timely  retreat ;  and,  Defore  break  of  day, 
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^most  of  them  fled  with  precipitation  from  a  citjy  which  but  a  few  houn 
before,  was  ready  to  acknowledge  them  as  masters. 

Next  morning  every  thing  was  quiet  in  Genoa ;  not  an 'enemy  was  to 
be  seen ;  few  marks  of  the  violence  of  the  fonner  night  appeared,  the 
conspirators  havinj^  conducted  their  enterprise  with  more  noise  than 
bloodsbedy  and  gamed  all  their  advantages  by  sorpriset  rather  than  by 
,  force  of  arms.  Towards  evening,  Andrew  Doria  retuned  to  the  city, 
being  met  by  ail  the  inhabitants,  who  received  him  with  acclamations  of 
joy.  Though  the  disgrace  as  well  as  danger  of  the  preceding  nkht 
were  fresh  in  his  mind,  and  the  mangled  Ixx^  of  his  kinsman  still  before 
his  eyes,  such  was  his  moderation  as  well  as  magnanimity,  that  the  decree 
issued  by  the  senate  against  the  conspirators,  did  not  exceed  that  just 
measure  of  severity  which  was  re<j[Qisite  for  the  support  of  government, 
and  was  dictated  neither  by  the  violence  of  resentment,  nor  the  rancour 
of  revenge.* 

Ailer  taking  the  necessai^r  precautions  for  preventing  the  fiamn  which 
was  now  so  happily  extinguished,  from  breaking  out  anew,  the  first  care 
of  the  senate  was  to  send  an  amrassador  to  the  emperor,  to  give  him  a 
particular  detail  of  what  had  happened,  and  to  beg  nis  assistance  towards 
the  reduction  of  Montobbio,  a  strong  fort  on  the  hereditary  estate  of  the 
Fiesci,  in  which  Jerome  had  shut  himself  up.  Charles  was  no  less  alanned 
than  astonished  at  an  event  so  strange  and  unexpected.  He  could  not 
believe  that  Fiesco,  how  bold  or  adventurous  soever,  durst  have  attempted 
such  an  enterprise,  but  on  foreign  suggestion,  and  from  the  hope  of  forei^ 
aid.  Bein^.  informed  that  the  duke  of  Parma  was  well  acquainted  with 
the  plan  of  the  conspirators,  he  immediately  supposed  that  the  pope  could 
not  be  ignorant  of  a  measure,  which  his  son  haa  countenanced,  rroceed- 
ine  from  this  to  a  farther  conjecture,  which  Paul's  cautious  maxims  of 
policy  in  other  instances  rendered  extremely  probable,  he  concluded  that 
the  French  kine  must  have  known  and  approved  of  the  design ;  and  he 
began  to  apprehend  that  this  spark  might  again  kindle  the  flame  of  war 
which  had  raged  so  loi^  in  Italy.  As  he  had  drained  his  Italian  territories 
of  troops  on  account  oithe  German  war,  he  was  altogether  unprovided 
for  resisting  any  hostile  attack  in  that  country ;  and  on  Ine  first  appearance 
of  danger,  ne  must  have  detached  thither  the  neatest  part  of  his  forces  for 
its  defence.  In  this  situation  of  aflairs,  it  would  have  been  altogether  impm- 
dent  in  the  emperor  to  have  advanced  in  peison  against  the  elector,  until 
he  should  lea;m  with  some  degree  of  certamty  whether  such  a  scene  were 
not  about  to  open  in  Italy,  as  might  put  it  out  of  his  power  to  keep  thb 
field  with  an  army  sufficient  to  oppose  him. 
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The  emperor's  dread  of  the  hostile  intentions  of  the  pope  and  Frencb 
kiiv;  did  not  proceed  from  any  imaginary  or  iU-erounded  suspicion.  Paul 
had  already  given  the  strongest  proofs  both  of  his  jealousy  and  enmi^. 

*  *  Thuan.  93.  Sifonti  Vita  Andrea  IKvle,  llfiS.  La  ConjuratiQa  du  Cmnpce  de  Flaaqne,  pu 
Cardin.  d«  Rets.  Adrianl  latoria.  lib.  vl.  309.  Foliete  Cot^furatio  Ja  Lud.  Plead,  ap.  Oicv. 
TUea.  Ual.'i.  883.  It  ia  remarkable,  Uiat  Caidisal  de  Rets,  at  Uie  ace  of  etehtwm,  compaaad 
a  liistory  of  tbia  conspiracy,  containing  encb  a  dieco^ery  of  faia  admiration  of  Fieeeo  aiid  hti  vat- 
lerprwe.  as  rendered  It  not  surprising  tbat  a  minister,  so  Jeakwa  and  discerning  aa  RielieUea,  aboold 
beled,  bytliepenisalofit,topredlctUMtiuluUent«]iddaD|eroaaqiirilof  that  yoMj  fclwiKit 
Mem  de  Rets,  torn.  L  p.  13.  ~      " 
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_  • 

Ohailes  ooald  not  hope  that  Francis,  after  a  rivalship  of  so  loi^  continu- 
ance, would  behold  the  ^at  adrantafes  which  he  had  ^ined  over  the 
confederate  protestants,  without  feelincrnis  ancient  emulation  revive.  He 
was  not  deceived  in  this  conjecture.  Francis  had  observed  the  rapid  pro- 
gress of  his  arms  with  deep  concern,  and' though  hitherto  prevented  by 
circumstances  which  have  been  mentioned,  from  interposing  in  order  to 
check  them,  he  was  now  convinced  that,  if  he  did  not  make  some  extra- 
ordinaiT  and  timely  eflbrt^  Charles  must  acquire  such  a  degree  of  power 
9a  MTouId  enable  hmi  to  pve  law  to  the  rest  of  Europe.  This  apprehen- 
sion, which  did  not  take  its  rise  from  the  jealousy  of  rivalship  atone,  but 
was  entertained  by  the  wisest  politicians  of  the  a^e,  suggested  various 
expedients  which  miriit  serve  to  retard  the  course  of  the  emperor's  victo- 
ries, and  to  form  by  degrees  such  a  combination  against  him  as  might  put 
a  stop  to  his  dangerous  career. 

With  this  view,  Francis  instructed  his  emissaries  in  Germany  to  employ 
all  their  address  in  order  to  revive  the  courage  of  the  confederates,  and  to 
prevent  them  from  submitting  to  the  emperor.  He  made  liberal  offers  of 
nis  assistance  to  the  elector  and  landmve,  whpm  he  knew  to  be  the  most 
zealous  as  well  as  the  roost  powerful  of  the  whole  bodj ;  he  used  every 
aigument'  and  proposed  eveiy  advantage  which  could  either  confirm  thenr 
dread  of  the  emperor's  designs,  or  determine  them  not  to  imitate  the  incon- 
siderate creduli^  of  their  associates,  in  giving  up  their  rel^on  and  liber- 
ties to  his  disposal.  While  he  took  this  step  towards  continuing  the  civil 
war  which  raged  in  Germany,  he  endeavoured  likewise  to  stir  up  foreign 
enemies  against  the  emperor.  He  solicited  Solyman  to  seize  this  favour- 
able importunity  of  invading  Hungary,  which  had  been  drained  of  all  the 
troops  necessaiy  for  its  defence,  in  order  to  form  the  army  against  the  con- 
federates of  Smalkalde.  He  exhorted  the  pope  to  repair,  by  a  vigorous 
and  seasonable  effort,  the  error  of  which  he  had  been  e^ilty  in  contribu- 
ting to  raise  the  emperor  to  such  a  formidable  height  01  power.  Finding 
Paul,  both  from  the  consciousness  of  his  own  mist^e,  and  his  dread  of  i^ 
cooseouences,  abundantly  disposed  to  listen  to  what  he  sup^ested,  he  availed 
himself  of  this  favourable  disposition  which  the  pontiff  began  to  discover, 
as  an  aigument  to  gain  the  Venetians.  He  endeavoured  to  convince  them 
that  nothing  could  save  Italy,  and  even  Europe,  from  oppression  and  ser- 
vitude, but  their  joining  with  the  pope  and  him,  in  giving  the  first  begin- 
ning to  a  generalconfederacy,  in  oroer  to  bumble  that  ambitious  potentate, 
whom  they  had  all  equal  reason  to  dread. 

Having  set  on  ibot  these  negotiations,  in  the  southern  courts,  he  turned 
his  attention  next  towards  those  in  the  north  of  Europe.  As  the  king  of 
Denmark  had  particular  reasons  to  be  offended  with  the  emperor,  Francis 
imagined  that  the  object  of  the  league  which  he  had  projected  would  be 
highly  acceptable  to  him :  and  lest  considerations  of  caution  or  prudence 
would  restrain  him  from  joining  in  it,  he  attempted  to  overcome  these,  by 
offering  him  the  young  queen  of  Scots  in  marriage  to  his  son.*  As  the 
ministers  who  governed  England  in  the  name  of  Edward  VI.  had  openly 
declared  themselves  converts  to  the  opinions  of  the  reformers,  as  soon  as  it 
became  safe  upon  Henry's  death  to  lay  aside  that  di%uise  which  his  intol- 
erant bigotiy  nad  forced  them  to  assume,  Francis  nattered  himself  that 
their  zeal  would  not  allow  them  to  remain  inactive  spectators  of  the  over- 
throw and  destruction  of  those  who  professed  the  same  faith  with  them- 
selves. He  hoped,  that  notwithstandii^  the  struggles  of  faction  incident 
to  a  mmority,  and  the  prospect  of  an  approaching  rupture  with  the  Scots, 
he  might  prevail  on  them  likewbe  to  take  part  in  the  common  cause. t 

While  Francis  employed  such  a  variety  of  expedients,  and  exerted  him- 
self with  such  extraordinary  activity,  to  rouse  the  different  states  of  Eu- 
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rope  against  his  rivaly  be*  did  not  neglect  what  depended  on  himself  alone. 
He  levied  troops  in  all  parts  of  ois  dominions ;  he  collected  militaiT' 
stores ;  he  contracted  with .  the  Swiss  cantons  for  a  considerable  hodj  of 
men ;  he  put  his  finances  in  admirable  order ;  he  remitted  considerable 
sums  to  the  elector  and  land^ve ;  and  took  all  the  other  steps  necessaiy 
towards  commenciog  hostilities  on  the  shortest  warning,  and  with  tlic 
greatest  vigour.* 

Operations  so  complicated,  and  which  required  the  putting  so  manj 
instruments  in  motion,  did  not  escape  the  emperor's  observation.  He  was 
earlv  informed  of  Francis's  intrig[ues  in  the  several  courts  of  Europe,  as 
well  as  of  his  domestic  preparations ;  and  sensible  how  fatal  an  interrup- 
tion a  foreign  war  would  prove  to  his  designs  in  Germany,  he  trembled  at 
the  prospect  of  that  event.  The  danger,  nowever,  appeared  to  him  as 
unavoidable  as  it  was  great.  He  knew  the  insatiable  and  well  directed 
ambition  of  Soljman,  aixl  that  he  always  chose  the  season  for  b^inning 
his  military  enterprises  with  prudence  equal  to  the  valour  with  which  he 
conducted  them.  The  pope,  as  he  bad  good  reason  to  believe,  wanted  not 
pretexts  to  Justify  a  rupture,  nor  inclination  to  begin  hostilities.  He  had 
already  made  some  discovery  of  his  sentiments,  by  expressing  a  joy  alto- 
gether unbecoming  the  head  of  the  church,  upon  receiving  an  account  of 
tne  advantage  which  the  elector  of  Saxony  had  gained  over  Albert  of 
Brandenburg ;  and  as  he  was  now  secure  ot  finding,  in  the  French  king, 
an  ally  of  sufficient  power  to  support  him,  he  was  at  no  pains  to  conceal 
the  violence  and  extent  of  his  enmity.t  The  Venetians,  Charles  was  well 
assured,  had  long  observed  the  growth  of  his  power  with  jealousy,  which, 
added  to  the  solicitations  and  promises  of  France,  might  at  last  quicken 
their  slow  counsels,  arKl  overcome  their  natural  caution.  The  Danes  and 
English,  it  was  evident,  had  both  peculiar  reason  to  be  disgusted,  as  well 
as  strong  motives  to  act  against  him.  But  above  all,  he  dreaded  the  active 
emulation  of  Francis  himself,  whom  he  considered  as  the  soul  and  mover 
of  any  confederacy  that  could  be  formed  against  him :  and  as  that  monarch 
had  afforded  protection  to  Verrina,  who  sailed  directly  to  Marseilles  upon 
the  miscarriage  of  Fiesco's  conspiracy,  Charles  expected  every  moment 
to  see  the  commencement  of  those  hostile  operations  in  Italy,  of  which  he 
conceived  the  insurrection  in  Genoa  to  have  been  only  the  prelude. 

But  while  he  remained  in  this  state  of  suspense  and  solicitude^  there 
was  one  circumstance  which  afibrded  him  some  prospect  of  avoidmg  the 
danger.  The  French  king's  health  be^an  to  decline.  A  disease,  which 
was  the  effect  of  his  intemperance  and  inconsiderate  pursuit  of  pleasure, 
preyed  gradually  on  his  constitution.  The  preparations  for  war,  as  well 
as  the  negotiations  in  the  different  courts,  began  to  languish,  to^eUier  with 
he  monarch  who  G^ave  spirit  to  both.  The  Genoese,  during  that  interval 
^Marchl  reduced  Montobbio,  took  Jerome  Fiesco  prisoner,  and  having  i>ut 
iim  to  death,  together  with  his  chief  adherents,  extinguished  aJl  remains 
of  the  conspiracy.  Several  of  the  Imperial  cities  in  Grermany,  despairing 
of  timely  assistance  firom  FraiM:e,  submitted  to  the  emperor.  Even  the 
landgrave  seemed  disposed  to  abandon  the  elector,  and  to  brings  matters  to 
a  speedy  accommodation,  on  such  terms  as  he  could  obtain,  ui  the  mean 
time,  Charles  waited  with  impatience  the  issue  of  a  distemper,  which  was 
to  decide  whether  he  must  relinquish  all  other  schemes,  in  order  to  pre- 
pare for  resisting  a  combination  ot  the  greater  part  of  £urof)e  against  okOf 
or  whether  he  might  proceed  to  invade  Saxony,  without  intemiptioQ  or 
fear  of  danger. 

The  go^  fortune,  so  remarkably  propitious  to  his  family,  that  some 
historians  have  called  it  the  Star  of  the  House  of  AustriOf  did  not  desert 
him  on  this  occasion.    Francis  died  at  Rambouillet,  on  the  last  day  ot 
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Marcky  in  Ihe  fU^-third  year  of  his  a^,  and  the  thirty«(faird  of  his  reig^. 
During^  twenty-ef^t  years  of  that  time,  an  aiFowed  liyalship  spbsisted 
between  him  and  the  emperor,  which  involved  not  only  their  own  domi- 
nionst  but  the  greater  part  of  Europe,  in  wars,  wbich  were  prosecuted 
with  more  violent  animosity,  and  drawn  out  to  a  gieater  length,  than  had 
been  known  in  any  former  penod.  .  Many  circumstances  contributed  to 
this.  Their  animosity  was  founded  in  opposition  of  interest,  hei^tened 
by  personal  emulation,  and  exasperated  not  only  by  mutual  injuries,  but 
by  reciprocal  insults.  At  the  same  time,  whatever  advantage  one  seemed 
to  possess  towards  gainiqg  the  ascendant,  was  wonderfully  balanced  by 
some  favourable  circumstance  peculiar  to  the  other.  The  emperor's  do- 
minions were  of  mater  extent,  the  French  king's  lay  more  compact ; 
Francis  governed  bis  kingdom  with  absolute  power ;  that  of  Charles  was 
limited,  but  he  supplied  the  want  of  authority  by  address :  the  troops  of 
the  former  were  more  impetuous  and  enterprising ;  those  of  the  latter  bet- 
ter disciplined,  and  more  patient  of  fatigue.  The  talents  and  abilities  of 
the  two  monarcfas  were  as  different  as  the  advantages  which  they  pos- 
sessed, and  contributed  no  less  to  prolong  the  contest  between  tbem. 
Francis  took  his  resolutions  suddenly,  prosecuted  them  at  first  with  warmth, 
and  pushed  them  into  execution  witn  a  most  adventurous  courage ;  but 
being  destitute  of  the  perseverance  necessary  to  surmount  difficulties,  he 
oflen  abandoned  his  designs,  or  relaxed  the  vieour  of  pursuit,  from  impa- 
tience, and  sometimes  from  levity.  Charles  deliberated  long,  and  deter- 
mined with  coolness ;  but  having  once  fixed  his  plan,  he  adhered  to  it  with 
kiflexible  obstinacy,  and  neither  dai^r  nor  discouragement  could  turn  him 
aside  from  the  execution  of  it.  The  success  of  their  enterprises  was 
suitable  to  the  dtversit|r  of  their  characters,  and  was  Uniformly  influenced 
by  it.  Francis,  by  his  impetuous  activity,  often  disconcerted  the  emperor's 
best  laid  schemes ;  Charles,  by  a  more  calm  but  steady  prosecution  of  his 
designs,  checked  the  rapidity  of  his  rival's  career,  and  baffled  or  repulsed 
his  most  vigorous  effi)rts.  The  former,  at  the  opening  of  a  war  or  of  a 
campaign,  i>roke  in  upon  his  enemy  with  the  violence  of  a  torrent,  and 
earned  all  before  him ;  the  latter,  waiting  until  he  saw  the  force  of  his 
rival  begin  to  abate,  recovered  in  the  end  not  only  all  that  he  had  lost,  but 
made  new  acquisitions.  Few  of  the  French  monarch's  attempts  towards 
conquest,  whatever  promising  aspect  they  might  wear  at  first,  were  con- 
ducted to  a  happy  issue ;  many  of  the  emperor's  enterprises,  even  after 
they  appeared  aesperate  and  impracticable,  terminated  in  the  most  pros- 
perous manner.  Francis  was  dazzled  with  the  splendour  of  an  underta- 
King ;  Charles  was  allured  by  the  prospect  of  its  turning  to  his  advantage. 
The  degree,  however,  of  their  comparative  merit  aud  reputation  has 
not  been  fixed  either  by  a  strict  scrutiny  into  their  abilities  for  government, 
or  by  an  impartial  consideration  of  the  greatness  and  success  of  their 
undertakings ;  and  Francis  is  one  of  those  monarchs  who  occupies  a  higher 
rank  in  the  temple  of  Fame, than  either  his  talents  orperformances entitle' 
him  to  hold.  Thb  pre-eminence  he  owed  to  many  different  circumstances. 
The  superiority  wnich  Charles  acquired  bv  the  victory  of  Pavia,  and 
which  from  that  period  he  preserved  througn  the  remainder  of  his  rei^, 
was  80  manifest,  that  Francis's  struggle  against  his  exorbitant  and  growing 
dominion  was  viewed  by  most  of  tne  other  powers,  not  only  with  the  par- 
tiality which  naturally  arises  for  those  who  gallantly  maintain  an  unequal 
contest,  but  with  the  favour  due  to  one  who  was  resisting  a  common 
enemy,  and  endeavouring  to  set  bounds  to  a  monarch  equally  formidable 
to  them  all.  The  characters  of  princes,  too,  especially  among  their  con- 
temporaries, depend  not  only  upon  their  taJents  for  government,  but  upon 
their  qualities  as  men.  Francis,  notwithstanding  the  many  errors  conspi- 
cuous in  his  fore^  policy  and  domestic  administration,  was  nevertheless 
Lamanet  beneficent,  and  generous.    He  possessed  dignity  without  pride ; 
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afiaibility  free  from  meaniiess ;  and  courtesy  exempt  from  deceit.  All  who 
bad  access  to  him«  and  no  man  of  merit  was  ever  denied  that  privilege 
respected  and  loved  him.  Captivated  with  his  personal  qualities,  his  sub- 
jects Scagot  his  defects  as  a  monarch,  and  adminns;  him  as  the  most  accom- 
plished and  amiable  gentleman  in  his  dominions,  mey  hardly  murmured  at 
acts  of  maleadministration,  which,  in  a  prince  of  less  en£a^in§[  disposi- 
tions, would  have  been  deemed  unpardonable.  This  admiration,  bow- 
ever,  must'  have  been  temporary  odIy,  and  would  have  died  away,  with 
the  courtiers  who  bestowecf  it ;  tne  illusion  arising  iix>m  his  private  virtues 
must  have  ceased,  and  posterity  would  have  judged  of  his  public  conduct 
with  its  usual  impartiality;  but  another  circumstance  prevented  this,  and 
his  name  hath  been  transmitted  to  posterity  with  increasing  reputation. 
Science  and  the  arts  had,  at  that  time,  made  little  progress  in  France. 
They  were  just  beginning  to  advance  beyond  the  limits  of  Italy,  where 
they  had  revived,  and  which  had  hitherto  been  their  onl]^  seat.  Francis 
took  them  immediately  under  his  protection,  and  vied  with  Leo  himself, 
in  the  zeal  and  munificence  with  which  he  encountf^ed  them.  He  invited 
learned  men  to  his  court,  he  conversed  with  them  familiarly,  be  employed 
them  in  business,  he  raised  them  to  offices  of  dignity,  and  nonoured  them 
with  bis  confidence.  That  order  of  men,  not  more  prone  to  complain  when 
denied  the  respect  to  which  they  conceive  themselves  entitled,  than  apt 
to  be  pleased  when  treated  with  the  distinction  which  they  consider  as 
their  due,  thoij^t  they  could  not  exceed  in  gratitude  to  such  a  benefactor, 
and  strained  their  invention,  and  employed  all  their  ingenuity  in  panegyric 
Succeediiw  authors,  warmed  with  their  descriptions  of  Francis's  bounty, 
adopted  their  encomiums,  and  even  added  to  them.  The  appellation  of 
FatMr  of  Lettert  bestowed  upon  Francis,  hath  rendered  his  memory  sacred 
among  historians :  and  th^y  seem  to  have  regarded  it  as  a  sort  of  impiety 
to  uncover  his  innrmities,  or  to  point  out  his  defects.  Thus  Francis,  not- 
withstanding bis  inferior  abilities,  and  want  of  success,  hath  more  than 
equalled  the  fame  of  Charles.  The  good  qualities  which  he  possessed  as 
a  man,  have  entitled  him  to  greater  admiration  and  praise  than  have  been 
bestowed  upon  the  extensive  genius  and  fortunate  arts  of  a  more  capable, 
but  less  amiable  rival. 

By  his  death  a  considerable  change  was  made  in  the  state  of  Europe. 
Charles,  grown  old  in  the  arts  of  government  and  command,  had  now  to 
contend  only  with  youn^r  monarchs,  who  could  not  be  regarded  as  worthy 
to  enter  the  lists  with  him,  who  had  stood  so  many  encounters  with  Heniy 
VIII.  and  Francis  I.,  and  come  ofi"  with  honour  in  all  those  different  strug- 
gles. By  this  event,  he  was  eased  of  all  his  disquietude,  and  was  happy 
to  find  that  he  might  begin  with  safety  those  operations  against  the  elector 
of  Saxony,  which  he  had  hitherto  been  obliged  to  suspend.  He  knew 
the  abilities  of  Heniy  II.,  who  had  just  mounted  the  throne  of  France,  to 
be  greatly  inferior  to  those  of  his  father,  and  foresaw  that  he  would  be  so 
much  occupied  for  some  time  in  displacing  the  late  king's  ministers,  whom 
he  hated,  and  in  gratifying  the  ambitious  demands  of  his  own  favourites, 
that  he  had  nothing  to  oread,  either  from  his  personal  efibrts,  or  from  any 
confederacy  which  this  inexperienced  prince  could  form. 

But  as  It  was  uncertain  now  lone  such  an  interval  of  security  mi^ht 
continue;  Charles  determined  instantly  to  improve  it :  and  as  soon  as  ne 
heard  of^  Francis's  demise,  he  began  his  march  fApril  13]  from  Egra  on 
the  borders  of  Bohemia.  But  the  departure  of  the  papal  troops,  together 
with  the  retreat  of  the  Flemings,  had  so  much  diminished  his  aim}[,  th^i 
■ixteen  thousand  men  were  all  he  could  assemble.  With  this  inconsidera- 
ble body  he  set  out  on  an  expedition,  the  event  of  which  was  to  decide 
what  decree  of  authority  he  should  possess  from  that  period  in  Germany ; 
but  as  this  little  army  consisted  chieny  of  the  veteran  Spanish  and  Italian 
bandSf  he  did  not»  in  trusting  to  them,  commit  much  to  the  decision  of 
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most  tang^uine  bopes  of  luccea.  The  Elector  had  kvied  an  aimy  gnatlr 
auperior  in  number :  but  neitbtr  the  experience  and  discipline  of  h» 
troops,  nor  the  abUities  of  his  officers,  were  to  be  compared  with  those  of 
the  emperor.  The  elector,  besides,  had  alreadr  been  fuiltj  of  an  errw, 
which  deprived  him  of  all  the  advantage  which  he  might  nave  derived 
from  his  superiority  in  number,  and  was  alone  sufiicient  to  have  occasioned 
his  ruin.  Instead  of  keeping  his  forces  united,  he  detached  one  great  bodv 
towards  the  frontieis  of  Bohemia,  in  older  to  facilitate  his  junction  witn 
the  malecontents  of  that  kingdom,  and  cantoned  a  consideiable  pait  of 
what  remained  in  different  places  of  Saxony,  where  he  expected  the 
emperor  would  make  the  mt  impression,  vainly  imagining  that  open 
towns,  with  small  garrisons,  might  be  rendered  tenable  against  an  enemy. 

The  emperor  entered  the  southern  fitxitier  of  Saxony,  and  attacked 
Altorf  upon  the  Elster.  The  impropriety  of  the  measure  which  the 
elector  had  taken  was  immediately  seen,  the  troops  posted  in  that  town 
surrendering  without  resistance ;  and  those  in  all  tne  other  places  between 
that  and  the  Elbe,  either  imitated  their  example,  or  fled  as  the  Imperialists 
approached.  Charles,  that  they  mis^t  not  recover  from  the  panic  with 
which  they  seemed  to  be  struck,  advanced  without  kising  a  moment. 
The  elector,  who  had  fixed  his  head  quarters  af  Meissen,  continued  in  his 
wonted  state  of  fluctuation  and  uncertainty.  He  even  became  naore  unde- 
termined, in  proportion  as  the  danger  drew  near,  and  called  for  prompt 
and  decisive  resdutioos.  Sometimes  he  acted  as  if  he  had  resolved  to 
defend  the  banks  of  the  Elbe,  and  to  hazard  a  battle  with  the  enemy,  as 
soon  as  the  detachments  which  he  had  called  in  were  able  to  join  mm* 
At  other  times  he  abandoned  this  as  rash  and  perilous,  seeming  to  adopt 
the  more  prudent  counsels  of  those  who  adviseci  him  to  endeavour  at  pro- 
tracting tne  war,  and  for  that  end  to  retire  under  the  fortifications  of 
Wittembeig,  where  the  Imperialists  could  not  attack  him  without  manifest 
dimdvantage,  and  where  he  mifffat  wait,  in  safety,  for  the  succours  which 
he  expected  from  Mecklenbuigh,  Pomerania,  and  the  protestant  cities  on 
the  Baltic.  Without  fixing  upon  either  of  these  plans,  he  broke  down  the 
bridge  at  Meissen,  and  miuched  along  the  east  bank  of  the  Elbe  to  Muhl- 
beig.  There  he  deliberated  anew,  and,  after  much  hesitatbn,  adopted 
one  of  those  middle  schemes,  which  are  always  acceptable  to  feeble  minds 
incapable  of  deciding.  He  feft  a  detachment  at  Muhlbeig  to  oppose  the 
Imperialists,  if  they  should  attempt  to  pass  at  that  place,  and  advancing  a 
few  miles  with  his  main  body,  encamped  there  in  expectation  of  the  event, 
according  to  which  he  proposed  to  r^ulate  his  subsequent  motions. 

Charies,  meanwhile,  pushing  ferward  incessantly,  arrived  the  evening 
of  the  twenty-third  of  April  on  the  banks  of  the  Elbe,  opposite  to  Muhl- 
beig. The  river,  at  that  place,  was  three  hundred  paces  in  breadth, 
above  four  feet  in  depth,  its  current  rapid,  and  the  bank  possessed  by  the 
Saxons  was  higher  than  that  which  be  occupied.  Undismayed,  however, 
by  all  these  obstacles,  he  called  together  his  general  officers,  and,  without 
asking  their  opinions,  communicated  to  them  his  intention  of  attempting 
next  morning  to  foroe  his  passage  over  the  river,  and  to  attack  the  enemy 
wherever  he  could  come  up  witn  them.  They  all  expressed  their  astonish- 
oient  at  sucii  a  bold  resolution :  and  even  the  duke  of  Alva,  though  naturally 
daring  and  impetuous,  and  Maurice  of  Saxony,  notwithstending  his  impa- 
tience to  crush  his  rival  the  elector,  remonstrated  earnestly  against  it  But 
the  emperor,  confiding  in  his  own  judgment  or  good  fortune,  paid  no 
regard  to  their  arguments^  and  gave  the  ordeis  necessary  for  executing  his 
designs. 

Early  in  the  morning  a  body  of  Spanish  and  Italian  loot  marched  towards 
the  river,  and  b^eui  an  incessant  fire  upon  the  enenvy;.  The  long  heavy 
mudcets  used  in  that  age,  did  execution  on  the  opposite  bankf  and  mamr 
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of  tbe  addievs,  fatnried  on  bj.martial  ardour,  in  order  to  get  nearer  the 
enemy,  rushed  into  tbe  stream,  and,  advancine  breast  hi^,  fired  with  a 
noore  certain  aim,  and  with  greater  effect.  Under  cover  of  their  6rc,  a 
Imd^  of  boats  was  begun  to  be  laid  for  the  infantiy;  and  a  peasant 
having  undertaken  to  conduct  the  cavaliy  through  the  river  by  a  ford  with 
which  he  was  well  acquainted,  thej  also  were  put  in  motion.  The 
Saxons  posted  in  Muhlbeig  endeavoured  to  obstruct  these  operations  by  a 
brisk  fire  from  a  battery  which  they  had  erected :  but  as  a  thick  foff 
covered  all  the  low  grounds  upon  the  river,  they  could  not  take  aim  with 
any  certainty,  and  the  Imperialists  suffered  veir  little ;  at  the  same  time 
the  Saxons  being  much  gaJled  by  tbe  Spaniards  and  Italians,  they  set  on 
^re  some  boats  which  Imd  been  collected  near  the  village,  and  prepared 
to  retire.  The  Imperialists  perceiving  this,  ten  Spanish  soldiers  instantly 
stript  themselves,  and  holdii^  their  swords  with  their  teeth,  swam  across 
the  river,  put  to  flight  such  of  the  Saxons  as  ventured  to  oppose  them, 
saved  from  the  flames  as  many  boats  as  were  sufficient  to  complete  their 
own  bridge,  and  by  this  spirited  and  successful  action,  encouraged  their 
companions  no  less  than  they  intimidated  the  enemy. 

By  this  time  the  cavalry,  each  trooper  havjne  a  foot  soldier  behind  him, 
began  to  enter  the  river,  the  light  horse  marching  in  the  front,  followed 
by  the  men  at  arms,  whom  the  emperor  led  in  person,  mounted  on  a 
Spanish  horse,  dressed  in  a  sumptuous  habit,  and  canying  a  javelin  in  his 
hand.  Such  a  numerous  body  stru^lin^  through  a  great  river,  in  which, 
according  to  the  directions  of  their  guide,  they  were  obliged  to  make 
several  turns,  sometimes  treading  on  a  firm  bottom,  sometimes  swimming, 
presented  to  their  companions,  whom  they  left  behind,  a  spectacle  equal^ 
magnificent  and  interesting.*  Their  couraj^e,  at  last,  surmounted  eveiy 
obstacle,  no  man  betraying  dny  symptom  of  tear,  when  the  emperor  shared 
in  the  danger  no  less  than  the  meanest  soldier.  The  moment  that  they 
reached  the  opposite  side,  Charles,  without  waiting  the  arrival  of  the 
rest  of  the  infantiy,  advanced  towards  the  Saxons  with  the  troops  which 
had  passed  along  with  him,  who,  flushed  with  their  good  fortune,  and 
despising  an  enemy  who  had  neglected  to  oppose  them,  when  it  might 
have  been  done  with  such  advantage,  made  no  account  of  their  superior 
numbers,  and  marched  on  as  to  a  certain  victoi^. 

During  all  these  operations,  which  necessarily  consumed  much  time, 
the  elector  remained  inactive  in  his  camp ;  and  from  an  infatuation  which 
appears  to  be  so  amazing,  that  the  best  informed  historians  impute  it  to 
the  treacherous  arts  of  bis  generals,  who  deceived  him  by  false  intelli- 
gence, he  would  not  believe  that  the  emperor  had  passed  the  river,  or 
could  be  so  near  at  hand.t  Being  convinced,  at  last,  of  his  fatal  mistake, 
by  the  concurring  testimony  of  eye-witnesses,  he  gave  orders  for  retreating 
towards  Wittembeig.  But  a  German  army,  encumbered,  as  usual,  with 
baggage  and  artilleiy,  could  not  be  put  suddenly  in  motion.  They  bad 
just  begun  to  march  when  the  light  troops  of  tbe  enemy  came  in  view, 
and  the  elector  saw  an  engagement  to  be  unavoidable.  As  he  was  no  less 
bold  in  action  than  irresolute  in  council,  he  made  the  disposition  for  battle 
with  the  greatest  presence  of  mind,  and  in  the  most  proper  manner,  taking 
advantage  of  a  great  forest  to  cover  his  wings,  so  as  to  prevent  his  being 
surrounded  by  me  enemy's  cavalry,  which  were  far  more  numerous  than  , 
his  own.  The  emperor,  likewise,  ranged  his  men  in  order  as  they  came  ' 
up,  and  riding  along  the  ranks,  exhorted  them  with  few  but  efficacious 
words  to  do  their  duty.  It  was  with  a  very  different  spirit  that  the  two 
aimies  advanced  to  the  chaige.  As  the  day,  which  nad  hitherto  been 
dark  and  cloudy,  happened  to  clear  up  at  Lnat  moment,  this  accidental 
circumstance  made  an  impression  on  the  different  parties  corresponding  to 
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tilt  tone  of  their  rainds ;  the  Saioos,  surpriaed  and  diaheartened,  lelt  pain 
at  being  expooed  fuUy  to  the  view  of  the  enemy ;  the  Imperialists,  beiu' 
now  aecuie  that  the  protestant  forces  could  not  escaj^e  from  them,  rejciced 
at  the  return  of  aunsoine,  as  a  certain  presaee  of  victory.  The  shock  of 
battle  would  not  have  been  long  doubtful,  if  the  personal  courage  which 
the  elector  displayed,  together  with  the  activity  which  he  exerted  from 
the  moment  that  the  af>i)roach  of  the  enemy  rendered  an  engagement  cer^ 
tain,  and  cut  off  all  possiDility  of  hesitation,  bad  not  revived  in  some  degree 
the  apiiit  of  hia  trocma.  They  repulaed  the  Hungarian  light-horae  who 
began  the  attack,  and  receivea  wiUi  firmness  the  men  at  arms  who  next 
advanced  to  the  chai^ge ;  but  as  these  were  the  flower  of  the  Imperial 
army,  were  commanded  by  experienced  officers,  and  fought  under  the 
emperor's  eye,  the  Saxons  aoon  bep;an  to  give  way,  and  the  light  troops 
ralfyinfi^  at  the  aame  time,  and  falline^  on  their  flaiJcs,  the  flight  became 
general.  A  amall  body  of  choaen  soldiers,  among  whom  the  elector  had 
HNight  in  person,  still  continued  to  defend  themselves,  and  endeavoured  to 
save  their  master  by  retiring  into  the  forest ;  but  being  surrounded  on  eveiy 
side,  the  elector  wounded  in  the  face,  exhausted  with  fatigue,  and  per- 
ceiving all  resistance  to  be  vain,  surrendered  himself  a  prisoner.  He  was 
conducted  immediately  towards  the  emperor,  whom  he  found  just  returned 
from  the  pursuit,  standing  on  the  field  of  battle  in  the  full  exultation  of 
aucceas,  and  receiving  the  congratulations  of  his  officers,  upon  this  complete 
victoiy  obtained  by  bis  valour  and  conduct.  Even  in  such  an  unfortunate 
and  huroblii^  situation,  the  elector's  behaviour  was  equally  magnanimous 
and  decent.  Sensible  of  his  condition,  he  approached  his  conqueror  with- 
out any  of  the  suUennesa  or  pride  which  would  have  been  improper  in  a 
captive ;  and  conscious  of  his  own  dignity,  he  descended  to  no  mean  sub- 
mission, unbecoming  the  high  station  which  he  held  among  the  German 
princes.  '*  The  fortune  of  war,"  said  he,  ^  has  made  me  your  prisoner, 
most  gracKNis  emperor,  and  I  hope  to  be  treated"-; — Here  Charles  harshly 
interrupted  him :  **  And  am  I  then,  at  last,  acknowleds^ed  to  be  emperor  ? 
Charles  of  Ghent  was  the  only  title  you  lately  allowea  me.  You  shall  be 
treated  as  you  deserve."  At  these  words  he  turned  from  him  abruptly 
with  a  haughty  air.  To  this  cruel  repulse,  the  king  of  the  Romans  added 
reproaches  in  bis  own  name,  using  expressions  still  more  ungenerous  and 
insulting.  The  elector  made  no  reply ;  but,  with  an  unaltered  countenance, 
which  discovered  neither  astonisnment  nor  dejection,  accompanied  the 
Spanish  soldiers  appointed  to  guard  him.* 

This  decisive  victoiy  cost  the  Imperialists  only  fiAy  men.  Twelve  hun- 
dred of  the  Saxons  were  killed,  chiefly  in  the  pursuit,  and  a  greater  number 
taken  prisoners.  About  four  hundred  kepi  in  a  body,  and  escaped  to 
Wittembeig,  together  with  the  electoral  prince,  who  had  likewise  been 
wounded  in  the  action.  Afler  resting  two  days  in  the  field  of  battle^ 
partly  to  refi:esh  his  army,  and  partly  to  receive  the  deputies  of  the  adja- 
cent towns,  which  were  impatient  to  secure  his  protection  by  submitting 
to  his  wiU,  the  emperor  beean  to  move  towards  Wittemben^,  tnat  he  might 
terminate  the  war  at  once.  By  the  reduction  of  that  city.  The  unfortunate 
elector  was  carried  along  in  a  sort  of  triumph,  and  exposed  eveiy  where, 
as  a  captive,  to  his  own  subjects ;  a  spectacle  extremely  afflicting  to  them, 
who  both  honoured  and  loved  him ;  though  the  insult  was  so  far  from  sub- 
duing hb  firm  spirit,  diat  it  did  not  even  ruffle  the  wonted  tranquillity  and ' 
compoRure  of  his  mind. 

As  Wittembeig,  the  residence,  in  that  age,  of  the  electoral  branch  of  the 
Saxon  family,  was  one  of  the  strongest  cities  in  Germany,  ;ind  could  not 
be  taken,  if  properly  defended,  without  great  difficulty,  the  emperor 
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marched  thither  with  the  utmost  despatch,  hoping  that  while  the  oonster- 
nation  occasioned  by  his  victoiy  was  still  recenty  the  inhabitants  might 
imitate  the  example  of  their  countiymen,  and  submit  to  his  power»  as  soon 
as  he  appeared  before  their  walls.  But  Sybilla  of  Cleves,  the  elector's 
wife,  a  woman  no  less  distinguished  by  her  abilities  than  her  Tirtue,  instead 
of  abandoning  herself  to  tears  and  lamentations  upon  her  husband's  mis* 
fortune,  endeavoured  by  her  example  as  well  as  exhortations,  to  animate 
the  citizens.  She  inspired  them  with  such  resolution,  that,  when  summoned 
to  surrender,  they  returned  a  vigorous  answer,  warning  the  emperor  to 
behave  towards  their  sovereign  with  the  respect  due  to  his  rank,  as  they 
were  determined  to  treat  Albert  of  Brandenbuie,  who  was  still  a  prisoner, 
precisely  in  the  same  manner  that  he  treated  the  elector.  The  spirit  of 
the  inhabitants,  no  less  than  the  strength  of  the  city,  seemed  now  to  render 
a  siege  in  form  necessary.  After  sudi  a  sigpial  victory,  it  would  have  been 
disgraceful  not  to  have  undertaken  it,  though  at  the  same  time  the  emperor 
was  destitute  of  eveiy  thing  rec^uisite  for  carrying  it  on.  But  Maurice 
removed  all  difBculties  by  engaging  to  furnish  provisions,  artillery,  ammu- 
nition, pioneers,  and  whatever  else  should  be  needed.  Trusting  to  this, 
Charles  ffave  orders  to  open  the  trenches  before  the  town.  It  quickly  ap- 
pes^d,  mat  Maurice's  eagerness  to  reduce  the  capital  of  those  dominions, 
which  he  expected  as  his  reward  for  taking  arms  a^^ainst  his  kinsman,  and 
deserting  the  protestant  cause,  had  led  him  to  promise  what  exceeded  his 

g>wer  to  perform.  A  battering  train  was,  indeed,  carried  safely  down  the 
Ibe  from  Dresden  to  Wittemter^ ;  but  as  Maurice  had  not  sufficient  force 
to  preserve  a  secure  communication  between  his  own  territories  and  the 
camp  of  the  besiegers,  count  Mansfeldt,  who  commanded  a  body  of  elec- 
,  toral  troops,  intercepted  and  destrojred  a  convojr  of  provisions  and  military 
stores,  and  dispersed  a  band  of  pioneers  destined  for  the  service  of  tKe 
Imperialists.  This  put  a  stop  lo  tne  progress  of  the  siege,  and  convinced 
the  emperor,  that  as  he  could  not  rely  on  Maurice's  promises,  recourse 
ought  to  be  had  to  some  more  expeditious  as  well  as  more  certain  method 
of  getting  possession  of  the  town. 

The  unfortunate  elector  was  in  his  hands  and  Charies  was  ungenerous 
and  hard-hearted  enough  to  take  advantacne  of  this,  in  order  to  make  an 
experiment  whether  he  might  not  brmg  about  his  design,  by  working  upon 
the  tenderness  of  a  wife  for  her  husband,  or  upon  the  piety  of  cmlaren 
towards  their  parent.  With  this  view,  he  summoned  Sybilla  a  second  time 
to  open  the  gates,  letting  her  know  that  if  she  aeain  refused  to  comply, 
the  elector  should  answer  with  his  head  for  her  obstinacy.  To  convince 
her  that  this  was  not  an  empty  threat,  he  brought  his  prisoner  to  an  imme- 
diate trial.  The  proceedinug^  against  him  were  as  irregular  as  the  stratagem 
was  barbarous.  Instead  of  consulting  the  states  of  the  empire,  or  remit- 
ting the  cause  to  any  court,  which,  according  to  the  German  constitution, 
might  have  legally  taken  cognizance  of  the  elector's  crime,  he  subjected 
the  greatest  prince  in  the  empire  to  the  jurisdiction  of  a  court-martial, 
composed  of  Spanish  and  Italian  officers,  and  in  which  the  unrelenting 
duke  of  Alva,  a  fit  instrument  for  any  act  of  violence,  presided  [May  lOL 
This  Strang  tribunal  founded  its  chaifffe  upon  the  ban  of  the  empire  whidi 
had  been  issued  against  the  prisoner  by  tne  sole  authority  of  the  emperor, 
and  was  destitute  of  eveiy  legal  formality  which  could  render  it  valid. 
But  the  court-martial,  presuming  the  elector  to  be  thereby  roanifesdy  con 
victed  of  treason  and  rebellion,  condemned  him  to  suffer  death  by  being 
beheaded.  This  decree  was  intimated  to  the  elector  while  he  was  amusing 
himself  in  playing  at  chess  with  Ernest  of  Brunswick  his  fellow-prisoner. 
He  paused  for  a  moment,  though  without  discoverini;'  any  symptom  either 
of  surprise  or  terror ;  and  af\er  taking  notice  of  the  irregularity  as  well  as 
Iqjustice  of  the  empercnr's  proceedings :  ^  It  .is  easv,  continued  he,  to  com- 
prehend his  scheme.    I  must  die,  because  Wittenu)ei]g  will  not  surrender ; 
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and  I  diall  lay  down  my  life  wkfa  pleasurey  if,  by  that  sacrifioe,  i  can  pre- 
serve the  dignity  of  my  bouse,  and  transmit  to  m^  posterity  the  inheritance 
which  belongs  to  them.  Would  to  God  that  tus  sentence  may  not  affect 
my  wife  anachildren  more  than  it  intimidates  me!  and  that  they,  for  the 
sake  of  adding  a  few  days  to  a  life  already  too  long,  may  not  renounce 
honours  and  territories  which  they  were  bom  to  possess  !"*  He  then 
turned  to  bis  antagonist,  whom  he  challenged  to  continue  the  game.  He 
played  with  his  usual  attention  and  ingenuity,  and  haying  Mat  Ernest, 
expressed  all  the  satisfaction  which  is  commonly  felt  on  gaimp^  such  victo 
ries.  After  this,  he  withdrew  to  his  own  apartment,  that  he  might  employ 
the  rest  of  his  time  in  such  religious  exercises  as  were  proper  in  his 
situation.! 

It  was  not  with  the  same  indifference,  or  composure,  that  the  account 
of  the  elector's  danger  was  received  in  Wittembeig.  Sybilla,  who  had 
supported  with  such  undaunted  f(»rtitude  her  husband's  misfortunes,  while 
she  imagined  that  they  could  reach  no  farther  than  to  diminish  his  power 
or  territories,  felt  all  her.  resolution  fail  as  soon  as  his  life  was  threatened. 
Solicitous  to  save  that,  she  despised  every  other  consideration ;  and  was 
willing  to  make  any  sacrifice,  in  order  to  appease  an  incensed  conqueror. 
At  the  same  time,  the  duke  of  Cleves,  me  elector  of  Brandenburg,  and 
Maurice,  to  none  of  whom  Charles  had  communicated  the  true  motives  of 
his  violent  proceedings  against  the  elector,  interceded  warmly  with  him 
to  spare  his  life.  The  first  was  prompted  so  to  do  merely  in  compassion 
for  nis  sister,  and  regard  for  his  brother-in-law.  The  two  others  dreaded 
the  universal  reproach  that  they  would  incur,  if,  after  haying  boasted  so 
often  of  the  ample  security  which  the  emperor  had  promised  them  with 
respect  to  their  religion,  tne  first  effect  of  their  union  with  him  should  be 
the  public  execution  of  a  prince,  who  was  justly  held  in  reverence  as  the 
most  zealous  protector  of  the  protestant  cause.  Maurice,  in  particular, 
foresaw  that  he  must  become  the  object  of  detestation  to  the  Saxons,  and 
could  never  hope  to  govern  them  with  tranquillity,  if  he  were  considered 
bjr  them  as  accessai^  to  the  death  of  his  nearest  kinsman,  in  order  that  he 
might  obtain  possession  of  his  dominions. 

While  they,  from  such  various  motives,  solicited  Charles,  with  the  most 
earnest  importunity,  not  to  execute  the  sentence ;  Sybilla,  and  his  chil- 
dren, conjured  the  elector,  by  letters  as  well  as  messengers^  to  scruple  at 
no  concession  that  would  extricate  him  out  of  the  present  danger,  and 
deliver  them  from  their  fears  and  anguish  on  his  account.  The  emperor, 
perceiving  that  the  expedient  which  he  had  tried  began  to  produce  the 
effect  that  he  intended,  fell  by  d^ees  from  his  former  rigour,  and  allowed 
himself  to  soAen  into  promises  ofclemency  and  foiv^eness,  if  the  elector 
would  show  himself  worthy  of  his  favour,  by  submitting  to  reasonable 
terms.  The  elector,  on  whom  the  consideration  of  what  he  mi{;ht  suffisr* 
himself  had  made  no  impression,  was  melted  by  the  tears  of  his  wife  whom 
he  loved,  and  could  not  resist  the  entreaties  oi  his  family.  In  comphance 
with  their  repeated  solicitations,  he  agreed  to  articles  of  accommodation 
[May  19],  wnich  he  would  otherwise  have  rdected  with  disdain.  The 
chief  of  tnem  were,  that  he  should  resign  the  electoral  dignity,  as  well  for 
himself  as  for  his  posterity,  into  the  emperor's  hands,  to  be  disposed  of 
entireljr  at  his  pleasure ;  that  he  should  instantly  put  the  Imperial  trocnps  in 
possession  of  the  cities  of  Wittembeig  and  Gotha;  that  he  should  set 
Albert  of  Brandenbui^g  at  liberty  without  ransom ;  that  he  should  submit  to 
the  decrees  of  the  Imperial  chamber,  and  acquiesce  in  whatever  refbima- 
tion  the  emperor  should  make  in  the  constitution  of  that  court ;  that  he 
should  renounce  all  leagues  against  the  emperor  or  king  of  the  Romans,  and 
enter  into  no  alliance  for  the  niture,  in  which  they  were  not  comprehended. 
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Inreturo  for  these  important  concessions,  the  emperor  not  only  promised  to 
spare  bis  life,  but  to  settle  on  bim  and  his  posteri^  the  city  of  Gotha  and 
its  territories,  together  with  an  annual  pension  of  fifty  thousand  florins,  pay 
able  out  of  the  revenues  of  the  electorate ;  and  likewise  to  grant  hun  a 
sum  in  ready  money  to  be  applied  towards  the  dischaiige  of  his  debts. 
Even  these  articles  of  grace  were  clogsed  with  the  mortifying  condition  of 
his  remainine  the  emperor^s  prisoner  durine  the  rest  of  his  life.*  To  the 
whole,  CbarTes  had  subjoined,  that  be  should  submit  to  the  decrees  of  the 
pope  and  council  with  regard  to  the  controverted  points  in  religion ;  but 
the  elector,  though  he  had  been  persuaded  to  sacrifice  all  the  objects 
which  men  commonly  hold  to  be  the  dearest  and  most  valuable,  was  in- 
flexible with  regard  to  this  point ;  and  neither  threats  nor  entreaties  could 
prevail  to  make  him  renounce  what  he  deemed  to  be  truth,  or  persuade 
him  to  act  in  opposition  to  the  dictates  of  his  conscience. 

Msoon  as  the  Saxon  garrison  marched  out  of  Wittembeig,  the  emperor 
fulfilled  his  engagements  to  Maurice  ;  and  in  reward  for  his  merit  in  having 
desertiKl  the  protestant  cause,  and  having  contributed  with  such  success 
towards  the  dissolution  of  the  Smalkaldic  league,  he  gave  him  possessioD 
of  that  city,  together  with  all  the  other  towns  in  the  electorate.  It  was 
not  without  reluctance,  however,  that  he  made  such  a  sacrifice  ;  the  ex- 
traordinaiy  sui:cess  of  his  arms  had  begun  to  operate  in  its  usual  manner, 
upon  his  ambitious  mind,  suggesting  new  and  vast  projects  for  the  aggran- 
dizement of  his  family,  towaras  the  accomplishment  of  which  the  retain- 
ing^ of  Saxony  would  nave  been  of  the  utmost  consequence.  But  as  this 
scheme  was  not  then  ripe  for  execution,  he  durst  not  yet  venture  to  dis^ 
close  it  'j  nor  would  it  have  been  either  safe  or  prudent  to  offend  Maurice 
at  this  luncture,  by  such  a  manifest  violation  of  all  the  promises  which 
had  seduced  him  to  abandon  his  natural  allies. 

The  landgrave,  Maurice's  father-in-law,  was  still  in  anns ;  and  though 
now  left  alone  to  maintain  the  protestant  cause,  was  neither  a  feeble  nor 
contemptible  enemy.  His  dominions  were  of  considerable  extent:  his 
subjects  animated  with  zeal  for  the  reformation ;  and  if  he  could  nave 
held  the  Imperialists  at  bay  for  a  short  time,  he  had  much  to  hope  from  a 
part^  whose  strength  was  still  unbroken,  whose  union  as  well  as  vigour 
mi^nt  return,  and  which  had  reason  to  depend,  with  certainty,  on  wing 
eflfectually  supported  by  the  king  of  France.  The  land^ve  thought  not 
of  any  thing  so  bold  or  adventurous ;  but  being  seized  with  the  same  con- 
sternation which  had  taken  possession  of  his  associates,  he  was  intent  only 
on  the  means  of  procuring  favourable  terms  from  the  emperor  whom  Ke 
viewed  as  a  conqueror,  to  whose  will  there  was  a  neoessi^  of  submittii^, 
Maurice  encouraged  this  tame  and  pacific  spirit,  by  magnimng,  on  the  one 
hand,  the  emperor's  power ;  by  boasting,  on  the  other,  of  nis  own  interest 
with  his  victorious  ally ;  and  by  representing  the  advantageous  conditions 
which  he  could  not  fail  of  obtaining  by  his  intercession  for  a  friend,  whom 
he  was  so  solicitous  to  save.  Sometimes  the  landgrave  was  induced  to 
'  place  sudi  unbounded  confidence  in  his  promises,  that  he  was  impatient  to 
orine  matters  to  a  final  accommodation.  On  other  occasions,  the  emperor's 
exorbitant  ambition,  restrained  neither  by  the  scruples  of  decency,  nor  the 
maxims  of  justice,  together  with  the  recent  and  shocking  proof  which  he 
had  dven  of  this  in  his  treatment  of  the  elector  of  Saxony,  came  so  full  into 
his  thoug^its,  and  made  such  a  lively  impression  on  them,  that  he  broke 
off  abruptly  the  negotiations  which  he  had  begun ;  seeming  to  be  con- 
vinced that  it  was  more  prudent  to  depend  for  safety  on  his  own  arms, 
than  to  confide  in  Charles's  generosity.  But  this  bold  resolution,  which 
despair  had  suggested  to  an  impatient  spirit,  fretted  by  disappointments, 
was  not  of  long  continuance.    Upon  a  more  deliberate  survey  of  the 
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enemy's  power,  as  well  as  his  owoweakoess,  bis  doubts  and  feanretunied 
upon  nim,  and  together  with  them  the  spirit  of  negotiating,  and  it^  desire 
ot  accommodation. 

Maurice  and  the  elector  of  Brandenbuig^  acted  as  mediatois  between  him 
and  the  emperor ;  and  after  all  that  the  foimcr  had  vaunted  of  his  influ- 
ence^  the  conditions  prescribed  to  the  landgrave  were  extremely  rigorous. 
The  articles  with  regard  to  his  renouncing  the  league  of  Smalkalde,  ac 
knowledging  the  emperor's  authority,  and  submitting  to  the  decrees  d  the 
Imperial  chamber,  were  the  same  which  had  been  imposed  on  the  electa 
of  oaxony.  Besides  these,  he  was  required  to  surrender  his  peison  and 
territories  to  the  emperor :  to  implore  for  pardon  on  his  knees ;  to  pay  a 
handred  and  fifty  thousana  crowns  towards  defraying  the  expenses  of  the 
war ;  to  demolisn  the  fortifications  of  all  the  towns  in  his  dominions  except 
one ;  to  oblige  the  gairison  which  he  placed  in  it  to  take  an  oath  of  fidelity 
to  the  emperor ;  to  allow  a  free  passage  through  his  territories  to  the  Im 
perial  troops  as  oflen  as  it  shall  be  demanded ;  to  deliver  up  all  his  artil- 
lery and  ammunition  to  the  emperor ;  to  set  at  liberty,  without  ransom, 
Henry  of  Brunswick,  together  with  the  other  prisoners  whom  he  had 
taken  during  the  war ;  ami  neither  to  take  arms  himself,  nor  to  permit  any 
of  bis  subjects  to  serve  against  the  emperor  or  his  allies  for  the  future.* 

The  landgrave  ratified  these  articles,  though  with  the  utmost  reluctance, 
as  they  contained  no  stipulation  with  regard  to  the  manner  in  which  he  was 
to  be  treated,  and  left  nim  entirely  at  the  emperor's  mercy.  Necessity, 
however,  compelled  him  to  give  nis  assent  to  them.  Charles,  who  had 
assumed  the  hat^ty  and  imperious  tone  of  a  conqueror,  ever  since  the  re> 
duction  of  Saxony,  insisted  on  unconditional  submission,  and  would  peimit 
nothing  to  be  added  to  the  terms  which  he  had  prescribed,  that  could  in 
any  degree  limit  the  fulness  of  his  power,  or  restrain  him  from  behavii^  as 
he  saw  meet  towards  a  prince  whom  he  regarded  as  absolutely  at  his  dis- 
posal. But  though  he  would  not  vouchsafe  to  negotiate  with  tlie  landgrave 
on  such  a  footing  of  equality,  as  to  suffer  any  article  to  be  inserted  amone 
those  which  he  had  dictated  to  him,  that  could  be  considered  as  a  formal 
stipulation  for  the  security  and  freedom  of  his  own  penon ;  he,  or  his  mi- 
nisters in  his  name,  gave  the  elector  of  Brandenburg  and  Maurice  such  full 
satisfaction  with  regard  to  this  point,  that  they  assured  the  landgrave,  that 
Cbaries  would  behave  to  him  in  the  same  way  as  he  had  done  to  the  duke 
of  Wurtembei^,  and  would  allow  him,  whenever  he  had  made  his  sub- 
mission, to  return  to  his  own  territories.  Upon  finding  the  landgrave  to  be 
still  possessed  with  his  former  suspicions  of  the  emperor's  intentions,  and 
unwilling  to  trust  verbal  or  ambiguous  declarations,  in  a  matter  of  such 
essential  concern  as  his  own  liberty,  they  sent  him  a  bond  signed  by  them 
both,  containing  the  most  solemn  obligations,  that  if  any  violence  whatso- 
ever was  offered  to  his  person,  during  his  interview  with  the  emperor, 
they  would  instantly  surrender  themselves  to  his  sons,  and  remain  in  their 
hands  to  be  treated  by  them  in  the  same  manner  as  the  emperor  should 
treat  him.t 

This,  toother  with  the  indispensable  obligation  of  peifonning  what  was 
contained  m  the  articles  of  which  he  had  accepted,  removed  his  doubts 
and  scruples,  or  made  it  necessary  to  eei  over  them.  He  repaired  for  that 
purpose,  to  the  Imperial  camp  at  Haue  in  Saxony,  where  a  circumstance 
occurred  which  revived  his  suspicions  and  increased  his  fears.  Just  as 
he  was  about  to  enter  the  chamber  of  presence,  in  order  to  make  his  pub- 
lic submission  to  the  emperor,  a  copy  of  the  articles  which  he  had  ap- 
proved of  was  put  into  bis  hands,  in  order  that  he  m^ht  ratiff  them  anew. 
Upon  perusing  them,  he  perceived  that  the  imperialministers  had  added 
two  new  articles  ;  one  importing,  that  if  any  dispute  should  arise  conoem- 
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ing  the  meaning  of  the  foimer  conditions,  the  emperor  sbodd  have  tbe 
rmkt  of  putting  what  interpretation  upon  them  he  thought  most  reason- 
able ;  the  other,  that  tbe  landffraFe  was  bound  to  submit  impliciUv  to  the 
decisions  of  the  council  of  Trent.  This  unworthj  artifice,  calculated  to 
surprise  him  into  an  approbation  of  articles,  to  which  he  had  not  the  moat 
distant  idea  of  assenting,  hj  propo8ing[  them  to  him  at  a  time  when  his 
mind  was  engrossed  ana  disquieted  with  the  thoughts  of  that  humiliating 
ceremony  which  be  had  to  perform,  filled  the  lanogiaTe  with  indignation, 
and  made  him  break  out  into  all  those  violent  expressions  of  lage  to  which 
his  temper  wa»  prone.  With  some  difficulty,  the  elector  of  Brandenburg 
and  Maurice  prevailed  at  length  on  the  emperor's  ministers  to  drop  the 
former  article  as  unjust,  and  to  explain  the  latter  in  such  a  manner  that  he 
could  agree  to  it,  without  openly  renouncing  the  protestant  religion. 

This  obstacle  being  surmounted,  the  landgrave  was  impatient  to  finish 
a  ceremony  which,  how  mortifying  soever,  had  been  declared  necessaiy 
towards  bis  obtaining  i>ardon.  The  emperor  was  seated  on  a  magnificent 
throne,  with  all  the  ensigns  of  hb  dignity,  surrounded  by  a  numerous  train 
of  the  princes  of  the  empire,  among  whom  was  Henry  ot  Brunswick,  lately 
the  landgrave's  prisoner,  and  now,  by  a  sudden  reverse  of  fortune,  a  mec- 
tator  of  his  humiliation.  Tbe  landgrave  was  introduced  with  great  solem- 
nity, and  advancing  towards  the  throne,  fell  upon  his  knees.  His  chancellor, 
who  walked  behind  him,  immediately  read,  by  his  master's  command,  a 
paper  which  contained  an  humble  confession  ot  the  crime  whereof  he  had 
been  gritty ;  an  acknowledgment  that  he  had  merited  on  that  account  the 
roost  severe  punishment ;  an  absolute  resignation  of  himself  and  hb  domi- 
nions to  be  disposed  of  at  the  emperor's  pleasure ;  a  submissive  petition 
for  pardon,  his  hopes  of  which  were  founded  entirely  on  tbe  emperor'^ 
clemency;  and  it  concluded  with  promises  of  behaving,  for  tbe  fiiture,like 
a  subject  whose  principles  of  loyalty  and  obedience  would  be  confinoed, 
and  would  even  aerive  new  force  from  the  sentiments  of  gratitude  which 
must  hereafter  fiU  and  animate  his  heart.  While  the  cbancellor  was  reading 
this  abject  declaration,  the  eyes  of  all  the  s^iectators  were  fixed  on  the 
unfortunate  land^ve ;  few  could  behold  a  prince,  so  powerful  as  well  as 
high^pirited,  suing  for  mercy  in  the  posture  of  a  sapphant,  without  beiif^ 
touched  with  commiseration,  and  perceiving  serious  reiSections  arise  in  their 
m ihds  upon  th^  instability  and  emptiness  of  human  grandeur.  The  emperor 
viewed  the  whde  transaction  with  a  haughty  unfeeling  composure ;  and 
preserving  a  profound  silence  himself,  made  a  sign  to  one  of  his  secretaries 
to  read  his  answer:  the  tenor  of  which  was,  That  though  he  might  have 
justly  if^icted  on  him  the  grievous  punishment  which  his  crimes  deserved, 
yet,  prompted  by  his  own  generosity,  moved  by  the  sdieitations  of  several 
princes  in  behalf  of  the  landgrave,  and  influenced  by  his  penitential  ac- 
knowledgments, be  would  not  deal  with  him  according  to  the  rigour  of 
justice,  and  would  subject  him  to  no  penalty  that  was  not  specified  m  the 
articles  which  he  had  abeady  subscribed.  The  moment  the  secretaiyhad 
finished,  Charles  turned  away  abruptly,  without  deigning  to  give  the 
unhappy  suppliant  any  sign  of  compassKm  or  reconcilement.  He  did  not 
even  desire  him  to  rise  from  his  knees ;  which  tiie  landgrave  having  ventured 
to  do  unbidden,  advanced  towards  the  emperor  with  an  intentiOD  to  kiss 
his  hand,  flattering  himself^  that  his  guilt  being  now  fully  expiated,  he 
mij^t  presume  to  take  that  liberty.  But  the  elector  of  Brandenbuig,  per- 
ceiving that  this  familiarity  would  be  offensive  to  tbe  emp^r,  interposed, 
and  desired  the  landgrave  to  go  along  with  him  and  Maurice  to  the  duke 
of  Alva's  apartments  in  the  castle. 

He  was  received  and  entertained  by  that  nobleman  with  the  lespoct  and 
coofie^  due  to  such  a  guest  But  aner  supper,  while  be  was  enpiged  in 
play,  the  duke  took  the  elector  and  Maurice  aside,  and  communicated  to 
them  the  empenr's  ordn^  that  the  landgtitve  muat  xeoniii  a  prisoner 
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'  in  that  place  under  the  custodj  of  a  Spanish  euard.  As  thc^  had  not 
hitherto  entertained  the  most  distant  suspicion  of  (he  emperor's  smcerity  or 
rectitude  of  intention,  their  surprise  was  excessive,  ana  their  indignation 
not  inferior  to  it,  on  discovering  now  greatly  they  had  been  deceived  them* 
selves,  and  how  infamousl^r  abused,  in  having  been  made  the  instruments  of 
deceiving  and  ruining  their  friend.  They  nad  recourse  to  complaints,  to 
ailments,  and  to  entreaties,  in  order  to  save  themselves  from  that  disgrace, 
and  to  extricate  him  out  of  the  wretched  situation  into  which  he  had  been 
betrayed  by  too  great  confidence  in  them.  But  the  duke  of  Alva  remained 
indexible,  and  pleaded  the  necessity  of  executing  the  emperor's  commands. 
By  this  time  it  grew  late,  and  the  landgrave,  who  knew  nothing  of  what 
hatl  passed,  nor  dreaded  the  snare  in  which  he  was  entangled,  pre^^ared  for 
departing,  when  the  fatal  orders  were  intimated  to  him.  He  was  struck 
dumb  at  first  with  astonishment,  but  after  being  silent  a  few  moments,  he 
broke  out  into  all  the  violent  expressions  which  oorror,  at  injustice  accom- 
panied with  fraud,  naturally  suggests.  He  complained,  he  expostulated, 
ne  exclaimed ;  sometimes  inveighing  against  the  emperor's  artifices  as 
unworthy  of  a  great  and  generous  prmce ;  sometimes  censuring  the  credu- 
lity of  his  friends  in  trusting  to  Cfharles's  insidious  promises ;  sometimes 
ctiarging  them  with  meanness  in  stoopif^  to  lend  then*  assistance  towards 
the  execution  of  such  a  perfidious  and  dishonourable  scheme :  and  in  the 
end  he  required  them  to  remember  their  engagements  to  his  children,  and 
instantly  to  fulfil  them.  They,  after  giving  way  for  a  little  to  the  torrent 
of  his  passion,  solemnly  asserted  their  own  innocence  and  upright  intention 
in  the  whole  transaction,  and  encouraged  him  to  hope,  that  as  soon  as  they 
saw  the  emperor,  they  w^ould  obtain  redress  of  an  injury  which  afiected 
their  own  honour,  no  less  than  it  did  his  liberty.  At  the  same  time,  in  order 
to  soothe  his  rage  and  impatience,  Maurice  remained  with  him  during  the 
night  in  the  apartment  where  he  was  c(»ifined.* 

!Next  morning,  the  elector  and  Maurice  applied  jointly  to  the  emperor, 
representing  the  infamy  to  which  they  would  be  exposed  throughout  Ger- 
roanj,  if  the  landgrave  were  detained  in  custody ;  that  they  would  not  have 
advised,  nor  would  he  himself  have  consented  to  an  interview,  if  they  bad 
suspected  that  the  loss  of  his  liberty  was  to  be  the  consequence  of  his  sub^ 
mission ;  that  they  were  bound  to  procure  his  release,  having  plighted 
their  faith  to  that  effect,  and  engaged  their  own  persons  as  sureties  for  his. 
Charles  listened  to  their  earnest  remonstrances  with  the  utmost  coolness. 
As  he  now  stood  no  longer  in  need  of  their  services,  they  had  the  mortifi- 
cation to  find  that  their  former  obsequiousness  was  fore;otten,  and  little  regard 
paid  to  their  intercession.  He  was  ignorant,  he  told  them,  of  their  parti- 
cular or  private  transactions  with  the  landgrave,  nor  was  his  conduct  to  be 
regulated  by  any  engagements  into  which  they  had  thought  fit  to  enter ; 
though  he  knew  welfwhat  he  himself  had  promised,  which  was  not  that 
the  landgrave  should  be  exempt  from  all  restraint,  but  that  he  should  not 
foe  kept  a  prisoner  during  life.j  Having  said  this  with  a  peremptory  and 
decisive  tone,  he  put  an  end  to  the  conference ;  and  they  seeiiig  no  pioba- 

* 
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t  Aecordinf  to  several  historians  of  ^reat  luune,  the  emperor  in  his  treaty  with  the  landgniTO, 
stipulated  that  he  would  not  detain  him  in  any  {nison.  But  in  executing  the  deed,  which  was  written 
in  the  German  tonsue,  the  Imperial  ministen  fraudulently  substituted  the  word  neigevy  instead  of 
einigery  and  thus  the  treaty,  in  place  of  a  promise  that  ho  should  irat  be  detained  in  any  prison,  con- 
laliwd  only  an  en(^cment  Uiat  he  should  noC  be  detained  in  perpttual  imprfsoninent  Bnt  authors, 
eminent  for  historical  knowledge  and  critical  accuracy,  have  called  In  question  the  truth  of  this 
oommoii  story.  The  silence  of  Sleidan  with  regard  to  it,  as  well  as  its  not  being  mentioned  in  the 
▼arioos  nMflioriato  which  he  has  publlAed  concerning  the  landgrave*s  impriaoninentfOready  fltvour 
this  opinioji.  But  as  several  books  which  contain  the  inlbrmatioa  necessary  towards  discussing  tbta 
point  with  accuracy,  are  written  in  the  Crermnn  lancuai;e,  which  I  do  not  understand,  I  cannot  pre- 
tend to  inquire  Into  this  matter  with  the  same  predsioa  wherewith  I  have  endeavoured  to  settle 
■ome  other  controverted  Acts  which  have  occurred  In  the  coarae  of  thlt  history.  J3ee  SUvVi 
Corp.  10S8.    Modieim*a£cde8,Hi8t.voLU.p.l01,16a.    Sngl.  edition. 
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bility,  at  that  time,  of  making  any  impression  upon  the  emperor,  ivhc 
seemed  to  have  taken  this  resolution  deliberately,  and  to  be  obstinately  bent 
on  adhering  to  it,  were  obliged  to  acquaint  the  unfortunate  prisoner  with 
the  ill  success  of  their  endeavours  in  his  behalf.  The  disappointment  threw 
him  into  a  new  and  more  violent  transport  of  rage,  so  that  to  prevent  his 
proceeding  to  some  desperate  extremity,  the  elector  and  Maurice  oromised 
that  they  would  not  quit  the  emperor,  until,  by  the  frequency  and  fervour 
of  their  intercessions,  they  had  extorted  his  consent  to  set  him  free.  They 
accordingly  renewed  their  solicitations  a  few  days  afterwards,  but  found 
Charles  more  haughty  and  intractable  than  before,  and  were  warned  that 
if  they  touched  again  upon  a  subject  so  disagreeable,  and  with  regard  to 
which  he  had  determined  to  hear  nothing  farther,  he  would  instantly  give 
orders  to  convey  the  prisoner  into  Spain.  Afraid  of  hurtine  the  landgrave 
by  an  officious  or  ill-timed  zeal  to  serve  him,  they  not  only  desisted,  but 
left  the  court,  and  as  they  did  not  choose  to  meet  the  first  sallies  of  the 
landgrave's  rage  upon  his  learning  the  cause  of  their  departure,  they 
informed  him  of  it  by  a  letter,  wherein  they  exhorted  him  to  fulfil  all  that 
he  had  promised  to  the  emperor,  as  the  most  certain  means  of  procuring  a 
speedy  release. 

Whatever  violent  emotions  their  abandoning  his  cause  in  this  manner 
occasioned,  the  landgrave's  impatience  to  recover  liberty  made  him  follow 
their  advice.  He  paid  the  sum  which  had  been  imposed  on  him,  ordered 
his  fortresses  to  be  rase^^l,  and  renounced  all  alliances  which  could  give 
offence.  This  prompt  compliance  with  the  will  of  the  conqueror  produced 
no  effect.  He  was  still  guarded  with  the  same  vigilant  severity  f  and  being 
carried  about,  together  with  the  degraded  elector  of  Saxony,  wherever  the 
emperor  went,  their  disgrace  and  his  triumph  was  each  day  renewed.  The 
fortitude  as  well  as  equanimity,  with  which  the  elector  bore  these  repeated 
insults,  were  not  more  remarkable  than  the  landgrave's  fretfulncss  and 
impatience.  His  active  impetuous  mind  could  ill  brook  restraint ;  and 
reflection  upon  the  shameful  artifices,  by  which  he  had  been  decoyed  info 
that  situation,  as  well  as  indignation  at  the  injustice  with  which  he  wa» 
still  detained  in  it,  drove  him  often  to  the  wildest  excesses  of  passion. 

The  peof»le  of  the  different  cities,  to  whom  Charles  thus  wantonly  exposed 
those  illustrious  prisoners  as  a  public  spectacle,  were  sensibly  touched  with 
such  an  insult  onered  to  the  Germanic  body,  and  murmurea  loudly  at  this 
indecent  treatment  of  two  of  its  greatest  princes.  Thev  had  soon  other 
causes  of  complaint,  and  such  as  affected  them  more  nearly.  Charles  pro- 
ceeded to  ada  oppression  to  insult,  and  arrogating  to  himself  all  the  rights 
of  a  conqueror,  exercised  them  with  the  utmost  rigour.  He  ordered  his 
troops  to  seize  the  artilleiy  and  military  stores  belonging  to  such  as  had 
been  members  of  the  Smalkaldic  league,  and  having  collected  upwards  of^ 
five  hundred  pieces  of  cannon,  a  great  number  in  that  age,  he  sent  part  of 
them  into  the  Low-Countries,  part  into  Italy,  and  part  into  Spain,  in  order 
to  spread  by  this  means  the  fame  of  his  success,  and  that  they  might  ser\^ 
as  monuments  of  his  having  subdued  a  nation  hitherto  deemed  invincible 
He  then  levied,  by  his  sole  authority,  large  sums  of  money,  as  well  upon 
those  who  had  served  him  with  fidelity  during  the  war,  as  upon  such  as  nad 
been  in  arms  against  him ;  upon  the  former,  as  their  contingent  towards  a 
war,  which,  havhig  been  undertaken,  as  he  pretended,  for  the  common 
benefit,  ought  to  be  carried  on  at  the  common  chaise ;  upon  the  latter,  as 
a  fine  by  way  of  punishment  for  their  rebellion.  By  these  exactions,  lie 
amassed  above  one  million  six  hundred  thousand  crowns,  a  sum  which 
appeared  prodigious  in  the  sixteenth  century.  But  so  general  was  the  con- 
sternation whicn  had  seized  the  Germans  upon  his  rapid  success,  and  such 
the  dread  of  his  victorious  troops,  that  all  implicitly  obeyed  his  commands; 
though,  at  the  same  time,  these  extraordinaiy  stretches  of  power  greatly 
alainied  a  people  jealoos  of  their  privilege?^  and  habituated,  during  several 
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»,  to  consider  the  Imperial  authority  as  neither  extensive  nor  formidable 
^his  discontent  and  resentment,  bow  industriously  soever  thej  concealed 
tbem»  became  universal ;  and  the  more  these  passions  were  restrained  and 
kept  down  for  the  present,  the  more  likelv  were  they  to  burst  out  soon  with 
additional  violence. 

While  Qharles  jg^ave  law  to  the  Germans  like  a  conquered  people,  Fer- 
dinand treated  his  subjects  in  Bohemia  with  still  greater  rigour.    That 
kingdom  possessed  privileges  and  immunities  as  extensive  as  those  of 
any  nation  in  which  the  feu4al  institutions  were  established.    The  pre- 
rogative  of  their  kin^s  was  extremely  limited,  and  the  crown  itself  elective. 
Ferdinand,  when  raised  to  the  throne,  had  confirmed  their  liberties  with 
every  solemnity  prescribed  by  their  excessive  solicitude  for  the  security 
of  a  constitution  of  government  to  which  thej  were  extremely  attached. 
He  soon  began,  however,  to  be  weaiy  of  a  jurisdiction  so  much  circum 
scribed,  and  to  despise  a  sceptre  which  he  could  not  transmit  to  his  pos- 
terity; and  notwithstanding  all  his  former  engagements,  he  attempted  to 
overturn  the  constitution  from  its  foundations ;  that,  instead  of  an  elective 
kingdom,  he  might  render  it  hereditary.    But  the'  Bohemians  were  too 
high-spirited  tamely  to  relinquish  privileges  which  they  had  lor^  enjoyed. 
At  the  same  time,  many  of  them  having  embraced  toe  doctrines  of  the 
reformers,  the  seeds  ol   which  John  Huss  and  Jerome  of  Prague  had 
planted  in  their  country  about  the  beginning  of  the  preceding^  century, 
the  desire  of  acquirin&r  religious  liberty  mingled  itself  with  their  zeal  for 
their  civil  riephts;  ana  these  two  kindred  passions  heightening,  as  usual, 
each  other's  force,  precipitated  them  immediately  into  violent  measures. 
They  had  not  only  refused  to  serve  their  sovereign  against  the  confederates 
of  Smalkalde,  but  having  entered  into  a  close  alliance  with  the  elector  of 
Saxony,  they  had  bound  themselves,  by  a  solemn  association,  to  defend 
their  ancient  constitution ;  and  to  persist,  until  they  should  obtain  such 
additional  privileges  as  they  thought  necessary  towards  perfecting  the 
present  model  ot   their  government,  or  rendering  it  more  permanent. 
They  chose  Caspar  Phlug,  a  nobleman  of  distinction,  to  be  their  general ; 
and  raised  an  army  of  thirty  thousand  men  to  enforce  their  petitions.    But 
either  from  the  weakness  of  their  leader,  or  from  the  dissensions  in  a  great 
unwieldy  body,  which  having  united  hastily,  was  not  thoroughly  com- 
pacted, or  from  some  other  unknown  cause,  the  subsequent  operations  of 
the  Bohemians  bore  no  proportion  to  the  zeal  and  ardour  with  which  they 
took  their  first  resolutions.    They  suffered  themselves  to  be  amused  so 
long  with  negotiations  and  overtures  of  different  kinds,  that  before  they 
could  enter  Saxony,  the  battle  of  Muhlberg  was  fought,  the  elector 
deprived  of  his  dignity  and  territories,  the  landgrave  confined  to  close 
custody,  and  the  league  of  Smalkalde  entirely  dissipated.    The  same 
dread  of  the  emperor^  power  which  had  seized  the  rest  of  the  Germans, 
reached  them.    As  soon  as  their  sovereign  approached  with  a  body  of 
Imperial  troops,  they  instantly  dispersed,  thinking  of  nothing  but  how  to 
atone  for  their  past  guilt,  and  to  acquire  some  nope  of  foiigiveness  by  a 
prompt  submission.    But  Ferdinand,  who  entered  his  dominions  full  of 
that  implacable  resentment  which  inflames  monarchs  whose  authority  has 
been  despised,  was  not  to  be  mollified  by  the  late  repentance  and  involun- 
tary return  of  rebellious  subjects  to  their  duly.    He  even  heard,  unmoved, 
the  entreaties  and  tears  of^the  citizens  of  Prague,  who  appeared  before 
him  in  the  posture  of  suppliants,  and  implored  for  mercy.    The  sentence 
which  he  pronounced  against  them  was  rigorous  to  extremity ;  he  abolished 
many  of  their  privileges,  he  abridged  others,  and  new-modelled  the  consti- 
tution according  to  his  pleasure.    He  condemned  to  death  many  of  those 
who  had  been  most  active  in  forming  the  late  association  against  him,  and 
punished  a  still  greater  number  with  confiscation  of  their  goods,  or  perpe- 
fual  banishment.    He  obliged  all  his  subjects,  of  every  condition,  to  give 
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up  their  arms  to  be  deposited  in  forts  where  he  planted  garrisons ;  and  aflet 
disarming  his  people,  be  loaded  them  with  new  and  exorbitant  taxes. 
Thus,  by  an  ill-conducted  and  unsuccessful  effort  to  extend  their  priyilef es, 
the  Bofciemians  not  only  enlarged  the  sphere  of  the  royal  prerogative,  when 
they  intended  to  have  circumscribed  it,  but  they  almost  annihilated  those 
liberties  which  they  aimed  at  establishing  on  a  broader  and  more  secure 
foundation.* 

The  emperor,  having  now  humbled,  and,  as  he  imagined,  subdued  the 
Independent  and  stubborn  spirit  of  the  Germans  by  the  terror  of  arms  and 
the  rigour  of  punishment,  held  a  diet  at  Augsburg,  in  order  to  compose 
finally  the  controversies  with  regard  to  religion,  which  had  so  long  dis- 
turbed the  empire.  'He  durst  not,  however,  trust  the  determination  of  a 
matter  so  interesting  to  the  free  suffrage  of  the  Germans,  broken  as  their 
minds  now  were  to  subjection.  He  entered  the  city  at  the  head  of  his 
Spanish  troops,  and  assigned  them  quarters  there.  The  rest  of  his  sddiers 
he  cantonea  in  the  acQacent  villages :  so  that  the  members  of  the  diet, 
while  they  carried  on  their  deliberations,  were  surrounded  by  the  same 
army  which  had  overcome  thehr  counti^rmen.  Immediately  after  his 
public  entiy,  Charles  gave  a  proof  of  the  violence  with  which  he  intended 
to  proceed.  He  took  possession  by  force  of  the  cathedral,  together  with 
one  of  the  principal  churches ;  and  his  priests  having,  by  various  cere- 
monies, punfied  them  from  the  pollution  with  which  they  supposed  the 
unhallowed  ministrations  of  the  protestants  to  have  defiled  them,  they  re:: 
established  with  great  pomp  the  rites  of  the  Romish  worship.! 

The  concourse  of  memoers  to  this  diet  was  extraordmanr ;  the  im- 
portance of  the  affairs  concerning  which  it  was  to  deliberate,  added  to  the 
tear  of  giving  offence  to  the  emperor  by  an  absence  which  lay  open  to 
misconstructbn,  brought  together  almost  all  the  princes,  nobles,  and  repre- 
sentatives of  cities  who  had  a  right  to  sit  in  that  assembly.  The  emperor^ 
in  the  speech  with  which  he  opened  the  meeting,  called  their  attention 
immediately  to  that  point,  which  seemed  chie^  to  merit  it.  Having 
mentioned  the  fatal  effects  of  the  religious  dissensions  which  had  arisen  in 
Germany,  and  taken  notice  of  his  own  unwearied  endeavours  to  procure  a 
general  council,  which  alone  could  provide  a  remedy  adequate  to  those 
evils,  he  exhorted  them  to  recognise  its  authont]^,  and  to  acquiesce  m  the 
decisions  of  an  assembly  to  which  they  had  originally  appealed,  as  having 
the  sole  right  of  iudgment  in  the  case. 

But  the  council,  to  which  Charles  wished  them  to  refer  all  their  contro- 
versies, had,  by  this  time,  undergone  a  violent  change.  The  fear  and 
jealousy,  with  which  the  emperor*s  first  successes  against  the  confederates 
of  Smalkalde  had  inspired  the  pope,  continued  to  increase.  Not  satisfied 
with  attempth^  to  retard  the  progress  of  the  Imperial  arms,  by  the  sudden 
recall  of  his  troops,  Paul  began  to  consider  the  emperor  as  an  enemy,  the 
weieht  of  whose  power  he  must  soon  feel,  and  against  whom  he  could 
not  be  too  hasty  in  taking  precautions.  He  foresaw  that  the  immediate 
effect  of  the  emperor's  acquiring  absolute  power  in  Germany,  would  be  to 
lender  him  entirely  master  of  all  the  decisions  of  the  council,  if  it  should 
continue  to  meet  m  Trent  It  was  dangerous  to  allow  a  monarch,  so 
ambitious,  to  get  the  command  of  this  formidable  engine,  which  he  might 
employ  at  pleasure  to  limit  or  overturn  the  papal  authority.  As  the  only 
method  of  preventing  this,  he  determined  to  remove  the  council  to  some 
city  more  iramediatefy  under  his  own  jurisdiction,  and  at  a  greater  dfetance 
from  the  terror  of  the  emperor's  anns,  or  the  reach  of  his  influence.  An 
incident  fortunately  occurred,  which  gave  this  measure  the  appearance  of 
beii^  necessaiy.  One  or  two  of  the  fathers  of  tfie  council,  together  with 
aome  of  their  domestics,  happening  to  die  suddenly,  the  physicians,  deceived 
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hj  the  aymptoms,  or  suboroed  by  the  pope^s  legates,  pronounced  the 
distemper  to  be  infectious  and  pestilential.  Some  of  the  prelates^  struck 
with  a  panic,  retired ;  others  were  impatient  to  be  gone  ;  and  after  a  short 
consultation,  the  council  was  translated  to  Bologna  [March  11],  a  city 
subject  to  the  pope.  All  the  bishops  in  the  Imperial  interest  warmly 
opposed  this  resolution,  as  taken  without  necessity,  and  founded  on  false  or 
frivolous  pretexts.  All  the  Spanish  prelates,  ana  most  of  the  Neapolitan, 
by  the  emperor's  express  command, remained  at  Trent:  the  rest,  to  the 
number  of  thirty-four,  accompanying  the  legates  to  Bologna.  Thus  a 
schism  commenced  in  that  Teiy  assembly,  which  had  been  called  to  heal 
the  divisions  of  Christendom ;  the  fathers  of  Bologna  inveighed  against 
those  who  staid  at  Trent,  as  contumacious  and  regardless  of  the  Dope's 
authority;  while  the  other  accused  them  of  being  so  Tar  intimidated  oy  the 
iears  of  imaginary  danger,  as  to  remove  to  a  place  where  their  consulta- 
tions could  prove  of  no  service  towards  re-estaolishing  peace  and  order  in 
Germany.* 

The  emperor,  at  the  same  time,  employed  all  his  interest  to  procure 
the  return  of  the  council  to  Trent.  But  raul,  who  highly  applauded  his 
own  sagacity  in  having  taken  a  step  which  put  it  cut  of  Charles's  power 
to  acquue  the  direction  of  that  assembly,  paid  no  regard  to  a  request,  the 
object  of  which  was  so  extremely  obvious.  The  summer  was  consumed 
in  fruitless  negotiations  with  respect  to  this  point,  the  importunity  of  the 
one  and  the  obstinacy  of  the  other  daily  increasing.  At  last,  an  event 
happened  which  widened  the  breach  irreparably,  and  rendered  the  pope 
utterly  averse  from  listening  to  any  proposal  that  came  from  the  emperor. 
Charles,  as  has  been  already  observed,  had  so  violently  exasperated 
Peter  Lewis  Famese,  the  pope's  son,  by  refusing  to  grant  him  the  inves- 
titure of  Parma  and  Placentia,  that  he  had  watched  ever  since  that  time 
with  all  the. vigilance  of  resentment  for  an  opportunity  of  revene^ing  that 
injuiy.  He  had  endeavoured  to  precipitate  toe  pope  into  open  nostilities 
against  the  emoeror,  and  had  earnestly  solicited  the  king  of  France  to 
invade  Italy.  His  hatred  and  resentment  extended  to  all  tnose  whom  he 
knew  that  the  emperor  favoured,  he  did  every  ill  office  in  his  power  to 
Gonzaea,  governor  of  Milan,  and  had  encouraged  Fiesco  in  his  attempt 
upon  me  life  of  Andrew  Doria,  because  both  Gonzaga  and  Doria  pos- 
sessed a  great  degree  of  the  emperor's  esteem  and  confidence.  His 
malevolence  and  secret  intrigues  were  not  unknown  to  the  emperor,  who 
could  not  be  more  desirous  to  take  vengeance  on  him,  than  Gonzaga  and 
Doria  were  to  be  employed  as  his  instruments  in  inflicting  it.  Famese, 
by  the  profligacy  of  nis  life,  and  by  enormities  of  every  kind,  equal  to 
those  committed  by  the  worst  tyrants  who  have  disgraced  human  nature, 
had  rendered  himself  so  odious,  that  it  was  thought  any  violence  whatever 
might  be  lawfully  attempted  against  him.  Gonzaga  and  Doria  soon 
found  among  his  own  subjects,  persons  who  were  eager,  and  even  deemed 
it  meritorious,  to  lend  their  hanos  in  such  a  service.  As  Famese,  animated 
with  the  jealousy  which  usually  possesses  petty  sovereigns,  had  employed ' 
all  the  cruelty  and  fraud,  whereby  they  encleavour  to  supply  their  defect 
of  power,  in  order  to  humble  and  extirpate  the  nobility  subject  to  his 

fovemment,  five  noblemen  of  the  greatest  distinction  in  Placentia  com- 
ined  to  avenge  the  injuries  which  they  themselves  had  sufiered,  as  well 
as  those  which  he  had  offered  to  their  order.  They  formed  their  plan  in 
conjunction  with  Gonzaga  :  but  it  remains  uncertain  whether  he  originally 
suggested  the  scheme  to  tnem,  or  only  approved  of  what  they  proposed, 
and  co-operated  in  canying  it  on.  They  concerted  all  the  previous 
steps  with  such  foresight,  conducted  their  intrigues  with  such  secrecy,  and 
dbplayed  such  courage  in  the  execution  of  their  design,  that  it  may  be 
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ranked  among  the  most  audacious  deeds  of  that  nature  mentioned  in 
history.  One  body  of  the  conspirators  surprised,  at  mid-day  [Sept.  10], 
the  gates  of  the  citadel  of  Placentia  where  Famese  resided,  overpowered 
his  guards,  and  murdered  him.  Another  party  of  them  made  themselves 
masters  of  the  town,  and  called  upon  their  fellow-citizens  to  take  arms, 
in  order  to  recover  their  liberty.  The  multitude  ran  towards  the  citadel, 
from  which  three  great  guns,  a  signal  concerted  with  Gonzaga,  had  been 
fired  ;  and  before  tney  could  guess  the  cause  or  the  authors  of  the  tumult, 
they  saw  the  lifeless  body  of  the  tyrant  hanging  by  the  heels  from  one  of 
the  windows  of  the  citadel.  But  so  universally  detestable  had  he  become, 
that  not  one  expressed  any  sentiment  of  concern  at  such  a  sad  reverse  of 
fortune,  or  discovered  the  least  indignation  at  this  ignominious  treatment 
of  a  sovereign  prince.  The  exultation  at  the  success  of  the  conspiracy 
was  general,  and  all  applauded  the  actors  in  it  as  the  deUverers  ot  their 
country.  The  body  was  tumbled  into  the  ditch  that  surrounded  the 
citadel,  and  exposed  to  the  insults  of  the  rabble  ;  the  rest  of  the  citizens 
l-ctumed  to  their  usual  occupations,  as  if  nothing  extraordinary  had  hap- 
pened. 

Before  next  morning,  a  body  of  troops  arriving  from  the  frontieis  of  the 
Milanese,  where  they  nad  been  postea  in  expectation  of  the  event,  took 
possession  of  the  city  in  the  emperor's  name,  and  reinstated  the  inhabitants 
in  the  possession  of  their  ancient  privileges.  Parma,  which  the  Impe- 
rialists attempted  likewise  to  surprise,  was  saved  b^r  the  vigilance  and 
fidelity  of  the  officers  whom  Famese  had  intrusted  with  the  command  of 
the  garrison.  The  death  of  a  son  whom,  notwithstanding  his  infamous 
vices,  Paul  loved  with  an  excess  of  parental  tenderness,  overwhelmed 
him  with  the  deepest  affliction  ;  and  the  loss  of  a  city  of  such  consequence 
as  Placentia,  greatly  embittered  his  sorrow.  He  accused  Gonzaga,  m 
open  consistory,  of  having  committed  a  cruel  murder,  in  order  to  prepare 
the  way  for  an  unjust  usurpation,  and  immediately  demanded  of  the 
emperor  satisfaction  for  both  ;  for  the  former,  by  the  punishment  of  Gon- 
zaga ;  for  the  latter,  by  the  restitution  of  Placentia  to  his  |;randson, 
Octavia,  its  rightiiil  owner.  But  Charles,  who,  rather  than  quit  a  prize 
of  such  value,  was  wiUing  not  onl^  to  expose  himself  to  the  imputation 
of  being  accessary  to  the  crime  Avhich  had  given  an  opportiuiity  of  seizing 
it,  but  to  bear  the  infamy  of  defrauding  his  own  son-in-law  of  the  inhen- 
tancc  which  belonged  to  him,  eluded  all  his  solicitations,  and  determined 
to  keep  possession  of  the  city,  together  with  its  territories.* 

This  resolution,  flowing  from  an  ambition  so  rapacious,  as  to  be  restrained 
by  no  consideration  either  of  decency  or  justice,  transported  the  pope  so 
far  beyond  his  usual  moderation  and  prudence,  that  he  was  eager  to  take 
arms  aeainst  the  emperor,  in  order  to  be  avenged  on  the  murderers  of  bis 
son,  and  to  recover  the  inheritance  wrested  m>m  his  family.  Conscious, 
however,  of  his  own  inability  to  contend  with  such  an  enemj,  he  warmly 
solicited  the  French  king  ana  the  republic  of  Venice  to  iofn  in  an  offensive 
league  against  Charles.  But  Henry  was  intent  at  that  time  on  other 
objects.  His  ancient  allies,  the  Scots,  having  been  defeated  by  the  Eng- 
lish in  one  of  the  greatest  battles  ever  fought  between  these  two  rival 
nations,  he  was  about  to  send  a  numerous  body  of  veteran  troops  into  that 
country,  as  well  to  preserve  it  from  being  conquered,  as  to  ^ain  the  acqui- 
sition of  a  new  kir^dom  to  the  French  monarchy,  by  marrying  his  son  the 
dauphin  to  the  young  queen  of  Scotland.  An  undertaking  accompanied 
with  such  mani/est  advantages,  the  success  of  which  appeared  to  be  so 
certain,  was  not  to  be  relinquished  for  the  remote  prospect  of  benefit  fiom 
»n  alliance  depending  upon  the  precarious  life  of  a  pope  of  fourscore, 
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who  had  nothing  at  heart  but  the  giatificatioD  of  his  own  pmate  leaent- 
ment  Instead,  therefore,  of  rushiog^  headlong  into  the  alliance  proposed, 
Henrj  amused  the  pope  with  suth  general  professions  and  piomiaesy  as 
mi^ht  keep  him  from  any  thoughts  of  endeavouring  to  accommodate  his 
di&rences  with  the  emperor,  but  at  the  same  time  he  avoided  any  such 
eng^^ment  as  might  occasion  an  immediate  rupture  with  Charles,  or 
precipitate  him  into  a  war  for  which  he  was  not  prepared.'  The  Vene- 
tians, though  much  alarmed  at  seeing  Placcntia  in  the  hands  of  the  Impe- 
rialists, imitated  the  wary  conduct  of  the  French  king,  as  it  nearly 
resembled  the  spirit  which  usually  regulated  their  own  conduct.* 

But  though  the  pope  found  that  it  was  not  in  his  power  to  kindle  imme- 
diately the  flames  of  war,  he  did  not  foiget  the  injuries  which  he  was 
obliged  for  the  present  to  endure  ;  resentment  settlecf  deeper  in  his  mind, 
and  became  more  rancorous  in  proportion  as  he  felt  tlie  difficulty  of  grati- 
fying it.  It  was  while  these  sentiments  of  enmity  were  in  full  force,  and 
the  desire  of  vengeance  at  its  height,  that  the  diet  of  Augsbuig,  by  the 
emperor's  command,  petitioned  the  pope,  in  the  name  of  the  whole  Gei^ 
manic  body,  to  enjoin  the  prelates  who  had  retired  to  Bologna  to  return 
again  to  Trent,  and  to  renew  their  deliberations  in  that  place.  Charles 
had  been  at  great  pains  in  bringing  the  members  to  join  in  this  request. 
Having  observed  a  considerable  variety  of  sentiments  among  the  protes- 
tants  with  respect  to  the  submission  wbich  he  had  required  to  the  decrees 
of  the  council,  some  of  them  being  altogether  intractable,  while  otfcler& 
were  ready  to  acknowledge  its  right  of  jurisdiction  upon  certain  conditions, 
he  employed  all  his  address  in  order  to  gain  or  to  divide  them.  He 
threatened  and  overawed  the  elector  Palatine,  a  weak  prince,  and  afraid 
that  the  emperor  might  inflict  on  him  the  punishment  to  which  be  had 
made  himself  liable  by  the  assistance  that  he  had  given  to  the  confede- 
rates of  Smalkalde.  The  hope  of  procuring  liberty  for  the  landgrave, 
together  with  the  formal  confirmation  of  his  own  electoral  dignity,  over- 
came Maurice's  scruples,  or  prevented  him  from  opposing  what  be  knew 
would  be  agreeable  to  the  emperor.  The  elector  of  Braiidenbuij^h,  less 
influenced  by  religious  zeal  than  an^  prince  of  that  age,  was  easily  induced 
to  imitate  their  example,  in  assenting  to  all  that  the  emperor  required. 
ThQ  deputies  of  the  cities  remained  still  4o  be  brought  over.  They  were 
more  tenacious  of  their  principles,  and  though  every  thing  that  could 
operate  either  on  their  hopes  or  tears  was  tried,  the  utmost  that  th^ 
would  piomise  was,  to  aclcnowledge  the  jurisdiction  of  the  council,  if 
effectual  provision  were  made  for  securing  to  the  divines  of  all  parties 
free  access  to  that  assembly,  with  entine  liberty  of  debate ;  and  if  all 
■points  in  controversy  were  decided  according  to  scripture,  and  the  uss^e 
of  the  primitive  church.  But  when  the  memorial  containing  this  decla- 
ration was  presented  to  the  emperor,  he  ventured  to  put  in  practice  a  very 
extraordinary  artifice.  Without  reading  the  paper,  or  taking  airy  notice 
of  the  conditions  on  which  they  had  insistea,  he  seemed  to  take  it  for 
Jl^ranted  tliat  they  had  compliea  with  his  demand,  and  gave  thanks  to 
^ne  deputies  for  their  full  and  unreserved  submission  to  the  decrees  of  the 
council  j,Oct.  9].  The  deputies,  though  astonislied  at  what  they  had 
heard,  did  not  attempt  to  9et  him  right,  both  parties  bein^  better  pleased 
Ihat  the  matter  should  remain  under  this  state  of  ambi^ity,  than  to  push 
for  an  explanation,  which  must  have  occasioned  a  dispute,  and  would 
have  led,  perhaps,  to  a  rupture.t 

Having  obtained  this  seeming  submission  from  the  membeis  of  the  diet 
to  the  authority  of  the  council,  Charles  employed  that  as  an  aigument  to 
enforce  their  petition  for  its  return  to  Trent.    But  the  pope,  £pom  the  8atl»- 
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faction  which  he  felt  in  mortifying  the  en]pax)r,  as  well  as  fioro  bis  own 
arenion  to  what  was  demanded,  resolved,  without  hesitation,  tiiat  hi9 
petition  should  nut  be  granted ;  though,  in  order  to  avoid  the  imputation 
of  being  influenced  wholly  by  resentment,  he  had  the  address  to  throw  it 
upon  the  fathers  at  Bologna,  to  put  a  direct  negative  upon  the  request. 
With  this  view  he  referred  to  their  consideration  the  petition  of  the  diet 
[Dec.  20],  and  they,  ready  to  confirm  by  their  assent  whatever  the  legates 
were  pleased  to  mctate,  declared  that  the  council  could  not,  consistently 
with  Its  dignity,  return  to  Trent,  unless  the  prelates  who,  by  remaining 
there,  had  discovered  a  schismatic  spirit,  would  first  repair  to  Bologna, 
and  ioin  their  brethren ;  and  that,  even  after  their  junction,  the  council 
could  not  renew  its  consultations  with  any  prospect  of  benefit  to  the 
church,  if  the  Germans  did  not  prove  their  mtention  of  obeying  it«  future 
decrees  to  be  sincere,  by  yielding  immediate  obedience  to  those  which 
it  had  already  passed.* 

This  answer  was  communicated  to  the  emperor  by  the  pope,  who  at  the 
same  time  exhorted  him  to  comply  with  demands  which  appeared  to  be 
so  reasonable.  But  Charles  was  better  acquainted  with  the  duplicity  of 
the  pope's  character  than  to  be  deceived  hy  such  a  gross  artifice ;  he 
knew  that  the  prelates  of  Bologna  durst  utter  no  sentiment  but  what  Paul 
inspired ;  and,  therefore,  overlooking  them  as  mere  tools  in  the  hand 
of  another,  he  considered  their  reply  as  a  full  discovery  of  the  pope's 
intentions.  As  he  could  no  longer  hope  to  acquire  such  an  ascendant  in  tbe 
council  as  to  render  it  subservient  to  his  own  plan,  he  saw  it  to  be  neces- 
sary that  Paul  should  not  have  it  in  his  power  to  turn  against  him  the 
authority  of  so  venerable  an  assembly.  In  wder  to  prevent  this,  he  sent  two 
Spanish  lawyers  to  Bolo^a  [Jan.  16,  1548],  who,  in  the  presence  of  the 
legates,  protested,  That  the  translation  of  the  council  to  that  place  had 
been  unnecessary,  and  founded  on  false  or  frivolous  pretexts ;  that  while 
it  continued  to  meet  there,  it  ought  to  be  deemed  an  unlawful  and  schis* 
matical  conventicle ;  that  all  its  aecisions  ought  of  course  to  be  held  as  null 
and  invalid ;  and  that  since  the  pope,  together  with  the  corrupt  ecclesias- 
tics  who  depended  on  him,  had  abandoned  the  care  of  the  church,  the 
emperor,  as  its  protector,  would  employ  all  the  power  which  God  had 
cmnmitted  to  him,  in  order  to  preserve  it  from  those  calamities  with  which 
it  was  threatened.  A  few  days  after  [Jan.  23],  the  Imperial  ambassador 
at  Rome  demanded  an  audience  of  the  pope,  and  in  presence  of  all  the 
cardinals,  as  well  as  forei^i  ministers,  protested  against  the  proceedings  of 
the  prelates  at  Bologna,  in  terms  equally  harsh  and  disrespect fuLf 

It  was  not  lonr  before  Charles  proceeded  to  cany  these  threats,  which 
greatly  alarmed  Doth  the  pope  and  council  at  Bologna,  into  execution.  He 
Jet  the  diet  know  the  ill  success  of  his  endeavours  to  procure  a  favourable 
answer  to  their  petition,  and  that  the  pope,  equally  regardless  of  their 
entreaties,  and  of  his  services  to  the  church,  had  refused  to  gratify  them 
by  allowing  the  council  to  meet  again  at  Trent ;  that,  though  all  hope  ^ 
holding  this  assembly  in  a  place,  where  they  might  look  tor  freedom  of 
debate  and  judgment,  was  not  to  be  given  up,  the  prc»pect  of  it  was,  at 
present,  distant  and  uncertain  ;  that  in  the  mean  time,  Germany  was  torn 
in  pieces  by  religious  dissensions,  the  purity  of  the  faith  corrupted,  and  the 
minds  of  the  people  disquieted  with  a  multiplicity  of  new  opinions  and 
controversies  formerly  unknown  among  Christians ;  that,  moved  by  the 
duty  which  he  owed  to  them  as  their  sovereign,  and  to  the  church  as  its 
protector,  he  had  employed  some  divines  of  known  abilities  and  learning, 
to  prepare  a  system  of  doctrine,  to  which  all  should  conform,  until  a  coun- 
cil, such  as  they  wished  for,  could  be  convocated.    This  system  was  com- 
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piled  by  Pflug,  Helding^,  and  Agricola,  of  whorn  the  two  fonner  were  dig^- 
Ditaries  in  the  Romish  church,  but  remarkable  lor  their  pacific  and  healing' 
spirit ;  the  last  was  a  protestant  divine,  suspected,  not  without  reason,  of 
hayirf;  been  pined  by  bribes  and  promises,  to  betray  or  mislead  his  party 
on  this  occasion.  The  articles  presented  to  the  diet  of  Ratisbon  in  the 
year  one  thousand  five  hundrea  and  forty-one,  in  order  to  reconcile  the 
contending  parties,  served  as  a  model  for  the  present  work.  But  as  the 
emperor's  situation  was  much  chang^ed  since  that  time,  and  he  found  it  no 
lonjjTer  necessary  to  manap  the  protestants  with  the  same  delicacy  23  at 
that  juncture,  the  concessions  in  their  favour  were  not  now  so  numerous, 
nor  (fid  they  extend  to  points  of  so  much  consequence.  The  treatise  con- 
tained a  complete  system  of  theology,  conformable  in  almost  every  article 
to  the  tenets  of  the  Komish  church,  though  expressed,  for  the  most  part,  in 
the  softest  words,  or  in  scriptural  phrases,  or  in  terms  of  studied  ambiguity. 
Every  doctrine,  however,  peculiar  to  popery,  was  retained,  ana  the 
observation  of  all  the  rites,  which  the  protestants  condemned  as  inventions 
of  men  introduced  into  the  worship  ot  God,  was  enjoined.  With  regard 
to  two  points  only,  some  relaxation  in  the  rigour  of  opinion  as  well  as  some 
latitude  in  the  practice  were  admitted.  Such  ecclesiastics  as  had  married, 
and  would  not  put  awa^  their  wives,  were  allowed,  nevertheless,  to  per- 
form all  the  functions  01  their  sacred  office ;  and  those  provinces  which 
had  been  accustomed  to  partake  of  the  cup  as  well  as  of  the  bread  in  the 
sacrament  of  the  Lord's  supper,  were  still  indulged  in  the  privilege  of  re- 
ceiving both.  Even  these  were  declared  to  be  concessions  for  the  sake  of 
peace,  and  fi[ranted  only  for  a  season,  in  compliance  with  the  weakness  or 
prejudices  of  their  countrymen.* 

This  s^p'stem  of  doctrine,  known  afterwards  bv  the  name  of  the  Interim^ 
because  it  contained  temporary  regulations,  wnich  were  to  continue  no 
longer  in  force  than  until  a  free  general  council  could  be  held,  the  empe- 
ror presented  to  the  diet  [May  15j,  with  a  pompous  declaration  of  his  sin- 
cere intention  to  re-establish  tranquillity  and  order  in  the  church,  as  well 
as  of  his  hopes  that  their  adopting  these  regulations  v/ould  contribute 
greatly  to  bnng  about  that  desirable  event.  It  was  read  in  presence  of 
tne  diet,  acconiing  to  form.  As  soon  as  it  was  finished,  the  archbishop 
of  Mentz,  president  of  the  electoral  college,  rose  up  hastily ;  and  having 
thanked  the  emperor  for  his  unwearied  ami  pious  endeavours  in  order  to 
restore  peace  to  the  church,  he,  in  the  name  of  the  diet,  signified  their 
approbation  of  the  system  of  doctrine  which  had  been  read,  toe;ether  with 
their  resolution  of  conforming  to  it  in  every  particular.  The  whole  assem- 
bly was  amazed  at  a  declaration  so  unprecedented  and  unconstitutional,  as 
well  as  at  the  elector's  presumption  in  pretending  to  deliver  the  sense  of 
the  diet,  upon  a  point  which  had  not  hitherto  been  the  subject  of  consulta- 
tion or  debate.  But  not  one  member  had  the  courage  to  contradict  what 
the  eleetor  had  said ;  some  beii^  overawed  by  fear,  others  remaining 
silent  through  complaisance.  The  emperor  held  the  archbishop's  declara- 
tion to  be  a  full  constitutional  ratification  of  the  Interim,  and  prepared  to 
enforr^e  the  observance  of  it,  as  a  decree  of  the  empire.t 

During  this  diet,  the  wife  and  children  of  tne  landgrave,  warmly 
•eoonded  by  Maurice  of  Saxony,  endeavoured  to  interest  tne  members  in 
behalf  of  that  unhappy  prince,  who  still  languished  in  confinement.  But 
Chaiies,  who  did  not  choose  to  be  brought  under  the  necessity  of  rejecting 
any  request  that  came  from  such  a  resectable  body,  in  order  to  preve>it 
their  representations,  laid  before  the  diet  an  account  of  his  transactions 
with  the  landgrave,  together  with  the  motives  which  had  at  first  induced 
him  to  detain  that  prince  in  custody,  and  which  rendered  it  prudent,  as  he 
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allej^d,  to  keep  him  still  under  restraint.  It  was  no  easy  matter  to  give 
any  good  reason  for  an  action,  incapable  of  being;  justified.  But  be  thou}2^ht 
the  most  frivolous  pretexts  might  be  produced  in  an  assembly  the  mem- 
bers of  which  were  willing  to  to  deceived,  and  afraid  of  notbine  so  much 
as  of  discoverii^  that  they  saw  his  conduct  in  its  true  colours,  ms  account 
of  his  own  conduct  was  accordingly  admitted  to  be  fully  satisfactory,  and 
after  some  feeble  entreaties  that  ne  would  extend  his  clemency  to  his  un- 
'  fbrtunate  prisoner,  the  landgrave's  concerns  were  no  more  mentioned.* 

In  order  to  counterbalance  the  unfavourable  impression  which  this 
inflexible  rigour  might  make,  Charles,  as  a  proof  that  nis  gratitude  was  no 
less  permanent  and  unchangeable  than  his  resentment,  invested  Maurice  in 
the  electoral  dignity,  with  all  the  legal  formalities.  The  ceremony  was 
performed,  with  extraordinary  pomp,  in  an  open  court,  so  near  the  apart- 
ment in  which  the  degraded  elector  was  kept  a  prisoner,  diat  he  could 
view  it  from  his  windows.  Even  this  insult  did  not  ruffle  his  usual  tran- 
quillity; and  turning  his  eyes  that  way,  he  beheld  a  prosperous  rival 
receiving  those  ensigns  of  dignity  of  which  he  had  been  stripped,  without 
uttering  one  sentiment  unbecoming  the  fortitude  that  he  had  preserved 
amidst  all  his  calamities.! 

Immediately  after  the  dissolution  of  the  diet,  the  emperor  ordered  the 
Interim  to  be  published  in  the  German  as  well  as  Latin  language.  It 
met  with  the  usual  reception  of  conciliating  schemes,  when  proposed  to 
men  heated  with  disputation ;  both  parties  declaimed  against  it  with 
equal  violence.  The  protestants  condemned  it  as  a  system  containing  the 
grossest  errors  of  popery,  di^uised  with  so  little  art,  that  it  could  impose 
only  on  the  most  ignorant,  or  on  those  who,  by  wilfully  shuttii^  their 
eyes,  favoured  the  deception.  The  papists  inveighed  against  it,  as  a 
work  in  which  some  doctrines  of  the  church  were  impiously  given  up, 
others  meanly  concealed,  and  all  of  them  delivered  in  terms  calculated 
rather  to  deceive  the  unwary,  than  to  instruct  the  ignorant,  or  to  reclaim 
such  as  were  enemies  to  the  truth.  While  the  Lutheran  divines  fiercely 
attacked  it  on  the  one  hand,  the  general  of  the  Dominicans  with  no  less 
vehemence  impi^^d  it  on  the  other.  But  at  Rome,  as  soon  as  the  con- 
tents of  the  Interim  came  to  be  known,  the  indignation  of  the  courtiers  and 
ecclesiastics  rose  to  the  greatest  height.  They  exclaimed  against  the 
emperor*s  profane  encroachment  on  the  sacerdotal  function,  in  presuming, 
witn  the  concurrence  of  an  assembly  of  laymen,  to  define  articles  of  faim 
and  to  regulate  modes  of  worship.  They  compared  this  rash  deed  to  that 
of  Uzziah,  who,  with  an  unhallowed  hand,  had  touched  the  ark  of  God ; 
or  to  the  bold  attempts  of  those  emperors,  who  had  rendered  their 
memory  detestable,  by  endeavouring  to  model  the  Christian  church 
according  to  their  pleasure.  They  even  affected  to  find  out  a  resemblance 
between  the  emperor's  conduct'  and  that  of  Henry  VIII.,  and  expressed 
their  fear  of  his  imitating  the  example  of  that  apostate,  by  usurping  the 
title  as  well  as  jurisdiction  belonging  to  the  head  of  the  church.  All, 
therefore,  contended  with  one  voice,  that  as  the  foundations  of  ecclesiasti- 
cal authority  were  now  shaken,  and  the  whole  fabric  ready  to  be  over- 
turned by  a  new  enemy,  some  powerful  method  of  defence  should  be  pro- 
vided, and  a  vigorous  resistance  must  be  made,  in  the  beginning,  before  be 
grew  too  formidable  to  be  opposed. 

The  pope,  whose  judgment  was  improved  by  longer  experience  in  great 
transactions,  as  well  as  by  a  more  extensive  observation  of  human  a&irs, 
viewed  the  matter  with  more  acute  discernment,  and  derived  comfort  from 
the  very  circumstance  which  filled  them  with  apprehension.  He  was 
afstonished  that  a  prince  of  such  superior  sagacity  as  the  emperor,  should 
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be  80  intoxicated  with  a  sirig^Ie  victory,  as  to  imagine  that  he  might  are 
law  to  mankind,  and  decide  even  in  those  matters,  with  r^^aid  to  wnich 
thej  are  most  impatient  of  dominion.  He  saw  that  by  joinin|^  anj  one  of 
the  contending  parties  in  Germany,  Ciiarles  might  have  had  it  m  his  power 
to  have  oppressed  the  other,  but  that  the  presumption  of  success  haa  now 
inspired  him  with  the  vain  thought  of  his  being  able  to  domineer  over  both. 
He  foretold  that  a  system  which  all  attacked,  and  none  defended,  could  not 
be  of  long  duration :  and  that,  for  this  reason,  there  was  no  need  of  his 
mterposing  in  order  to  hasten  its  fall ;  for  as  soon  as  the  powerful  hand 
which  now  upheld  it  was  withdrawn,  it  would  sink  of  its  own  accord,  and 
be  forgotten,  for  ever.* 

The  emperor,  fond  of  his  own  plan,  adhered  to  his  resolution  of  cariy 
ing  it  into  full  execution.  But  though  the  elector  Palatine,  the  electoi  of 
Brandenburg,  and  Maurice,  influenced  by  th^  same  considerations  as 
formerly,  seemed  ready  to  yield  implicit  obedience  to  whatever  he  should 
enjoin,  he  met  not  everywhere  witn  a  like  obsequious  submission.  John 
marquis  of  Brandenbur?  Anspach,  although  he  had  taken  part  with  great 
zeal  in  the  war  a«^ainst  the  confederates  of  Smalkalde,  refused  to  renounce 
doctrines  which  he  held  to  be  sacred  ;  and  reminding  the  emperor  of  the 
repeated  promises  which  he  had  given  his  protestant  allies,  of  allowing 
them  the  free  exercise  of  their  reGgion,  he  claimed,  in  consequence  of 
these,  to  be  exempted  from  receiving  the  Interim.  Some  other  princes, 
also^  ventured  to  mention  the  same  scruples,  and  to  plead  the  same  indul- 
gence. But  on  this,  as  on  other  trying  occasions,  the  firmness  of  the  elector 
of  Saxony  was  most  distir^uished,  and  merited  the  highest  praise.  Charles, 
well  knowing  the  authority  of  his  example  with  all  the  protestant  party, 
laboured  wiOi  the  utmost  earnestness,  to  ^ain  his  approbation  of  the 
Interim,  and  by  employii^  sometimes  promises  of  setting  him  at  liberty, 
sometimes  threats  ot  treating  him  with  greater  harshness,  attempted  alter- 
nately to  work  upon  his  hopes  and  his  fears.  But  ^e  was  alike  regaitUess 
of  both.  AAer  having  declared  his  fixed  belief  in  the  doctrines  of  the 
reformation,  ''I  cannot  now,"  said  he,  ** in  my  old  age,  abandon  the  prin- 
ciples for  which  I  early  contended;  nbr,  in  order  to  procure  freedom 
during  a  few  declining  years,  will  I  betray  that  good  cause,  on  account  of 
which  I  have  suffered  so  much,  and  am  still  wiUing  to  suffer.  Better  for 
ine  to  enjoy,  in  this  solitude,  the  esteem  of  virtuous  men,  together  with 
the  approbation  of  my  own  conscience,  than  to  return  into  the  world,  with 
the  imputation  and  guilt  of  apostacy,  to  disgrace  and  embitter  the  remain^ 
der  of  my  days."  By  this  magnanimous  resolutioii,  he  set  his  countrymen 
a  pattern  of  conduct  so  very  different  from  that  which  the  emperor  wished 
him  to  have  exhibited  to  them,  that  it  drew  upon  him  fresh  marks  of  his 
displeasure.  The  rigour  of  bis  confinement  was  increased ;  the  number 
of  nis  servants  abridf^ed ;  the  Lutheran  clergymen,  who  had  hitherto  been 
permitted  to  attend  him,  were  dismissed  ;  ana  even  the  books  of  devotion, 
which  had  been  his  chief  consolation  during  a  tedious  imprisonment,  were 
taken  from  him.t  The  landgrave  of  Hesse,  his  companion  in  misfortune, 
did  not  maintain  the  same  constancy.  His  patience  and  fortitude  were 
both  so  much  exhausted  by  the  length  of  his  confinement,  that,  willing  to 
purchase  freedom  at  any  price,  he  wrote  to  the  emperor,  offering  not  only 
to  approve  of  the  Intenm,  but  to  yield  an  unreserved  submission  to  his 
will  m  every  other  particular.  But  Charles  who  knew  that  whatever 
course  the  landgrave  mieht  hold,  neither  his  example  nor  his  authority 
would  prevail  on  his  children  or  subjects  to  receive  the  Interim,  paid  ;io 
regard  to  his  offers.  He  was  kept  confined  as  strictly  as  ever ;  ana  while 
be  suffered  the  cruel  mortification  of  having  bis  conduct  set  in  contrast  to 
that  of  the  elector,  he  derived  not  the  smallest  benefit  from  the  mean  step 
which  exposed  him  to  such  deserved  oensure.|  } 
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But  it  was  ID  tbe  Im^risA  cities  that  Charies  met  with  the  most  violent 
opposition  to  tbe  Interim.  These  small  commonweaJthsy  the  citizens  of 
which  were  accustomed  to  liberty  and  indei)endence,  had  embraced  the 
doctrines  of  the  reformation  when  they  were  tirst  published,  with  remarka- 
ble eagerness ;  the  bold  spirit  of  innovation  being  peculiarly  suited  to  the 
genius  of  free  government.  Amone  them,  the  protestant  teachers  had 
made  the  greatest  number  of  proselytes.  Tbe  most  eminent  divines  of 
the  party  were  settled  in  them  as  pastors.  By  having  the  direction  of 
the  schools  and  other  seminaries  of  leaminffi  thev  had  trained  up  disciples, 
'>vho  were  as  well  instructed  in  the  articles  of  their  faith,  as  they  were 
zealous  to  defend  them.  Such  persons  were  not  to  be  guided  by  example, 
or  swayed  by  authority  ^  but  having  been  taught  to  employ  their  own 
undentanding  in  examming  and  deciding  with  respect  to  the  points  in 
controversy,  they  thought  that  they  were  both  qualified  and  entitled  to 
judge  for  themselves.  As  soon  as  the  contents  of  the  Interim  were  known, 
they,  with  one  voice,  joined  in  refusing  to  admit  it.  Augsbuig,  Ulm, 
Strasbuig,  Constance,  Bremen,  Magdeburg,  together  with  many  other 
towns  of  less  note,  presented  remonstrances  to  tbe  emperor,  setting;  forth 
the  irree^ular  and  unconstitutional  manner  in  which  the  Interim  had  been 
enacted,  and  beseeching  him  not  to  offer  such  violence  to  their  consciences, 
as  to  require  their  assent  to  a  form  of  doctrine  and  woiship,  wnich  appeared 
to  them  repu^ant  to  the  express  precepts  of  the  divine  law.  But  Charles 
havinc;  prevailed  on  so  many  princes  ol  the  empire  to  approve  of  his  new 
model,  was  not  much  moved  hj  the  representations  of  those  cities,  which, 
how  formidable  soever  they  might  have  proved,  if  they  could  have  been 
formed  into  one  body,  lay  so  remote  from  each  other,  that  it  was  easy  to 
oppress  them  separately,  before  it  was  passible  for  tliem  to  unite. 

In  order  to  accomplish  this,  the  emperor  saw  it  to  be  requisite  that  'his 
measures  should  be  vigorous,  and  executed  with  such  rapidity  as  to  allow 
no  time  for  concerting  any  common  plan  of  opposition.  liaving  laid  down 
this  maxim  as  the  rule  of  his  proceedings,  his  first  attempt  was  upon  tbe 
city  of  Augsburg,  which,  tliough  overawed  b})]  the  presence  of  the  Spanish 
troops,  he  Knew  to  be  as  much  dissatisfied  with  the  Interim  as  any  in  the 
empire.  He  ordered  one  body  of  these  troops  to  seize  the  gates ;  he 
posted  the  rest  in  different  quarters  of  the  ciiyr ;  and  assemblii^  all  the 
bui^sses  in  the  town-hall  [Aug.  3],  he,  by  his  sole  absolute  authority, 
published  a  decree  abolishing  their  present  iorm  of  government,  dissolving 
all  their  corporations  and  fraternities,  and  nominating  a  small  number  (? 
persfms,  in  whom  he  vested  for  the  future  all  the  powers  of  government. 
Each  of  the  persons,  thus  chosen,  took  an  oath  to  observe  toe  Interim. 
An  act  of  power  so  unprecedented  as  well  as  arbitraiy,  which  excluded 
the  body  ot  tbe  inhabitants  from  any  share  in  the  government  of  their  own 
community,  and  subjected  them  to  men  who  had  no  other  merit  than  their 
servile  devotion  to  the  emperor's  will,  gave  general  disgust ;  but  as  they 
durst  not  venture  upon  resistance,  they  were  obliged  to  submit  in  silence.* 
From  Augsburg,  in  which  he  left  a  garrison,  he  proceeded  to  Ulm,  and 
new-modelled  its  government  with  tne  same  violent  band;  he  seized 
such  of  their  pastors  as  refused  to  subscribe  the  Interim,  committed  them 
to  prison,  and  at  his  departure  carried  them  along  with  him  in  chains.! 
By  this  severity  he  not  only  secured  the  reception  of  the  Interim,  in  two 
ot  the  most  powerful  cities,  but  gave  warning  to  the  rest  what  such  as 
continued  letactoiy  had  to  expect.  The  effect  of  the  example  was  as 
great  as  he  could  have  wished ;  and  many  towns,  in  order  to  save  themselves 
from  the  like  treatment,  found  it  necessary  to  comply  with  what  be  en- 
joined. This  obedience,  extorted  by  the  ngour  of  authority,  produced  m 
change  in  the  sentiments  of  the  Germans,  and  extended  no  farther  than  to 
make  them  confonn  so  £air  to  what  he  required,  as  was  barely  sufficient  to 
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screen  them  from  punishment.  The  protestant  preachers  accompanied 
those  religious  rites,  the  observation  of  which  the  interim  prescribea»  with 
such  an  explication  of  their  tendency,  as  served  rather  to  confirm  than  to 
remove  the  scruples  of  their  hearers  with  regard  to  them.  The  people, 
many  of  whom  nad  grown  up  to  mature  years  since  the  establishment  of 
the  reformed  religion,  and  never  known  any  other  form  of  public  worship^ 
beheld  the  pompous  pageantry  of  the  popish  service  with  contempt  or 
horror ;  and  in  most  places  the  Romish  ecclesiastics  who  returned  to  take 
possession  of  their  churches,  could  hardly  be  protected  from  insult,  or  their 
ministrations  from  interruption.  Thus,  notwithstanding  the  apparent  com- 
pliance of  so  many  cities,  the  inhabitants  being  accustomed  to  freedom, 
submitted  with  reluctance  to  the  power  which  now  oppressed  them. 
Their  understanding  as  well  as  inclination  revolted  against  the  doctrines 
and  ceremonies  imposed  on  them  ;  and  though,  for  the  present,  they  con- 
cealed their  disgust  and  resentment,  it  was  evident  that  these  passions 
could  not  always  be  kept  under  restraint,  but  would  break  out  at  last  in 
effects  proportional  to  their  violence.* ' 

Charles,  however,  highly  pleased  with  having  bent  the  stubborn  spirit, 
of  the  Grermans  to  such  general  submission,  departed  for  the  Low-Countries, 
fully  determined  to  compel  the  cities,  which  still  stood  out,  to  receive  the 
Interim.  He  carried  his  two  prisoners,  the  elector  of  Saxony  and  land* 
grave  of  Hesse,  along  with  him,  either  because  he  durst  not  leave  them 
behind  him  in  Germany,  or  because  he  wished  to  give  hb  countrymen  the 
Flemings  this  illustrious  proof  of  the  succeSvS  of  his  arms,  and  the  extent 
of  his  power.  Before  Cnarles  arrived  at  Brussels  [Sept.  17],  he  was 
informed  that  the  pope's  legates  at  Bologna  had  dismissed  the  council  by 
an  Indefinite  prorogation,  and  that  the  prelates  assembled  there  had 
returned  to  their  respective  countries.  Necessity  had  driven  the  pope  into 
this  measure.  B^  the  secession  of  those  who  had  voted  against  the  trans- 
lation, together  with  the  departure  of  others,  who  grew  weary  of  continuine^ 
in  a  i)Iace  where  they  were  not  suffered  to  proceed  to  business,  so  few  and 
such  inconsiderable  members  remained,  that  the  pompous  appellation  of  a 
General  Council  could  not,  with  decency,  be  bestowed  anv  longer  upon 
them.  Paul  had  no  choice  but  to  dissolve  an  assembly  which  was  become 
the  object  of  contempt,  and  exhibited  to  all  Christendom  a  most  glaring 
proof  of  the  impotence  of  the  Rumish  see.  But  unavoidable  as  the  mea- 
sure was,  it  lay  open  to  be  unfavourably  interpreted,  and  had  the  appear- 
ance of  withdrawing  the  remedy,  at  the  very  time  when  those  for  whose 
recoveiy  it  was  provided,  were  prevailed  on  to  acknowledge  its  virtue, 
and  to  make  trial  of  its  ctiicacy.  Charles  did  not  fail  to  put  this  con- 
struction on  the  conduct  of  the  pope  ;  and  by  an  artful  comparison  of  his 
own  efforts  to  suppress  heresy,  with  Paul's  scandalous  inattention  to  a  point 
90  essential,  he  endeavoured  to  render  the  pontiff  odious  to  all  zealou» 
catholics.  At  the  same  time  he  commanded  tne  prelates  of  his  faction  to 
remain  at  Trent,  that  the  council  might  still  appear  to  have  a  beii^,  and 
ini^ht  be  ready,  whenever  it  was  thought  expedient,  to  resume  its  delibe- 
rations for  the  good  of  the  church.f 

The  motive  of  Charles's  journey  to  the  Low-Countries,  besides  gratifying 
his  favourite  passion  of  travelling  from  one  part  of  his  dominions  to  another, 
was  to  receive  Philip  his  only  son,  who  was  now  in  the  twenty-first  year 
cf  his  age,  and  whom  he  had  called  thither,  not  only  that  he  might  be 
recognised  by  the  states  of  the  Netherlands  as  heir-apparent,  but  in  order 
to  facilitate  the  execution  of  a  vast  scheme,  the  object  of  which;  and  the 
reception  it  met  with,  shall  be  hereafter  explained.  Philip  having  left  the 
government  of  Spain  to  Maximilian,  Ferdinand's  eldest  son,  to  whom  the 
emperor  had  given  the  princess  Mary  his  daughter  in  marriage,  embarked 
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for  Italy,  attended  by  a  nuoaerous  retinue  of  Spanish  nobler*  The  squauron 
which  escorted  him,  was  commanded  by  Andrew  Doria,  who,  notwith-* 
standing  his  advanced  age,  insisted  on  the  honour  of  performing,  in  person, 
the  same  duty  to  the  son,  which  he  had  often  dischaiged  towards  the 
father.  He  landed  safely  at  Genoa  [Nov.  26]  ;  from  thence  he  went  lo 
Milan,  and  proceeding  through  Germany,  arrived  at  the  Imperial  court  in 
Brussels  TApril  I,  1549].  The  states  of  Brabant,  in  the  first  place,  and 
those  of  tne  other  provinces  in  their  order,  acknowledged  his  right  of  suc- 
cession in  common  form,  and  he  took  the  customary  oath  to  preserve  all 
their  privileges  inviolate.t  In  all  the  towns  of  the  Low-Countries  through 
which  Philip  passed,  he  was  received  with  extraordinary  pomp.  Nothinj^ 
that  could  either  express  the  respect  of  the  people,  or  contribute  to  his 
amusement,  was  neglected ;  pageants,  tournaments,  and  public  spectacles 
of  every  kind,  were  exhibited  with  that  expensive  magnificence  which  com- 
mercial nations  are  fond  of  displaying,  when,  on  any  occasion,  they  depart 
£nom  their  usual  maxims  of  frugality.  But  amidst  these  scenes  of  festivity 
and  pleasure,  Fhilio's  natural  severity  of  temper  wa^  discernible.  Youth 
itself  could  not  render  him  agreeable,  nor  his  being  a  candidate  for  power 
form  him  to  courtesy.  He  maintained  a  haughty  reserve  in  his  behaviour, 
and  discovered  sucn  manifest  partiality  towards  his  Spanish  attendants, 
together  with  such  an  avowed  preference  to  the  manners  of  their  country, 
as  highly  disgusted  the  Flemings,  and  gave  rise  to  tliat  antipathy,  which 
afterwards  occasioned  a  revolution  so  fatal  to  him  in  that  part  of  hb 
dominions.^ 

Charles  was  long  detained  in  the  Netherlands  by  a  violent  attack  of  the 
gout,  which  returned  upon  him  so  freauently,  and  with  such  increasing 
violence,  that  it  had  broken,  to  a  great  degree,  the  vigour  of  his  constitu- 
tion. He  nevertheless  did  not  slacken  his  endeavours  to  enforce  the  Inte- 
rim. The  inhabitants  of  Strasburg,  after  a  long  struggle,  found  it  necessary 
to  yield  obedience ;  those  of  Constance,  who  had  taken  arms  in  their  own 
deience,  were  compelled  by  force,  not  only  to  conform  to  the  Interim,  but 
to  renounce  their  privileges  as  a  free  city,  to  do  homage  to  Ferdinand  as 
archduke  of  Austria,  ancfas  his  vassals,  to  admit  an  Austrian  governor  and 
8;arrison.§  Magdebuig,  Bremen,  Hambuig,  and  Lubeck,  were  the  only 
Imperial  cities  of  note  that  still  continued  refi^ctory 
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While  Charies  .aboured,  with  such  unwearied  industry,  to  persuade  or 
to  force  the  protestants  to  adopt  his  regulations  with  respect  to  relk^on,  the 
effects  of  his  steadiness  in  the  execution  of  his  plan  were  rendered^ss  con- 
siderable by  his  rupture  with  the  pope,  which  daily  increased.  The  fiim 
resolution  which  the  emperor  seemed  to  have  taken  against  restoriiu;  Pla- 
centia,  together  with  his  repeated  encroachments  on  the  ecclestasticaijuris- 
diction,  not  only  by  the  regulations  contained  in  the  Interim,  but  by  his 
attempt  to  re-assemble  the  council  at  Trent,  exasperated  Paul  to  the  ut- 
most, vvho,  with  the  weakness  incident  to  old  age,  grew  more  attached  to 
bis  family,  and  more  jealous  of  his  authoriW,  as  he  advanced  in  yean. 
Pushed  on  by  these  passions,  he  made  new  edorts  to  draw  the  Frencn  king 
mto  an  alliance  against  the  emperor  :||  but  finding  that  monarch,  notwith- 
standing the  hereditaiy  enmity  oetween  him  and  Uharles,  and  the  jealousy 
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with  which  he  viewed  the  successful  progress  of  the  Imperial  anns,  as 
unwilling  as  formerly  to  involve  himselt  in  immediate  hostilities,  he  waa 
obliged  to  contract  his  views,  and  to  think  of  preventing  future  encroacn- 
ments,  since  it  was  not  ii(  his  power  to  inflict  vengeance  on  account  of  those 
which  were  past.  For  this  purpose,  he  determined  to  recall  his  ^rant  of 
Parma  and  Placentia,  and  after  declarinp;  them  to  be  re-annexed  to  the  holy 
see,  to  indemnify  his  grandson  Octavio  by  a  new  establishment  in  the 
ecclesiastical  state.  By  this  expedient  he  hoped  to  gain  two  points  of  no 
small  consequence.  He,  first  of  all,  rendered  his  possession  of  Panna  more 
secure ;  as  the  emperor  would  be  more  cautious  of  invading  the  patrimony 
of  the  church,  though  he  might  seize  without  scruple  a  town  belonging  to 
the  house  of  Famcse.  In  the  next  place,  he  woulct  acquire  a  better  chance 
of  recovering  Placentia,  as  his  solicitations  to  that  effect  might  decently  be 
ui?ed  with  greater  importunity,  and  would  infallibly  be  attended  with  greater 
effect,  when  he  was  considered  not  as  pleading  the  cause  of  his  own  family, 
but  as  an  advocate  for  tbe  interest  of  the  holy  see.  But  while  Paul  was 
priding  himself  on  this  device,  as  a  happy  refinement  in  policy,  Octavio,  an 
ambitious  and  high-spirited  young  man,  who  could  not  bear  with  patience 
to  be  spoiled  of  one  half  of  bis  territories  by  the  rapaciousness  of  his  father- 
in-law,  and  to  be  deprived  of  the  other  by  the  artifices  of  his  grandfather, 
took  measures  in  order  to  prevent  the  execution  of  a  plan  fatal  to  his 
interest.  He  set  out  secretly  from  Rome,  and  having  first  endeavoured  to 
surprise  Parma,  which  attempt  was  frustated  by  the  fidelity  of  the  ffovemor 
to  whom  the  pope  had  intrusted  the  defence  of  tlie  town,  he  made  over- 
tures to  the  emperor,  of  renouncing  all  connexion  with  the  pope,  and  of 
depending  entirely  on  him  for  his  tuture  fortune.  This  unexpected  defec- 
tion of  one  of  the  pope's  own  family  to  an  enemy  whom  he  hated,  irritated, 
almost  to  madness,  a  mind  peevish  with  old  age ;  and  there  was  no  decree 
of  severity  to  which  Paul  might  not  have  proceeded  against  a  grandson 
whom  he  reproached  as  an  unnatural  apostate.  But,  happily  for  Octavio, 
death  prevented  bis  carrying  into  execution  the  harsh  resolutions  which  he 
had  taken  with  respect  to  him,  and  put  an  end  to  his  pontificate  in  the  six- 
teenth year  of  his  administration,  and  the  eighty-second  year  of  his  age.^ 

*  Arnoof  many  inttances  oftiie  credulity  or  vreikneii  of  hlftoriani  tn  attributing  the  deaUi  of 
iluMrioua  peraooagea  to  extraordinary  catiaeg,  this  is  one.  Aiinoai  all  the  iiiatoriani  of  the  ■ixieeuiii 
ecntury  atnrai,  that  the  dearh  of  Paul  III.  wai  occasioned  by  the  violent  passions  which  tlie 
bebarknir  of  his  grandmn  excited ;  that  being  informed,  while  be  was  reft«shing  niniaelf  In  one  of  hia 
ganlena  near  Rome,  of  Octavio's  attempt  on  Parma,  as  well  as  of  his  negotiations  with  the  emperor 
by  means  of  Gonzaiga,  he  fainted  away,  continued  some  lioura  in  a  swoon,  then  became  feverish> 
and  died  within  three  days.  Tbiv  is  tbe  account  given  of  it  by  Thuanus,  lib.  vi.  911.  Adriani  Istnr.  dA 
mam  Tmpi,  lib.  vU.  480, and  by  Father  Paul,  980.  Even  cardinal  PaUavicini,  bett«r  informed  than 
any  writer  with  regard  to  the  events  which  happened  in  tlic  papal  court,  and  when  not  warped  by 
prejudice  or  system,  more  accurate  in  relating  them,  sgrecs  with  their  narrative  in  its  chief  circum- 
■lancei.  PaOav.  b.  ii.  74.  Paruia,  who  wrote  his  history  by  command  of  tlie  senate  of  Venice,  relates 
it  in  the  same  manner.  Historic!  Venez.  vol.  iv.  313.  But  there  was  no  occasion  to  search  for  any 
extraordinary  cause  to  account  for  the  death  of  an  old  man  of  eighty-two.  There  remains  an  au- 
thentic account  of  thb  event,  in  which  we  find  none  of  tliosc  marvellous circunwtances  of  nincli  the 
historians  are  so  fond.  The  cardinal  of  Ferrara,  who  was  intrusted  wHh  tlie  affairs  of  France  at  the 
eourtof  Rome,  and  M.  O'Urfe,  Henry's  ambassador  in  ordinary  there,  wrote  an  account  to  that 
monarch  of  the  affair  of  Parma,  and  of  the  pope's  death.  By  these  it  appears,  that  Octavio's  attempt 
to  surprise  Parma,  was  made  on  ih«  twentieth  of  October;  Uiat  next  day  in  the  evening,  and  not 
while  ha  was  airing  himself  in  Uie  gardens  of  IMlonte  Cavallo,  tlie  pope  received  intelligence  of  what 
he  had  done ;  that  he  was  seized  with  such  a  transport  of  passion,  and  cried  so  bitterty ,  tliat  his 
▼oice  was  heard  In  several  apartments  of  the  fmlace ;  that  next  day,  however,  he  was  so  well  as  to 
0ve  an  audience  to  tbe  cardinai  of  Ferrara,  and  to  go  through  business  of  different  kinds ;  that  Octavio 
wrote  a  latter  to  the  pope,  not  to  cardinal  Fameae  his  brouiur,  intimating  his  resolution  of  throwing 
him^lf  into  tlie  arms  of  the  emperor ;  that  the  pope  received  this  on  the  twenty-first  vritbout  any 
new  symptoms  of  emotion,  and  returned  an  answer  to  it ;  that  on  the  twenty-second  of  October,  the 
liny  on  which  the  cardinal  of  Ferrara's  letter  is  dated,  the  pope  was  hi  his  usual  state  of  health. 
Mem.  de  Ribier,  li.  347.  By  a  letter  of  M.  B'  Urfu,  Nov.  5,  it  appears  that  the  pope  was  in  sucfa  good 
health,  that  on  the  third  of  that  month  he  had  celebmtcd  the  anniversary  of  his  coronation  with  the 
iisoal  solemnities.  Ibidem,  351.  By  another  letter  from  tlie  same  person,  we  learn,  that  on  the  sixth 
of  November  a  catarrh  or  defluxion  fell  down  on  the  pope's  lungs,  with  such  dangerous  symptoms, 
that  Ms  life  was  hmmediately  despaired  of.  Ibid.  353.  And  by  a  third  letter  we  are  informed,  that 
he  died  Norember  the  tenth.  In  none  of  these  lettero  is  hia  death  imputed  to  any  extraordinary 
cause.  It  appears,  that  more  than  twenty  days  elapsed  between  Octavio's  attempt  on  Parma  and 
tbe  death  of  hie  grandfbther,  and  that  the  disease  was  the  natural  effect  of  old  age,  and  not  one  of 
tfMae  occMJoned  by  violeiice  of  paarion. 
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1550.]  As  this  erent  had  been  long  expected,  there  was  an  extraordinaiy 
concourse  of  cardinals  at  Rome  ;  and  toe  various  competitors  bavific  had 
time  to  form  their  parties,  and  to  concert  their  measures,  their  arnoition 
and  intrigues  protracted  the  conclave  to  a  great  lei^fi.  The  Imperial  and 
French  taction  strove,  with  emulation,  to  promote  one  of  their  own  num- 
ber, and  had,  by  turns,  the  prospect  of  success.  But  as  Paul,  during  a 
long  pontificate,  had  raised  many  to  the  purple,  and  those  chiefly  persons 
of  eminent  abilities,  as  well  as  zealously  devoted  to  his  family,  cardinal 
Faniese  had  the  command  of  a  powerful  and  united  squadron,  by  whose 
address  and  £rmness  he  exalted  to  the  papal  throne  the  cardinal  di  Monte 
[Feb.  7],  whom  Paul  had  employed  as  his  princijsal  legate  in  the  council 
of  Trent,  and  trusted  with  his  most  secret  intentions.  He  assumed  the 
name  of  Julius  III.,  and  in  order  to  express  his  gratitude  towards  his  bene- 
factor, the  first  act  of  his  administration  was  to  put  Octavio  Famese  in 
possession  of  Parma.  When  the  injuiy  which  he  did  to  the  holy  see,  by 
alienating  a  territoir  of  such  value,  was  mentioned  by  some  of  the  cardi- 
nals, he  briskly  replied,  **  That  he  would  rather  be  a  poor  pojpe,  with  the 
reputation  of  a  gentleman,  than  a  rich  one,  with  the  imamy  of  having  for- 
gotten the  obligations  conferred  upon  him,  and  the  promises  which  he  had 
made."*  But  all  the  lustre  of  this  candour  or  generosity  he  quickly  effaced 
by  an  action  most  shockingly  indecent.  According  to  an  ancient  and  estab- 
lished practice,  every  pope  upon  his  election  considers  it  as  his  privile^ 
to  bestow,  on  whom  he  pleases,  the  cardinal's  hat,  which  falls  to  be  dis- 
posed of  by  his  being  invested  with  the  triple  crown.  Julius,  to  the 
astonishment  of  the  sacred  college,  conferred  this  mark  of  distinction, 
together  with  ample  ecclesiastical  revenues,  and  the  right  of  bearing  his 
name  and  arms,  upon  one  Innocent,  a  youth  of  sixteen,  bom  of  obscure 
parents,  and  known  by  the  name  of  the  Ape,  from  his  having  been  trusted 
with  the  care  of  an  animal  of  that  species,  in  the  cardinal  di  Monte's 
family.  Such  a  prostitution  of  the  highest  dignity  in  the  church  would 
have  given  offence,  even  in  those  dark  periods,  when  the  credulous  super- 
stition of  the  people  emboldened  ecclesiastics  to  venture  on  the  most  fla- 
grant violations  of  decorum.  But  in  an  enlightened  affe,  when,  by  the 
progress  of  knowledge  and  philosophy,  the  obligations  of  duty  and  decency 
were  better  understood,  when  a  blind  veneration  for  the  pontifical  chanic 
ter  was  every  where  abated,  and  one  half  of  Christendom  in  open  rebel- 
lion against  the  papal  see,  this  action  was  viewed  with  horror,  tloroe  was 
immeaiately  filled  with  libels  and  pasquinades,  which  imputed  the  pope's 
extravagant  regard  for  such  an  unworthy  object  to  the  most  criminal  pas- 
sions. The  protestants  exclaimed  against  the  absurdity  of  supposing  that 
the  infallible  spirit  of  divine  truth  could  dwell  in  a  breast  so  inipure,  and 
called  more  loudly  than  ever,  and  with  greater  appearance  of  justice,  for 
the  immediate  and  thorough  reformation  of  a  church,  the  head  of  which 
was  a  disgrace  to  the  Christian  name.j  The  rest  of  the  pope's  conduct 
was  of  a  piece  with  this  first  specimen  of  his  dispositions.  Having  now 
reached  tne  summit  of  ecclesiastical  ambition,  he  seemed  eager  to  indem 
nify  himself,  by  an  unrestrained  indulgence  of  his  desires,  for  the  self- 
denial  or  dissimulation  which  he  had  tnoueht  it  prudent  to  practise  while 
in  a  subordinate  station.  He  became  careless,  to  so  great  a  degree,  of  all 
serious  business,  that  he  could  seldom  be  brou^t  to  attend  to  it,  but  in 
cases  of  extreme  necessity ;  and  giving  up  himself  to  amusements  and 
dissipation  of  eveiy  kind,  he  imitated  the  luxurious  elegance  of  Lieo  rather 
than  the  severe  virtue  of  Adrian,  the  latter  of  which  it  was  necessary  to 
display,  in  contending  with  a  sect  which  derived  great  credit  from  the 
rigid  and  austere  manners  of  its  teachers.^ 

*  Mem.  de  RIfalor.  t  Sleld.  492.    F.  Paul,  S81.   Panav.  U.  7B.   Tbaan.  Hl».  vL  915. 

$F.  Paul,  981. 
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The  pope,  however,  ready  to  (ulfA  his  engagements  to  the  family  of 
Farnese,  discoyered  no  inclination  to  observe  toe  oath,  which  each  cardinal 
had  taken  when  he  entered  the  conclave,  that  if  the  choice  should  fall  on 
bim,  he  woald  immediately  call  the  council  to  reassume  its  deliberations* 
Julius  knew,  by  experience,  how  difficult  it  was  to  confine  such  a  body  of 
men  within  the  narrow  limits  which  it  was  the  interest  of  the  see  of  Rome 
to  prescribe ;  and  how  easily  the  zeal  of  some  memberst  the  rashness  of 
others,  or  the  suggestions  of  the  princes  on  whom  they  depended,  mi^bt 
precipitate  a  popular  and  ungovernable  assembly  into  forbidden  inquiries, 
as  well  as  dangerous  decisions.  He  wished,  for  these  reasons,  to  have 
eluded  the  obligation  of  his  oath,  and  gave  an  ambiguous  answer  to  the 
first  proposals  which  were  made  to  him  by  the  emperor^  with  regard  to 
that  matter.  But  Charles,  either  from  his  natural  obstinacy  in  adhering  to 
the  measures  which  he  had  once  adopted,  or  from  the  mere  pride  of  accom* 
plishin^  what  was  held  to  be  almost  impossible,  persisted  m  his  resolution 
of  forcing  the  protestants  to  return  into  the  bosom  of  the  church.  Having 
persuaded  himself,  that  the  authontative  decisions  of  the  council  might  be 
employed  with  efficacy  in  combating  their  prejudices,  he,  in  consequence 
of  that  persuasion,  continued  to  solicit  earnestly  that  a  new  bull  of  convo* 
cation  might  be  issued ;  and  the  pope  could  not,  with  decency,  reiect  that 
request.  When  Julius  found  that  he  could  not  prevent  the  calling  of  a 
council,  he  endeavoured  to  take  to  himself  all  the  merit  of  having  procured 
the  meeting  of  an  assembly,  which  was  the  object  of  such  general  desire 
and  expectation.  A  congregation  of  cardinals,  to  whom  he  referred  the 
consideration  of  what  was  necessaiy  for  restoring  peace  to  the  church, 
tecommended,  by  his  direction,  the  speedy  convocation  of  a  council,  as  the 
most  effisctual  expedient  for  that  purpose ;  and  as  the  new  heresies  raeed 
with  the  greatest  violence  in  Germany,  they  proposed  Trent  as  the  place 
of  its  meeting,  that,  by  a  near  inspection  of  the  evil,  the  remedy  might  be 
applied  with  greater  discernment  and  certainty  of  success.  The  pope 
warmly  approved  of  this  advice,  which  he  himself  had  dictated,  and  sent 
nuncios  to  the  Imperial  and  French  courts,  in  order  to  make  known  his 
intentions.* 

About  this  time,  the  emperor  had  summoned  a  new  diet  to  meet  at 
Augsburg,  in  order  to  enforce  the  observation  of  the  Interim,  and  to  pro 
cure  a  more  authentic  act  of  the  supreme  court  in  the  empire,  acknow^ 
ledg[ing  the  jurisdiction  of  the  council,  as  well  as  an  explicit  promise  of 
comormuig  to  its  decrees.  He  appeared  there  in  person,  together  with  his 
son  the  prince  of  Spain  [June  25].  Few  electors  were  present,  but  all 
sent  deputies  in  their  name.  Chanest  notwithstanding  the  despotic  autho* 
rity  with  which  he  had  given  law  in  the  empire  during  two  years,  knew 
that  the  spirit  of  independence  among  the  Germans  was  not  entirely  sub* 
dued,  and  for  that  reason  took  care  to  overawe  the  diet  by  a  considerable 
body  of  Spanish  troops  which  escorted  him  thither.  The  fiist  point  sub^ 
mitted  to  the  consideration  of  the  diet,  was  the  necessity  of  holding  a 
council.  All  the  popish  members  agreed,  without  difficulty,  that  the  meet* 
ing  of  that  assembly  should  be  renewed  at  Trent,  and  promised  an  im])licit 
acquiescence  in  its  decrees.  The  protestants,  intimiaated  and  disunited* 
must  have  followed  their  example,  and  the  resolution  of  the  diet  would 
have  proved  unanimous,  if  Maurice  of  Saxony  had  not  begun  at  this  time 
to  disclose  new  intentions,  and  to  act  a  part  very  different  from  that  which 
be  had  so  long  assumed. 

By  an  artful  dissimulation  of  his  own  sentiments ;  by  address  in  paying 
court  to  the  emperor ;  and  by  the  seerainp:  zeal  with  which  he  forwarded 
all  his  ambitious  schemes,  Maurice  had  raised  himself  to  the  electoral  dig- 
nity ;  and  having  added  the  dominions  of  the  elder  branch  of  the  Saxoti 

*F.Pattl,88K    Pan«v«H.77. 
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hmih  to  bis  own*  he  was  become  the  most  powerful  prince  m  Germany. 
But  bis  long  and  intimate  union  with  tbe  emperor  bad  afforded  bim  many 
opportunities  of  observing  narrowly  tbe  dangerous  tendency  of  that  mon- 
arch's schemes.  He  saw  tbe  yoke  that  was  preparing  for  his  country ;  and 
from  tbe  rapid  as  well  as  formidable  progress  oi  tbe  imperial  i)ower,  was 
convinced  that  but  a  few  steps  more  remained  to  be  taken,  in  order  to 
render  Charles  as  absolute  a  monarch  in  Germany  as  he  bad  become  in 
Spain.  The  more  eminent  the  condition  was  to  which  be  himself  bad 
been  exalted,  the  more  solicitous  did  Maurice  naturally  become  to  main 
tain  all  its  rights  and  privileges,  and  tbe  more  did  he  dread  tbe  thoughts  oi 
descending  trom  the  rank  of  a  prince  almost  independent,  to  that  of  a 
vassal  subject  to  the  commands  of  a  master.  At  the  same  time  he  oer- 
c€:ived  that  Charles  was  bent  on  exacting  a  rigid  conformity  to  tbe  ooc- 
trines  and  rites  of  tbe  Romish  church*  instead  of  allowing  liberty  of  con- 
science, tbe  promise  of  which  had  allured  several  protestant  princes  to 
assist  him  in  the  war  against  tbe  confederates  of  Smalkalde.  As  be  him- 
self, notwithstanding  all  the  compliances  which  he  bad  made  from  motives 
of  interest,  or  an  excess  of  confidence  in  the  emperor,  was  sincerely 
attached  to  the  Lutheran  tenets,  he  determined  not  to  be  a  tame  spectator 
of  the  overthrow  of  a  system  which  he  believed  to  be  founded  in  truth. 

This  resolution,  flowine;  £rora  a  love  of  liberty,  or  zeal  for  religion,  was 
strengthened  by  politicaland  interested  considerations.  In  that  elevated 
station  in  which  Maurice  was  now  placed,  new  and  more  ex.tensive  pros- 
pects opened  to  his  view.  His  rank  and  power  entitled  him  to  be  the  liead 
of  the  protestants  in  the  empire.  His  predecessor,  the  d^^raded  elector, 
with  inferior  abilities,  and  territories  less  considerable,  had  acquired  such 
an  ascendant  over  the  councils  of  the  party ;  and  Maurice  neither  wanted 
discernment  to  see  the  advantage  of  this  pre-eminence,  nor  ambition  to 
aim  at  attaining  it.  But  he  found  himself  in  a  situation  which  rendered 
the  attempt  no  less  difficult,  than  the  object  of  it  was  important.  On  the 
one  hand,  the  connection  which  be  had  formed  with  the  emperor  was  so 
intimate,  that  he  could  scarcely  hope  to  take  any  step  w4iich  tended  to 
dissolve  it,  without  alarming  his  iealousy,  and  arawing  on  himself  the 
whole  weight  of  that  power,  whicn  had  crushed  the  greatest  confederacy 
ever  formed  in  Germany.  On  tbe  other  hand,  the  calamities  which  be  had 
brought  on  the  protestant  party  were  so  recent,  as  well  as  great,  that  k 
seemed  almost  impossible  to  regain  their  confidence,  or  to  rally  and  reani- 
mate a  body  after  he  himself  had  been  the  chief  instrument  in  breaking 
its  union  and  vigour.  These  considerations  were  sufficient  to  have  dis- 
couraged any  person  of  a  spirit  less  adventurous  than  Maurice's.  But  to 
bim  tne  grandeur  and  difficulty  of  the  enterprise  were  allurements ;  and 
he  boldly  resolved  on  measures^  tbe  idea  of  which  a  genius  of  an  inferior 
order  could  not  have  conceived,  or  would  have  trembled  at  the  thoughts  of 
the  danger  that  attended  the  execution  of  them. 

His  passbns  concurred  with  his  interest  in  confirming  this  resolution; 
and  the  resentment  excited  by  an  injuiy,  which  he  sensibly  felt,  added  new 
force  to  the  motives  for  opposing  the  emperor,  which  sound  policy  sugr 
nested.  Maurice,  by  hi»  authority,  had  prevailed  on  the  landgrave  of 
Hesse  to  put  his  person  in  the  emperor^s  power,  and  had  obtained  a  pro- 
mise from  the  Imperial  ministers  that  he  should  not  be  detained  a  prisoner. 
This  had  been  violated  in  the  manner  already  related.  The  unhappy 
landgrave  exclaimed  as  loudly  against  bis  son-in-law  as  against  ChariesK 
The  princes  of  Hesse  incessantly  required  Maurice  to  fuml  his  engage- 
ments to  their  father,  who  bad  lost  his  liberty  by  trusting  to  bim  ;  and  all 
Germany  suspected  him  of  havir^  betrayed,  to  an  implacable  enemy,  tbe 
friend  whom  be  was  most  bound  to  protect.  Roused  by  these  solicitations 
or  leproaches,  as  well  as  proaiptea  by  duty  and  affection  to  his  father-in- 
law,  Maurice  had  employed  ootonJy  entreaties  but  remonstrances  in  order 
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to  procure  his  release.  AH  t1ie%  Charles  had  disregarded ;  and  the  shame 
of  having:  been  first  deceived,  and  then  sliffhted,  by  a  prince  ivhom  he  had 
served  with  zeal  as  well  as  success,  which  merited  a  very  different  re  turn, 
made  such  a  deep  impression  on  Maurice,  that  he  waiteawith  impatience 
for  an  opportunity  of  beings  revenged. 

The  utmost  caution  as  well  as  the  most  delicate  address  were  requisite 
in  taking  eveiy  step  towards  this  end ;  as  he  had  to  guard,  on  the  one  hand, 
against  giving  a  premature  alarm  to  the  emperor ;  while,  on  the  other, 
something  considerable  and  explicit  was  necessary  to  be  done,  in  order  to 
regain  the  confidence  of  the  protestant  party.  Maurice  had  accordingly 
applied  all  his  powers  of  art  and  dissimulation  to  attain  both  these  points. 
As  he  knew  Charles  to  be  infiexible  with  regard  to  the  submission  which 
he  reauired  to  the  Interim,  he  did  not  hesitate  one  moment  whether  he 
should  establish  that  form  of  doctrine  and  worship  in  his  dominions :  but 
being  sensible  how  odious  it  was  to  his  subjects,  instead  of  violently 
imposing  it  on  them  by  the  mere  terror  of  authority,  as  had  been  done  in 
other  parts  of  Germany,  he  endeavoured  to  render  their  obedience  a 
voluntary  deed  of  their  own.  For  this  purpose,  he  had  assembled  the 
cleigy  of  his  country  at  Leipsic,  and  had  laid  the  Interim  before  them, 
together  with  the  reasons  which  made  it  necessary  to  conform  to  it.  He 
had  gained  some  of  them  by  promises,  others  he  had  wrought  upon  by 
threats,  and  all  were  intimidated  by  the  rigour  with  which  obedience  to 
the  Interim  was  extorted  in  the  neifi;hbouring  provinces.  Even  Melanc- 
thon,  whose  merit  of  every  kind  entitled  him  to  the  first  place  among  the 
protestant  divines,  being  now  deprived  of  the  manly  counsels  of  Luther, 
which  were  wont  to  inspire  him  with  fortitude,  and  to  preserve  him  steady 
amidst  the  storms  and  dangers  that  threatened  the  cnurch,  was  seduced 
into  unwarrantable  concessions,  by  the  timidity  of  his  temper,  his  fond 
desire  of  peace,  and  his  excessive  complabance  towards  persons  of  high 
rank.  By  his  arguments  and  authority,  no  less  than  by  Maurice's  address* 
the  assembly  was  prevailed  on  to  declare,  **  that,  in  points  which  were 
purely  indifferent,  obedience  was  due  to  the  commands  of  a  lawful  supc* 
rior."  Founding  upon  this  maxim,  no  less  incontrovertible  in  theory,  than 
daneerous  when  carried  into  practice,  especially  in  religious  matters,  many 
of  the  protestant  ecclesiastics  whom  Maurice  consulted,  proceeded  to 
class,  among  the  number  of  things  indifferent,  several  doctrines,  which 
Luther  had  pointed  out  as  gross  and  pernicious  errors  in  the  Romish  creed ; 
and  placing  in  the  same  rank  many  of  those  rights  which  distinguished  the 
reformed  from  the  popish  worship,  they  exhorted  their  people  to  comply 
with  the  emperor*s  injunctions  concerning  these  particulars.* 

By  this  dexterous  conduct,  the  introduction  ot  the  Interim  excited  none 
of  those  violent  convulsions  in  Saxony  which  it  occasioned  in  other  pro- 
vinces. But  though  the  Saxons  submitted,  the  more  zealous  Lutherans 
exclaimed  against  Af elancthon  and  his  associates,  as  false  brethren,  who 
were  either  so  wicked  as  to  apostatize  from  the  truth  altogether :  or  so 
craft;^  as  to  betray  it  by  subtle  distinctions ;  or  so  feeble-spirited  as  to 
give  it  up  from  pusillanimity  and  criminal  complaisance  to  a  pnnce,  capable 
of  sacrincing  to  his  political  interest  that  which  he  himself  regarded  as 
most  sacred.  Maurice,  being  conscious  what  a  colour  of  probability  his 
past  conduct  gave  to  those  accusations,  as  well  as  afraid  of  losing  entirely 
the  confidence  of  the  protestants,  issued  a  declaration  containing  professions 
of  his  zealous  attachment  to  the  reformed  religion,  and  of  his  resolution  to 
guard  against  all  the  errors  or  encroachments  of  the  papal  sect . 

Having  gone  so  far  in  order  to  remove  the  fears  ana  jealousies  of  the 
protestants,  he  found  it  necessary  to  efface  the  impression  which  such  a 
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declaration  might  make  upon  the  emperor.  For  that  puipose,  he  not  onlr 
renewed  bis  professions  of  an  inviolable  adherence  to  his  alliance  with 
him,  but  as  the  city  of  Magdeburg  still  persisted  in  rejecting  the  Interim^ 
he  undertook  to  reduce  it  to  obedience,  and  instantly  set  about  levying 
troops  to  be  employed  in  that  service.  This  damped  all  the  hopes  woich 
the  protestants  began  to  conceive  of  Maurice,  in  consequence  of  his  decla* 
ration,  and  left  them  more  than  ever  at  a  loss  to  guess  at  bis  real  intentions. 
Their  former  suspicion  and  distrust  of  him  revived,  and  the  divines  of 
Magdebuiig  filled  Germany  with  writings  in  which  they  represented  him 
as  the  most  formidable  enemy  of  the  protestant  religion,  who  treacherously 
assumed  an  appearance  of  zeal  for  its  interest,  that  he  migfat  more  effectu- 
ally execute  his  schemes  for  its  destruction. 

This  charge,  supported  by  the  evidence  of  recent  facts,  as  well  as  by 
his  present  dubious  conduct,  gained  such  universal  credit,  that  Maurice 
was  obliged  to  take  a  vigorous  step  in  his  own  vindication.  As  soon  as  the 
reassembling  of  the  coimcil  at  Trent  was  proposed  in  the  diet,  his  am- 
bassadors protested  that  their  master  would  not  acknowledge  its  authority, 
unles&all  the  points  which  had  been  already  decided  there,  were  rev iewed» 
and  considered  as  still  undetermined ;  unless  the  protestant  divines  had  a 
full  hearing  e;ranted  them,  and  were  allowed  a  decisive  voice  in  the  council ; 
and  unless  tne  pope  renounced  his  pretensions  to  preside  in  the  courxily 
engaged  to  submit  to  its  decrees,  and  to  absolve  the  bishops  from  their 
oatb  of  obedience,  that  they  might  deliver  their  sentiments  with  greater 
freedom.  These  demands,  which  were  higher  than  any  that  the  retormers 
had  ventured  to  make,  even  when  the  zeafof  their  partjr  was  warmest,  or 
their  affairs  most  prosperous,  counterbalanced  in  some  degree,  the  impres- 
sion which  Maurice's  preparations  against  Magdebuig  had  made  upon  the 
minds  of  the  protestants,  and  kept  them  in  suspense  with  regard  to  his 
desi^.  At  the  same  time,  he  had  dexterity  enough  to  represent  this  part 
of  his  conduct  in  such  a  light  to  the  emperor,  that  it  gave  him  no  offence, 
and  occasioned  no  interruption  of  the  strict  confidence  which  subsisted 
between  them.  What  the  pretexts  were  which  he  employed,  in  order  to 
give  such  a  bold  declaration  ^n  innocent  appearance,  the  contemporaij  his- 
torians have  not  explained ;  that  they  imposed  upon  Charles  is  certain,  for 
he  still  continued  not  only  to  prosecute  nis  plan,  as  well  concerning  the 
Interim  as  the  council,  with  the  same  ardour,  but  to  place  the  same  confi- 
dence in  Maurice,  with  regard  to  the  execution  of  both. 

The  pope's  resolution  concerning  the  council  not  being  yet  known  at 
Augsburg,  the  chief  business  of  the  diet  was  to  enforce  the  observation  of 
the  Interim.  As  the  senate  of  Magdeburg,  notwithstanding  various 
endeavours  to  frighten  or  to  soothe  them  into  compliance,  not  only  peise- 
vered  obstinately  m  their  opposition  to  the  Interim,  out  be^an  to  strera^then 
the  fortifications  of  their  city,  and  to  levy  troops  in  their  own  defence, 
Charles  required  the  diet  to  assist  him  in  quelling  this  audacious  rebellioia 
against  a  decree  of  the  empire.  Had  the  members  of  the  diet  been  left 
to  act  agreeably  to  their  own  inclination,  this  demand  would  have  been 
rejecteawithoul  heshatioai  All  the  Germans  who  favoured,  in  any  degree, 
the  new  opinions  in  religion,  and  many  who  were  influenced  by  no  other 
consideration  than  jealoosr  of  the  emperor's  growing  power,  regarded  this 
effort  of  the  citizens  of  Magdeburg^  as  a  noble  stana  for  the  liberties  of 
their  country.  Even  such  as  had  not  resolution  to  exert  the  same  spirit, 
admired  the  gallantry  of  their  enterprise,  and  wished  it  success.  But  the 
presence  of  Spanish  troops,  together  with  the  dread  of  the  emperor's 
displeasure,  overawed  the  members  of  the  diet  to  such  a  degree,  that, 
wimout  venturing  to  utter  their  own  sentiments,  they  tamely  ratified,  by 
their  votes,  whatever  the  emperor  was  pleased  to  prescribe.  The  rigo- 
rous decrees,  which  Charles  had  issaed  by  bis  own  authority  against  the 
Magdeburgers,.  were  confirmed  f  a  resolotiqn  was  taken  to  raise  troops  i» 
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order  to  besiege  the  citj  in  forni ;  and  penons  were  nanied  to  fix  the  coin 
tingent  in  men  or  money  to  be  furnisbea  by  each  state.  At  the  same  time 
the  diet  petitioned  that  Maurice  might  be  intrusted  with  the  command  of 
that  army ;  to  which  Charles  gave  his  consent  with  great  alacrity,  and 
with  hign  encomiums  upon  the  wisdom  of  the  choice  which  thej  Lad 
made.*  As  Maurice  conducted  all  his  schemes  with  profound  and  impe 
netrable  secrecy,  it  isprobable  that  he  took  no  step  avowedly  in  order  to 
obtain  this  charge.  The  recommendation  of  his  countiymen  was  either 
purely  accidental,  or  flowed  from  the  opinion  generally  entertained  of  his 

freat  abilities ;  and  neither  the  diet  had  any  foresight,  nor  the  emperor  any 
read,  of  the  consequences  which  followed  upon  this  nomination.  Maurice 
accepted,  without  hesitation,  the  command  to  which  he  was  recommended, 
instantly  discerning  the  important  advantages  which  he  might  derive  from 
having  it  committed  to  him. 

Meanwhile,  Julius,  in  preparing  the  bull  for  the  convocation  of  the 
council,  observed  all  those  tedious  forms  which  the  court  of  Rome  can 
artfully  employ  to  retard  any  disagreeable  measure.  At  last,  however^ 
it  was  published,  and  the  council  was  summoned  to  meet  at  Trent  on  the 
first  day  of  the  ensuing  month  of  May.  As  he  knew  that  many  of  the 
Germans  rejected  or  disputed  the  authority  and  jurisdiction  which  the 
papal  see  claims  with  respect  to  general  councils,  he  took  care,  in  the 
preamble  of  the  bull,  to  assert,  in  tl^  strongest  terms,  his  own  right,  not 
only  to  call  and  preside  in  that  assembly,  but  to  direct  its  proceeding ; 
nor  would  he  soften  these  expressions  in  any  degree,  in  compliance  with 
the  repeated  solicitations  of  the  emperor,  who  foresaw  what  offence  they 
would  giye,  and  what  construction  might  be  put  on  them.  They  were 
censured  accordingly  with  great  severity  by  several  members  of  the  diet ; 
but  whatever  diseust  or  suspicion  they  eicited,  such  complete  influence 
over  all  their  deliberations  bad  the  emperor  acquired,  that  ne  procured  a 
recess  [Feb.  13,  1551],  in  which  the  authority  of  the  council  was  recog- 
nised, and  declared  to  be  the  proper  remedy  for  the  evils  which  at  that 
time  afflicted  the  church ;  all  the  princes  and  states  of  the  empire,  such 
as  had  made  innovations  in  religion,  as  well  as  those  who  adhered  to  the 
system  of  their  forefathers,  were  required  to  send  their  representatives  to 
the  council ;  the  emperor  engaged  to  grant  a  safe-conduct  to  such  as 
demanded  it,  and  to  secure  them  an  impartial  hearing  in  the  council ;  he 
promised  to  fix  his  residence  in  some  city  of  the  empire,  in  the  neighbour- 
bood  of  Trent,  that  he  might  protect  the  members  of  the  council  by  his 
presence,  and  take  care  that  by  conducting  their  deliberations  agreeably  to 
scripture  and  the  doctrine  of  the  fathers,  they  might  bring  them  to  a  desi- 
rable issue.  In  this  recess,  the  observation  of  the  Interim  was  more 
strictly  enjoined  than  ever ;  and  the  emperor  threatened  all  who  had 
hitherto  neglected  or  refused  to  conform  to  it,  with  the  severest  efiects  of  his 
yeneeance,  if  they  persisted  in  their  dlsobedience.f 

Durine  the  meeting  of  this  diet,  a  new  attempt  was  made,  in  order  to 
|>rocure  liberty  to  the  landgrave.  That  prince,  no  ways  reccxiciied  to  his 
situation  by  time,  grew  every  day  more  inmatient  of  restraint.  Having 
often  applied  to  Maurice  and  the  elector  of  Brandenbuig,  who  took  eveiy 
occasion  of  soliciting  the  emperor  in  his  behalf,  though  without  any  effect, 
he  now  commanded  nis  sons  to  summon  them,  with  legal  formality,  to  per- 
form what  was  contained  in  the  bond  which  they  had  granted  him,  by 
surrendering  themselves  into  their  hands  to  be  treated  with  the  same  rigour 
as  the  emperor  had  used  him.  This  furnished  them  with  a  fresh  pretext 
for  renewing  their  application  to  the  emperor,  together  with  an  adaitiona) 
argument  to  enforce  it.  Charles  firmly  resolved  not  to  grant  their  request ; 
though,  at  the  same  time,  being  extremely  desirous  to  be  delivered  from 
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their  incessant  importunity^  he  endeavoured  to  prevail  on  the  landjnare  to 
give  up  the  bond  which  he  had  received  from  the  two  electors.  But  that 
prince  refusing  to  part  with  a  security  which  he  deemed  essential  to  his 
safety,  the  emperor  boldly  cut  the  knot  which  he  c6uld  not  untie ;  and  by 
a  puolic  deed  annulled  the  bond  which  Maurice  and  the  elector  of  Bran- 
denbiug  had  wanted,  absolving  them  from  all  their  engagements  iu  the 
landgrave.  No  pretension  to  a  power  so  pernicious  to  society  as  that  ot 
abrogatii^  at  pleasure  the  most  sacred  laws  of  honour,  and  most  formal 
obligations  of  public  faith,  had  hitherto  been  formed  by  any  but  the  Roman 
pontifis,  who,  m  conse<)uence  of  their  claim  of  supreme  power  on  earth, 
arrc^ate  the  right  of  disj^nsing  with  precepts  and  duties  of  eveiy  kind. 
All  Germany  was  filled  with  astonishment,  when  Charles  assumed  the  same 
prerogative.  The  state  of  subjection,  to  which  the  empire  was  reduced, 
appeared  to  be  more  rigorous,  as  well  as  intolerable,  than  that  of  the  most 
wretched  and  enslaved  nations,  if  the  emperor,  by  an  arbitrary  decree, 
might  cancel  those  solemn  contracts  which  are  the  foundation  of  that  mutual 
confidence  whereby  men  are  held  together  in  social  union.  The  landgrave 
himself  now  gave  up  all  hopes  of  recovering  his  liberty  by  the  emperor's 
consent,  and  endeavoured  to  procure  it  by  his  own  address.  But  the  plan 
which  he  had  formed  to  deceive  his  guards  being  discovered,  such  of  his 
attendants  as  he  had  gained  to  favour  his  escape,  were  put  to  death,  and 
he  was  confined  in  the  citadel  of  Mechlin  more  closely  tnan  ever.* 

Another  transaction  was  carried  on  during  this  diet,  with  respect  to  an 
affair  more  nearly  interesting  to  the  emperor,  and  which  occasioned  like- 
wise a  general  alann  amor^  the  princes  of  the  empire.  Charles,  fnough 
formed  with  talents  which  fitted  him  for  conceiving  and  conducting  great 
designs,  was  not  capable,  as  has  been  often  observed,  of  bearing  extraor- 
dinary success.  Its  operation  on  his  mind  was  so  violent  and  intoxicating, 
that  it  elevated  him  beyond  what  was  moderate  or  attainable,  and  turned 
his  whole  attention  to  the  pursuit  of  vast  but  chimerical  objects.  Such 
had  been  the  effect  of  bis  victory  over  the  confederates  of  Smalkalde. 
He  did  not  long  rest  satisfied  with  the  substantial  and  certain  advantages 
which  were  the  result  of  that  event,  but,  despising  these,  as  poor  or  incon- 
siderable fruits  of  such  great  success,  he  aimed  at  nothing  less  than  at 
bringii^  all  Germany  to  a  uniformity  in  religion,  and  at  rendering  the  Im- 
perial power  despotic.  These  were  objects  extremely  splendid  indeed, 
and  a]turin|^  to  an  ambitious  mind ;  the  pursuit  of  them,  however,  was 
attended  with  manifest  danger,  and  the  hope  of  attaining  them  very  uncer- 
tain.. But  the  steps  which  he  had  already  taken  towards  them,  having 
been  accompanied  with  such  success,  his  una^ination,  warmed  vvith  con- 
templating this  alluring  object,  overlooked  or  despised  all  remaining  diffi- 
cultieSi  As  he  conceived  the  execution  of  his  plan  to  be  certain,  he  began 
to  be  solicitous  how  he  might  render  the  possession  of  such  an  important 
acquisition  perpetual  in  his  family,  by  transmitting  the  German  empire, 
together  with  the  kingdoms  of  Spain,  and  his  dommions  in  Italy  ana  the 
Low-Countries,  to  his  son.  Havii^  long  revolved  this  flattering  idea  in 
his  mind,  without  communicating  it,  even  to  those  ministers  whom  he  most 
trusted,  he  had  called  Philip  out  of  Spain,  in  hopes  that  his  presence 
would  facilitate  the  carrying  forward  the  scheme. 

Great  obstacles,  however,  and  such  as  would  have  deterred  any  ambi- 
tion less  accustomed  to  overcome  difficulties,  were  to  be  surmounted.  He 
had,  in  the  year  one  thousand  five  hundred  and  thirty,  imprudently  assisted 
in  procuring  his  brother  Ferdinand  the  dignity  of  kuig  of  the  Romans,  and 
there  was  no  probability  that  this  prince,  who  was  still  in  the  prime  of 
life,  and  had  a  son  erown  up*to  the  years  of  manhood,  would  relinquish. 
In  GEivour  of  his  nepnew,  the  near  prospect  of  the  Imperial  throne,  which 
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Charles's'  infirmities  and  declining  state  of  health  opened  to  hioifieif.  This 
did  not  deter  the  emperor  from  venturing  to  make  the  proposition ;  and 
when  Ferdinand,  notwitbstandir^  his  profound  reverence  for  his  brother, 
and  obsequious  submission  to  his  will  in  other  instances,  rejected  it  in  a 
perempto^  (one,  he  was  not  discouraged  by  one  repulse.  He  renewed 
his  applications  to  him  by  his  sister,  Mary  oueen  of  Hungaiy,  to  whom 
Ferdinand  stood  indebtca  for  the  crowns  both  of  Hungaiy  and  Bohemia, 
and  who,  by  her  ^reat  abilities,  tempered  with  extreme  gentleness  of  dis- 

g<isition,  had  acquired  an  extraordinary  influence  over  lx>th  the  brothers, 
he  entered  warmly  into  a  measure,  which  tended  so  manifestly  to  aggran- 
dize the  house  of  Austria,  and  flattering  herself  that  she  coulcf  tempt  Ter- 
dinand  to  renounce  the  reversionary  possession  of  the  Imperial  dignity  for 
an  immediate  establishment,  she  assured  him  that  the  emperor,  hj  way  oi 
compensation  for  his  giving  up  his  chance  of  succession,  would  instantly 
bestow  upon  him  territories  of  venr  considerable  value,  and  pointed  out  in 
particular  those  of  the  duke  of  Wurtembei^g,  which  might  oe  confiscated 
upon  different  pretexts.  But  neither  by  her  address  nor  entreaties  could 
she  induce  Ferdinand  to  approve  of  a  plan,  which  would  not  only  have 
deg^ded  him  from  the  highest  rank  amoiig  the  monarchs  of  Europe  to 
that  of  a  subordinate  and  dependent  prince,  out  would  have  involved  both 
him  and  his  posterity  in  peipetual  contests.  He  was,  at  the  same  time, 
iDore  attached  to  his  children,  than  by  a  rash  concession  to  fhistrate  all  the 
hi^h  hopes,  in  prospect  of  which  they  had  been  educated. 

r^fotwitbstanaing  the  immoveable  farmness  which  Ferdinand  discovered, 
the  emperor  did  not  abandon  his  scheme.  He  flattered  himself  that  he 
might  attain  the  object  in  view  by  aix)ther  channel,  and  that  it  was  not 
impossible  to  prevail  on  the  electors  to  cancel  their  former  choice  of  Fer- 
dinand, or  at  least  to  elect  Philip  a  second  kii^  of  the  Romans,  substituting 
him  as  next  in  succession  to  his  uncle.  With  this  view,  he  took  Philip 
along  with  him  to  the  diet,  that  the  Germans  might  have  an  opportunity 
to  observe  and  become  acauainted  with  the  prince,  in  behalf  of  whom  he 
courted  their  interest ;  and  he  himself  employed  all  the  arts  of  address  or 
insinuation  to  gain  the  electors,  and  to  prepare  them  for  listening  with  a 
favourable  ear  to  the  proposal.  But  ik>  sooner  did  he  venture  upon  men- 
tioning it  to  them,  than  they*  at  once,  saw  and  trembled  at  the  conse- 
quences with  which  it  would  be  attended.  They  had  long  felt  all  the 
inconveniences  of  having  placed  at  the  head  of  the  empire  a  prince  whose 
power  and  dominions  were  so  extensive ;  if  they  should  now  repeat  the 
lolly,  and  continue  the  Imperial  crown,  like  an  nereditaiy  dignity  in  the 
same  family,  they  foresaw  that  the3r  would  e'lve  the  son  an  opportunity  ot 
carrying  on  that  system  of  oppressk>n  which  the  father  had  be^n ;  and 
would  put  it  in  his  power  to  overturn  whatever  was  yet  left  entire  in  tht* 
ancient  and  venerable  fabric  of  the  German  constitution. 

The  character  of  the  prince,  in  whose  favour  this  extraordinaiy  propo- 
sition was  made,  rendered  it  still  less  agreeable.  Philip,  though  possessed 
with  an  insatiable  desire  of  power,  was  a  stranger  to  all  the  arts  of  concilia- 
ting good  will.  Haughty,  reserved,  and  severe,  he,  instead  of  gaining 
new  friends,  di^usted  the  ancient  and  most  devoted  partisans  of  the  Aus- 
trian interest.  He  scorned  to  take  the  trouble  of  acquiring  the  language 
of  the  country  to  the  government  of  which  he  aspired ;  nor  would  he  con 
descend  to  pay  the  Germans  the  compliment  of  accommodating  himself, 
during  his  residence  among  them,  to  their  manners  and  customs.*  ^  He 
allowed  the  electors  and  most  illustrious  princes  in  Germany  to  remain  m 
his  presence  uncovered,  affecting  a  stately  and  distant  demeanour,  which 
the  greatest  of  the  German  emperors,  and  even  Charles  hlinself,  amidst 
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the  pride  of  power  and  victoij,  had  never  assumed.  On  the  other  hand^ 
Ferdinand,  from  the  time  of  his  arrival  in  Germany,  had  studied  to  render 
himself  acceptable  to  the  people,  by  a  conformity  to  their  manners,  which 
seemed  to  flow  from  choice ;  and  nis  son  Maximilian,  who  was  bom  in 
Germany,  possessed,  in  an  eminent  degree,  such  amiable  qualities  as  ren- 
dered him  the  darling  of  his  countiymen,  and  induced  them  to  look  for- 
ward to  his  election  as  a  most  desirable  event.  Their  esteem  and  affec- 
tion f<Mr  him  fortified  the  resolution  which  sound  policy  had  sujggested ; 
and  determined  the  Germans  to  prefer  the  popular  virtues  of  Ferdinand 
and  his  son,  to  the  stubborn  austerity  of  Philip,  which  interest  could  not 
soflen,  nor  ambition  teach  him  to  disguise.  Alt  the  electors,  the  ecclesias- 
tical as  well  as  secular,  concurred  in  expressing  such  strong  disapprobation 
of  the  measure,  that  Charles,  notwithstanding  the  reluctance  with  which 
he  ffave  up  any  point,  was  obliged  to  drop  uie  scheme  as  impracticable. 
By  nis  unseasonable  perseverance  in  pushing  it,  he  had  not  only  filled  the 
Germans  with  new  jealousy  of  his  ambitious  designs,  but  laid  the  founda- 
tion of  rivalship  ana  discord  in  the  Austrian  family,  and  forced  his  brother 
Ferdinand,  in  self-defence,  to  court  the  electors,  particularly  Maurice  of 
Saxony,  and  to  fonn  such  connections  with  them,  as  cut  off  alj  prospect 
of  renewing  the  proposal  with  success.  Philip,  soured  by  his  disappoint- 
ment, was  sent  back  to  Spain,  to  be  called  thence  when  any  new  scheme 
oi  ambition  should  render  his  presence  necessanr.* 

Having  relinquished  this  plan  of  domestic  ambition  which  had  lone  oc- 
cupied and  engrossed  him,  Charles  ima^ned  that  he  would  now  lave 
leisure  to  turn  all  his  attention  towards  his  grand  scheme  of  establisbing 
uniformity  of  religion  in  the  empire,  by  forcingall  the  contending  parties 
to  acquiesce  in  the  decisions  of  the  council  of^rent.  But  such  was  the 
extent  of  his  dominions,  the  variety  of  connections  in  which  this  entangled 
him,  and  the  multiplicity  of  events  to  which  these  gave  rise,  as  seldom 
allowed  him  to  apply  his  whole  force  to  any  one  object  The  machine 
which  he  had  to  conduct  was  so  great  and  complicated,  that  an  unforeseen 
irregularity  or  obstruction  in  one  of  the  inferior  wheels,  often  disconcerted 
the  motion  of  the  whole,  and  prevented  his  deriving  from  them  all  the 
beneficial  effects  which  he  expected.  Such  an  unlooked-for  occunence 
happened  at  this  juncture,  ana  created  new  obstacles  to  the  execution  of 
his  schemes  with  regard  to  religion.  Julius  III.,  though  he  had  confirmed 
Octavio  Famese  in  the  possession  of  the  dutchy  of  Parma,  durine  the  fint 
effusions  of  his  joy  and  gratitude  on  his  promotion  to  the  papia  throne, 
soon  began  to  repent  of  his  own  generosity,  and  to  be  apprehensive  of 
consequences  which  either  he  did  not  foresee,  or  had  disregarded,  while 
the  sense  of  his  obligations  to  the  family  of  Famese  was  recent.  The 
emperor  still  retained  Placentia  in  his  hands,  and  had  net  relinqui^ed  his 

Sretensions  to  Parma  as  a  fief  of  the  empire.  Grongaza  the  governor  of 
Ulan,  having,  by  the  part  which  he  took  in  the  muraer  of  the  late  duke 
Peter  Ludovico,  offisred  an  insult  to  the  family  of  Famese,  which  he  knew 
could  never  be  foi^given,  had,  for  that  reason,  vowed  its  destmction ;  and 
employed  all  the  iuluence  which  his  great  abilities,  as  well  as  long  services, 
gave  him  with  the  emperor,  in  persuading  him  to  seize  Parma  by  force  of 
arms.  Charles,  in  compliance  with  his  solicitations,  and  that  ne  mirht 
gratify  his  own  xiesire  ot  annexing  Parma  to  the  Milanese,  listened  to  me 
proposal ;  and  Gonzaga,  ready  to  take  encouragement  from  the  slightest 
appearance  of  approbation,  began  to  assemble  troops,  and  to  make  other 
prenarations  for  the  execution  of  his  scheme. 

Octavio,  who  saw  the  impending  danger,  found  it  necessaiy,  for  his  own 
safety,  to  increase  the  ganrison  of  his  capital,  and  to  levy  sdidieis  for 
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defending  the  rest  of  the  country.  But  as  the  expense  of  such  an  eSori  far 
exceeded  his  scanty  revenues,  he  represented  his  situation  to  the  pope,  and 
implored  that  protection  aiid  assistance  which  was  due  to  him  as  a  vassal 
of  the  church.  The  Imperial  minister,  however,  had  already  pre-occupied 
the  pope*s  ear ;  and  by  discoursing  continually  concerning  toe  danger  of 
giving  offence  to  the  emperor,  as  well  as  the  imprudence  of  supporting 
Octavio  in  an  usurpation  so  detrimental  to  the  holy  see,  had  totally  alienated 
him  from  the  family  of  Famese.  Octavio's  remonstrance  and  petition  met, 
of  conseijuence,  with  a  cold  reception ;  and  he,  despairing  of  any  assistance 
from  Julms,  began  to  look  round  for  protection  from  some  other  quarter. 
Heniy  II.  of  France  was  the  only  prince  powedul  enough  to  afford  him 
this  protection,  and  fortunately  he  was  now  in  a  situation  which  allowed 
him  to  grant  it.  He  had  brought  his  transactions  with  the  two  British 
kingdoms,  which  had  hitherto  diverted  his  attention  from  the  affairs  of  the 
continent,  to  such  an  issue  as  he  desired.  This  he  had  effected  partly  hy 
the  vigour  of  his  arms,  partly  by  his  dexterity  in  taking  advantage  oi  the 
polilicaJ  factions  which  ra^ed  in  both  kingdoms  to  such  a  degree,  as  ren- 
dered the  councils  of  the  bcots  violent  and  precipitate,  and  the  operations 
of  the  English  feeble  and  unsteady.  He  had  procured  from  the  English 
favourable  conditions  of  peace  for  his  allies  the  Scots ;  he  had  prevailed 
on  the  nobles  of  Scotlana  not  only  to  affiance  their  young  queen  to  his  son 
the  daui>hin,  but  even  to  send  her  into  France,  that  she  might  be  educated 
under  bis  eye ;  and  had  recovered  Boulogne,  together  with  its  depend- 
encies, which  had  been  conquered  by  Henry  VIII. 

The  French  king  having  gained  points  of  so  much  consequence  to  his 
crown,  and  disengaged  himself  with  such  honour  from  the  burden  of  su))- 
porting  the  Scots,  and  maintaining  a  war  against  England,  was  now  at  full 
leisure  to  pursue  the  measures  which  his  hereditary  jealousy  of  the  em- 
peror's power  naturally  suggested.  He  listened  accordingly,  to  the  first 
overtures  which  Octavio  Famese  made  him  ;  and  embracing  eagerly  an 
opportunity  of  recovering  footing  in  Italy,  he  instantly  concluded  a  treaty, 
in  which  be  bound  himself  to  espouse  his  cause,  and  to  furnish  him  all  the 
assistance  which  he  desired.  This  transaction  could  not  be  long  kept 
secret  from  the  pope,  wlio,  foreseeing  the  calamities  which  must  fisllow  if 
war  were  rekinaled  so  near  the  ecclesiastical  state,  immediately  issued 
monitory  letters  jequiring  Octavio  to  relinquish  his  new  alliance.  Upon 
his  refusal  to  comply  with  the  requisition,  he  soon  after  pronounced  his  fief 
to  be  forfeited,  ana  aeclared  war  against  him  as  a  disobeaient  and  rebellious 
vassal.  But  as,  with  his  own  forces  alone,  he  could  not  hope  to  subdue 
Octavio  while  supported  by  such  a  powerful  ally  as  the  kii^  of  France,  he 
had  recourse  to  tne  emperor,  who  being  extremely  solicitous  to  prevent  the 
establishment  of  the  French  in  Parma,  ordered  Gonzaga  to  second  Julius 
with  all  his  troops.  Thus  the  French  took  the  field  as  the  allies  of  Octavio, 
the  Imperialists  as  the  protectors  of  the  holy  see ;  and  hcMtilities  com- 
menced between  them,  while  Charles  and  Heniy  themselves  still  afiected 
to  give  out  that  they  would  adhere  inviolably  to  the  peace  of  Crespy. 
The  war  of  Parma  was  not  distinguished  by  any  memorable  event.  Many 
small  rencounters  happened  with  alternate  success ;  the  French  ravaged, 
part  of  the  ecclesiastical  territories ;  the  Imperialists  laid  waste  the  rar- 
mesan :  and  the  latter,  after  having  begun  to  besiege  Parma  in  form,  were 
obligea  to  abandon  the  enterprise  with  disgrace.* 

But  the  motions  and  alarm  which  this  war,  or  the  'preparations  for  it, 
occask)ned  in  Italy,  prevented  most  of  the  Italian  prelates  from  repairing 
to  Trent  on  the  first  of  May,  the  day  appointed  for  reassembling  the 
coandl ;  and  though  the  papal  legate  and  nuncios  resorted  thither,  they 
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were  obliged  to  adjoun  the  council  to  the  first  of  September,  hoping  such 
a  number  of  prelates  might  then  assemble,  that  they  might  with  decency 
b^in  their  deliberations.  At  that  time  about  sixty  prelates,  mostly  from 
the  cclesiastical  state,  or  from  Spain,  together  with  a  few  Germans,  con- 
vened.* The  session  was  opened  with  the  accustomed  formalities,  and 
the  fathers  were  about  to  proceed  to  business,  when  the  abbot  of  Bellozane 
appeared,  and  presenting  letters  of  credence  as  ambassador  fiom  the  king 
of  France,  demanded  audience.  Having  obtained  it,  he  protested,  in 
Henry's  name,  against  an  assembly  called  at  such  an  improper  juncture^ 
when  a  war,  wantonly  kindled  bv  the  pope,  made  it  impossible  for  the 
deputies  from  the  GaJlican  church  to  resort  to  Trent  in  safety,  or  to  de- 
liberate concerning  articles  of  faith  and  discipline  with  the  reauisite  tran- 
quillity ;  he  declared,  that  his  master  did  not  acknowledge  tnis  to  be  a 
general  or  oecumenic  council,  but  roust  consider,  and  would  treat  it,  as  a 
particular  and  partial  convention.!  The  legate  affected  to  desjiise  this 
protest;  and  the  prelates  proceeded,  notwithstanding,  to  examine  and 
decide  the  great  points  in  controversy  concerning  the  sacrament  of  the 
Lord's  supper,  penance,  and  extreme  unction.  This  measure  of  the  French 
monarch,  however,  gave  a  deep  wound  to  the  credit  of  the  council,  at  the 
veiy  commencement  of  its  deliberations.  The  Germans  would  not  paj 
much  regard  to  an  assembly,  the  authority  of  which  the  second  prince  m 
Christendom  had  formally  disclaimed,  or  feel  any  great  reverence  for  the 
decisions  of  a  few  men,  wno  airoeated  to  themselves  all  the  riehts  belonffinr 
to  the  representatives  of  the  church  universal,  a  title  to  wnich  they  nad 
such  poor  pretensions. 

The  emperor,  nevertheless,  was  strainine  his  authority  to  the  utmost,  in 
order  to  establish  the  reputation  and  juiisaiction  of  the  council.  He  bad 
'  prevailed  on  the  three  ecclesiastical  electors,  the  prelates  of  m'atest  power 
and  dignity  in  the  church  next  to  the  pope,  to  repair  thither  in  person. 
He  had  obliged  several  German  bishops  of  inferior  rank,  to  go  to  Trent 
themselves,  or  to  send  their  proxies.  He  granted  an  Imperial  safe-conduct 
to  the  ambassadors  nominated  by  the  elector  of  Brandenbui^,  the  duke  of 
Wurtemberg,  and  other  protestants,  to  attend  the  council :  and  exhorted 
them  to  send  their  divines  thither,  in  order  to  propound,  explain,  and 
defend  their  doctrine.  At  the  same  time,  his  zeal  anticipated  the  decrees 
of  the  council ;  and  as  if  the  opinions  of  the  protestants  nad  already  been 
condemned,  he  took  large  steps  towards  exterminating  them.  With  this 
intention,  he  called  together  the  ministers  of  Augsburg ;  and  after  inter- 
rogating them  concerning  several  controverted  points,  enjoined  them  to 
teach  nothing  with  respect  to  these  contrary  to  the  tenets  of  the  Romish 
church.  Upon  their  declining  to  comply  with  a  requisition  so  contrary  to 
the  dictates  of  their  consciences,  he  commanded  them  to  leave  the  town 
m  three  days,  without  revealing  to  any  person  the  cause  of  their  banish- 
ment ;  he  prohibited  them  to  preach  for  tne  future  in  any  province  of  the 
empire ;  and  obliged  them  to  take  an  oath  that  they  would  punctually  obey 
these  injunctions.  They  were  not  the  only  victims  to  his  zeal.  The  pro- 
testant  cleigy,  in  most  of  the  cities  in  the  circle  of  Suabia,  were  ejected 
with  the  same  violence ;  and  in  many  places,  such  magistrates  as  had  dis- 
tinguished themselves  oy  their  attacnment  to  the  new  opinions,  were  dis- 
missed with  the  most  abrupt  irregularity,  and  their  offices  filled,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  emperor's  arbitrary  appomtment,  with  the  most  bigotted  of 
their  adversaries.  The  reformed  worship  was  almost  entirely  suppressed 
throughout  that  extensive  prov ince.  The  ancient  and  fundamental  pnvileget 
of  the  free  cities  were  violated.  The  people  were  compelled  to  attend 
the  ministration  of  priests,  whom  they  regarded  with  honor  as  idoUten , 
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and  to  submit  to  the  jurisdiction  of  magistrates,  whom  they  detested  as 
usurpers.* 

The  emperor,  aAer  this  discovery,  which  was  more  explicit  than  any 
that  Le  had  hitherto  made,  of  his  intention  to  subvert  the  German  constitu- 
tion, as  well  as  to  extirpate  the  protestant  religion,  set  out  for  Inspnick  in 
the  Tyrol.  He  fixed  his  residence  in  that  city  [Novem.],  as,  by  its  situa- 
tion in  the  neighbourhood  of  Trent,  and  on  the  confines  of  Italy,  it  appeared 
a  commodious  station,  whence  he  might  inspect  the  operations  of  the  coun- 
cil, and  observe  the  progress  of  the  war  in  the  Parmesan  without  losing  sight 
of  such  occurrences  as  might  happen  in  Germany.t 

During  these  transactions,  the  siege  of  Magdeouiig  was  carried  on  with 
various  success.  At  the  time  when  Charles  proscrioed  the  citizens  of  Mag- 
debuig,  and  put  them  under  the  ban  of  the  empire,  he  had  exhorted  and 
even  enjoined  all  the  neighbouring  states  to  take  arms  against  them,  as 
rebels  and  common  enemies.  Encouraged  by  his  exhortations  as  well  as 
promises,  Geoige  of  Mecklcnbuig,  a  younger  brother  of  the  reigning  duke, 
an  active  and  ambitious  prince,  collected  a  considerable  number  of  those 
soldiers  of  fortune  who  had  accompanied  Hemy  of  Brunswick  in  all  his 
wild  enterprises ;  and  though  a  zealous  Lutheran  himself,  invaded  the  ter- 
ritories of  the  Magdeburgers,  hopir^  that,  by  the  merit  of  this  service,  he 
might  procure  some  part  of  their  domains  to  Le  allotted  to  him  as  an  estab- 
lishment. The  citizens,  unaccustomed  as  yet  to  endure  patiently  the 
calamities  of  war,  could  not  be  restrained  from  sallying  out  in  order  to 
save  their  lands  from  bein^'iaid  waste.  They  attacked  tne  duke  of  Meck- 
lenburg with  more  resolution  than  conduct,  and  were  repulsed  with  great 
slaughter.  But  as  they  were  animated  with  that  unconquerable  spirit, 
which  flows  from  zeal  for  religion  co-operating  with  the  love  of  civil  liberty, 
far  from  bein^  disheartened  oy  their  misfortune,  they  prepared  to  defend 
themselves  with  vigour.  Many  of  the  veteran  soldiers  who  had  served  in 
the  long:  wars  between  the  emperor  and  king  of  France,  crowdii^  to  their 
standards  under  able  and  experienced  officers,  the  citizens  acquired  mili- 
tary skill  by  degrees,  and  added  all  the  advantages  of  that  to  the  efforts  of 
unuatilnted  courage.  The  duke  of  Mecklenburg,  notwithstanding  the  severe 
blow  which  he  had  given  the  Magdeburgers,  not  daring  to  invest  a  town 
strongly  fortified,  auddefended  by  such  a  garrison,  continued  to  ravage  the 
open  countiy. 

As  the  hopes  of  booty  drew  many  adventurers  to  the  camp  of  this  young 
prince,  Maurice  of  Saxony  began  to  be  jealous  of  the  power  which  he  pos- 
sessed by  bein^  at  the  head  ofsuch  a  numerous  body,  and  marching  towards 
Magdebuig  widi  his  own  troops,  assumed  the  supreme  command  of  the 
whole  army,  an  honour  to  which  bis  high  rank  and  great  abilities  as  well  as' 
the  nomination  of  the  diet,  gave  him  an  indisputable  title.  With  this  united 
force,  he  invested  the  town,  and  began  the  siege  in  form :  claiming  great 
merit  with  the  emperor  on  that  account,  as  from  his  zeal  to  execute  the 
Imperial  decree,  he  was  exposing  himself  once  more  to  the  censures  and 
maledictions  of  the  party  with  which  he  agreed  in  religious  sentiments. 
But  the  approaches  to  the  town  went  on  slowly ;  the  garrison  interrupted 
the  besiegers  by  frequent  sallies,  in  one  of  which  George  of  Mecklenburg 
was  taken  prisoner,  levelled  part  of  their  works,  and  cut  off  the  soldiers  in 
their  advanced  posts.  While  the  citizens  of  Magdeburg,  animated  by  the 
discourses  of  their  pastors,  and  the  soldiers,  encouraged  by  the  example  of 
their  officers,  endured  all  the  hardships  of  a  siege  without  murmuring,  and 
defended  themselves  with  the  same  ardour  which  they  had  at  first  dis- 
covered ;  the  troops  of  the  besiegers  acted  with  extreme  remissness,  reining 
at  every  thing  that  they  suffered  in  a  service  which  they  disliked.  They 
brcdi^e  out  more  than  once  into  an  open  mutiny,  demanding  the  arrears  of 
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their  pay,  which,  as  the  members  of  the  Germanic  body  sent  in  their  con- 
tributions towards  defraying  the  expenses  of  the  war  sparingly,  and  with 
great  reluctance,  amounted  to  a  considerable  sum.*  Maurice,  too,  had 
particular  motives,  thoujgb  such  as  he  durst  not  avow  at  that  juncture,  which 
induced  bim  not  to  push  the  siege  with  vigour,  and  made  him  choose  rather 
to  continue  at  the  head  of  an  army  exposed  to  all  the  imputations  which 
his  dilatoiy  proceedings  drew  upon  him,  than  to  precipitate  a  conquest  that 
might  have  brought  nim  some  accession  of  reputation,  but  would  have 
rendeied  it  necessary  to  disband  his  forces. 

At  last,  the  inhabitants  of  the  town  beginning  to  suffer  distress  from  want 
of  provisions,  and  Maurice,  finding  it  impossible  to  protract  matters  any 
longer  without  filling  the  emperor  with  such  suspicions  as  mi^ht  have  dis- 
concerted all  his  measures,  he  concluded  a  treaty  of  capitulation  with  the 
city  [Novem.  3],  upon  the  followir^  conditions ;  that  the  Magdeburgers 
should  humbly  implore  pardon  of  the  emperor ;  that  they  should  not  for  the 
future  take  arms,  or  enter  into  any  alliance  against  the  house  of  Austria; 
that  they  should  submit  to  the  authority  of  the  Imperial  chamber ;  that 
thej  should  conform  to  the  decree  of  the  diet  at  Augsbuiig  with  respect  to 
religion ;  that  the  new  fortifications  added  to  the  town  should  be  demolished ; 
that  they  should  pay  a  fine  of  fifty  thousand  crowns,  deliver  up  twelve 
pieces  of  ordnance  to  the  emperor,  and  set  the  duke  of  MecKJenbuig, 
together  with  their  other  prisoners,  at  liberty,  without  ransom.  Next  day 
their  garrison  marched  out,  and  Maurice  took  possession  of  the  town  with 
great  militaty  pomp. 

Before  the  terms  of  capitulation  were  settled,  Maurice  had  held  many 
conferences  with  Albert  count  Mansfeldt,  who  had  the  chief  command  m 
Magdeburg.  He  consulted  likewise  with  count  Heideck,  an  officer  who 
had  served  with  great  reputation  in  the  army  of  the  league  of  Smalkalde, 
whom  the  emperor  had  proscribed  on  account  of  his  zeal  for  that  cause, 
but  whom  Maurice  had,  notwithstanding,  secretly  engaged  in  his  service, 
and  admitted  into  the  most  intimate  confidence.  To  them  he  communi- 
cated a  scheme,  which  he  had  long  revolved  in  his  mind,  for  procuring 
liberty  to  his  father-in-law  the  landgrave,  for  vindicating  the  privileges  of 
the  Grermanic  body,  and  setting  bounds  to  the  dangerous  encroachments  of 
the  Imperial  power.  Having  deliberated  with  them  concerning  the  mea- 
sures which  might  be  necessary  for  securing  the  success  of  such  an  arduous 
enterprise,  he  gave  Mansfeldt  secret  assurances  that  the  fortifications  of 
Ma^aebufg  should  not  be  destroyed,  and  that  the  inhabitants  should  neither 
be  disturbed  in  the  exercise  of  their  religion,  nor  be  deprived  of  any  of 
their  ancient  immunities.  In  order  to  engage  Maurice  more  thoroughly 
from  considerations  of  interest  to  fulfil  these  engagements,  the  senate  of 
Magdeburg  elected  him  their  burgrave,  a  dignity  which  had  formerly 
belonged  to  the  electoral  bouse  of  Saxony,  and  which  entitled  him  to  a 
very  ample  jurisdiction  not  only  in  the  city  but  in  its  dependencies.! 

Thus  the  citizens  of  Magdeburg,  after  enduring  a  siege  of  twelve  months, 
and  struggling  for  their  liberties,  religious  and  civil,  with  an  invincible  for- 
titude, worthy  of  the  cause  in  which  it  was  exerted,  had  at  last  the  good 
fortune  to  conclude  a  treaty  which  left  them  in  a  better  condition  than  the 
rest  of  their  countrymen,  whom  their  timidity  or  want  of  public  spirit  had 
betrayed  into  such  mean  submissions  to  the  emperor.  But  while  a  great 
part  of  Germany  applauded  the  gallant  conduct  of  the  Magdeburgers,  and 
rejoiced  in  their  having  escaped  the  destruction  with  which  they  had  been 
threatened,  all  admired  Maurice's  address  in  the  conduct  of  his  negotiation 
with  them,  as  well  as  the  dexterity  with  which  he  converted  every  event 
to  his  own  advantage.    They  saw  with  amazement,  that  after  having 
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afflicted  the  Masdebui^rs  during^  many  moDths  with  all  the  calamitiea  of 
war,  he  was  at  TaaU  hy  their  voluntary  election,  advanced  to  the  station  of 
hig^st  authority  in  that  city  which  ne  had  so  lately  besieged ;  that  afler 
having  been  so  long  the  object  of  their  satirical  invectives  as  an  apostate 
and  an  enemy  to  the  religion  which  he  professed,  they  seemed  now  to  place 
uoboMunded  con6dence  in  his  zeal  and  good  will.*  At  the  same  time,  the 
public  articles  in  the  treaty  of  capitulation  were  so  perfectly  conformable 
to  those  which  the  emperor  had  granted  to  the  other  protestant  cities,  and 
Maurice  took  such  care  to  magnify  his  merit  in  having  reduced  a  place 
which  had  defended  itself  with  so  much  obstinacy,  that  Charles,  far  from 
8usj[>ecting  any  thing  fraudulent  or  collusive  in  the  terms  of  accommodation, 
ratified  them  without  hesitation,  and  absolved  the  Magdebuigers  from  the 
sentence  of  ban  which  had  been  (denounced  against  them. 

The  only  point  that  now  remained  to  embarrass  Maurice  was  how  to 
keep  toeetber  the  veteran  tnx)ps  which  had  ser^'ed  under  him,  as  well  as 
those  which  had  been  employed  in  the  defence  of  the  town.  For  this, 
too,  be  found  an  expedient  with  sinsiiiar  art  and  felicity.  His  schemes 
against  the  emperor  were  not  yet  so  Fully  ripened,  that  he  durst  venture  to 
disclose  them,  and  proceed  openly  to  cariy  them  into  execution.  The 
winter  was  approaching,  which  made  it  'impossible  to  take  the  field  imme^ 
diately.  He  was  afraid  that  it  would  eive  a  premature  alarm  to  the 
emperor,  if  he  should  retain  such  a  considerable  body  in  his  pay  until  the 
season  of  action  returned  in  the  spring.  As  soon  then  as  Magdebuig  opened 
its  gates,  he  sent  home  his  Saxon  subjects,  whom  he  could  command  to  take 
arms  and  reassemble  on  the  shortest  warning ;  and  at  tlie  same  time,  pay ii^ 
part  of  the  arrears  due  to  the  mercenary  troops,  who  had  followed  his 
standard,  as  well  as  to  the  soldiers  who  had  served  in  the  garrison,  he 
absolved  them  from  their  respective  oaths  of  fidelity,  and  disbanded  them* 
But  the  moment  he  gave  them  their  discharge,  George  of  Mecklenbui^, 
who  was  now  set  at  liberty,  offered  to  take  them  into  his  service,  and  to 
become  surety  for  the  payment  of  what  was  still  owing  to  them.  As  such 
adventurers  were  accustomed  often  to  change  masters,  they  instantly 
accepted  the  offer.  Thus  these  troops  were  kept  united,  and  ready  to 
march  wherever  Maurice  should  call  them,  while  the  emperor,  deceived 
b)r  this  artifice,  and  imaginiiig  that  Geoi^e  of  Mecklenburg  nad  hired  them 
with  an  intention  to  assert  his  claim  to  a  part  of  his  brother^s  territories  by 
force  of  arms,  suffered  this  transaction  to  pass  without  observation,  as  if  it 
had  been  a  matter  of  no  consequence.! 

Having  ventured  to  take  these  steps,  which  werr.  of  so  much  consequence 
towards  the  execution  of  his  schemes,  Maurice,  (hat  he  might  divert  the 
emperor  from  observing  their  tendency  too  narrowly,  and  prevent  the  sus- 
picions which  that  must  have  excited,  saw  the  necessity  of  employing  some 
new  artifice  in  order  to  engage  his  attention,  and  to  confirm  him  m  his  pre- 
sent security.  As  he  knew  that  the  chief  object  of  the  emperor's  solicitude 
at  this  juncture,  was  how  he  mi^^ht  prevail  with  the  protestant  states  of 
Germany  to  recognise  the  authority  of  the  council  of  Trent,  and  to  send 
thither  ambassadors  in  their  own  name,  as  well  as  deputies  from  their 
respective  churches,  he  took  hold  of  this  predominating  passion  in  order  to 
amuse  and  to  deceive  him.  He  affected  a  wonderful  2^eal  to  gratify  Charles 
in  what  he  desired  with  regard  to  this  matter ;  he  iwminatra  ambassadors 
whom  he  empowered  to  attend  the  council ;  he  made  choice  of  Melancthon 
and  some  of  the  most  eminent  among  his  brethren  to  prepare  a  confession 
o(  faith,  and  to  lay  it  before  that  assembly.  After  his  example,  and  pro- 
bably in  consequence  of  his  solicitations,  the  duke  of  Wurtembergf  the 
city  of  Strasburg,  and  other  protestant  states,  appointed  ambassadors  and 
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diTines  to  attend  the  council.  Thej  all  applied  to  the  emperor  for  Ma 
safeK:onduc(,  which  they  obtained  in  the  most  ample  fonn.  This  was 
deemed  sufficient  for  the  security  of  the  ambassadors,  and  they  proceeded 
accordingly  on  their  journey ;  but  a  separate  safe-conduct  from  the  council 
itself  was  demanded  for  the  protestant  divines.  The  fate  of  John  Huss 
and  Jerome  of  Prague,  whom  the  council  of  Constance,  in  the  preceding 
centuiy,  had  condemned  to  the  flames  without  regarding  the  Imperial 
safe-conduct  which  had  been  wanted  them»  rendered  this  precaution  pru- 
dent and  necessary,  fiut  as  the  pope  was  no  less  unwilling  that  the  pro- 
testants  should  be  admitted  to  a  bearing  in  the  council,  than  the  emperor 
had  been  eager  in  brineing  them  to  demand  it,  the  legate  b^  promises  and 
threats  |)revailed  on  the  lathers  of  the  council  to  decline  issuing  a  safe- 
conduct  in  the  same  form  with  that  which  the  council  of  Basil  had  granted 
to  the  followers  of  Huss.  The  protestants,  on  their  part,  insisted  upon  the 
council's  copying  the  precise  words  of  that  instrument.  The  Imperial 
ambassadors  interposed  in  order  to  obtain  what  would  satisfy  them. 
Alterations  in  the  iorm  of  the  writ  were  proposed :  expedients  were  siig- 

fested ;  protests  and  counter-protests  were  taken :  tne  legate,  together  with 
is  associates,  laboured  to  gain  their  point  by  arti6ce  and  chicane ;  the 
protestants  adhered  to  theirs  with  firmness  and  obstinacy.  An  account  of 
every  thing  that  passed  in  Trent  was  transmitted  to  the  emperor  at  Inspruck, 
who,  attempting,  from  an  excess  of  zeal,  or  of  confidence  in  his  own 
address,  to  reconcile  the  contending  parties,  was  involved  in  a  labyrinth  of 
inextricable  negotiations.  By  means  of  this,  however,  Maurice  gained  all 
that  he  had  in  view ;  the  en)peror's  time  was  wholly  engrossed,  and  his 
attention  diverted;  while  he  himself  had  leisure  to  mature  his  schemes,  to 
carry  on  his  intrigues,  and  to  Bnish  his  preparations,  before  he  threw  off  the 
mask,  and  struck  the  blow  which  he  had  so  long  meditated.* 

But  previous  to  entering  into  an^  further  detail  concerning  Maurice's 
operations,  some  account  must  be  given  of  a  new  revolution  m  Hun^aiy, 
which  contributed  not  a  little  towards  their  producing  such  extraordinary 
effects.  When  Solyman,  in  the  year  1541,  by  a  stratagem,  which  suited 
the  base  and  insidious  policy  of  a  petty  usurper,  rather  than  the  ma^a- 
nimity  of  a  mighty  conqueror,  deprived  the  young  king  of  Hungary  ol  the 
dominions  which  his  father  had  left  him,  he  had  granted  that  unfortunate 
prince  the  countiy  of  Transylvania,  a  province  of  his  paternal  kii^om. 
The  government  of  this,  together  with  the  care  of  educating  the  young 
king,  tor  he  still  allowed  him  to  retain  that  title,  though  he  had  rendered 
it  only  an  empty  name,  he  committed  to  the  queen  ana  Martinuzzi  bishop 
of  Waradin,  whom  the  late  king  had  appointed  joint  guardians  of  his  son, 
and  regents  of  his  dominions,  at  a  time  when  those  otfaces  were  of  greater 
importance.  This  co-ordinate  jurisdiction  occasioned  the  same  dissensions 
in  a  small  principality  as  it  would  have  excited  in  a  great  kingdom ;  an 
ambitious  ^oung  queen,  possessed  with  a  high  opinion  of  her  own  capacity 
for  governing ;  and  a  high-splriled  prelate,  fond  of  power,  contending  who 
should  engross  the  greatest  share  in  the  administration.  Each  had  thefr 
partizans  among  the  nobles  ;  but  as  Martinuzzi,  by  his  great  talents,  began 
to  acquire  the  ascendant,  Isabella  turned  his  own  aits  against  him,  and 
courted  the  protection  of  the  Turks. 

The  neighbouring  bashas,  jealous  of  the  bishop's  power  as  well  as 
abilities,  readily  promised  her  the  aid  which  she  demanded,  and  would 
soon  have  obliged  Martinuzzi  to  have  given  up  to  her  the  sole  drrectkm  of 
affairs,  if  his  ambition,  fertile  in  expedients,  bad  not  suggested  to  him  a 
new  measure,  and  one  that  tended  not  only  to  preserve  but  to  enlarge  his 
authority.  Having  concluded  an  agreement  with  the  queen,  by  the 
mediation  of  some  of  the  nobles,  who  were  solicitous  to  save  their  country 
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from  the  calamities  of  a  civil  war,  he  secretly  despatched  one  of  his  confi- 
dants to  Vienna,  and  entered  into  a  nes^otiat ion  with  Ferdinand.  As  it  wa« 
no  difficult  matter  to  persuade  Ferdinand,  that  the  same  man  whose  enmity 
and  intrigues  had  driven  him  out  of  a  great  part  of  his  Hungarian  domi- 
nions, might,  upon  a  reconciliation,  oecome  equally  instrumental  in 
recovering  them,  be  listened  eagerly  to  the  first  overtures  of  a  union  with 
that  prelate.  Martinuzzi  allured  him  by  such  prospects  of  advantage,  and 
engaged,  with  so  much  confidence,  that  he  would  prevail  on  the  most 
powerful  of  the  Hungarian  nobles  to  take  arms  in  his  favour,  that  Ferdi- 
nand, notwithstanding  his  truce  with  Solyman,  agreed  to  invade  Transyl- 
vania. The  command  of  the  troops  destmed  for  that  service,  consisting  of 
veteran  Spanish  and  German  soldiers,  was  given  to  Castaldo  marquis  de 
Piadena,  an  officer  formed  by  the  famous  marquis  de  Pescara,  whom  be 
strongly  resembled  both  in  his  enterprising  s^nius  for  civil  business,  and  in 
his  great  knowledge  in  the  art  of  war.  fnis  army,  more  formidable  by 
the  discipline  of  the  soldiers,  and  the  abilities  of  the  eeneral,  than  by  its 
numbers,  was  powerfully  seconded  by  Martinuzzi  ana  his  faction  among 
the  Hungarians.  As  the  Turkish  basnas,  the  sultan  himself  being  at  the 
bead  of  his  army  on  the  frontiers  of  Persia,  could  not  afford  the  queen  such 
immediate  or  effectual  assistance  as  the  exigency  of  her  affairs  required, 
she  quickly  lost  all  hopes  of  being  able  to  retain  any  longer  the  authority 
which  she  possessed  as  regent,  and  even  began  to  despair  of  her  son  3 
safety. 

Martinuzzi  did  not  suffer  this  favourable  opportunity  of  accomplishing 
nis  own  designs  to  pass  unimproved,  and  ventured,  while  she  was  in  this 
state  of  dejection,  to  lay  before  her  a  proposal,  which  at  any  other  time 
she  would  have  rejected  with  disdain.  He  represented  how  impossible  it 
was  for  her  to  resist  Ferdinand's  victorious  arms;  that  even  if  the  Turks 
should  enable  her  to  make  head  against  them,  she  would  be  far  from 
changing  her  condition  to  the  better,  and  could  not  consider  them  as 
deliverers,  but  as  masters,  to  wha«:e  commands  she  must  submit :  he  con^ 
jured  her,  therefore,  as  she  regarded  her  own  dignity,  the  safety  of  her  son, 
or  the  security  of  Christendom,  rather  to  give  up  Transylvania  to  Ferdi- 
nand, and  to  make  over  to  him  her  son's  title  to  the  crown  of  Hungary,  than 
to  allow  both  to  be  usurped  by  the  inveterate  enemy  of  the  Christian  faith. 
At  the  same  time  he  promised  her,  in  Ferdinand's  name,  a  compensation 
for  herself,  as  well  as  for  her  son,  suitable  to  their  rank,  and  proportional 
to  the  value  of  what  they  were  to  sacrifice.  Isabella,  deserted  by  some 
of  her  adherents,  distrusting  others,  destitute  of  friends,  and  surrounded  by 
Castaldo*s  and  Martinuzzi's  troops,  subscribed  these  hard  conditions,  though 
with  a  reluctant  hand.  Upon  this,  she  surrendered  such  places  of  strength 
a5  were  still  in  her  possession,  she  e^ave  up  all  the  ensigns  of  royalty,  par- 
ticularly a  crown  of  gold  which,  as  toe  Hungarians  believed,  had  descended 
from  heaven,  and  conferred  on  him  who  wore  it  an  undoubted  right  to  the 
throne.  As  she  could  not  bear  to  remain  a  private  person,  in  a  countir 
where  she  had  once  enjoyed  sovereign  power,  she  instantly  set  out  witn 
her  son  for  Silesia,  in  order  to  take  possession  of  the  principalities  of  Oppelen 
and  Ratibor,  the  investiture  of  which  Ferdinand  had  engaged  to  grant  her 
son,  and  likewise  to  bestow  one  of  his  daughters  upon  him  in  marriage. 

Upon  the  resignation  of  the  young  king,  Martinuzzi,  and  after  his  example 
the  rest  of  the  Transylvanian  grandees,  swore  allegiance  to  Ferdinand , 
who,  in  order  to  testiiy  his  grateful  sense  of  the  zeal  as  \vell  as  success 
with  which  that  prelate  had  served  him,  affected  to  distins^uish  him  by 
every  possi blc  mark  of  favour  and  confidence .  He  appointed  h  i m  governor 
of  Transylvania,  with  almost  unlimited  authority;  he  publicly  ordered 
Castaldo  to  pay  the  greatest  deference  to  his  opinion  ana  commands;  he 
increased  his  revenues,  which  were  already  veiy  great,  by  new  appoint- 
ments ;  be  nominated  him  archbishop  of  Gran,  and  prevailed  on  the  pope 
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to  raise  hi  on  to  the  dignity  of  a  cardinal.  AU  this  ostentatiOD  of  good-nvill* 
however,  was  void  of  sincerity,  and  calculated  to  conceal  sentiments  the  most 
perfectly  its  reverse.  Ferdinand  dreaded  Martinuzzi^s  abilities :  distrusted 
nis  fidelity ;  and  foresaw,  that  as  his  extensive  authority  enabled  him  to 
check  any  attempt  towards  circumscribing  or  abolishing  the  extensive  privi* 
leg^es  which  the  Hungarian  nobility  possessed,  he  would  stand  ibrth  on  every 
occasion,  the  guardian  of  the  liberties  of  his  country,  rather  than  act  the 
part  of  a  viceroy  devoted  to  the  will  of  his  sovereign. 

For  this  reason,  he  secretly  g^ave  it  in  charge  to  Castaldo  to  watch  his 
motions,  to  guard  against  his  designs,  and  to  thwart  his  measures.  But 
Martinuzzi,  either  because  he  did  not  perceive  that  Castaldo  vvas  placed 
as  a  spy  on  his  actions,  or  because  he  aespised  Ferdinand's  insidious  artSy 
assumed  the  direction  of  the  war  against  tue  Turks  with  his  usual  tone  of 
authority,  and  conducted  it  with  great  roaf  nanimity,  and  no  less  success. 
He  recovered  some  places  of  which  the  inndels  had  taken  possession ;  he 
rendered  their  attempts  to  reduce  others  abortive ;  and  established  Ferdi- 
nand's authority  not  only  in  Transylvania,  but  in  the  Bannat  of  Temeswar« 
and  several  of  the  countries  adjacent.  In  carrying  on  these  operations,  he 
often  differed  in  sentiment  from  Castaldo  and  nis  officers,  and  treated  the 
Turkish  prisoners  with  a  decree  not  only  of  humanity,  but  even  of  gene- 
rosity,  which  Castaldo  loudly  condemned.  This  was  represented  at 
Vienna  as  an  artful  method  of  courting  the  friendship  of  the  mfidels,  that* 
by  securing  their  protection,  he  might  shake  off  all  dependence  upon  the 
tiovereign  whom  he  now  acknowledged.  Though  Martinuzzi,  in  justifi- 
cation of  his  own  conduct,  contended  that  it  was  impolitic  by  unnecessary 
severities  to  exasperate  an  enemy  prone  to  revenge,  Castaldo's  accusation 
gained  credit  with  Ferdinand,  prepossessed  already  against  Martinuzzi, 
and  jealous  of  every  thing  that  could  endanger  his  own  authority  in  Hun- 
eary,  in  proportion  as  he  knew  it  to  be  precarious  and  ill-established. 
These  suspicions  Castaldo  confirmed  and  strengthened,  by  the  intelligence 
which  he  transmitted  continually  to  his  conndants  at  V  ienna.  By  mis- 
representing what  was  innocent,  and  putting  the  worst  construction  on  what 
seemed  dubious  in  Martinuzzi's  conduct ;  by  imputing  to  him  designs  which 
he  never  formed,  and  charging  him  with  actions  of  which  he  was  not 
guilty ;  he  at  last  convinced  Ferdinand,  that,  in  order  to  preserve  his  Hun- 
^  ^arian  crown,  he  must  cut  off  that  ambitious  prelate.  But  Ferdinand, 
ioreseeing  that  it  would  be  dangerous  to  proceed  in  the  regular  course  of 
law  against  a  subiect  of  such  exorbitant  power  as  might  enable  him  to  set 
his  sovereign  at  defiance,  determined  to  employ  violence  in  order  to  obtain 
that  satisfaction  which  the  laws  were  too  feebfe  to  afford  him. 

He  issued  his  orders  accordingly  to  Castaldo,  who  willingly  undertook 
that  infamous  service.  Having  communicated  the  design  to  some  Italian 
and  Spanish  officers  whom  he  could  trust,  and  concerted  with  them  the 
plan  of  executing  it,  they  entered  Martinuzzi's  apartment,  early  one 
morning  [Dec.  18]  under  pretence  of  presenting  to  him  some  despatches 
which  were  to  be  sent  off  immediately  to  Vienna ;  and  while  he  perused 
a  paper  with  attention,  one  of  their  number  struck  him  with  a  poniard  in 
the  throat.  The  blow  was  not  mortal.  Martinuzzi  started  up  with  the 
intrepidity  natural  to  him,  and  grappling  the  assassin,  threw  him  to  the 
ground.  But  the  other  conspirators  rushing  in,  an  old  man,  unarmed,  and 
nione,  was  unable  long  to  sustain  such  an  unequal  conflict,  and  sunk  under 
the  wounds  which  he  received  from  so  many  hands.  The  Transylvanians 
were  restrained  by  dread  of  the  foreign  troops  stationed  in  then:  countiy, 
from  rising  in  arms  in  order  to  take  vengeance  on  the  murderers  of  a 
prelate  who  had  long  been  the  object  of  their  love  as  well  as  veneration, 
i'hey  spoke  of  the  deed,  however,  with  horror  and  execration;  and 
exclaimed  against  Ferdinand,  whom  neither  gratitude  for  recent  and  impor* 
tant  services,  nor  reverence  for  a  character  considered  as  sacred  and  invio* 
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hbk  umoUD^  Chrirtiaiis,  coald  restrain  from  aheddiiig  the  blood  of  t  nuv 
whose  ooIt  crime  was  attachment  to  his  natire  couotij.  The  Bohles 
deteitinr  me  jealous  as  well  as  cniel  policy  of  a  comt*  which,  upon  uncer* 
tain  ana  improbable  surmises,  had  giVen  up  a  penon,  no  less  conspicuoos 
Ibr  his  merit  than  his  rank,  to  be  butchered  hj  assassins,  either  retiied  to 
their  own  estates,  or  if  they  continued  with  the  Austrian  anny,  grew  cold 
to  the  senrice.  The  Turics,  encouraged  by  the  death  m  an  enemy 
whose  abilities  tbey  knew  and  dreaded,  pre]>aied  to  renew  hostilitiea 
eariy  in  the  sprmg ;  and  instead  of  the  security  which  Ferdinand  bad 
expected  from  the  mnoral  of  Martinuszi,  it  was  erident  that  his  territories 
in  liungaiy  were  about  to  be  attacked  with  greater  rigour,  and  defended 
with  less  zeal  than  ever,* 

By  this  time,  Maurice  baring  almost  finished  his  intrignies  and  prepara^ 
tioos,  was  on  the  point  of  declaring  his  intentions  openly,  and  of  tuUqg 
the  field  against  the  emperor.  His  first  care,  afkr  he  came  to  this  resolu* 
tion,  was  to  disclaim  that  narrow  and  bigoted  maxim  of  (he  confederates 
of  Smalkalde,  which  had  led  them  to  shun  all  connection  with  foreigners. 
He  had  obserred  how  fatal  this  had  been  to  their  cause :  and,  instiucted 
by  their  error,  he  was  as  eager  to  court  die  protection  of  Heniy  11.  as  they 
had  been  solicitous  to  prerent  the  interposition  of  Francis  I.  Happily  for 
him,  he  found  Heniy  in  a  disposition  to  listen  to  the  first  orerture  on  his 
part,  and  in  a  situation  which  enabled  him  to  brine  the  whole  force  of  the 
French  monarchy  into  action.  Hemy  had  king  observed  the  progress  of 
Ihe  emperor's  arms  with  jealousy,  and  wished  to  distinguish  nimself  br 
entering  the  lists  against  the  same  enemy,  whom  it  had  be^  the  gloiy  of  his 
father's  reien  to  oppose.  He  had  laid  hold  on  the  fint  opportunitf  in  his 
power  of  mwartii^  the  emperor's  designs,  by  taking  the  duke  of  Parma 
under  his  protection ;  and  hostilities  were  already  begun,  not  only  in  thaX 
dutchy,  but  in  Piedmont.  Having  terminated  the  war  with  England  by  a 
peace,  no  less  advantageous  to  himself  than  honourable  for  his  allies  die 
Soots,  the  restless  and  enterprising  courage  of  his  nobles  was  impatient  to 
displa]^  itself  on  some  theatre  of  action  more  conspicuous  than  tbe  petty 
operations  in  Parma  or  Piedmont  afforded  them. 


treaty 

have  been  veiy  indecent  in  a  king  of  France  to  have  undertaken  die 
defence  of  the  protestant  church,  the  interests  of  religion,  how  much  soever 
they  mieht  be  affected  by  the  treaty,  were  not  once  mentioned  in  any  of 
the  articles.  Reli^ous  concerns,  they  pretended  to  commit  entirely  to  the 
disposition  of  Divine  Providence ;  the  only  motives  assigned  for  their 
present  cooiiederacy  a§[ainst  Chaiies,  were  to  procure  tne  landgrave 
tiberty,  and  to  prevent  9ie  subversion  of  the  ancient  constitution  and  laws 
of  the  German  empire.  In  order  to  accomplish  these  ends,  it  was  agreed, 
that  all  the  contracting  parties  should,  at  the  same  time,  declare  war  against 
the  emperor ;  that  neither  peace  nor  truce  should  be  made  but  b^  common 
consent,  nor  without  including  each  of  the  confederates ;  that,  in  order  to 
guard  BgaAnst  the  inconveniences  of  anarchy,  or  of  pretensions  to  joint  eom- 
mand,  Maurice  should  be  acknowledged  as  head  of  the  German  confede- 
rates,  with  absolute  authority  in  all  military  affairs ;  that  Maurice  and  bis 
associates  should  bring  into  tlie  field  seven  thousand  horse,  ivith  a  proportional 
number  of  infantry :  that,  towards  the  subsistence  of  this  aimy,  during  the 
three  first  months  or  the  war,  Hemy  should  contribute  two  hundred  andTortf 
Itiousand  crowns,  and  afterwards  sixty  thousand  crowns  a-mooth,  as  long  as 
they  continued  in  arms ;  that  Hemy  should  attack  the  emperor  on  the  am  of 

*  8Md.  S35.    TbiuuL  lib.  Ix.  309,  fcc    litaubailU  HlM.  Regn.  Hmigarict,  Db.  xt!.  Mt  4«. 
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Lcmrain  with  a  powediil  an^y :  that  if  it  were  ibuDd  fequisile  to  elect  a  new 
emperoTf  such  a  person  should  be  nominated  as  shall  be  aereeable  to  the  kii^ 
of  X  ranee.*  This  treaty  was  concluded  on  the  fifth  of  October,  some  time 
before  Magdebuig  surrendered,  and  the  preparatory  neg^otiations  were  con- 
ducted with  such  profound  secrecj,  that,  of  all  the  princes  who  afterwards 
acceded  to  it^  Maurice  communicated  what  he  was  carrying  on  to  two 
only,  John  Albert,  the  reigniog  duke  of  Mecklenbuig,  and  William  of 
Hesse,  the  landgrave's  eldest  son.  The  league  itself  was  no  less  anxiously 
concealed,  and  with  such  fortunate  care,  that  no  rumour  concerning  it 
reached  the  ears  of  the  emperor  or  his  ministers ;  nor  do  they  seem  to 
have  conceived  the  most  distant  suspicion  of  suck  a  transaction. 

At  the  same  time,  with  a  solicitude  which  was  careful  to  draw  some 
accession  of  strength  from  eveir  quarter,  Maurice  applied  to  Edward  VI. 
of  England,  and  requested  a  suosidy  of  four  hundred  thousand  crowns  for 
the  support  of  a  confederacy  formed  in  defence  of  the  protestant  religion. 
But  the  factions  which  prevailed  in  the  English  court  durii^  the  minority 
of  that  prince,  and  whijch  deprived  both  the  councils  and  arms  of  tlie 
nation  of  their  wonted  vigour,  leA  the  English  ministers  neither  time  nor 
inclination  to  attend  to  foreign  a&irs,  and  prevented  Maurice's  obtaining 
that  aid,  which  their  zeal  for  the  reformation  would  have  prompted  them 

toeranthim.t 

Maurice,  however,  having  secured  the  protection  of  such  a  powerful 
monarch  as  Heniy  II.,  proceeded  with  great  confidence,  but  with  eoual 
caution,  to  execute  his  plan.  As  he  judg^  it  necessary  to  make  one  efiort 
more,  in  order  to  obtain  the  emperor's  consent  that  tlie  landgrave  should 
be  set  at  liber^,  he  sent  a  solemn  embassy,  in  bis  own  name  and  in  that 
of  the  elector  ot  Brandenburg:,  to  Inspruck  [Decern.].  After  resuming,  at 
great  length,  all  the  facts  and  arguments  upon  which  thej  founded  ueir 
claim,  and  representing,  in  the  strongest  terms,  the  peculiar  eqgagements 
which  bound  them  to  be  so  assiduous  in  their  solicitations,  they  renewed 
their  request  in  behalf  of  the  unfortunate  prisoner,  which  they  had  so 
often  preferred  in  vain.  The  elector  palatine,  the  duke  of  Wurtembeig, 
the  duKes  of  Mecklenbuig,  the  dukes  of  Deux-Ponts,  the  marquis  of  Bran- 
denbuig  Bareith,  and  the  marquis  of  Baden,  by  their  ambassadors,  concuired 
with  them  in  their  suit.  Letters  were  likewise  delivered  to  the  same  effect  from 
the  king  of  Denmark,  the  duke  of  Bavaria,  and  the  dukes  of  Lunenbure. 
Even  the  king  of  the  Romans  joined  in  this  application,  being  moved  wiUi 
compassion  towsorda  the  landgrave  in  his  wretcoed  situation,  or  influenced, 
perbisip^  by  a  secret  jealousy  of  his  brother's  power  and  desi^,  which, 
si'nce  his  attempt  to  alter  toe  order  of  succession  in  the  empire,  he  had 
come  to  view  with  other  eyes  than  formerly,  and  dreaded  to  a  great 
deg'ree. 

But  Charles,  constant  to  his  own  system  with  regard  to  the  landgrave, 
eluded  a  demand  uiged  by  such  powerful  intercessois ;  and  having  declared 
that  he  would  communicate  his  resolution  concerning  the  matter  to  Maurice 
as  soon  as  he  arrived  at  Inspruck,  where  he  was  ever^  day  expected,  he 
did  not  dei^  to  descend  into  any  more  particular  explication  ot  his  intenr 
tions.]^  This  application,  though  of  no  benefit  to  the  landgrave,  was  ef 
great  advantage  to  Maurice.  1 1  served  to  i ust ify  his  subsequent  proceedings, 
and  to  demonstrate  the  necessity  of  employ  ing  arms  in  order  to  extort  that 
equitable  concession,  which  his  mediation  or  entreaty  could  not  obtain. 
It  was  of  use,  too,  to  confirm  the  emperor  in  his  security,  as  both  the 
solemnity  of  the  application,  and  the  solicitude  with  which  so  many  prince^i 
were  drawn  in  to  enforce  it,  led  him  to  conclude  that  they  placed  all 

* 
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Iheir  hr^pes  of  restoriq;  the  laodgnye  to  liberty^  in  gaiDiiig^  his  oontnt  to 
dismiss  oim. 

isstj]  ^  Maurice  employed  artifices  stQl  more  refined  to  coikMal  nis 
machinationsy  to  amuse  the  emperor,  and  to  gain  time.  He  aflected  to  be 
more  solicitous  than  ever  to  nnd  out  some  expedient  for  iemoVing  the 
difficulties  with  regard  to  the  safe-conduct  ibr  the  |>rotestant  divines 
appointed  to  attend  the  council,  so  that  they  might  repair  thither  without 
any  apprehension  of  dapger.  His  ambassadors  at  Trent  had  frequent  con^ 
ferences  concerning  this  matter  with  the  Imperial  ambassadors  in  that 
city,  and  laid  ooen  their  sentiments  to  them  with  the  appearance  of  the 
most  unreserrea  confidence.  He  was  willing,  at  last,  to  have  it  believedf 
that  he  thought  all  differences  with  respect  to  this  preliminary  article  were 
on  the  point  of  being  adjusted ;  and  in  order  to  give  ci^dit  to  this  opinion, 
he  commanded  Melancthon,  together  with  his  brethren,  to  s6t  obt  on  their 
journey  to  Trent  At  the  same  time  he  held  a  close  correspondence  with 
the  Imperial  court  at  Inspnick,  and  renewed  on  every  occasion  his  pro> 
fessipos  not  only  of  fidelity  but  of  attachment  to  the  empeior.  He  talked 
continually  of  his  intention  of  s^oin^  to  Inspruck  in  person  ;  he  pLV^  orders 
to  hire  a  house  for  him  in  that  city,  ana  to  fit  it  up  with  the  greatest 
despatch  for  his  reception.* 

out  profoundly  skilled  as  Maurice  was  in  the  arts  of  deceit,  and  impe-< 
netrable  as  he  thought  the  veil  to  be.  Under  which  he  concealed  his  designs^ 
there  were  several  things  in  his  conduct  which  alarmed  the  empenir 
amidst  his  security,  and  tempted  him  frequently  to  suspect  that  he  tvsB 
meditating  something  extraordinaiy.  As  these  suspicions  took  their  rise 
irom  circumstances  inconsiderable  in  themselves,  or  of  an  ambifi;uous  as 
well  as  uncertain  nature,  they  were  more  than  counterbalanced  by  Mau- 
rice's address ;  and  the  emperor  would  not,  lirhdy,  give  up  his  confidence 
in  a  man,  whom  he  had  once  trusted  and  loaded  with  favours.  One  par' 
ticular  alone  seemed  to  be  of  such  consequence,  that  he  thought  it  neces 
sary  to  demand  an  explanation  with  regaod  to  it.  The  troops,  whicb 
George  of  Mecklenburg  had  taken  into  pay  after  the  capitulation  of  Ma^'' 
deburg,  having  fixed  their  quarters  in  Thunngia,  lived  at  discretion  on  tfe 
lands  of  the  nch  ecclesiastics  in  their  neighbourhood.  Their  license  and 
rapaciousness  were  intolerable.  Such  as  felt  or  dreaded  their  exactions, 
complained  loudly  to  the  emperor,  and  represented  them  as  a  body  of  meti 
kept  in  readiness  for  some  desperate  enterprise.  But  Maurice,  partly  by 
extenuating  the  enormities  of  which  they  had  been  guilty,  partly  by  repre- 
senting the  impossibility  of  disbanding  these  troops,  or  of  keeping  them  to 
re^lar  discipline,  unl^  the  arrears  still  due  to  tbem  by  the  emperor  wefe 
paid,  either  removed  the  apprehensions  which  this  had  occasioned,  or,  as 
Charles  was  not  in  a  condition  to  satisfy  the  demands  of  tltese  soldierl, 
oblked  him  to  be  silent  with  regard  to  the  inatter.t 

The  time  of  action  was  now  approaching.  Matirice  bad  ^rivatelt 
despatched  Albert  of  Brandenbuig  to  raris,  in  o^ef  to  Confirm  his  iearue 
with  Henry,  and  to  hasten  the  march  of  the  French  afmy .  He  haid  taken 
measures  to  bring  his  own  subjects  together  on  the  first  summons ;  be  htfd 
provided  for  the  security  of  Saxony,  while  he  should  be  ^bse'nt  with  the 
army ;  and  he  held  the  troops  in  Thuringia,  on  which  he  chiefly  depended, 
ready  to  advance  on  a  moment's  warning.  All  (heise  (50mplicatea  opera- 
tions were  carried  on  without  being  discovered  by^  the  todrt  at  Inspruck. 
and  the  emperor  remained  there  in  perfect  tranquillity,  busied  entirely  in 
counteractii^  the  intrigues  of  the  pope^s  legate  at  Trent,  and  in  settling 
the  conditions  on  which  the  protestant  divines  should  be  admitted  into  the 
oouDcil,  as  if  there  had  not  been  any  transaction  of  greater  moment  m 
sfgitatioD. 
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This  credulous  aecuritj  m  a  prince,  irho,  by  his  sagacity  in  obserruv; 
the  conduct  of  all  around  bioiy  was  commonly  led  to  an  excess  of  distrust* 
may  seem  unaccountable,  and  has  been  imputed  to  infatuation.  But 
besides  the  exquisite  address  with  which  Maunce  concealed  his  lotentions, 
two  circumstances  contributed  to  the  delusion.  The  gout  had  returned 
upon  Charles  soon  after  his  arrival  at  Inspruck,  with  an  increase  of  violence ; 
and  his  constitution  being  broken  b^  such  frequent  attacks,  he  was  seldom 
able  to  exert  his  natural  vigour  of  mind,  or  to  consider  affairs  with  his  usual 
vigilance  and  penetration;  and  Granvelle,  bishop  of  Arras,  his  prime 
mmister,  though  one  of  the  most  subtle  statesmen  of  that  or  perhaps  of  any 
a^e,  was  on  this  occasion  the  dupe  of  his  craft«  He  entertained  such  a 
high  opinion  of  his  own  abilities,  and  held  tbe  i>o]  jtical  talents  of  the  Ger- 
mans in  such  contempt,  that  be  despised  all  the  intimations  given  him  con- 
cerning Maurice's  secret  madiinations,  or  the  dangerous  designs  which  he 
was  canying  on.  When  the  duke  of  Alva,  whose  dark  suspicious  mind 
harboured  mai^  doubts  concerning  the  elector's  sincerity^roposed  callns 
him  immediately  to  court  to  answer  for  his  conduct,  Granvelle  repliea 
with  great  scorn.  That  these  apprehensions  were  groundless,  and  that  a 
drunken  German  head  was  too  gross  to  form  any  scheme  which  he  could 
not  easily  penetrate  and  baffle.  Nor  did  he  assume  this  peremptory  tone 
merely  from  confidence  in  his  own  discernment ;  he  baa  bribed^  two  of 
Maurice's  ministers,  and  received  from  them  frequent  and  minute  informa- 
tion concerninig  all  their  master's  motk>ns.  But  through  this  veiy  channel, 
by  which  he  expected  to  fSLin  access  to  all  Maurice's  counsels,  and  even 
to  his  tiioughts,  such  intelligence  was  conveyed  to  him  as  completed  his 
deception.  Maurice  fortunately  discovered  the  correspondence  of  the  two 
traitors  with  Granvelle,  but  instead  of  punishing  them  for  their  crime,  he 
dexterously  availed  himself  of  their  fraud,  and  turned  his  own  arts  arainst 
the  bishop.  He  affected  to  treat  these  ministers  with  greater  confidence 
than  ever ;  he  admitted  them  to  his  consultations ;  he  seemed  to  lay  open 
his  heart  to  them ;  and  taking  care  all  the  while  to  let  them  be  acquainted 
with  nothing  but  what  was  bis  interest  should  be  known,  they  transmitted 
to  Inspruck  sucb  accounts  as  possessed  Granvelle  with  a  finn  belief  of  his 
sincenty  as  well  as  good  intentions.*  Tbe  emperor  himself,  in  the  fulness 
of  security,  was  so  little  moved  by  a  memorial,  in  the  name  of  the  eccle- 
siastical electors^  admonishing  him  to  be  on  bis  guard  against  Maurice,  that 
he  made  light  of  this  intelligence;  and  his  answer  to  them  abounds  with 
declarations  of  his  entire  and  confident  reliance  on  the  fidelity  as  well  as 
attachment  of  that  prince.t 

At  last  Maurice's  preparations  were  completed,  and  he  had  the  satisfac- 
tion to  find  that  bis  intrigues  and  designs  were  still  unknown.  But,  though 
now  ready  to  take  the  field,  he  did  not  lay  aside  tbe  arts  which  he  had 
hitherto  employed ;  and  by  one  piece  of  craft  more,  he  deceived  his  ene- 
mies a  few  days  longer.  He  gave  out,  that  he  was  about  to  begin  that 
journey  to  Inspruck  of  which  he  had  so  often  talked,  and  he  took  one  of  the 
ministers  whom  Granvelle  had  bribed,  to  attend  him  thither.  After  tra- 
velling post  a  few  stages,  he  pretended  to  be  indisposed  by  the  fatigue  of 
the  iourney,  and  despatching  the  suspected  minister  to  make  his  apology 
to  tne  emperor  for  tnis  delay,  and  to  assure  him  that  he  would  be  at 
Inspruck  within  a  few  days :  be  mounted  on  horseback,  as  soon  as  this 


spy  on  his  actions  was  gone,  rode  full  speed 
army,  which  amounted  to  twenty  thousand 
and  put  it  immediately  in  moti<»i  [March  IS' 


0wards  Thuringia,  joined  his 
oot  and  five  thousand  horaet 
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ttMj  nay  ba  comMend  as  authentic. 
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At  the  same  time  he  published  a  manifesto  oontaiiiiflg  hie  i^eascm  tot 
tiking  aims.  These  were  three  io  number :  that  he  might  aecuxe  the 
piotestant  religion^  which  was  threatened  with  immediate  destruction; 
that  he  mi^ht  maintain  the  constitution  and  laws  of  the  empire,  and  save 
Germany  m>m  heipg  subjected  to  the  dominion  of  an  absolute  monarch; 
that  be  might  deliver  the  landgrave  of  Hesse  from  the  miseries  of  a  loqg 
and  unjust  imprisonment.  By  the  first*  he  roused  all  the  favourers  of  the 
leformationy  a  party  formidable  by  their  zeal  as  well  as  numbers,  wad  ren^ 
deied  desperate  by  oppression.  By  the  second*  he  in^rested  all  the 
friends  of  liberty*  catholics  no  less  than  protestants*  and  made  it  their 
interest  to  unite  with  him  in  asserting  the  ng^ts  and  privil^^  common  to 
both.  The  third,  besides  the  glory  which  m  acquired  by  his  zeal  to  fulfil 
his  engagements  to  the  unhappy  prisoner*  was  become  a  cause  of  general 
concern*  not  only  from  the  compassion  which  the  landgrave's  sufleiiiin 
excited*  bat  from  indignation  at  the  iqjustice  and  rigour  of  the  emperors 
proceeding  against  him.  Together  with  Maurice's  manifesto,  another 
appeared  m  the  name  of  Albert  marquis  of  Brandenbuiv  Culmbach*  who 
had  joined  him  with  a  bodv  of  adventurers  whom  he  bad  drawn  together. 
The  same  grievances  which  Maurice  had  fxiinted  out  are  mentioned  in  it* 
but  with  an  excess  of  virulence  and  animosity  suitable  to  the  character  <x 
theprince  in  whose  name  it  was  publbhed. 

The  king  of  France  added  to  these  a  manifesto  in  his  own  name  ;  m 
which,  after  taking  notice  of  the  ancient  alliance  between  the  French  and 
German  nations.  lx>th  descended  from  the  same  ancestors ;  and  after  meO' 
tionio^  the  applications  which,  in  conseouence  of  this*  some  of  the  most 
illustrious  among  the  German  princes  had  made  to  him  for  his  protection ; 
he  declared,  that  he  now  took  arms  to  re-establish  the  ancient  constitution 
of  the  empire,  to  deliver  some  of  its  princes  from  captivity;  and  io  secure 
the  privileg[es  and  independence  of  aO  the  members  of  the  Germanic  bodr. 
In  this  manifesto*  Heniy  assumed  the  extraordinary  title  of  Protector  cfw4 
IdbertUs  tfCrtrmany  and  of  its  captive  Prince$;  and  there  was  ei]^;raved 
on  it  a  cap,  the  ancient  symbol  of  freedom,  placed  between  two  dagjgjers* 
IB  order  to  intimate  to  the  Germans,  that  this  bJessiog  was  to  be  acquired 
and  secured  by  force  of  arms.* 

Af^iiirirA  had  now  to  act  a  part  entirely  new ;  but  bis  flexible  genius  was 
capable  of  accommodating  itself  to  eyeiy  situation.  The  moment  he 
took  arms,  he  was  as  boldand  enterprising  in  the  field*  as  he  had  been 
cautious  and  crafty  in  the  cabinet.  He  advanced  by  rapid  marches  towards 
the  Upper  Germany.  All  the  towns  in  his  way  opened  their  gates  to  him* 
He  reinstated  the  magistrates  whom  the  emperor  bad  deposed*  and  gave 
possession  of  the  churches  to  the  protestant  ministers  whom  he  had  ejected. 
He  directed  his  march  to  Augsburg,  and  as  the  Imperial^  garrison*  which 
was  too  incqnaiderable  to  think  of  defending  it*  retired  immediately*  he 
took  possession  of  that  great  citf  FADril  l1*  and  made  the  aame  changes 
there  as  in  the  towns  through  which  ne  had  passed.t 

No  words  can  express  the  emperor's  astonishment  and  consternation  a|t 
events  so  unexpected.  He  saw  a  great  number  of  the  German  princes  in 
arms  against  him*  and  the  rest  either  ready  to  join  tfaerot  or  wishii]^  success 
to  their  enterprise.  He  beheld  a  pow^ul  monarch  united  with  them  in 
close  league,  seconding  their  operations  in  person  at  the  head  of  a  fi»mi- 
dable  army,  while  he,  through  negligence  and  credulity,  which  exposed 
him  no  less  to  scorn  than  to  danger,  had  neither  made*  nor  wu  la  a  condi- 
tion to  make*  any  effisctual  provision,  either  for  crushiqg  his  rebellious 
subjects,  or  resisting  the  invasion  of  the  foreign  enemy.  Part  of  his 
Spanish  troops  had  been  ordered  into  Hungary  against  the  Turks :  the  rest 
had  marched  back  to  Italy  upon  occasion  of  the  war  in  the  outchy  of 
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PamuL  The  bands  of  veteran  Gennaos  had  been  dismissed,  because  he 
was  not  able  to  pay  them :  or  had  entered  into  Maurice's  serrice  after  the 
siege  of  Magdebune^ ;  and  ne  remained  at  Inspnick  with  a  body  of  sddiers 
haralj  strong  enough  to  guard  his  own  person.  His  treasuiy  was  as  much 
exhausted,  as  his  array  was  reduced.  He  had  received  no  remittances  for 
some  time  fix>m  the  new  worid.  He  had  forfeited  all  credit  with  the 
merchants  of  Genoa  and  Venice,  who  refused  to  lend  him  money,  though 
tempted  by  the  ofifer  of  exorbitant  interest  Thus  Charles,  though  un- 
douDtedly  the  most  considerable  potentate  in  Christendom,  and  capable 
of  exerting  the  greatest  strenrth,  his  power,  notwithstanding  the  violent 
attack  made  upon  it,  bein^  stiO  unimpaired,  found  himself  in  a  situatioD 
which  rendered  him  unable  to  make  such  a  sadden  and  vigorous  eff(»t  as 
the  juncture  required,  and  was  necessaiy  to  have  saved  him  from  the  pre- 
sent danger. 

In  this  situation,  the  emperor  placed  all  his  hopes  upon  n^otiating ;  the 
only  resource  of  such  as  are  conscious  of  their  own  weakness.  But 
thinking  it  inconsistent  with  his  dignity  to  make  the  first  advances  to  sub- 
jects who  were  in  arms  afi'ainst  him,  he  avoided  that  indeconim  hj 
employing  the  mediation  of  nis  brother  Ferdinand.  Maurice  confiding  m 
his  own  talents  to  conduct  any  negotiation  in  such  a  manner  as  to  derive 
advanta^  from  it,  and  hoping  mat,  by  the  appearance  of  facility  in 
hearkening  to  the  first  overture  of  accommodation,  he  might  amuse  the 
emperor,  and  tempt  him  to  slacken  the  activity  with  which  he  was  now 
preparing  to  defend  himself,  readily  agreed  to  an  interview  with  Ferdi- 
nand in  tne  town  of  Lintz  in  Austria ;  and  having  left  his  army  to  proceed 
on  its  march  under  the  command  of  the  duke  of  Mecklenbuig,  he  repaired 
thither. 

Meanwhile  the  kine  of  France  punctually  fulfilled  his  engagements  to 
the  allies.  '  He  took  me  field  early,  with  a  numerous  and  well-appointed 
army,  and  marching  directly  into  Lorrain,  Toul  and  Verdun  opened  their 
gates  at  his  approach.  His  forces  appeared  next  before  Metz,  and  that 
city,  by  a  fraudulent  stratagem  of  the  constable  Montmorency,  who  having 
obtained  permission  to  pass  dirough  it  with  a  small  guard,  introduced  as 
many  troops  as  were  sufficient  to  overpower  the  garrison,  was  likewise 
seized  without  bloodied.  Henry  made  his  entry  into  all  these  towns 
with  great  pomp ;  he  obliged  the  inhabitants  to  swear  allegiance  to  him. 
and  annexed  those  important  conquests  to  the  French  monarchy.  He  left 
a  strong  garroon  in  Metz.  From  thence  he  advanced  towards  A]sace,'in 
order  to  attempt  new  conquests,  to  which  the  success  that  had  hitherto 
attended  his  arms  invited  him.* 

Ttie  conference  at  Lintz  did  not  produce  an  accommodation.  Maurice, 
when  he  consented  to  it,  seems  to  have  had  nothine  in  view  but  to  amuse 
the  emperor :  for  he  made  such  demands,  both  in  benalf  of  his  ocMifederates 
and  their  ally  the  French  kixig  as  he  knew  would  not  be  accepted  by  a 


had  induced  him  to  take  arms,  he  often  professed  a  stroi^  inclination  to 
terminate  the  differences  with  the  emperor  in  an  amicable  manner. 
Encouraged  by  this  appearance  of  a  pacific  disposition,  Ferdinand  pio- 
posed  a  second  interview  at  Passau  (m  the  twenty-sixth  of  May,  and  that 
a  truce  should  commence  on  that  day,  and  continue  to  the  tenth  of  June,  in 
order  to  give  them  leisure  for  adjusting  all  the  points  in  dispute. 

Upon  this,  Maurice  rejoined  his  army  on  &e  ninth  of  May,  which  had 
now  advanced  to  Gundelfingen.  He  put  his  troops  in  motion  next  mommg ; 
mod  as  sixteen  days  yet  lemained  for  action  before  the  commenoement  ef 
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Cm  truce,  he  resolved  during  that  period,  to  Teuture  upon  an  enterprise^ 
(he  success  of  which  would  bd  so  decisive,  as  to  render  the  negotiations  at 
Passau  eztremelj  short,  and  entitle  him  to  treat  upon  his  own  terms.  He 
foresaw  that  the  prospect  of  a  cessation  of  arms,  which  was  to  take  place 
80  soon,  together  with  the  opinion  of  his  earnestness  to  re-establish  peace, 
with  which  he  had  artfully  amused  Ferdinand,  could  hardly  fail  of  in- 
spmng  the  emperor  with  such  false  hopes,  that  he  would  naturally  become 
remiss,  and  relapse  into  some  degree  of  that  security  which  had  already 
been  so  fatal  to  nim.  Relying  on  this  conjecture,  he  marched  directly  at 
the  head  of  his  army  towai-ds  Inspnick,  and  advanced  with  the  most  rapid 
motion  that  could  be  ^iven  to  so  great  a  body  of  troops.  On  the  eigh- 
teenth, he  arrived  at  Fiessen,  a  post  of  great  consequence,  at  the  entrance 
into  the  Tyrolese.  There  he  tound  a  body  of  eight  hundred  men,  whom 
the  emperor  had  assembled,  strongly  intrenched,  in  order  to  oppose  his 
progress.  He  attacked  tbem  instantly  with  such  violence  and  impetuosity, 
that  they  abandoned  their  lines  precipitately,  and  falling  back  on  a  second 
body  posted  near  Ruten,  communicated  the  panic  terror  with  which  ther 
themselves  had  been  seized,  to  those  troops  ;  so  that  they  likewise  took 
to  flight,  aAer  a  feeble  resistance, 

.  Elated  with  this  success,  which  exceeded  his  most  sanguine  hopes, 
Maurice  pressed  forward  to  Ehrenbeigh,  a  castle  situated  on  a  high  and 
steep  precipice,  which  commanded  the  only  pa5is  through  the  mountains. 
As  this  fort  had  been  surrendered  to  the  protestants  at  the  beeinnin^  of 
the  Smalkaldic  war,  because  tli^  garrison  was  then  too  weak  to  defena  it, 
the  emperor,  sensible  of  its  importance,  had  taken  care,  at  this  juncture, 
to  throw  into  it  a  body  of  troops  sufficient  to  maintain  it  against  the  ^atest 
anny.  But  a  shepherd,  in  pursuing  a  goat  which  had  strayed  from  his  flock, 
having  discoverea  an  unknown  path  by  which  it  was  possible  to  ascend  to 
the  top  of  the  rock,  came  with  this  seasonable  piece  of  intelligence  to 
Maurice.  A  small  band  of  chosen  soldiers,  under  the  command  of  Geoige 
of  Mecklenburg,  was  instantly  ordered  to  follow  this  guide.  They  set  out 
in  the  evening,  and  clambering  up  the  rugged  track  with  infinite  fatigue 
as  well  as  danger,  they  reached  the  summit  unperceived ;  and  at  an  hour 
which  had  been  agreed  on,  when  Maurice  began  the  assault  on  the  one 
side  of  the  castle,  they  appeared  on  the  other,  ready  to  scale  the  walls, 
which  were  feeble  in  that  place,  because  it  had  been  hitherto  deemed 
maccessible.  The  garrison,  struck  with  terror  at  the  si^ht  of  an  enekny 
on  a  quarter  where  the^  had  thought  themselves  perfectly  secure,  imme- 
diately threw  down  their  arms.  Maurice,  almost  without  bloodshed,  and, 
which  was  of  greater  consequence  to  him,  without  loss  of  time,  took  pos- 
session of  a  place,  the  reduction  of  which  might  have  retarded  him  lor^, 
and  have  required  the  utmost  efforts  of  his  valour  and  skill.* 

Maurice  was  now  only  two  dajs  march  from  Inspruck,  and  without 
losing  a  moment  he  ordered  his  infantry  to  advance  thither,  having  left 
his  cavalry,  which  was  unserviceable  m  that  mountainous  country,  at 
Fiessen,  to  guard  the  mouth  of  the  pass.  He  proposed  to  advance  with 
such  rapidity  as  to  anticipate  any  accounts  of  the  loss  of  Ehrenbergh,  and 
to  surprise  the  emperor,  together  with  his  attendants,  in  an  open  town 
tncapsmle  of  defence.  But  just  as  his  troops  began  to  move,  a  battalion  of 
mercenaries  mutinied,  declaring  that  they  would  not  stir  until  they  had 
received  the  gratuity,  which,  accordii^  to  the  custom  of  that  age,  they 
claimed  as  the  reconjpense  due  to  them  (or  having  taken  a  place  by  assault. 
It  was  with  great  difficulty,  as  well  as  danger,  and  not  without  some  consi- 
derable loss  of  time,  that  Maurice  quieted  this  insurrection,  and  prevailed 
on  the  soldiers  to  follow  him  to  a  place  where  he  promised  them  such  rich 
booty  as  would  be  an  ample  reward  for  all  their  services 
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To  the  delay,  qccasiooed  by  thb  unforeseen  acddent,  the  emperor  owed 
his  sa&tj.  He  was  informed  of  the  approachiiu;  danger  late  in  the 
eyenin^,  and  knowing  that  nothing  could  save  him  but  a  speedy  flight,  be 
instantly  left  Inspruck,  without  regarding  the  daikneasof  tne  nigbt,  or  the 
yiolence  of  the  rain  which  happened  to  fall  at  that  time ;  ana  notwith- 
standing the  debility  occasioned  by  the  gout,  which  sendei^  him  unable 
to  bear  any  motion  but  that  of  a  litter,  he  travelled  by  the  light  of  tordies, 
taking  his  way  over  the  Alps,  by  roads  almost  impassable.  His  couiliera 
end  attendants  followed  him  with  equal  precipitation,  some  of  them  on 
such  horses  as  they  could  hastily  procure,  many  of  them  on  ibot,  and  all  in 
the  utmost  confusion.  In  this  miserable  plight,  veiy  unlike  the  pomp  with 
which  Charles  had  appeared  during  the  five  preceding  years  as  the  con- 
queror of  Germany,  he  arrived  at  length  with  nis  dejected  train  at  Villach 
m  Carinthia,  and  scarcely  thought  himself  secure  even  at  that  remote  inac- 
cessible comer.) 

Maurice  entered  Inspruck  a  few  hours  after  the  emperor  and  his  attend- 
ants had  left  it  [  and  enraged  that  the  prey  should  escape  out  of  his  hands 
when  he  was  just  ready  to  seize  it,  be  pursued  them  some  miles ;  but 
finding  it  impossible  to  overtake  persons,  to  whom  their  fear  gave  speed, 
he  returned  to  the  town,  and  abanaoned  all  the  emperor's  baggage,  toother 
with  that  of  the  ministers,  to  be  plundered  by  the  soldiers ;  while  he 
preserved  untouched  eveiy  thing  belonging  to  the  king  of  the  Romans, 
either  because  be  had  formed  some  friendly  connexion  with  that  prince, 
or  because  he  wished  to  have  it  believed  that  such  a  connexion  subsisted 
between  them.  As  ttiere  now  remained  only  three  days  to  ^e  commence- 
ment of  the  truce,  (with  such  nicety  had  Maurice  calculated  his  opera- 
tions,} he  set  out  for  Passau,  that  he  might  meet  Ferdinand  on  the  day 
appointed. 

Before  Charles  left  Inspruck,  he  witbdV^w  the  guards  placed  on  fhe 
degraded  elector  of  Saxony,  whom,  during  five  years,  he  had  carried  about 
with  him  as  a  prisoner,  ana  set  him  entirely  at  liberty,  either  with  an  inten- 
tion to  embairass  Maurice  by  letting  loose  a  rival,  who  might  dispute  his 
title  to  his  dominions  and  dignity,  or  from  a  sense  of  the  indecency  of 
detaining  him  a  prisoner,  whfle  he  himself  run  the  risk  of  being  deprived 
of  his  own  liberty.  But  that  prince,  seeing  no  other  way  of  escaping  than 
that  which  the  emperor  took,  and  abhorring  the  thoughts  of  fallii^  into  the 
hands  of  a  kinsman,  whom  he  justly  considered  as  the  author  of  all  his 
misfortunes,  chose  rather  to  accompany  Charles^  in  his  flight,  and  to  expect 
the  final  decision  of  his  fate  from  the  treaty  which  was  now  approaching. 

These  were  not  the  only  efiects  which  Maurice's  operations  produced. 
It  was  no  sooner  known  at  Trent  that  he  had  taken  arms,  than  a  general 
consternation  seized  the  fathers  of  the  council.  The  German  prelates  im- 
mediately returned  home,  that  they  might  provide  for  the  saie^  of  their 
respective  territories.  The  rest  were  extremely  impatient  to  oe  gone: 
ana  the  legate,  who  had  hitherto  disappointed  aJl  the  endeavours  of  the 
Imperial  ambassadors  to  procure  an  audience  in  the  council  for  the  protes- 
tant  divines,  laid  hold  with  joy  on  such  a  plausible  pretext  for  dismissing 
an  assembly,  which  he  had  found  it  so  difficult  to  govern.    In  a  congre^- 

£1  held  on  the  twenty-eighth  of  April,  a  decree  was  issued  praroguiog 
council  during  two  years,  and  appointing  it  to  meet  at  the  expiration 
of  that  time,  if  peace  were  then  re-established  in  Europe.*  This  prorpea- 
tion,  however,  continued  no  less  than  ten  years ;  and  the  proceedings  of  me 
council,  when  reassembled  in  tbe  year  one  thousand  ^ve  hunored  and 
oisty-two,  £dl  not  within  the  period  prescribed  to  this  history. 

The  convocation  of  this  assembly  had  been  passionately  deshsd  by  all 
(he  states  and  pirinces  in  Christendom  who^  fix>m  the  wisdom  as  well  as 
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pirtf  ci  p^ktes  reiNnesentii^  the  whole  body  of  the  (aithfuly  expected 
aome  chaiitable  and  efficacious  endeaYours  towards  composing  the  dissen- 
aioos  which  unhaf^pily  had  arisen  in  the  church.  But  the  several  popes  by 
whose  authority  it  was  called,  had  other  objects  in  view.  They  exerted 
all  their  pow^  or  poHcy  to  attain  these ;  and  by  the  abilities  as  well  as 
addjwss  of  their  legates,  by  the  ij^norance  of  many  of  the  prelates,  and  by 
the  servility  of  the  indigent  Italian*  bishops,  acquired  such  influence  in  the 
oouDcilf  that  they  dictated  all  its  decrees,  and  framed  them  not  with  an 
inteotioo  to  restore  unity  and  concord  to  the  churchy  but  to  establish  their 
own  dominion,  or  to  confirm  those  tenets,  upon  which  they  imagined  that 
dominioD  to  be  founded.  Doctrines  which  had  hitherto  been  admitted 
upon  the  credit  of  tradition  alone,  and  received  with  some  latitude  of  inter- 
pretation, were  defined  with  a  scrupulous  nicety,  and  confirmed  by  the 
sanction  of  authority.  Rli^  which  had  formerly  been  observed  only  in 
deference  to  oustom  supposed  to  be  ancient,  were  established  by  the 
decrees  of  the  churchy  and  declared  to  be  essential  parts  of  its  worship. 
The  breach,  instead  of  bemg  closed,  was  widened,  and  made  irreparable. 
In  place  of  any  attempt  to  reconcile  the  contending  parties,  a  line  was  drawn' 
with  such  studied  accuracy,  9^  ascertained  and  marked  out  the  distinction 
between  them.  This  still  serves  to  keep  them  at  a  distance :  and  without 
some  signal  interpositioo  of  Divine  Providence,  must  render  the  separation 
perpetual. 

Our  knowledge  of  the  proceeding  of  this  assembly,  is  derived  from  three 
different  authors.  Father  Paul  of  "Venice  wrote  bis  history  of  the  council 
of  Trent,  while  the  memory  of  what  had  passed  there  was  recent,  and  some 
who  had  been  members  of  it  were  still  alive.  He  has  exposed  the  intrigues 
and  artifices  by  which  it  was  conducted,  with  a  fineedom  and  severity 
vrhfch  have  given  a  deep  wound  to  the  credit  of  the  council.  He  has 
described  its  deliberations,  and"  explained  its  decrees,  with  such  pecspi- 
ctti^,  and  depth  of  thought,  with  such  various  erudition  and  such  force  of 
reason,  as  have  justly  entitled  hb  work  to  be  placed  among  the  most 
admired  hbtorical  compositions.  About  half  a  centuiy  thereafter,  the  Jesuit 
Pallavicini  published  his  history  of  the  council,  in  opposition  to  that  of 
Father  Paul,  and  by  employing  all  the  force  of  an  acute  and  refining  genius 
to  invalidate  the  credit  or  to  confute  the  reasonines  of  his  antagonist,  he 
labours  to  prove,  by  artful  apologies  for  the  proceedings  of  the  council,  and 
subtle  interpretations  of  its  decrees,  that  it  deliberated  with  impartiality, 
and  decided  with  judgEoent  as  well  as  candour.  Vargas,  a  Spanish  doctor 
of  laws,  who  was  appointed  to  attend  the  Imperial  ambassadors  at  Trent, 
seat  the  bishq)  of  Arras  a  regular  account  of  the  transactions  there,  explain* 
ii|g  all  the  arts  which  the  legate  employed  to  influence  or  overawe  the 
counciL  His  letters  have  been  published,  in  which  he  inveighs  against  the 
papal  court  with  that  asperity  of  censure,  which  was  natural  to  a  man  whose 
situation  enabkd  him  to  observe  its  intrigues  thoroughly,  and  who  was 
obliged  to  exert  all  his  attention  and  talents  in  order  to  disappoint  them. 
But  whichsoever  of  these  authors  an  intelligent  person  takes  for  bis  guide, 
in  forming  a  iudgmeat  concerning  the  spirit  of  the  council,  he  must  discover 
80  much  ambition  as  well  as  artifice  among  some  of  the  members ;  so  much 
i^rance  and  corruption  among  others;  he  must  observe  such  a  laige  infu- 
sion of  human  policy  and  passions,  mingled  with  such  a  scanty  portion  of 
that  simplicity  of  heart,  sanctity  of  manners,  and  love  of  truth,  which  alone 
qualify  men  to  determine  what  doctrines  are  worthy  of  God,  and  what 
wonhip  is  acceptable  to  him ;  that  he  will  find  it  no  easy  matter  to  believe, 
that  any  extraordinair  influence  of  the  Holy  Ghost  hovered  over  this 
assembly,  and  dictated  its  decrees. 

While  Maurice  was  employed  in  negotiatipg  with  the  king  of  the  Romans 
at  Lmtz,  or  in  making  war  on  the  emperor  in  the  Tyrol,  the  French  king 
had  advanced  into  Alsace  as  far  as  Stiasbuig ;  and  haviqg  demanded  leave 
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of  the  senate  to  march  throug^h  the  city,  he  hoped  (hat,  by  repeatiiip^  the' 
tame  fraud  which  be  had  practised  at  Metz,  he  might  render  himaeli 
master  of  the  place,  and  by  tliat  means  secure  a  passage  over  the  Rhine 
into  the  heart  of  Germany.    But  the  Strasbui^ers,  instructed  and  put  on 
their  guard  by  the  credulity  and  misfortune  of  Uieir  neighbours,  shut  their 

Sates ;  and  having  assembled  a  garrison  of  five  thousand  soldiers,  repaired 
leir  fortifications,  rased  the  houses  in  their  suburbs,  and  determined  U> 
defend  themselves  to  the  utmost.  At  the  same  time  they  sent  a  deputation 
of  their  most  respectable  citizens  to  the  king,  in  order  to  divert  him  from 
making  any  hostile  attempt  upon  them.  The  electors  of  Treves  and 
Cologne,  the  duke  of  Cleves,  and  other  princes  in  the  neighbourhood,  inter- 
posed in  their  behalf;  beseeching  Heniy  that  he  would  not  foi^t  so  soon 
the  title  which  he  had  generously  assumed ;  and  instead  of  being  the  de- 
liverer of  Germany,  become  its  oppressor.  The  Swiss  Cantons  seconded 
them  with  zeal,  soliciting  Henry  to  spare  a  city  which  had  loi^  been  con- 
nected with  their  community  in  frienaship  and  alliance. 

Powerful  as  this  united  intercession  was,  it  would  not  have  prevailed  on 
Heniy  to  forego  a  prize  of  so  much  value,  if  he  had  been  in  a  condition  to 
have  seized  it.  6ut,  in  that  age,  the  method  of  subsisting  numerous  armies 
at  a  distance  finom  the  frontiers  of  their  own  countiy,  was  imperfectly  under- 
stood, and  neither  the  revenues  of  princes,  nor  their  experience  in  the  art 
of  war,  were  equal  to  the  great  and  complicated  efforts  which  such  an 
undertaking  required.  The  French,  though  not  far  removed  from  their 
own  frontier,  b^an  already  to  suffer  from  scarcity  of  provisioi»,  and  had 
no  sufficient  ma^^azines  collected  to  support  thetn  during  a  sie^e  which 
must  necessarilyliave  been  of  great  length.*  At  the  same  time,  the  queen 
of  Hungary,  governess  of  the  Low-Countries,  had  assembled  a  considerable 
body  of  troops,  which,  under  the  command  of  Martin  de  Rossem,  laid 
waste  Champagne,  and  threatened  the  adjacent  provinces  of  France. 
These  concurring  curcumstances  obliged  the  king,  thou^  with  reluctance, 
to  abandon  the  enterprise.  But  beii^  willing  to  acquire  some  merit  with 
his  allies,  by  this  retreat  which  he  could  not  avoid,  he  pretended  to  the 
Swiss  that  De  had  taken  the  resolution  merely  in  compliance  with  their 
request  ;t  and  then,  after  giving  OI^ders  that  all  the  horses  in  his  army  should 
be  led  to  drink  in  the  Rhine,  sm  a  proof  of  his  having  pushed  his  conquest 
so  far,  he  marched  back  towards  Champagne. 

While  the  French  king  and  the  main  army  of  the  confederates  were  thus 
employed,  Albert  of  Brandenburg  was  intrusted  with  the  command  of  a 
separate  body  of  eight  thousand  men,  consisting  chiefly  of  mercenaries  who 
had  resorted  to  his  standard,  rather  from  the  hope  of  plunder,  than  die 
expectation  of  regular  pay.  That  prince,  seeing  himself  at  the  head  of 
such  a  number  of  desperate  adventurers,  ready  to  follow  wherever  be  should 
lead  them,  soon  began  to  disdain  a  state  of  subordination,  and  to  form  such 
extravagant  schemes  of  aggrandizing  himself,  as  seldom  occur,  even  to 
ambitious  minds,  unless  when  civil  war  or  violent  factions  rouse  them  to 
bold  exertions,  by  alluring  them  with  immediate  hopes  of  success.  Full  of 
these  aspiring^  thoughts,  Albert  made  war  in  a  manner  very  different  from 
the  other  confederates.  He  endeavoured  to  spread  the  terror  of  his  arms 
by  the  rapidity  of  his  motions,  as  well  asthe  extent  and  rigour  of  his  devas- 
tations; he  exacted  contributions  wherever  he  came,  in  oraer  to  amass  such 
a  sum  of  money,  as  would  put  it  in  his  powelr  to  keep  his  army  Hvether ; 
he  laboured  to  get  possessk>n  of  Nuremberg,  Ulm,  or  some  other  of  the  free 
cities  in  Upper  Gennany,  in  which,  as  a  capital,  he  mi^ht  fix  the  seat  of 
his  power.  But,  finding  these  cities  on  their  guard,  ana  in  a  conditkm  to 
resist  his  attacks,  he  turned  all  his  rage  against  the  popish  ecdesiastic8» 
whose  territories  he  plundered  with  such  wanton  and  merciless  barbarity 
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m  gafe  them  a  rerj  un&Tourable  impression  of  the  spirit  of  that  fefenna* 
iioD  in  relinony  with  zeal  for  which  he  pretended  to  be  animated.  The 
bishops  of  Bambei^  and  Wurzburgh»  by  their  situation,  lay  partkulariy 
exposed  to  his  ravages ;  he  obliged  the  former  to  transfer  to  bimy  in  pro- 
peftjy  afanost  one  ludf  of  hjs  extensive  diocess ;  and  compjelled  the  latter 
to  advance  a  great  sum  of  money  in  order  to  save  his  territories  from  niin 
and  desolation.  During  all  those  wild  sallies,  Albert  paid  no  regard  either 
to  Maurice's  orders,  whose  commands  as  generalissimo  of  the  league  he 
had  engaged  to  obey,  or  to  the  remonstrances  of  the  other  confederates ; 
and  manitestly  discovered,  that  he  attended  only  to  his  own  private  emolu- 
ment, without  any  solicitude  about  the  common  cause,  or  the  general  objects 
which  had  induced  them  to  take  aims.* 

Maurice  haviof  ordered  hb  army  to  march  back  into  Bavaria,  and 
having  published  a  prockmation  enjoining  the  Lutheran  cleigy  and 
instructers  of  youth,  to  resume  the  exercise  of  their  functions^  in  all  the 
cities,  schools,  and  universities  from  which  they  had  been  ejected,  met 
Ferdinand  at  Passau  on  the  twenty-sixth  day  ofMay.  As  matters  of  the 
greatest  consequence  to  the  future  peace  and  independence  of  the  empire 
were  to  be  settled  in  this  congress,  the  eyes  of  all  (Germany  were  nzed 
upon  it  Besides  Ferdinand  and  the  Imperial  ambassadors,  the  duke  of 
Bavaria,  the  bishops  of  Saltzbuig  and  Aichstadt,  the  ministers  of  all  the 
electors,  tofetheT  with  deputies  from  most  of  the  considerable  princes 
and  hee  cities,  resorted  to  Passau.  Maurice,  in  the  name  of  his  associates, 
and  the  king  of  the  Romans  as  the  emperor's  representative,  opened  the 
negotiation.  The  princes  who  were  present,  together  with  the  deputies 
of  such  as  were  absent,  acted  as  intercessors  or  mediators  between  them. 
*  Maurice,  in  a  long  discourse,  explained  the  motives  of  his  own  conduct. 
After  having  enumerated  all  the  unconstitutional  and  oppressive  acts  of 
the  emperor's  administration;  he,  agreeably  to  the  manifesto  which  he 
had  published  when  he  took  arms  aeainst  him,  limited  his  demands  to 
three  articles :  That  the  land^ve  of  Hesse  should  be  immediately  set  at 
liberty;  that  the  grievances  m  the  civil  government  of  the  empire  should 
be  redressed ;  and  that  the  protestanu  should  be  allowed  the  public  exer- 
cise of  their  religion  without  molestation.  Ferdinand  and  tne  Imperial 
ambassadors  discoverinr  their  unwiUin^ss  to  gratify  him  with  regard  to 
all  these  points,  the  mediators  wrote  a  joint  letter  to  toe  emperor,  beseech- 
ing him  to  deliver  Germany  finom  the  calamities  of  a  civil  war,  by  giving 
such  satisfaction  to  Maunce  and  his  partf  as  might  induce  them  to  lay 
down  their  arms ;  and  at  ^e  same  time  tney  prevailed  upon  Maurice  to 
grant  a  prolongation  of  the  truce  for  a  short  time,  during  which  they 
undertook  to  procure  the  emperor^s  final  answer  to  his  demands. 

This  request  was  presented  to  the  emperor  in  the  name  of  all  the  princes 
of  the  empire,  popish  as  well  as  protestant,  in  the  name  of  such  as  had 
lent  a  helping  nand  to  forward  hb  ambitious  schemes,  as  well  as  of  those 
who  had  viewed  the  progress  of  hb  power  with  jealousy  and  dread.  The 
uncommon  and  cordial  unanimity  with  which  ibey  concurred  at  thb  junc- 
ture in  enforcing  Maurice's  demands,  and  in  recommendine  peace,  flowed 
fipom  difierent  causes.  Such  as  were  most  attached  to  the  Koman  catholic 
church  could  not  help  observing,  that  the  protestant  confederates  were  at 
the  head  of  a  numerous  army,  while  the  emperor  was  but  just  b^'nning  to 
provkie  for  hb  own  defence.  They  foresaw  that  great  eflbrts  would  be 
required  of  them,  and  would  be  necessary  on  their  part,  in  order  to  cope 
with  enemies,  who  had  been  allowed  to  aret  the  start  so  far,  and  to  attain 
iuch  formidable  power.  Experience  had  taught  them,  that  the  fruit  of 
all  these  eflbrts  would  be  reaped  by  the  emperor  alone,  and  the  more  com- 
plete any  victoiy  proved  which  tney  should  gain,  the  faster  would  they 
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bind  their  own  fettera,  and  rend^  them  tbe  moK  intolerable.  Tbese 
r^ectioDs  made  them  cautious  how  they  contributed  a  second  time,  br 
their  indiscreet  zeal,  to  put  the  emperor  in  possession  of  power  which 
would  be  fatal  to  the  liberties  of  tneir  country.  Notwithstanding^  the 
intolerant  spirit  of  bigotiy  in  that  age^  they  chose  rather  that  tbe  protestanta 
should  acquire  that  security  for  their  religion  which  they  demanded*  than 
by  assistii^  Charles  to  oppress  them*  to  give  such  additional  force  to  the 
Imperial  prerogati?et  as  would  overturn  i&  constitution  of  the  empire.  To 
all  these  consicferations,  the  dread  of  seeing  Geimany  laid  waste  ciy  a  dvil 
war  added  new  force.  Many  states  of  the  empire  afready  felt  the  destruc- 
tive rage  of  Albert's  arm%  others  dreaded  it»  and  all  wished  kr  an  accom- 
modation between  the  emperor  and  Maurice^  which  they  hoped  would  save 
them  from  that  cruel  scouige. 

Such  were  the  reasons  that  induced  so  many  princes^  notwithstandii]g 
the  variety  of  their  i>olitical  interests,  and  the  opposition  in  their  religiotts 
sentiments,  to  unite  in  recommending  to  the  emperor  an  accommodation 
with  Maurice,  not  only  as  a  salutaiy  but  as  a  necessary  measure.  The 
motives  which  prompted  Charles  to  desire  it,  were  not  fewer  or  of  ksi 
weight.  He  was  perfectly  sensible  of  the  superiority  which  the  oonfede- 
rates  had  acquired  through  his  own  negligence;  and  he  now  felt  the 
insufficiency  of  his  own  resources  to  oppose  them.  His  Spontsfa  sul^ects, 
disgusted  at  his  long  absence,  and  weaiy  of  endless  wars,  which  were  of 
little  benefit  to  their  country,  refused  to  furnish  him  aiw  considerable  sup- 
ply either  of  men  or  money ;  and  although  by  his  address  or  importunity 
ne  might  have  hoped  to  draw  from  them  at  fast  more  effectual  aid ;  thai, 
he  knew,  v^as  too  distant  to  be  of  any  service  in  the  present  exiKoncy  of  his 
affuis.  His  treasury  was  drained ;  his  veteran  fon:e8  were  duspersed  or 
disbanded,  and  he  could  not  depend  much  either  on  the  fidelity  or  courage 
of  the  new  levied  soldiers  whom  he  was  collecting.  There  was  no  hope 
of  repeating  with  success  the  same  artifices  which  had  weakened  and 
rained  the  Smalkaldic  league.  As  the  end  at  which  he  aimed  was  now 
known,  he  could  no  longer  employ  the  ffl>ecious  pretexts  which  had 
formerW  concealed  his  ambitious  designs.  Eveiy  prince  in  Germairy  was 
alarmea  and  on  his  guard ;  and  it  was  vain  to  thmk  of  blindiiig  them  a 
second  time  to  such  a  degree,  as  to  make  one  part  of  them  instruments  to 
enslave  the  other.  The  spirit  of  a  confederacy  whereof  Maurice  was  the 
head,  experience  had  taught  him  to  be  veiy  different  from  that  of  tbe 
league  otSmalkalde ;  and  from  what  he  had  already  felt,  he  had  no  reason 
to  natter  himself  that  its  councils  would  be  as  irresolute,  or  its  e£brt8  as 
timid  and  feeble.  If  he  should  resolve  on  continuing  the  war,  he  might  be 
assured,  that  the  most  considerable  states  in  Germany  would  take  part  in 
At  against  him ;  and  a  dubious  neutrality  was  the  utmost  he  could  expect 
firom  the  rest.  While  the  confederates  found  full  employment  for  his  arms 
in  one  quarter,  the  king^  of  France  would  seize  the  favourable  opportunity^ 
and  push  on  his  operations  in  another,  with  almost  certain  success.  That 
monarch  had  already  made  conquests  in  the  empire,  which  Charles  was 
no  less  eager  to  recover,  than  impatient  to  be  revenged  on  him  ior  aiding 
his  malecontent  subjects.  Though  Heniy  had*now  retired  from  the  banks 
of  the  Rhine,  he  had  only  varied  the  scene  of  hostilides,  having  invaded 
the  Low-Countries  with  ail  his  forces.  The  Turks,  roused  by  the  sol]cita«> 
tions  of  the  French  king,  as  well  as  stimulated  by  lesentment  against 
Ferdinand  for  having  violated  the  truce  in  Hungary^  had  prepared  a 

Emerful  fleet  to  ravage  the  coasts  of  Naples  and  SicHyt  which  he  had 
fi  almost  defenceless,  by  calling  thence  the  greatest  part  of  the  regular 
troops  to  join  the  army  whidi  he  was  now  assembling. 

Feidiiiaiid»  who  went  in  person  to  ViUach,  in  order  to  lay  before  tbe 
emperor  the  result  of  the  conferences  at  Passau,  had  likewise  reasons 
peculiar  to  himself  for  desiring  an  aooommodation.    These  promised 
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fcim  to  second,  with  the  neatest  eaiDestness,  the  arguments  which  tfie 
princes  assembled  there  bad  employed  in  recommending  it.  Me  had 
observedi  not  without  secret  satisfaction,  the  fatal  blow  that  had  been 

B'ven  to  the  despotic  power  which  his  brother  had  usurped  in  the  empire. 
e  was  extremely  sohcitous  to  prevent  Charles  from  recoverir^  his  former 
superiority,  as  he  foresaw  that  amibitious  prince  would  immediately 
resume,  with  increased  eagerness,  and  with  a  better  chance  of  success, 
his  favourite  scheme  of  transmitting  that  power  to  his  son,  by  excludip^ 
his  brother  from  the^  right  of  succession  to  the  Imperial  throne.  On  this 
account  he  was  willing  to  contribute  towards  circumscribing  tfte  Imperial 
authority,  in  order  to  render  his  own  possession  of  it  certain.  Besides, 
Solyman,  exasperated  at  the  loss  of  Transvlyaniay  and  still  more  at  the 
fraudulent  arts  by  which  it  had  been  seized,  bad  ordered  into  the  field  an 
army  of  a  hundred  thousand  men,  which  having^  defeated  a  great  body  of 
Ferdinand's  troops,  and  taken  several  places  of  importance,  tnreatenea  not 
only  to  complete  the  conquest  of  the  province,  but  to  drive  them  out  of 
that  part  of  Hungaiy  which  was  still  subject  to  his  jurisdiction.  He  was 
imable  to  resist  such  a  mighty  enemy  j  the  emperor,  while  engaged  in  a 
domestic  war,  could  afibra  him  no  aid :  and  ne  could  not  even  hope  to 
draw  from  Germany  the  contii^nt,  either  of  troops  or  money,  usually 
furnished  to  repel  tbe  invasions  of  the  Infidels.  Maurice,  having  observed 
Ferdinand's  peiplexity  with  regard  to  this  last  point,  had  offered,  if  peace 
were  re-establisned on  a  secure  foundation|d)at  he  would  march  in  person 
with  his  troops  into  Hungaiy  against  the  Turks.  Such  was  the  effect  of 
this  well-timed  proposal,  that  Ferdinand,  destitute  of  eveiy  other  prospect 
of  relief,  became  the  most  zealous  advocate  whom  the  confederates  could 
have  employed  to  uige  their  claims,  and  there  was  hardly  any  thing  that 
they  could  nave  demanded  which  he  would  not  have  chosen  to  grant, 
rather  than  have  retarded  a  pacification,  to  which  he  trusted  as  the  only 
means  of  saving  his  Hungarian  crown. 

When  so  many  causes  conspired  in  rendering  an  accommodation  eligible, 
it  mifi^t  have  been  expected  that  it  would  have  taken  place  immediately. 
But  me  inflexibility  of  the  emperor^s  temper,  toeretber  with  his  unwilling 
ness  at  once  to  relinquish  objects  which  ne  had  lon^  pursued  with  such 
earnestness  and^  assiduity,  counterbalanced,  for  some  time,  the  force  of  all 
the  motives  which  disposed  him  to  peace,  and  not  only  put  that  event  at 
a  distance,  but  seemed  to  render  it  uncertain.  When  Maurice's  demands,  ' 
together  with  the  letter  of  the  mediators  at  Passau,  were  presented  to 
him,  he  peremptorily  refused  to  redress  the  grievances  which  were 
pointed  out,  nor  would  he  a^ree  to  any  stipulation  for  the  immediate 
security  of  the  protestant  religion,  but  proposed  referring  both  these  to  the 
determination  of  a  future  diet.  On  his  part,  he  required  that  instant  repa- 
ration should  be  made  to  all  who,  duniu;  the  present  war,  had  sn&red 
either  by  the  licentiousness  of  the  confederate  troops,  or  the  exactions  of 
their  leaders. 

Maurice,  who  was  well  acquainted  with  the  emperor's  arts,  immediately 
concluded  that  he  had  no|hing  in  view  by  these  overtures  but  to  amuse 
and  deceive ;  and,  therefore,  without  listening  to  Ferdinand's  entreaties, 
he  left  Passau  abruptlj ,  and  joining  his  troops,  which  were  encamped  at 
Meigentheim,  a  ci^  m  Franconin,  beloi^ing  to  the  knights  of  the  Teu- 
tonic order,  he  put  them  in  motion,  and  renewed  hostilities.  As  three 
thousand  men  in  the  emperor's  pay  had  thrown  themselves  into  Frankfort 
on  die  Maine,  and  might  from  thence  infest  the  neighbouring  country  of 
Hesse,  he  marched  towards  that  city,  and  laid  siege  to  it  in  form  [July  17]. 
The  briskness  of  this  enterprise,  and  the  vigour  with  which  Maurice  car- 
ried on  his  approaches  against  the  town,  gave  such  an  alarm  to  the 
emperor,  as  disposed  him  to  lend  a  more  favourable  ear  to  Ferdinand|s 
arguments  in  oehalf  of  an  accommodation.    Firm  and  haugfa^  as  bit 
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nature  was,  lie  found  it  necessary  to  bend,  and  signified  his  willmgnett  f# 
makr  concessions  on  his  party  if  Maurice,  in  return,  would  abate  some- 
what of  the  rigour  of  his  demands.  Ferdinand,  as  soon  as  he  perceiTed 
that  his  brother  began  to  yield,  did  not  desist  (ram  his  importunities,  until 
he  prevailed  on  him  to  declare  what  was  the  utmost  that  he  would  grent 
for  the  security  of  the  confederates.  Having  ^ined  this  difficult  point* 
he  instantly  despatched  a  messengjer  to  Maurice's  camp,  and,  imparting 
to  him  the  emperor's  final  resolution,  conjured  him  not  to  frustrate  his 
endeavours  for  the  re-establishment  of  peace ;  or,  by  an  unseasonable 
obstinacy  on  his  side,  to  disappoint  the  wishes  oi  all  Germany  for  that 
salutaiy  event. 

Maurice,  notwithstanding  the  prosperous  situation  of  his  af&irs,  was 
strongly  inclined  to  listen  to  this  advice.  The  emperor,  thoueh  over- 
reached and  surprised,  had  now  begun  to  assemble  troops,  and  nowever 
slow  his  motions  might  be,  while  the  first  effects  of  nis  constematioB 
remained,  he  was  sensible  that  Charles  must  at  last  act  with  vigour  pro- 
portional to  the  extent  of  his  power  and  territories,  and  lead  into  Germany 
an  army  formidable  by  its  numbers,  and  still  more  by  the  terror  of  his 
name,  as  well  as  the  remembrance  of  his  past  victories.  He  could  scarcely 
hope  that  a  confederacy  composed  of  so  many  members  would  continue 
to  operate  with  union  and  perseverance  sufficient  to  resist  the  consistent 
and  well-directed  efforts  of  an  army,  at  the  absolute  disposal  of  a  leader 
accustomed  to  command  and  to  conauer.  He  felt,  already,  although  he 
had  not  hitherto  experienced  the  shock  of  any  adverse  event,  that  he  him- 
self was  at  the  heaa  of  a  disjointed  body.  He  saw,  from  the  example  of 
Albert  of  Brandenburg,  how  difficult  it  would  be,  with  all  his  addrnsand 
credit,  to  prevent  any  particular  member  from  detaching  himself  from  the 
whole,  and  how  impossible  to  recall  him  to  his  proper  rank  and  subordi- 
nation. This  filled  him  with  apprehensions  Tor  the  common  cause. 
Another  consideration  gave  him  no  less  disquiet  with  regard  to  his  own 
particular  interests.  By  setting  at  liberty  the  degjaded  elector,  and  by 
repealing  the  act  by  which  that  prince  was  deprived  of  his  hereditary 
honours  and  dominions,  the  einperor  had  it  in  his  power  to  wound  him  m 
the  most  tender  part.  The  efforts  of  a  prince  beloved  by  bis  ancient  sub- 
jects, and  revered  by  all  the  protestant  party,  in  order  to  recover  what 
had  been  uiyustly  taken  from  him,  could  hardly  have  failed  of  excitinr 
commotions  in  Saxony,  which  would  endaneer  all  that  he  had  "acquired 
at  the  expense  of  so  much  dissimulation  ana  artifice.  It  was  no  less  in 
the  emperor's  power  to  render  vain  all  the  solicitations  of  the  confederates 
in  behalf  of  the  landg^ve.  Pie  had  only  to  add  one  act  of  violence  more 
to  the  injustice  and  rigour  with  which  he  had  already  treated  him  ;  and 
he  had  accordingly  threatened  the  sons  of  that  unfortunate  prince,  that  if 
they  persisted  in  their  present  enterprise,  instead  of  seeing  their  father 
restored  to  liberty,  they  should  hear  of  his  having  suffered  the  punishmeoit 
which  hb  rebellion  baa  merited.* 

Having  deliberated  upon  all  these  points  with  nis  associates,  Maurice 
tho>ight  it  more  prudent  to  accept  ot  the  conditions  offered,  though  less 
adi  antaeeous  than  those  which  he  bad  proposed,  than  again  to  commit  all  to 
^  the  doubtful  issue  of  war.t  He  repaired  forthwith  to  Fassau,  and  signed 
the  treaty  of  peace ;  of  which  the  chi^  articles  were.  That  before  the 
twelfth  day^  of  August,  the  confederates  shall  lay  down  their  arms,  and 
disband  their  forces  ;  That  on  or  before  that  day  the  land^ve  shall  he 
set  at  liberty,  and  conveyed  in  safety  to  his  castle  of  Rheinfels ;  That  a 
diet  shall  be  held  within  six  months  [August  2],  in  order  to  deliberate 
concerning  the  most  proper  and  effectual  method  of  preventing  for  the 
fiiture  all  disputes  and  dissensions  about  religion ;  That  in  the  mean  timcv 
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neither  the  emi^rory  nor  aorjr  other  priDce,  shall  upon  anr  pretext  what- 
ever,  offer  any  iniury  or  viokoce  to  such  as  adhej^d  to  tne  coniession  of 
Au^bui]g;,  but  allow  them  to  enjoy  the  Cnee  and  undisturbed  exercise  ci 
their  religion ;  That,  in  retunitthe  protestants  shall  not  molest  the  catholics 
either  in  the  exercise  of  their  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction^  or  in  performin|; 
thleir  rel^ious  ceremonies ;  That  the  Imperial  chamber  shall  adminbter 
justice  impartially  to  persons  of  both  paitieSf  and  protestants  be  admitted 
wdiscriminatelT  with  the  catholics  to  sit  as  judges  in  that  court ;  That  il 
the  next  diet  should  not  be  able  to  terminate  the  disputes  with  regard  to 
religion,  the  stioulations  in  the  present  treaty  in  behalf  of  the  protestants 
shall  continue  (or  ever  in  full  force  and  vigour ;  That  none  of  the  confe- 
derates shall  be  liable  to  any  action  on  account  of  what  had  happened 
during  the  course  of  the  war ;  That  the  consideration  of  those  encroach' 
meots  which  had  been  made,  as  Maurice  pretended,  upon  the  constitution 
and  liberties  of  the  empire,*  shall  be  remitted  to  the  approaching  diet  i 
That  Albert  of  Brandenbun[  shall  be  comprehended  in  the  treaty,  providea 
he  shall  accede  to  it,  and  cBsband  his  forces  before  the  twelfth  ot  August. 
Such  was  the  memorable  treaty  of  Passau,  that  oyeitumed  the  vast 
iabric,  in  erecting  which  Charles  had  employed  so  many  years,  and  had 
exerted  the  utmost  efforts  <^  his  power  and  policy ;  that  annulled  all  ha 
regulations  with  regard  to  religion ;  defeated  all  his  hopes  of  rendering 
the  Imperial  authority  absolute  and  hereditaiy  in  his  family ;  and  estate 
lished  the  protestant  church,  which  had  hltlierto  subsisted  precariously 
in  Germany,  through  connivance,  or  by  expedients,  upon  a  firm  and  secure 
basis.  Maurice  reaped  all  the  gloiy  of  having  concerted  and  completed 
this  unexpected  revolution.  It  is  a  stn^ar  circumstance,  that  the  reform- 
ation should  be  indebted  for  its  security  and  lull  establishment  in  Ger- 
many, to  the  same  hand  which  had  brot4;ht  it  to  the  brink  of  destruction, 
and  that  both  events  should  have  been  accomplished  by  the  same  arts  of 
dissimulation.  The  ends,  however,  which  Maurice  had  in  view,  at  those 
diferent  junctures,  seem  to  have  been  more  attended  to  than  the  means 
b^  which  he  attained  them ;  and  he  was  now  as  universally  extolled  for 
his  zeal  and  public  spirit  as  he  had  lately  been  condemned  for  his  mdiffer- 
ence  and  interested  policy.  It  is  no  less  worthy  of  observation,  that  the 
French  king,  a  monarch  zealous  for  the  catholic  faith,  should  employ  his 
power  in  order  to  protect  and  maintain  the  reformation  in  the  empire,  at 


a  Roman  catholic  bishop.  So  wonderfully  doth  the  wisdom  of  God 
superintend  and  regulate  the  caprice  of  human  passions,  and  render  them 
suiMervient  towards  the  accomplishntent  of  his  own  purposes. 

Little  attention  was  paid  to  the  interests  of  the  French  king  during  the 
negotiations  at  Faasau.  Maurice  and  his  associates,  having  gained  what 
they  had  in  view,  discovered  no  great  solicitude  about  an  silly,  whom, 
perhaps,  they  reckoned  to  be  oveipaid  for  the  assistance  which  he  had 
given  them,  by  his  acquisitions  in  Lorrain^  A  short  clause  which  they 
procured  to  be  inserted  in  the  treaty,  importing  that  the  king  of  France 
might  communicate  to  the  confederates  his  particular  pretensions  or  causes 


Hemy  experienced 
every  prince  who  lends  his  aid  to  the  authors  of  a  civil  war  may  expect. 
As  soon  as  the  rage  of  fiiction  began  to  subside,  and  any  prospect  of 
neeommodation  to  open,  his  services  were  foigotten^  and  nis  associates 
made  a  merit  with  tbenr  sovereign  of  the  ingratitude  with  which  thejr 
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abandcDed  tbeir  protector.  But  how  inacb  soeTerHemT  in%fat  be  eoragvd 
at  the  peifidy  ofnis  allies,  or  at  the  impatience  with  wliich  they  hastened 
to  make  their  peace  with  the  emperor,  at  his  expense,  he  waspeifectif 
sensible  that  it  was  more  his  interest  to  keep  well  with  the  Germanic 
body,  than  to  resent  the  indipities  offered  him  by  any  particular  members 
of  it  For  that  reason,  he  dismissed  the  hostages  which  be  had  receired 
from  Maurice  and  his  associates,  and  affected  to  talk  in  the  same  strain  as 
formerly,  concerning  his  zeal  for  maintaining^  the  ancient  constitution  and 
liberties  of  the  empire. 


BOOK  XI. 

As  floon  as  the  treaty  of  Passau  was  siffiiedt  Maurice,  in  consequence  oi 
his  engaffements  with  Ferdinand,  marcoed  into  Huni^ary  with  twenty 
thousancTmen  [Au^.  3].  But  the  great  superiority  of  thie  Tuikish  annies^ 
the  fre<iuent  mutinies  both  of  the  Spanish  and  German  soldiers,  occasioned 
by  their  want  of  pay,  together  with  the  dissensions  between  Maurice  and 
Castaldo,  who  was  j^iqued  at  being  oblig[ed  9f  resign  the  chief  command 
to  him,  prevented  bi&  perfonniqg  any  thing  in  that  couotty  suitable  to  hia 
former  fame,  or  of  great  benefit  to  the  king  of  the  Romans.* 

When  Maurice  set  out  for  Hungaiy,  the  prince  of  Hesse  parted  &oai 
him  with  the  forces  under  his  command,  ana  marched  back  mto  his  owb 
country,  that  he  might  l>e  ready  to  receive  his  father  upon  his  retiun,  and 
give  up  to  him  the  reins  of  government  which  he  had  held  during  hit 
absence.^  But  fortune  was  not  yet  weary  of  persecuting  the  lanci^rave 
A  battalion  of  mercenaiy  troops,  which  had  been  in  the  pay  of  Besse, 
being  seduced  by  Reifenberg,  their  cjilooel,  a  soldier  of  fortune,  ready  to 
engage  in  any  enterprise,  secretly  withdrew  from  the  young  prince,  as 
he  was  marching  homewards,  and  joined  Albert  of  Brandenbuig,  who 
still  continued  in  arms  against  the  emperor,  refusing  to  be  included  in  the 
treaty  of  Passau.  Unhappily  for  the  landgrave,  an  account  of  tlus  reached 
the  Netherlands,  just  as  he  was  dismissed  from  the  citadel  of  Mechlin, 
where  he  had  been  confined,  but  before  he  had  got  beyond  the  frontiers 
of  that  country.  The  queen  of  Huagary,  who  governed  there  in  her 
brother's  name,  incensed  at  such  an  open  violation  of  the  treaty  to  which 
he  owed  his  liberty,  issued  orders  to  arrest  him,  and  committea  him  again 
to  the  custody  of  tne  same  Spanish  captain  who  had  euarded  him  for  five 
years  with  the  most  severe  vigilance.  Philip  beheld  all  the  horrors  of 
his  imprisonment  renewed,  and  nis  spirits  subsidii]^  in  the  same  proportion 
as  they  had  risen  during  the  short  interval  in  which  be  haci  eqjojed 
liberty ;  he  sunk  into  despair,  and  believed  himself  to  be  doomed  to  per- 
petual captivity.!  But  the  matter  being  so  explained  to  the  emperor,  as 
fully  satisfied  bim  that  the  revolt  of  Reifenbeiig's  mercenaries  could  be 
imputed  neither  to  the  landmve  nor  to  his  son.  he  gave  orden  for  hia 
release  ;  and  Philip  at  last  obtained  the  liberty  for  which  he  had  so  loqg 
languished.  But  though  he  recovered  his  fireedom,  and  was  reinstated  in 
his  dominions,  his  sufferipgs  seem  to  have  broken  the  vkour,  and  to  have 
extinguished  the  activitf  of  his  mind  :  from  being  the  Boldest  as  well  as 
most  enterprising  prince  in  the  empire,  he  became  the  moat  timid  and 
cautious,  and  passed  the  remainder  of  his  days  in  a  pacific  indolence. 

The  degraded  elector  of  Saxony,  likewise,  procured  his  liberty  in  con* 
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iMuenee  of  the  tttkiy  of  Paano.  The  emperor  hxmti;  faeeD  Mifj^  !• 
reuoquisb  all  bis  scliemes  for  extirpating  the  protestant  religioD»  had  119 
loQger  any  motive  for  detaioing;  biro  a  prisoner ;  and  beiiy  extreme^  soli* 
citous»  at  that  juncture,  to  recover  the  confidence  and  good-will  of  (fa« 
Germans,  whose  assistance  was  essential  to  the  succe«  of  the  eDterprise 
which  he  meditated  against  the  kine  of  France,  be,  among  other  ezpai* 
dients  for  that  purpose,  thought  of  releasing  60m  imprisonment  a  prioot' 
whose  merit  entitfed  him  no  less  to  esteena,  than  his  suffeiings  rendered 
him  the  object  of  compassion.  John  Frederick  took  possession  accordiogljr 
of  that  pwt  of  his  territories  which  had  been  reserved  for  him,  when  Mau» 
fice  was  invested  with  the  electoral  dignity.  As  in  this  situation  he  co** 
tinued  to  di^laj  the  same  virtuous  magnanimity  for  which  he  had  bee* 
conspicuous  in  a  move  prosperous  and  splendid  state,  and  whkb  he  bad 
letalued  amidst  all  his  sufferings,  he  maintained  during  tbe  remainder  of 
his  life  that  high  reputation  to  which  be  had  so  just  a  title.    . 

The  loss  of  Metz,  Toul,  and  Verdun,  had  made  a  deep  impressioi  en 
the  emperor.  Accustomed  to  terminate  all  bis  operations  against  France 
with  advantage  to  himself,  be  thought  that  it  nearly  concerned  bis  honour 
not  to  allow  Henry  the  superiority  in  this  war,  or  to  puffer  his  own  adminis* 
tration  to  be  stained  with  tbe  infamy  of  having  permitted  territories  o( 
such  consequence  to  be  dismembered  from  the  empire.  This  was  no  less 
a  point  of  interest  than  of  honour.  As  the  frontier  of  Champagne  was 
more  naked,  and  lay  more  exposed  than  that  of  an^  province  in  France, 
Charles  had  frequently,  during  bis  wara  with  that  kingdom,  made  inroads 
upon  that  quarter  with  great  success  and  effect  j  but  if  neoary  were  allowed 
to  retain  his  late  conauesis,  France  would  gain  such  a  Ibrmidable  barrier 
on  that  side,  as  to  be  altogether  secure,  where  formeriy  she  had  been  weak* 
est  On  the  other  band,  the  empire  had  now  lost  as  much,  in  point  a( 
aecurit^t  as  France  bad  acquired ;  and  being  stripped  of  tbe  defence  which 
those  cities  afforded  it,  lay  open  to  be  invaded  on  a  quarter,  where  all  the 
towns  having  been  hitherto  considered  as  interior,  and^  remote  from  anf 
enemy,  were  but  slightly  fortified.  These  considerations  determined 
Charies  to  attempt  recovering  the  three  towns  of  which  Hem^  had  made 
himself  master ;  and  the  preparations  which  he  had  made  against  Maurice 
and  his  associates  enabled  him  to  cany  bis  resolution  into  immediate  exe« 
cution. 

As  soon,  thesL  as  the  peace  was  concluded  at  Passau,  he  left  his  inglo- 
rious retreat  at  Villach,  and  advanced  to  Augsbuig,  at  the  bead  of  a  consi- 
derable  body  of  Germans  which  be  had  levied,  together  with  all  the  troops 
which  he  had  drawn  out  of  Italy  and  Spain.  To  these  be  added  several 
battalions,  which  having  been  in  the  pay  of  tbe  confederates  entered  into 
his  service  when  dismissed  by  tbem ;  and  be  prevailed  likewise  on  some 
princes  of  the  empire  to  join  him  with  their  vassals.  In  order  to  conceal 
the  destination  of  this  formidable  army,  and  to  guard  against  alarmii^  the 
f  ranch  kiqg,  so  as  to  put  him  on  preparing  for  the  defence  of  his  late  con^ 
quests,  he  cave  out  that  he  was  to  march  forthwith  into  Hu^aiy,  in  order 
to  second  Maurice  in  bis  operations  against  the  Infidels.  When  he  began 
to  advance  towaids  the  Rhine,  and  could  no  longer  employ  that  pretext, 
be  tried  a  new  artifice,  and  spread  a  report,  that  be  took  this  route  in  order 
lo  chastise  Albeit  0^  Brandenburg,  whose  cruel  exactions  in  that  part  of 
the  empire  called  loudly  for  his  interposition  to  check  them. 

But  the  French  havmg  grown  acquainted,  at  last,  with  arts  by  which 
Ihey  bad  been  so  often  deceived,  viewed  all  Charleses  motions  with  die* 
Irust  Henry  immediately  discerned  the  true  object  of  his  vast  pfepi^ra* 
Jdoo$f  and  resolved  to  defend  the  important  conquests  which,  he  baa  gafned 
with  vigour  equal  to  ths^  with  which  they  weae  about  to  be  attack^ 
As  he  toresaw  that  the  whole  weight  of  the  war  would  be  turned  against 
Metz,  by  whose  &te  that  of  Toufand  Vesdun  would  be  deteimined,  he 
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nomimted  Fraocis  of  Lorraio,  duke  of  Guue,  to  take  the  commaod  in  tbat 
citT  during  the  siege,  the  issue  of  which  would  equally  affect  the  honour 
and  interest  of  his  country.    His  choice  could  not  have  fallen  upon  any 

Eeraon  more  worthy  of  that  trust.  The  duke  of  Guise  possessed,  in  a 
ieh  degree,  all  the  talents  of  courage,  sagacity,  and  presence  of  mmd^ 
which  render  men  eminent  in  militaiy  command.  He  was  laigely  en- 
dowed with  that  magnanimity  of  soul  which  delights  in  hold  enterprises, 
and  aspires  to  fame  by  splendid  and  extraordinary  actions.  He  repaired 
with  joy  to  the  dangerous  station  assigned  him,  as  to  a  theatre  on  which 
he  might  display  his  great  qualities  unaer  the  immediate  eye  of  his  coun- 
tfymen,  all  reaay  to  applaud  him.  The  martial  genius  of  the  French 
mobility  in  that  afe,  which  considered  it  as  the  greatest  reproach  to  remain 
inactire,  when  there  was  any  opportunity  otsignalizing  their  courage, 
prompted  great  numbers  to  follow  a  leader  who  was  the  darlinfl^  as  well 
as  the  patteni  of  erery  one  that  courted  military  fame.  Sereral  princes 
of  the  blood,  many  noblemen  of  the  highest  rank,  and  all  the  young  offi- 
cers who  could  obtain  the  king's  permission,  entered  Metz  as  volunteers. 
Bt  their  presence  they  added  spirit  to  the  garrisMi,  and  enabled  the  duke 
of  €hiise  to  employ,  on  eveiy  emeii^ency,  persons  eager  to  distinguish 
themselves,  and  fit  to  conduct  any  service. 

But  with  whatever  alacrity  the  duke  of  Guise  undertook  the  defence  of 
Metz,  he  found  every  thing  upon  his  arrival  there,  in  such  a  situation,  as 
might  have  induced  any  person  of  less  intrepid  courage  to  despair  of 
defending  it  with  success.  The  city  was  of  great  extent,  with  laige  sub- 
urbs ;  the  walls  were  in  many  places  feeble  and  without  ramparts ;  the 
ditch  narrow  ;  and  the  old  towers,  which  projected  instead  of  bastions, 
were  at  too  great  distance  from  eacn  other  to  defend  the  space  between 
them.  For  all  these  defects  he  endeavoured  to  provide  the  best  remedy 
which  the  time  would  permit.  He  ordered  the  suburbs,  without  sparine[ 
ttie  monasteries  or  churches,  not  even  that  of  St.  Amulpb,  in  which  seveiu 
kings  of  France  had  been  buried,  to  be  levelled  with  the  ground ;  but  in 
order  to  guard  against  the  imputation  of  impiety,  to  which  such  a  viola- 
tksn  of  so  many  sacred  edifices,  as  well  as  of  the  ashes  of  the  dead,  mieht 
expose  him,  he  executed  this  with  much  religious  ceremony.  Havinr 
ordered  all  the  holy  vestments  and  utensils,  together  with  the  bones  m 
the  kings,  and  other  persons  deposited  in  these  churches  to  be  removed, 
they  were  carried  in  solemn  procession  to  a  church  within  the  walls,  be 
himself  walking  before  them  bare-headed,  with  a  torch  in  his  hand.  He 
then  pulled  down  such  houses  as  stood  near  the  walls,  cleared  and  enlaiged 
the  ditch,  repaired  the  ruinous  fortifications,  and  erected  new  ones.  As  it 
was  necessary  that  all  these  works  should  be  finished  with  the  utmost 
expedition,  he  laboured  at  them  with  his  own  hands :  the  officers  and 
volunteers  imitated  his  example,  and  the  soldiers  submitted  with  cheerful- 
ness to  the  most  severe  and  fatiguing  service,  when  they  saw  that  thev 
superiors  did  not  decline  to  bear  a  part  in  it.  At  the  same  time  be  com- 
pelled all  useless  persons  to  leave  the  place ;  he  filled  the  magazines  with 
provisions  and  military  stores ;  he  burnt  the  mills,  and  destroyed  the  corn 
and  forage  for  several  miles  round  the  town.  Such  were  his  popular  talents, 
as  well  as  his  arts  of  acquirinr  an  ascendant  over  the  minds  of  men,  that 
the  citizem  seconded  him  with  no  less  ardour  than  the  soldiers ;  andeveir 
other  passion  being  swallowed  up  in  the  zeal  to  repulse  the  .enemy,  wim 
which  he  inspired  them,  they  beheld  the  ruin  of  their  estates,  togetiber  with 
the  havoc  which  he  made  among  their  public  and  private  buildings,  with- 
out aiiy  emotion  of  resentment.* 

Meantime  the  emperor  having  collected  all  his  forces,  continued  his 
aaxcb  towards  Mirtz.    As  he  passed  throu^  ffie  cities  on  the  Rhiiie»  he 
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«avr  the  dismal  effects  of  that  licentious  and  wasteful  war  which  Albert 
iMd  carried  oo  in  these  pans.  Upon  his  approach,  that  j^rince,  though  al 
the  head  of  twenty  thousand'  men,  withdrew  into  Lorram,  as  if  he  had 
intended  to  join  tie  French  kiq^,  whose  arms  he  had  quartered  with  his 
own  k)  all  his  standards  and  ensiffns.  Albert  was  not  in  a  condition  to 
cope  with  the  Imperial  troops,*  which  amounted  at  least  to  sixty  thousand 
men,  fonnii^  one  of  the  most  numerous  and  best  appointed  armies  which 
had  been  broiight  into  the  field  during  that  age,  in  any  of  the  wars  amopg 
Christian  princes. 

The  chief  command,  under  the  emperor,  was  committed  to  the  duke  of 
Alya,  assisted  by  the  marquis  de  Marignano,  together  with  the  most  expe*^ 
rienced  of  the  Italian  and  Spanish  ^nerals.  As  it  was  now  towards  the 
end  of  October,  these  intelligent  omcers  represented  the  great  daKer  of 
beginning,  at  such  an  advanced  season,  a  siege  which  could  not  £il  to 
proye  very  tedious.  But  Charles  adhered  to  his  own  opinion  with  his 
ysual  obstmacy,  and  being  confident  that  he  had  made  sucn  preparations* 
and  taken  sucn  precautions,  as  would  ensure  success,  he  ordered  the  city 
to  be  invested.  As  soon  as  the  duke  of  Alva  appeared  [Oct.  19],  a  large 
body  of  the  French  sallied  out  and  attacked  his  van-guard  with  great 
vigour  put  it  in  conAision,  and  killed  or  took  prisoners  a  considerable  num- 
b^  of  men.  By  this  early  specimen  which  they  rave  of  the  conduct  of 
their  officen,  as  well  as  the  valour  of  their  troops,  they  showed  the  Impe- 
nalisCs  what  an  enemy  they  had  to  encounter,  and  how  dear  every  advan* 
tsge  must  cost  them.  The  place,  however,  was  completely  invested,  the 
trenches  were  opened,  and  tne  other  works  begun. 

The  attention  both  of  the  besiegers  and  besieged  was  turned^  for  some 
time  towards  Albert  of  Brandenbuig,  and  they  strove  with  emulation  which 
should  gain  that  prince,  who  still  hovered  in  the  neighbourhood,  fluctuatim 
in  all  tM  uncertainty  of  irresolution,  natural  to  a  man,  who,  beinfi;  swayed 
br  no  principle,  was  allured  different  ways  by  contrary  views  of  interest* 
The  French  tempted  him  with  offers  extremely  beneficial :  the  Impe- 
rialists scrupled  at  do  promise  which  they  thought  could  allure  nim.  Alter 
much  hesitation  he  was  eaiiied  by  the  emperor,  from  whom  he  eipected 
to  receive  advantages  wnich  were  both  more  immediate  and  more  per* 
maneot  As  the  French  king,  who  began  to  suspect  his  intentions,  nad 
appointed  a  body  of  troops  under  the  duke  oi  Aumale,  brother  to  the 
duke  of  Guise,  to  watch  his  motions,  Albert  fell  upon  them  unexpectedly 
with  such  vigour  that  he  routed  them  entirely  [Nov.  4],  killed  many  of  the 
officers,  wounded  Aumale  himself,  and  took  him  prisoner.  Immediatelir 
after  this  victoiy,  he  marched  in  triumph  to  Metz,  and  joined  his  army  to 
that  of  the  emperor.  Charles,  in  reward  for  this  service,  and  the  great 
accession  of  strength  which  he  brought  him,  granted  Albert  a  formal 
pardon  of  all  past  offences,  and  confirmed  him  in  the  possession  of  the 
territories  which  be  had  violently  usurped  .during  the  war.t 

The  duke  of  Guise,  though  dee{)ly  affected  with  his  brother's  misfortunei 
did  not  remit,  in  any  degree,  the  vigour  with  which  he  defended  the  town* 
He  harassed  the  besiegers  by  frequent  sallies,  in  which  his  officers  were 
K>  eager  to  distinguish  tnemselves,  that  his  authority  being  hardly  sufficient 
to  restrain  the  impetuosity  of  their  courage,  he  was  obliged  at  diffierent 
times  to  shut  the  gates,  and  to  conceal  the  keys,  in  order  to  prevent  the 
princes  of  the  bloc^,  and  noblemen  of  the  first  rank,^  from  exposmg  thenv> 
selves  to  danser  in  every  sally.  He  repaired  in  the  ni^ht  what  the  enemy's 
art31eiy  had  beat  down  during  the  day,  or  erected  behind  the  ruined  works 
new  fortifications  of  almost  equal  stren^h.  The  Imperialists,  on  their 
part,  pushed  on  the  attack  with  great  spirit,  and  carried  forwardy  at  once^ 
appioaches  against  different  parts  of  the  town.    But  the  art  of  attacking; 
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fortified  places  tvas  not  then  arrived  at  that  degree  of  perfectioo  1o  which 
it  was  carried  towards  the  close  of  the  sixteenth  centuiy,  during  the  kw 
war  in  the  Netheriands.  The  besierers,  after  the  unwearied  labour  <n 
maxiy  weeks,  found  that  they  had  made  but  tittle  progress ;  and  ahhou^ 
their  batteries  had  made  breaches  in  difierent  places,  they  saw,  to  their 
astonishment,  works  suddenly  appear,  in  demoliaiing  whicn  their  fatipies 
and  dangers  would  be  renewed.  The  emperor,  enraged  at  the  obstinate 
lesistance  which  his  army  met  with,  left  Thionville,  where  he  had  been 
confined  by  a  violent  fit  of  the  gout,  and  though  still  so  infirm  that  be  was 
obliged  to  be  carried  in  a  litter,  he  repaired  to  the  camp  [Nov.  C6] ;  that, 
by  his  presence,  he  might  animate  the  soldiers,  and  urge  on  the  attack 
with  greater  spirit.  Upon  his  arrival,  new  batteries  were  erected,  and  new 
effi>rtB  were  made  with  redoubled  ardour. 

But,  by  this  time,  winter  had  set  in  with  great  r%our ;  the  camp  was 
alternately  deluged  with  rain  or  covered  with  snow ;  at  the  same  time 
provisions  were  become  extremely  scarce,  as  a  body  of  French  cavalry 
whidk  hovered  in  the  neighbouihood,  often  interrupted  the  convoys,  or 
rendered  their  arrival  difficult  and  uncertain.  Diseases  be^n  to  spread 
amone  the  soldiers,  especially  among  the  Italians  and  Spaniards,  unaccus- 
tomed to  such  inclement  weather;  great  numbers  were  disabled  from 
serving,  and  manrv  died.    At  length  such  breaches  were  made  as  seemed 

Sracticable,  and  Charles  resolved  to  hazard  a  general  assault,  in  spite  of  all 
le  remonstrances  of  his  generals  against  the  imprudence  of  attacking  a 
numerous  earrison,  conducted  and  animated  by  the  most  ffallant  of  the 
French  nobility,  with  an  army  vreakened  bjr  diseases,  ana  disheartened 
with  HI  success.  The  duke  of  Guise,  suspecting  the  emperor's  intentions 
from  the  extraordinary  movements  which  he  observed  in  tm  enemy's  camp, 
ordered  all  his  troops  to  their  respective  posts.  They  appeared  imme- 
diately on  the  walls,  and  behind  the  breaches,  with  such  a  determined 
countenance,  so  eager  for  the  combats  and  so  well  j^repared  to  rive  the 
assailants  a  warm  reception,  Aat  the  Imperialists,  mstead  of  advancing 
to  the  charge  when  the  word  of  command  was  given,  stood  motionless  in  a 
timid,  dejected  silence.  The  emperor,  perceiving  that  be  could  not  trast 
troops  wnose  spirits  were  so  much  broken,  retired  abruptly  to  his  quarteis, 
complaining  that  he  was  now  deserted  by  his  soldiers,  who  deserred  no 
finger  the  name  of  men.* 

Deeply  as  this  behaviour  of  his  troops  mortified  and  afiected  Charies, 
$e  would  not  hear  of  abandoning  the  siere,  though  he  saw  the 
necessity  of  changing  the  method  of  attack.  He  suspended  the  fiiiy  of 
his  batteries,  and  proposed  to  proceed  by  the  more  secure  but  tedious 
method  of  sapping.  But  as  it  still  continued  to  rain  or  to  snow  almost 
incessantly,  such  as  were  employed  in  this  service  endured  incredible 
hardbriiips :  and  the  duke  of  Guise,  whose  industiy  was  not  inferior  to  his 
valour,  discovering;  all  their  mines,  counter-woriced  them,  and  prevented 
their  effect.  At  last,  Charies  finding  it  impossible  to  contend  any  kwer 
with  tiie  severity  of  the  season,  and  with  enemies  whom  he  could  neither 
overpower  by  force,  nor  subdue  by  art,  while  at  the  same  time  a  con- 
ta^ous  distemper  Tafi;ed  among  his  troops,  and  cut  off  duly  rreat  numbers 
oT  the  officers  as  well  as  soldiers,  yielded  to  the  solicitations  oT  his  generals* 
who  conjured  him  to  save  the  remains  of  his  army  by  a  timely  retreat : 
^  Fortune," '  ssiys  he*  ^  I  now  perceive,'  resembles  other  females,  and 
chooses  to  confer  her  favours  on  young  men,  while  She  tarns  her  back  on 
those  who  are  advanced  in  years." 

Upon  this,  he  gave  orders  immediately  to  raise  the  siege  [Dec.  S6],  and 
sdnnftted  to  the  dismce  of  abandonii^  the  enterprise,  after  haying  cod- 
Ibaed  fifly-Bix  days  feibre  the  town,  durmg  which  time  be  had  loit  u^mnis 
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oT  driity  thousand  men,  who  died  of  diseases,  or  weie  killed  by  the 
enemy.  The  duke  of  Guise,  as  soon  as  be  perceived  the  intentka  of  the 
ImperialistSy  sent  out  several  bodies  both  of  cavaliy  and  infantry  to  infest 
their  rear,  to  pick  up  stragglers,  and  to  seize  every  opportunity  of  attacking^ 
them  with  advantage.  Such  was  the  confusion  with  which  they  made 
their  retreat,  that  the  French  might  have  harassed  them  in  the  mok  cniel 
manner.  But  when  they  sallied  out,  a  spectacle  presented  itself  to  their 
view,  which  extinguished  at  once  all  hostile  rage,  and  melted  them  into 
tenderness  and  compassion.  The  Imperial  camp  was  filled  with  tbe<«i<^ 
and  wounded,  with  the  dead  and  the  dying.  In  all  the  different  roads  by 
which  the  army  retired,  numbers  were  foimd,  who,  having  made  an  eflbit 
to  escape,  beyond  their  strength,  were  left,  when  they  could  go  no  farther* 
to  perish  without  assistance.  This  they  received  from  their  enemies,  ind 
were  indebted  to  them  for  all  the  kind  offices  which  their  friends  had  not 
tbe  power  to  perform.  The  duke  of  Guise  iromediatel}[  ordered  propi>r 
refreshments  for  such  as  were  dying  of  hunger ;  he  appointed  sur|p;eoiiB  to 
attend  the  sick  and  wounded ;  he  removed  such  as  could  bear  it  to  the 
adjacent  villages ;  'and  those  who  would  have  suffered  by  being  carried  so 
&r,  he  admitted  into  the  hospitals  which  he  had  fitted  up  in  the  city  for 
bis  own  soldiers.  As  soon  as  they  recovered,  he  sent  them  home  under  n 
escort  of  soldiers,  and  with  money  to  bear  their  chaiiges.  By  these  acts  of 
humanity,  which  were  uncommon  in  that  age,  when  war  was  carried  od 
with  greater  rancour  and  ferocity  than  at  present,  the  duke  of  Guise  com^ 
pleted  the  fame  which  he  had  acquired  by  bis  gallant  and  successful  defence 
of  Metz,  and  engaged  those  whom  he  had  vanquished  to  vie  with  his  owa 
countrymen  in  extolling  his  name.* 

To  these  calamities  in  Germany,  were  added  such  unfortunate  events 
m  Italy  as  rendered  this  the  most  disastrous  year  in  the  emperor's  life. 
During  his  residence  at  Villach,  Charles  had  applied  to  Cosmo  di  Medid 
for  the  loan  of  two  hundred  thousand  crowns.  But  his  credit  at  that  time 
was  so  low^  diat  in  order  to  obtain  this  inconsiderable  sum,  he  was  obliged 
to  put  him  m  possession  of  the  principality  of  Piombino ;  and  by  g^ing  up 
that,  he  lost  tne  footing  which  be  had  hitherto  maintained  in  Tuscany,  and 
enabled  Cosmo  to  assume,  for  the  future,  the  tone  and  deportment  of  a 
prince  altogether  independent.  Much  about  the  time  that  his  indigence 
constrainedhim  to  part  with  this  valuable  territocy,  he  lost  Sienna,  whidi 
was  of  still  greater  consequence,  through  the  ill  conduct  of  Don  Diego  de 
Mendoza.t 

^  Sienna,  like  most  of  the  great  cities  in  Italy,  had  long  enjored  a  repub- 
lican ^vemment,  under  the  protection  of  the  empire ;  but  neing  ton>^  in 
Sieces  by  the  dissensions  between  the  nobility  and  the  people,  which 
ivided  all  the  Italian  commonwealths,  the  faction  of  the  ))eople,  which 
gained  the  ascendant,  besought  the  emperor  to  become  the  guardian  of 
the  administration  which  they  had  established,  and  admittedf  into  their 
city  a  small  body  of  Spanish  soldiers,  whom  he  had  sent  to  countenance 
the  execution  of'^the  laws,  and  to  preserve  tranquillity  among  them.  The 
command  of  these  troops  was  given  to  Mendoza,  at  that  time  ambassador 
for  the  emperor  at  Rome,  who  persuaded  the  credulous  multitude,  that  it 
was  necessaiy  for  their  security  against  any  future  attempt  of  the  nobles^ 
to  allow  him  to  build  a  citadel  in  Sienna ;  and  as  he  flattered  himself  that 
by  means  of  this  fortress  he  might  render  the  emperor  master  of  the  cih^y 
he  pushed  on  the  works  with  au  possible  despatch.  But  he  threw  off  the 
mask  too  soon.  Before  the  fortifications  were  completed,  he  began  to 
indulge  his  natural  haughtiness  and  severity  of  temper,  and  to  treat  thf 
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citizens  wjlh  g^reat  insolence.  At  the  same  time  the  soldiers  in  garrison 
beii^  paid  as  irregularly  as  the  emperor's  troops  usually  were,  li%'ed 
almost  at  discretion  upon  the  inhabitants,  and  were  guilty  of  many  acts  of 
license  and  oppression. 

These  injuries  awakened  the  Siennese  to  a  sense  of  their  danger.  Am 
ihej  saw  the  necessity  of  exerting  themselves,  while  the  unfinished  fortifi* 
cations  of  the  citadel  left  them  any  hopes  of  success,  they  applied  to  the 
French  ambassador  at  Rome,  who  readily  promised  them  nis  master's  pro- 
tection and  assistance.  At  the  same  time,  foi^etting  their  domestic 
animosities  when  such  a  mortal  blow  was  aimed  at  the  liberty  and  existence 
of  the  republic,  they  sent  agents  to  the  exiled  nobles,  and  invited  them  to 
concur  with  them  in  saving  their  countiy  from  the  servitude  with  which  it 
was  threatened.  As  there  was  not  a  moment  to  lose,  measures  were  coo* 
oerted  speedily,  but  with  great  prudence ;  and  were  executed  with  equal 
▼igour.  The  citizens  rose  suddenly  in  arms:  the  exiles  flocked  into  the 
town  from  different  parts  with  all  their  partizans,  and  what  troops  they 
could  draw  together;  and  several  bodies  of  mercenaries  in  the  pay  of 
France  appeared  to  support  them.  The  Spaniards,  though  surprised,  and 
much  interior  in  number,  defended  themselves  with  great  courage ;  but 
aeeinj^  no  prospect  of  relief,  and  having  no  hopes  of  maintainir^  their  station 
long  in  a  half-finished  fortress,  they  soon  gave  it  up.  The  Sennese,  with 
the  utmost  alacrity,  levelled  it  with  the  ground,  that  no  monument  might 
remain  of  that  odious  structure,  which  had  been  raised  in  order  to  enslave 
them.  At  the  same  time  renouncing  all  connection  with  the  emperor,  they 
sent  ambassadors  to  thank  the  king  of  France  as  the  restorer  of  their  liberty* 
and  to  entreat  that  he  would  secure  to  them  the  perpetual  enjoyment  ot 
that  blessing,  by  continuing  his  protection  to  their  republic* 

To  these  misfortunes,  one  still  more  fatal  had  almost  succeeded.  The 
severs  administration  of  Don  Pedro  de  Toledo,  viceroy  of  Naples,  having 
filled  that  kira^dom  with  murmuring  and  disaffection,  the  prince  of  Salemob 
the  bead  oi  the  malecontents,  had  fled  to  the  court  of  France,  where  all 
who  bore  ill-will  to  the  emperor  or  his  ministers  were  sure  of  finding  pro- 
tection and  assistance.  That  nobleman,  in  the  usual  style  of  exiles,  boasting 
much  of  the  number  and  power  of  his  partizaa<^  and  of  his  mat  influence 
wi{h  them,  prevailed  on  Heniy  to  think  of  invading  Naples,  from  an  expec- 
tation of  beiqg  joined  by  all  those  with  whom  the  pnnce  of  Salerno  neld 
correspondence,  or  who  were  dissatisfied  with  Toleao's  government.  But 
though  the  finit  hint  of  this  enterprise  was  suggested  oy  the  prince  of 
Salerno,  Henry  did  not  choose  that  its  success  should  entirelY  depend  upon 
his  being  able  to  fulfil  the  promises  which  he  had  made.  He  applied  for 
aid  to  Solyman,  whom  he  courted,  after  his  father's  example,  as  nis  most 
▼igoiDus  auxiliaiy  against  the  emperor,  and  solicited  him  to  second  his 
operations,  by  sending  a  powerful  fleet  into  the  Mediterranean.  It  was 
not  difiicult  to  obtain  what  he  requested  of  the  sultan,  who,  at  this  time, 
was  highly  incensed  against  the  house  of  Austria,  on  account  of  the  pro- 
ceedings in  Hungaiy.  He  ordered  a  hundred  and^  fifly  ships  to  be 
equipped,  that  they  might  sail  towards  the  coast  of  Naples,  at  whatever 
time  neniy  should  name,  and  might  cooperate  with  the  French  troops  io 
their  attempts  upon  that  kingdom.  The  command  of  this  fleet  was  given 
to  the  corsair  Dragut,  an  officer  trained  up  under  Barbarossa,  and  scaicehr 
inferior  to  his  master  in  courage,  in  talents,  or  in  good  fortune,  tie 
appeared  on  the  ccAst  of  Calabna  at  the  time  which  had  been  agreed  oq» 
laixled  at  several  places,  plundered  and  burnt  several  villas^es;  and  at  last, 
casting  anchor  in  the  bay  of  Naples,  filled  that  city  with  constematiocu 
But  as  the  French  fleet,  detained  by  some  accident  which  the  contem- 
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poraiy  historians  have  not  explained,  did  not  join  the  Tutka  acoonUiv  to 
Goocerty  they,  after  waiting;  twenty  days,  without  heaiipg^  any  tidings  <?  it» 
set  sail  for  Constantinople*  and  thus  aelivered  the  viceroy  of  Naples  frooi 
the  tenor  of  an  invaskn,  which  he  was  not  in  a  condition  to  have  resisted.* 

1553.1  As  the  French  had  never  given  so  severe  a  check  to  the  emperor 
in  any  former  campaign*  they  expr^sed  immoderate  joy  at  the  success  of 
their  arms.  Charles  nimself*  accustomed  to  a  lone  series  of  prosperity* 
lelt  the  calamity  most  sensibly,  and  retired  from  Jlietz  into  the  Low- 
Countiries*  much  dejected  with  the  cruel  reverse  of  fortune  which  affected 
him  in  his  declining  age*  when  the  violence  of  the  gout  had  increased  to 
such  a  pitch*  as  entire^  broke  the  vigour  of  his  constitution*  and  rendered 
him  peevish*  difficult  ot  access*  and  oUen  incapable  of  applying  to  business, 
j^ut  whenever  he  eiyoved  any  interval  of  ease,  all  his  thoughts  were  bent 
on  revenge;  and  he  aeliberated*  with  the  greatest  solicitude*  concerning 
the  most  proper  means  of  annoying  France*  and  of  efifaciqg  the  stain  which 
had  obscured  the  reputation  and  gioiy  of  his  arms.  All  toe  schemes  con* 
cerning  Germany  which  had  engrossed  him  so  loqg*  being  disconcerted  by 
the  peace  of  Fassau*  the  affiiirs  of  the  empire  became  only  secondary 
objects  of  attention,  and  enmity  to  France  was  the  predominant  passion 
which  chiefly  occupied  his  mind. 

The  turbulent  ambition  of  Albert  of  Brandenbuig  excited  violent  com* 
lx>tions*  which  disturbed  the  emftire  during  this  year.  That  prince's 
koops  having  shared  in  the  calamities  of  the  siege  of  Metz*  were  greatly 
seduced  in  number.  But  the  emperor,  prompted  hj  exatitode  for  hb  dis- 
linguished  services  on  that  occasion*  or  perhaps  with  a  secret  view  of 
i>menting  divisions  among  the  princes  of  the  empire*  having  paid  up  all 
iie  money  due  to  him*  he  was  enabled  with  that  sum  to  hire  so  many  of 
'ke  soldiers  dismissed  from  the  Imperial  army*  that  he  was  soon  at  the 
head  of  a  body  of  men  as  numerous  as  ever.  The  bishops  of  Bambei^g 
and  Wurtzbui]^  having  solicited  the  Imperial  chamber  to  annul*  by  its 
authority,  the  miquitous  conditions  which  Albert  had  compelled  them  to 
sig[n,  that  court  unanimously  found  all  their  engagements  with  him  to  be 
void  in  their  own  nature*  because  they  had  l^en  extorted  by  force: 
enjoined  Albert  to  renounce  all  claim  to  the  performance  of  them ;  and*  if 
he  should  persbt  in  such  an  unjust  demand,  exhorted  all  the  princes  of  the 
empire  to  t;>ke  arms  against  him  as  a  disturber  of  the  public  tranquillity. 
To  this  decision*  Albert  opposed  the  confinnatk>n  of  bis  transactions  with 
the  two  prelates*  which  the  emperor  bad  granted  him  as  the  reward  of  his 
having  joined  the  Imperial  army  at  Metz :  and  in  order  to  intimidate  his 
antagonists*  as  well  as  to  convince  them  of  his  resolution  not  to  relinquish 
his  pretensions,  he  put  bis  troops  in  motion,  that  he  might  secure  the  terri* 
toiy  in  question.  Various  enaeavours  were  employed*  and  many  expe- 
dients proposed,  in  order  to  prevent  the  kindling  a  new  war  in  Germany. 
Bat  the  same  warmth  of  temper  which  rendered  Albert  turbulent  and 
enterprising,  inspiring  him  with  the  most  sanguine  hopes  of  success*  even 
in  his  wildest  undert^ings*  he  disdainfully  rejected  all  reasonable  overtures 
of  accommodation. 

Upon  this*  the  Imperial  chamber  issued  its  decree  against  him*  and 
requured  the  elector  of  Saxony*  together  with  several  other  princes  men- 
tioned by  name,  to  take  arms  in  order  to  canr  it  into  execution.  Maurice* 
and  those  associated  with  him*  were  not  unwiJliqg  to  undertake  this  service. 
They  were  extremely  solicitous  to  maintain  pubuc  order  by  suppoitiijg  the 
authority  of  the  Imperial  chamber,  and  saw  the  necessitTof  giving  a  timely 
check  to  the  usurpations  of  an  ambitious  prince,  who  had  no  principle  of 
action  but  regard  to  his  own  interest,  and  no  motive  to  direct  him  but  the 
Apulae  of  uQgovemable  passions.    They  had  good  reason  to  suspect*  that 
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die  empefor  encoim^ed  Albert  in  hh  eitrayagant  and  iiregular  pio» 
ceedines^  and  secretly  a£R)rded  him  assistance  that^  by  nisiog  mai  up  to 
lind  jnaurice  in  power,  he  mieht,  in  any  future  broil,  make  use  oT  his 
assistance  to  counterbalance  andcontrol  tlie  authority  which  the  other  hod 
iicquired  in  the  empire.* 

These  considerations  united  the  most  |>owerful  princes  fai  (xermany  in  ft 
league  against  Albert,  of  which  Maurice  was  declared  geoeralisnmo 
[April  t].  This  formidable  confederacy,  however,  wroi^t  do  change  in 
Albert's  sentiments;  but  as  he  knew  that  he  could  not  resist  so  many 
princes,  if  he  should  allow  them  time  to  assemble  their  forces,  he  eD(feft- 
voured,  by  his  activity,  to  deprive  them  of  all  the  advantages  which  they 
might  derive  from  their  united  power  and  numbers;  and  Tor  that  reasoa 
marched  directly  against  Maurice,  the  enemy  whom  he  dreaded  most.  It 
was  happy  for  the  allies  that  the  conduct  of  their  aflfairs  was  committed  to 
a  prince  of  such  abilities.  He,  by  his  authority  and  example,  had  inspired 
them  with  vigour ;  and  having  carried  on  their  preparations  with  a  degree 
of  rapidity  o7  which  confederate  bodies  are  seldom  capable,  he  was  in 
condition  to  face  Albert  before  he  could  make  any  considerable  pro^reat* 

Their  armies,  which  were  nearly  equal  in  number,  each  consisting  of 
twenty-four  thousand  men,  met  at  Seiverhausen,  in  the  dutchy  of  Luoisfr> 
burgh ;  and  the  violent  animosity  against  each  other,  which  possessed  the 
two  leaders,  did  not  suffer  them  to  continue  long  inactive.  The  troops 
bflamed  with  the  same  hostile  rage,  marched  fiercely  to  the  combat  [June 
9] ;  they  fought  with  the  ereatest  obstinacy ;  and  as  both  generals  were 
capable  of  availing  themselves  of  eveiy  favourable  occurrence,  the  batde 
remained  long  doubtful,  each  staining  ground  upon  the  other  ahematehf . 
At  last  victory  declared  for  Maurice,  who  was  superior  in  cavalnr,  and 
Albert's  army  fled  in  confusion,  leaving  four  thousand  dead  in  the  field,  and 
their  camp,  oaggage,  and  artilleiy  in  the  hands  of  the  conquerors.  The 
allies  bought  their  victory  dear,  their  best  troops  suffered  greatly,  two  sons 
of  the  duke  of  firunswick,  a  duke  of  Lunenburgh,  and  many  other  penont 
of  distinction,  were  amonj^  the  number  of  the  slain.t  But  all  these  were 
soon  fbiMtten ;  for  Maurice  himself,  as  he  led  up  to  a  second  chai|pe  a 
body  ot  horse  which  had  been  broken,  received  a  wound  with  a  pntoi 
bullet  in  the  belly,  of  which  he  died  two  days  after  the  battle,  in  the  thirtjr* 
second  year  of  nis  age,  and  in  the  sixth  after  his  attaining  the  electoral 
dignity. 

Of  all  the  personages  who  have  appeared  in  the  history  of  this  active 
fiige,  when  great  occurrences  and  sudden  revolutions  called  forth  extraoidi* 
nary  talents  to  view,  and  afforded  them  full  opportunity  to  display  them- 
selves, Maurice  may  justly  be  considered  as  the  most  remaikabie.  If  bis 
exorbitant  ambition,  his  profound  dissimulation,  and  his  unwarrantable 
usurpation  of  htr  kinsman's  honours  and  dominions  exclude  him  from  beii|^ 
praised  as  a  virtuous  man ;  his  prudence  in  concerting  his  measures,  his 
Vigour  in  executing  them,  and  the  uniform  success  with  which  they  were 
attended,  entitle  him  to  the  appellation  of  a  great  prince.  At  an  age  when 
impetuosity  of  spirit  commonly  predominates  over  poliUcsLl  wisdom,  when 
the  higfiest  effort  even  of  a  genius  of  the  first  order  is  to  &x  on  a  bold 
scheme,  and  to  execute  it  wim  promptitude  and  courege,  he  formed  and 
conducted  an  intricate  plan  of  iK>licy,  which  deceived  the  most  artful 
monareh  in  Europe.  At  the  yety  juncture  when  the  emperor  had  attained 
to  almost  unlimited  despotism,  Maurice,  with  power  seemingly  inadequate 
to  such  an  undertaking,  compelled  him  to  relinquish  all  hit  usurpatfons,  and 
established  not  only  the  religious  but  civil  liberties  of  Qennaoy  on  sodi 
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fcoodatioas  as  have  faifberto  remained  ontbaken.  Althoogliy  at  one  period 
of  his  life,  his  conduct  excited  the  jealousy  of  the  piotestanta,  and  at  another 
drew  on  him  the  resentment  of  the  Roman  catholics,  such  was  bis  masterly 
address,  that  he  was  the  only  prince  of  the  are  who  in  any  degree  pos- 
sessed ihe  confidence  of  both,  and  whom  boChlamented  as  the  most  able 
as  well  as  faithful  guardian  of  the  constitution  and  laws  of  his  country. 
The  consternation  which  Maurice's  death  occasioned  amon^  his  troops, 

g-emented  them  from  makiiig  the  proper  improvement  of  the  victory  which 
ej  had  gained.  Albert,  whose  active  courage,  and  profuse  lioerality, 
rendered  him  the  dariinr  of  such  military  adventurers  as  were  little  solicit- 
ous about  the  justice  of  his  cause,  soon  reassenkbled  his  broken  forces, 
and  made  fresh  levies  with  such  success  that  he  was  quickly  at  the  head 
of  fifteen  thousand  men,  and  renewed  his  depredations  with  additional 
foiy.  But  Hency  of  Brunswick  having  taken  the  command  of  the  allied 
troops,  defeated  him  in  a  second  battle  [Sept.  IS]  scarcely  less  bloody 
than  the  fonner.  Even  then  his  courage  did  nci  sink,  nor  were  his 
resources  exhausted.  He  made  several  efforts,  and  some  of  them  veiy 
vigorous,  to  retrieve  his  afibirs :  but  bein^  laid  under  the  l>an  of  the 
empire  by  the  Imperial  chamber ;  being  driven  by  degrees  out  of  all  his 
hereditary  territones,  as  well  as  those  which  he  bad  usurped ;  being  for* 
nJcen  by  many  of  his  officers,  and  overpowered  by  the  number  m  his 
enemies,  he  fled  for  refuge  into  France.  After  having  been,  for  a  con- 
siderable time,  the  terror  and  scouige  of  Germany,  he  iM^red  out  some 
tears  in  an  indigent  and  dependent  state  of  exile,  the  miseries  of  which 
his  restless  and  arro^nt  spirit  endured  with  the  most  indignant  impa* 
tience.  Upon  his  death  without  issue  [Jan.  19,  1577],  his  teiritoriesy 
which  had  been  seized  by  the  princes  who  took  aims  a^inst  him,  were 
restored,  br  a  decree  of  tne  emperor,  to  his  collateral  heirs  of  the  house 
of  Brandenburg.* 

Maurice  having  left  only  one  daughter,  who  was  afterwards  married  to 
William  prince  of  Oran^,  by  whom  she  had  a  son  who  bore  his  grand- 
.&ther*s  name,  and  inherited  die  great  talents  for  which  he  was  conspicu- 
ous,  a  violent  dispute  arose  concerning  the  succession  to  his  honours  and 
territories.  John  Frederick,  the  degraded  elector,  claimed  the  electoral 
dignity,  and  that  part  of  his  patrimonial  estate  of  which  he  had  been  vio- 
lently stripped  after  the  Smalkaldic  war.  Augustus,  Maurice's  only 
brother,  pleaded  his  r^t  not  only  to  the  hereditary  possessions  of  their 
fiimily,  but  to  the  electoral  dignity,  and  to  the  territories  which  Maurice 
had  acquired.  As  Augustus  was  a  prince  of  considerable  abilities,  as  well 
as  of  rreat  candour  ana  gentleness  of  manners,  the  states  of  Saxony,  foiget- 
ting  me  merits  and  suflerings  of  their  former  master,  declared  wannly  in 
his  ^vour.  His  pretensions  were  powerfully  supported  by  the  king  of 
Denmark,  whose  daughter  he  had  married,  and  zealously  espoused  by  the 
king  of  the  Romans,  out  of  regard  to  Maurice's  memory.  The  degraded 
elector,  though  secretly  favoured  by  his  ancient  enemy  the  emperor,  was 
at  last  obliged  to  relinquish  his  claim,  upon  obtaining  a  small  addition  to 
the  territories  which  had  been  allotted  to  him,  togetmr  with  a  stipulation, 
securing  to  his  family  the  eventual'  succession,  upon  a  failure  of  male  heirs 
in  the  Albertine  line.  That  unfortunate,  but  magnanimous  prince^  died 
next^ear,  soon  after  ratifying  this  treaty  of  agreement;  and  tne  electoral 
dignity  is  still  possessed  by  the  descendants  ofAugustus.f 

During  these  transactbns  in  Germany,  war  was  carried  on  in  the  Low* 
Countries  with  considerable  vigour.  The  emperor,  impatient  to  effiice  the 
stain  which  his  ignominious  repulse  at  Metz  left  upon  his  military  reputa- 
tion, had  an  army  eariy  in  the  field,  and  laid  siege  to  Terouane.    Though 
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th6  towD  was  of  such  tmporUoce,  that  Francis  used  to  call  ft  one  of  the  two 
I>il!ow8  00  which  a  kinf  of  France  might  sleep  with  security,  the  fortifica- 
tious  were  in  bad  repair :  Heniy^  trusting^  to  what  had  happened  at  Metz, 
thou^t  nothing  more  was  necessaiy  to  render  all  the  eflbrts  of  the  enemy 
abortivet  than  to  reinforce  the  gairisoo  with  a  considerable  number  of  the 

Souiig  nobili^.  But  d'Esse,  a  yeteran  officer  who  commanded  them| 
eing  kiUedy  and  the  Imperialists  pushing  the  siege  with  great  vigour  and 
perseyerance,  the  place  was  taken  by  assault  [June  Sll.  That  it  might 
not  fall  again  into  the  hands  of  the  French,  Coaries  ordered  not  only  uie 
fortifications  but  the  town  itself  to  be  rasecL  and  the  inhabitants  to  be  dis* 
persed  in  the  adjacent  cities.  Elated  with  this  success,  the  Imperialists 
mimediately  invested  Hesden,  which,  though  defended  with  g^at  oravery, 
was  likewise  taken  bj  assault,  and  such  of  the  garrison  as  escaped  tne 
sword  were  made  prisoners.  The  emperor  intrusted  the  conduct  of  this 
siege  to  Emanuel  Philibert  of  Savoy,  prince  of  Piedmont,  who,  on  that 
occasion,  gave  the  first  display  of  those  great  talents  for  militaiy  command, 
which  soon  entitled  him  to  be  ranked  amoqg  the  first  generals  of  the  age, 
and  facilitated  his  re-establishment  in  his  hereditary  dominions,  the  greater 
part  of  which  having  been  overrun  by  Francis  in  his  expeditions  into  Italy» 
were  still  retained  by  Heniy.* 

The  k»s  of  these  towns,  together  with  so  many  persons  of  distinction, 
either  killed  or  taken  by  the  enemy,  was  no  inconsiderable  calamity  to 
France,  and  Heniv  felt  it  very  sensibly;  but  he  was  still  mate  nKHtified 
tt  the  eroperor*s  having  recovered  his  wonted  superiority  in  the  field  so 
soon  aAer  the  blow  at  Metz,  which  the  French  had  represented  as  fatal  tc> 
his  power.  He  was  ashamed  too»  of  his  own  remissness  and  excessive 
tecurity  at  the  opening  of  the  campaign ;  and  in  order  to  repair  that  error, 
ie  assembled  a  numerous  army,  and  Jed  it  into  the  Low-Countries. 

Roused  at  the  approach  of  such  a  formidable  enemy,  Charles  left  Brus- 
^Is,  where  he  had  been  shut  up  so  closely  durii^ff  seven  months,  that  it 
iame  to  be  believed  in  many  parts  of  Europe  tnat  he  was  dead;  and 
iiough  he  was  so  much  debilitated  by  the  ^t  that  he  could  hardly  bear 
the  motion  of  a  litter,  he  hastened  to  join  his  army*  The  eyes  of  all 
Europe  were  turned  with  expectation  towards  those  mighty  and  exas^ 
rated  rivals^  between  whom  a  decisive  battle  was  now  thought  unavoid- 
able. But  Charles  having  prudently  de<^ined  to  hazard  a  general  eneaee- 
ment,  and  the  violence  of  the  autumnal  rains  rendering  it  impossible  rar 
the  French  to  undertake  any  siege,  they  retired,  without  having  performed 
any  thing  suitable  to  the  great  preparations  which  they  had  made.t 

The  Imperial  arms  were  not  attended  with  the  same  success  in  Italy* 
The  narrowness  of  the  emperor's  finances  seldom  allowed  him  to  act  with 
vigour  in  two  different  places  at  the  same  time ;  and  having  exerted  him- 
self to  the  utmost  in  order  to  make  a  ffreat  effort  in  the  Low-Countries^is 
operations  on  the  other  side  of  the  Ams  were  proportionally  feeble.  The 
viceroy  of  Naples,  in  corQunction  witb  Cosmo  di  Medici,  who  was  greatly 
alarmed  at  the  introduction  of  French  troops  into  Sienna,  endeavoured  to 
become  master  of  that  city.  But,  instead  of  reducing  the  Siennese,  the 
Imperialists  were  obliged  to  retire  abruptly,  in  order  to  defend  their  own 
countiy,  upon  the  appearance  of  the  Turkish  fleet,  which  threatened  the 
coast  of  Naples ;  ana  the  French  not  only  established  themselves  more 
finnly  in  Tuscany,  but,  by  the  assistance  of  the  Tuiks,  conquered  a  great 
part  of  the  Island  of  Corsica,  subject  at  that  time  to  the  Genoese.} 

The  a&irs  of  the  house  of  Austria  declined  no  less  in  Hun^piy  durinr 
the  course  of  this  ^ear.  As  the  troops  which  Ferdinand  kept  in  Transyt 
vania  received  their  pay  very  irregularly,  they  lived  almost  at  discretioQ 
upon  the  inhabitants ;  and  their  insolence  and  rapaciousness  greatly  dis* 

*  Thiijui.  41J.    HamiAoaaleiBntaiit  089.       tUura,«7B.   Ttanaa.  414.      tTluMLili; 
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l^isled  all  ntnks  of  men,  and  alienated  them  from  their  new  soreie^iv^HM^ 
instead  of  pit>tectii^,  plundeied  his  subjects.  Their  iodigmition  at  4his, 
added  to  their  desire  of  revenging  Martinuzzi's  deaths  wrought  so  much 
upon  a  turbulent  nobility  impatient  of  iiQuiy,  and  upon  a  fierce  people 
prone  to  change,  that  thej  were  ripe  for  a  revolt  At  that  very  juncture^ 
their  late  <^ueen  Isabella^  together  with  her  son,  appeared  in  TruMylvania. 
Her  ambitious  mind  could  not  bear  the  solitudie  and  inactivity  of  a  private 
life ;  and  repenting  quickly  of  the  cession  which  she  had  made  of  the 
crown  in  the  year  one  thousand  five  hundred  and  fifty-one,  she  left  the 
place  of  her  retreat,  hewing  that  the  dissatisfaction  of  the  Hungarians  with 
the  Austrian  government  would  prompt  them  once  more  to  recognise  her 
son's  ri^t  to  the  crown.  Some  noblemen  of  great  eminence  declared 
immediately  in  his  fiivour.  The  basha  of  Belgrade,  by  Solyman's  order, 
espoused  his  cause,  in  op^itaon  to  Ferdinand;  the  Spanish  and  German 
•oidierB,  instead  of  advancmg  against  the  enemy,  mutinied  for  want  of  pa^ , 
declaring  that  they  would  march  back  to  Vienna;  so  that  Castaldo,  tneir 
general,  was  obliged  to  abandon  Transylv^ia  to  Isabella  and  the  Turks, 
and  to  place  himself  at  the  head  of  the  mutineers,  that  by  his  authoritv  he 
might  restiain  them  from  plundering  the  Austrian  territories  through  wnich 
thiqr  passed. 

Ferdinand's  attention  was  turned  so  entirely  towards  the  affairs  of  6er» 
many,  and  his  treasures  so  much  exhausted  by  his  late  efforts  in  Hungaiy, 
that  he  made  no  atteinpt  to  recover  that  valuable  province,  althoiigh  a 
frvouiable  opportunity  for  that  puri>ose  presented  itself,  as  Solyman  was 
then  eifpagea  in  a  war  with  Persia,  and  involved  besides  in  domestic 
calamities  which  engrossed  and  disturbed  his  mind.  Solyman,  though 
distinguished  by  many  accomplishments,  from  the  other  Ottoman  princes, 
bad  all  the  passions  peculiar  to  that  violent  and  haughtjr  race.  He 
was  jealous  othis  authority,  sudden  as  well  as  furious  in  his  anger,  and 
susceptible  of  all  that  rage  of  love,  which  reigns  in  the  East,  and  often 
produces  the  wildest  and  most  tragical  effects.  His  favourite  mistress  was 
a  Circassian  slave  of  exquisite  beauty,  who  bore  him  a  son  called  Must*- 
pha,  whom,  both  on  account  of  his  birthri^t  and  merit,  he  destined  to  be 
the  heir  of  his  crown.  Roxalana,  a  Russian  captive,  soon  supplanted  the 
Circassian,  and  ^^aiued  the  sultan's  heart  Having  the  address  to  retain 
the  conquest  which  she  had  made,  she  kept  nosseasion  of  his  love  without 
any  rival  for  mainr  years,  during  which  she  brought  him  several  sons  and 
one  daiiphter.  All  the  happiness,  however,  which  she  derived  from  the 
unbounded  sway  that  she  had  acquired  over  the  mind  of  a  monarch  whom 
one  half  of  the  worid  revered  or  dreaded,  was  embittered  by  perpetual 
reflections  on  Mustapha's  accession  to  the  throne,  and  the  certain  death  of 
her  sons,  who,  she  foresaw,  would  be  immediately  sacrificed,  according  to 
the  barbarous  jealousy  of  Turkish  policy,  to  the  safety  of  the  new  emperor. 
By  dwelling  continually  on  this  melancholy  idea,  she  came  gradually  to 
view  Mustapha  as  the  enemy  of  her  children,  and  to  hate  him  with  more 
than  a  stepmother's  ill-will.  This  prompted  her  to  wish  his  destruction, 
in  order  to  secure  for  one  of  her  own  sons  the  throne  which  was  destined 
far  him.  Nor  did  she  want  either  ambition  to  attempt  such  a  high  enter- 
prise, or  the  arts  requisite  for  canyiqg  it  into  execution.  Having  prevailed 
on  the  sultan  to  give  her  only  daughter  in  marriage  to  Rustan  the  ^[rand 
vizier,  she  discloeed  her  scheme  to  that  craflv  minister,  who,  perceiving 
that  it  was  his  own  interest  to  co-operate  with  her,  readily  promised  his 
asaistanoe  towards  aggrandizing  that  branch  of  the  lioyal  line  lo  which  he 
was  so  nearly  allied. 

As  soon  as  Roxalana  had  concerted  her  measures  with  this  able  confr 
danti  she  began  to  affect  a  wonderful  zeal  for  the  Mahometan  religion,  to 
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ScHymsa  was  siipeEititiously  attached,  and  pn^poeed  to  knad  and 
endow  a  royal  niotqiie,  a  work  of  great  expense,  bat  deemed  by  the  Tories 
meritorioiB  in  the  highest  decree.  The  mufti  whom  she  oonmltecL 
approved  much  of  her  pious  intention;  but  having  been  gained  and 
ioBtnicted  by  Rustan,  told  her,  that  she  being  a  slave  coukt  derive  no 
benefit  berKlf  from  that  holy  deed,  for  all  the  merit  of  it  would  accive  to 
Solyman,  the  master  whose  property  she  was.  Upon  this  she  seemed  to 
be  overwhelmed  with  sorrow,  and  to  sink  into  the  deepeft  melancholy,  as 
if  she  had  been  disgusted  with  life  and  all  its  enjoyments.  Sohrraaa,  wl» 
was  absent  with  the  army,  being  infoimed  of  this  deiectiOD  oT  mind,  and 
of  the  cause  from  which  it  proceeded,  discovered  all  the  solicitude  of  a 
lover  to  remove  it,  and  bj  a  writine  under  his  band  declared  her  a  iree 
woman.  Roxalana  havii^  gained  this  point,  proceeded  to  build  the 
'mosque,  and  reassumed  her  usual  gayety  of  spirit.  But  when  Solyman,  on 
his  return  to  Constantinople,  sent  a  eunuch,  according  to  the  custom  of  the 
seraglio,  to  bring  her  to  partake  of  his  bed,  she  seemingly  with  deep 
regret,  but  m  the  most  peremptory  manner,  declined  to  follow  the  eunuchy 
declaring  that  what  bad  been  an  honour  to  her  while  a  slave,  became  a 
crime  as  she  was  now  a  free  woman,  and  that  she  would  not  involve  either  the 
sultan  or  herself  in  the  guilt  that  must  be  contracted  by  such  an  qwn  viola- 
tion of  the  law  of  their  prophet.  Solyman,  whose  passion  this  difficulty, 
B»  well  as  the  a£fected  delicacy  which  gave  rise  to  it,  heightened  and 
inflamed,  had  recourse  immediately  to  i&  mufti  for  his  direction.  He 
replied,  agreeably  to  the  koran,  theKozalana's  scruples  were  weH  founded ; 
hut  added,  artfinly,  in  words  which  Rustan  had  taught  him  to  use,  that  it 
was  in  the  suhan's  power  to  remove  these  difficulties,  by  espousixig  her  as 
his  lawful  wife.  The  amorous  monarch  ckxaed  eaeeriy  with  the  proposal, 
and  sdemnly  married  her,  according  to  the  form  of  the  Mahometan  ntual ; 
though,  by  doing  so,  he  disregarded  a  maxim  of  policy  which  the  pride 
of  th^  Ottoman  blood  had  taught  all  the  sultans  smce  Bajazet  I.  to  con- 
sider as  inviolable.  From  his  time,  none  of  the  Turkish  monarchs  had 
married,  because,  when  he  was  vanquished  and  taken  prisoner  by  Tam- 
erlane, his  wife  had  been  abused  with  barbarous  insolence  by  the  Tartars. 
That  no  similar  calamity  might  again  subject  the  Ottoman  family  to  the 
ssime  disgprace*  the  sultans  admitted  none  to  their  beds  but  slaves,  whose 
dishonour  could  not  bring  any  such  stain  upon  their  house. 

But  the  more  uncommon  the  step  was,  the  more  it  convinced  Roxalana 
of  the  unbounded  influence  which  she  had  acquired  over  the  sidtan's 
heart :  and  emboldened  her  to  prosecute,  wi^  greater  hope  of  success, 
the  scneme  that  she  had  formed  in  order  to  destroy  Mustapha.  This 
jcnng  prince  having  been  intrusted  by  his  father,  according  to  the  prac- 
tice oif  the  sultans  in  that  age,  with  the  government  of  several  diflerent 
provinces,  was  at  that  time  invested  with  the  administration  in  Diarbequir, 
the  ancient  Mesopotamia,  which  Solyman  bad  wrested  from  the  Persians, 
and  added  to  his  empire.  In  all  these  different  commands,  Mustapha  had 
conducted  himself  with  such  cautious  prudence  as  could  give  i^  offence 
to  his  lather,  though,  at  the  same  time,  be  governed  with -so  much  mode* 
ration  as  well  as  iustice,and  displayed  such  valour  and  geuerositj,  as  ren- 
dered him  equally  the  fovourite  of  the  people  and  the  dartiQg  of  the 
wldieiy. 

There  was  no  room  to  lay  any  folly  or  vice  to  his  chaive,  that  could 
impair  the  high  opinion  which  his  father  entertained  of  him.  Roxala- 
na s  malevolence  was  more  refined ;  she  turned  his  virtues  against  him, 
and  made  use  of  these  as  engines  for  his  destruction.  She  often  mentioned, 
in  Solyman's  presence,  the  splendid  qualities  of  his  son ;  she  celebrated 
his  couraee,  his  liberality,  his  pc^ular  arts,  with  malicious  and  exaggoaled 
praise.  As  soon  as  she  perceived  that  the  sultan  heard  these  encomiumst 
which  were  often  repeated,  with  uneasiness ;  that  suspicion  of  his 
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hegsn  to  ming-k  itself  with  his  former  esteem  j  and  that  b^  degrees  hi 
came  to  riew  him  with  jealousy  and  fear:  she  introduced,  as  bjaoddejati 
some  discouTse  concerning  the  rebellion  of  his  father  Selim  a^inst  B^a- 
zet  hisjmndfatfaer :  she  took  notice  of  the  braveiy  of  the  yeteian  troops 
ander  Mustapha's  command,  and  of  the  neighbourhood  of  Diarbequir  to 
the  territories  of  the  Persian  sophi,  Solyman's  mortal  enemy.  By  these 
arts,  whatever  remained  of  paternal  tenderness  was  gradually  eztingoiBhed. 
and  such  passions  were  kindled  in  the  breast  of  the  sultan,  as  eave  aU 
Roxalana's  malignant  suggestions  the  colour  not  only  of  probabflity  but 
of  truth.  His  suspicions  and  fear  of  Mustapha  settled  into  deep*rooted 
hatred.  He  appointed  spies  to  observe  and  report  all  his  words  and 
actions  ;  he  watched  and  stood  on  his  guard  against  him  as  his  most  dan- 
gerous enemy. 

Having  thus  alienated  the  sultan's  heart  from  Mustapha,  Roxalana  ven- 
tared  upon  another  step.  She  entreated  Solyman  to  allow  her  own  sons 
the  liberty  of  appearing  at  court,  hopn^  tkrat  by  ^ning  access  to  their 
fether,  they  might,  by  their  good  qualities  and  autifql  dleportmenty'insiini- 
ate  themselves  into  that  place  In  his  affections  which  Mustapha  bad 
formerly  held  ;  and  though  what  she  demanded  was  contrair  to  the  prac- 
tice of  the  Ottoman  famny  in  that  age,  the  uioiious  monarch  grantea  her 
request.  To  all  these  female  intricnies  Riistan  added  an  artifice  sdU  more 
subtle,  which  completed  the  sultan  s  delusk>n,  and  heightened  his  jealousy 
and  fear.  He  wrote  to  the  bashaws  of  the  provinces  adjacent  to  Diarbe- 
quir, instructing  them  to  send  him  regular  intelligence  of  Mustapha'a 
proceedings  innis  government,  and  to  each  of  them^  he  gave  a  pnvate 
bint,  flowing  in  appearance  from  his  seal  lor  their  interest,  that  nothiqg 
would  be  more  acceptable  to  the  sultan  than  to  receive  favourable  accounts 
of  a  son  whom  he  destined  to  sustain  the  glory  of  ttie  Ottoman  name.  The 
bashaws,  i^porant  of  his  fraudulent  intention,  and  eager  to  pay  court  to 
their  sovereign  at  such  an  easy  price,  filled  their  letters  with  studied  but 
fatal  panegyrics  of  Mustapha,  representing  him  as  a  prince  worthy  to 
succeed  sucn  an  illustrious  father,  and  as  endowed  with  talents  which 
might  enable^  him  to  emulate,  perhaps  to  equal,  his  fame.  These  letteis 
were  industriously  shown  to  oolyman,  at  the  seasons  when  it  was  known 
that  thej  would  make  the  (teepe^  impression.  Every  expression  in  recom- 
mendation of  his  son  wounded  him  to  the  heart ;  he  suspected  his  principal 
officers  of  being  ready  to  favour  the  most  desperate  attempts  of  a  prince 
whom  diey  were  so  fond  of  {>raisn)g ;  and  fancying  that  he  saw  them 
already  assaulting  his  throne  with  rebellious  arms,  he  determined,  while  it 
was  ^et  in  his  power,  to  anticipate  the  blow,  and  to  secure  his  own  safety 
by  his  son's  death. 

For  this  purpose,  though  under  pretence  of  renewing  the  war  affainst 
Persia,  he  ordered  Rustan  to  march  towards  Diaibequir  at  the  head  of  a 
numerous  army,  and  to  rid  him  of  a  son  whose  life  ne  deemed  inconsis^ 
ent  with  his  own  safety.  But  that  crafty  minister  did  not  choose  to  be 
loaded  with  the  odium  of  having  executed  this  cruel  order.  As  soon  as 
he  arrived  in  Syria  he  wrote  to  Solyman,  that  the  danger  was  so  imminent 
as  called  for  his  immediate  presence ;  that  the  camp  was  full  of  Musta- 
pha^s  emissaries ;  that  many  of  the  soldiers  were  comipted ;  that  die 
affections  of  all  leaned  towairds  him  ;  that  he  had  discovered  a  negotia- 
tion which  had  been  carried  on  with  the  sophi  of  Persia  m  cntler  to  maory 
Mustapha  with  one  of  his  daiK;hters ;  that  he  already  felt  his  own  talents 
as  well  as  authority  to  be  inadequate  to  the  exigencies  of  such  an  arduous 
conjuncture :  that  the  sultan  ^one  bad  sagacity  to  difcem  what  lesoluiioQ 
should  he  taxen  in  those  circumstances,  and  power  to  cany  that  resolution 
into  execution. 

This  charge  of  courting  the  friendship  of  the  sophi,  Roxalana  and 
Rustan  had  reserved  as  the  last  and  most  envenomed  of  all  their  calym- 
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uies.  It  operated  with  the  Tiolence  whkh  tbey  expect^  from  Soljmab'f 
inveterate  abhorrence  of  the  Persians,  and  .threw  him  into  the  wildest 
transports  of  rage.  He  set  out  instantly  for  Syria,  and  hastened  thitbet 
with  all  the  precipitation  and  impatience  of  fear  and  revei^.  As  800& 
as  he  joined  nis  army  near  Aleppo,  and  had  concerted  measures  with 
Rustan,  he  sent  a  chiaus,  or  me8seqg;er  of  the  court,  to  his  son,  requiring 
him  to  repair  tmmediatei;^  to  his  presence.  Mustapha,  though  no  stranger 
to  his  stepmother's  machinations,  or  to  Rustan's  malice,  or  to  his  father^s 
violent  temper,  yet  relying  on  his  own  innocence,  and  hoping  to  discredit 
the  accusations  cnf  his  enemies  by  the  promptitude  of  his  obedience,  foUow* 
ed  the  messeoger  without  delay  to  Aleppo.  The  moment  he  arrived  in 
the  camn,  he  was  introduced  into  the  sultan's  tent.  As  he  entered  it,  he 
observed  nothing  that  could  give  him  any  alarm ;  no  additional  crowd  df 
attendants,  no  body  of  armed  niards,  out  the  same  order  and  silence 
which  always  reign  in  the  sultanas  apartments.  In  a  few  minutes,  how- 
ever, several  mutes  appeared,  at  the  sight  of  whom  Mustapha,  knowiw 
what  was  his  doom,  cried  with  a  loud  voice,  ''Lo,  my  death!"  and 
attempted  to  fly.  The  mutes  rushed  forward  to  seize  him ;  he  resisted 
and  struggled,  demandira^  with  the  utmost  earnestness  to  see  the  sultan  | 
and  despair,  together  with  the  hope  of  finding  protection  from  the  soldiers, 
if  be  could  escape  out  of  the  tent,  animated  nim  with  such  eztraordinaiy 
strength,  that  for  some  time,  he  baffled  all  the  efforts  of  the  executioners. 
Solyman  was  within  hearing  of  his  son's  cries,  as  well  as  of  the  noise 
which  the  struggle  occasioned.  Impatient  of  this  delajr  of  his  revenge,  and 
struck  with  terror  at  the  thoughts  of  Mustapha^s  escaping,  he  drew  aside 
the  curtain  which  divided  we  tent,  and  thrusting  in  his  head,  darted  a 
fierce  look  towards  die  mutes,  and  with  wild  and  threatenine  gestures, 
seemed  to  condemn  their  sloth  and  timiditjr*  At  sight  of  his  father's 
fiirious  and  unrelenting  countenance,  Mustapna's  strength  failed|  and  his 
courage  forsook  him  ;  the  mutes  fastened  the  bow-string  about  nis  neck, 
and  in  a  moment  put  an  end  to  his  life. 

The  dead  bod^  was  exposed  before  the  sultan's  tent  The  soldiers 
gathered  round  it,  and  contemj^lating  that  mouroful  object  with  astonish' 
ment,  and  sorrow,  and  indignation,  were  ready,  if  a  leader  had  not  been 
wanting,  to  have  broke  out  into  the  wildest  excesses  of  rage.  After 
nving  vent  to  the  first  expressions  of  their  g[rief,  they  retired  each  man  to 
his  tent,  and  shuttii^  themselves  up,  bewailed  in  secret  the  cruel  fate  of 
theur  fevourite ;  nor  was  there  one  of  them  who  tasted  food  or  even  water, 
during  the  remainder  of  that  day.  Next  morniog  the  same  solitude  and 
silence  reiened  in  the  camp :  ana  Solyman,  beiqg  afraid  that  some  dreadful 
storm  would  follow  this  sullen  calm,  in  order^  to  appease  the  enraged 
soldiers,  deprived  Rustan  of  the  seals,  ordered  him  to  leave  the  camp,  and 
raised  Achmet,  a  valiant  officer  much  beloved  in  the  armjr,  to  the  oignitf 
of  vizier.  This  cbaoge,  however,  was  made  in  concert  with  Rustan  nim- 
self;  that  ciafiy  minister  suggesting:  it  as  the  onfy  expedient  which  could 
save  himself  or  his  master.  But  within  a  few  months,  when  the  resent- 
ment of  the  soldiers  began  to  subside,  and  the  name  of  Mustapha  to  be 
forgotten,  Achmet  was  strangled  by  the  sultan's  command,  and  Rustan  re- 
instated in  the  office  of  vizier.  Together  with  his  former  power,  he  re- 
assumed  the  plan  for  exterminating  the  race  of  Mustapha  which  be  had 
conceited  with  Roxalana ;  and  as  3iey  were  afraid  that  an  only  son  whom 
Mustapha  had  left,  might  ffrow  up  to  avenge  his  death,  they  redoubled 
their  activity,  and  by  emp&ying  toe  same  arts  against  him  which  they  had 
practised  against  his  father,  they  inspired  Solyman  with  the  samefearst 
and  prevailed  on  him  to  issue  orders  for  puttiqg[  to  death  that  young  inno- 
cent nrince.  These  orders  were  executed  with  barbarous  zeal,  by  an 
eunuch,  who  was  despatched  to  Bursa,  the  place  where  the  prince  resioed  | 
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And  no  nvH  was  left  to  dispute  the  Ottoman  throne  with  the  tons  of 
Rozalana.* 

Such  tragical  scenes,  productiTe  of  so  deep  distress,  seldom  occur  but  in 
the  histoiy  of  the  g^reat  monarchies  of  the  East,  where  the  warmth  of  the 
diroate  seems  to  give  every  emotion  of  the  heart  its  greatest  force,  and  the 
absolute  power  of  sovereigns  accustoms  and  enables  them  to  gratify  all 
their  passions  without  control.  White  this  interesting  transaction  in  the 
court  of  Solyman  engaged  his  whole  attention,  Charles  was  pursuing, 
with  the  utmost  ardour,  a  new  scheme  for  aggrandizing  his  family.  About 
this  time,  Edward  the  sixth  cf  England,  after  a  short  reign,  in  which  he 
displayed  such  virtues  as  filled  bis  subjects  with  sanguine  hopes  of  being 
happy  under  his  government,  and  made  them  bear  with  patience  all  that 
the^  suffered  from  the  weakness,  the  dissensions,  and  the  ambition  of  the 
ministers  who  assumed  the  administration  durira;  his  minority,  was  seized 
with  a  lii^erii^  distemper  which  threatened  his  life.  The  emperor  no 
sooner  received  an  account  of  thi^  than  his  ambition,  always  attentive  to 
seize  every  opportunity  of  acquiring  an  increase  ofpower,  or  of  territo* 
lies,  to  his  son,  suggested  the  thought  of  adding;  England  to  his  other 
kingdoms  by  the  marriage  of  Phili{>  with  the  princess  Mary,  the  heir  of 
Edward^s  crown.  Beine  apprehensive,  however,  that  his  son,  who^  was 
then  in  Spain,  might  decline  a  match  with  a  princess  in  her  thirty-eighth 
year,  and  eleven  years  older  than  himself:!  Charles  determined,  notwith* 
standing  his  own  age  and  infirmities,  to  make  offer  of  himself  as  a  husband 
to  his  cousin. 

But  though  Maiy  was  so  far  advanced  in  years^  and  destitute  of  every 
charm  either  of  person  or  of  manners  that  could  win  affection  6r  command 
esteem,  Philip,  without  hesitation,  gave  his  consent  to  the  match  proposed 
by  his  father,  and  was  willing,  according  to  the  usual  maxim  oi  princes, 
to  sacrifice  his  inclination  to  his  ambition.  In  order  to  ensure  the  success 
of  his  scheme,  the  empNeror,  even  before  Edward's  death,  began  to  take 
such  steps  as  might  facilitate  it.  Upon  Edward's  demise,  Maiy  mounted 
the  throne  of  England ;  the  pretensions  of  the  lady  Jane  Grey  proving  as 
unfortunate  as  they  were  ill-founded.}  Charles  sent  immediately  a  ponH 
pous  embassy  to  London  to  congratulate  Mary  on  her  accession  to  the 
throne,  and  to  propose  the  alliance  with  his  son.  The  queen,  dazzled 
with  the  prospect  of  marrying  the  heir  of  the  greatest  monarch  in  Europe : 
fond  of  uniting  more  closely  with  her  mother's  family,  to  which  she  haa 
been  always  warmly  attached ;  and  eager  to  secure  the  powerful  aid 
which  she  Knew  would  be  necessary  towards  carrying  on  ner  favourite 
scheme  of  re-establishing  the  Romish  religion  in  England,  listened  in  the 
most  favourable  manner  to  the  proposal.  Amon^  her  subjects,  it  met  with 
a  very  different  reception.  Philip,  it  was  well  known,  contended  for  all 
the  tenets  of  the  church  of  Rome  with  a  sanguinanr  zeal  which  exceeded 
the  measure  even  of  Spanish  bigotry :  this  alarmed  all  the  numerous  par- 
tisans of  the  Reformation.  The  Castilian  haughtiness  and  reserve  were 
far  from  being  acceptable  to  the  Enelish,  who,  havinc;  several  times  seen 
their  throne  occupied  by  persons  who  were  bom  suBjects,  had^  become 
accustomed  to  an  unceremonious  and  familiar  intercourse  with  their 
sovereigns.  They  could  not  think,  without  the  utmost  uneasiness,  oi  ad* 
mitting  a  foreign  prince  to  tiiat  influence  of  their  councils,  which  the 
husband  of  their  queen  would  naturally  possess.  They  dreaded,  both 
from  Philip's  overbearing  temper,  and  fh>m  the  maxims  of  the  Spanish 
monarchy  which  he  had  imbibed,  that  he  would  infuse  ideas  into  the 
queen's  mind,  dangerous  to  the  liberties  of  the  nation,  and  would  Introduce 
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troops  and  money  into  the  kingdomi  to  aa&t  ber  in  anj  attenpt 

against  them. 

Full  of  these  apprebensioDSy  the  house  of  commonSy  thoqgfa  in  that  age 
€ZtreiDel7  obsequioMS  to  the  will  of  their  nuMiarchs,  presented  a  yraraa 
address  against  the  Spanish  match ;  many  pamphlets  were  publishecL 
representing  the  danjg^erous  consequences  of  the  aUiance  with  Spa]I^  and 
dMcnb'wf  Philip^s  bigotiy  and  arrogance  in  the  most  odious  colours.  But 
Mai79  inSexiUe  in  all  her  resolutions^  paid  no  regard  to  the  remonstrances 
of  her  commonSf  or  to  the  sentiments  ot  the  people.  The  emperor,  haviqg 
secured,  by  various  arts,  the  ministers  whom  she  trusted  most,  they 
approved  warmly  of  the  match,  and  laiee  bmvob  were  remitted  by  nim  m 
order  to  gain  the  rest  of  the  council.  Cardinal  Pole,  whom  the  pope* 
immediately  upon  Maiy's  accession,  bad  despatched  as  his  legate  into 
England,  in  order  to  reconcile  his  native  countiy  to  the  see  of  Rome,  was 
detained  by  the  emperor's  command  at  Dillioglien  in  Geimany,  lest  by  his 

gresence  be  should  thwart  Philip's  pretensions,  and  employ  his  interest  in 
ivour  of  his  kinsman  Courtoay  earl  of  Devooshirer  whom  the  English 
ardently  wbhed  their  sovereign  to  choose  lor  a  husband.* 

As  the  negotiation  did  not  admit  of  delay,  it  was  carried  forward  with 
the  neatest  lapidity.  the  emperor  agreeing,  without  hesitation,  to  eveiy 
artide  in  favour  of  England,  which  Mary's  ministers  either  represented  aa 
necessaiy  to  soothe  the  people  and  reconcile  them  to  the  match,  or  that  waa 
sugjgested  by  their  own  fears  and  jealousy  of  a  fi)reig[n  master.  The  chief 
articles  were  [Jan.  12, 1554],  that  Philip,  durins;  his  marriage  with  the 
^ueen,  should  bear  the  title  of  kiiig  of  England,  out  the  entire  admmistra* 
tion  of  affairs,  as  well  as  the  sole  disposal  of  all  revenues,  offices,  and 
benefices,  should  remain  with  the  queen;  that  the  heirs  of  the  mairiaffe 
should,  together  with  the  crown  of  Enjg^land,  inherit  the  dutchy  of  Bujgunay 
and  the  Low-Countries ;  that  if  prince  Charles,  Philip's  only  son  by  a 
former  marriage,  should  die  without  issue,  his  children  b;;^  the  queen, 
whether  male  or  female,  should  succeed  to  the  crown  of  Spain,  and  all  the 
emperor's  hereditary  dominions ;  that  before  the  consummation  of  the 
marriage,  Philip  should  swear  solemnly,  that  be  would  retain  no  domestic 
who  was  not  a  subiect  of  the  queen,  and  would  bring  no  foreigners  into  the 
kingdom  that  mignt  give  umbratf^e  to  the  English ;  that  he  would  make  no 
alteration  in  the  constitution  or  Jaws  of  JSn^land ;  that  he  would  not  cany 
the  q^ueen,  or  any  of  the  children  boro  of  this  marriage,  out  of  the  kingdom ; 
that  if  the  queen  should  die  before  him  without  issue,  he  would  immedi* 
atel^  leave  the  crown  to  the  lawful  heir,  without  claiming  any  right  of 
administration  whatever ;  that  b  conse()uence  of  this  marriage,  E^g^land 
should  not  be  engaged  in  any  war  subfiistinir  between  France  and  Spain : 
and  that  tiie  alliance  between  France  and  England  should  remain  in  itiu 
force.t 

But  this  treaty,  thou^  both  the  emperor  and  Mary's  mimsters  einployed 
their  utmost  address  m  framing  it  so  as  to  please  the  Eqgiish,  was  £r  from 
quieting  their  fears  and  jealousies.  They  saw  that  words  and  promises 
were  a  feeble  security  against  the  encroacnments  of  an  ambitious  prince, 
who,  as  soon  as  he  got  possession  of  the  power  and  advautaces  which  the 
queen's  husband  must  necessarily  enjoy,  could  easily  evaae  any  of  the 
articles  which  either  limited  his  authorihr  or  obstructed  his  schemes. 
They  were  convinced  that  the  more  ^vouraole  the  conditions  of  the  present 
treaty  were  to  England,  the  more  Philip  would  be  tempted  hereafter  to 
violate  them.  They  dreaded  that  England,  like  Naples,  Milan,,  and  the 
other  ooantries  annexed  to  Spaip,  woud  soon  feel  the  domimon  of  that 
crown  to  be  intolerably  oppressive,  and  be  constrained,  as  these  had  betii, 
to  waate  its  wealth  and  vigour  in  wars  wherein  it  had  no  interest,  and  from 
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ivbich  it  could  derive  no  advantage.  These  sentiments  prevailed  so  g;eiie- 
rally  that  every  part  of  the  kiif^dom  was  filled  with  discontent  at  the 
match*  and  with  indignation  against  the  advisers  of  it.  Sir  Thomas  Wjat» 
a  gentleman  of  some  note,  and  of  ^pood  intentions  towards  the  public,  took 
aovanta^  of  this,  and  roused  the  inhabitants  of  Kent  to  aims,  in  order  to 
save  their  country  from  a  foreign  yoke.  Great  numbers  resorted  in  a  short 
time  to  his  stancfard ;  he  marched  to  London  widi  such  rapidity,  and  the 
queen  was  so  utterly  unprovided  for  defence,  that  the  aspect  of  ai&irs  was 
extremely  threatening;  and  if  any  nobleman  of  distinction  had  joined  the 
malecontents,  or  had  \Vyat  possessed  talents  eaual,  in  any  degree,  to  t)ie 
boldness  of  his  enterprise,  the  insurrection  must  nave  proved  fatal  to  Mary's 
power.  But  all  Wyat's  measures  were  concerted  with  so  little  prudence, 
and  executed  with  such  irresolution,  that  many  of  his  followers  forsook 
him ;  the  rest  were  dispersed  by  a  handful  of -soldiers ;  and  he  himself 
was  taken  prisoner,  without  having  made  arry  efibrt  worthy  of  the  cause 
tliat  he  had  undertaken,  or  suitable  to  the  ardour  with  which  he  engaged 
in  iL    He  suffered  the  punishment  due  to  his  rashness  and  rebellion.    The 

3ueen*s  authority  was  confirmed  and  increased  by  her  success  in  defeating 
lis  inconsiderate  attempt  to  abrid^  it.  The  lady  Jane  Orey,  whose 
title  the  ambition  of  her  relations  had  set  up  in  opposition  to  that  of  the 
queen,  wa&  notwithstanding  her  youth  and  innocence.  Drought  to  the  scaflbld. 
The  lady  Elizabeth,  the  queen's  sister,  was  observed  with  the  most  jealous 
attention.    The  treaty  of  marriage  was  ratified  by  the  pariiament. 

Philip  landed  in  England  with  a  magnificent  retinue,  celebrated  his  nup^ 
tials  with  great  solemmty ;  and  though  he  could  not  lay  aside  his  natura. 
severity  and  pride,  or  assume  gracious  and  popular  manners,  he  endea- 
yourea  to  conciliate  the  favour  of  the  English  nobility  by  his  extraordinary 
liberality.  Lest  that  should  fail  of  acquiring  him  such  influence  in  the 
government  of  the  kingdom  as  he  aimed  at  obtaining,  the  emperor  kept  a 
Dody  of  twelve  thousand  men  on  the  coast  of  Flanders  in  readiness  to  em- 
bark for  England,  and  to  support  his  son  in  all  his  enterprises. 

Emboldened  by  all  these  favourable  circumstances,  Maiy  pursued  the 
scheme  of  extirpating  the  protestant  religion  out  of  her  dominions,  with 
the  most  precipitate  zeal.  The  laws  of  Edward  the  Sixth,  in  favour  of  the 
Reformation,  were  repealed ;  the  protestant  clergy  dected :  all  the  forms 
and  rights  of  the  popish  worship  were  re-established ;  tiie  nation  was 
aolemiuy  absolved  Irom  the  ?uilt  which  it  had  contracted  during  the  period 
of  its  apostacy,  and  was  publicly  reconciled  to  the  church  ot  Rome  by 
cardinal  Pole,  who  immeaiately  after  the  queen's  marriage,  was  permitted 
to  continue  his  journey  to  England,  and  to  exercise  his  legatine  functions 
with  the  most  ample  power.  Not  satisfied  with  having  overturned  the  pro- 
testant church,  and  re-establishing  the  ancient  system  on  its  ruins,  Mary 
insisted  that  all  her  subjects  should  conform  to  the  same  mode  of  worship 
which  she  preferred;  should  profess  their  faith  in  the  same  creed  which 
she  bad  approved ;  and  abjure  every  practice  or  opinion  that  was  deemed 
repm^nant  to  either  of  them.  Powers,  altogether  unknown  in  the  Eiiglish 
constitution,  were  vested  in  certain  persons  appointed  to  take  co^izance 
of  heresy,  and  they  proceeded  to  exercise  them  with  more  than  inquisito* 
rial  severity.  The  prospect  of  darker,  however,  did  not  intimidate  the 
principal  teachers  of^  the  protestant  doctrines,  who  believed  that  they  were 
contendine  for  truths  of  tne  utmost  consequence  to  the  happiness  of  man- 
kind. They  boldly  avowed  their  sentiments,  and  were  condemned  to  that 
cruel  death  which  the  church  of  Rome  reserves  for  its  enemies.  This 
shocking  punishment  was  inflicted  with  &at  barbarity  which  the  rancour 
of  false  zeal  alone  can  inspire.  The  English,  who  are  inferior  in  humanity 
to  no  people  in  Europe,  and  remaricable  for  the  mildness  of  their  public 
executiote,  beheld  with  astonishment  and  horror,  persons  who  had  filled 
the  most  lecpectable  stations  in  their  church,  and  who  were  venerable  oA 
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acoouDt  of  fheir  ace,  their  piety,  and  their  literature,  coDdenmed  to  enduro 
tonneots  to  which  their  laws  did  not  subject  eveo  the  most  atiociout 
criminals. 

This  extreme  ijmir  did  not  accomplidi  the  end  at  which  Marr  aunedL 
The  ^tience  and  fortitude  with  which  these  martyrs  for  the  RekumatioD 
submitted  to  their  suffieripg;8,  die  heroic  contempt  of  death  expressed  by 
persons  of  every  rank,  and  age,  and  sex,  confirmed  many  more  m  the  pro- 
testant  faith,  tlian  the  threats  of  their  enraged  persecutors  could  frighten 
into  apostacT.  The  business  of  such  as  were  intrusted  with  trying  of 
heretics  multiplied  continually,  and  appeared  to  be  as  endless  as  it  was 
odious.  The  queen's  ablest  ministers  became  sensible  how  impoliCic,  as 
well  as  dangerous,  it  was  to  irritate  the  people  by  the  freouent  spectacle  of 

gublic  executions,  which  they  detested  as  no  less  unjust  than  cruel.  Even 
hilip  was  so  thoroughly  convinced  of  her  haviog  run  to  an  excess  of 
rigour,  that  on  this  occasion  he  assumed  a  part  to  which  he  was  little 
accustomed,  becoming  an  advocate  for  moderation  and  lenity.* 

But  notwithstanding  this  attempt  to  ingratiate  himself  witn  the  Englidi, 
they  discovered  a  constant  jeaJouay  and  distrust  of  all  his  intentions ;  and 
wten  some  members,  who  bad  been  gained  by  the  court,  ventured  to  move 
in  the  house  of  commons  that  the  nation  ought  to  assist  the  emperor,  the 
queen's  father-in-law.  in  his  war  against  France,  the  proposal  was  rejected 
with  genera]  dissatistaction.  A  motion  which  was  made,  that  the  parlia- 
ment should  give  its  consent  that  Philip  might  be  publicly  crowned  as  the 
oueen's  husband,  met  with  such  a  cold  reception  that  it  was  instantly  with- 
arawn.t 

The  kin^  of  France  had  observed  the  progress  of  the  emperor's  ne^ 
tiation  in  England  with  much  uneasiness.  Toe  great  accession  of  territo- 
ries as  well  as  reputation  which  bis  enemy  would  acquire  by  the  marriage 
of  his  son  with  tne  queen  of  such  a  powerful  kingdom,  was  obvious  and 
formidable.  He  easi^  foresaw  that  tne  English,  notwithstanding  all  their 
fears  and  precautions,  would  be  soon  drawn  in  to  take  part  in  the  quarrels 
on  the  continent,  and  be  compelled  to  act  in  subserviency  to  the  emperor's 
ambitious  schemes.  For  this  reason,  Henir  had  given  it  in  charge  to  his 
ambassador  at  the  court  of  London,  to  employ  all  his  address  in  order  to 
defeat  or  retard  the  treatjr  of  marriage ;  and  as  there  was  not,  at  that  time, 
any  prince  of  the  blood  m  France  whom  he  could  propose  to  the  queen  as 
a  husband,  he  instructed  him  to  co-operate  with  sucn  of  the  English  as 
wished  their  sovereign  to  many  one  of  ner  own  subjects.  But  the  queen's 
ardour  and  precipitation  in  closine  with  the  first  overtures  in  favour  of 
Philip,  having  rendered  all  his  eiraeavours  ineffectual,  Heniy  was  so  far 
from  thinkine^  it  prudent  to  give  any  aid  to  the  Ensrlish  malecontents,  though 
earnestly  solicited  by  Wyat  and  their  other  leaders,  who  tempted  him  to 
take  them  under  his  protection,  by  offers  of  mat  advantage  to  France,  that 
he  commanded  his  ambassador  to  congratulate  the  queen  in  the  warmest 
terms  upon  the  suppression  of  the  insurrection. 

Notwithstanding  these  external  professions,  Henry  dreaded  so  much  the 
consequence  of  this  alliance,  which  more  than  compensated  for  all  the 
emperor  had  lost  in  Germany,  that  he  determined  to  carry  on  bis  military 
operations,  both  in  the  Low-Countries  and  in  Italy,  witn  extraordinair 
vigour,  in  order  that  he  might  compel  Charles  to  accept  of  an  equitab/e 
peace,  before  his  daughter-in-law  could  surmount  the  aversion  of  her  sub- 
jects to  a  war  on  the  continent,  and  prevail  on  them  to  assist  the  emperor 
either  with  money  or  troops.  For  this  purpose  he  exerted  himself  to  the 
utmost  in  order  to  have  a  numerous  army  early  assembled  on  the  frontiers 
of  the  Netherlands,  and  while  one  part  of  it  laid  waste  the  open  countiy 
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of  Attois,  the  main  body,  und^r  the  constable  MontmonDcj^  adraiieed 
towards  the  fMovmces  of  Liope  and  Haioault  by  the  forest  of  Ardemes. 

The  campawn  was  openedwith  the  siere  of  Mariembuif ,  a  town  which 
the  queen  of  Huogaiy,  the  gofemess  of  the  Low*Countries»  liad  fortified 
et  great  expense  i  but,  beiqg  destitute  of  a  sufficient  gamsony  it  sumd* 
dered  in  six  da^s  [June  2S].  Heniy^  elated  with  this  siicoess»  put  himself 
at  the  head  of  his  anny,  and  inresting  Bourines,  took  it  by  assault,  after  a 
short  resistance.  With  equal  facility  he  became  master  of  Dineiit ;  and 
then,  turning  to  the  left,  bent  his  march  towards  the  province  of  Artois 
The  laxffe  sums  which  the  emperor  had  remitted  into  £qgland  had  so 
exhaustra  his  treasury,  as  to  render  his  preparations  at  this  juncture  dower 
end  more  dilatory  than  usual.  He  had  no  body  of  troops  to  make  head 
against  the  French  at  their  firat  entrance  into  his  temtories :  and  though  he 
drew  together  all  the  forces  in  the  country  in  the  utmost  huny,  and  gave 
the  command  of  them  to  Emanuel  Philiblert  of  Savoy*  they  were  in  no 
condition  to  face  an  enemy  so  far  superior  in  number.  The  prince  of 
Savoy,  however,  by  his  activity  and  ^ood  conduct^  made  up  for  nis  want 
of  troops.  By  watching  all  the  motKxis  of  the  French  at  a  distance^  and 
by  choosing  his  own  posts  with  skill,  he  pot  it  out  of  their  power  either 
to  form  any  sieee  of  oomeqlience,  or  to  attack  him.  Want  of  subsistence 
soon  obliged  them  to  fall  back  towards  their  own  frontiers,  after  having 
burnt  all  me  open  towns,  and  having  plundered  the  country  through  which 
they  marched  with  a  cruelty  and  license  more  becoming  a  body  of  l%ht 
troops  than  a  royal  arm]^  led  by  a  great  monarch. 

But  Heniy,  tliat  he  might  not  dismiss  his  army  without  attemptior  some 
conquest  adequate  to  the  great  preparations,  as  well  as  sauKume  nopes^ 
with  which  he  had  openeathe  campaign,  invested  Renti,  a  puce  deemed 
in  that  ase  of  great  importance,  as,  by  its  situation  on  the  confines  of  Artois 
and  the  Boulonnois,  it  covered  the  former  province,  and  protected  the  par- 
ties which  made  incursions  into  the  latter.  The  town,  which  was  strongly 
fortified,  and  provided  with  a  numerous  gairison,  made  a  gallant  defence ; 
but  being  warmly  pressed  by  a  powerfularmy,  it  must  soon  have  yielded. 
The  emperor,  who  at  that  time  enjoyed  a  short  interval  of  ease  from  the 
gout,  was  so  solicitous  to  save  it,  tnat,  although,  he  could  bear  no  other 
motion  but  that  of  a  litter,  he  instantly  put  himself  at  the  head  oC  his  army^ 
which,  having  received  several  reinforcements,  was  now  strong;  enough  to 
approach  the  enemy.  The  French  were  eager  to  decide  the  tate  of  Kenti 
mr  a  battle,  and  expected  it  from  the  emperor's  arrival  in  his  camp ;  but 
Cnaries  avoided  a  general  action  with  great  industry,  and  as  he  had  nothing 
in  view  but  to  save  the  town,  he  hoped  to  accomplish  that»  without  expo^ 
sing  himself  to  the  consequences  of  such  a  dangerous  and  doubtful 
event. 

Notwithstanding  all  these  precautions*  a  dispute,  about  a  post  which 
both  anhies  endeavoured  to  seize,  brought  on  an  engagement  [Aug.  13]^ 
which  proved  almost  general.  The  duke  of  Guise,  who  commanded  thir 
wiqg  of  the  French  which  stood  the  brunt  of  the  combat,  displayed 
Talour  and  conduct  worthy  of  the  defender  of  Metx ;  the  Imperialists^ 
aAer  an  obstinate  struggle,  were  repulsed ;  the  French  remained  masters 
cf  the  post  m  dispute^  and  if  the  constable^  either  from  his  natural  cautiort 
and  slowness,  or  from  unwillingness  to  support  a  rival  whom  he  hated^ 
had  not  delayed  bringing  up  the  main  body  to  second  the  impression 
which  Quise  had  made,  the  rout  of  the  enemy  must  have  been  complete. 
The  emperor,  notwithstanding  the  loss  which  he  had  sustained,  conturaed 
m  die  same  camp  t  and  the  French,  being  straitened  for  proVisionfi,  and 
fading  it  impossible  to  cany  on  the  siege  in  the  £ice  of  a  hostile  aimy^ 
luitted  their  entrenchments.  TheyTStired  openlyt  courting  the  eoemjr 
to  approach,  rather  than  shunning  an  engaffement. 

But  Charles,  hav«g  gained  his  end,  scared  them  to  marsh  off  immo« 
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letled.  Ab  sooo  as  his  troops  entered  their  own  coiintnr«  Hcitfy  threw 
garrisons  into  the  frontier  towns^  and  dismissed  the  rest  of  the  army.  This 
encouraged  the  Imperialists  to  push  forward  with  a  considerable  body  of 
troops  into  Picardy^  and  by  laymg  waste  the  country  witli  6re  and  swordt 
they  endeaTouied  to  revenge  tnemaelTes  for  the  raTaees  which  the  French 
had  committed  in  Hainault  and  Artois.*  But,  as  tli^  were  not  able  to 
reduce  any  place  of  importance^  they  gained  nothing  more  than  the  enemy 
had  done  oy  this  croel  and  inglorious  method  of  carrying  on  the  war. 

The  arms  of  France  were  still  more  unsuccessful  in  Italy.  The  footing 
which  the  French  had  acquired  in  Sienna  occasioned  much  uneasiness  to 
Cosmo  di  Medici,  the  most  sagacious  and  enterprising  of  all  the  Italian 
princes.  He  dreaded  the  neignbouihood  of  a  powefful  people,  to  whom 
all  who  favoured  the  ancient  republican  govenunent  in  Florence  would 
have  recoune,  as  to  their  natural  protecton,  against  that  absolute  authority 
which  the  emperor  had  enabled  him  to  usurp  ;  he  knew  how  odious  lie 
was  to  die  French,  on  account  of  his  attachment  to  the  Imperial  partyt 
and  he  foresaw  that,  if  they  were  permitted  to  gather  strength  in  Sienna» 
Tuscaiiy  would  soon  feel  the  effects  of  their  resentment.  For  these 
reasons,  he  wi^ed  with  the  utmost  sdicitude  for  the  euNilsion  of  the 
French  out  of  the  Siennese,  before  they  had  time  to  establish  themselves 
thoroughly  in  the  country,  or  to  receive  such  reinforcements  from  France 
as  would  render  it  dangerous  to  attack  them.  As  this,  kowev^,  was 
property  the  emperor's  business,  who  was  called  hj  his  interest  as  well 
as  honour  to  dislodge  those  formidable  intruders  nto  the  heart  of  ho 
dominions,  Cosmo  laboured  to  throw  the  whole  burden  of  the  enteiprise 
on  him  ;  and  on  that  account  had  given  no  assistance  during  the  former 
campavn  but  by  advancing  some  small  sums  of  money  towuds  the  pay* 
ment  of  the  Imperial  troops. 

But  as  the  aefence  of  the  Netherlands  engrossed  all  the  emperor's 
attention,  and  his  remittances  into  England  had  drained  his  treasury,  it 
was  obvious  that  his  operations  in  Italy  would  be  extremely  feeble  ;  and 
Cosmo  plainly  perceived,  that  if  he  himself  did  not  take  part  opNenly  in 
the  war,  and  act  with  vigour,  the  French  would  scarcely  meet  with  any 
annoyance.  As  hts  situation  rendered  this  resolution  necessary  and  una- 
voidable, his  next  care  was  to  execute  it  in  such  a  manner,  that  he  ought 
derive  from  it  some  other  advantage,  beside  that  of  driving  the  Frerch 
Mit  of  his  neighbourhood.  With  this  view,  he  despatched  an  envoy  to 
Charies,  offering  to  declare  war  arainst  France,  and  to  reduce  Sienna  at 
his  own  charges,  on  condition  that  he  should  be  repaid  whatever  he  shoidd 
expend  in  the  enterprise,  and  be  .permitted  to  retain  all  his  conquests  until 
his  demands  were  tully  satisfied.  Charles,  to  whom,  at  this  juncture,  the 
war  against  Sienna  was  an  intolerable  burden,  and  who  had  neither  expe 
dient  nor  resource  that  could  enable  him  to  cany  it  on  with  prqper  vigour, 
closed  gladly  with  this  overture  ;  and  Cosmo,  well  acouamted  with  the 
'ow  state  of  the  Imperial  fiiKinces,  flattered  himself  that  tne  emperor,  find- 
ing it  impossible  to  reimburse  hinit  would  suffer  him  to  keep  quiet  po** 
session  of  whatever  places  he  should  conquer^t 

Full  of  these  hopes,  he  made  great  preparations  for  war,  and  as  the 
French  kine  had  turned  the  strength  of  his  arms  against  the  Netherlands^ 
he  did  not  aespair  of  assembling  such  a  bodjr  of  men*  as  would  prove  mom 
ttan  a  sufficient  match  for  any  force  which  Henry  could  bring  into 
the  field  in  Italy.  He  endeavoured,  fay  giving  one  of  his  dai^ten 
to  tiie  pope's  nephew,  to  obtain  assistance  from  the  holy  see,  at  at  least 
to  secure  his  remaining  neutral.  He  attempted  to  detach  the  duke  of 
Onhu,  whose  family  luid  been  lonf^  attached  to  the  French  party,  from 
hu  ancient  confederates,  by  bestowmg  on  him  another  of  his  daughlen  ; 
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and  what  was  of  g;ieater  ooonqueiice  tiian  either  of  tfaeae,  he  eomred 
John  James  Med^ioo,  marquis  of  Marignano,  to  take  the  comrnana  of 
his  mntkj.^  This  officev»  from  a  toij  low  condition  in  life»  had  raised 
hiiNelf,  through  aJI  the  ranks  of  servicey  to  high  coraraand«  and  had  dis* 
pkyed  taients,  and  acquired  reputation  in  war,  which  entitled  him  to  be 
placed  on  a  level  with  the  g^atest  generals  in  that  martial  an.  Hbtibc 
attained  a  station  of  eminence  so  disproportionate  to  his  birth,  ne  labomed 
with  a  fond  solicitude  to  conceal  his  original  obscuritj,  by  giving  oat  that 
he  was  descended  of  the  family  of  M^ici,  to  which  honour  the  casual 
lesemhlanoe  of  his  name  was  his  only  pretension.  Cosmo,  happy  that  he 
Goukl  gratify  him  at  such  an  eas^  rate^  flattered  his  vanity  in  this  pointy 
acknowledged  him  as  a  relation,  and  permitted  him  to  assume  fte  arms 
of  his  £atmUj[ :  Medectno,  eager  to  serve  the  head  of  that  family  of  which 
he  now  considered  himself  as  a  branch,  applied  with  wondermi  teal  and 
assiduity  to  raiie  troops ;  and  as,  during  hn  long  service,  he  had  acquired 
■great  credit  with  the  leaders  of  those  mercenaiy  bands  which  ibrmed  the 
strength  of  Italian  armies,  he  engaged  the  most  eminent  of  them  to  follow 
Cosmo's  standard. 

To  oppose  this  able  general,  and  the  formidable  army  which  he  had 
assembled,  the  king  of  France  made  choice  of  Peter  Strozzi,  a  Florentine 
■obleman,  wbo  Ind  redded  long  in  France  as  an  exile,  and  who  had  nsen 
by  his  merit  to  hkh  reputation  as  well  as  command  in  the  army.  He  was 
toe  son  of  Philip  Strozzi,  who,  in  tiie  year  one  thousand  five  hundred  and 
thirty-seven,  hadcoocurred  with  such  ardour  in  the  attempt  to  expel  the 
family  of  Medici  oat  of  Florence,  in  order  to  re-establish  the  ancient 
republican  form  of  government ;  and  who  had  perished  in  the  undertaking 
The  son  inherited  the  implacable  aversion  to  the  Medici,  as  well  as  toe 
same  enthusiastic  zeal  for  the  liberty  of  Florence,  which  ftiad  animated  his 
fiither,  whose  death  he  was  impatient  to  reverwe.  Heniy  flattered  himself 
that  his  army  would  make  rapid  progress  unaer  a  general  whose  zeal  to 
promote  his  interest  was  roused  and  seconded  by  such  powerful  passkxK ; 
especially  as  he  had  allotted  him,  for  the  scene  of  action,  his  native  coun- 
tiy,  in  which  he  had  many  powerful  partisans,  ready  to  facilitate  all  his 
operations. 

But  how  specious  soever  the  motives  might  appear  which  induced 
Henry  to  make  this  choice,  it  proved  fatal  to  the  mterests  of  France  in 
Italy.  Cosmo,  as  soon  as  he  Iward  that  the  mortal  enemy  of  his  family 
was  appomted  to  take  the  command  in  Tuscany,  concludea  that  the  king 
of  France  aimed  at  something  more  than  the  protection  of  the  Sieonese, 
and  saw  the  necessity  of  making  extraordinaiy  efibrts,  not  DMiely  to 
reduce  Sienna,  but  to  save  himself  from  destructiomt  At  the  same  time, 
the  cardinal  of  Ferrara,  who  had  the  entire  direction  of  the  French  affiuis 
in  Italy,  considered  Strozzi  as  a  formidable  rival  in  power,  and  in  otder 
to  prevent  his  ac<]U]riQg  any  increase  of  authority  from  success,  be  was 
extremely  remiss  in  supplying  him  either  with  moner  to  ps^r  his  troops,  or 
with  provisions  to  supj^rt  them.  Strozzi  himself,  Dlinded  by  his  resent- 
ment against  the  Medici,  pushed  on  his  operatbns  with  the  impetuosity  of 
revenge,  rather  than  with  the  caution  and  prudence  becoming  a  great 
general. 

At  first,  however,  he  attacked  several  towns  in  die  territory  of  Fkneoce 
with  such  vigour  as  obliged  Medecino^  in  order  to  check  his  projfress,  to 
withdraw  the  greater  part  of  his  army  from  Sienna,  which  be  had  invested 
before  Strozzi^  arrival  in  Italy.  As  Cosmo  sustained  the  whole  burden 
of  flsilitaiy  operations,  the  expense  of  which  must  soon  have  exhausted  his 
icvenues ;  as  neither  the  viceroy  of  Naples  nor  governor  of  Milan  were  m 
oooditioo  \o  afford  him  any  effectual  aid ;  as  the  troops  which  Medecino 
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had  left  in  ihe  camp  before  Sienna  could  attsmpt  notfaio^  aeanit  it  dnrii^ 
his  absence ;  it  was  Stiozzi*s  business  to  have  protracted  &  wir.  and  to 
have  transferred  the  seat  of  it  into  the  territories  of  Florence.  Bat  the 
hope  of  mining  his  enemy  br  one  decisive  blow,  precipitated  him  iirto  a 
genera]  enga^ment  [Aug,  3j  not  far  from  Marciano.  The  armies  wei« 
nearly  equal  in  number ;  but  a  body  of  Italian  cavaliy,  in  which  Stroui 

S laced  great  confidence^  having  fled  without  makii^  any  resistance^  either 
irough  the  treacheiy  or  cowardice  of  the  officers  who  commanded  it,  hit 
infanSy  remained  erposed  to  the  attacks  of  all  Medecino's  troops.  Encoa 
laged,  however,  bj^  otrozzi's  presence  and  example,  who,  after  receiviiv  a 
dansferous  wound  in  endeavouring  to  rally  the  cavalry,  placed  himselfat 
&e  head  of  the  infantry,  and  manifested  an  admirable  presence  of  mind» 
as  well  as  extraordinary  valour,  they  stood  their  ground  with  great  firm* 
ness,  and  repulsed  such  of  the  enemy  as  ventured  to  approach  them.  But 
those  g^ant  troops  being  surrounded  at  last  on  every  side,  and  torn  in 
piecesby  a  battery  of  cannon  which  Medecino  brought  to  bear  upon  them» 
the  Florentine  cavalry  broke  in  on  their  flanks,  and  a  eenerai  route  ensued* 
Strozzi,  faint  with  the  loss  of  blood,  and  deeply  a&cted  with  the  fatal 
consequences  of  his  own  rashness,  found  the  utmost  difficulty  in  makii^  hit 
escape  with  a  handful  of  men.* 

Medecino  returned  immediately  to  the  siege  of  Sienna  with  his  victoriout 
foroes,  and  as  Strozzi  could  not,  after  the  greatest  effiyrts  of  activity,  collect 
as  many  men  as  to  form  the  appearance  of  a  reeular  army,  he  had  leisure 
to  cany  on  his  approaches  a^inst  the  town  without  molestation.  But  the 
Siennese,  instead  of  sinking  into  despair  upon  this  cruel  disappointment  of 
(heir  only  hope  of  obtaining  relief,  prepared  to  defend  themselves  to  the 
utmost  extremity,  with  that  undaunted  fortitude  which  the  love  of  liberty 
alone  can  inspire.  This  eenerous  resolution  was  warmly  seconded  by 
Monluc,  who  commanded  the  French  garrison  in  the  town.  The  active 
and  enterprising  courage  which  he  haa  displayed  on  msuir  occasions,  had 
procured  mm  this  command ;  and  as  he  haa  ambition  which  aspired  at  the 
highest  military  dignities,  without  any  pretensions  to  attain  them  but  what 
he  could  derive  from  merit,  he  determined  to  distinguish  his  defence  of 
Sienna  by  extraordinary  efforts  of  valour  and  perseverance.  For  this  pms 
pose,  he  repaired  and  strengthened  the  fortifications  with  unwearied  indus- 
tiy ;  he  trained  the  citizens  to  the  use  of  arms,  and  accustomed  them  to  ga 
through  the  fatigues  and  dai^rs  of  service  in  commonr  with  the  soldiers  ; 
and  as  the  enemy  were  extremely  strict  in  guarding  all  the  avenues  to  the 
city,  he  husbanded  the  provisions  in  the  majgazinea  with  the  most  parsimo- 
nious economy,  and  prevailed  on  the  soldiers,  as  well  as  the  citizens,  ta 
lestrict  themselves  to  a  veiy  moderate  daily  allowance  for  their  subsistence. 
Medecino^  though  his  army  was  not  numerous  enough  to  storm  the  town  by 
open  force,  ventured  twice  to  assault  it  by  surprise ;  but  he  was  received 
each  time  with  so  much  spirit,  and  repulsed  with  such  loss,  as  discouraged 
him  ftom  repeating  the  attempt,  and  left  him  no  hopes  of  reducing  the  town 
hut  by  famine. 

With  this  view  he  fortified  hb  own  camp  with  f;reat  care»  occupied  all 
the  posts  of  strength  round  the  place,  and  having  entirely  cut  off  the  besieged 
from  any  communication  with  the  adjacent  country,  he  waited  patie^y 
until  necessity  should  compel  them  to  open  their  Kates.  But  their  enthu- 
siastic zeal  fop  liberty  made  the  citizens  despise  the  distresses  occasioiied 
by  the  scarcity  of  provisions,  and  supported  them  long  under  all  the  miseijes 
of  famine :  Monluc,  by  his  example  and  exhortations,  taught  his  sddiere  ta 
vie  with  him  in  patience  and  abstinence ;  and  it  was  not  until  they  had 
withstood  a  siege  of  ten  months,  until  they  had  eaten  up  all  the  horsea^ 
dogs,  and  other  animals  in  the  place,  and  were  reduced  almost  to  their  ImI 
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monel  of  bread,  that  they  pioposed  a  capitalation  [1666].  £v«n  then  the/ 
demanded  honourable  tenns;  and  as  Cosmo,  thcKigh  no  straoger  to  the 
extremity  of  their  condition,  was  afraid  that  despair  might  prompt  them  to 
▼enture  upon  some  wild  enterprise,  he  immediately  granted  them  ooodi- 
tions  more  javourable  than  they  could  have  expected. 

April  2S.]  The  capitulation  was  made  in  the  emperor^s  name,  who 
eng]^^  to  take  the  republic  of  Sienna  under  the  protection  of  the  empire ; 
he  premised  to  maintain  the  ancient  liberties  of  the  city,  to  allow  the 
magistrates  the  full  exercise  of  their  former  authority,  to  secure  the  citixeoi 
in  &e  undisturbed  possession  of  their  privileges  ;ind  property  ^  he  granted 
an  ample  and  unlimited  pardon  to  all  who  had  borne  arms  against  him ;  he 
reserved  to  himself  the  right  of  placing  a  garrison  in  the  town,  but  engpnged 
not  to  rebuild  the  citadel  without  the  consent  of  the  citizens.  Monluc  and 
his  French  garrisoi  were  allowed  to  march  out  with  all  the  hooounof  war* 

Medecino  observed  the  articles  of  capitulation,  as  far  as  depended  oo 
him,  with  great  exactness.  No  violence  or  insult  whatever  was  offered  to 
the  inhabitants,  and  the  French  s^irison  was  treated  with  all  the  respeot 
due  to  their  spirit  and  braveir.  But  many  of  the  citizens  suspecting,  tiom 
the  eztnordinarv  facility  with  which  they  had  obtained  socn  favourable 
conditions,  that  the  emperor,  as  well  as  Cosmo,  would  take  the  first  oppoi^ 
tunity  of  violating  them,  and  disdaining  to  possess  a  precarious  liber^, 
whicB  depended  on  the  will  of  another,  abandoned  tne  place  of  their 
nativity,  and  accompanied  the  French  to  Moote^Alcino,  Porto  Eroole,  and 
other  small  towns  in  the  territoiy  of  the  republic.  They  established  in 
Monte- Alcino,  the  same  model  of  government  to  which  they  had  been 
accustomed  at  Sienna,  and  appointing  magistrates  with  the  same  titles  and 
jurisdiction,  solaced  themselves  with  this  ima^  of  their  ancient  liberty.    ' 

The  fears  of  the  Siennese  conceining  the  fate  of  their  country  were  not 
imaginary,  or  their  suspicion  of  the  emperor  and  Cosmo  ill  founded ;  for  no 
sooner  had  the  Imperial  troops  taken  possession  of  the  town,  than  Uosmo^ 
without  regarding  the  articles  of  capitulation,  not  oofy  dimlaced  the 
magistrates  who  were  in  office,  and  nominated  new  ones  devoted  to  his  own 
interest,  but  commanded  all  the  citizens  to  deliver  up  their  arms  to  persona 
whom  he  appointed  to  receive  them.  They  submitted  to  the  former  from, 
necessity,  though  with  all  the  reluctance  and  ree[ret  which  men  accustomed 
to  liberfy  feel  in  obeying  the  first  commands  of  a  master.  They  did  not 
yield  the  same  tame  obedience  to  the  latter ;  and  many  persons  of  distinc* 
tion,  rather  than  degrade  themselves  from  the  rank  of  freemen  to  the  condi- 
tion of  slaves  by  surrendering  their  arms,  fled  to  their  countrymen  at  Monte* 
Alcino,  and  chose  to  endure  all  the  hardships,  and  encounter  all  the  dwmn 
which  they  had  reason  to  expect  in  that  new  station,  where  they  hadnxed 
the  seat  of  their  republic. 

Cosmo,  not  reckoning  himself  secure  while  such  numbers  of  implacable 
and  desperate  enemies  were  settled  in  his  neighbourhood,  and  retained  any 
degree  of  power,  solicited  Medecino  to  attack  them  in  their  different  places 
of  retreat,  before  they  bad  time  to  recruit  their  strength  and  spirits,  after 
the  many  calamities  which  they  had  suffered.  He  prevailed  on  him,  though 
his  army  was  much  weakenea  by  hard  duty  during  the  siege  of  Sienna,  to 
invest  Porto  Ercole ;  and  the  fortifications  being  l)oth  slight  and  incom* 
plete,  the  besiered  were  soon  compelled  to  open  their  gates  [June  13].  An 
unexpected  order,  which  Medecino  receivea  fifom  the  emperor  to  detach 
the  greater  part  of  his  troops  into  Piedmont,  prevented  fitrther  opentioos, 
and  permitted  the  Siennese  exiles  to  reside  tor  some  time  undisturbed  in 
ttbote-Alcino.  But  their  unhappy  countrymen  who  remained  at  Siepna 
were  not  yet  at  the  end  of  their  sufferings ;  for  the  emperor,  instead  of 
adhering  to  the  articles  of  capitulation,  gpranted  his  son  Pnilip  the  investi- 
lire  of  mat  city  and  all  its  dependencies ;  and  Francis  de  Toledo^  in  the 
Ame  of  their  new  master,  proceeded  to  settle  the  civil  and  mllitaiy  govein-  ^ 
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ment,  treated  them  like  a  conquered  people*  and  subjected  them  to  IIm 
Spanish  yoke,  without  payings  any  leg^ard  whatever  to  their  privileges  or 
ancient  form  of  government.* 

The  Imperial  army  in  Piedmont  had  been  so  feeble  for  some  time»  and 
its  commander  so  inactive,  that  the  emperor,  in  order  to  give  vkour  to  his 
operations  in  that  quarter,  found  it  necessary  not  only  to  recall  Medecioo's 
troop  from  Tuscany,  while  in  the  career  of  conquest,  hut  to  employ  in 
Piedmont  a  general  of  such  reputation  and  abilities,  as  might  counterbalance 
the  great  military  talents  of  the  marechal  Brissac,  who  was  at  the  head  d 
the  French  forces  in  that  country. 

He  pitched  on  the  duke  of  Alva  for  that  purpose  ^  but  that  choice  was 
as  much  the  effect  of  a  court  intrigue,  as  of  nis  opinion  with  respect  to  the 
duke's  inerit.  Alva  had  long  made  court  to  Philip  with  the  utmost  assi 
duity,  and  had  endeavoured  to  work  himself  into  his  coi\6dence  by  all  the 
insinuating  arts  of  which  his  haughty  and  inflexible  nature  was  capable.  Aa 
he  nearly  resembled  that  prince  m  many  features  of  his  character,  he  hepn 
to  gain  much  of  his  good-will.  Ruy  Gomez  de  Silva,  Philip's  favourite^ 
w1k>  dreaded  the  progress  which  this  formidable  rival  made  in  his  master's 
affisctions,  had  the  a(uliess  to  prevail  with  the  emperor  to  name  Alva  to 
this  command.  The  duke,  though  sensible  that  he  owed  thb  disthiGtkxi  to 
the  malicious  arts  of  an  enemy,  who  had  no  other  aim  than  to  remove  him 
at  a  distance  from  court,  was  of  such  punctilious  honour,  that  he  would  not 
decline  a  command  that  appeared  dangerous  and  difficult,  hot,  at  the  same 
time,  was  so  hai^hty,  that  ne  would  not  accept  of  it  but  on  his  own  tenns» 
insisted  on  being  appointed  the  emperor's  vicar-general  in  Italy,  with  the 
sopreme  military  command  in  all  the  Imperial  and  Spanish  territories  in 
that  country.  Charles  granted  all  his  demands ;  and  he  took  possession  of 
fafis  new  dignity  with  almost  unlimited  authority. 

His  first  operations,  however,  were  neither  proportioned  to  his  former 
veputetion  and  the  extensive  powers  with  whicn  he  was  invested,  nor  did 
they  come  up  to  the  emperor  s  expectations.  Brissac  had  under  his  com- 
mand an  anny  which,  though  inferior  in  number  to  the  Imperialists,  was 
composed  of'^chosen  troops,  which  having  grown  old  in  servlbe  in  that 
countnr,  where  eveir  town  was  fortified,  and  every  castle  capable  of  beiqg 
defiended,  were  perfectly  ao^uainted  with  the  manner  of  carrying  on  war 
these.  By  their  valour,  and  his  own  good  conduct,  Bnssac  not  oolj  defeated 
all  the  attempts  of  the  Imperialists,  out  added  new  conquests  to  the  terri- 
tories of  which  he  was  formerly  master.  Alva,  after  havingboasied,  with 
his  usual  arrogance,  that  he  would  drive  the  French  out  of  Piedmont,  in  a 
few  weeks,  was  obliged  to  retire  into  winter-quarters,  with  the  mortifica- 
tion of  b^in^  unable  to  preserve  entire  that  {muI  of  the  countiy  of  which 
the emperornad  hithertc  Kept  p<^ssion.t 

As  the  operations  of  this  campaign  in  Piedmont  were  indecisive,  those  in 
the  Netherlands  were  inconsioerable,  neither  the  emperor  nor  king  of 
France  being  able  to  bring  into  the  field  an  army  strong  enou|[h  to  uixier- 
take  any  enterprise  of  moment.  But  what  Charies  wanted  in  force,  he 
endeavoured  to  supply  by  a  bold  stratagem,  the  success  of  which  would 
have  been  equal  to  that  of  the  most  vigorous  campaign.  During  the  siege 
of  Metz,  Leonard,  father  guardian  of  a  convent  of^  Franciscans  in  that  ci^, 
had  insinuated  himself  far  into  the  esteem  and  favour  of  the  duke  ofGuise, 
bf  his  attachment  to  the  French.  Being  a  man  of  an  active  and  intriguing 
spiri^  he  had  been  extremely  useful  both  in  animating  the  inhabi tents  to 
siistein  with  patience  all  the  hardships  of  the  siege,  and  in  procuring  intel- 
ligence of  the  enemjr's  designs  and  motions.  The  merit  of  those  importent 
services,  together  with  the  warm  recommendatk>ns  of  the  duke  of  Guisei 
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WBeamd  him  luch  h%b  confidence  with  Vie]leviUe»  wbo  was  appointed 
governor  of  Met2  when  Guide  left  the  town,  that  he  was  pennitted  to  con- 
▼erae  or  correspond  with  whatever  persons  ne  tbou^t  fit,  and  nothings  that 
ks  did  created  unr  suspicioo.  This  monk,  from  the  ievi^  natural  to  bold 
and  pngectir^  adVentureis ;  or  from  resentment  as;aio8t  the  FVencb»  who 
had  not  bestowed  on  him  such  rewards  as  he  thougBt  due  to  his  own  merit; 
or  tempted  by  the  unlimited  confidence  which  was  placed  in  him>  to  ima- 
gine that  he  might  carry  on  and  accomplish  aify  scheme  with  perfeol 
securitj,  formed  a  design  of  betraying  Metz  to  the  Imperialists. 

He  communicated  bis  intention  to  the  queen-dowaser  of  Hungaiy,  who 
governed  the  Low-Countries  in  the  name  of  her  brouer.  She  approving 
without  any  scruple,  an  act  of  treachery,  firom  which  the  emperor' mi^ht 
derive  such  signal  advantage,  assisted  the  father  guardian  in  concerting 
the  most  proper  plan  for  ensuring  its  success.  They  agreed,  that  the 
father  ^[uardian  should  endeavour  to  ^ain  his  monks  to  concur  in  prcmiotinr 
the  design,  that  he  should  introduce  into  the  convent  a  certain  number  of 
chosen  soldiers,  disjfuised  in  the  habit  of  friars ;  that  when  eveiy  thinr 
was  ripe  for  execution,  the  governor  of  ThionvHle  should  march  towar<fi 
Metz  m  the  night  with  a  considerable  body  of  troops,  and  attempt  to  scale 
the  ramparts ;  that  while  the  garrison  was  emploved  in  resisting  the 
assailants,  the  monks  should  set  Tire  to  the  town  in  different  places ;  that 
the  soldiers  who  lay  concealed  should  sally  out  of  the  convent,  and  attack 
those  who  defendea  the  ramparts  in  the  rear.  Amidst  the  universal  terror 
and  confusion  which  events  so  unexpected  would  occasion,  it  was  not 
doubted  but  that  the  Imperialists  might  become  master?  of  the  town.  As 
a  recompense  for  this  service,  the  father  guardian  stipulated  that  he  should 
be  appointed  bishop  of  Metz,  and  ample  rewards  were  promised  to  such 
of  his  monks  as  should  be  most  active  in  co-operating  with  him. 

The  father  guardian  accomplished  what  he  had  undertaken  to  perfonn 
wiA  great  secrecy  and  despatch.  By  his  authority  and  arguments,  as  well 
iiS  by  the  prospect  of  wealth  or  honours  which  he  set  before  his  monks. 
he  prevailed  on  all  of  them  to  enter  into  the  conspiracy.  He  introduced 
into  the  convent,  without  being  suspected,  as  manv  soldiers  as  were  thought 
sufficient.  The  governor  of  Thionville,  apprized  in  due  time  of  the  design, 
had  assembled  a  proper  number  of  troops  for  ezecutine;  it ;  and  the  moment 
approached,  whicn  probably  would  have  wrested  from  Henry  the  most 
important  of  all  his  conquests. 

But,  happily  for  France,  on  the  very  day  that  was  fixed  for  striking  the 
blow,  Vielleville,  an  able  and  vigilant  officer,  received  information  from  a 
spy  whom  he  entertained  at  Thionville,  that  certain  Franciscan  friars  re- 
sorted frequently  thither  and  were  admitted  to  many  private  conferences 
with  the  goremor,  who  was  carrying  on  preparations  for  some  military 
enterprise  with  great  despatch,  but  with  a  most  mysterious  secrecy.^  This 
was  sufficient  to  awaken  Vielleville's  suspicions.  Without  communicating 
these  to  any  person,  he  instantly  visited  the  convent  of  Franciscans ;  de- 
tected the  soldiers  who  were  concealed  there ;  and  forced  them  to  discover 
as  much  as  they  knew  concemir^  the  nature  of  the  enterprise.  The  father 
s;iiardian,  who  had  gone  to  Thionville  that  he  might  put  the  last  hand  to 
bis  machinations,  was  seized  at  the  gate  as  he  returned ;  and  he,  in  ordei 
to  save  himself  from  the  rack,  revealed  all  the  cireumstances  of  the  coo* 
ifpiracT. 

Vielleville,  not  satisfied  with  having  seized  the  traitors,  and  having 
fiostrated  their  schemes,  was  solicitous  to  take  advantage  of  the  discoveries 
which  he  had  made,  so  as  to  be  revenged  on  the  imperialists.  For  this 
purpose  he  marched  out  with  the  best  troops  in  bis  garrison,  and  placine 
Jhese  in  ambush  near  the  road,  by  which  the  father  guardian  had  informed 
bim  that  the  governor  of  Thionville  would  approach  Metz,  he  fell  upoD 
ibe  Imperialists  with  gxeat  fury*  as  they  advanced  in  perfect  secuntyi 
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without  suspecting;  any  danger  to  be  near.  Coofeupded  at  this  suddeo 
attack,  by  an  enemy  whom  thcT  expected  to  8uit>riae»  they  ooade  little 
resistance ;  and  a  great  part  of  the  troops  employea  in  this  service,  amoqg^ 
whom  were  many  persons  of  distinction,  was  Killed  or  taken  prisoDers. 
Before  next  morning,  Vieileville  returned  to  Metz  in  triumph. 

No  resolution  was  taken  for  some  time  concerning  the  fate  of  the  father 
guardian  and  his  monks,  the  framers  and  conductors  of  this  dangerous 
conspiracy.  R^^ard  for  the  honour  of  a  body  so  numerous  and  respectable 
as  the  Franciscans,  and  unwillingness  to  affora  a  subject  of  triumph  to  the 
enemies  of  the  Rombh  church  by  their  disgrace,  seem  to  have  occasioned 
this  delay.  But  at  lei^^,  the  necessity  of  inflicting  exemplary  punish- 
ment upon  them,  in  order  to  deter  others  from  venturing  to  commit  the 
same  cnme,  became  so  evident,  that  orders  were  issued  to  proceed  to  their 
trial.  The  guilt  was  made  apparent  by  the  clearest  evidence ;  and  sentence 
of  death  was  passed  upon  the  father  e^aidian,  together  with  twenty 
monks.  On  the  evening  previous  to  the  aay  fixed  for  their  executioDi  the 
jailer  took  them  out  of  tne  dungeons  in  which  they  had  hitherto  been 
confined  separately,  and  shut  them  all  up  in  one  great  room,  that  they 
mkht  confess  their  sins  to  one  Another,  and  join  together  in  preparing  /or 
a  future  state.  But  as  soon  as  they  were  left  alone,  instead  o£  employii^g 
themselves  in  the  religious  exercises  suitable  to  their  condition,  they  b^;an 
to  reproach  the  father  euardian,  and  four  of  the  senior  monks  who  bad 
been  most  active  in  seducing  them,  for  their  inordinate  ambition,  which 
had  brought  such  misery  on  them,  and  such  disgrace  upon  their  order. 
From  reproaches  they  proceeded  to  curses  and  execrations,  and  at  last,  in 
a  fren2y  of  ra£e  and  despair,  they  fell  upon  them  with  such  violence,  that 
they  murdered  the  father  guardian  on  the  spot,  and  so  disabled  the  other, 
four,  that  it  became  necessary  to  cany  them  next  morning  in  a  cart,  to- 

f  ether  with  the  dead  body  of  the  father  guardian,  to  the  place  of  execution. 
>ix  of  the  youngest  were  pardoned,  the  rest  suffered  the  punishment  which 
fheir  crime  merited.* 

Thoug^h  both  parties,  exhausted  by  .the  length  of  the  war,  carried  it  on 
h  this  Emguishing  manner,  neither  of  them  showed  any  disposition  to 
iisten  to  overtures  of  peace.  Cardinal  Pole  indeed  laboured  with  all  the 
zeal  becoming  his  piety  and  humanity,  to  re-establish  concord  among  the 
princes  of  Christendom.  He  had  not  only  persuaded  his  mistress,  the 
queen  of  England,  to  enter  warmly  into  his  sentiments,  and  to  offisr  her 
mediation  to  the  contending  powers,  but  had  prevailed  both  on  the  em- 
peror and  the  king  of  France  to  send  their  plenipotentiaries  to  a  village 
between  Gravelines  and  Ardres.  He  himself,  together  with  Gardiner 
bishop  of  Winchester,  repaired  thither  in  order  to  preside  as  mediators  in 
the  conferences  which  were  to  be  held  for  acyusting  all  the  points  in  d^ 
ference.  But  though  each  of  the  monarchs  committed  this  negotiation  to 
some  of  their  ministers,  in  whom  they  placed  the  greatest  amfidence,  it 
was  soon  evident  that  they  came  together  with  no  sincere  desire  of  accom- 
modation. [May  21 .]  Each  proposed  articles  so  extravagant  that  they  could 
have  no  hopes  of  their  being  accepted.  Pole,  after  exerting  in  vain  all  his 
zeal  and  address,  in  order  to  persuade  them  to  relinquish  such  extrava|;ant 
demands,  and  to  consent  to  the  substitution  of  more  equal  oonditioos, 
became  sensible  of  the  folly  of  wasting  time,  in  attempting  to  re-establish 
concord  between  those  whom  their  obstinacy  rendered  irreconcilable,  broke 
off  the  conference,  and  returned  into  England.t 

During  these  transactions  in  other  parts  or  Europe,  Germany  eqjoyed 
such  profound  tranquillity,  as  afforded  the  diet  full  leisure  to  deliberate» 
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ind  to  estaUUi  proper  ragolationB  conoemiiig:  a  point  of  the  gmatest  ooop 
Mqueooe  to  the  inteniaJ  peace  of  the  empire.  By  the  treaty  of  Paasau  io 
one  thousand  five  hundred  and  fifly-two^  it  bad  been  referred  to  the  neit 
diet  of  the  empire  to  ooofinn  and  periect  the  plan  of  religious  pacification^ 
which  was  there  ag^^eed  upon.  The  terror  and  confusion  with  which  the 
violent  commotions  excited  by  Albert  of  Braodenbuiigp  had  filled  Germany, 
as  well  as  the  constant  attention  which  Ferdinand  was  obliged  to  give  to 
the  afiur^  of  Hungaiy,  had  hitherto  prevented  the  holding  a  diet,  though 
it  had  betti  summoned,  soon  after  the  conclusion  of  the  treaty,  to  meet  al 
Aunbttfg. 

But  as  a  diet  was  now  necessaiy  on  many  accounts,  Ferdinand,  about 
the  beginning  of  this  year,  had  repaired  to  Augsbuig.  Though  few  of  the 
princes  were  present,  either  in  person  or  by  their  deputies,  he  opened  the 
assembly  by  a  speech,  in  which  he  proposed  a  termmation  of  toe  dissen- 
sions to  which  the  new  tenets  and  controversies  with  regard  to  religion 
had  given  rise,  not  only  as  the  first  and  great  business  of  the  diet,  but  as 
the  point  which  both  the  emperor  and  he  had  most  at  heart.  He  repre- 
sented the  innumerable  obstacleB  which  the  emperor  had  to  surmount 
before  he  could  procure  the  convocation  of  a  general  council,  as  well  as 
the  fatal  accidents  which  had  for  some  time  retarded,  and  had  at  last  sus- 
pended the  consultations  of  that  assembly.  He  observed,  that  experience 
nad  already  tauffht  them  how  vain  it  was  to  expect  any  remedy  for  evils 
which  demanded  immediate  redress  from  a  general  council,  the  assembly 
o[  which  would  either  be  prevented,  or  its  deliberations^  be  interrupted  by 
the  d^nsioDs  and  hostilities  of  the  princes  of  Christendom:  that  a 
national  4u>uncil  in  Germany,  which,  as  .some  imagined,  might  be  called 
.  with  pea^r  ease,  and  delibarate  with  more  perfect  security,  was  an 
assemoly  of  m  unprecedented  nature,  the  jurisdiction  of  which  was  un- 
certain m  its  extent,  and  the  form  of  its  proceedings  undefined :  that  in 
his  opinion  there  temained  but  one  method  for  composing  their  unhappy 
di£Eerences,  which  thougb  it  had  been  often  tried  without  success,  mi^ 
yet  prove  effectual  if  k  were  attempted  with  a  better  and  more  pacific 

Sirit  than  had  appeared  oa  former  occasions,  and  that  was  to  choose  a 
w  men  of  ieammg,  abilitVos,  and  moderation,  who,  by  discussing  the 
disputed  articles,  in  an  amicable  «onference,  might  explain  them  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  brin^  the  contending  parties  either  to  unite  in  sentiment,  or 
to  difler  with  chanty. 

This  speech  being  printed  in  comm^Hi  form,  and  dispersed  over  the 
empire,  revived  the  fears  and  jealousies  %{  ^  protestants ;  Ferdinand, 
they  observed  with  much  surprise,  had  not  omce  mentioned,  in  his  address 
.to  the  diet,  th#  treaty  of  Fassau.  the  stipulatiomof  which  they  considered 
as  the  great  security  of  their  religious  liberty.  The  suspicions  to  which 
this  gave  rise  were  confirmed  by  the  accounts  which  they  daily  received 
of  t&  extreme  severity  with  which  Ferdinand  treated  their  protestant 
brethren  in  his  hereditery  dominions,  and,  as  it  was  natural  to  consider  bis 
actions  as  the  surest  indication  of  his  intentions,  this  diminiabed  their  con- 
fidence io  those  pompous  professions  of  moderation  or  of  zeal  for  the 
iB-esUblishmeot  of  concord,  to  which  his  practice  seemed  to  be  so  ip 
pugpant. 

The  arriyal  of  the  cardinal  Morone,  whom  the  pope  had  appointed  to 
attend  the  diet  as  his  nuncio,  completed  their  conviction,  and  left  them  no 
foom  to  doubt  that  some  dangerous  machination  was  formioj^  against  Ihe 
peace  or  safety  of  the  protesUnt  church.  Julius,  elated  with  the  unex* 
pected  return  of  the  English  nation  from  apostecy,  b^an  to  flatter  himself, 
tiiat  the  spirit  of  mutiny  and  revolt  having  now  spent  its  force,  the  happy 
period  was  come  when  the  church  might  resume  its  ancient  authority,  ana 
Be  obeyed  by  the  people  with  the  same  tame  submission  as  formeriy. 
Fyll  of  then  ImesbM  nad  sent  Morone  to  Augsburg,  with  instructions  to 
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employ  hk  eloquence  to  excite  the  Genoan  to  imitate  the  laudable  example 
of  the  Eng^sh,  and  his  political  address  id  order  to  prevent  aoj^  decree 
of  the  diet  to  the  detriment  of  the  catholic  faith.  As  Morone  mherited 
from  his  father,  the  chancellor  of  Milan,  unoommon  talents  for  negotiation 
and  intrigue,  he  could  hardly  have  failed  from  embairassiDg  the  measures 
of  the  protestants  in  the  diet,  or  of  defeating  whatever  they  aimed  at 
obtaining  in  it  for  their  farther  security. 

But  an  unforeseen  event  delivered  them  from  all  the  danger  which  they 
had  reason  to  apprehend  from  Morone's  presence.  Julius,  by  abandoniiy 
himself  to  pleasures  and  amusements,  no  less  unbecoming  his  age  than  hn 
character,  baving  contracted  such  habits  of  dissipation,  that  any  serious 
occupation,  especially  if  attended  with  difficulty,  became  an  intolerable 
burden  to  biro,  bad  long  resisted  the  solicitations  of  his  nephew  to  hold  a 
^consistory,  because  he  expected  there  a  violent  opposition  to  his  shemes 
in  favour  of  that  young  man.  But  when  all  the  pretexts  virfaich  he  could 
invent  for  eluding  this  request  were  exhausted,  and  at  the  same  time  his 
indolent  aversion  to  business  continued  to  now  upon  him,  he  feigned 
indisposition  rather  than  yield  to  his  nephew^s  importunity ;  and  that  be 
might  eive  the  deceit  a  greater  cdour  of  probability,  he  not  only  confined 
himself  to  his  apartment,  but  chan^  his  usual  diet  and  manner  of  life. 
By  persisting  too  lon^  in  actii^  this  ridiculous  part,  he  contracted  a  real 
disease,  of  which  he  died  in  a  few  days  [March  S3],  leaving  his  infamour 
minion  the  cardinal  de  Monte  to  bear  his  name,  and  to  disgrace  the  dmflC^ 
which  he  had  conferred  upon  him.*  As  soon  as  Morone  heard  c?hu 
death,  be  set  out  abruptly  from  Augsburg,  where  be  had  resided  only  a 
few  days,  that  he  might  he  present  at  the  election  of-  a  new  pont«* 

One  cause  of  their  suspicions  and  fears  being  thus  removed- die  protes- 
tants soon  became  sensible  that  their  conjectures  conceroins'  Ferdinand's 
mtentions,  however  specious,  were  ill-founded,  and  that  hetiad  no  troughts 
of  violating  the  articles  favourable  to  them  in  Che  treaty  of  Passan. 
Charles,  from  the  time  that  Maurice  had  defeated  *il  his  schemes  in  the 
empire,  and  overturned  the  great  system  of  ieiip«>u«  and  civil  despotism, 
which  he  had  almost  estaWisbed  there,  ^ve  Htde  attention  to  the  mternal 
government  of  Germany,  and  permitted  his  brother  to  pursue  whatever 
measures  he  judged  most  salutary  and  expedient.  Ferdinand,  less  ambi- 
tious and  enterpnsing  than  the  erapert)r,  instead  of  resuming  a  plan  which 
he  with  power  and  resources  so  f«r  superior  had  bailed  of  accomplishing, 
endeavoured  to  attach  the  princes  of  the  empire  to  his  family  by  an 
administration  uniformly  moderate  and  equitable.  To  this  he  gave,  at 
present,  particular  attentioc*  because  his  situation  at  this  juncture  rendered 
It  necessaiy  to  court  tieir  favour  and  support  with  more  than  usual 
assiduity.  •  ^  ,     , 

Charles  had  again  resumed  his  favourite  prefect  of  acquiring  the  Impe 
rial  crown  for  hts  son  Philip,  the  prosecution  of  which,  the  reception  it 
had  met  with  i^hen  first  proposed  had  obliged  him  to  suspend,  but  had 
not  induced  him  to  relinquish.  This  led  him  warmly  to  renew  his  request 
to  his  brother  that  he  would  accept  of  some  compensation  for  his  prior 
right  of  succession,  and  sacrifice  that  to  the  erandeur  of  the  house  of 
Austria.  Ferdinand,  who  was  as  little  disposed  as  formerly  to  give  such 
an  extraordinary  proof  of  self-dental,  being  sensible  that,  in  order  to  defeat 
this  scheme,  not  only  the  most  inflexible  firmness  on  bis  part,  but  a  vigoroaB 
declaration  from  tne  princes  of  the  empire  in  behalf  of  bis  title,  were 
r^(}ulsite,  was  willing  to  purchase  their  favour  by  gratifying  them  m  every 
pomt  that  they  deemed  interesting  or  essential. 

At  the  same  time  he  stood  in  need  of  immediate  and  extraordinary  aid 
from  the  Germanic  body,  as  the  Turks,  after  having  wrested  from  him 

•  Onopbr.  PaoTioiui  de  Vhk  FontUleain,  p.  SBS.   Tkaaik  Hk  zv.  Sn 
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mat  part  of  his  Hungarian  tenritorics,  were  ready  to  attack  Ihe  provincea 
still  subject  to  his  authority  with  a  fiMinidable  aroiy,  against  which  be 
could  hrinr  no  equal  force  into  the  field.  For  this  aid  from  Germany  be 
could  not  hope,  if  the  internal  peace  of  the  empire  were  not  established 
on  a  foundation  solid  in  itaelf,  and  which  should  appear,  even  to  the  pro- 
testants,  so  secure  and  so  permanent,  as  might  not  only  allow  tbem  to 
ewage  in  a  distant  war  with  safety,  but  might  encourage  them  to  act  m  it 
wilh  vigour.  ,  r*     4U 

A  step  taken  by  the  piotestants  themselves,  a  short  time  atter  tbe  open* 
ing  of  the  diet,  rendered  him  still  more  cautious  of  eiving  them  any  new 
cause  of  offence.  As  soon  as  the  publication  of  Ferdinand  s  n>eech 
awakened  the  fears  and  suspicions  which  have  been  mentioned^  tbe 
electors  of  Saxony  and  Brandenburg,  together  with  the  landgrave  ot  Wesse, 
met  at  Naumbuigb,  and  coofirmkig  the  ancient  treaty  of  conlralerm^ 
which  had  long  united  their  famil^s,  they  added  to  it  a  new  article,  by 
which  the  contracting  parties  bound  themselves  to  adhere  to  the  conle«ion 
of  Augsbuiff,  and  to  maintain  the  doctrine  which  it  cootemed  m  tbeir 
resfpective  dominions.*  ,       ...     .    _. 

Feidinand,  influenced  by  aU  these  considerationa,  employed  his  utmort 
address  in  conducting  the  deliberations  of  the  diet,  so  as  not  to  excite  Uie 
jealousy  of  a  party  on  whose  friendship  he  dimnded,  and  whose  enmity, 
as  they  had  not  only  taken  tbe  alarm,  but  had  begun  to  prepare  for  their 
defence,  he  had  so  much  reason  to  dread.  The  members  of  the  diet 
readily  agreed  to  Ferdinand's  proposal  of  taking  the  staie  of  religion  into 
consideration,  previous  to  any  other  business.  Birtjaajcion  as  they  entered 
upon  it,  both  parties  discovered  all  the  zeal  and  anwiosity  which  a  autQ%ct 
so  interesting  naturally  engendere,  and  which  ttie  rancour  of  controversy, 
together  wi4  the  viofence  of  civil  war,  had  inflamed  to  the  Jiigh^t  pitch. 

The  piotestants  contended,  that  the  security  which  they  claimed  m  cod- 
sequenoB  of  the  treaty  of  Paasau,  should  extend,  without  hmiUtion,  to  aU 
who  had  hitherto  embraced  the  doctrine  of  Luther,  or  who  should  here- 
after embrace  it.  Tbe  Catholics,  having  first  of  all  asserted  the  po^  a 
right  as  the  supreme  and  final  judge  wiffi  respect  to  all  article  of  faith, 
declared,  that  though,  on  account  of  the  preset  situation  of  the  empir^ 
for  the  sake  of  peace,  they  wftre  wiUing  to  confirm  the  tuIeraUon  gpranted 
by  the  treaty  of  Passau,  to  such  as  had  dicady  adopted  the  new  opmions; 
they  must  insist  that  this  indulgence  should  not  be  extended  eiiher  to  tho^ 
cities  which  had  conformed  to  the  Interim,  or  to  sudi  ecclesiastics  as 
should  for  the  fiiture  apostatize  from  the  church  of  Rome.  R  T^  «> 
easy  matter  to  reconcile  such  opposite  pretenawna,  which  were  ««»R««„^ 
on  each  side,  by  the  most  elaborate  aigumcnta,  and  the  f«at^t  acnnwnj 
of  expression,  that  the  abiliUes  or  zeal  of  theotoans  ^f^^*^^ 
disputatk>n  could  suggest.  F^w^i^nd,  howev«r,  by  h»  a^a^ 
severance ;  by  soften!^  some  thmgs  on  each  side,  W  P«^^««.i**J??S  «! 
meaning  upoi  othera;  V  repieserltinff  inceasantiy  the  ^^'^^'^.^^^^ 

tbe  advante^s  of  coicSd ;  W  by  &«^te«««^  r'^iW^^htA 
all  other  coisideratkins  weife  disr^arded,  to  dw^  the  diet,  brought 
them  at  length  to  a  conclusion  m  which  they  all  ag««5-  -      ,  „„LHiih«d 

ConforroAly  to  this,  a  recess  was  fiamed,  approved  <»  »^^^.P"J^^^ 
with  the  usuafformalities  [Sept.  t6].  The  following  we  ^^.^  «^^ 
which  it  contained:  That  such  prmccs  and  aties  as  *»^?J^*«^  f^ 
approbation  of  the  confession  of  Aupbui^,  shaH  b^peimitted  to  pr^ 
the  doctrine  and  exercise  the  wowhip  wSch  it  autbjMizefc  without  uri^ 
ruption  or  molestatioo  torn  the  emperor,  the  king  of  the  RoP"»»  ^^?3j 
pc^er  or  person  whatsoever ;  That  the  pw^tanto,  on  Iteir  part,  sbau 
^  oodJaquiet  to  the  princesW  states  w&adhtie  to  th^ 

r 
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of  the  chuVch  of  Rome ;  TbaU  for  the  foture,  no  attenlj>t  afaaD  be  made 
Sowards  terminating  reumus  diiferencesy  but  by  the  gentJe  and  pacific 
methods  of  persuasion  and  conference ;  That  the  popish  ecdesiastica  ahatt 
claim  no  spiritual  jurisdictioa  in  such  states  as  receive  the  confiessioD  ol 
Augsbuii^ ;  That  such  as  had  seized  the  benefices  or  revenues  of  the 
church,  previous  to  the  ti«aty  of  Passau,  shall  retain  possession  of  tbemf 
and  be  liable  to  no  prosecution  in  the  Imperial  chamber  on  that  account  f 
That  the  supreme  civil  power  in  every  state  shall  have  rig^ht  to  establish 
What  form  of  doctrine  and  worship  it  shall  deem  proper^  and  i(  any  of  its 
subjects  refuse  to  conform  to  these^  shall  permit  them  to  remove  with  all 
their  effects,  whithersoever  they  shall  please ;  that  if  any  prelate  or  eccle- 
siastic shall  hereafter  abandon  the  Romish  relig^ioo,  he  shall  instantly  lelia- 
ij^uisb  his  diocess  or  benefice,  and  it  shall  be  lawful  for  tboae  in  whom  the 
right  of  nomination  is  vested^  to  proceed  immediately  to  an  election»  as  if 
the  office  were  vacant  by  death  or  translation^  and  to  appoint  a  successor 
of  undoubted  attachment  to  the  ancient  system** 

Such  are  the  capital  articles  in  this  fiunous  recess,  which  is  the  basb  of 
religious  peace  in  Germany,  and  the  bond  of  union  amoor  its  various 
states,  the  sentiments  of  which  a^  so  extremely  different  with  respect  to 
points  the  most  interesting  as  well  as  important.  In  our  age  and  nation,  to 
which  the  idea  of  toleration  is  fiimiliar,  and  its  beneficial  effects  well 
known,  it  may  seem  strange,  that  a  method  of  terminating  their  diflsen8ioo& 
so  suitable  to  the  mild  and  charitable  spirit  of  the  Christian  religion^  did 
not  sooner  occur  to  the  cootendine  parties.  But  this  expedient^  however 
salutary,  vras  so  repugnant  to  the  sentiments  and  practice  of  Christiaai 
during  many  ages,  that  it  did  not  lie  obvious  to  discoveiy.  Amoof  the 
ancient  heathens,  all  whose  deities  were  local  and  tutelary^  diversity  of 
sentiment  concerning  the  object  or  rites  of  religious  worship  seems  to  OAve 
been  no  source  of  animosity,  because  the  acknowled^ng  veneratioQ  to  be 
due  to  any  one  God,  did  not  imply  denial  of  the  existence  or  the  power 
of  any  other  God ;  nor  were  the  modes  and  rites  of  worship  establiahed 
)n  one  countnr  Incompatible  with  those  which  other  nations  approved  of 
and  observed.  Thus  the  errors  in  their  system  of  theok^  were  of  such 
a  nature  as  to  be  producttye  of  ccmcord  j  sind  notwithstanding  tiie  amazing 
number  of  their  deities,  as  well  as  the  infinite  variety  of  their  ceremonies^ 
a  sociable  and  tolerating  spirit  subsisted  almost  umversally  in  the  pagan 
world. 

But  when  the  Christian  revelation  declared  one  Supreme  Being  to  be 
the  sole  object  of  religious  veneration,  and  prescribed  toe  form  of  worship 
most  acceptable  to  him,  whoever  admitted  the  truth  of  it,  held,  of  conse- 
<(uence,  ever^  other  system  of  religion  as  a  deviation  from  what  was  estab- 
lished by  divine  authority,  to  be  false  and  impious.  Hence  arose  the  leal 
of  the  first  converts  to  the  Christian  faith  in  propagating  its  doctrines,  and 
the  ardour  with  which  they  laboured  to  overturn  every  other  fcvm  of  wor* 
ship.  They  employed,  however,  for  this  purpose,  no  methods  but  such  at 
suited  the  nature  ot  religion.  By  the  force  of  powerfiil  arguments,  thej 
convinced  the  understanainsp  of  men ;  by  the  charms  of  superior  virtue, 
they  allured  and  captivated  their  hearts.  At  length  the  civil  power 
declared  in  favour  of  Christianity :  and  though  numbers,  imitating  tlie 
example  of  their  superiors,  crowded  into  the  cnurch,  many  still  adhered 
1o  their  ancient  supentitioDs.  Enntted  at  their  obstinacy,  the  ministers  of 
religion,  whose  zeal  was  stfll  unabated,  though  their  sanctity  and  virtue 
were  much  diminished,  foigot  so  far  the  nature  of  their  own  misskn,  and 
of  the  arguments  which  they  ought  to  have  employed,  that  they  aimed  the 
Imperial  power  against  these  unhappy  men,  ana  as  th^  could  ool 
•uade,  tb^  tried  to  compel  them  to  belieye. 
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At  fte  same  time,  cootio?efBies  concemiDr  articles  of  &ith  multiplied^ 
from  Tarioos  causes,  among  Christians  themselves,  and  the  same  miballowea 
weapons  which  had  at  fint  been  used  aeainst  the  enemies  of  their  reli- 
gion, were  tuned  against  each  other.  Every  zealous  disputant  endea-. 
Toured  to  interest  (he  civil  magistrate  in  his  cause,  knd  eaoi  in  his  turn 
employed  the  secular  arm  to  crush  or  to  exterminate  his  opponents.  Not 
lonr  after,  the  bishops  of  Rome  put  in  tbeir^  claim  to  mfallibilitr  in 
explaining  articles  of  faith,  and  deciding  points  in  controversy ;  and,  bold 
as  the  pretension  was,  they,  by  theur  artinces  and  perseverance,  imposed 
on  the  credulity  of  mankind,  and  brought  them  torecocpaise  it.  To 
doubt  or  to  deny  any  doctrine  to  which  th^e  unerring  instructers  had 
^ven  the  sanction  of  tneir  approbation,  was  held  to  be  not  only  a  resisting 
of  truth,  but  an  act  of  rebehion  against  their  sacred  authority ;  and  the 
secular  power,  of  which  by  various  arts  they  had  acquired  the  absolute 
direction,  was  instantly  employed  to  avenge  both. 

Thus  Europe  had  been  accustomed,  durinr  many  centuries,  to  see  spe- 
culative (pinions  propa^ted  or  defended  by  force ;  the  charity  and  mutual 
forbearance  whicn  Cnnstianity  recommends  with  so  much  warmth^  were 
Ibigotten,  the  sacred  riehts  of  conscience  and  of  iHivate  judgment  were 
unheard  of,  and  not  orSy  the  idea  of  toferation,  but  even  the  word  itself, 
in  the  sense  now  affixed  to  it,  was  unknown.  A  right  to  extirpate  error 
by  force  was  universally  allowed  to  be  the  prerogative  of  suca  as^  pos- 
sessed the  knowledge  of  truth ;  and  as  each  party  of  Christians  believed 
that  they  had  got  possession  of  this  invaluable  attainment,  they  all  claimed 
and  exercised,  as  far  as  they  were  able,  the  rights  which  it  was  supposed 
to  convey.  The  Roman  catholics,  as  their  sjrstem  rested  on  the  decisions 
of  an  infallible  judge,  never. doubted  that  tnith  was  on  their  side,  and 
openly  called  on  the  civil^  power  to  repel  the  impious  and  heretical  inno- 
vators who  had  risen  up  against  it.  Tne  protestants,  no  less  confident  that 
their  doctrine  was  welt  founded,  required,  with  equal  ardour,  the  princes 
of  their  party  to  check  such  as  presumed  to  impugn  it.  Luther,  Calvin^ 
Cranmer,  Knox,  the  founders  of  the  reformed  cnurch  in  theur  respective 
countries,  as  far  as  they  had  power  and  opportunity,  inflicted  the  same 
punishments  upon  such  as  cafled  in  question  any  article  in  their  creedi, 
which  were  denounced  against  their  own  disciples  by  the  church  of  Rome. 
To  their  followers,  and  perhaps  to  their  opponents,  it  would  have  appeared 
a  system  of  diffidence  in  the  goodness  of  their  cause,  or  an  acknowledge 
ment  that  it  was  not  well  founded,  if  they  had  not  employed  in  its  defence 
all  those  means  which  it  was  supposed  truth  had  a  right  to  employ. 

It  was  towards  the  close  of  tn«^  seventeenth  centuiy,  before  toieratiofK 
under  its  present  form,  was  admitted  first  into  the  republic  of  the  United 
Provinces,  and  from  thence  introduced  into  England.  Long  experience 
of  the  calamities  flowing  from  mutual  persecution,  the  influence  of  free 
government,  the  light  and  humanity  acquired  by  the  pro^ss  of  science, 
together  with  the  prudence  and  autnority  of  the  civil  magistrate,  were  all 
requisite  in  order  to  establish  a  relation,  so  repugnant  to  the  id^as  which 
all  the  different  sects  had  adopted^  from  mistaken  conceptions  ^onceminr 
the  nature  of  religion  and  the  ri^ts  of  truth,  or  which  all  of  diem  had 
derived  from  the  erroneous  maxims  established  by  the  church  of  Rome. 

The  recess  of  Augsbutg,  it  is  evident,  was  founded  on  no  such  liberal 
and  enlaiged  sentiments  concerning  freedom  of  reltt^ous'  inquiiy.  or  the 
nature  of  toleration.  It  was  nothiiw^  more  than  a  scheme  of  pacincation, 
which  political  consideratioos  alone  bad  suggested  to  the  contending  par- 
ties, and  regard  for  their  mutual  tranquillity  and  safety  had  rendered  neces- 
sary. Of  mis  there  can  be  no  stronger  proof  than  an  article  in  the  recess 
itself,  by  which  the  benefits  of  the  pacification  are  declared  to  extend  only 
to  the  catholics  on  the  one  side,  and  to  such  as  adhered  to  the  confession 
of  Augsbuig  OD  the  other.    The  followers  of  Zuinglius  and  Calvin  remain^ 
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edf  in  consequence  of  that  exclusion,  without  anj  piotedioi  from  the  ngixir 
of  the  laws  denounced  against  heretics.  Nor  did  they  obtain  any  legaJ 
security,  until  the  treaty  of  Westphalia,  near  a  century  aAer  this  period, 
provided,  that  they  should  be  admitted  to  eiyoy,  in  as  ample  a  manner  a« 
the  Lutherans,  all  the  advantages  and  protection  which  the  recess  of  Amp- 
burg  affords. 

But  if  the  followers  of  Luther  were  highly  pleased  with  the  security 
which  they  acquired  by  this  recess,  such  as  adhered  to  the  ancient  system 
had  no  less  reason  to  lie  satisfied  with  that  article  in  it,  which  preserved 
entire  to  the  Roman  catholic  church  the  benefices  of  such  ecclesiastics  as 
should  hereafter  renounce  it  doctrines.  This  artide,  known  in  Geimany 
by  the  name  of  the  EkcUwu.  ical  Rcservationf  was  apparently  so  confonn- 
able  to  the  idea  and  to  the  rights  of  an  established  church»  and  it  seemed 
so  eauitabie  to  prevent  revenues,  which  had  been  originally  appropriated 
for  the  maintenance  of  persons  attached  to  a  certain  system,  from  being 
alienated  to  any  other  purpose,  that  the  protestants,  tbot^h  they  foresaw 
its  consequences,  were  obliged  to  relinquish  their  opposition  to  it  As  the 
Roman  catholic  princes  of  the  empire  nave  taken  care  to  see  this  article 
exactly  observed  in  eveiy  case  where  there  was  an  opportunity  of  puttii^ 
it  in  execution,  it  has  proved  the  great  barrier  of  the  Romish  cbuich  id 
Ccerman^  against  the  reformatbn;  and  as,  from  this  period,  the  same 
temptation  of  interest  did  not  allure  ecclesiastics  to  relinquish  the  estab- 
lished system,  there  have  been  few  of  that  oiden  who  have  loved  truth 
with  such  disinterested  and  ardent  afiection,  as,  tot  its  sake^  to  abandoD 
the  rich  benefices  which  they  had  in  possession. 

During  the  sitting  of  the  diet  [April  9],  Marcellus  Cervino,  cardinal  of 
St  Croce,  was  elected  ipope  in  the  room  of  Julius*  He,  in  imitation  of 
Adrian,  did  not  change  his  name  on  being  exalted  to  the  papal  chair.  As 
he  equalled  that  pontiff  in  purity  of  intention,  while  he  excelled  him  much 
m  the  arts  of  government,  and  still  more  in  knowledge  of  the  state  and 
^nius  of  the  papal  court ;  as  he  had  capacity  to  discern  what  refoimation 
It  needed,  as  well  as  what  it  could  bear ;  such  regulations  were  expected 
iram  his  virtue  and  wisdom,  as  would  have  removed  manv  of  its  grossest 
and  most  flagrant  comiptions,  and  have  contributed  towaros  reconciling  to 
the  church  such  as,  from  indignation  at  these  enormities,  had  abandoned 
its  commuraon.t  fiut  this  excellent  pontiff  was  only  shown  to  the  churefa, 
and  immediately  snatched  away.  The  confinement  in  the  conclave  bad 
itnpaired  his  health,  and  the  fatigue  of  tedious  ceremonies  upon  his  accee- 
sbn,  together  with  too  uitense  and  anxious  application  of  mind  to  the 
schemes  of  improvement  which  he  meditated,  exhausted  so  entirely  the 
vigour  of  his  feeble  constitution,  that  he  sickeoed  on  the  twelfth,  and  died 
on  the  twentieth  day  after  his  election.* 

All  the  refinements  in  artifice  and  intrkue*  peculiar  to  conclaves,  were 
displayed  in  that  which  was  held  for  electing  a  succeasor  to  Marcellus : 
the  cardinals  of  the  Imperial  and  French  factions  labouringt  with  equal 
ardour,  to  gain  the  necessaiy  number  of  sufoges  for  ooa  d  their  own 
party.  £ut,  after  a  struggle  of  no  ]oag  duration,  tfaqugh  conducted  with 
all  the  warmth  and  eagerness  natural  to  men  contending  for  so  great  an 
object,  th^  united  in  aioosing  John  Peter  Canfti  [May  23],  the  eldest 
member  of  the  sacred  college,  and  the  son  of  count  Montorio^  a  nohlenan 
of  an  illustrious  family  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples.  The  address  and  influ- 
ence of  cardinal  Famese,  who  favoured  his  pretensions,  Carafib*«  awa 
merit,  and  perhaps  his  great  age,  which  soothed  aU  the  djsapjwinted  Ga»* 
didates  with  the  near  prospect  of  a  new  vacan^»  ooncuined  in  biJnging 
i^xxit  this  roeedy  union  of  sufeges.  In  order  to  testify  his  respeot  for  the 
memoiy  oiPaul  UL  by  whom  he  had  been  creaftad  cardinaJ,  as  well  «a 
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his  gratitude  to  the  family  of  Famese,  he  assumed  the  name  of  Paul  dM 
Fourth. 

The  choice  of  a  prelate  of  such  a  singular  character,  and  who  had  long 
iield  a  course  extremely  different  from  Uiat  which  usually  led  to  the  dig- 
nity now  conferred  upon  htm>  filled  the  Italians,  who  had  nearest  access  to 
observe  his  manners  and  deportment,  with  astonishment,  and  kept  them  in 
suspense  and  solicitude  witn  regard  to  bis  future  conduct.  Paul,  though 
bom  in  a  rank  of  life  which,  without  any  other  merit,  m%ht  have  secured 
to  him  the  highest  ecclesiastical  preferments,  had,  from  his  eariy  years, 
applied  to  stucfy  with  all  the  assiduity  of  a  man  who  had  nothing  but  his 
personal  attainments  to  render  him  conspicuous.  By  means  of  ^is,  he  not 
only  acquired  profound  skill  in  scholastic  theology,  but  added  to  that  a 
considerable  knowledge  of  the  learned  languages  and  of  polite  literature, 
the  study  of  which  had  been  lately  revived  in  Itafy,  and  was  pursued  at 
this  time  with  great  ardour.  His  mind,  however,  naturally  gloomy  and 
severe,  was  more  formed  to  imbibe  the  sour  spirit  of  the  former,  than  to 
receive  any  tincture  of  elegance  or  liberality  of  sentiment  from  the  latter ; 
so  that  he  acquired  rather  the  qualities  and  passions  of  a  recluse  ecclesi- 
astic, than  the  talents  necessary  for  the  conduct  of  great  affairs.  Accord- 
ingly, when  he  entered  into  orders,  although  several  rich  benefices  were 
bestowed  upon  him,  and  he  was  early  employed  as  nuncio  in  different 
courts,  he  ioon  became  disgusted  with  that  course  of  life,  and  lar^ished 
to  be  in  a  situaticm  more  suited  to  his  taste  and  temper.  With  this  view, 
he  res^ned  at  once  all  his  ecclesiastical  preferments ;  and  having  instituted 
an  order  of  regular  priests,  whom  he  denominated  Theatines,  from  the 
name  of  the  archbishopric  which  he  had  held,  he  associated  himself  as  a 
member  of  their  fraternity,  conformed  to  all  the  rigorous  rules  to  which  he 
had  subjected  them,  and  preferred  the  solitude  of  a  monastic  life,  with  the 
honour  of  being  the  founder  of  a  new  order,  to  all  the  great  objects  which 
the  court  of  Rome  presented  to  his  ambition. 

In  this  retreat  be  remained  for  many  years,  until  Paul  III.,  induced  by 
the  fame  of  his  sanctity  and  knowledge,  called  him  to  Rome,  in  order  to 
consult  with  him  concerning  the  measures  which  might  be  most  proper  and 
effectual  for  suppressing  heresy,  and  re-establishing  the  ancient  authority 
of  the  church.  Having  thus  allured  him  from  his  solitude,  the  pope,  partly 
by  his  entreaties,  and  partly  by  his  authority,  prevailed  on  him  to  accept 
of  a  cardinal's  hat,  to  reassume  the  benefices  which  he  had  resigned,  and 
to  return  again  into  the  usual  path  of  ecclesiastical  ambition  which  he 
seemed  to  have  relinquished.  But,  during  two  successive  pontificates, 
under  the  first  of  which  the  court  of  Rome  was  the  most  artful  and  inter- 
ested, and  under  the  second  the  most  dissolute  of  any  In  Europe,  Carafi^ 
retained  his  monastic  austerity.  He  was  an  avowed  and  bitter  enemy  not 
only  of  all  innovation  in  opinion,  but  of  every  irregularity  in  practice ;  he 
was  the  chief  instrument  m  establishing  the  formidable  and  ooious  tn'bunal 
of  the  inquisition  in  the  papal  territories ;  he  appeared  a  violent  advocate 
on  all  occasions  for  the  jurisdiction  and  discipline  of  the  church,  and  a 
severe  censurer  of  eveiy  measure  which  seemed  to  flow  from  motives  of 
policy  or  interest,  rather  than  from  zeal  for  the  honour  of  the  ecclesiastical 
order,  and  the  dignity  of  the  holy  see.  Under  a  prelate  of  such  a  chamc- 
ter,  the  Roman  courtiers  expected  a  severe  and  violent  pontificate,  during 
which  the  principles  of  sound  policy  would  be  sacrificed  to  the  narrow 
prejudices  of  priestly  zeal ;  while  the  people  of  Rome  were  apprehensive 
of  seeing  the  sordid  and  forbidding  rigour  of  monastic  manners  substituted 
in  place  of  the  gayety  or  magnificence  to  which  they  had  long  been  accus- 
tomed in  the  papal  court.  These  apprehensions  Paul  was  extremely  soli- 
citous to  remove.  At  bis  first  entrance  upon  the  administration,  Ke  laid 
aside  that  austerity  which  had  hitherto  distinguished  his  person  and  family, 
and  when  the  master  of  his  household  inquired  in  what  manner  he  would 
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cfaoofe  to  live,  he  haughtily  replied,'^ As  becomes  a  great  priDce."  Ht 
ordered  the  ceremony  of  his  coronation  to  be  conducted  with  more  than 
usual  pomp ;  and  endeavoured  to  render  himself  popular  by  several  acts 
of  liberality  and  indulgence  towards  the  inhabitants  ot  Rome.* 

His  natural  severity  of  temper,  however,  would  have  soon  returned  upoa 
him,  and  would  have  justified  the  conjectures  of  the  courtiers,  as  well  as 
the  fears  of  the  people,  if  he  had  not,  immediately  aAer  his  election,  caUed 
to  Rome  two  of  his  nephews,  the  sons  of  his  brotner  the  count  of  Mootorio. 
The  eldest  he  promoted  to  be  governor  of  Rome.  The  youngest,  who 
had  hitherto  served  as  a  soldier  m  fortune  in  the  armies  of  Spain  or  France, 
and  whose  disposition  as  well  as  manners  were  still  more  foreign  from  the 
clerical  cUarac*?^  than  his  profession,  he  created  a  cardinal,  and  appointed 
him  legate  of  Bologna,  the  second  office  in  power  and  dignity  vvhich  a 
pope  can  bestow.  These  marks  of  favour,  no  less  sudden  than  extrava- 
gant, he  accompanied  with  the  most  unbounded  confidence  and  attach^ 
ment,  and  foigetting  all  his  former  severe  maxims,  he  seemed  to  have  no 
other  object  than  the  aggrandizement  of  his  nephews.  Their  ambition, 
unfortunately  for  Paul,  was  too  aspiring  to  be  satisfied  with  any  moderate 
acqubition.  They  had  seen  the  family  of  Medici  raised  by  the  interest 
of  the  popes  of  tliat  house  to  supreme  power  in  Tuscany ;  raul  III.  had, 
by  his  abilities  and  address,  secured  the  dutchies  of  Parma  and  Placentta 
to  the  family  of  Famese.  They  aimed  at  some  establishment  for  them- 
selves, no  less  considerable  and  mdependent ;  and  as  they  could  not  expect 
that  the  pope  would  carry  his  indulgence  towards  them  so  far  as  to  secu- 
larize any  part  of  the  patrimony  otthe  church,  they  had  no  prospect  of 
attaining  what  they  wished,  but  by  dismembering  the  Imperial  dominions 
in  Italy,  in  hopes  of  seizing  some  portion  of  them.  This  alone  thejr  would 
have  deemed  a  sufficient  reason  for  sowing  the  seeds  of  discord  between 
their  uncle  and  the  emperor. 

But  cardinal  Caraffa  had,  besides,  private  reasons  which  filled  him  with 
hatred  and  enmity  to  the  emperor.  While  he  served  in  the  Spanish  troops 
.he  had  not  received  such  marks  of  honour  and  distinction  as  he  thought 
due  to  his  birth  and  merit.  Disgusted  with  this  ill  usaee,  he  had  abruptly 
quitted  the  Imperial  service ;  and  entering  into  that  of  France,  he  had  no< 
only  met  with  such  a  reception  as  soothecThis  vanibr,  and  attached  him  to 
the  French  interest,  but  by  contracting  an  intimate  friendship  with  Strozzi, 
who  commanded  the  French  army  in  Tuscany,  he  had  imoibed  a  mortal 
antipathy  to  the  emperor  as  the  great  enemy  to  the  liberty  and  independence 
of  the  Italian  states.    Nor  was  the  pope  himself  indisposed  to  receive  im- 

Eressions  unfavourable  to  the  emperor.  The  opposition  given  to  his  electioB 
y  the  cardinals  of  the  Imperial  faction,  lef^  m  his  mind  deep  resentment, 
which  was  heightened  by  the  remembrance  of  ancient  injuries  from  Charies 
or  his  ministers. 

Of  this  his  nephews  took  advantage,  and  employed  various  devices,  in 
order  to  exasperate  him  beyond  a  possibility  of  reconciliation.  They  ag- 
gravaied  eve^  circumstance  which  could  be  deemed  any  indication  of  the 
emperor's  dissatisfaction  with  his  promotion :  they  read  to  him  an  inter- 
cepted letter,  in  which  Charles  taxed  the  cardinals  of  his  party  with  negli- 
gence or  incapacity  in  not  having  defeated  Paul's  election :  they  pretended, 
at  one  time,  to  have  discovered  a  conspiracy  formed  by  the  Imperial 
minister  and  Cosmo  di  Medici  against  the  pope^s  life ;  they  alarmed  hiori, 
at  another,  with  accounts  of  a  plot  for  assassinating  themselves.  By  these 
artifices,  they  kept  his  mind,  which  was  naturally  violent,  and  become 
suspicious  from  old  age,  in  such  perpetual  agitation,  as  precipitated  him 
into'measures  which  otherwise  he  would  have  been  the  first  person  to  coo- 
demikt    He  seized  some  of  the  cardinals  who  were  most  attached  to  the 
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«mperor,  and  confined  Ihem  in  the  castle  of  St.  Angelo ;  he  persecuted  the 
Colonnas  and  other  Roman  barons,  the  ancient  retainers  to  the  Imperial 
faction,  with  the  utmost  severity ;  and  discovering  on  all  occasions,  his 
distrust  fear,  or  hatred  of  the  emperor,  he  began  at  last  to  court  the  friend- 
ship of  the  French  king,  and  seemed  willing  to  throw  himself  absolutely 
upon  him  for  support  and  protection. 

This  was  the  very  point  to  which  his  nephews  wished  to  bripr  him,  as 
most  favourable  to  their  ambitious  schemes ;  and  as  the  accomplidment  of 
these  depended  on  their  uncle's  life,  whose  advanced  a^e  did  not  admit  ol 
losing  a  moment  unnecessarily  in  negotiations,  instead  oftreating  at  second- 
hand with  the  French  ambassador  at  Rome,  they  prevailed  on  the  pope  to 
despatch  a  person  of  confidence  directly  to  the  court  of  France,  with  such 
overtures  on  his  part  as  they  hoped  would  not  be  rejected.  He  proposed 
an  alliance  offensive  and  delensive  between  Henry  and  the  pope ;  that  ther 
should  attack  the  dutchy  of  Tuscany  and  the  kingdom  of  Naples  witn 
their  united  forces ;  and  if  their  arms  should  prove  successful,  that  the 
ancient  republican  form  of  government  should  be  re-established  in  the 
former,  and  tbe  investiture  ot  the  latter  should  oe  granted  to  one  of  the 
French  king's  sons,  after  reserving  a  certain  territoiy  which  should  be 
annexed  to  the  patrimony  of  the  church,  together  with  an  independent  and 
princely  establishment  for  each  of  the  pope's  nephews. 

The  king,  allured  by  these  specious  prqjects,  gave  a  most  favourable 
audience  to  the  envoy.  But  when  the  matter  was  proposed  in  council, 
ithe  constable  Montmorency,  whose  natural  caution  and  aversion  to  daring 
enterprises  increased  with  age  and  experience,  remonstrated  with  great 
vehemence  against  the  alliance.  He  put  Heniy  in  mind  how  fatal  to  France 
every  expedition  into  Italy  had  been  during  three  successive  reigns,  and  if 
such  an  enterprise  had  proved  too  great  for  the  nation  even  when  its 
stren^h  and  finances  were  entire,  there  was  no  reason  to  hope  for  success, 
if  it  should  be  attempted  now,  when  both  were  exhausted  by  extraordinanr 
efforts  during  wars,  which  had  lasted,  with  little  interruption,  almost  half 
a  centuiy.  He  represented  the  manifest  imprudence  of  entering  into 
engagements  with  a  pope  of  fourscore,  as  any  system  which  rested  on  no 
better  foundation  than  his  life,  must  be  extremely  precarious,  and  upon  the 
event  of  his  death,  which  could  not  be  distant,  the  face  of  things,  together 
with  the  inclination  of  the  Italian  states,  must  instantly  change,  and  the 
whole  weight  of  tbe  war  be  left  upon  the  king  alone.  1  o  these  considera- 
tions he  added  the  near  prospect  which  they  now  had  of  a  final  accommo- 
dation with  the  emperor,  who,  having  taken  the  resolution  of  retiring  from 
the  world,  wished  to  transmit  his  kingdoms  in  peace  to  his  son ;  and  he 
concluded  with  representing;  the  absolute  certainty  of  drawii^  the  arms 
of  England  upon  France,  it  it  should  appear  that  the  re-establishment  of 
tranquillity  in  Europe  was  prevented  by  the  ambition  of  its  monarch. 

These  arguments,  weighty  in  themselves,  and  urged  by  a  minister  of 
great  authority,  would  probably  have  determined  the  king  to  decline  any 
connection  wjth  the  pope.  But  the  duke  of  Guise,  and  his  brother  the 
cardinal  of  Lorrain,  who  delighted  no  less  in  bold  and  dar^erous  under- 
takings than  Montmorency  shunned  them,  declared  warmly  lor  an  alliance 
with  the  pope.  The  cardinal  expected  to  be  intrusted  with  the  conduct 
of  the  negotiations  in  the  court  of  Kome  to  which  this  alliance  would  eive 
rise ;  the  duke  hoped  to  obtain  the  command  of  the  army  which  would  be 
appointed  to  invade  Naples ;  and  considering  themselves  as  already  in 
these  stations,  vast  projects  opened  to  their  aspiring  and  unbounded  ambi- 
tion. Their  credit,  tqg;ether  with  the  influence  of  the  king's  mistress,  the 
famous  Diana  of  Poitiers,  who  was,  at  that  time,  entirely  devoted  to  the 
interest  of  the  family  of  Guise,  more  than  counterbalanced  all  Montmorency's 
prudent  remonstrances,  and  prevailed  on  an  inconsiderate  prince  to  listen 
to  the  overtures  of  the  pope's  envoy. 
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The  cardinal  of  Lorrain,  as  he  had  expected,  was  immediately  sent  to 
Rome  ivitfa  full  powers  to  conclude  the  treatT,  and  to  concert  measures  for 
canyine  it  into  execution.  Before  he  could  reach  that  city,  the  pope, 
either  mm  reflecting  on  the  danger  and  uncertain  issue  of^all  militaiy 
operations,  or  through  the  address  of  the  Imperial  ambassador,  who  had 
been  at  great  pains  to  soothe  him,  had  not  only  be^un  to  lose  much  of  the 
ardour  with  which  he  had  commenced  the  ne^tiation  with  France,  but 
even  discovered  great  unwillingness  to  continue  it.  In  order  to  rouse  him 
from  this  fit  of  despondenc^r,  and  to  rekindle  his  former  ra^,  has  nephews 
had  recoune  to  the  arts  which  they  had  already  practised  with  so  much 
success.  They  alarmed  him  with  new  representations  of  the  emperor^s 
hostile  intentions,  with  fresh  accounts  which  they  had  received  of  threats 
uttered  against  him  by  tlie  Imperial  ministers,  and  with  new  discoveries 
which  they  pretended  to  have  made  of  conspiracies  formed,  and  just  ready 
to  take  efiCect  against  his  life. 

But  these  artifices,  having  been  fonnerly  tried,  would  not  have  operated 
a  second  time  with  the  same  force,  nor  have  made  the  impression  which 
they  wished,  if  Paul  had  not  been  excited  by  an  offence  of  that  kind 
which  he  was  least  able  to  bear.  He  received  advice  of  the  recess  of  the 
diet  of  Augsbuig,  and  of  the  toleration  which  was  thereby  granted  to  the 
protectants ;  and  this  threw  him  at  once  into  such  transports  of  passion 
against  the  emperor  and  the  kineof  the  Romans,  as  carried  him  headlong 
into  all  the  violent  measures  of  his  nephews.  Full  of  high  ideas  with 
res}>ect  to  the  papal  prerogative,  and  animated  with  the  fiercest  zeal 
against  heresy,  he  considered  the  liberty  of  deciding  concerning  relig^ious 
matters,  which  had  been  assumed  by  an  assembly  composed  diiefly 
of  laymen,  as  a  presumptuous  and.  unpardonable  encroachment  on 
that  jurisdiction  which  belonp^ed  to  him  alone;  and  rejprded  the 
indulgence  which  had  been  given  to  the  protestants  as  an  impious  act 
of  that  power  which  the  diet  had  usurped.  He  complained  loudly  of 
both  to  the  Imperial  ambassador.  He  insisted  that  the  recess  of  the  diet 
should  immediately  be  declared  illegal  and  void.  He  threatened  the 
emperor  and  king  of  the  Romans,  in  case  they  should  either  revise  or 
delay  to  gp^tify  him  in  this  particular,  with  the  severest  efiects  of  his 
vengeance.  He  talked  in  a  tone  of  authority  and  command  which  might 
have  suited  a  pontiff  of  the  twelfth  centuiy,  when  a  papal  decree  was 
sufficient  to  have  shaken,  or  to  have  overturned,  the  throne  of  the  greatest 
mooaroh  in  Europe ;  but  which  was  altogether  improper  in  that  age,  espe- 
cially when  addressed  to  the  minister  of  a  pnnce  who  had  so  often  made 
ponnflb  more  formidable  than  Paul  feel  the  weight  of  his  power.  The 
ambassador,  however,  heard  all  his  extravagant  propositions  and  menaces 
with  much  patience,  and  endeavoured  to  soothe  him,  by  putting  him  in 
mind  of  the  extreme  distress  to  which  the  emperor  had  been  reduced 
at  Inspnick,  of  the  engagements  which  he  had  come  under  to  the  protes- 
tants, in  order  to  extricate  himself,  of  the  necessity  of  fulfillii^  these,  and 
of  accommodating  his  conduct  to  the  situation  of  his  affairs.  But  wei^ty 
as  these  considerations  were,  they  made  no  impression  on  the  mind  of  the 
haughty  and  bigoted  pontiff,  who  instantly  replied  that  he  would  absolve 
him  by  his  apostolic  authority  from  those  impious  engagements,  and  even 
command  him  not  to  perform  them  ;  that  in  canying  on  the  cause  of  God 
and  of  the  church,  no  regard  ought  to  be  had  to  the  maxims  of  woridly 

erudence  and  policy ;  and  that  the  ill  success  of  the  emperor's  schemes  id 
fermany  might  justly  be  deemed  a  mark  of  the  divine  aispleasure  a^inst 
him,  on  account  of  his  having  paid  little  attention  to  the  former,  whue  he 
regulated  his  conduct  entirely  oy  the  latter.  Having  said  this;  he  turped 
from  the  ambassador  abruptly  without  waiting  for  a  reply. 

His  nephews  took  care  to  applaud  and  cherish  these  sentiments,  and 
easily  wrought  up  his  arrog^t  mind,  fraught  with  all  the  monkish  ideas 
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concenm^  the  extent  of  the  papal  8upremacjr»  to  such  a  pitch  of  resent- 
ment ag^ainst  the  house  of  Austria,  and  to  such  a  high  opinion  of  hb  own 
Eower,  that  he  talked  continually  of  his  heing  the  successor  of  those  who 
ad  deposed  kings  and  emperors ;  that  he  was  exalted  as  head  over  them 
ail,  and  would  trample  such  as  opposed  him  under  his  feet.  In  this  dis- 
position the  cardinal  of  Lorrain  found  the  pope,  and  easily  persuaded  him 
to  sign  a  treaty  [Dec  15]  which  had  for  its  object  the  rum  of  a  princet 
Against  whom  he  was  so  highly  exasperated.  The  stipulations  m  this 
treaty  were  much  the  same  as  had  been  proposed  by  the  pope's  envoy  at 
Paris  :  and  it  was  agreed  to  keep  the  whole  transaction  secret  until  their 
unitea  forces  should  be  ready  to  take  the  field.* 

During  the  negotiation  of  this  treaty  at  Rome  and  Paris,  an  event  hap 
pened  which  seemed  to  render  the  fears  that  had  given  rise  to  it  vain,  and 
the  operations  which  were  to  follow  upon  it  unnecessary.  ^  This  was  the 
emperor's  resignation  of  his  hereditary  dominions  to  his  son  Philip; 
together  with  his  resolution  to  withdraw  entirely  from  any  concern  in 
business  or  the  affairs  of  this  world,  in  order  that  be  migbt  spend  the 
remainder  of  his  days  in  retirement  and  solitude.  Though  it  requires 
neither  deep  reflection  nor  extraordinary  discernment  to  discover  that  the 
state  of  royalty  is  not  exempt  from  cares  and  disappointment;  though 
most  of  those  who  are  exalted  to  a  throne  find  solicitude,  and  satiety,  and 
disgust  to  be  their  perpetual  attendants  in  that  envied  pre-eminence  ;  yet 
to  descend  voluntarily  from  the  supreme  to  a  subordinate  station,  ana  to 
relincjuish  the  possession  of  power  in  order  to  attain  the  emoyment  of 
happiness,  seems  to  be  an  effort  too  great  for  the  human  mind.  Several 
instances,  indeed,  occur  in  history,  of  monarchs  who  have  quitted  a  throne, 
and  have  ended  their  days  in  retirement.  But  they  were  either  weak 
princes  who  took  this  resolution  rashly,  and  repented  of  it  as  soon  as  it 
was  taken ;  or  unfortunate  princes,  from  whose  nands  some  stronger  rival 
had  wrested  their  sceptre,  and  compelled  them  to  descend  with  reluctance 
into  a  private  station.  Dioclesian  is  perhaps  the' only  prince  capable  of 
holding  the  reins  of  government,  who  ever  resigned  them  from  deliberate 
choice,  and  who  continued  during  many  years  to  enjoy  the  tranquillity  of 
retirement  without  fetching  one  penitent  sigh,  or  casting  back  one  look  of 
desire,  towards  the  power  or  dignity  which  he  had  abandoned. 

No  wonder,  then,  that  Charles's  resignation  should  fill  all  Europe  with 
astonishment,  and  give  rise,  both  among  his  contemporaries,  and  among  the 
historians  of  that  period,  to  various  conjectures  concerning  the  motives 
which  determined  a  prince,  whose  ruling  passion  had  been  uniformly  the 
Jove  of  power,  at  the  age  of  fifty-six,  when  objects  of  ambition  continue 
to  operate  with  full  force  on  the  mind,  and  are  pursued  with  the  greatest 
ardour,  to  take  a  resolution  so  singular  and  unexpected.  But  white  many 
authors  have  imputed  it  to  motives  so  frivolous  and  fantastical,  as  can 
hardly  be  supposed  to  influence  any  reasonable  mind ;  while  others  hare 
imagined  it  to  oe  the  result  of  some  profound  scheme  of  policy ;  historians 
more  intelligent  and  better  informed,  neither  ascribe  it  to  caprice,  nor  search 
for  mysterious  secrets  of  state,  where  simple  and  obvious  causes  will  fullj 
account  for  the  emperor's  conduct.  Charles  had  been  attacked  early  m 
life  with  the  gout,  and  notwithstanding  all  the  precautions  of  the  most 
skilful  physicians,  the  violence  of  the  distemper  increased  as  he  advanced 
in  age,  and  the  fits  became  every  year  more  firequent,  as  well  as  more 
severe.  Not  only  was  the  vigour  of  his  constitution  broken,  but  the  iacul 
ties  of  his  mind  were  impaired  by  the  excruciating  torments  which  he 
endured.  During  the  continuance  of  the  fits,  he  was  altogether  incapable 
cf  applying  to  business,  and  even  when  they  began  to  abate,  as  it  was  only 
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at  intervals  that  he  could  attend  to  what  was  senous,  he  gave  up  a  grpnt 
part  of  bis  time  to  trifling  and  even  childish  occupations,  which  served  to 
relieve  or  to  amuse  his  ramd,  enfeebled  and  woni  out  with  excess  of  pain 
Under  these  circumstances,  the  conduct  of  such  afiairs  as  occurred  of 
course,  in  governing  so  many  kingdoms,  was  a  burden  more  than  sufficient : 
but  to  push  forward  and  complete  the  vast  schemes  which  the  ambition  of 
his  more  active  years  had  formed,  or  to  keep  in  view  and  cany  on  the  same 
great  system  of  policy,  extending  to  eveiy  nation  in  Europe,  and  connected 
with  the  operations  of  every  different  court,  were  functions  which  so  faF 
exceeded  his  strength,  that  they  oppressed  and  overwhelmed  his  mind. 
As  he  had  been  long  accustomed  to  view  the  business  of  every  depart- 
ment, whether  civil,  or  military,  or  ecclesiastical,  with  his  own  eyes,  and 
to  decide  concemine  it  according  to  his  own  ideas,  it  gave  him  the  utmost 
pain  when  he  felt  nis  infirmities  increase  so  fast  upon  him,  that  he  was 
obliged  to  commit  the  conduct  of  all  affairs  to  his  ministers.  He  imputed 
every  misfortune  which  befell  him,  and  eveir  miscarriage  that  happened, 
even  when  the  former  was  unavoidable  ana  the  latter  accidental,  to  his 
inability  to  take  the  inspection  of  business  himself.  He  complained  of 
his  hard  fortune,  in  being  opposed,  in  his  declining  years,  to  a  rival,  who 
was  in  the  full  vi|^ur  of  life,  and  that  while  Henry  could  take  and  exe- 
cute all  his  resolutions  in  person,  he  should  now  be  reduced,  both  in  coun- 
cil and  in  action,  to  rely  on  the  talents  and  exertions  of  other  men.  Having 
thus  grown  old  before  his  time,  he  wisely  judged  it  more  decent  to  con- 
ceal his  infirmities  in  some  solitude,  than  to  expose  them  any  longer  to  the 
public  eje ;  and  prudently  determined  not  to  forfeit  the  Came,  or  lose  tlie 
acquisitions  of  his  better  years,  by  struggling,  with  a  vain  obstinacy,  to 
retain  the  reins  of  government,  when  he  was  no  longer  able  to  hold  them 
with  steadiness,  or  to  guide  them  with  address.* 

fiut  though  Charles  had  revolved  this  scheme  in  his  mind  for  several 
years,  and  had  communicated  it  to  his  sisters  the  dowager  queens  of  France 
and  Hungary,  who  not  only  approved  of  his  intention,  but  offered  to 
accompany  him  to  whatever  place  of  retreat  he  should  choose ;  sevend 
things  naa  hitherto  prevented  his  carrying  it  into  execution.  He  could  not 
think  of  loading  his  son  with  the  government  of  so  many  kinc^doms,  until 
he  should  attain  such  maturity  of  age,  and  of  abilities,  as  wouio  enable  him 
to  sustain  that  weighty  burden.  But  as  Philip  had  now  reached  bis 
twenty-eighth  year,  ana  had  been  early  accustomed  to  business,  for  which 
he  discovered  bo^  inclination  and  capacity,  it  can  hardly  be  imputed  to 


about  to  abandon.  His  mother*s  situation  had  been  another  obstruction  in 
his  way.  For  aJthough  she  had  continued  almost  filly  years  in  confine- 
ment, and  under  the  same  disorder  of  mind  which  concern  for  her  hus- 

^  Don  Levenae,  in  bis  memoira  of  cardinal  Oranvelle,  gives  a  reason  for  the  emperor's  resigna- 
tion, wbicli,  as  far  as  I  recollect,  is  not  mentioned  bv  any  otber  historian,  lie  says,  tliat  ilie  emperor 
having  ceded  the  government  of  the  kiiudomof  Naples  and  the  dutchy  of  Miisn  to  his  son,  uma 
his  marriage  with  the  queen  of  England;  Philip,  not  withstanding  tlie  advice  and  entreaties  or  his 
father,  removed  most  of  the  ministers  and  offices  whom  he  had  emploved  in  those  countries,  and 
appointed  creatures  of  his  own,  to  fill  the  places  which  they  held.  That  be  aspired  openly,  and  with 
little  delicacy,  to  obtain  a  share  in  the  administration  of  afikira  In  the  Low-CoondlesL  That  he 
•udeavoured  to  thwart  the  emperor's  measures,  ond  to  limit  his  authority,  behaving  towards  him 
sometimes  with  inattention,  and  somoUmcs  with  haughtiness.  That  Charles  finding  that  he  must 
either  3ridd  on  every  occasion  to  bis  son,  or  openly  contend  with  him,  in  order  to  avoid  either  of 
these,  which  were  both  disagreeable  and  mortifying  to  a  father,  he  took  the  resolution  of  resigiiinK 
Ills  crowns,  and  of  retiring  from  the  world,  vol.  i.  p.  24,  ice.  Don  Levesque  derived  bis  information 
concerning  these  curious  fkcts,  which  he  relates  very  briefly,  from  the  original  papeis  of  cardinal 
Granvdle.  But  as  that  vast  collection  of  papery  which  has  been  preserved  and  airanced  by  M. 
rabb^  Boizot  nf  Besancon,  though  one  of  the  most  valuable  historical  monuments  of  the  fiztnnth 
century,  and  which  cannot  fail  of  throwing  much  light  on  the  traasacUnas  of  Charles  V^  is  not 
pMbllsbedf  I  cannot  determine  what  degree  of  credit  should  be  given  to  this  aecoiuit  of  Ciarim% 
resignation.    I  have  Uiercfore  taken  no  notice  of  U  in  relating  thbi  eveat. 
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band's  death  had  brought  upon  her,  yet  the  government  of  Spain  was  stiJl 
invested  in  her  jointly  with  the  emperor;  her  name  was  inserted  toeether 
with  his  in  all  the  public  instruments  issued  in  that  kingdom ;  ana  such 
was  the  fond  attachment  of  the  Spaniards  to  her,  that  they  would  probably 
have  scrupled  to  recognise  Philip  as  their  sovereign,  unless  she  had  con- 
sented to  assume  him  as  her  partner  on  the  throne.  Her  utter  incapacity 
for  business  rendered  it  impossible  to  obtain  her  consent.  But  her  death, 
which  happened  this  year,  removed  this  difficulty ;  and  as  Charles,  upon 
that  event,  became  sole  monarch  of  Spain,  it  lef\  the  succession  open  to  his 
son.  The  war  with  France  had  likewise  been  a  reason  for  retaining  the 
administration  of  affairs  in  his  own  hand,  as  he  was  extremely  solicitous  to 
have  terminated  it,  that  he  might  have  given  up  his  kin«;doms  to  bis  son  at 
peace  with  all  the  world.  But  as  Henry  had  discovered  no  disposition  to 
close  with  any  of  his  overtures,  and  had  even  rejected  proposals  of  peace^ 
which  were  equal  and  moderate,  in  a  tone  that  seemed  to  mdlcate  a  fixed 
purpose  of  continuing  hostilities,  he  saw  that  it  was  vain  to  wait  longer 
in  expectation  of  an  event,  which,  however  desirable,  was  altogether 
uncertain. 

As  this,  then,  appeared  to  be  the  proper  juncture  for  executiner  the  scheme 
which  he  had  long  meditated,  Charles  resolved  to  resien  his  Kingdoms  tf 
his  son,  with  a  solemnity  suitable  to  the  importance  of  me  transaction,  and 
to  perform  this  last  act  of  sovereignty  with  such  formal  pomp,  as  miffht 
leave  a  lasting  impression  on  the  mindls  not  only  of  his  subjects  but  of  his 
successor.  With  this  view  he  called  Philip  out  of  England,  where  the 
peevish  temper  of  his  queen»  which  increased  with  her  despair  of  having 
issue,  rendered  him  extremely  unhappy;  and  the  Jealousy  of  the  English 
left  him  no  hopes  of  obtaining  the  direction  ol  their  afl^irs.  Having 
assembled  the  otates  of  the  Low-Countries  at  Brussels,  on  the  twrenty-fifth 
of  October,  Charles  seated  himself,  for  the  last  time,  in  the  chair  of  state, 
on  one  side  of  which  was  placed  his  son,  and  on  the  other  hb  sister,  the 
Queen  of  Hungry,  regent  of  the  Netherlands,  with  a  splendid  retinue  of 
me  princes  of  the  empire  and  erandees  of  Spain  standir^  behind  him. 
The  president  of  the  council  of  Flanders,  by  nis  comraano,  explained,  in 
a  few  words,  his  intention  in  calling  this  extraordinary  meeting  of  the 
States.  He  then  read  the  instrument  of  resignation,  by  which  Charles 
surrendered  to  his  son  Philip  all  his  territories,  jurisdiction,  and  authority  in 
the  Low-Countries,  absolving  his  subjects  there  from  their  oath  of  alle- 
giance to  him,  which  he  required  them  to  transfer  to  Philip  his  lawful  heir, 
and  to  serve  him  witn  the  same  loyalty  and  zeal  which  they  had  mani- 
fested, during  so  loq^  a  course  of  years,  in  support  of  his  government  ^ 

Charles  then  rose  Irom  his  seat,  and  leaning  on  the  shoulder  of  the  prince 
of  Orai^e,  because  he  was  unable  to  stand  without  support,  he  addressed 
himself  to  the  audience,  and  from  a  paper  which  he  held  in  his  hand,  in 
order  to  assist  his  memory,  he  recounted,  with  dignity,  but  without  osten- 
tation, all  the  great  things  which  he  had  undertaken  and  performed  since 
the  commencement  of  his  administration.  He  observed,  that  from  the 
seventeeth  year  of  his  age,  he  had  dedicated  all  his  thoughts  and  attention 
to  public  objects,  reserving  no  portion  of  his  time  for  me  indulgence  of 
bis  ease,  andfvery  little  for  the  enjoyment  of  private  pleasure;  that  either 
in  a  pacific  or  hostile  manner,  he  had  visited  Gennany  nine  times,  Spain 
six  times,  France  four  times,  Italy  seven  times,  the  Low-Countries  ten 
times,  England  twice,  Africa  as  oiien,  and  had  made  eleven  voyages  by 
sea ;  that  while  his  health  permitted  him  to  dischaige  his  duty,  and  the 
vigour  of  his  constitution  was  e(}ual,  in  any  degree,  to  the  arduous  office  of 
•  governing  such  extensive  dominions,  he  had  never  shunned  labour,  nor 
repined  under  fatigue ;  that  now,  when  his  health  was  broken,  and  his 
vigour  exhausted  by  the  rage  of  an  incurable  distemper,  his  ^wing  infirmi- 
tm  admonished  him  to  retire,  oor  was  he  so  food  of  reignic^i  9S  to  retain 
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the  sceptre  in  an  impotent  hand,  which  wa;i  no  loneer  able  to  protect  bis 
subjects,  or  to  secure  to  them  the  happiness  which  he  wished  tnej  should 
enjoy:  that  instead  of  a  sovereign  worn  out  with  disease,  and  scarcely  half 
aliye,  he  gave  them  one  in  the  prime  of  life,  accustomed  already  togovem^ 
and  who  adjed  to  the  vigour  of  youth  all  the  attention  and  sagacity  ol 
maturer  years ;  that  if,  during  the  course  of  a  lon^  administration,  he  had 
committed  any  material  error  in  government,  or  if,  under  the  pressure  oft 
so  many  and  great  aiiairs,  and  amidst  the  attention  which  he  had  been 
obligea  to  give  to  them,  he  had  either  neglected  or  injured  any  of  his  sub* 
jects,  he  now  implored  their  forgiveness ;  that,  for  his  part,  he  should  ever 
retain  a  e^teful  sense  of  their  fidelity  and  attachment,  and  would  can^ 
the  remembrance  of  it  along  with  him  to  the  place  of  his  retreat,  as  his 
sweetest  consolation,  as  well  as  the  best  reward  for  all  his  services,  and  in 
his  last  prayers  to  Almighty  God  would  pour  forth  his  most  earnest  peti- 
tions for  their  welfare. 

Then  turning  towards  Philip,  who  fell  on  his  knees  and  kissed  his 
Other's  hand,  'uf,"  says  he,  ^*  I  had  left  you  by  death  this  rich  inheritance, 
to  which  I  have  made  such  large  additions,  some  regard  would  have  been 
justly  due  to  my  memory  on  that  account;  but' now,  when  I  voluntarily 
resign  to  you,  what  1  might  have  still  retained,  I  may  well  expect  tlie 
warmest  expressions  of  thanks  on  your  part.  With  these,  however,  I  dis- 
pense, and  shall  consider  your  concern  for  the  welfare  of  your  subjects, 
and  jour  love  of  them,  as  tne  best  and  most  acceptable  testfroony  of  your 
gratitude  to  me.  It  is  in  your  power,  by  a  wise  and  virtuous  adminbtratioii» 
tojustify  the  extraordinary  proof  which  I,  this  day,  eive  of  my  paternal 
afiection,  and  to  demonstrate  that  ^ou  are  worthy  of  tne  confidence  which 
I  repose  in  you.  Preserve  an  inviolable  regard  for  religion;  maintain  the 
catholic  faith  in  its  purity;  let  the  laws  of  your  country  be  sacred  in  your 
^es ;  encroach  not  on  the  rights  and  privileges  of  your  people ;  and  it  the 
tune  should  ever  come  when  you  shall  wish  to  enjoy  the  tranquillity  ot 
private  life,  may  you  have  a  son  endowed  with  such  qualities,  that  you 
can  resign  your  sceptre  to  him  with  as  much  satisfaction  as  I  give  up  mine 
to  you." 

As  soon  as  Charles  had  finished  this  long  address  to  his  subjects  and  to 
^ir  new  sovereign,  he  sunk  into  the  chair,  exhausted  and  ready  to  faint 
!Bvith  the  fatigue  oT  such  an  extraordinary  effort.  During  his  discourae,  the 
whole  audience  melted  into  tears,  some  from  admiration  of  his  magna- 
nimity, others  softened  by  the  expressions  of  tendenfess  towards  bis  son, 
and  of  love  to  his  people ;  and  all  were  affected  with  the  deepest  sonow 
at  losing  a  sovereign,  who,  during  his  administration,  had  distinguisbied  the 
Netherlands,  his  native  country,  with  particular  marks  of  his  regard  and 
attachment. 

Philip  then  arose  from  his  knees,  and  aAer  returning  thanks  to  his  father, 
with  a  low  and  submissive  voice,  for  the  royal  gift  which  his  unexampled 
bounty  had  bestowed  upon  him,  he  addressed  the  assemblj^  of  the  States,  and 
regretting  his  inability  to  speak  the  Flemish  language  with  such  facility  as 
to  exjpress  what  he  felt  on  this  interesting  occasion,  as  well  as  what  he 
owed  to  his  good  subjects  in  the  Netherlands,  he  begged  that  they  would 
permit  Granvelle  bishop  of  Arras  to  deliver  what  he  had  given  him  in 
charge  to  speak  in  his  name.  Granvelle,  in  a  long  discourse,  expatiated 
on  ine  zeal  with  which  Philip  was  animated  for  the  good  of  his  subjects, 
on  his  resolution  to  devote  all  his  time  and  talents  to  the  promoting  ot  theur 
happiness,  and  on  his  intention  to  imitate  his  father's  example  in  disdn- 
pushing  the  Netherlands  with  peculiar  marks  of  his  regard.  Maeis,  a 
Jawyer  of  great  eloouence,  replied,  in  the  name  of  the  States,  with  large 
professions  of  their  fidelity  and  affection  to  their  new  sovereign. 

1556.]  Then  Mary,  queen-dowager  of  Hungary,  resigned  the  regency 
with  which  she  bad  been  intrusted  by  her  brother  duiiiig  the  apace  ol 
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tw^nty-ftve  years.  Next -day  [Jan.  6.]  Philip,  in  presence  of  the  States, 
took  the  usual  oaths  to  maintain  the  rights  and  privileges  of  his  subjects ; 
and  all  the  members,  in  their  own  name,  and  in  that  of  their  constituents, 
swore  allegiance  to  him.* 

A  few  weeks  afler  this  transaction,  Charies,  in  an  assembly  no  l^ss 
splendid,  and  with  a  ceremonial  ecjually  pompous,  resigned  to  his  son  the 
crowns  of  Spain,  with  all  the  territories  depending  on  them,  both  in  the 
old  and  in  the  new  world.  Of  all  these  vast  possessions,  he  reserved 
nothing  for  himself  but  an  annual  pension  of  a  hundred  thousand  crowns^ 
to  defray  the  charges  of  his  family,  and  to  afford  him  a  small  sum  for  acls 
of  benenccnce  and  charity .f 

As  he  had  fixed  on  a  place  of  retreat  in  Spain,  hoping  that  the  diyness 
of  the  air  and  the  warmth  of  the  climate  in  that  countiy  migl^t  mitigate  the 
violence  of  his  disease,  which  had  been  much  increased  by  the  moisture 
of  the  air  and  the  rigour  of  the  winters  in  the  Netherlands,  he  was  extremely 
impatient  to  embark  for  that  kingdom,  and  to  disengage  himself  entirely 
from  business,  which  be  found  to  be  impossible  while  he  remained  in  Brus- 
sels, fiut  his  physicians  remonstrated  so  strongly  against  his  venturing  to 
sea  at  that  cold  and  boisterous  season  of  Ibe  year,  that  he  consented,  though 
with  reluctance,  to  put  off  his  voyage  for  some  months. 

By  yieldii^  to  their  entreaties,  he  had  the  satisfaction,  before  he  left  the 
Low-Countries,  of  taking  a  considerable  step  towards  a  peace  with  France, 
which  he  ardently  wished  for,  not  only  on  his  son's  account,  but  that  he 
m^ht  have  the  merit,  when  quitting  the  world,  of  re-establishing  that  tran- 
aunlity  in  Europe,  which  he  had  banished  out  of  it  almost  from  the  time 
that  he  had  assumed  the  administration  of  afiairs.  Previous  to  his  resigna- 
tion, commissioners  had  been  appointed  by  him  and  by  the  French  king, 
in  order  to  treat  of  an  exchange  of  prisoners.  In  their  conference  at  the 
Abbey  of  Vancelles,  near  Cambray,  an  expedient  was  accidentally  proposed 
for  terminating  hostilities  between  the  contending  monarchs,  by  a  long 
truce,  during  the  subsistence  of  which,  and  without  discussing  their  respec- 
tive claims,  each  should  retain  what  was  now  in  his  possession.  Charles, 
sensible  how  much  his  kingdoms  were  exhausted  by  the  expensive  and 
almost  continual  wars  in  which  his  ambition  had  engaged  him,  and  eager 
to  g^in  for  his  son  a  short  interval  of  peace,  that  he  might  establish  himself 
.firmly  on  his  throne,  declared  warmly  for  closing  with  the  overture,  though 

*  Godlereui  Bdatio  Abdlcationii  Car.  V.  sp.  GoMaat  PoliU  Imper.  p.  377.    Btrada  de  B«Ilo 
B«lCloo,Ub.i.  p.5. 

t  Theemperor'8  resignation  is  an  event  not  only  of  inch  Importance,  but  of  sacta  a  nature,  that  the 
preeiM  date  of  it,  one  vrould  aspect,  tbould  have  been  aaceitained  by  bittorlani  with  the  greatest 
■eeuracy.    There  is,  however,  an  amazing  and  an  unaccountable  diversity  among  tbem  with 
regard  to  this  point    AU  agree,  that  Uie  deed  by  which  Chu-iefl  transferred  to  his  son  his  dominions 
in  the  Netherlands,  bears  date  at  Brussels  the  25th  of  October.    Sandoval  Axes  on  the  9Bth  of  Octo 
ber  as  the  day  on  which  the  ceremony  of  resignation  liappeoed,  and  lie  was  present  at  tlie  transac- 
tfoo,  vol  ii.  p.  593.    GodJeveus.  wlw  published  a  treatise  de  Abdicatione  Caroli  V.  fixes  the  public 
esremony,  as  well  as  the  date  or  the  instrument  of  resignation,  on  tlie  SSth.    Pcre  Baire,  I  know  not 
upon  what  authority,  fixesit  on  the  24th  of  November,  Hist,  d' Alem..vlU.  976.    Henera  agrees  with 
OodJeveos  in  his  account  of  this  matter,  torn.  i.  155.  as  liltewise  does  Pallavicini,  whose  authority 
with  respect  to  dates,  and  every  tbbig  where  a  minute  accuracy  ia  requisite.  Is  of  great  weight,  Hist, 
lib.  xvl.  p.  168.    Historians  diflbr  no  mbs  with  regard  to  the  day  on  wmch  Charles  resigned  the  crowa 
«f  Spain  to  his  son.    According  to  M.  de  Thou,  it  was  a  month  after  his  having  resigned  his  doml 
aloDS  in  the  Netherlands,  L  e.  about  the  SSth  of  November,  Thuan.  lib.  xvl.  p.  571.    According  to 
fiaadoval.  it  was  on  the  16th  of  January,  1556,  Band.  U.  603.    Antonio  de  Vera  agrees  with  him, 
^itome  del  Vida  del  Car.  V.  p.  110.    According  to  Pallavieinljjt  was  on  the  17ih,  Pal.  Ub.  zvi.  p. 
m.  and  with  Um  Henera  agrees,  Vida  del  D.  Felipe^m.  i.  p.  833.    But  Ferreras  fixes  It  on  the  first 
4ay  of  January,  Hist.  Oener.  tom.  ix.  p.  371.    M.  de  Beaucaire  sapposes  the  resignation  of  the  crown 
of  Spain  to  have  been  executed  a  few  days  afler  the  resignation  of  the  Netheriands.  Com.  de  Eeb. 
QwSL  p.  879.    It  is  remarkable,  that  in  the  treaty  of  truce  at  VauceUes,  though  Charles  had  made 
over  all  his  dominions  to  his  son  some  weeks  previous  to  the  conclusion  of  it.  all  the  stipulations  aro 
In  the  emperor's  name,  and  Philip  is  only  styled  king  of  England  and  Naples.    It  is  certain  Philip 
was  not  proelafaned  king  of  Castlte,  Jfce.  at  VaUadolid  sooner  than  the  S4th  of  March,  Sandov.  U.  p. 
606 ;  and  previous  to  that  ceremony,  he  did  not  choose,  it  should  Meem,  to  assume  the  title  of  king  of 
Any  of  his  Spanish  kingdoms,  or  to  perform  any  act  of  royal  jurisdiction.    In  a  deed  annexed  to  tiM 
miaty  of  tmoe,  dated  April  19,  he  assumes  the  title  of  king  of  Casdlc^frcin  the  usuaJstyie  of  Um 
fipaBlshBK>nantaslnUiat«ce^  GpcpiOlpLtoiiLiK.  Append. p.as. 

Vol.  IL-^fi 
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tnamfestly  dishonourable  as  well  as  disadrantaeeous;  and  such  was  the 
respect  dkie  to  his  wisdom  and  experience,  that  Philip,  notwithstanding  his 
unwillingness  to  purchase  peace  by  such  concessions,  did  not  presume  to 
uige  his  opinion  in  opposition  to  that  of  his  father. 

Heniy  could  not  have  hesitated  one  moment  about  giving  his  consent  to 
a  truce  on  such  conditions,  as  would  leave  him  in  quiet  possession  of  the 
greater  part  of  the  duke  of  Savoy's  dominions,  together  with  the  important 
conquests  which  he  had  made  on  the  German  frontier.  But  it  was  no  easy 
matter  to  reconcile  such  a  step  with  the  engagements  which  he  bad  come 
under  to  the  pope  in  his  late  treaty  with  him.  The  constable  Montmo- 
rency, however,  represented  in  such  a  striking  light  the  imprudence  of 
sacrificing  the  true  interests  of  his  kingdom  to  these  rash  obligations,  and 
took  such  advantage  of  the  absence  of  the  cardinal  of  Lorrain,  who  had 
seduced  the  king  into  his  alliance  with  the  Caraffas,  that  Heray,  who  was 
naturally  fluctuating  and  unsteady,  and  apt  to  be  influenced  by  the  advice 
last  given  him,  authorized  his  ambassadors  [5th  Feb.]  to  si^n  a  treaty  of 
truce  with  the  emperor  for  five  years,  on  the  terms  which  nad  been  pro- 
mised. But  that  be  might  not  seem  to  have  altogether  forgotten  his  ally 
the  pope,  who,  he  foresaw,  would  be  highly  exasperated,  he,  in  order  to 
soothe  him,  took  care  that  he  should  be  expressly  included  in  the  truce.* 

The  count  of  Lalain  repaired  to  Blois,  and  the  admiral  Coligny  to  Brus- 
sels, the  former  to  be  present  when  the  king  of  France,  and  the  latter  when 
the  emperor  and  his  son  ratified  the  treaty  and  bound  themselves  by  oath 
to  observe  it.f 

When  an  account  of  the  conference  at  Vaucelles,  and  of  the  conditions  of 
truce  which  had  been  proposed  there,  were  first  carried  to  Rome,  it  fi^ave 
the  pope  no  manner  of  disquiet.  He  trusted  so  much  to  the  honour  of  the 
French  monarch,  that  he  would  not  allow  himself  to  think  that  Henry  could 
forget  so  soon,  or  violate  so  shamefiilly,  all  the  stipulations  in  his  league 
witn  him.  He  had  such  a  high  opinion  of  the  emperor's  wisdom,  that  he 
made  no  doubt  of  his  refusira;  his  consent  to  a  truce,  on  such  unequal  terms : 
and  on  both  these  accounts  be  confidently  pronounced  that  this,  like  many 
preceding  negotiations,  would  terminate  in  nothing.  But  later  and  more 
certain  intelligence  soon  convinced  him  that  no  reasoning  in  political  affairs 
is  more  fallacious,  than,  because  an  event  is  improbable,  to  conclude  that  it 
will  not  happen.  The  sudden  and  unexpected  conclusion  of  the  truce 
filled  Paul  with  astoni^ment  and  terror.  The  cardinal  of  Lorrain  durst 
not  encounter  that  storm  of  indignation,  to  which  he  knew  that  he  should 
be  exposed  from  the  haughty  pontifi*,  who  had  so  good  reason  to  be  incensed : 
but  departing  abruptly  trom  Rome,  be  left  to  the  cardinal  Tournon  the  dif- 
ficult ^task  of  attempting  to  soothe  Paul  and  his  nephews.  They  were 
fully  sensible  of  the  perilous  situation  in  which  they  now  stood.  Bj  their 
engagements  with  France,  which  were  no  longer  secret,  they  had  highly 
irritated  Philip.  They  dreaded  the  violence  of  his  implacable  temper.  Tbti 
duke  of  Alva,  a  minister  fitted,  as  well  by  his  abilities  as  by  the  severity 
of  his  nature,  for  executing  all  Philip's  rigorous  schemes,  had  advanced  from 
Milan  to  Naples,  and  began  to  assemble  troops  on  the  frontiers  of  the  eccle- 
siastical state :  while  they,  if  deserted  by  France,  must  not  onl^  relin<|uish 
all  the  hopes  of  dominion  and  sovereignty  to  which  their  ambition  aspired, 
but  remained  exposed  to  the  resentment  of  the  Spanish  monarch,  without 
one  ally  to  protect  them  against  an  enemy  with  whom  they  were  so  little 
able  to  contend. 

Under  these  circumstances,  Paul  had  recourse  to  the  arts  of  negotiation 

*  Mem.  de  Bibler,  ii.  086.    Corpi  Diplom.  torn.  ir.  App.  81. 

t  One  of  admiral  de  Cullgny^i  attend&ntB,  wbo  wrote  Uie  couit  of  Franee  an  acooimt  of  wbat  hap- 
I«ned  while  tbey  redded  at  Brunei*,  takee  notice,  aa  an  instance  of  Pbilip*s  unpoUtcnen,  that  he 
received  the  French  ambaasador  in  an  apartment  hung  with  tapeatiy,  whidi  repieaented  the  battle 
of  Pa  via,  the  manner  in  which  Francis  L  was  taken  prisoner,  his  voyage  to  Spain,  with  aU  the 
nortifying  circiunstftacea  of  hia  capUvityand  iflipriaooDWBtat  Bfaddd.    Mb.  de  Bihitr,  U.  cai. 
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and  iDtrigue,  of  which  the  papal  court  knows  well  how  to  avail  itself  in 
order  to  ward  off  any  calamity  threatened  by  an  enemy  superior  in  power. 
He  affected  to  approve  highly  of  the  truce,  as  a  happy  expedient  for  putting 
a  stop  to  the  effusion  of  Christian  blood.  He  expressed  his  warmest  wishes 
that  it  might  prove  the  forerunner  of  a  definitive  peace.  He  exhorted  the 
nvai  princes  to  embrace  this  favourable  opportunity  of  setting  on  foot  a 
negotiation  for  that  purpose,  and  offered,  as  their  common  fatner,  to  be 
mediator  between  them.  Under  this  pretext,  he  appointed  cardinal 
Rebiba  his  nuncio  to  the  court  of  Brussels,  and  his  nephew  cardinal  Caraffa 
to  that  of  Paris.  The  public  instructions  given  to  both  were  the  same ; 
that  they  should  use  their  utmost  endeavours  to  prevail  with  the  two 
monarchs  to  accept  of  the  pope's  mediation,  that,  by  means  of  it,  peace 
might  be  re-established,  and  measures  might  be  taken  for  assembling  a 
general  council.  But  under  this  specious  appearance  of  zeal  for  attaining 
objects  so  desirable  in  themselves,  and  so  becoming  his  sacred  character 
to  pursue,  Paul  concealed  very  different  intentions.  Caraffa,  besides  his 
public  instructions,  received  a  private  commission  to  solicit  the  French 
King  to  renounce  the  treaty  of  truce,  and  to  renew  his  engagements  with 
the  holy  see ;  and  he  was  empowered  to  spare  neither  entreaties,  nor 
promises,  nor  bribes,  in  order  to  gain  that  point.  This,  both  the  uncle  and 
the  nephew  considered  as  the  real  end  of  the  embassy ;  while  the  other 
served  to  amuse  the  vulgar,  or  to  deceive  the  emperor  and  his  son.  The 
cardinal,  accordingly,  set  out  instantly  for  Paris  [llth  March],  and  travelled 
with  the  greatest  expedition,  while  Rebiba  was  detained  some  weeks  at 
Rome  ;  and  when  it  became  necessary  ibr  him  to  begin  his  journey,  he 
received  secret  orders  to  protract  it  as  much  as  possible,  that  the  issue  of 
Caraffa's  negotiation  might  be  known  before  he  might  reach  Brussels,  and 
according  to  that,  proper  directions  might  be  given  to  him  with  regard  to 
the  tone  which  he  should  assume,  in  treating  with  the  emperor  and  his  son.* 
Caraffa  made  his  entrance  into  Paris  with  extraordinary  pomp :  and 
having  presented  a  consecrated  sword  to  Heniy,  as  the  protector  on  whose 
aid  the  pope  relied  in  the  present  exigency,  he  besought  him  not  to  disre* 

fard  the  entreaties  of  a  parent  in  distress,  but  to  employ  that  weapon  which 
e  gave  him  in  his  defence.  This  he  represented  not  only  as  a  duty  of 
filial  piety,  but  as  an  act  of  justice.  As  tne  pope,  from  confidence  in  the 
assistance  and  support  which  his  late  treaty  with  France  entitled  him  to 
expect,  had  taken  such  steps  as  had  irritated  the  king  of  Spain,  he  conjured 
Henry  not  to  suffer  Paul  and  his  family  to  be  crushed  under  the  weight  of 
that  resentment  which  they  had  drawn  on  themselves  merely  by  their 
attachment  to  France.  Together  with  this  ai^ument  addressed  to  his 
generosity,  he  employed  another  which  he  hoped  would  work  on  his  ambi- 
tion. He  affirmed  tnat  now  was  the  time,  when,  with  the  most  certain 
prospect  of  success,  he  mi^ht  attack  Philip's  dominions  in  Italy ;  that  the 
flower  of  the  veteran  Spanish  bands  had  perished  in  the  wars  ot  Hungary, 
Germany,  and  the  Low-Countries ;  that  tne  emperor  had  left  his  son  an 
exhausted  treasuiy,  and  kingdoms  drained  of  men ;  that  he  had  no  longer 
to  contend  with  the  abilities,  the  experience,  and  good  fortune  of  Charles, 
but  with  a  monarch  scarcely  seated  on  his  throne,  unpractised  in  com- 
mand, odious  to  many  of  the  Italian  States,  and  dreaded  by  all.  He  pro- 
mised that  the  pope,  who  had  already  levied  soldiers,  woufd  bring  a  consi- 
derable army  into  the  field,  which,  when  joined  by  a  sufficient  number  of 
French  troops,  might,  by  one  brisk  and  sudden  e^rt,  drive  the  Spaniards 
out  of  Naples,  and  add  to  the  crown  of  Firance  a  kingdom,  the  conquest  of 
which  bad  been  the  great  object  of  all  his  predecessors  during  hall  a  cen- 
tuiT,  and  the  chief  motive  of  all  their  expeditions  into  Italy. 
July  31.]  Every  word  Carafe  spoke  made  a  deep  impresskm  QnHeiii7; 

*  PlOav,  lib.  ztti.  p.  16Q,    BimeiHist.  omeform,  ij.  Ajir*  3W 
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conscious  on  the  one  hand,  that  the  pope  had  just  cause  to  reproach  him 
with  haying  violated  the  laws  not  only  of  generosity  but  of  decency,  when 
he  renounced  his  league  with  him,  and  had  agreed  to  the  truce  of  Vau- 
celles  ;  and  eager  on  the  other  hand,  not  only  to  distinguish  his  reign  by  a 
conquest  which  three  former  monarchs  had  attempted  without  success,  out 
likewise  to  acquire  an  establishment  of  such  dignity  and  value  for  one  of 
his  sons.  Reverence,  however,  for  the  oath,  by  which  he  had  so  lately 
confirmed  the  truce  of  Vaucelles ;  the  extreme  old  age  of  the  pope,  whose 
death  might  occasion  an  entire  revolution  in  the  political  system  of  ItaJy  ; 
together  with  the  representations  of  Montmorency,  who  repeated  all  the 
arguments  he  had  used  against  the  first  leasrue  with  Paul,  and  pointed  out 
the  great  and  immediate  advantages  whichTrance  derived  fiom  the  truce ; 
kept  Henry  for  some  time  in  suspense,  and  might  possibly  have  outweigh- 
ed all  QarafTa's  arguments.  But  the  cardinal  was  not  such  a  novice  in  the 
arts  of  intrigue  and  negotiation,  as  not  to  have  expedients  ready  for  re- 
moving or  surmounting  all  these  obstacles.  To  obviate  the  king  s  scitiple 
with  regard  to  his  oath,  he  produced  powers  from  the  pope,  to  absolve 
him  from  the  obligation  of  it.  By  way  of  security  against  any  daneer 
which  he  might  apprehend  from  the  pope^s  deatn,  he  enpgea  that  nis 
uncle  would  make  such  a  nomination  of  cardinals,  as  should  give  Henry 
the  absolute  command  of  the  next  election,  and  enable  him  to  place  m 
the  papal  chair  a  person  entirely  devoted  to  his  interest. 
.  In  order  to  counterbalance  the  effect  of  the  constable's  opinion  and  influ- 
ence, he  employed  not  only  the  active  talents  of  the  duke  of  Guise,  and 
the  eloquence  of  his  brother  the  cardinal  of  Lorrain,  but  the  address  of  the 
queen,  aided  by  the  more  powerful  arts  of  Diana  of  Poitiers,  who,  imfortu- 
nately  for  France,  co-operated  with  Catherine  in  this  point,  though  she 
took  pleasure,  on  almost  every  other  occasion,  to  thwart  and  mortify  her. 
They,  by  their  united  solicitations,  easily  swayed  the  kine,  who  leaned,  of 
his  own  accord,  to  that  side  towards  which  they  wished  him  to  incline. 
All  Montmorency's  prudent  remonstrances  were  disregarded  ;  the  nuncio 
absolved  Henry  from  his  oath ;  and  he  signed  a  new  les^e  with  the 
pope,  which  rekindled  the  flames  of  war  both  in  Ita^  and  in  the 
Low-Couutnes. 

As  soon  as  Paul  was  informed  by  his  nephew  that  there  was  a  fair 
prospect  of  succeeding  in  this  negotiation,  he  despatched  a  messenger 
a(\er  the  nuncio  Rebiba  [July  31],  with  orders  to  return  to  Rome,  without 
proceeding  to  Brussels.  As  it  was  now  no  longer  necessaiy  to  preserve 
that  tone  of  moderation,  which  suited  the  character  of  a  mediator,  and 
which  he  had  affected  to  assume,  or  to  put  any  farther  restraint  upon  his 
resentment  against  Philip,  he  boldly  threw  off  the  mask,  and  took  such 
violent  steps  as  rendered  a  rupture  unavoidable.  He  seized  and  impri* 
floned  the  Spanish  envoy  at  his  court.  He  excommunicated  the  Colonnas ; 
and  having  deprived  Mark  Antonio,  the  head  of  that  family,  of  the  duke 
dom  of  Paliano,  he  granted  that  dignity,  together  with  the  territoiy  annex- 
ed to  it,  to  his  nephew  the  count  of  JVlontorio.  He  ordered  a  leral 
information  to  be  presented  in  the  consistoir  of  cardinals  against  Philips 
setting  forth  that  be,  notwithstanding  the  fidelity  and  allegiance  due  by 
him  to  the  holy  see,  of  which  he  held  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  had  not 
only  afforded  a  retreat  in  his  dominions  to  the  Colonnas,  whom  the  pope 
naa  excommunicated  and  declared  rebels,  but  had  furnished  them  with 
arms,  and  was  ready  in  coniunction  with  them,  to  invade  the  ecclesiastical 
state  in  a  hostile  manner :  that  such  conduct  in  a  vassal  was  to  be  deemed 
treason  against  his  lie^  lord,  the  punishment  of  which  was  the  forfeiture 
of  his  fief.  Upon  this,  the  consistorial  advocate  requested  the  pope  to 
take  cognizance  of  the  cause,  and  to  appoint  a  day  for  hearinr  of  it,  when 
he  would  make  good  every  article  of  tne  change,  and  expect  irom  his  jus- 
tice that  sentence  which  the  heinousness  of  Philip's  crimes  merited. 
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Paul,  whose  pride  was  highly  flattered  with  the  idea  ot  tryitm  and  passiifp 
'udemeot  on  so  gfeat  a  king,  assented  to  his  request  [July  27 J,  and  as  if  it 
-laabeen  no  iess  easy  to  execute  than  to  pronounce  such  a  sentence, 
declared  that  be  would  consult  with  the  cardinals  concemiog  the  formali- 
ties requisite  in  conducting  the  trial.* 

But  while  Paul  allowed  his  pride  and  resentment  to  drive  him  on  with 
such  headlong  impetuosity,  Philip  discovered  an  amazing  moderation  on 
his  part.  He  had  been  taught  by  the  Spanish  ecclesiastics,  who  had  the 
chaj]ge  of  his  education,  a  profound  veneration  for  the  holy  see.  This 
sentiment,  which  had  been  early  infused,  ^w  up  with  him  as  he  advanced 
in  years,  and  took  full  possession  of  his  mmd,  which  was  naturally  thought- 
ful, serious,  and  prone  to  superstition.  When  he  foresaw  a  rupture  with 
the  pope  approaching,  he  bad  such  violent  scruples  with  respect  to  the 
lawfulness  ot  taking  arms  against  the  vicegerent  of  Christ,  and  the  com- 
mon father  of  all  Cnristians,  that  he  consulted  some  Spanish  divines  upon 
that  point.  They,  with  the  usual  deiterity  of  casuists  in  accommodating 
their  responses  to  the  circumstances  of  those  who  apply  to  them  for  direc- 
tion, assured  him  that,  aAer  employing  prayers  and  remonstrances  in  order 
to  bring  the  pope  to  reason,  he  had  full  right,  both  by  the  laws  of  nature 
and  of  Christianity,  not  only  to  defend  himself  when  attacked,  but  to  be^in 
hostilities,  if  that  were  judged  the  most  proper  expedient  for  preventing 
the  effects  of  Paul's  violence  and  injustice.  Philip,  nevertheless,  continued 
to  deliberate  and  delay,  considering  it  as  a  most  cruel  misfortune,  that  his 
administration  should  open  with  an  attack  on  a  person,  whose  sacred  func- 
tion and  character  he  so  highly  respected.t 

At  last  the  duke  of  Alva,  who,  in  compliance  with  his  master's  scruplest 
had  continued  to  negotiate, long  after  he  should  have  begun  to  act,  finding 
Paul  inexorable,  ana  that  eveiy  overture  of  peace,  and  eveiy  appearance 
of  hesitation  on  his  part,  increased  the  ]^ntiff's  natural  arrogance,  took  the 
field  [Sept.  5]  and  entered  the  ecclesiastical  territories.  His  army  did 
not  exceed  twelve  thousand  men,  but  it  was  composed  of  veteran  soldierSf 
and  commanded  chiefly  by  those  Roman  barons,  whom  Paul's  violence 
had  driven  into  exile.  Tne  valour  of  the  troops,  together  with  the  ani- 
mosity of  their  leaders,  who  fought  in  their  own  quarrel,  and  to  recover 
their  own  estates,  supplied  the  want  of  numbers.  As  none  of  the  French 
forces  were  yet  arrived,  Alva  soon  became  master  of  the  Campagna  Ro- 
mana ;  some  cities  being  surrendered  through  the  cowardice  of  the  garri- 
sons, which  consisted  of  raw  soldiers,  ill  disciplined,  and  worse  command- 
ed ;  the  gates  of  others  being  opened  by  the  inhabitants,  who  were  eager 
to  receive  back  their  ancient  masters.  Alva,  that  he  might  not  be  taxed 
with  impiety  in  seizing  the  patrimony  of  the  church,  took  possession  of 
the  towns  which  capitulated,  in  the  name  of  the  college  of  cardinals,  to 
which,  or  to  the  pope  that  should  be  chosen  to  succeed  Paul,  he  declared 
that  he  would  immediately  restore  them. 

The  rapid  progress  of  the  Spaniards,  whose  light  troops  made  excursions 
even  to  the  gates  of  Rome,  filled  that  city  with  consteniation.  Paul, 
though  inflexible  and  undaunted  himself,  was  obliged  to  give  way  so  far 
to  the  fears  and  solicitations  of  the  cardinals,  as  to  send  deputies  to  Alva  in 
order  to  propose  a  cessation  of  arms.  The  pope  yielded  tne  more  readily, 
as  he  was  sensible  of  a  double  advantage  which  might  be  derived  from 
obtaining  that  point.  It  would  deliver  the  inhabitants  of  Roine  from  their 
present  terror,  and  would  afford  time  for  the  arrival  of  the  succours  which  he 
expected  from  France.  Nor  was  Alva  unwilling  to  close  with  the  over- 
ture, both  as  he  knew  how  desirous  his  master  was  to  terminate  a  war, 
which  he  had  undertaken  with  reluctance,  and  as  his  army  was  ^  much 
weakened  by  garrisoning  the  great  number  of  towns  which  he  had  reduced, 
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that  It  was  hardly  in  a  condition  to  keep  the  field  without  fresh  recruits. 
A  truce  was  accordingly  concluded  [Nov.  19],  first  for  ten,  and  aflerwards 
for  forty  days,  during  which,  various  schemes  of  peace  were  proposed, 
and  perpetual  negotiations  were  carried  on,  but  with  no  sincerity  on  the 
part  o(  the  pope.  The  return  of  his  nephew  the  cardinal  to  Rome,  the 
receipt  of  a  considerable  sum  remitted  by  the  king  of  France,  the  arrival 
of  one  body  of  French  troojps,  together  with  the  expectation  of  others 
which  had  begun  their  march,  rendered  him  more  arrogant  than  ever,  and 
banished  all  thoughts  firom  his  mind,  but  those  of  war  and  revenge.* 


BOOK  XII. 


While  these  operations  or  intrigues  kept  the  pope  and  Philip  busy 
and  attentive,  the  emperor  disentangled  himself  finally  from  all  the  affairs 
of  this  world,  and  set  out  for  the  place  of  his  retreat.  He  had  hitherto 
retained  the  Imperial  dignity,  not  from  any  unwillingness  to  relinquish  it, 
for,.after  having  resigned  the  real  and  extensive  authority  that  he  enjoyed 
in  his  hereditary  dominions,  to  part  with  the  limited  and  often  ideal  juris- 
diction which  belongs  to  an  elective  crown,  was  no  great  sacrifice.  His 
sole  motive  for  delay  was  to  gain  a  few  months,  for  making  one  trial  more 
in  order  to  accomplish  his  favourite  scheme  in  behalf  of  his  son.  At  the 
veiy  time  Charles  seemed  to  be  most  sensible  of  the  vanity  of  worldly 
grandeur,  and  when  he  appeared  to  be  quitting  it  not  only  with  indiffer* 
ence,  but  with  contempt,  tne  vast  schemes  of  ambition,  which  had  so  loi^ 
occupied  and  engrossed  his  mind,  still  kept  possession  of  it.  He  coula 
not  tnink  of  leaving  his  son  in  a  rank  inferior  to  that  which  he  himself  had 
held  among  the  princes  of  Europe.  As  he  had,  some  jears  before,  made 
a  fruitless  attempt  to  secure  the  Imperial  crown  to  Philip,  that  by  uniting 
it  to  the  kingdoms  of  Spain,  and  the  dominions  of  the  house  of  Burgundy, 
he  might  put  it  in  his  power  to  prosecute,  with  a  better  prospect  of  suc- 
cess, those  great  plans,  which  his  own  infirmities  had  obliged  him  to  aban 
don,  he  was  still  unwilling  to  relinquish  this  flattering  project  as  chimerical 
or  unattainable. 

Notwithstanding  the  repulse  which  he  had  formerly  met  with  from  his 
brother  Ferdinand,  he  renewed  his  solicitations  with  fresh  importunity ; 
and,  during  the  summer,  had  tried  every  art,  and  employed  every  argu- 
ment, which  he  thought  could  induce  him  to  quit  the  Imperial  throne  to 
Philip,  and  to  accept  of  the  investiture  of  some  province,  either  in  Italy, 
or  in  the  Low-Countries,  as  an  equivalent.!  But  Ferdinand,  who  was  so 
firm  and  inflexible  with  regard  to  this  point,  that  he  had  paid  no  regard  to 
the  solicitations  of  the  emperor,  even  vmen  they  were  enforced  with  all  the 
weight  of  authority  which  accompanies  supreme  power,  received  the 
overture  that  now  came  from  him  in  the  situation  to  which  he  had 
descended,  with  greater  indifference,  and  would  hardly  deiffn  to  listen  to 
it.  Charles,  ashamed  of  his  own  credulity  in  having  imagined  that  he  might 
accomplish  that  now,  which  he  attemptea  formerly  without  success,  desisted 
finally  from  his  scheme.  He  then  resigned  the  government  of  the  empire, 
and  having  transfeired  all  his  claims  of  obedience  and  allegiance  from  the 
Gennanic  body,  to  his  brother  the  king  of  the  Romans,  he  executed  a  deed 
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to  that  eflfect  [Aug.  27]^ with  all  the  formdities  requisite  m  such  an  impor- 
tant transaction.  The  instrument  of  resignation  he  committed  to  Wiiliam 
prince  of  Orange,  and  empowered  him  to  lay  it  before  the  college  of 
electors.* 

Nothing  now  remained  to  detain  Charles  from  that  retreat  for  which  he 
languished.  The  preparations  for  his  voyage  havine  been  made  for  some 
time,  he  set  out  for  Zuitbuig  in  Zealand,  where  the  fleet  which  was  to 
convoy  him  had  orders  to  assemble.  In  his  way  thither  he  passed  through 
Ghent,  and  after  stopping  there  a  few  days,  to  indulge  that  tender  and 
pleasing  melancholy,  which  arises  in  the  mind  of  every  man  in  the  decline 
of  life,  on  visiting  the  place  of  his  nativity,  and  viewing  the  scenes  and 
objects  familiar  to  him  in  his  early  youth,  ne  pursued  his  journey,  accom- 

Sanied  by  his  son  Philip,  his  daughter  the  archdulchess,  his  sisters  the 
owager  queens  of  France  and  Hui«[ary,  Maximilian  his  son-in-law,  and  a 
numerous  retinue  of  the  Flemish  nobnit3r.  Before  he  went  on  board,  he  dis- 
missed them,  with  marks  of  his  attention  or  regard,  and  taking  leave  of 
Philip  with  all  the  tenderness  of  a  father  who  embraced  his  son  for  the 
last  time,  he  set  sail  on  the  seventeenth  of  September,  under  convoy  of  a 
Iv^e  fleet  of  Spanish,  Flemish,  and  £nglish  ships.  He  declined  a  pressing 
invitation  from  the  queen  of  England,  to  land  in  some  part  of  her  dominions 
in  order  to  refresh  himself,  and  that  she  mieht  have  the  comfort  of  seeing 
him  once  more.  ^  It  cannot  surely,"  said  ne,  '^be  agreeable  to  a  queen 
to  receive  a  visit  from  a  father-in-law,  who  is  now  nothing  more  than  a 
private  gentleman." 

His  voyage  was  prosperous,  and  he  arrived  at  Laredo  in  Biscay  on  the 
eleventh  day  after  he  left  Zealand.  As  soon  as  he  landed,  he  fell  prostrate 
on  the  CTOund ;  and  considering  himself  now  as  dead  to  the  world,  be  kissed 
the  eartn,  and  said,  ^  Naked  came  I  out  of  my  mother's  womb,  and  naked 
I  now  return  to  thee,  thou  common  mother  of  mankind."  From  Laredo  he 
pursued  his  journey  to  Bui]^os,  carried  sometimes  in  a  chair,  and  some- 
times in  a  horse  litter,  suffering  exquisite  pain  at  eveiy  step,  and  advancing 
with  the  greatest  difficulty.  Some  of  the  Spanish  nobility  repaired  to 
Burgos,  in  order  to  pay  court  to  him,  but  they  were  so  few  in  number,  and 
their  attendance  was  so  negligent,  that  Charles  observed  it,  and  felt,  for 
the  first  time,  that  he  was  no  longer  a  monarch.  Accustomed  from  his 
early  youth  to  the  dutiful  and  officious  respect  with  which  those  who  pos- 
sess sovereign  power  are  attended,  he  haa  received  it  with  the  credulity 
common  to  princes,  and  was  sensibly  mortified,  when  he  now  discovered, 
that  he  had  been  indebted  to  his  rank  and  power  for  much  of  that  obse- 
quious regard  which  he  had  fondly  thought  was  paid  to  his  personal 
aualities.  But  though  he  might  have  soon  leamed  to  view  with  unconcern 
le  levity  of  his  subjects,  or  to  have  despised  their  neglect,  he  was  more 
deeply  afflicted  with  the  ingratitude  of  his  son,  who,  forgetting  already  how 
much  he  owed  to  his  father's  bounty,  obliged  him  to  remain  some  weeks 
at  Bum)8,  before  he  paid  him  the  first  moiety  of  that  small  pension,  which 
was  all  that  he  had  reserved  of  so  many  kingdoms.  As  without  this  sum, 
Charles  could  not  dismiss  his  domestics  with  such  rewards  as  their  services 
merited  or  his  ^nerosity  had  destined  for  them,  he  could  not  help  express- 
ing both  surprise  and  aissatisfaction.t  At  last  the  moi#y  was  paid,  and 
Charles  ha  vine  dismissed  a  great  number  of  hisflomestics,  whose  attend- 
ance he  thought  would  be  supei^uous  or  cujAbersome  in  his  retirement,  he 
proceeded  to  Valladolid.  These  he  took  a  last  and  tender  leave  of  hjj 
two  sisters,  whom  he  would  not  permit  to  accompany  him  to  his  solitude, 
though  they  requested  him  with  tears,  not  only  tnat  they  might  have  the 
consolation  of  contributing  by  their  attendance  and  care  to  mitigate  (v 
to  sootei.his  sufferings,  but  that  they  might  reap  instniction  and  benefit  by 
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joinii^  With  him  in  those  pious  exeicises  to  which  he  had  conaecrated  the 
remainder  of  his  days. 

1657.]  From  Valladolid  he  continued  his  journey  to  Placentia  in  Estre- 
'  madura.  He  had  passed  through  this  place  a  grpat  man^r  years  before, 
and  having  been  struck  at  that  time  with  the  <&ii^tful  situation  of  tho 
monastery  of  St.  Justus,  belong ine  to  the  order  of  ot.  Jerome,  not  many 
miles  distant  from  the  town,  he  iiad  then  obsenred  to  some  of  his  attendants, 
that  this  was  a  spot  to  which  Dioclesian  might  have  retired  with  pleasure. 
The  impression  had  remained  so  strong  on  nis  mind,  that  he  pitched  upon 
it  as  the  place  of  his  own  retreat.  It  was  seated  in  a  vale  of  no  great 
eictent,  watered  by  a  small  brook,  and  surrounded  by  rising  grounds, 
covered  with  lofty  trees ;  from  the  nature  of  the  soil,  as  well  as  Sie  tem- 
perature of  the  ciimatei  it  was  esteemed  the  most  healthful  and  delicious 
situation  in  Spain.  Some  months  before  his  resignation  he  had  sent  an. 
architect  thither  to  add  a  new  apartment  to  the  monasteiy,  for  his  accom- 
modation ;  but  he  gave  strict  orders  that  the  style  of  the  building  should 
be  such  as  suited  nis  present  station,  rather  than  his  Ibrmer  dig^ty.  It 
consisted  only  of  six  rooms,  four  of  them  in  the  form  of  friars'  cells,  with 
naked  walls ;  the  other  tveo,  each  twenty  feet  square,  were  fam^  with 
brown  cloth,  and  furnished  in  the  most  simple  manner.  They  were  all  on 
a  level  with  the  ground ;  with  a  door  on  one  side  into  a  garden,  of  which 
Charles  himself  had  given  the  plan,  and  had  filled  it  with  various  plants, 
which  he  intended  to  cultivate  with  his  own  hands.  On  the  other  side 
they  communicated  with  the  chapel  of  the  monastery,  in  which  he  was  to 
penorm  his  devotions.  Into  this  humble  retreat,  hardly  sufficient  for  the 
comfortable  accommodation  of  a  private  gentleman,  did  Charles  enter 
[Feb.  24,J  with  twelve  domestics  only.  He  buried  there,  in  solitude  and 
silence,  his  grandeur,  his  ambition,  together  with  all  those  vast  projects, 
which,  during  almost  half  a  century,  nad  alarmed  and  agitated  Europe, 
filling  ever^r  kingdom  in  it,  by  turns,  with  the  terror  of  his  arms,  and  the 
dread  of  being  subdued  by  his  power.* 

The  contrast  between  Charles's  conduct  and  that  of  the  pope  at  this 
juncture  was  so  obvious,  that  it  struck  even  the  most  careless  observers; 
nor  was  the  comparison  which  they  made  to  the  advantage  of  Paul.    The 

^  former,  a  conqueror,  born  to  reign,  long  accustomed  to  the  splendour  which 
accompanies  supreme  power,  and  to  those  busy  and  interesting  scenes  in 
which  an  active  ambition  had  engaged  him,  quitted  the  world  at  a  period  of 
life  not  far  advanced,  that  he  might  close  the  evening  of  his  days  in  tran- 
(juillity,  and  secure  some  interval  for  sober  thought  and  serious  recollec- 

.  tion.  The  latter  a  priest,  who  had  passed  the  early  part  of  his  life  in  the 
shade  of  the  schools,  and  in  the  study  of  the  speculative  sciences,  who  was 
seemingly  so  detached  from  the  world,  that  he  had  shut  himself  up  for 
many  years  in  the  solitude  of  a  cloister,  and  who  was  not  raised  to  the 
papal  throne  until  he  had  reached  the  extremity  of  old  age,  discovered  at 
once  all  the  impetuosity  of  youthful  ambition,  and  formed  extensive 
schemes,  in  order  to  accomplish  which,  he  scrupled  not  to  scatter  the 
seeds  of  discord,  and  to  kindle  the  flames  of  war,  in  every  comer  of 
Europe.  But  Paul,  regardless  of  the  opinion  or  censures  of  mankind, 
held  on  his  own  Vourse  jfith  his  wonted  arrogance  and  violence.  These, 
although  they  seemed  already  to  have  exceeded  all  bounds,  rose  to  a  still 
greater  height,  upon  the  arri>^  of  the  duke  of  Cruise  in  Italy. 

That  which  tne  two  princes  of  Lorrain  foresaw  and  desired  had  hap- 
pened. The  duke  of  Guise  was  intrusted  with  the  command  oi  l^e  army 
appointed  to  march  to  the  pope's  assistance.  It  consbted  of  twenty 
thousand  men,  of  the  best  troops  in  the  service  of  France.  So  high  was 
the  duke's  reputation,  and  such  the  general  expectation  of  behol^iqg  some 
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tttnoidiDaiy  exertioa  of  bis  courage  and  abUities  in  a  war  ioto  tvUdi  ha 
had  precipitated  his  oountrjy  chiefly  with  the  desiga  of  obtaioiog  a  field 
where  he  might  display  his  own  talents,  that  many  of  the  French  nobility 
who  had  no  commajid  in  the  troops  emplo;^ed9  acooo^amed  him  as  vohm* 
teers.  This  arm^  passed  the  Alps  in  an  inclement  season,  and  advuced 
towards  Rome  without  any  oppositi^  from  the  Spaniards,  who»  as  thej 
were  not  stroDS[  enough  to  act  in  diflerent  parts,  na^  collected  all  their 
forces  in  one  oody  on  the  frontiers  of  Naples,  for  the  defence  of  that- 
kiiu^dom. 

Emboldened  by  the  approach  of  the  French,  the  pope  let  loose  all  tho 
fiiiT  of  his  resentment  against  Philip,  which,  notwithstanding  the  natural 
violence  of  his  temper,  prudential  coosiderationB  had  hitherto  obliged  him 
to  keep  under  some  restraint  He  named  commissiooerB  [Feb.  12J,  whom 
he  empowered  to  pass  judgment  in  the  suit,  which  the  consistoriaJ  advo* 
cate  had  commenced  against  Philip,  in  order  to  prove  that  he  had  forfeited 
the  crown  of  Naples,  by  taking  arms  against  the  holy  see,  of  which  he  wan 
a  vassal.  He  recalled  all  the  nuncios  [April  9]  raiding  in  the  courts  of 
Charles  V.,  of  Philip,  or  any  of  their  allies.  This  was  levelled  chiefly 
against  cardinal  Pole,  the  papal  legate  in  the  oourt  of  £agland»  whose  great 
merit,  in  havine  contributed  so  successfully  to  recoocife  that  kingdom  to 
the  church  of  Kome,  together  with  the  expectation  of  £Birther  services, 
which  he  might  peHocm,  was  not  sufficient  to  screen  him  from  the  resent- 
ment that  be  had  incurred  fay  his  zealous  endeaTOurs  to  establish  peace 
between  the  house  of  Austria  and  France.  He  commanded  an  addition  to 
be  made  to  the  anathemas  annually  denounced  against  the  enemies  of  the 
church  onMaunday  Thursday,  whereby  he  inflicted  the  censure  of  ezcom- 
munication  on  the  authors  of  the  late  invasion  of  the  ecclesiastical  territo* 
ries,  whatever  their  rank  or  dignity  might  be ;  and  in  consee^uenoe  of  this, 
the  usual  prayers  for  the  emperor  were  omitted  next  day  in  the  pope*s 
chapel.* 

£fut  while  the  pope  indulged  himself  in  those  wild  and  childish  sallies 
of  rage,  either  he  neglected,  or  found  that  it  exceeded  his  nower,  to  take 
such  measures  as  would  have  rendered  his  resentment  reaUy  formidable* 
and  fatal  to  his  enemies.  For  when  the  duke  of  (vdae  entered  Romey 
where  he  was  received  with  a  triumphal  Pomp,  which  would  have  been 
more  suitable  if  he  had  been  returning  after  naving  terminated  the  war 
with  glory,  than  when  he  was  going  to  l)egin  it  with  a  doubtful  chance  of 
success,  be  found  none  of  the  preparations  for  war  in  such  forwardness  as 
cardinal  Carafia  had  promised,  or  be  had  expected.  The  pai»l  troops 
were  far  inferior  in  number  to  the  quota  stipulated ;  no  magazines  suffi- 
cient for  their  subsistence  were  formed ;  nor  was  money  for  paying  them 
provided.  The  Venetians,  asnteeablv  to  that  cautious  maxim  which  the 
misfortunes  of  their  state  had  nrst  led  them  to  adopt,  and  which  was  now 
become  a  fundamental  principle  in  their  polky,  declared  their  resoliition 
to  preserve  an  exact  neutrality,  without  taking  aiqrpart  in  the  ouarrela  of 
princes,  so  far  superior  to  themselves  in  power.  The  othei  Italian  states 
were  either  openly  united  in  l^^p^  with  Philip,  or  secretly  wished  suo« 
cess  to  his  arms  against  a  pontiC^ whose  inconsiderate  ambition  had  no* 
dered  Italv  once  more  the  seat  of  war. 

The  duke  of  Guise  perceived  that  the  whole  weight  of  the  war  would 
devolve  on  the  French  troops  under  hb  command ;  and  became  sensible* 
though  too  late,  how  imprudent  it  is  to  rely,  in  the  execution  of  great - 
enterprises,  on  the  aid  of  feeble  allies.  Pushed  on^  however,  by  the  pope's 
impatience  for  action,  as  well  as  by  his  own  deshc  of  perfenniqg  some  part 
of  what  he  had  so  confidently  undertaken,  he  marched  towuds  Naples 
[April  13],  and  began  his  operations.    But  the  success  of  these  fell  for 
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diort  of  his  fonner  reputation,  of  what  the  worid  expected,  and  of  what  he 
nimself  had  promised.  He  opened  the  campaign  with  the  siege  of  Ciyi- 
telia,  a  town  of  some  importance  on  the  Neapolitan  frontier.  But  the 
obstinacy  with  which  the  Spanish  governor  defended  it,  baffled  all  the  im- 
petuous efiPorts  of  the  French  valour,  and  obliged  the  duke  of  Guise,  after 
a -siege  jf  three  weeks,  to  retire  from  the  town  with  disgrace.  He  endea- 
voured to  wipe  off  that  stain,  by  advancing  boldly  towards  the  duke  of 
Alva's  camp,  and  offering  him  battle.  But  that  prudent  commander,  sen- 
sible of  all  the  advantages  of  standiiv^  on  the  defensive  before  au  invadinsp 
eaemjf  declined  an  engagement,  and  kept  within  his  entrenchments;  ana 
adhering  to  his  plan  with  the  steadiness  of  a  Castilian,  eluded,  with  great 
address,  all  the  duke  of  Guise's  strata^ms  to  draw  him  into  action.*  By 
this  time  sickness  began  to  waste  the  French  anny ;  violent  dissensions  had 
arisen  between  the  duke  of  Guise  and  the  commander  of  the  pope's 
forces;  the  Spaniards  renewed  their  incursions  into  the  ecclesiastical 
state:  the  pope,  when  he  found,  instead  of  the  conquests  and  trium|>hs 
whicn  he  had  fondly  expected,  that  he  could  not  secure  his  own  territories 
from  depredation,  murmured,  complained,  and  be^n  to  talk  ^  peace. 
The  duke  of  Guise,  mortiBed  to  the  last  degree  with  having  acted  such 
an  inglorious  part,  not  only  solicited  his  court  either  to  reinforce  his  amy, 
or  to  recall  him,  but  ut^ed  Paul  to  fulfil  his  engagements ;  and  called  on 
cardinal  Caraffa,  sometimes  with  reproaches,  sometimes  with  threats,  to 
make  eood  those  ma^ificent  promises,  from  a  rash  confidence  in  which  he 
had  advised  his  master  to  renounce  the  truce  of  Vauoelles,  and  to  join  in 
leaeue  with  the  pppe^ 

But  while  the  French  affairs  in  Italy  were  in  this  wretched  situation,  an 
unexpected  event  happened  in  the  Low-Countries,  which  called  the  duke 
of  Guise  from  a  staticm  wherein  he  could  acquire  no  honour,  to  the  most 
dignified  and  important  chaige  which  could  be  committed  to  a  subject. 
As  soon  as  the  French  had  discovered  their  purpose  of  violating  the  truce 
of  Vaucelles,  not  only  by  sendipg  an  army  into  Italy,  but  by  attempting 
to  surprise  some  of  the'  frontier  towns  in  Flanders,  Philip,  though  williittr 
to  have  avoided  a  rupture,  determined  to  prosecute  the  war  with  such 
spirit,  as  should  make  his  enemies  sensible  that  his  father  had  not  ened, 
when  he  Judjged  him  to  be  so  capable  of  government,  that  he  had  given 
up  the  reins  into  his  hands.  As  he  knew  that  Heniy  had  been  at  great 
expense  in  foting  out  the  army  under  the  duke  of  Guise,  and  that  his  trea- 
sury was  hardly  able  to  answer  the  exorbitant  and  endless  demands  of  a 
distant  war,  he  foresaw  that  all  his  operations  in  the  Low-Countries  must, 
of  consequence,  prove  feeble,  and  oe  considered  only  as  secondary  to 
those  in  ftalj.  For  that  reason,  he  prudently  resolved  to  make  his  prin- 
cipal efibrt  in  that  place  where  he  expected  the  French  to  be  weakest, 
aivd  to  bend  his  chief  force  against  that  quarter  where  they  would  feel  a 
blow  most  sensibly.  With  this  view,  he  assembled  in  the  Low-Countries 
an  army  of  about  fifty  thousand  men,  the  Flemings  serviog  him  on  this 
occasion  with  that  active  zeal  which  subjects  are  wont  to  exert  in  obeying 
the  first  commands  of  a  new  sovereign.  But  Philip,  cautious  and  provi- 
dent, even  at  this  early  period  of  life,  did  not  rest  all  his  hopes  of  success 
on  that  formidable  force  alone. 

He  had  been  labouring  for  some  time  to  engage  the  English  to  espouse 
his  quarrel ;  and  tliough  it  was  manifestly  the  interest  of  mat  kingdom  to 
maintain  a  strict  neutrality,  and  the  people  themselves  were  sensible  of 
the  advantages  which  th^  derived  from  it ;  though  he  knew  how  odious 
his  name  was  to  the  English,  and  how  avene  they  would  be  to  co4>perattt 
with  him  in  any  measure^  he  nevertheless  did  not  despair  of  accomplishing 
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hk  poiitt  He  relied  on  the  ailectioo  with  which  the  queen  dotted  oo 
hiniy  which  was  ao  Wolent,  that  even  his  coldness  and  neglect  had  not 
extiogruished  it;  he  knew  her  implicit  reference  for  his  opinion^  and  her 
fond  desire  of  gjatifyine  him  in  every  particular.  That  he  might  woric  on 
these  with  greater  facuity  and  more  certain  success,  he  set  out  for  En^ 
land.  The  (}ueen»  who,  during  her  husb&nd^s  absence,  had  languished  in 
perpetual  dejection,  resumed  Tresh  spirits  on  his  arrival ;  ancU  without 
payiqg  the  least  attention  either  to  the  interest  or  to  the  inclinations  of  hei' 
people,  entered  warmly  into  all  his  schemes.  In  vain  did  her  pnyj-* 
council  renranstrate  against  the  imprudence  as  well  as  danger  of  involving 
the  nation  in  an  unnecessary  war ;  in  vain  did  they  put  her  in  mind  of  the 
solemn  treaties  of  peace  subsbting  between  England  and  France,  which 
the  conduct  of  that  nation  had  afforded  her  no  pretext  to  violate.  Mai]f« 
loothed  by  Philip's  caresses,  or  intimidated  by  the  threats  which  his 
iscendant  over  her  emboldened  him  at  some  times  to  throw  out,  was  deaf* 
to  e^err  thing  that  could  be  urged  in  opposition  to  his  sentiments^  and 
insisteawith  the  greatest  vehemence  on  an  immediate  declaration  of  war 
against  France.  The  council,  though  all  Philip's  address  and  Mary's 
authority  were  employed  to  gain  or  overawe  them,  after  struggline  lone^ 
yielded  at  last,  not  tirom  conviction,  but  merely  from  deference  to  the  wul 
of  their  sovereign.  War  was  declared  against  France  [June  SO],  the  only 
one  perhaps  against  that  kingdom  into  which  the  English  ever  entered 
with  reluctance.  As  Mary  knew  the  aversion  of  the  nation  to  this  mea«> 
sure,  she  durst  not  call  a  parliament  in  order  to  raise  money  for  carrying 
on  the  war.  She  supplied  this  want,  however,  by  a  stretch  of  royal  pre^ 
rogative,  not  unusual  m  that  age :  and  levied  laige  sums  on  her  subieets 
by  her  own  authority.  This  enabled  her  to  assemble  a  sufficient  body  of 
troops,  and  to  send  eight  thousand  men  under  the  conduct  of  the  ean  of 
Pembroke  to  join  Philip's  army.* 

Philip,  who  was  not  ambitious  of  militaiy  g^ry,  gave  the  command  of 
his  army  to  Emanuel  Phllibert,  duke  of  Savoy,  and  fixed  his  own  resi-* 
dence  at  Cambray,  that  he  might  be  at  hand  to  receive  the  earliest  intel^ 
Kgence  of  his  motions,  and  to  aid  him  with  his  councils.  The  duke  opened 
me  campaign  with  a  masterly  stroke  of  address,  which  justified  Piiilip's 
choice,  and  discovered  such  a  superiority  of  genius  over  the  French  ^ne^* 
rals,  as  almost  insured  success  in  nis  subsequent  operations.  He  appointed 
the  general  rendezvous  of  his  troops  at  a  place  considerably  distant  from 
the  country  which  he  destined  to  be  the  scene  of  action  ]  and  having  kept 
the  enem^  in  suspense  for  a  good  time  with  regard  to  his  intentions,  he  at 
last  deceived  them  so  effectually  by  thevariety  of  his  marches  and  counter^ 
marches,  as  led  them  to  conclude  that  he  meant  to  bend  all  his  force 
against  the  province  of  Champagne,  and  would  attempt  to  penetrate  into 
the  kingdom  on  that  side.  In  consequence  of  this  opmion,  they  drew  all  ■ 
their  strength  towards  that  quarter,  and  reinforcing  the  garrisons  there,  left 
the  towns  on  other  parts  of  the  frontier  destitute  of  troops  sufficient  ta 
defend  them. 

The  duke  of  Savoy,  as  soon  as  he  perceived  that  this  feint  had  its  foil 
eflect,  turned  suddenly  to  the  nght,  advanced  by  rapid  marches  into 
Picardy,  and  sending  his  cavalry,  in  which  he  was  extremely  strong,  before 
him,  invested  St.  Qpintin.  This  was  a  town  deemed  in  tnat  age  of  con-* 
siderable  stren^,  and  of  great  importance,  as  there  were  few  fortified 
cities  between  it  and  Paris.  The  fortifications,  however,  had  been  much 
neglected ;  the  garrison,  weakened  by  draughts  sent  towards  Champagne, 
did  not  amount  to  a  fifth  part  of  the  number  requisite  for  its  defence ;  and 
the  governor,  though  a  brave  officer,  was  neither  of  rank  nor  authority 
•qud  to  the  conunand  in  a  place  of  so  much  consequence,  besieged  by  ^ 
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inch  a  fivmidable  aitny.  A  few  days  must  have  put  tbe  duke  of  Sway 
kk  possession  of  the  town,  if  the  admiral  de  Coliffmy,  who  tbcK|g;ht  it  con- 
eened  bis  honour  to  attempt  saving^  a  place  of  such  importance  to  his 
countiy,  and  which  laj  within  his  jurisdiction  as  governor  of  Picardy,  had 
not  taken  the  gallant  resolution  of  throwing  himself  into  it,  with  such  a 
body  of  men  as  he  could  collect  on  a  sodden.  This  resolution  he  executed 
with  great  intrepidity,  and,  if  the  nature  of  the  enterprise  be  considered, 
with  no  contemptible  success ;  for  though  one  half  of  his  small  body  of 
troops  were  cut  off,  he,  with  the  other,  broke  through  the  enemy,  and 
entered  the  town.  The  unexpected  arrivd  of  an  officer  of  such  hign  rank 
and  reputation,  and  who  had  exposed  himself  to  such  danger  in  o|tler  lo 
join  them,  inspired  the  despondmg  garrison  with  courage.  Eveiy  thmg 
that  the  admiral's  great  skill  and  experience  in  the  ait  «  war  could  s^§^ 
gest,  for  annoying  the  enemy,  or  defending  the  towi]^  was  attempted ;  aoo 
me  citizens,  as  well  as  the  earrison,  secoiSing  bis  zeal  with  equal  anloiir, 
seemed  to  be  determined  that  they  would  hold  out  to  the  last,  and  sacri- 
fice themselves  in  order  to  save  th^r  countiy.* 

The  duke  of  Savoy,  whom  the  English,  under  tbe  earl  of  Pembroke, 
joined  about  this  time,  pushed  on  the  siege  with  the  ^;reatest  vij^our.  An 
army  so  numerous,  and  so  well  supplied  with  every  thing  lequisite,  cairied 
an  its  approaches  with  ipeat  advantage  against  a  garrison  vniieh  was  still 
so  feeble  that  it  durst  seldom  venture  to  disturb  or  retard  the  enemy's  ope- 
lations  by  sallies.  The  admiral,  sensible  of  tbe  approaching  danger,  and 
unable  to  avert  it,  acquainted  his  uncle  the  cooitaote  Montmovency,  who 
had  the  command  of  the  French  army,  with  his  situation,  and  pointed  out 
to  him  a  method  by  which  he  might  tbiow  relief  into  the  town.  The  ooo* 
stable  solicitous  to  save  a  town,  toe  loss  of  which  would  open  a  passage  for 
the  enemy  into  the  heart  of  France ;  and  eager  to  extricate  his  nephew  ont 
of  that  perilous  situation,  in  which  zeal  for  the  public  had  ei^gpaced  him  ; 
sesolveo,  though  aware  of  the  danger,  to  attempt  what  he  desired.  With 
this  view,  he  marched  from  La  Fere  towards  St.  Q^intin  at  the  head  of  fats 
armj,  which  was  not  by  one  half  so  numerous  as  that  of  the  enemy,  and 
having  given  tbe  command  of  a  body  of  chosen  men  to  CoUgny^s  brother 
Dandelot,  who  was  colooel-^neral  of  the  French  infentjy,  he  ordeFed  him 
to  force  his  way  into  the  town  by  that  avenue  which  the  admiral  had  re- 
presented as  most  practicable,  while  he  hnnseli^with  the  mm  army, 
would  give  the  alarm  to  the  enemy's  camp  on  the  opposite  side,  and 
endeavour  to  draw  all  their  attention  towards  that  quarter.  Damidot 
executed  his  orders  with  greater  intrepidity  than  conduct  [Aug.  10.]  He 
lushed  on  with  such  heaaloqg  impetuosity,  that,  though  it  br^e  the  fini 
body  of  the  enemy  which  stood  in  their  way,  it  threw  his  own  soldkn 
into  the  utmost  confusion ;  and  as  they  were  attacked  m  that  situation  by 
fitesh  troops  which  closed  in  upon  them  on  every  side,  the  gieater  part  of 
tiiem  were  cut  in  pieces,  Dandelot  with  about  five  hundred  of  the  moat 
adventurous  and  most  ibrtunatey  making  good  his  entrance  into  tbe  towiu 

Meanwhile  the  constable,  in  executiiM^  his  part  of  the  plan,  advanced  so 
near  the  camp  of  the  besiegers,  as  rendered  it  impossible  to  retreat  with 
safety  in  the  mce  of  an  enemy  so  much  simerior  m  number.  The  duke  ol 
Savoy  instantly  perceived  ttootmoiency's  eiror,  and  prepared,  with  the 
presence  of  mmd  and  abilities  of  a  great  ig^eneral,  to  avail  hifl»df  of  it 
He  drew  up  his  anny  in  order  of  battle,  with  tbejneatesft  expedition,  and* 
watching  the  moment  when  the  French  began  to  file  off  towards  La  Fere, 
he  detached  aS  hiscavaliy,  under  the  command  of  the  count  of  I^ont, 
to  fall  on  their  rei^  while  he  himself^  at  the  head  of  hb  ki&ntiy,  advaisced 
Id  supped  him.  The  French  at  first  retired  in  periect  order,  and  with  a 
gDodoouDtannca^  but  when  they  saw  Egmont  draw  oearwidi  kb<&)ai»- 
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dable  body  oT  cavaltr,  the  shock  of  which  they  were  consckxtt  diat  they 
oould  not  withstand,  toe  prospect  of  imminent  danger,  added  to  distrust  of 
their  general,  whose  imprudence  eveiy  soldier  now  perceived,  struck  them 
with  general  consternation.  They  began  insensibly  to  quicken  their  pace* 
and  those  in  the  rear  pressed  so  violently  on  such  as  were  bef(ne  tnem, 
that  in  a  short  time  their  march  resembled  a  flight  rather  tiian  a  letieat 
Egmont,  observing  their  confusion,  chaiiged  them  with  the  greatest  fmy, 
ami  in  a  moment  all  their  men  at  arms,  the  pride  and  strength  of  the 
French  troops  in  that  age,  gave  wav  and  fled  with  precipitation.  The 
infantry,  however,  whom  the  constable,  by  his  presence  and  authority, 
kept  to  their  cdours,  still  continued  to  retreat  m  good  order,  until  the 
enemy  brought  some  pieces  of  cannon  to  bear  upon  their  centre,  which 
threw  them  into  such  confusion,  Aat  the  Flemish  cavalry,  renewing  their 
attackf  broke  in,  and  the  rout  became  universal.  About  tour  thousand  of 
the  French  fell  in  the  field,  and  amon?  these  the  duke  of  Anguien,  a  prince 
of  the  blood,  toother  with  six  hundred  gentlemen.  The  constable,  as 
toon  as  he  perceived  the  fortune  of  the  day  to  be  irretrievable,  rushed  into 
the  thickest  of  the  enemy,  with  a  resolution  not  to  survive  tne  calamity 
which  his  ill  conduct  had  brought  upon  his  country;  but  having  received 
a  dangerous  wound,  and  being  wasted  with  the  loss  of  blood,  he  was  sur- 
loandied  by  some  Flemiah  officers,  to  whom  he  was  known,  who  protected 
him  from  the  violence  of  the  soldiers,  and  obliged  him  to  surrender. 
Besides  the  constable,  the  dukes  of  Montpensier  and  Longueville,  the 
marechal  St.  Andre,  many  officers  of  distinction,  three  hundred  gentlemen, 
and  near  four  thousand  private  soldiers,  were  taken  prisoneis.  All  the 
colours  belonging  to  the  infantir,  all  the  ammunition^nd  all  the  cannoo, 
two  pieces  excepted,  fell  into  the  enemy's  hands.  The  victorious  army 
did  not  lose  above  fourscore  men.* 

This  battle,  no  less  fatal  to  France  tiian  the  ancient  victories  of  Crecy  and 
Agincourt,  gained  by  the  English  on  the  same  frontier,  bore  a  near  resem- 
buince  to  those  disastrous  events  in  the  suddenness  of  the  rout ;  in  the  ill* 
conduct  of  the  commander  in  chief;  in  the  number  of  persons  of  note 
slain  or  taken ;  and  in  the  small  loss  sustained  by  the  enemy.  It  filled 
France  with  equal  consternation.  Many  inhabitants  of  Pans,  with  the 
same  precipitancy  and  trepidation  as  if  the  enemy  had  t>een  already  at 
their  gates,  quitted  the  city  and  retired  into  the  interior  provinces.  The 
king,  oy  his  presence  and  exhortations,  endeavoured  to  console  and  to 
animate  such  as  remained,  and  applying  himself  With  the  greatest  diligence 
to  repair  the  ruinous  fortifications  of  the  city,  prepared  to  defend  it  s^nst 
the  attack  which  he  instantly  expected,  out  happily  for  France,  Philip's 
caution,  together  with  the  intrepid  fimmessof  the  acuniral  de  Coligny,  not 
only  saved  the  capital  from  tne  danger  to  which  it  was  exposed,  but 

Skined  the  nation  a  short  interval,  durii^  which  the  people  recovered  from 
e  terror  and  dejection  occasioned  by  a  blow  no  less  severe  than  unex- 
pected, and  Henry  had  leisure  to  take  measures  for  the  public  security, 
with  the  spirit  which  became  the  sovereign  of  a  powenul  and  martial 
people. 

Philip,  immediately  afler  the  battle,  visited  the  camp  at  St.  QMintiiu 
where  ne  was  received  with  all  the  exultation  of  military  triumph ;  and 
fuch  were  his  transports  of  joy  on  account  of  an  event  which  tnrew  so 
much  lustre  on  the  beginning  of  his  reign,  that  they  softened  his  severe 
and  haughty  temper  into  an  unusual  flow  of  courtesy.  When  the  duke  of 
Savoy  approached,  and  was  kneeling  to  kiss  his  hands,  he  caueht  him  in 
his  armsr  and  embracing  him  with  warmth,  ^  It  becomes  me,  says  he. 
**  rather  to  kiss  your  hands,  which  have  gained  me  such  a  glorious  and 
almost  bloodless  victory." 

•  Tbaw.  SSe.    Uami Annil.  BnbaiR.  U.  088.    tlmtn^ML 
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As  soon  dB  the  rejoicings  and  congratulations  on  Philip's  airival  were 
oi^er,  a  council  of  war  was  held,  in  order  to  determine  now  they  might 
improve  their  victory  to  the  best  advantage.  The  duke  of  Savoy* 
seconded  bv  several  of  the  ablest  officers  formed  under  Charles  V.  insisted 
that  they  should  immediately  relinquish  the  sie^e  of  St.  Qpintin,  the  re- 
duction of  which  was  now  an  obiect  below  theu:  attention,  and  advancA 
directly  towards  Paris ;  that  as  there  were  neither  troops  to  oppose,  nor 
^ny  town  of  strength  to  retard  their  march,  they  might  reach  that  capital 
wnile  under  the  full  impression  of  the  astonishment  and  terror  occasionea 
by  the  rout  of  the  army,  and  take  possession  of  it  without  resbtance. 
fiut  Philip,  less  adventurous  or  more  prudent  than  his  generals,  preferred 
a  moderate  but  certain  advanta|^e,  to  an  enterprise  of  greater  splendour, 
but  of  more  doubtful  success.  He  represented  to  the  council  the  infinite 
^resources  of  a  kiqgdom  so  powerful  as  France ;  the  great  number  as  well 
^s  martial  spirit  m  its  nobles ;  their  attachment  to  their  sovereign ;  the 
manifold  advantages  with  which  they  could  cany  on  war  in  their  own 
territories ;  and  the  unavoidable  destruction  which  must  be  the  consequence 
of  their  penetrating  too  rashly  into  the  enemy^s  countiy,  before  they  had 
secured  such  a  communication  with  their  own  as  might  render  a  retreat 
3a fe,  if,  upon  any  disastrous  event,  that  measure  shoulu  become  necessary. 
On  all  these  accounts,  he  advised  the  continuance  of  the  sieee,  and  his 
generals  acquiesced  the  more  readily  in  his  opinion,  as  they  roaae  no  doubt 
pf  being  masters  of  the  town  in  a  few  days,  a  loss  of  time  of  so  little  coo* 
sequence  in  the  execution  of  their  plan,  that  they  might  easily  repair  it  by 
their  subseauent  activity.* 

The  weakness  of  the  fortifications,  and  the  small  number  of  the  garrison, 
which  could  no  lora^er  hope  either  for  reinforcement  or  relief^  seemed  to 
authorize  this  calcu&tion  of  Philip's  generals.  But,  in  making  h,  they  did 
not  attend  sufficiently  to  the  character  of  admiral  de  Coligny,  who  com- 
inanded  in  the  town.  A  courage  undismayed,  and  tranquu  amidst  the 
greatest  dangers,  an  invention  fruitful  in  resources,  a  genius  which  roused 
and  seemed  to  acquire  new  force  upon  every  disaster,  a  talent  of  governing 
the  minds  of  men,  together  with  a  capacity  of  maintaining  his  ascendant 
over  them  even  under  circumstances  the  most  adverse  and  distressful,  were 
oualities  which  Coiigny  possessed  in  a  degree  superior  to  any  general  of 
that  age.  These  Qualities  were  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  station  in  which 
he  was  now  placea :  and  as  he  knew  the  infinite  importance  to  his  country 
of  eveiy  hour  which  he  could  gain  at  this  juncture,  he  exerted  himself  to 
the  utmost  in  contriving  how  to  protract  the  siege,  and  to  detain  the  enemy 
from  attempting  any  enterprise  more  dangerous  to  France.  Such  were  ttie 
perseverance  and  sKill  with  which  he  conducted  the  defence,  and  such  the 
fortitude  as  well  as  patience  with  which  he  animated  the  garnson,  that 
though  the  Spaniards,  the  Flemings,  and  the  English,  carried  on  the  attack 
with  all  ^e  ardour  which  national  emulation  inspires,  he  held  out  the 
town  seventeen  days.  He  was  taken  prisoner  at  last  [Aug.  £7],  on  the 
breach,  overpowered  by  the  superior  number  of  the  enemy. 

Heni^  availed  himself,  with  the  utmost  activity,  of  the  interval  which 
the  admiral's  well-timed  obstinacy  had  afforded  him.  He  appointed  offi- 
cers to  collect  the  scattered  remains  of  the  constable's  army ;  he  issued 
orders  for  levying  soldiers  in  every  part  of  the  kingdom ;  he  commanded 
the  ban  and  arriere  ban  of  the  fix>ntierproYioces  instantly  to  take  the  fields 
and  to  join  the  duke  of  Nevers  at  Caon  in  Picardy ;  he  recalled  the 
greater  part  of  the  veteran  troops  which  served  under  the  maiecbal  Biis- 
sac  in  Piedmont ;  he  sent  courier  afler  courier  to  the  duke  of  Guise,  require 
log  him,  together  with  all  his  army,  to  return  instantly  for  the  defence  of 
dieir  countiy ;  he  despatched  one  envoy  to  the  grand  seignioTi  to  S(di^t  thft 
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amstance  of  bis  fleet,  and  the  loan  of  a  sum  of  money :  he  sent  another 
into  Scotland,  to  incite  the  Scots  to  invade  the  north  of  Ene'land^  that,  bj 
drawing  Mary's  attention  to  that  quarter,  he  might  prevent  her  from  rein- 
forcing her  troops  which  served  under  Philip.  These  eflTorts  of  the  kin^ 
were  warmly  seconded  by  the  zeal  of  his  subjects.  The  city  of  Pans 
granted  him  a  free  ^ft  of  three  hundred  thousand  livres.  The  other  great 
towns  imitated  the  liberality  of  the  capital,  and  contributed  in  proportion. 
Several  noblemen  of  distinction  engaged,  at  their  own  expense,  to  garrison 
and  defend  the  towns  which  lav  most  exposed  to  the  enemy.  Nor  was 
the  genera]  concern  for  the  public  confined  to  corporate  bodies  alone,  or  to 
those  in  the  higher  sphere  of  life,  but  diffusing  itself  among  persons  of 
eveij  rank,  each  individual  seemed  disposed  to  act  with  as  much  vigour 
as  if  the  honour  of  the  king,  and  the  safety  of  the  state,  had  depeiKled 
so]el}r  on  his  single  efforts.* 

Philip,  who  was  no  stranger  either  to  the  prudent  measures  taken  by  the 
French  monarch  for  the  security  of  his  domink)ns,  or  to  the  spirit  with 
which  his  subjects  prepared  to  defend  themselves,  perceived,  when  it  wat 
too  late,  that  be  had  lost  an  opportunity  which  could  never  be  recalled,  and 
that  it  was  now  vain  to  think  of  penetrating  into  the  heart  of  France.  He 
abandoned,  therefore,  without  much  reluctance,  a  sdieme  which  was  too 
bold  and  hazardous  to  be  perfectly  agreeable  to  hia  cautious  temper ;  and 
employed  his  army,  during  the  remainder  of  the  campaign,  in  Ine  siegee 
of  Ham  and  Catelet.  Of  these,  he  soon  became  master ;  and  the  reduc- 
tion of  two  such  petty  towns,  together  with  the  acquisition  of  St.  Q^intin, 
were  all  the  advantages  which  be  derived  from  one  of  the  most  decisive 
victories  gained  in  that  centurv.  Philip  himself,  however,  continued  in 
high  exultation  on  account  of  his  success ;  and  as  all  his  passions  were 
tinged  with  superstition,  he,  in  memoiy  of  the  battle  of  St.  Qpintin,  which 
had  been  fought  on  the  day  consecrated  to  St.  Laurence,  vowed  to  build  a 
church,  a  monastery,  and  a  palace,  in  honour  of  that  saint  and  martyr. 
Before  the  expiration  of  the  year,  he  laid  the  foundation  of  an  edifice,  in 
which  all  these  were  united,  at  the  Elscurial  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Madrid ;  and  the  same  principle  which  dictated  the  vow,  directed  the 
building.  For  the  plan  of  the  work  was  so  formed  as  to  resemble  a  grid- 
iron, wnich,  according  to  the  legendaiy  tale,  had  been  the  instrument  of 
St.  Laurence's  martyrdom.  Notwithstanding  the  great  and  expensive 
schemes  in  which  his  restless  ambition  involved  him,  Philip  continued  the 
building  with  such  perseverance  for  twenty-two  yeare,  and  reserved  such 
targe  sums  for  this  monument  of  his  devotion  and  vanitf ,  that  the  monarchs 
of  Spain  are  indebted  to  him  for  a  royal  residence,  wnich,  though  not  the 
most  elegant,  is  certainly  the  most  sumptuous  and  magnificent  of  any  in 

Europe.! 

The  first  account  of  that  fatal  blow  which  the  French  had  received  at 
St.  Quintin  wasr  carried  to  Home  by  the  courier  whom  Heray  had  sent  to 
recall  the  duke  of  Guise.  As  Paul,  even  with  the  assistance  of  his  French 
auxiliaries,  had  hardly  been  able  to  check  the  proppress  of  the  Spanish 
arms,  be  foresaw  that,  as  soon  as  he  was  deprived  of  their  protection,  hia 
territories  muse  be  overrun  in  a  moment.  He  remonstrated,  therefore, 
with  the  g^atest  violence  against  the  departure  of  the  French  army,,  re- 
proaching tbe  duke  of  Guise  for  bis  ill  conduct,  which  had  brought  him 
ni^  such  an  unhappy  situation ;  and  complaining  of  the  king  for  (inserting 
him  so  ungenerousfy  under  such  circumstances.  The  duSe  of  Guiseii 
orders,  however,  were  peremptofy.  Paul,  inflexible  as  be  was,  found  it 
Jiecessary  to  accommodate  his  conduct  to  the  exigency  of  his  af^irs,  and 
o  employ  the  mediation  of  the  Venetians,  and  of  Cosmo  di  Medici,  in 
ifder  to  obtain  peace.    Philip,  who  had  been  forced  unwilliiigly  to  a  rup* 
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luTO  with  the  pope^  and  whot  even  while  success  clowned  his  anna, 
doubted  so  much  me  justice  of  his  owd  causci  that  he  had  made  fiequeot 
overtures  of  pacification^  listened  eacerljr  to  the  first  proposals  of  this  nature 
from  Pauly  and  discovered  such  mooteration  in  hb  demands*  as  could  hardly 
have  been  expected  from  a  prince  elated  with  victoiy. 

The  duke  of  Alva  on  the  part  of  Philip,  and  the  cardinal  Carafia  in  the 
name  of  his  uncle,  met  at  Cavi,  and  both  beii^  equally  disposed  to  peace, 
thejr,  after  a  short  conference,  terminated  the  war  by  a  treaty  on  the  ibl« 
lowing  terms:  That  Paul  should  renovmce  his  league  with  France,  and 
maintain  for  the  future  such  a  neutrality  as  became  the  common  father  of 
Christendom ;  That  Philip  should  instantly  restore  all  the  towns  of  the 
ecclesiastical  territory  of  which  be  had  taken  possession ;  That  the  claims 
of  the  Caraffas  to  the  dutchv  of  Paliaoo,  and  other  demesnes  of  the  Colon- 
nas,  should  be  referred  to  toe  decision  of  the  republic  of  Venice ;  That 
the  duke  of  Alva  should  repair  in  person  to  Rome,  and  after  asking  par- 
don of  Paul  in  his  own  name,  and  in  that  of  his  master,  for  having  invaded 
the  patrimony  of  the  church,  should  receive  the  pope's  absolution  fiom 
that  crime.  Thus  Paul,  through  Philip's  scrupulous  timidity,  finished  an 
unprosperous  war  without  any  detriment  to  the  papal  see.  The  conqueror 
appeared  humble,  and  acknowledged  his  error;  while  he  who  had  been 
vanquished  retain  d  his  usual  haughtiness,  and  was  treated  with  eveiy 
mark  of  superiority.*  The  duke  ^  Alva,  in  terms  of  the  treaty,  repaired 
to  Rome,  and,  in  the  posture  of  a  supplicant,  kissed  the  feet,  and  implored 
the  foi^pveness  of  that  veiy  penon  whom  his  arms  had  reduced  to  the  last 
extremity.  Such  was  the  superstitious  veneration  of  the  Spaniards  for  the 
papal  character,  that  Alva,  though  perhaps  the  proudest  man  of  the  age» 
ana  accustomed  from  his  infancy  to  a  femiliar  mtercourse  with  princes, 
acknowledged  that  when  he  approached  the  pope,  he  was  so  much  over* 
awed,  that  nis  voice  failed,  ana  nis  presence  oT  mind  forsook  him.t 

But  though  this  war,  which  at  its  commencement  threatened  mightj 
revolutions,  was  brought  to  an  end  without  occasioning  any  alteration  in 
(hose  states  which  were  its  immediate  object,  it  had  produced  during  its 
prcsTess  effects  of  considerable  consequence  in  other  parts  of  Italy.  As 
Philip  was  extremely  solicitous  to  terminate  his  quarrel  with  raul  as 
speedily  as  possible,  he  was  willing  to  make  any  sacrifice  in  order  to  gain 
those  princes,  who,  bv  joining  their  troops  to  the  papal  and  French  army, 
inig[ht  nave  prolon^a  the  war.  With  tbis  view,  he  entered  into  a  oego- 
tiation  with  Dctavio  Farnese,  duke  of  Parma,  and  in  order  to  seduce  him 
from  his  alliance  with  France,  he  restored  to  him  the  city  of  Placentia, 
with  the  territory  depending  on  it,  which  Charles  V.  had  seized  hi  the 
year  one  thousand  five  hundred  and  forty-seven,  had  kept  from  that  time 
In  his  possession,  and  had  transmitted,  together  with  his  other  doininions» 
to  Philip. 

This  step  made  such  a  discoveiy  of  Philip's  character  and  views  to 
Cosmo  di  Medici,  the  most  sagack)us  as  well  as  provident  of  all  the  Italian 
princes,  that  he  conceived^  hopes  of  accompHshine  his  favourite  scheme  of 
adding  Sienna  and  its  territories  to  his  dominionsin  Tuscany.  As  his  sue* 
cess  m  this  attempt  depended  entirely  on  the  delicacy  of  address  with 
which  it  should  be  conducted,  he  employed  all  the  refinements  of  policy 
in  the  negotiation  which  he  set  on  foot  ior  this  purpose.  He  becnin  wim 
soliciting  Philip,  whose  treasuiy  he  knew  to  be  entirely  diainea  by  the 
expense  of  the  war,  to  repay  the  great  sums  which  he  had  advanced  to 
the  emperor  during  the  siege  of  Sienna.  When  Philip  endeavoured  to 
elude  a  demand  which  he  was  unable  to  satis^^,  Cosmo  affected  to  be  ex* 
tremely  disquieted*  and  making  no  secret  ot  his  disgust,  instructed  his 

^    .        -I 
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ambasaador  at  Rome  to  opeo  a  neentiatioD  with  the  pope  which  aeemed  to 
be  the  effect  of  it  The  arobasjAOor  executed  his  commission  with  such 
dexterit^r,  that  Paul^  imapiorfi  Cosmo  to  be  entirely  alienated  from  the 
Spanish  interest*  pioposea  to  him  an  aJJiance  with  France  which  should  be 
cemented  b^  the  maniage  ot  his  eldest  son  to  one  of  Henry's  daughten. 
Cosmo  received  the  overture  with  such  apparent  satisfaction,  and  with  so 
many  profesiioiis  of  mtkude  ibr  the  higli  honour  of  which  he  had  the 
prospect,  that  not  oa^  the  pope's  ministen,  but  the  Frendi  envoy  at  Rome, 
tallEed  confidently,  and  with  little  reserve,  of  the  accession  of  that  import- 
ant ai^,  as  a  matter  certain  and  decided.  The  account  of  this  was  quickly 
'^amea  to  Philip ;  and  Cosmo,  who  foresaw  how  much  it  would  alarm 
oim,  had  despatched  his  nephew  Ludovico  de  Toledo  into  the  Netherlands, 
that  he  might  be  at  hand  to  observe  and  take  advantage  of  his  constema* 
tkm,  before  the  first  impression  which  it  made  should  m  any  degree  abate. 
Cosmo  was  eitremely  tbitunate  in  the  choice  of  the  instniment  whom  he 
employed.  Toledo  waited,  with  patience,  until  he  discovered  with  cer- 
tainty, that  Philip  had  received  such  intellig[ence  of  his  uncle's  negotia- 
tions at  Rome,  as  must  have  filled  his  suspicious  mind  with  fear  and 
jealousy ;  and  then  craviw  an  audience,  he  required  payment  of  the  money 
which  had  been  bonowea  by  the  emperor,  in  the  most  earnest  and  peremp- 
tonr  terms.  In  uiging  that  point,  he  artfully  threw  out  several  dark  hints 
and  ambitious  declftrations,  concerning  tbe  extremities  to  which  Cosmo 
m^t  be  driven  by  a  refusal  of  this  just  demand,  as  well  as  by  other 
grievances  of  which  he  had  good  reason  to  complain. 

Philip,  astonished  at  an  a(&ess  in  such  a  strain  from  a  pnnce  so  far  hia 
inferior  as  the  duke  of  Tuscany,  and  comparing  what  he  now  heard  with 
the  information  which  he  had  received  from  Itan^,  immediately  concluded 
that  Cosmo  had  ventured  to  assume  this  bold  and  unusual  tone  on  the 

Srospect  of  his  unkm  with  France.  In  order  to  prevent  the  pope  and 
[enry  from  acquiring  an  ally,  who,  by  his  abilities,  as  well  as  the  situation 
of  his  dominions,  wcmld  have  added  both  reputatkMi  and  strenj^^h  to  their 
ooofedsFscy,  be  ofiered  to  ^nt  Cosmo  the  investiture  of  Sienna,  if  he 
would  cooseut  to  accept  of  it  as  an  equivalent  for  the  sums  due  to  him, 
and  eaj;age  to  furnish  a  body  of  troops  towards  the  defence  of  Philip's 
territories  in  Italy,  against  an^  power  who  should  attack  them.  As  soon 
as  Cosmo  had  broiwht  Philip  to  make  this  concession,  which  was  the 
ol^ject  of  ail  his  artifices  and  intrigues,  he  did  not  protract  the  n^tiation 
bjT  any  unnecessary  delaT»  or  any  excess  of  refinement,  but  closed  eaeerly 
with  the  profMsaly'and  Philip,  in  spite  of  the  remonstrances  of  his  ablest 
counselkxs,  signed  a  treaty  with  him  to  that  effect.* 

As  no  prince  was  ever  more  tenacious  of  his  rights  than  Philip,  or  less 
williiv  to  relinquish  any  territory  which  he  possessed,  by  what  tenure  soever 
he  hekl  it,  these  uousiiol  concessions  to  the  dukes  of  Parma  and  Tuscany, 
by  which  he  wantonly  gave  up  countries,  in  acquiring  or  defending  which 
his  father  had  employed  many  years,  and  wasted  much  blood  and  treasure, 
cannot  be  aocountea  for  from  any  motive,  but  bis  superstitious  desire  of 
extricating  hkuself  out  of  the  war  which  he  had  been  forced  to  wage  against 
the  pope.  By  these  treaties,  however,  the  balance  of  power  amon^  the 
Italian  states  was  poised  with  greater  equality,  and  renaered  less  variable 
than  it  had  been  since  it  received  the  first  violent  shock  from  the  invasion 
of  Charles  V III.  of  Franoe.  From  this  period  Italy  ceased  to  be  the  great 
theatre,  on  which  the  monarchs  of  Spain,  Fiance,  and  Germany,  contended 
for  power  or  for  feme.  Their  dissensions  and  hostilities,  thougn  as  frequent 
and  violent  as  ever,  beinff  excited  by  new  objects,  stained  other  regions  of 
Europe  with  blood,  ana  rendered  them  miserable,  in  their  tun,  by  Htm 
devastatiotis  of  war. 
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Tbo  duke  of  Guiae  left  Rome  on  the  -saine  day  (Sept.  29]  that  his  advier 
aaiy  the  duke  of  Alva  made  his  humiliating  submission  to  the  pope.  He  was 
received  in  France  as  the  guardian  angel^f  the  kingdom.  His  late  ill  sue* 
cess  in  Italy  seemed  to  be  forgotten,  while  his  former  services^  particularly 
bis  defence  of  Metz,  were  recounted  with  exaggerated  praise ;  and  he  was 
welcomed  in  eveiy  city  tbrouffh  which  he  jpaned,  as  the  restorer  of  public 
security,  who,  after  having  set  l)ounds  by  his  conduct  and  vakmr  to  the  vie 
torious  arms  of  Charles  VT^  returned  now,  at  the  call  of  his  countiy,  to  check 
the  formidable  progress  ot  Philip's  j]k>wer.  The  reception  which  he  met 
with  from  Hemy  was  no  less  cordial  and  honourable.  New  titles  were 
invented,  and  new  dignities  created^  in  order  to  diistin^ish  him.  He  was 
a{)pointed  lieutenant-general  in  chief  both  within  and  without  the  kingdom, 
with  a  jurisdiction  almost  unlimited,  and  hardly  inferior  to  that  which  was 
possessed  by  the  king  himself.  Thus,  through  the  sipgular  feliciQr  which 
attended  the  princes  of  Lorrain,  the  miscarria^  of  their  own  schemes  con- 
tributed to  aggrandize  them.  The  calamities  of  his  country  and  the  ill 
conduct  of  his  rival  the  constable,  exalted  the  duke  of  Guise  to  a  height  of 
d^nity  satd  power,  which  he  could  not  have  expected  to  attain  by  the  most 
fortunate  and  most  complete  success  of  his  own  ambitious  projects. 

The  duke  of  Guise,  eager  to  perfonn  something  suitable  to  the  high 
expectations  of  his  countiymen,  and  that  he  might  justify  the  extraordinair 
confidence  which  the  king  had  reposed  in  him,  ordered  all  the  troops,  whicb 
could  be  got  together,  to  assemble  at  Compeigne.  Though  the  winter  was 
well  advanced,  and  had  set  in  with  extreme  severity,  he  placed  himself  at 
their  head  and  took  the  field.  By  Henry's  activity  and  the  zeal  of  his  sub- 
jects, so  many  soldiers  had  been  raised  in  the  kingdom,  and  such  consider* 
able  reinforcements  had  been  drawn  from  Germany  and  Switzerland,  as 
formed  an  armjr  respectable  even  in  the  eyes  of  a  victorious  enemy.  Philip, 
alarmed  at  seeing  it  put  in  motion  at  such  an  uncommon  season,  bej^n  to 
tremble  for  his  new  conquests,  particularly^  St.  Q^intin,  the  fortificatioos  of 
which  weie  hitherto  but  impenectly  repaned. 

But  the  duke  of  Guise  meditated  a  more  important  enterprise  ;  and  after 
amusing  the  enemy  with  threatening  successively  different  towns  on  the 
frontiers  of  Flanders,  he  turned  suddenly  to  the  lei\,  and  invested  Calais 
with  his  whole  army  [Jan.  1, 1558].    Calais  had  been  taken  by  the  Eag^ 
lish  under  Edward  III,  and  was  the  fruit  of  that  monarch's  glonoos  victoiy 
at  Crecy.    Beii^  the  only  place  that  they  retained  of  their  ancient  and 
extensive  territories  in  France,  and  which  opened  to  them,  at  all  times,  an 
easy  and  secure  passage  into  the  heart  of  that  kingdom,  their  keeping  pos- 
session of  it  soothed  the  pride  of  the  one  nation  as  mudi  as  it  mortified  the 
vanity  of  the  other.    Its  situation  was  naturally  so  strong,  and  its  fortifica- 
tions deemed  so  impregnable,  that  no  monarch  of  France,  how  adventurous 
soever,  had  been  bold  enough  to  attack  it    Even  when   the  domestic 
strength  of  England  wasi)roken  and  exhausted  b^  the  bkxxly  wan  between 
the  houses  of  Tork  and  Lancaster,  and  its  attention  entirely  diverted  from 
foreign  objects,  Calais  had  remained  undisturbed  and  unthreatened.    Mai^ 
and  her  council,  composed  chiefly  of  ecclesiastics,  unacquainted  with  mUt- 
taiy  affairs,  and  whose  whole  attention  was  turned  towards  extirpating 
heresy  out  of  the  kio^om,  had  not  only  neglected  to  take  any  precautions 
^  for  the  safety  of  this  important  place,  but  seemed  to  think  that  the  reputa- 
tion of  its  strength  was  alone  sufficient  for  its  security.    Full  of  this  opinion^ 
%ej  ventured,  even  after  the  declaration  of  war,  to  continue  a  practice  which 
the  low  state  of  the  queen's  finances  had  introduced  in  times  of  peace.  As 
te  countiy  adjacent  to  Calais  was  overflowed  during  the  winter,  and  tfie 
tiarsbes  around  it  became  impassable,  except  by  one  avenue,  which  the 
hrta  of  St.  A^tha  and  Ne  wnham-bridge  comman(led,  it  had  been  the  eustoib 
h(  the  £nglish  to  dismiss  the  greater  part  of  the  gjarrtson  towards  the  end 
^  autumn,  and  to  replace  it  in  the  spriog.    In  vain  did  Lord  Wentworth» 
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die  gorernor  of  Cahis»  remomtrate  against  this  ill-timed  panimonfy  and 
npresent  the  poatibiJity  of  his  beioK  attacked  suddenljt  wnile  be  faiad  not 
tioopa  sufficient  to  mao  the  works.  The  privj-council  treated  these  remon- 
strances  with  sconit  as  if  they  had  flowed  uoid  the  timidi^  or  the  rapa- 
ciousoess  of  the  governor ;  ana  some  of  them,  with  that  confidence  which  is 


Eogland  to  the  Netherlands,  warn  the  queen  of  the  danger  to  which  it  was 
exposed :  and  acquainting  her  with  what  was  nec^saiy  for  its  security^  in 
Tain  did  he  offer  to  reinforce  the  ganison  durins;  winter  with  a  detachment 
of  his  own  troops.  ^  Maiy's  counsellors,  thougfn  obsequious  to  her  in  all 
points  wherein  religion  was  concerned,  distrusted,  as  much  as  the  rest  of 
their  countrymen,  everjr  proposition  that  came  from  her  husband ;  and  sus- 
pecting this  to  be  an  artifice  of  Philip's  in  order  to  gain  the  command  of  the 
town,  tnej  neglected  his  intelligence,  declined  his  raer,  and  left  Calais  with 
less  than  a  fourth  part  of  the  garrison  requisite  ibr  its  defence. 

His  knowledge  of  this  encouraged  the  duke  of  Guise  to  venture  on  to 
enterprise,  that  surprised  his  own  countiymen  no  less  than  his  enemies.  As 
he  knew  that  its  success  depended  on  conducting  his  operations  with  such 
rapidity  as  would  afford  the  English  no  time  for  throwing  relief  into  the 
town  by  sea,  and  prevent  Philio  from  giving  him  any  interrajption  hj  land* 
he  pusned  the  attack  with  a  degree  ^  visour  little  known  in  carrying  on 
sieges  during  that  age.  He  divve  the  English  from  fort  St  A^^tlut,  at 
the  first  assault  He  obliged  them  to  abandon  the  fort  of  Newnham-bridge 
aAer  defending  it  only  three  dajrs.  He  took  the  castle  which  commanded 
the  harbour  by  storm ;  and  on  the  eighth  day  after  he  appeared  before 
Calais,  compelled  the  governor  to  surrender,  as  his  feeble  g[arrison,  which 
did  not  exceed  five  hundred  men,  was  worn  out  with  the  fatigue  of  sustain* 
ingso  many  attacks,  and  defending  such  extensive  works. 

The  duke  of  Guise,  without  allowing  the  English  time  to  recover  from 
tibe  consternation  occasioned  by  this  blow,  immediately  invested  Guisnes,  the 
garrison  of  which,  though  more  numercxis,  defended  itself  with  less  vicour, 
and  after  standing  one  brisk  assault,  gave  up  the  town.  The  castle  of 
Hames  was  abaivloned  by  the  troops  posted  there,  without  waiting  the 
approach  of  the  enemy. 

Thus  in  a  few  da^s,  during  the  depth  of  winter,  and  at  a  time  when  the 
(atal  battle  of  St.  9jLiintin  had  so  depressed  the  sanguine  spirit  of  the  French, 
that  their  utmost  aim  was  to  protect  their  own  country,  without  dreaming 
of  making  conquests  on  the  enemy,  the  enterprising  valour  of  one  man  drove 
the  English  out  of  Calais,  after  they  had  held  it  two  hundred  and  ten  years, 
and  deprived  them  of  eveiy  foot  of  land  in  a  kin^om,  where  their  domi** 
nions  had  been  once  very  extensive.  This  exploit,  at  the  same  time  that 
it  gave  a  hJirh  idea  of  the  i>ower  and  resources  of  France  to  all  Europe,  set 
the  duke  of  Guise,  in  the  opinion  of  his  countrymen,  far  above  all  the  generals 
pi  the  a^e.  They  celebrated  his  conauests  with  immoderate  transports  of 
joj^ ;  while  the  English  gave  vent  to  all  the  passions  which  animate  a  high- 
spirited  people,  when  any  great  national  calamity  is  manifestly  owing  to  the 
in  conduct  of  their  rulers.  Maiy  and  her  ministers,  formeriy  odious,  were 
now  contemptible  in  their  eyes.  All  the  terrors  of  her  severe  and  arbitraiy 
administration  could  not  restrain  them  from  uttering  execrations  and  threats 
against  those,  who,  having  wantonly  involved  the  nation  in  a  quarrel  wherein 
it  was  noways  interested,  had  by  their  negligence  or  incapacity  brought 
irreparable  distress  on  their  country,  and  lost  the  most  valuable  possession 
belonginj^  to  the  English  crown. 

The  kiqg  of  France  imitated  the  conduct  of  its  former  conqueror,  Edward 
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IIL,  wHh  regard  to  Calais.  He  commanded  all  the  Eqglidi  iobabitenta  to 
quit  the  town,  aod  gmng  their  houses  to  his  own  subjects^  whom  be  allured 
to  settle  there  by  granting  them  various  immunities,  be  left  a  numeroiB  gar- 
risofl^  under  an  eiperienced  governor,  for  their  defence.  After  this,  hit 
victorious  army  was  conduct^  into  quarters  of  refreshment,  and  the  usual 
Inaction  of  winter  returned. 

During  these  various  operations,  Ferdinand  assembled  the  college  of 
electors  at  Frankfort  [Feb.  24],  in  order  to  lajr  before  them  the  instrument 
whereby  Charles  V.  bad  resigned  the  Imperial  crown,  and  transferred  it 
to  him.  This  he  had  hitherto  delayed  on  account  of  some  difficulties  which 
bad  occurred  concerning  the  formalities  requisite  in  supplying  a  vacancy 
Occasioned  by  an  event,  to  which  there  was  no  parallel  m  the  annals  of  tbte 
empire.  These  being  at  length  adjusted,  the  prince  of  Orange  executed 
the  commission  with  which  he  had  been  intrusted  by  Charles ;  the  electors 
accepted  of  his  resignation ;  declared  Ferdinand  his  lawful  successor ;  and 
put  him  in  possession  of  all  the  ensigns  of  the  Imperial  dignity. 

But  when  the  new  emperor  sent  uusman  his  cnancellor  to  acquaint  Ibe 
pope  with  this  transaction,  to  testify  his  reverence  towards  the  holy  see, 
and  to  signify  that,  according  to  form,  he  would  soon  despatch  an  ambas- 
Bador  extraordinary  to  treat  with  his  holiness  concerning  bis  coronation ; 
Paul,  whom  neither  experience  nor  disappointments  could  teach  to  bring 
down  bis  lofly  ideas  of  the  papal  prerogative  to  such  a  moderate  standara 
as  suited  the  genius  of  the  times,  refused  to  admit  the  envoy  into  his  pre- 
sence, and  d^lared  all  the  proceedings  at  Frankfort  irregular  and  invalid. 
He  contended  that  the^  pope,  as  the  vicegerent  of  Christ,  was  intrusted  with 
the  keys  botih  of  spiritual  and  of  civil  government ;  that  from  him  the  Impe- 
rial jurisdiction  was  derived ;  that  though  his  predecessors  bad  authorized 
ihe  electors  to  choose  an  emperor  whom  the  holy  see  conGrmed,  (his  privi- 
lege was  confined  to  those  cases  when  a  vacancy  was  occasioned  by  death  ; 
that  the  instrument  of  Charles's  resignation  had  been  presented  in  an  im- 
proper court,  as  it  belonged  to  the  pope  alone  to  reject  or  to  accept  of  it^ 
Andf  to  nominate  a  person  to  fill  the  Imperial  throne ;  that  setting  aside  all 
these  objectk>ns,  Ferdinand's  election  laboured  under  two  defects  whidi 
aboe  were  sufficient  to  render  it  void^  for  the  protestant  electors  had  been 
admitted  to  vote,  though,  by  their  apostacy  fiom  the  catholic  faith,  they  had 
forfeited  that  and  every  other  privilege  of  the  electoral  office ;  and  Ferdi- 
nand, by  ratifying  the  concessions  of  several  diets,  in  favour  of  heretics,  had 
rendered  himself  unworthy  of  the  Imperial  di^ty,  which  was  instituted 
for  the  protection,  not  for  the  destruction  of  the  diurcb.  But  after  thunder- 
ing out  these  extravagant  maxims,  he  added,  with  an  appearance  of  con- 
descension, that  if  Ferdinand  would  renounce  all  title  to  the  Imperial 
crown,  founded  on  the  election  at  Frankfort,  make  professions  of  repentance 
for  bis  past  conduct,  and  supplicate  him,  with  due  humility,  to  confirm 
Charles  ffresignation,  as  well  as  his  own  assumption  to  the  empire,  be  m^t 
expect  every  mark  of  favour  from  his  paternal  clemency  and  goodness. 
Gusman,  though  he  had  foreseen  considerable  difficulties  m  bis  negotiation 
with  the  pope,  little  expected  that  he  would  have  revived  those  antiquated 
and  wild  pretensions,  which  astonished  him  so  much  that  he  hardly  knew 
in  what  tone  he  ought  to  reply.  He  prudently  declined  entering  into  any 
controversy  concerning  the  nature  or  extent  of  the  papal  jurisdiction,  and 
confined  himself  to  the  political  considerations,  which  should  determine  the 
pope  to  recognise  an  emperor  already  in  possession,  he  endeavoured  to 

Place  them  in  such  a  lignt,  as  be  imadned  could  scarcely  fail  to  strike 
aul,  if  he  were  not  altogether  blind  to  his  own  interest.  Pbilip  seconded 
Gusman's  arguments  with  great  earnestness,  by  an  ambassador  whom  he 
sent  to  Rome  on  purpose,  and  besought  the  pope  to  desist  from  claims  so 
unseasonable,  as  might  not  only  irritate  and  alarm  Ferdinand  and  the  princes 
of  the  empire,  but  furnish  the  enemies  of  the  holy  see  with  a  new  reaaoo 
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lor  rei^eaentiii^  its  juiisdiction  as  incompatible  with  the  rights  of  princes^ 
and  8ubvei8i?e  of  all  civil  authority.  But  Paul,  who  deemed  it  a  crime  to 
attend  to  an^  consideration  suggested  by  human  prudence  or  policy,  when 
he  thought  himself  called  upon  to  assert  the  preragatiTes  of  the  papal  see, 
remained  inflexible ;  and  during  his  pontificate,  Ferdinand  was  not  acknow 
ledered  as  emperor  b^  the  court  of  Kome.* 

While  Henr^  was  intent  upon  his  preparations  for  the  approaching  cam- 
paign, he  received  accounts  of  the  issue  of  his  negotiations  in  Scotland* 
Lo^  experience  having  at  last  taught  the  Scots  the  imprudence  of  involving 
their  country  in  every  quarrel  between  France  and  England,  neither  the 
solicitations  of  the  French  ambassador,  nor  the  address  and  authority  of  the 
queen  regent,  could  prevail  on  them  to  take  anns  against  a  kingdom  with 
which  they  were  at  peace,.  On  this  occasion,  the  ardour  of  a  martial  nobility, 
and  of  a  turbulent  people  ^as  restrained  by  reiprd  for  the  public  interest  and 
tranquillity,  which  in  former  deliberations  of  this  kind  had  been  seldom 
attended  to  by  a  nation  always  prone  to  rush  into  every  new  war.  But 
though  the  Scots  adhered  with  steadiness  to  their  pacific  system,  they  were 
extremely  ready  to  grati^  the  French  king  in  another  particular  which  he 
had  riven  in  chaige  to  his  ambassador. 

The  youne  queen  of  Scots  had  been  affianced  to  the  dauphin  in  the  ^ear 
one  thousand  fire  hundred  and  forty-eight,  and  having  been  edticated  since 
that  time  in  the  court  of  France,  she  had  grown  up  to  be  the  most  amiable^ 
and  one  of  the  most  accomplished  princesses  of  that  age.  Heniy  demandea 
ihe  consent  of  her  subjects  to  the  celebration  of  the  marriage,  and  a  pariia-^ 
ment,  which  was  held  for  that  purpose,  appointed  eight  commissioners  ta 
represent  the  whole  body  of  the  nation  at  that  solemnity,  with  power  to 
sign  such  deeds  as  might  be  requisite  before  it  was  concluded,  ui  settling 
tl^  articles  of  the  marriage,  the  Scots  took  eVeiy  precaution  that  prudence 
could  dictate,  in  order  to  preserve  the  liberty  and  independence  of  their 
country ;  while  the  French  used  eveiy  art  to  secure  to  the  dauphin  the  con- 
duct of  affairs  during  the  queen's  life,  and  the  succession  of  tne  crown  oo 
the  event  of  her  demise.  [April  14.J  The  marriage  was  celebrated  with 
pomp  suitable  to  the  dignity  of  the  parties,  and  the  magnificence  of  a  court 
at  that  time  the  most  splenaid  in  Europe.f  Thus  Hemy,  in  the  course^  of 
a  few  months,  had  the  jglory  of  recovering  an  important  possession  which 
had  anciently  belongea  to  the  crown  ot  France,  and  of  adding  to  it  ihe 
acquisition  of  a  new  kingdom.  By  this  event,  too,  the  duke  of  Guise 
acquired  new  consideration  and  importance ;  the  marriage  of  his  niece  to^ 
the  appa^nt  heur  of  the  crown,  raising  him  so  far  above  the  condition  of 
other  subiects,  that  the  credit  which  be  had  gained  by  his  great  actions^, 
seemed  tnereby  to  be  rendered  no  less  permanent  than  it  was  extensive. 

When  the  c^mpai^  opened  soon  afler  the  dauphin's  marriage,  the  duke 
of  Guise  was  placed  at  the  bead  of  the  army,  with  the  same  unlimited 
powers  as  formerly.  Henry  had  received  such  liberal  supplies  iirom  hie 
suljjects,  that  the  troops  under  his  command  were  both  numerous  and  weU 
appointed ;  while  Fhinp,  exhausted  b}r  the  extraordinary  efibrts  of  the  pitK 
ceding  year,  had  been  obliged  to  dismiss  so  many  of  his  forces  during  the 
winter,  that  he  could  not  bring  an  armr  into  the  field  capable  of  making^ 
bead  against  the  enemy.  The  duke  of  Guise  did  not  lose  the  fiivoorable 
opportunity  which  his  superiority  afforded  him.  He  invested  Thionville  ii> 
the  dutchy  of  Luxembuiig,  one  of  the  strongest  towns  on  the  frontier  of  the 
Netberiands,  and  of  great  importance  to  France  by  its  neigbbooihood  tx> 
Metz;  and,  notwittetandin^  the  obstinate  valour  with  which  it  was 
defended,  he  forced  it  to  capitulate  [June  22]  after  a  siege  of  three  weeks.} 

But  the  success  of  this  enterprise,  which  it  was  expected  woukL  lead  U> 

*  Godlevein  de  Abdieat  Ow.  V.  ap.  Gold.  PoUl  Imper.  SBS.    PalUr.  Ub.  zlll.  189.    RlUer,  11 
740.790.      tKiitt'>Bteoivor8ooilu4,p>73.   AppandrlSi   Ctocpa Uptom* v.Si.     %Tluum^ 
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%ithMr  conquests^  was  move  dian  counteibalanced  by  an  eyent  whidk  bap« 
pened  in  another  part  of  the  Low-Countries.  The  marechal  de  Tennes^ 
g;overnor  of  Calais,  bavii^  penetrated  into  Flanders  without  opposition^ 
invested  Dunkirk  with  an  arm^  of  fourteen  thousand  men,  and  took  it  by 
storm  on  the  fifth  day  of  the  siege.  ^  Hence  he  advanced  towards  Nieu-* 
port,  which  must  have  soon  fallen  into  his  hands,  if  the  approach  of  the 
count  of  £snnont  with  a  superior  army  had  not  made  it  pnident  to  retreat. 
The  Frenoi  troops  were  so  much  encumbered  with  the  booty  which  they 
had  got  at  Dunkiik,  or  by  ravafirin|i^  the  open  cpuntiy^  that  they  moved 
slowfy ;  and  £gmont,  who  had  left  his  heavy  baggage  and  ariilleiy  behind 
him,  marched  with  such  rapidity,  that  he  came  up  with  them  near  Grave- 
lines,  and  attacked  them  with  tne  utmost  impetuosity.  De  Termes,  who 
had  the  choice  of  the  ground,  having  posted  his  troops  to  advantage  in  the 
angle  formed  by  the  mouth  of  the  river  Aa  and  the  sea,  received  him  with 
great  firmness.  Victory  remained  for  some  time  in  suspense,  the  desperate 
valour  of  the  French,  who  foresaw  the  unavoidable  aestniction  that  must 
follow  upon  a  rout  in  an  enemy's  countiy,  counterbalanced  the  superior 
number  of  the  Flemings,  when  one  of  those  accidents  to  which  human  pru' 
dence  does  not  extend,  decided  the  contest  in  favour  of  the  latter.  A 
squadron  of  English  ships  of  war,  which  was  cruising  on  the  coast,  beine 
drawn  by  the  noise  of  the  firing  towards  the  place  otengagement,  entered 
the  river  Aau  and  turning  its  great  guns  against  the  right  wing  of  the  Frenchf 
with  such  erasct,  as  immediately  broke  that  body,  and  spread  terror  and 
'^onfusion  through  the  whole  army.  The  Flemings,  to  whom  assistance* 
so  unexpected,  and  so  seasonable,  gave  fresh  spmt,  redoubled  their  effortSf 
that  they  might  not  lose  the  advantage  which  fortune  had  presented  them, 
or  give  the  enemy  time  to  recover  fiora  their  consternation,  and  the  rout  of 
the  French  soon  became  universal.  Near  two  thousand  were  killed  on  the 
spot ;  a  grater  number  fell  by  the  hands  of  the  peasants,  who,  in  revenge 
for  the  cruelty  with  which  their  country  had  been  plundered,  pursued  the 
fugitives,  ana  massacred  them  without  mercy ;  the  rest  were  taken  pri- 
soners, together  with  De  Termes  their  general,  and  many  officers  of 
distinction.* 

This  sienal  victory,  for  which  the  count  of  E^ont  was  afterwards  so  ill 
requited  oy  Philip,  obliged  the  duke  of  Guise  to  relinquish  all  other 
schemes,  and  to  hasten  towards  the  frontier  of  Picardy,  that  he  might  oppose 
the  progress  of  the  enemy  in  that  province.  This  disaster,  however, 
reflected  new  lustre  on  his  reputation,  and  once  more  turned  the  eyes  of  hb 
countrymen  towards  him,  as  the  only  general  on  whose  arms  victoiy  always 
attended,  and  in  whose  conduct,  as  well  as  good  fortune,  they  could  con- 
fide in  every  danger.  Henry  reinforced  the  duke  of  Guise's  army  with 
so  many  troops  drawn  from  the  adjacent  garrisons,  that  it  soon  amounted  to 
forty  thousand  men.  That  of  the  enemy,  after  the  j  unction  of  Egmont  with 
the  duke  of  Savoy,  was  not  inferior  in  number.  They  encamped  at  the 
distance  of  a  few  leagues  from  one  another ;  and  each  monarch  havinr 
joined  his  respective  army,  it  was  expected,  after  the  vicissitudes  of  good 
and  bad  success  during  this  and  the  former  campaign,  that  a  decisive  battle 
would  at  last  determine,  which  of  the  rivals  should  take  the  ascendant  for 
the  future,  and  give  law  to  Europe.  But  though  both  had  it  in  their 
power,  neither  of  them  discovered  any  inclination  to  bring  the  determina* 
tion  of  such  an  important  point  to  depend  upon  the  uncertain  issue  qf  a 
single  batde.  The  nttad  engagements  at  St.  Q^intin  and  Gravelines  were 
too  recent  to  be  so  soon  forgotten,  and  the  prospect  of  encountering  the  same 
troops,  commanded  by  1&  same  generals  who  had  twice  triumphed  over 
his  arms,  iDspiied  Henry  with  a  degree  of  caution  which  was  not  common 
to  him.    Fhuip,  of  a  genius  averse  to  bold  operations  m  war,  naturally 
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ktned  to  cautKm  measures,  and  was  not  disposed  to  hatatd  an|y  ftbhof 
against  a  general  so  fortunate  and  successful  as  the  duke  of  Guise,  fioth 
inoharchsy  as  if  by  agreement,  stood  on  the  defensive,  and  kxiifym^  their 
camps  carefully,  avoided  eveiy  skinnish  or  rencounter  that  might  bring  on 
a  reneral  engagement. 

IV hilc  the  armies  continued  in  this  inaction,  peace  began  to  be  men- 
tioned in  each  camp,  and  both  Henrf  and  Philip  discovered  an  inclination 
to  listen  to  any  overture  that  tended  to  re-establish  it.  The  kingdoms  of 
France  and  Spain  had  been  engaged  during  half  a  century  in  almost  con« 
tinual  wars,  carried  on  at  ereat  expense,  andproductive  of  no  considerable 
advanta^  to  either.  Exhausted  by  extraordinanr  and  unceasing  efhiiSf 
which  far  exceeded  those  to  which  the  nations  of  Europe  had  be«i  accus- 
tomed before  the  rivalship  between  Charles  V.  and  Francis  I.,  both 
nations  longed  so  much  for  an  interval  of  repose,  in  order  to  recruit  their 
strength,  that  their  sovereigns  drew  from  them  with  difficulty  the  supplies 
necessary  for  carrying  on  hostilities.  The  private  inclinations  of  both  the 
kings  concurred  with  those  of  their  people.  Philip  was  prompted  to  wish 
for  peace  by  his  fond  desire  of  returning  to  Spain^  Accustomed  from  his 
infancy  to  the  climate  and  manners  of  that  country,  he  was  attached  to  it 
with  such  extreme  predilection,  that  he  never  felt  himself  at  ease  in  any 
other  part  of  his  dominions.  But  as  he  could  not  quit  the  Low-Countries, 
either  with  decency  or  safety,  and  venture  on  a  voyage  to  Spain  during 
the  continuance  of  war,  the  prospect  of  a  pacification  which  would  put  it 
in  his  power  to  execute  his  favourite  scheme,  was  highly  acceptable. 
Henry  was  no  less  desirous  of  being  delivered  from  the  burden  and  occu- 
pations of  war,  that  he  might  have  leisure  to  turn  all  his  attention,  and 
bend  the  whole  force  of  his  government,  towards  suppressing  the  opinions 
of  the  reformers,  which  were  spreading  with  such  rapidity  in  Paris  and 
other  ^at  towns  of  France,  that  they  began  to  grow  formidable  to  the 
established  church. 

Besides  these  public  and  avowed  considerations,  arising  from  the  state 
of  the  two  hostile  kingdoms,  or  from  the  wishes  of  their  respective 
monarchs,  there  was  a  secret  intrigue  carried  on  in  the  court  of  France, 
which  contributed  as  much  as  either  of  the  other,  to  hasten  and  to  facilitate 
the  negotiation  of  a  peace.  The  constable  Montmorency,  during  his  cap- 
tivity, beheld  th^  rapid  success  and  growing  favour  of  the  duke  of  Ghiise 
with  the  envy  natural  to  a  rival.  Every  advantage  gained  by  the  princes 
of  Lorrain  he  considered  as  a  fresh  wound  to  his  own  reputation,  and  he 
knew  with  what  malevolent  address  it  would  be  invproved  to  diminish  his 
credit  with  the  king,  and  to  augment  that  of  the  duke  of  Guise.  These 
arts,  he  was  afraid,  might,  by  degrees,  work  on  the  easy  and  ductile  mind 
of  Henry,  so  as  to  efface  all  remains  of  his  ancient  affection  towards  him* 
self.  But  he  could  not  discover  any  remedy  for  this,  unless  he  were 
allowed  to  return  home,  that  be  mignt  Iry  whether  by  his  presence  he 
could  defeat  the  artifices  of  his  enemies,  and  revive  those  warm  and  tender 
sentiments  which  had  long  attached  Henry  to  him,  with  a  confidence  so 
entire,  as  resembled  rather  the  cordiality  of  private  friendship,  than  the 
cold  and  selfish  connection  between  a  monarch  and  one  of  his  courtiers. 
While  Montmorency  was  formii)|g^  schemes  and  wishes  for  his  return  to 
France  with  much  anxiety  of  mind,  but  little  hope  of  success,  an  unex- 
pected incident  prepared  the  way  foi  it.  The  cardinal  of  Lorrain,  who 
had  shared  with  nis  brother  in  the  kind's  favour,  and  participated  of  the 
power  which  that  conferred,  did  not  bear  prosperity  with  tve  same  dis- 
cretion as  the  duke  of  Guise.  Intoxicated  with  ttieir  good  fortune,  he 
for^t  how  much  they  had  been  indebted  for  their  present  elevation  to 
their  connexions  with  the  dutchess  of  Valentinois,  ana  vaiidy  ascribed  all 
to  the  extraordinaiy  merit  of  their  family.  This  led  him  not  only  to 
neglect  his  bene&ctresB^  but  to  thwart  her  schemes,  and  to  tsJk  with  a 
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sarcastic  \lki6tij  of  her  character  and  penoo.  That  siiigidar  woman^  who^ 
if. we  may  believe  contemporaiy  writers*  retained  the  oeautj  and  chaima 
of  youth  at  the  age  of  threescore^  and  on  whom  it  is  certain  that  Hemy 
stifl  doated  with  all  the  fondness  of  ]oye»  felt  this  injuiy  with  sensibilityf 
and  set  heiself  with  easiness  to  inflict  the  vengeance  which  it  merited. 
As  there  was  no  method  of  supplantkiA^  the  pnnces  of  Lorrain  ao  ^c- 
tuallj^  as  by  a  coalition  of  interests  with  the  constablei  she  proposed  the 
marriage  ot  her  granddaughter  with  one  of  his  sons,  as  the  bond  of  their 
future  union ;  and  Montmorency  readily  gave  his  consent  1o  the  match. 
Having  thus  cemented  their  alliance,  the  dutchess  employed  all  her  influ- 
ence with  the  king*  in  order  to  confirm  his  inclinations  towards  j[>eacet  and 
induce  him  to  take  the  steps  neceasaiy  for  attaining  it.  She  insinuated 
that  any  overture  of  that  kind  would  come  with  great  piopriety  from  the 
constable,  and  if  intrusted  to  the  conduct  of  his  prudc»cei  could  hardly 
lail  of  success. 

Henry,  long  accustomed  to  commit  all  affairs  of  importance  to  the 
management  of  the  constable,  and  needing  only  this  encouragement  to 
return  to  his  ancient  habits,  wrote  to  him  immediately  with  his  usual 
familiarity  anda£feGtion,em{)oweriQff  him  at  the  same  time  to  take  the  first 
onportumty  of  sounding  Philip  and  his  ministers  with  regard  to  peace. 
Montmorency  made  his  application  to  Philip  by  the  most  proper  channel. 
He  opened  himself  to  the  ouke  of  Savoy,  who,  notwithstanding  the  hich 
command  to  which  he  had  been  raised,  and  the  militai^  S^o^y  which  he 
had  acquired  in  the  Spanish  service,  was  weary  of  remaining  in  exile,  and 
languished  to  return  into  his  paternal  dominions.  As  there  was  no  prospect 
of  his  recoverinjg;  possession  of  them  by  force  of  arms,  he  considered  a  oefi- 
nitive  treaty  olpeace  between  France  and  Si>ain  as  the  only  event  bv 
which  he  could  nope  to  obtain  restitution.  Being  no  stranger  to  Philip's 
private  wishes  with  regard  to  peace,  he  easily  prevailed  on  him  not  omjr 
to  discover  a  disposition  on  bis  part  towards  accommodation,  but  to  permit 
Montmorency  to  return,  on  his  parole,  to  France,  that  lie  miffht  confirm  his 
own  sovereign  in  his  pacific  sentiments.  Hemy  received  the  constable 
with  the  most  flattering  marks  of  rejgard ;  absence,  instead  of  having  abated 
or  extinguished  the  monarch's  friendship,  seemed  to  have  given  it  new 
ardour.  Montmorency,  from  the  moment  of  his  appearance  in  court, 
assumed,  if  possible,  a  higher  place  than  ever  in  his  auction,  and  a  more 

S^rfect  ascendant  over  his  mind.  The  cardinal  of  Lorrain  and  the  duke  of 
uise  prudently  gave  way  to  a  tide  of  favour  too  strong  for  them  to  oi>pose, 
and  confining  tlmnselves  to  their  proper  departments,  permitted,  without 
any  struggle,  the  constable  and  dutchess  oi  Valentinois  to  direct  public 
afiairs  at  their  pleasure.  They  soon  prevailed  on  the  kinor  to  nominate 
plenipotentiaries  to  treat  of  peace,  rnilip  did  the  same.  ^  The  zhbej  oi 
Cercamp  was  fixed  on  as  the  place  of  coQgress ;  and  all  military  operations 
were  immediately  terminated  by  a  suspension  of  arms. 

While  these  preliminary  steps  were  takine  towards  a  treaty  which 
restored  tranquillity  to  £urope«  Charles  V.,  wnose  ambition  haa  so  long 
disturbed  it,  ended  nis  days  in  the  monasteiy  of  St.  Justus.  When  Charies 
entered  this  retreat,  he  formed  such  a  plan  of  life  for  himself,  as  would 
have  suited  the  condition  of  a  private  gentleman  of  a  moderate  fortune. 
His  table  was  neatt  but  plain ;  bis  domestics  few ;  his  intercourse  with 
them  familiar ;  all  the  cumbersome  and  ceremonious  forms  of  attendance 
on  his  person  y^ete  entirely  abolished,  as  destructive  of  that  social  ease  and 
tranquilli)^  which  he  courted,  in  order  to  soothe  the  remainder  of  his  days. 
As  the  mildness  of  the  climate,  together  with  his  deliverance  from  the  i)or- 
dens  and  cares  of  government,  procured  him,  at  first,  a  considerafaJe  remis- 
sioD  from  the  acute  pains  with  which  he  had  been  loQg  tormented ;  he 
enjoyed,  perhaps,  more  complete  satisfactk>n  in  this  humme  solitudey  than 
all  i»  gnyadtur  hid  ever  yielded  him*    The  ambitioMS  thoughtB  anA 
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-projects  which  had  so  long  engrossed  and  disquieted  him,  were  quite 
efl^ced  from  his  mind;  far  from  taking  any  part  in  the  political  trans- 
actions of  the  princes  of  Europe,  he  restrained  his  curiosity  even  from  anr 
inquiry  coDcernine^  them ;  and  he  seemed  to  view  the  busy  scene  which 
he  Dad  abandoned  with  all  the  contempt  aixi  indifference  arising  from  his 
thorough  experience  of  its  vanity,  as  well  as  firom  the  pleasing  reoectioD  ot 
having  disentangled  himself  from  its  cares. 

Other  amusements  and  other  objects  now  occupied  him.  Sometimes  he 
cultivated  the  plants  in  his  garden  with  his  own  hands :  sometimes  he  rode 
out  to  the  neighbouring  vnxxi  on  a  little  horse,  the  ooij  one  thatiie  kept, 
attended  by  a  single  servant  on  foot.  When  his  infirmities  confined  him  to 
his  apartment,  which  o(\en  happened,  and  deprived  him  of  these  more 
active  recreations,  he  either  admitted  a  few  gentlemen  who  resided  near 
the  monasteiy  to  visit  him,  and  entertained  Uiem  familiarly  at  his  table ; 
or  he  empioyed  himself  in  studying  mechanical  principles,  and  in  forming 
curious  works  of  mechanism,  of  which  he  had  always  beety  remariuibly 
fond,  and  to  which  his  genius  was  peculiarly  turned.  With  this  view  he 
had  engaged  Turriano,  one  of  the  most  ingenious  artists  of  that  age,  to 
accompany  him  in  his  retreat.  He  labourea  together  with  him  in  framing 
models  ot  the  most  useful  machines,  as  well  as  in  making  experiments 
with  regard  to  their  respective  powers,  and  it  was  not  seldom  that  the 
ideas  oil  be  monarch  assisted  or  perfected  the  inventions  of  the  artist.  He 
relieved  his  mind,  at  internals,  with  slitter  and  more  fantastic  worls  of 
mechanism,  in  fashioning  puppets,  which,  by  the  structure  of  internal 
spring  mimicked  the  gestures  and  actions  of  men,  to  the  astonishment  ot 
the  Ignorant  monks,  wbo^  beholding  movements  which  they  could  not 
comprehend,  sometimes  distrusted  their  own  senses,  and  sometimes  su^ 
pected  Charles  and  Turriano  of  being  in  compact  with  invisible  powers. 
He  was  particularly  curious  with  regard  to  the  construction  of  clocks  and 
watches  ;  and  havmg  found,  after  repeated  trials,  that  he  could  not  bring 
any  two  of  them  to  go  exactly  alike,  he  reflected,  it  is  said,  with  a  mix- 
ture of  surprise  as  well  as  regret,  on  his  own  folly,  in  having  bestowed  so 
much  time  and  labour  on  the  more  vain  attempt  of  bringing  mankind  to  a 
precise  uniformity  of  sentiment  concerning  the  profound  and  mysterious 
doctrines  of  religion. 

But  in  what  manner  soever  Charies  disposed  of  the  rest  of  his  time,  he 
constantly  reserved  a  considerable  portion  of  it  for  religious  exercises. 
He  regularly  attended  divine  service  in  the  chapel  of  the  monastery,  every 
morning  and  evening ;  he  took  great  pleasure  in  reading  books  of  devotion, 
particularly  the  works  of  St.  Augustin,  and  St.  Bemara ;  and  conversed 
much  with  his  confessor,  and  the  prior  of  the  monastery,  on  pious  subjects. 
Thus  did  Charles  pass  the  first  year  of  his  retreat,  in  a  manner  not  unbe* 
coming  a  man  perfectly  disengaged  from  the  afiairs  of  the  present  life,  and 
standing  on  the  cotifines  of  a  future  world ;  either  in  innocent  amusements, 
which  soothed  his  pains,  and  relieved  a  mind  worn  out  with  excessive 
application  to  business ;  or  in  devout  occupatkxis,  which  he  deemed  neces- 
sarv  in  preparing  for  another  state. 

fiut  about  six  months  before  his  death,  the  gout,  after  a  longer  intermis- 
sion than  usual,  returned  with  a  proportional  increase  of  violence.  His 
shattered  constitution  had  not  vigour  enough  remaining  to  withstand  such 
a  shock.  It  enfeebled  his  mind  as  much  as  his  body,  and  from  this  period 
we  hardly  discern  any  traces  of  that  sound  and  masculine  understanding^ 
which  distin^ished  Charles  amon^  his  contemporaries.  An  illiberal  a^ 
tijnid  superstition  depressed  his  spirit.  He  had  no  relish  for  amusements 
ot  an^  kind.  He  endeavoured  to  conform,  in  his  manner  of  living,  to  all 
the  ngour  of  monastic  austerity.  He  desired  no  other  society  than  that  of 
monks,  and  was  almost  continually  employed  with  them  in  chantipg  the 
hymns  of  the  Missal.    As  an  expiation  for  his  sins,  he  gave  himself  the 
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discipline  in  secret  with  such  severity,  that  the  whip  of  cords  which  he 
employed  as  the  instrument  of  his  punishment,  was  found  after  his  decease 
tinged  with  his  blood.  Nor  was  he  satisfied  with  these  acts  of  mortifica* 
tion,  which,  however  severe,  were  not  uoeiampled.  The  timorous  and 
distrustful  solicitude  which  always  accompanies  superstition,  still  continued 
to  disquiet  him,  and  depreciating  all  the  devout  exercises  in  which  he  had 
hitherto  been  engaged,  prompted  him  to  aim  at  something  eztmordinary, 
at  some  new  and  singular  act  of  piety  that  would  display  his  zeal,  and 
merit  the  favour  of  Heaven.  The  act  on  which  he  fixea  was  as  wild  and 
uncommon  as  any  that  superstition  ever  suggested  to  a  weak  and  disor- 
dered fancy.  He  resolvea  to  celebrate  his  own  obsequies  before  his  death. 
He  ordered  his  tomb  to  be  erected  in  the  chapel  of^the  monaster^r.  His 
domestics  marched  thither  in  funeral  procession,  with  black  tapers  in  their 
hands.  He  himself  followed  in  his  shroud.  He  was  laid  in  his  coffin  with 
much  solemnity.  The  service  for  the  dead  was  chanted,  and  Charles 
joined  in  the  prayers  which  were  offered  up  for  the  rest  of  his  soul,  min- 
gling his  tears  with  those  which  his  attendants  shed,  as  if  they  had  been 
celebrating  a  real  funeral.  The  ceremony  closed  with  sprinkling  holy 
water  on  the  coffin  in  the  usual  form,  and  all  the  assistants  retiring,  the 
doors  of  the  chapel  were  shut.  Then  Charles  rose  out  of  the  coffin,  and 
withdrew  to  his  apartment,  full  of  those  awful  sentiments  which  such  a 
singular  solemnity  was  calculated  to  inspire.  But  either  the  fatiguing' 
]ei]0h'Of  the  ceremony,  or  the  impression  which  this  image  of  death  left 
on  ois  mind,  affected  him  so  much,  that  next  day  he  was  seized  with  a 
fever.  His  feeble  frame  could  not  long  resist  its  vidence,  and  he  expired 
on  the  twenty-first  of  September,  after  a  life  of  fifty-eight  years,  six 
months,  and  twenty-five  days.* 

As  Charles  was  the  first  prince  of  the  age  in  rank  and  dignity,  the  part 
which  he  acted,  whether  we  consider  the  greatness,  the  variety,  or  the  suc- 
cess of  his  undertakings,  was  the  most  conspicuous.  It  is  from  an  atten- 
tive observation  of  his  conduct,  not  from  the  exaggerated  praises  of  the 
Spanish  historians,  or  the  undistinguishin^  censure  of  the  French,  that  a 
just  idea  of  Charles's  genius  and  abilities  is  to  be  collected.  He  possessed 
oualities  so  peculiar,  that  they  strongly  mark  his  character,  and  not  only 
distinguish  him  from  the  princes  who  were  his  contemporaries,  but  account 
for  that  superiority  over  them  which  he  so  long  maintained.  In  forming 
'4^.hi8  schemes,  he  was,  by  nature,  as  well  as  by  habit,  cautious  and  consider- 
ates^Bom  with  talents  which  unfolded  themselves  slowly,  and  were  late 
in  attaining  to  maturity,  he  was  accustomed  to  ponder  every  subject  that 
demanded  his  consideration,  with  a  careful  and  deliberate  attention.  He 
bent  the  whole  force  of  his  mind  towards  it,  and  dwelling  upon  it  with  a 
serious  application,  undiverted  by  pleasure,  and  hardly  relaxed  by  any 
amusement,  he  ^revolved  it,  in  silence,  in  his  own  breast.  He  then  com- 
niunicated  the  matter  to  his  ministers,  and  afler  hearing  their  opinions,  took 
his  resolution  with  a  decisive  firmne&s,  which  seldom  follows  such  slow  and 
seemingly  hesitating  consultations.  Of  consequence,  Charleses  measures, 
instead  of  resembling  the  desultory  and  irregular  sallies  of  Henry  VII 1. 
or  Francis  I.,  had  tro  appearance  of  a  consistent  system,  in  which  all  the 
parts  were  arranged,  all  the  effects  were  foreseen,  and  even  every  acci- 
dent was  provided  for.  His  promptitude  in  execution  was  no  less  remark- 
able than  his  patience  in  deliberation.  He  did  not  discover  greater  saga- 
city in  his  choice  of  the  measures  which  it  is  proper  to  pursue,  than  fer- 
tility of  genius  in  finding  out  the  means  for  rendenng  his  pursuit  of  them 
successful.  Though  he  had  naturally  so  little  of  the  martial  turn,  that 
duriog  the  most  araent  and  bustling  period  of  life,  he  remained  in  the 
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cabinet  inactire,  yet  when  he  chose  at  len^h  to  appear  at  the  head  of  his 
annies,  bis  mind  was  so  formed  for  vigorous  exertions  in  eveir  direction, 
that  be  acquired  such  knowled^  in  the  art  of  war,  and  such  talents  for 
command,  as  rendered  him  equal  in  reputation  and  success  to  the  most  able 
generals  of  the  age.  But  Charles  possessed,  in  the  most  eminent  degree, 
tne  science  whicn  is  of  the  greatest  importance  to  a  monarch,  that  of 
knowing^  men,  and  of  adapting  their  talents  to  the  various  departments 
which  he  allotted  to  them.  Fram  the  death  of  Chievres  to  the  end  of  his. 
reien,  he  empbyed  no  general  in  the  field,  no  minister  in  the  cabinet,  no 
ambassador  to  a  foreign  court,  no  governor  of  a  province,  whose  abilities 
were  inadequate  to  the  trust  which  be  reposed  m  them.  Though  desti- 
tute of  that  bewitching  affability  of  manners,  which  gained  Francis  the 
hearts  of  all  who  approached  his  person,  he  was  no  stranger  to  the  virtue*! 
which  secure  fidelity  and  attachment.  He  placed  unbounded  confidence 
in  his  generals ;  he  rewarded  their  services  with  munificence  ;  he  neither 
envied  their  fame,  nor  discovered  any  jealousy  of  their  power.  Almost 
all  the  generals  who  conducted  his  armies,  may  be  placed  on  a  level  with 
those  illustrious  personages  who  have  attained  the  highest  eminence  of 
roilitaiy  glory ;  and  his  advantages  over  his  rivals  are  to  be  ascribed  so 
manifestly  to  the  superior  abilities  of  the  commanders  whom  he  set  in 
opposition  to  them,  that  this  might  seem  to  detract,  in  some  degree,  from 
his  own  merit,  if  the  talent  of  discovering,  and  steadiness  in  employing 
such  instruments  were  not  the  most  undoubted  proofs  of  a  capacity  for 
government. 

There  were,  nevertheless,  defects  in  his  political  character  which  must 
considerably  abate    the   admiration  due  to  his   extraordinary  talents. 
Charles's  ambition  was  insatiable ;  and  though  there  seems  to  be  no  foun- 
dation for  an  opinion  prevalent  in  his  own  age,  that  he  had  formed  the  chi- 
merical project  of  establishing  a  universal  monarchy  in  Europe,  it  is  cer- 
tain that  his  desire  of  being  custingutshed  as  a  conqueror  involved  him  in 
continual  wars,  which  not  only  exhausted  and  oppressed  his  subjects,  but 
left  him  little  leisure  for  giving  attention  to  the  interior  police  and  improve- 
ment of  his  kingdoms,  the  great  objects  of  eveiy  prince  who  makes  the 
happiness  of  his  people  the  end  ot  his  government    Charles,  at  a  very 
early  period  of  life,  having  added  the  Imperial  crown  to  the  kingdoms  of 
Spam,  and  to  the  hereditaiy  dominions  of  the  houses  of  Austria  and  Bur- 
f^ndy,  this  opened  to  him  such  a  vast  field  of  enterprise,  and  engaged  him 
m  scnemes  so  complicated  as  well  as  arduous,  that  feeling  his  power  to  be 
unequal  to  the  execution  of  them,  he  had  often  recourse  to  low  artifices, 
unbecoming  his  superior  talents,  and  sometimes  ventured  on  such  devia- 
tions from  integrity,  as  were  dishonourable  in  a  great  prince.    His  insi- 
dious and  fraudulent  policy  appeared  more  conn)icuous,  and  was  rendered 
more  odious  by  a  comparison  with  the  open  and  undesigning  character  of 
bis  contemporaries  Francis  I.  and  Henry  VIII.    This  difference,  though 
occasioned  chiefly  by  the  diversity  of  their  tempers,  must  be  ascribed  m 
5ome  degree,  to  such  an  opposition  in  the  principles  of  their  political  con- 
duct as  affords  some  excuse  for  this  defect  m  Charles's  behaviour,  thoufi^h  it 
cannot  serve  as  a  justification  of  it.    Francis  and  Hemy  seldom  acted  but 
from  the  impulse  of  their  passions,  and  rushed  headlong  towards  the  object 
in  view.    Cfharles's  measures,  being  the  result  of  cool  reflection,  were  dis- 
posed into  a  regular  system,  and  carried  on  upon  a  concerted  plan.    Per- 
sons who  act  in  the  former  manner,  naturally  pursue  the  end  in  view,  with- 
out assuming  any  disguise,  or  displaying  much  address.    Such  as  hold  the 
latter  course,  are  apt,  in  forming,  as  well  as  in  executing  their  designs,  to 
employ  such  refinements  as  always  lead  to  artifice  in  conduct,  and  often 
degenerate  into  deceit. 

The  circumstances  transmitted  to  us,  with  respect  to  Charles's  private 
deportment  and  characteri  are  fewer  and  less  interesting,  than  might  have 
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been  expected  irom  the  great  Dumber  xkf  authors  wbo  bare  ondeitaken  to 
write  an  account  of  his  life.  These  are  not  the  object  of  this  history, 
which  aims  more  at  representing  the  ^at  transactions  of  the  rei^  of 
Charies  V^  and  pointing  out  the  manner  m  which  they  affected  the  political 
state  of  Europe,  than  at  delineating  his  private  virtues  or  defects. 

The  plenipotentiaries  of  France,  Spam,  and  England,  continued  their 
conferences  at  Cercamp ;  and  though  each  of  them,  with  the  usual  ait  of 
D^otiatorSy  made  at  tint  veiy  high  demands  in  the  naine  of  their  respect- 
ive courts,  yet  as  they  were  all  equally  desirous  of  peace,  they  would 
have  consented  reciprocally  to  such  abatements  and  restrictions  of  their 
claims,  as  must  have  removed  every  obstacle  to  an  accommodation.  The 
death  of  Charles  V.  was  a  new  motive  with  Philip  to  hasten  the  couclu> 
sion  of  a  treaty,  as  it  increased  his  impatience  for  returning  into  Spain, 
where  there  was  now  no  person  greater  or  more  illustrious  than  himself, 
fiut  in  spite  of  the  concurring  wishes  of  all  the  parlies  interested,  an  event 
happened  which  occasioned  an  unavoidable  delay  in  their  negotiations. 
About  a  month  after  the  opening  of  the  conferences  at  Cercamp,  Mary  of 
England  ended  her  short  and  ii^Torious  reign  [Nov.  17],  and  Elizabeth,  her 
sister,  was  immediately  proclaimed  queen  with  universal  joy.  As  the 
powers  of  the  English  plenipotentiaries  expired  on  the  death  of  their  mis* 
tress,  they  could  not  proceea  uptil  they  received  a  commission  and  instruc- 
tions from  their  new  sovereign. 

Henry  and  Philip  beheld  Elizabeth's  elevation  to  the  throne  with  eoual 
solicitude.  As  dunng  Maiy's  jealous  administration,  under  the  most  diffi- 
cult circumstances,  and  in  a  situation  extremely  delicate,  that  princess  had 
conducted  herself  with  prudetKe  and  address  iar  exceeding  her  years,  they 
had  conceived  a  high  idea  of  her  abilities,  and  already  formed  expectations 
of  a  reign  veij  different  from  that  of  her  sister.  Equally  sensiole  of  the 
importance  of  gaming  her  favour,  both  monarchsset  themselves  with  emu- 
lation to  court  it,  ana  employed  ever^  art  in  order  to  insinuate  themselves 
into  her  confidence.  Each  of  them  had  something  meritorious,  with  regard 
to  Elizabeth,  to  plead  in  his  own  behalf.  Henry  had  offered  her  a  retreat 
in  his  domiobns,  if  the  dread  of  her  sister^s  violence  should  force  her  to 
fly  for  safety  out  of  England.  Philip,  by  his  powerful  intercession,  had  pre- 
vented Maiy  from  proceeding  to  the  most  fatal  extremities  against  her  sister. 
Each  of  them  enoeavoured  now  to  avail  himself  of  the  circumstances  in 
his  favour.  Henry  wrote  to  Elizabetii  soon  after  her  accession,  with  the 
warmest  expressions  of  gratitude  and  friendsliip.  He  represented  the  war 
which  had  unhappily  been  kindled  between  their  kingdoms,  not  as  a 
national  quarrel,  but  as  the  effect  of  Maiy's  blind  partiality  to  her  husband, 
and  fond  compliance  with  all  his  wishes.  He  entreated  her  to  disengage 
herself  from  an  alliance  which  bad  proved  so  unfortunate  to  England,  and 
to  consent  to  a  separate  peace  wi\b  him,  without  mingling  her  interests  with 
those  oi  Spain,  Irom  which  they  ought  now  to  be  altogether  disjoined. 
Philip  on  tne  other  hand,  unwilling  to  lose  his  connection  with  England, 
the  importance  of  which,  during  a  ruptuie  with  France,  he  had  so  recently 
experienced,  not  only  vied  with  Henry  in  declarations  of  esteem  for  Eliza- 
beth, and  in  professions  of  his  resolution  to  cultivate  the  strictest  amity  with 
her,  but,  in  order  to  confirm  and  perpetuate  their  union,  he  offered  himself 
to  her  in  marriage,  and  undertook  to  procure  a  dispensation  from  the  pope 
for  that  purpose. 

Elizabeth  weighed  the  proposals  of  the  two  monarcbs  attentively,  and 
with  that  proyid^t  discernment  of  her  true  interest,  which  was  conspicuous 
in  all  her  deliberations.  She  gave  some  encouragement  to  Heniy  s  over- 
ture of  a  separate  negotiation,  because  it  opened  a  channel  of  conenKMid- 
enoe  with  France,  which  she  mi^ht  find  to  be  of  great  advantage,  if  Philip 
should  not  discover  sufficient  zeal  and  solicitude  lor  securing  to  her  proper 
terms  in  the  joint  treaty.    But  she  ventured  on  this  step  with  the  mbsl 
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caatiods  reserve,  that  she  might  not  alarm  Philip's  sus|)icious  temper,  and 
lose  an  ally  in  attempting  to  gain  an  euemy.*  Heniy  himself,  hj  an  unpar- 
donable act  of  indiscretion,  prevented  her  from  carrying  her  intercourse 
ivith  him  to  such  a  length  as  mi^ht  have  offended  or  alienated  Philip.  At 
the  very  time  when  he  was  courting  Elizabeth's  friendship  with  the  greatest 
assiduity,  he  yielded  with  an  inconsiderate  facility  to  the  solicitations  ot 
the  princes  of  Lorrain,  and  allowed  his  daughter-in^aw  the  queen  of  Scots 
to  assume  the  title  and  ai*ms  of  queen  of  England.  This  ill-timed  preten- 
sion, the  source  of  many  calamities  to  the  unfortunate  queen  of  Scots, 
extinguished  at  once  all  the  confidence  that  might  have  grown  oetween  Henry 
and  Elizabeth,  and  led  in  its  place  distrust,  resentment,  and  antipathv. 
Elizabeth  soon  found  that  she  must  unite  her  interests  closely  with  Philip  s, 
and  expect  peace  only  from  negotiations  carried  on  in  conjunction  with  him.f 

As  she  had  granted  a  commission,  immediately  afler  her  accession,  to  the 
same  plenipotentiaries  w|iom  her  sister  had  employed,  she  now  instructed 
them  to  act  in  every  point  in  concert  with  the  plenipotentiaries  of  Spain, 
and  to  take  no  step  until  they  had  previously  consulted  with  them.|  But 
though  she  deemed  it  prudent  to  assume  this  appearance  of  confidence  in 
the  Spanish  monarch,  she  knew  precisely  how  far  to  cany  it :  and  dis- 
covered no  inclination  to  accept  of  that  extraordinaiy  proposal  of  marriage 
which  Philip  had  made  to  her.  The  English  had  expressed  so  openly 
their  detestation  of  her  sister's  choice  ofhim,  that  it  would  have  been 
highly  imprudent  to  have  exasperated  them  by  renewing  that  odious  alli- 
ance. She  was  too  well  acquainted  with  Philip's  harsh  imperious  tenmer, 
to  think  vf  him  for  a  husband.  Nor  could  she  admit  a  dispensation  from 
the  pope  to  be  sufficient  to  authorize  her  mairying  him,  without  condemn- 
ing her  father's  divorce  from  Catherine  of  Arragon,  and  acknowledging  of 
consequence  that  her  mother's  marWage  was  null,  and  her  own  birth  ille- 
gitimate. But  though  she  determined  not  to  yield  to  Philip's  addresses, 
tne  situation  of  her  affairs  rendered  it  dar^rous  to  reject  them ;  she  returned 
her  answer,  therefore,  in  terms  which  were  evasive,  but  so  tempered  with 
respect,  that  though  they^ve  him  no  reason  to  be  secure  of  success,  they 
dicf  not  altogether  extinguish  his  hopes. 

By  this  artifice,  as  wcfl  as  by  the  prudence  with  which  she  concealed 
her  sentiments  and  intentions  concernii^  religion,  for  some  time  after  her 
accession,  she  so  far  gained  upon  Phinp,  that  he  warmly  espoused  her 
interest  in  the  conferences  which  were  renewed  at  Cercamp,  and  after- 
wards removed  to  Chateau-Cambresis  [Feb.  6, 1559].  A  definitive  treaty, 
which  was  to  adjust  the  claims  and  pretensions  of  so  many  princes,  reouired 
the  examination  of  such  a  variety  of  intricate  points,  and  led  to  sucn  infi- 
nite and  minute  details,  as  drew  out  the  negotiations  to  a  g[reat  length. 
But  the  constable  Montmorency  exerted  himself  with  such  indefatigable 
2eal  and  industry,  repairing  alternately  to  the  courts  of  Paris  and  Brussels 
in  order  to  obviate  or  remove  every  difficulty,  that  all  the  points  in  dispute 
were  adjusted  at  length  in  such  a  manner,  as  to  give  entire  satisfaction  in 
every  particular  to  Heniy  and  Philip ;  and  the  last  hand  was  ready  to  be 
put  to  the  treaty  between  them. 

The  claims  ot  England  remained  as  the  only  obstacle  to  retard  it  Eliza- 
beth demanded  the  restitution  of  Calais  in  the  most  peremptoiv  tone,  as  an 
essential  condition  of  her  consenting  to  peace ;  Heniy  reiusea  to  give  up 
that  important  conquest ;  and  both  seemed  to  have  taken  their  resolution 
with  unalterable  firmness.  Philip  warmly  supported  Elizabeth's  preten- 
sions to  Calais,  not  merely  from  a  principle  of  equity  towards  the  English 
nation,  that  he  might  appear  to  have  contributed  to  their  recovering  what 
they  had  lost  by  espousing  his  cause ;  nor  solely  with  a  view  of  soothing 
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Elizabeth  by  his  manifestation  of  zeal  for  her  interest;  but  in  order  to 
render  France  less  formidable,  by  securing  to  her  ancient  enemy  this  easy 
access  into  the  heart  of  the  kingdom.  Tbe  earnestness,  bowevtr,  with 
which  he  seconded  the  ar^ments  of  the  English  pJenipotentiaries,  soon 
began  to  relax.  During  the  course  of  the  negotiation,  Elizabeth,  who  now 
felt  herself  firmly  seated  on  her  throne,  began  to  take  such  open  aixl  vigorous 
measures  not  only  for  overturning  all  that  her  sister  had  done  in  favour  of 
popery,  but  for  establishing  the  protestant  church  on  a  firm  foundation,  as 
convinced  Philip  that  his  nopes  of  a  union  with  her  had  been  from  tbe 
beginning  vain,  and  were  now  desperate.  From  that  period,  his  interposi- 
tions in  her  favour  became  more  cold  and  formal,  flowing  merely  from  a 
regard  to  decorum,  or  from  the  consideration  of  remote  political  mterests. 
Elizabeth  having  reason  to  expect  such  an  alteration  ill  his  conduct,  quickly 
perceived  it.  But  as  nothing  would  have  been  of  greater  detriment  to  her 
people,  or  more  inconsistent  with  her  schemes  of  domestic  administration, 
than  the  continuance  of  war,  she  saw  the  necessit^of  submitting  to  such  con- 
ditions as  tbe  situation  of  her  affairs  imposed,  and  that  she  must  reckon 
upon  being  deserted  by  an  ally  who  was  now  united  to  her  by  a  veiy  feeble 
tie,  if  she  did  not  speedily  reduce  her  demands  to  what  was  moderate  and 
attainable.  She  accordingly  gave  new  instructions  to  her  ambassadors ; 
and  Philip's  plenipotentiaries  acting  as  mediators  between  the  French  and 
them,*  an  expedient  was  fallen  upon  which,  in  some  degree, Justified  Eli- 
zabeth's departing  from  the  rigour  of  her  first  demand  with  regard  to 
Calais.  All  lesser  articles  were  settled  without  much  discussion  or  delay. 
Philio,  that  he  might  not  appear  to  have  abandoned  tbe  Enfflish,  insisted 
that  toe  treaty  between  Henry  and  Elizabeth  should  be  concluded  in  form, 
before  that  between  tbe  Frenco  mc^narch  and  himself.  The  one  was  signed 
on  the  second  day  of  April,  tbe  other  on  the  day  following. 

The  treaty  of  peace  between  France  and  Finland  contained  no  articles 
of  real  imp^ortance,  but  that  which  respected  Calais.  It  was  stipulated. 
That  the  king  of  France  should  retain  possession  of  that  town,  with  all  ila 
dependencies,  during  eight  years ;  That  at  the  expiration  of  that  term,  he 
should  restore  it  to  England  ;  That  in  case  of  non-performance,  he  ^ould 
forfeit  five  hundred  thousand  crowns,  for  payment  of  which  sum,  seven  or 
eight  wealthy  merchants,  who  were  not  his  subjects,  should  grant  security ; 
That  five  persons  of  distinction  should  be  given  as  hostages  until  that  secu- 
rity  were  provided ;  That,  although  the  iorfeit  of  five  hundred  thousand 
crowns  should  be  paid,  the  right  of  England  to  Calais  should  still  remain 
entire,  in  the  same  manner  as  if  the  tenn  of  eight  years  were  expired ; 
That  the  king  and  queen  of  Scotland  should  be  included  in  the  treaty; 
That  if  they,  or  the  French  king,  should  violate  the  peace  by  any  hostile 
action,  Henrjr  should  be  obliged  instantly  to  restore  Calais ;  That  on  the 
other  hand,  if  any  breach  ot  the  treaty  proceeded  from  Elizabeth,  then 
Henry,  and  the  king  and  queen  of  Scots  vvrere  absolved  from  all  the  engage- 
ments which  they  had  come  under  by  this  treaty. 

Notwithstanding  the  studied  attention  with  which  so  many  precautions 
were  taken,  it  is  evident  that  Heniy  did  not  intend  the  restitution  of  Calais, 
nor  is  it  probable  that  Elizabeth  expected  it.  It  was  hardly  possible  that 
she  could  maintain,  during  the  course  of  eight  years,  such  penect  concord 
both  \vith  France  and  Scotland,  as  not  to  afford  Henry  some  pretext  for 
alleging  that  she  had  violated  the  treaty.  But  even  if  that  term  should 
elapse  without  any  ground  for  complaint,  Heniy  mi^ht  then  choose  to  pay 
the  sum  stipulated,  and  Elizabedi  had  no  method  ofasserting  her  ^ght  but 
by  force  of  arois.  However,  by  throwing  the  articles  in  me  treaSr  with 
regard  to  Calais  into  this  form.  Elizabeth  satisfied  her  subjects  oteveiy 
denomination ;  she  gave  men  of^  discernment  a  striking  proof  of  her  address. 
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in  polluting  what  she  could  not  preFent ;  and  amosiog  the  multitude,  tc 
whom  the  cessioo  of  such  an  important  place  would  ha?e  appeared  alto- 
•eether  injfamous,  with  the  prospect  of  recovering  in  a  short  time  that 
<  favourite  possession. 

The  expedient  which  Montmorency  employed,  in  order  to  feciUtate 
the  conclusbn  of  peace  between  France  and  Spain,  was  the  ne|potiatiQg 
two  treaties  of  marria£^e,  one  between  Elizabeth,  Henry's  eldest  oau^ter, 
and  Philip,  who  sappHmted  his  son,  the  unfortunate  Don  Carlos,  to  whom 
that  princess  had  been  promised  in  the  former  conferences  at  Cercamp ; 
the  other  between  Margaret,  Henry's  only  sister,  and  the  duke  of  Savoy. 
For  however  feeble  the  ties  of  blood  may  often  be  among  princes,  or  how 
little  soever  they  may  regard  them  when  pushed  on  to  act  by  motives  of 
ambition,  they  assume  on  other  occasions  the  appearance  of  Deira[  so  (kt 
influenced  by  these  domestic  affections  as  to  employ  them  to  justify  mea- 
sures and  concessions  which  they  find  to  be  necessaiy,  but  Know  to  be 
impolitic  or  dishonourable.  Such  was  the  use  Heniy  made  of  the  two 
marriages  to  which  he  gave  his  consent.  Having  secured  an  honourable 
establishment  for  his  sister  and  his  daughter,  he,  m  consideration  of  these, 
granted  terms  both  to  Philip  and  the  duke  of  Savoy,  of  which  he  would 
not,  on  any  other  account,  have  ventured  to  approve. 

The  principal  articles  in  the  treaty  between  France  and  Spain  were. 
That  sincere  and  perpetual  amity  should  be  established  between  the  two 
crowns  and  their  respective  allies  ;  That  the  two  monarchs  should  labour 
in  concert  to  procure  the  convocation  of  a  general  council,  in  order  to 
check  the  process  of  heresy,  and  restore  unity  and  concord  to  the  Chris- 
tian church ;  That  all  conquests  made  by  either  party,  on  this  side  of  the 
Alps,  since  the  commencement  of  the  war  in  one  thousand  ^ve  hundred 
and  fifly-one,  should  be  mutually  restored ;  That  the  dutcby  of  Savo^,  the 
principality  of  Piedmont,  the  county  of  Bresse,  and  all  the  other  temtories 
Ibrmerly  subject  to  the  dukes  of  savoy,  should  be  restored  to  Emanuel 
Philibert,  immediately  after  the  celebration  of  his  marriage  with  Maigaret 
of  France,  the  towns  of  Turin.  Qjuiers,  Pignerol,  Chivaz,  and  Villanova 
excepted,  of  which  Henry  should  keep  possession  until  his  claims  to  these 
places,  in  right  of  his  grandmother,  should  be  tried  and  decided  in  course 
of  law ;  That  as  long  as  Henry  retained  these  places  in  his  hands,  Philip 
should  be  at  liberty  to  keep  garrisons  in  the  towns  of  Varcelli  ami  Asti ; 
That  the  French  king  should  immediately  evacuate  all  the  places  which 
he  held  in  Tuscany  and  the  Siennese,  ana  renounce  all  future  pretensions 
to  them  ;  That  he  should  restore  the  marauisate  of  Montferrat  to  the  duke 
of  Mantua ;  That  he  should  receive  the  Genoese  into  favour,  and  give  up 
to  them  the  towns  which  he  had  conquered  in  the  island'of  Corsica ;  That 
none  of  the  princes  or  states,  to  whom  these  cessions  were  made,  should 
4:all  their  subjects  to  account  for  any  part  of  their  conduct  while  under  the 
dominion  of  tneir  enemies,  but  should  bury  all  past  transactions  in  oblivion. 
The  pope,  the  emperor,  the  kings  of  Denmark,  Sweden,  Poland,  Portugal, 
the  king  and  queen  of  Scots,  and  almost  eveiy  prince  and  state  in  Chris- 
tendom, were  comprehended  in  this  pacification  as  the  allies  either  of 
Henry  or  of  Philip.* 

Thus,  by  this  famous  treaty,  peace  was  re-established  in  Europe.  All 
the  causes  of  discord  which  had  so  long  embroiled  the  powerful  monarchs 
of  France  and  Spain,  which  had  transmitted  hereditary  quarrels  and  wars 
from  Charles  to  rhilip,  and  from  Francis  to  Henry,  seemed  to  be  wholly 
removed,  or  finally  terminated.  The  French  alone  complained  of  the 
unequal  conditions  of  a  treaty,  into  which  an  ambitious  mmister,  in  order 
to  recover  his  liberty,  and  an  artful  mistress,  that  she  might  gratify  her 
nesentment,  had  seduced  their  too  easy  monarch.    They  exclaimed  loudly 
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aj^inst  the  lolly  of  giving  up  to  the  enemies  of  France  a  hundred  and 
eighty-nine  fortified  places,  in  the  Low-Countries  or  in  Italy,  m  return  for 
the  three  insignificant  towns  of  St.  Qjuintin,  Ham.  and  Catelet.  They  con- 
sidered it  as  an  indelible  stain  upon  the  gloir  of^the  nation,  to  renounce  in 
one  day  territories  so  extensive,  and  so  capable  of  beinj^  defended,  that  the 
enemy  could  not  have  hoped  to  wrest  them  out  of  their  hands,  after  many 
years  of  victoiy. 

But  Henry,  without  regarding  the  sentiments  of  his  people*  or  bein^ 
moved  by  the  remonstrances  of  his  council,  ratified  the  treaty,  and  executed 
with  great  fidelity  whatever  he  had  stipulated  to  perform.  The  doke  of 
Savoy  repaired  with  a  numerous  retinue  to  Paris,  m  order  to  celebrate  his 
mamaee  with  Henry's  sister.  The  duke  of  Alva  was  sent  to  the  same 
capital,  at  the  head  of  a  splendid  embassy,  to  espouse  Elizabeth  in  the 
name  of  his  master.  They  were  received  with  extraordinary  magnificence 
by  the  French  court.  Amidst  the  rejoicings  and  festivities  on  mat  occa- 
sion, Henry's  days  were  cut  short  by  a  singular  and  tragical  accident  [July 
10].  His  son,  Francis  II.  a  prince  under  age,  of  a  w^Jc  constitution,  and 
of  a  mind  still  more  feeble,  succeeded  him.  Soon  after,  Paul  ended  his 
violent  and  imperious  pontificate,  at  enmity  with  all  the  world,  and  dis- 
eusted  even  with  his  own  nephews.  They,  persecuted  by  Philip,  and 
deserted  by  the  succeeding  pope,  whom  they  had  raised  by  tbeir  inouence 
to  the  papal  throne,  were  condemned  to  the  punishment  which  their  crimes 
and  ambition  had  merited,  and  their  death  was  as  infamous  as  their  lives 
had  been  criminal.  Thus  most  of  the  personages,  who  had  long  sustained 
the  principal  characters  on  the  great  theatre  of  Europe  disappeared  about 
the  same  time.  A  more  known.period  of  history  opens  at  this  era ;  other 
actors  enter  upon  the  stage,  with  different  views,  as  well  as  difierent  pas- 
sions {  new  contests  arose,  and  new  schemes  of  ambition  occupied  and 
disauieted  mankind. 

Upon  reviewing  the  transactions  of  any  active  period,  in  the  history  of 
civilized  natbns,  the  changes  which  are  accomplished  appear  wonderfully 
disproportioned  to  the  efforts  which  have  been  exerted.  Conquests  are 
never  veiy  extensive  or  rapid,  but  among  nations  whose  progress  in 
improvement  is  extremely  unequal.  When  Alexander  the  Grea^  at  the 
bead  of  a  gallant  people,  of  simple  manners,  and  formed  to  war  by  admi- 
rable military  institutions,  invaded  a  state  sunk  in  luxury,  and  enervated 
by  excessive  refinement ;  when  Ghenchizcan  and  Tamerlane,  with  their 
armies  of  hardy  barbarians,  poured  in  upon  nations,  enfeebled  by  the 
climate  in  which  they  lived,  or  by  the  arts  and  commerce  which  they 
cultivated,  these  conquerors,  like  a  torrent,  swept  every  thing  before  them, 
subduing  kingdoms  and  provinces  in  as  short  a  space  of  time  as  was  requi- 
site to  march  through  them.  But  when  nations  are  in  a  state  similar  to 
each  other,  and  keep  equal  pace  in  their  advances  towards  refinement, 
they  are  not  exposed  to  the  calamity  of  sudden  conouests.  Their  acqui- 
sitions of  knowledge,  their  progress  in  the  art  of  war,  tneir  political  sagacity 
and  address,  are  nearly  eqiial.  The  fate  of  states  in  thb  situation,  depends 
not  on  a  single  battle.  Their  internal  resources  are  many  and  various. 
Nor  are  they  themselves  alone  interested  in  their  own  safety,  or  active  in 
their  own  defence.  Other  states  interpose,  and  balance  any  temporaiy 
advantage  which  either  party  may  have  acquired.  After  the  fiercest  and 
most  lengthened  contest,  aU  the  nval  nations  are  exhausted,  none  are  con- 
quered. At  length  they  find  it  necessary  to  conclude  a  peace,  which 
restores  to  each  almost  the  same  power  and  the  same  territories  of  which 
tii^  were  formerly  in  possession. 

ouch  was  the  state  ot  Europe  during  the  reign  of  Charies  V.  No  prince 
was  so  much  superior  to  the  rest  in  power,  as  to  render  his  e£krts  irresist* 
ible,  and  his  conquests  easy.    No  nation  had  made  progress  in  improve- 
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ment  so  far  beyond  its  neighbours,  as  to  haye  acquired  a  teiy  manifest 
pre-eminence.  Eaich  state  derived  some  advantage,  or  was  subject  to 
some  inconvenience  from  its  situation  or  its  climate ;  each  was  distinguished 
by  something  peculiar  in  the  genius  of'  its  people,  or  the  constitution  of  its 

fovemment.  But  the  advantages  possessed  by  one  state,  were  counter- 
alanced  b^  circumstances  favourable  to  others ;  and  this  prevented  any 
from  attaining  such  superiority  as  might  have  been  fatal  to  all.  The 
nations  of  Europe  in  that  age,  as  in  the  present,  were  like  one  great  family ; 
there  were  some  features  common  to  all,  which  fixed  a  resemblance ;  there 
were  certain  peculiarities  conspicuous  in  each,  which  mvked  a  distinction, 
fiut  there  was  not  among  them  that  wide  diversity  of  character  and  of 
genius  which,  in  almost  every  period  of  histoiy,  hath  exalted  the  Euro- 
peans above  the  inhabitants  of  the  other  quarters  of  the  globe,  and  seems 
to  have  destined  the  one  to  rule,  and  the  other  to  obey. 

But  though  the  near  resemblance  and  equality  in  improvement  among 
the  different  nations  of  Europe  prevented  the  reign  ot  Charles  V.  from 
being  distinguished  by  such  sudden  and  extensive  conquests  as  occur  in 
some  other  periods  ot  history,  yet,  during  the  course  of  his  administration, 
all  the  considerable  states  in  Europe  suffered  a  remarkable  change  in  their 
political  situation,  and  felt  the  influence  of  events,  which  have  not  hitherto 
spent  their  force,  but  still  continue  to  operate  in  a  greater  or  in  a  less 
dWree.  It  was  during  his  reign,  and  m  consequence  of  the  perpetual 
efforts  to  which  his  enterprising  ambition  roused  him,  that  the  different 
kingdoms  of  Europe  acquired  internal  vigour;  that  they  discerned  the 
resources  of  which  they  were  possessed ;  that  they  came  both  to  feel  their 
own  strength,  and  to  Know  how  to  make  it  formidable  to  others.  It  was 
during  his  reign,  too,  that  the  different  kingdoms  of  Europe,  which  in 
former  times  seemed  frequently  to  act  as  if  they  had  been  single  and  dis- 
joined, became  so  thoroughly  acquainted,  and  so  intimately  connected  with 
each  other,  as  to  form  one  ^reat  political  system^  in  which  each  took  a 
station,  wherein  it  has  remained  since  that  time  with  less  variation  than 
could  have  been  expected  aAer  the  events  of  two  active  centuries. 

The  progress,  however,  and  acquisitions  of  the  house  of  Austria,  were 
not  only  greater  than  those  of  any  other  power,  but  more  discernible  and 
conspicuous.  I  have  already  enumerated  the  extensive  territories  which 
descended  to  Charles  from  his  Austrian,  Bui^ndian,  and  Spanish  ances- 
tors.* To  these  he  himself  added  the  Impenal  dignity :  and,  as  if  all  this 
had  been  too  little,  the  bounds  of  the  nabitable  glooe  seemed  to  be 
extended,  and  a  new  world  was  subjected  to  his  command.  Upon  his 
resignation,  the  Burgundian  provinces,  and  the  Spanish  kinedoms  with  their 
dependencies,  both  in  the  old  and  new  worlds,  devolvea  to  Philip.  But 
Charies  transmitted  his  dominions  to  his  son,  in  a  condition  veiy  different 
from  that  in  which  he  himself  had  received  them.  They  were  augmented 
by  the  accession  of  new  provinces ;  they  were  habituated  to  obey  an 
administration  no  less  vigorous  than  steady;  they  were  accustomed  to 
expensive  and  persevering  efforts,  which,  though  necessaiy  in  the  contests 
between  civilized  nations,  had  been  little  known  in  Europe  before  the 
sixteenth  century.  The  provinces  of  Friesland,  Utrecht,  and  Oveiyssel 
which  he  acquired  by  purchase  from  their  former  proprietors,  and  the 
dutchy  of  Gueldres,  of  which  he  made  himself  master,  partly  by  force  of ' 
arms,  partly  by  the  arts  of  nes^otiation,  were  additions  ofgreat  value  to  his 
Bui^ndian  dominions.    Ferdinand  and  Isabella  transmitted  to  him  all  the 

Provinces  of  Spain,  from  the  bottom  of  the  Pyrenees  to  the  frontiers  of 
ortugal ;  but  as  he  maintained  a  perpetual  T>eace  with  that  kingdono,  amidst 
the  various  efforts  of  his  enterprising  ambition,  he  made  no  acquisition  of 
territoiy  in  that  quarter. 

*  006  p.89. 
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Charles  had  gaipedy  howeyer,  a  vast  accession  of  power  in  this  Dart  of 
his  dominions.  By  his  success  in  the  war  with  the  commons  of  Castile, 
he  exalted  the  regal  prerogative  upon  the  ruins  of  the  privileges  which 
,  formerly  belorijgea  to  the  people.  Though  he  allowed  the  name  of  the 
Cortes  to  remain,  and  the  formality  of  holdine  it  to  be  continued ;  he  reduced 
its  authority  and  jurisdiction  almost  to  nothing,  and  modelled  it  in  such  a 
manner,  that  it  became  rather  a  junto  of  the  servants  of  the  crown,  than 
an  assembly  of  the  representatives  of  the  people.  One  member  of  the 
constitution  being  thus  lopped  off,  it  was  impossible  but  that  the  other 
must  feel  the  stroke,  and  suffer  by  it.  The  suppression  of  the  popular 
power  rendered  the  aristocratical  less  formidable.  The  grandees,  prompted 
by  the  warlike  spirit  of  the  age,  or  allured  b^  the  honours  which  they 
enjoyed  in  a  court,  exhausted  their  fortunes  in  militaiy  service,  or  in 
attending  on  the  person  of  their  prince.  They  did  not  dread,  perhaps  did 
not  observe,  the  aangerous  progress  of  the  royal  authority,  which,  leaving 
them  the  vain  distinction  ot  being  covered  in  presence  of  their  soverei^ 
stripped  them,  by  degrees,  of  that  real  power  which  they  possessed  while 
they  formed  one  Dody,  and  acted  in  concert  with  the  people.  Charles's  suc- 
cess in  abolishing  the  privileges  of  the  commons,  and  in  breaking  the 
power  of  the  nobles  of  Castile,  encouraged  Philip  to  invade  the  liberties 
of  Arragon,  which  were  still  more  extensive.  The  Castilians,  accustomed 
to  subjection  themselves,  assisted  in  imposic^  the  yoke  on  their  more 
happy  and  independent  neighbours.  The  will  of  the  sovereign  became 
the  supreme  law  in  all  the  kingdoms  of  Spain  ;  and  princes  who  were  not 
checked  in  forming  their  plans  by  the  jealousy  of  the  people,  nor  controlled 
in  executir^  them  by  the  power  of  the  nobles,  could  both  aim  at  great 
objects,  and  call  forth  the  whole  strength  of  the  monarchy  in  order  io 
attain  them. 

As  Charles,  by  extending  the  royal  prerogative,  tendered  the  monarchs 
of  Spain  masters  at  home,  he  added  new  dignity  and  power  to  their  crown 
by  his  foreign  acquisitions.  He  secured  to  Spain  the  auiet  possession  of 
the  kingdom  of  Naples,  which  Ferdinand  had  usurped  by  fraud,  and  held 
with  difficulty.  He  united  the  dutchy  of  Milan,  one  of  the  most  fertile 
and  populous  Italian  provinces,  to  the  Spanish  crown ;  and  left  his  suc- 
cessors, even  without  taking  their  other  territories  into  the  account,  the 
most  considerable  provinces  in  Italy,  which  had  been  long  the  theatre  of 
contention  to  the  great  powers  of  Europe,  and  in  which  they  had  struggled 
with  emulation  to  obtain  the  superiority.  When  the  French,  in  conformity 
to  the  treaty  of  Chateau-Cambresis,  withdrew  their  forces  out  of  Italy, 
and  finally  relinquished  all  their  schemes  of  conquest  on  that  side  of  the 
Alps,  the  Spanisn  dominions  then  rose  in  importance,  and  enabled  their 
kings,  as  long  as  the  monarchy  retained  any  degree  of  vigour,  to  preserve 
the  chief  sway  in  all  the  transactions  of  that  country.  But  whatever  ac- 
cession, either  of  interior  authority  or  of  foreign  dominion,  Charles  gained 
for  the  monarchs  of  Spain  in  Europe,  was  inconsiderable  when  compared 
with  his  acquisitions  in  the  new  world.  He  added  there,  not  provinces, 
but  empires  to  his  crown.  He  conquered  territories  of  such  immense 
extent;  he  discovered  such  inexhaustible  veins  of  wealth,  and  opened 
such  boundless  prospects  of  eyerj  kind,  as  must  have  roused  his  successor, 
and  have  called  him  forth  to  action,  though  his  ambition  had  been  much 
less  ardent  than  that  of  Philip,  and  must  have  rendered  him  not  only  en- 
terprising but  formidable. 

While  the  elder  branch  of  the  Austrian  family  rose  to  such  pre-emiuence 
in  Spain,  the  younger,  of  which  Ferdinand  was  the  head,  grew  to  be  con- 
siderable in  Grermany ;  the  ancient  hereditary  dominions  of  the  house  of 
Austria  in  Germany,  united  to  the  kingdoms  of  Hungary  and  Bohemia, 
which  Ferdinand  had  acc|uired  by  mama£;e,  formed  a  respectable  power ; 
and  when  the  Imperial  dignity  was  added  to  these,  Fenunand  poeseseed 
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leiritories  more  extensive  than  had  belora^d  to  any  prinoey  Chailes  V.  ex- 

cepted,  who  had  been  at  the  head  of  the  empire  for  seyeral  ages.  Foi- 
tunatelj  for  Europe,  the  disgust  which  Philip  conceived  on  account  oi 
Ferdinand's  refusing  to  relinquish  the  Imperial  crown  in  his  favour,  not  otify 

Prevented  for  some  time  the  separate  members  of  the  house  of  Austria 
om  acting  in  concert,  but  occasioned  between  them  a  visible  alienation 
and  rivalship.  By  degrees,  however,  regard  to  the  interest  of  their  family 
extinguishea  this  impolitical  animosity.  The  confidence,  which  was 
natural,  returned :  the  ag^ndizing  of  the  house  of  Austria  became  the 
common  object  ot  all  their  schemes:  they  gave  and  received  assistance 
alternately  towards  the  execution  of  tnem ;  and  each  derived  consideration 
and  importance  from  the  other's  success.  A  family  so  ereat  and  so 
aspiring,  became  the^eneral  object  of  jealousy  and  terror.  All  the  power, 
as  well  as  policy,  ot  Europe  were  exerted  during  a  centinr,  in  order  to 
check  and  humble  it.  Nothing  can  give  a  more  striking  idea  of  the  as- 
cendant which  it  had  acquired,  and  of  the  terror  which  it  had  inspired, 
than  that  afler  its  vigour  was  spent  with  extraordinary  exertions  of  its 
strength,  aHer  Spain  was  become  only  the  shadow  of  a  great  name,  and 
its  monarcbs  were  sunk  into  debility  and  dotage,  the  house  of  Austria  still 
continued  to  be  formidable.  The  nations  of  Europe  had  so  often  felt  its 
superior  power,  and  had  been  so  constantly  employed  in  guarding  against 
it,  that  the  dread  of  it  became  a  kind  of  political  habit,  the  influence  oi 
which  remained  when,  the  causes  which  had  formed  it  ceased  to  exist. 

While  the  house  of  Austria  went  on  with  such  success  in  enlaiging  its 
dominions,  France  made  no  considerable  acquisition  of  new  territory.  All 
its  schemes  of  conquest  in  Italy  had  proved  abortive ;  it  had  hitherto 
obtained  no  establishment  of  consequence  in  the  new  world ;  and  after  the 
continued  and  vigorous  efforts  of  four  successive  reigns,  the  confines  of  the 
kingdom  were  much  the  same  as  Louis  XI.  had  left  them.  But  though  France 
made  not  such  large  strides  towards  dominion  as  the  house  of  Austria,  it 
continued  to  advance  by  steps  which  were  more  secure,  because  they  were 
gradual  and  less  observed.  The  conquest  of  Calais  put  it  out  of  the 
power  of  the  Ei^lish  to  invade  France  but  at  their  utmost  peril,  and  de- 
livered the  French  from  the  dread  of  their  ancient  enemies,  who,  previous 
to  that  event,  could  at  any  time  penetrate  into  the  kingdom  by  that  avenue, 
and  thereby  retard  or  defeat  the  execution  of  their  best  concerted  enter- 
prises agauist  any  foreign  power.  The  important  acquisition  of  Metz 
covered  that  part  of  tl^ir  frontier  which  formerly  was  most  feeble,  and 
lay  most  exposed  to  insult.  France,  from  the  time  of  its  obtaining  these 
additional  securities  a^inst  external  invasion,  must  be  deemed  the  most 
powerful  kingdom  in  jSurope,  and  is  more  fortunately  situated  than  any  ^ 
on  the  continent  either  for  conquest  or  defence.  From  the  confines  of 
Artois  to  the  bottom  of  the  Pyrenees,  and  from  the  British  channel  to  the 
frontiers  of  Savoy  and  the  coast  of  tne  Mediterranean,  its  territories  lay 
compact  and  unmingled  with  those  of  any  other  power.  Several  of  tfaie 
considerable  provinces,  which  had  contracted  a  spirit  of  independence  by 
their  having  been  long  subject  to  the  great  vassals  of  the  crown,  who 
were  oAen  at  variance  or  at  war  with  their  master,  were  now  accustomed 
to  recognise  and  to  obey  one  sovereign.  As  they  became  members  of  tlie 
same  monarchy,  they  assumed  the  sentiments  of  that  body  into  which  tliey 
were  incorporated,  and  co-operated  with  zeal  towards  promoting  its 
interest  and  honour.  The  power  and  influence  wrested  from  the  nobles 
were  seized  by  the  crown.  The  people  were  not  admitted  to  share  in 
these  spoils ;  they  rained  no  new  privilege ;  they  acquired  no  additional 
weight  in  the  legislature.  It  was  not  for  the  sake  of  the  people,  but  in 
order  to  extend  their  own  prerogative,  that  the  monarcbs  of  France  had 
laboured  to  humble  their  great  vassals.  Satisfied  with  havii^  brought 
Ihfin  under  entire  subjection  to  the  crown»  they  discovered  w>  solicitude 
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tb^fiee  thtt  people  from  their  ancient  dependence  on  the  nobks  of  whotn 
they  held,  and  oy  whom  they  were  often  oppressed. 

A  monarch  at  the  head  of  a  kingdom  thus  united  at  home  and  secure 
from  abroad,  was  entitled  to  formjpeat  desi|^  because  he  felt  himself 
in  a  condition  to  execute  them,  loe  foreign  wars  which  had  continued 
with  little  interraption  from  the  accession  of  Charles  VUI.  had  not  only 
cherished  and  augmented  the  martial  genius  of  the  nation,  but  by  inuiiqg 
the  troops  during  the  course  of  long  service  to  the  fatieiies  of  war,  ana 
accustomirap  them  to  obedience,  had  added  the  force  of  discipline  to  their 
natural  ardour.  A  gallant  and  active  body  of  nobles,  who  considered 
themselves  as  idle  and  useless,  unless  when  they  were  in  the  field ;  who 
were  hardly  acquainted  with  any  pastime  or  exercise  but  what  was  mili- 
tary; and  who  knew  no  road  to  power,  or  fame,  or  wealth,  but  war, 
would  fiot  have  suffered  their  sovereign  to  remain  long  in  inaction.  The 
people,  little  acquainted  with  the  arts  of  peace,  and  always  ready  to  take 
arms  at  the  command  of  their  superiors,  were  accustomed,  bj^  the  expense 
of  long  wars  carried  on  in  distant  countries,  to  bear  impositions,  which, 
however  inconsiderable  they  ma^r  seem  if  estimated  by  the  exorbitant 
rate  of  modem  exactions,  appear  immense  when  compared  with  the  sums 
levied  in  France,  or  in  any  otner  countiy  of  Europe,  previous  to  tBe  reign 
of  Louis  XI.  As  all  the  membeis  of  which  the  state  was  composed  were 
thus  impatient  for  action,  and  capable  of  mat  efforts,  the  scnemes  and 
<n)erations  of  France  must  have  been  no  fess  formidable  to  Europe  than 
those  of  Spain.  The  superior  advantages  of  its  situation,  the  contiguity 
and  compactness  of  its  territories,  togetner  with  the  peculiar  state  of  its 
political  constitution  at  that  juncture,  must  have  renaered  its  enterprises 
still  more  alarming  and  more  decisive.  The  kine  possessed  such  a  degree 
of  power  as  gave  him  the  entire  command  of  his  subjects ;  the  people 
were  strangers  to  those  occupations  and  habits  of  life  which  render  men 
averse  to  war,  or  unfit  for  it ;  and  the  nobles,  though  reduced  to  the  sub- 
ordination necessaiy  in  a  regular  government,  still  retained  the  high,  un- 
daunted spirit  which  was  the  effect  of  their  ancient  independence.  The 
vigour  of  the  feudal  times  remained,  their  anarchy  was  at  an  end ;  and  the 
kin|;s  of  France  could  avail  themselves  of  the  martial  ardour  which  that  sinru- 
lar  institution  had  kindled  or  kept  alive,  without  being[  eAxised  to  any  of  tne 
dangers  or  inconveniences  which  are  inseparable  from  it  ^hen  in  entire  force. 

A  kingdom  in  such  a  state  is,  perhaptj,  capable  of  greater  militaiy  eflbits 
than  at  any  other  period  in  its  progress.  But  how  formidable  or  how  fatal 
soever  to  the  other  nations  of  Europe  the  power  of  such  a  monarchy  might 
have  been,  the  civil  wars  which  broke  out  in  France  saved  them  at  that 
juncture  from  feeling  its  effects.  These  wars,  of  which  religion  was  the 
pretext  and  ambition  the  cause,  wherein  great  abilities  were  displayed  by 
the  leaders  of  the  different  factions,  and  little  conduct  or  firmness  were 
manifested  by  the  crown  under  a  succession  of  weak  princes,  kept  France 
occupied  ana  embroiled  for  half  a  century.  During  tnese  commotions  the 
internal  btrength  of  the  kingdom  was  much  wasted,  and  such  a  spirit  of  anardiy 
was  spread  among  the  nobles,  to  whom  rebellion  was  familiar,  and  the 
restramt  of  laws  unknown,  that  a  considerable  mterval  became  requisite 
not  only  for  recruiting  the  internal  vigour  of  the  nation,  but  for  re-establish* 
tng  the  authority  of  the  prince :  so  that  it  was  long  before  France  could 
turn  her  whole  attention  towaras  foreign  transactions,  or  act  with  ber  pro- 
per force  in  foreign  wan.  It  was  long  before  she  rose  to  that  ascendant 
in  Europe  which  she  has  maintained  since  the  administration  of  Cardinal 
Richlieu.  and  which  the  situation  as  well  as  extent  of  the  kingdom,  the 
nature  o(  her  government,  together  with  the  character  of  her  people,  entitle 
her  to  maintain. 

While  the  kingdoms  on  the  continent  grew  into  power  and  oonseqoeoce, 
England  likewise  made  considierable  pnpgiess  towardf  regular  govcfonenl 
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aid  interior  atrength.  Heniy  VIII.,  probablv  without  intentioD^  and  cer- 
tamlj  witbout  any  consistent  plan,  of  whicn  his  nature  was  incapable, 
pursued  the  scheme  of  depressing  the  nobility,  which  the  policy  of  his 
father  Heniy  VII.  had  begun.  The  pride  and  caprice  of  h>s  temper  led 
him  to  employ  chiefly  new  men  in  tfie  administration  of  affairs,  because 
he  found  them  most  obsequious,  or  least  scrupulous ;  and  he  not  only  con- 
ferred on  them  such  plenitude  of  power,  but  exalted  them  to  suc^  pre- 
eminence in  dignity,  as  morti6ed  and  deeraded  the  ancient  nobility.  By 
the  alienation  or  sale  of  the  church  lands,  which  were  dissipated  with  a 
profusion  not  inferior  to  the  rapaciousness  with  which  they  had  been  seized, 
as  well  as  by  the  privilege  ^ranted  to  the  ancient  landholders  of  selling 
their  estates,  or  disposing  of  mem  by  will,  an  immense  pro^rty,  formerly 
kx:ked  up,  was  brought  into  circulation.  This  put  the  spirit  of  iodustiy 
and  commerce  in  motion,  and  ffave  it  some  considerable  degree  of  vigour. 
The  road  to  power  and  to  opulence  became  open  to  persons  of  every  con- 
dition. A  sudden  and  excessive  flow  of  wealth  from  the  West  indies 
proved  fatal  to  industry  in  Spain ;  a  moderate  accession  in  England  to  the 
sum  in  circul^ion  f ave  life  to  commerce,  awakened  the  ingenuity  of  the 
nation,  and  excited  it  to  useful  enterprise.  In  France,  what  the  nobles 
lost  the  crown  gained.  In  England,  the  commons  were  gainers  as  well  as 
the  kin^.  FoWer  and  influence  accompanied  of  course  the  property 
which  they  acquired.  They  rose  to  consideration  among  their  leilow 
subjects ;  they  began  to  feel  their  own  importance ;  and  extending  their 
influence  in  the  legislative  body  gradually,  and  often  when  neither  they 
themselves  nor  others  foresaw  all  the  eflects  of  their  claims  and  pretensions, 
they  at  last  attained  that  high  authority  to  which  the  British  constitution  is 
indebted  for  the  existence,  and  must  owe  the  preservation  of  its  liberty. 
At  the  same  time  that  the  English  constitution  advanced  towards  perfection, 
sevei^d  circumstances  brought  on  a  change  in  the  ancient  system  with 
respect  to  foreign  powers,  and  introduced  another  more  benehcial  to  the 
nation.  As  soon  as  Henry  disclaimed  tbe  supremacy  of  the  papal  see, 
and  broke  off  all  connexion  with  the  papal  courf,  considerable  sums  were 
saved  to  the  nation,  of  which  it  had  been  annually  drained  by  remittances 
to  Rome  for  dispensations  and  indulgences,  by  the  expense  of  pilgrimages 
into  foreign  countries,*  or  by  payment  of  annates,  first  fruits,  ana  a  thousand 
other  taxes  which  that  artful  and  rapacious  court  levied  on  the  credulity 
of  mankind.  The  exercise  of  a  jurisdiction  different  from  that  of  the  civil 
power,  and  claiming  not  only  to  be  independent  of  it,  but  superior  to  it, 
a  wild  solecism  in  government,  apt  not  only  to  perplex  and  disquiet  weak 
minds,  but  tending  directly  to  disturb  society,  was  finally  abolished. 
Government  became  more  simple  as  well  as  more  respectable,  when  no 
rank  or  character  exempted  any  person  from  being  amenable  to  the  same 
courts  as  other  subjects,  from  being  tried  by  the  same  judges,  and  from 
being  acquitted  or  condemned  by  Vne  same  laws. 

By  the  loss  of  Calais  the  English  were  excluded  from  the  continent. 
All  schemes  for  invading  France  became  of  course  as  chimeiical  as  they 
had  formerly  been  pernicious.  Tbe  views  of  the  English  were  confinea,  ' 
first,  by  necessity,  and  afterwards  from  choice,  within  their  own  island. 
That  rage  for  conquest  which  had  possessed  the  nation  during  many 
centuries,  and  wasted  its  strength  in  perpetual  and  fruitless  wars,  ceased 
at  length.  Those  active  spirits  which  had  known  and  followed  no  pro- 
fession but  war,  sought  for  occupation  in  the  arts  of  peace,  and  tneir 
country  was  benefited  as  much  by  the  one  as  it  had  suffered  by  tbe  other* 
The  nation,  which  bad  been  exhausted  by  frequent  expeditions  to  the 

*  Tba  km  which  tbe  naUon  flDrtiUned  by  moit  of  these  articlei  Ib  obvioui,  and  moit  have  been 
tnat  Even  that  by  pilgrimagea  vras  not  inconsiderable.  In  the  year  14S8,  Ilcenae  waf  obtafaied 
\f  no  fiBwer  than  916  perions  lo  vblt  ihe  stirine  of  St  James  of  CkimposteUa  in  Spain.  Rymer,  vol. 
B.Ial434,UianiiDiberorpUsrtiiHloUieiame|teoe«rM940O.  IMd.    Ial<445ytheyweroilW.voLsl 
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continent,  recruited  its  numbers,  and  acquired  new  streng^th ;  and  when 
roused  by  an^r  extraordinary  exigency  to  take  part  in  foreijgpn  operatioosy 
tbe  vigour  of  its  efforts  was  proportionally  great,  because  tbey  were  only 
occasional  and  of  a  short  continuance. 

Tbe  same  principle  which  had  led  England  to  adopt  this  new  system 
with  regard  to  the  powers  on  the  continent,  occasioned  a  change  in  its 
plan  of  conduct  with  respect  to  Scotland,  the  only  foreign  state  with 
which,  on  account  of  its  situation  in  the  dame  island,  the  Eqglish  had  such 
a  close  connection  as  demanded  their  peipetual  attention.  Instead  ot 
prosecuting  the  ancient  scheme  of  conquenng  that  kingdom,  which  tbe 
nature  of  tne  country,  defended  by  a  brave  and  hardy  people,  rendered 
dang[erous  if  not  impracticable ;  it  appeared  more  eligible  to  endeavour  at 
obtaming  such  influence  in  Scotland  as  might  exempt  England  from  any 
danger  or  disquiet  from  that  quarter.  The  national  poverty  of  the  Scots, 
together  with  the  violence  and  animosity  of  their  factions,  rendered  the 
execution  of  this  plan  easy  to  a  people  far  superior  to  them  in  wealth. 
The  leading  men  of  greatest  power  and  popularity  were  gained ;  the 
ministers  and  favourites  of  the  crown  were  corrupted ;  and  such  absolute 
direction  of  the  Scottish  councils  was  acquired,  as  rendered  tbe  operations 
of  the  one  kingdom  dependent,  in  a  great  measure,  on  the  sovereign  of  the 
other.  Such  perfect  external  security,  added  to  the  inteHor  advantages 
which  England  now  possessed,  must  soon  have  raised  it  to  new  considera* 
tion  and  importance ;  the  long  reign  of  Elizabeth,  equally  conspicuous  for 
wisdom,  for  steadiness,  and  for  vigour,  accelerated  its  progress,  and  carried 
it  with  greater  rapidity  towards  that  elevated  station  which  it  hath  since 
held  among  tbe  powers  of  Europe. 

During  the  period  in  which  the  political  state  of  the  great  kingdoms 
underwent  such  changes,  revolutions  of  considerable  importance  happened 
in  that  of  tbe  secondary  or  inferior  powers.  Those  in  the  papal  court  are 
most  obvious,  and  of  most  extensive  consequence. 

In  the  Preliminary  Book,  I  have  mentioned  the  rise  of  that  spiritual 
jurisdiction  which  tne  popes  claim  as  vicars  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  have 
traced  the  progress  of  that  authority  which  they  possess  as  temporal 
princes.*  Previous  to  the  reign  of  Uharies  V.  there  was  nothing  that 
'  tended  to  circumscribe  or  to  moderate  their  authority,  but  science  and 
philosophy,  which  began  to  revive  and  be  cultivated.  The  progress  ol 
these,  however,  was  still  inconsiderable ;  they  always  operate  slowly ; 
and  it  is  long  before  their  influence  reaches  the  people,  or  can  produce  any 
sensible  effect  upon  them.  They  may  perhaps  gradually,  and  in  a  lon^ 
course  of  years,  undermine  and  shake  an  establimed  system  of  false  reh- 
l^km,  but  there  is  no  instance  of  their  having  overturned  one.  The  batteiy 
IS  too  feeble  to  demolish  those  fabrics  which  superstition  raises  on  deep 
foundations,  and  can  strengthen  with  the  most  consummate  art. 

Luther  had  attacked  the  papal  supremacy  with  other  weapons,  and 
with  an  impetuosity  more  forniiaaUe.  The  time  and  manner  of  his  attack 
concurred  with  a  multitude  of  circumstances,  which  have  been  explained, 
in  gi?ing  him  immediate  success.  The  charm  which  had  bound  mankind 
for  so  many  ages  was  broken  at  once.  The  human  mind,  which  had  coo- 
tinued  long  as  tame  and  passive  as  if  it  had  been  fonned  to  believe  what- 
ever was  taught,  and  to  boar  whatever  was  imposed,  roused  of  a  sudden 
and  became  inquisitive,  mutinous,  and  disdainful  of  the  yoke  to  which  It 
had  hitherto  submitted.  That  wonderful  ferment  and  agitatk>n  of  miod, 
which,  at  this  distance  of  time,  appears  unaccountable,  or  is  condemned 
as  extravagant,  was  so  general,  that  it  must  have  been  excited  by  causes 
which  were  natural  and  of  power^l  eflicacy.  The  kii^doms  of  IJenmark^ 
Sweden,  England,  and  Scotland,  and  almost  one  half  of  Germany,  threw 

•  — 

*  See  p.  9. 
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off  tfaeir  adleg^tance  to  tbe  pope,  abolished  his  jurisdiction  within  their  terri- 
tories, and  i^ave  the  sanction  of  law  to  modes  of  discipline  and  systems  of 
doctrine  which  were  not  only  independent  of  his  power,  but  hostile  to  it. 
N^or  was  this  spirit  of  innovation  confined  to  those  countries  which  (^nlj 
revolted  from  the  pope ;  it  spread  through  all  Europe,  and  broke  out  in 
every  part  of  it  with  various  degrees  of  violence.  It  penetrated  early 
into  France,  and  made  a  quick  progress  there.  In  that  kingdom,  the 
number  of  converts  to  the  opinions  o7  the  reformers  was  so  great,  their 
zeal  so  enterprising,  and  the  abilities  of  their  leaders  so  distinguished,, 
that  they  soon  ventured  to  contend  for  superiority  with  the  established 
church,  and  were  sometimes  on  the  point  of  obtaining  it.  In  all  the  pro- 
vinces of  Germany  which  continued  to  acknowledge  the  papal  supremacy, 
as  well  as  in  the  Low-Countries,  the  protestant  doctrines  were  secretly 
tai^ht,  and  bad  gained  so  many  proselytes,  that  they  were  ripe  for  revolt, 
andwere  restrained  merely  by  the  dread  of  their  rulers  from  imitating  the 
example  of  their  neighbours,  and  asserting  their  independence.  Even  in 
Spain  and  Italy,  symptoms  to  shake  off  the  yoke  appeared.  The  preten- 
sions  of  the  pope  to  infallible  knowledge  ana  supreme  power  were  treated 
by  many  i)ersons  of  eminent  learning  and  abilities  with  such  scorn,  or 
attacked  with  such  vehemence,  that  the  most  vig^ilant  attention  of  the  >civil 
magistrate,  the  highest  strains  of  pontifical  authority,  and  all  the  rigour  of 
inquisitorial  jurisdiction  were  requisite  to  check  ana  extinguish  it. 

The  defection  of  so  many  opulent  and  powerful  kingdoms  from  the 
papal  see,  was  a  fatal  blow  to  its  grandeur  and  power.  It  abridged  the 
dominions  of  the  popes  in  extent,  it  diminished  their  revenues,  and  lei^ 
them  fewer  rewards  to  bestow  on  the  ecclesiastics  of  various  denomina- 
tions, attached  to  them  by  vows  of  obedience  as  well  as  by  ties  of  interest, 
and  whom  they  employed  as  instruments  to  establish  or  support  their  usur- 
pations in  eveiy  part  ot  Europe.  The  countries  too  which  now  disclaimed 
their  authority,  were  those  which  formerly  had  been  most  devoted  to  it. 
The  empire  of  superstition  differs  from  ever3r  other  species  of  dominion ; 
its  power  is  often  greatest  and  roost  implicitly  obeyed  in  the  provinces 
most  remote  from  the  seat  of  ^vemment ;  while  such  as  are  situated 
nearer  to  that  are  more  apt  to  discern  the  artifices  by  which  it  is  upheld, 
or  the  impostures  on  which  it  is  founded.  The  personal  frailties  or  vices 
of  the  popes,  the  errors  as  well  as  corruption  of  their  administration,  the 
ambition,  venality,  and  deceit  which  reigned  in  their  courts,  fell  immedi- 
ately under  the  observation  of  the  Italians,  and  could  not  fail  of  diminishing 
that  respect  which  be^ts  submission.  But  in  Germany,  England,  and  tbe 
more  remote  parts  of  Europe,  these  were  either  altogether  unknown,  or 
being  only  known  by  report,  made  a  slighter  impression.  Veneration  &}r 
the  papal  dignity  increased  accordingly  in  these  countries  in  proportion  to 
their  aistance  from  Rome  ;  and  that  veneration,  added  to  their  gross  igno- 
rance, rendered  theln  ec|ually  credulous  and  passive.  In  tracing  the 
progress  of  the  papal  domination,  the  boldest  ana  most  successful  instances 
of  encroachment  are  to  be  found  in  Germany  and  other  countries  distant 
fiom  Italy.  In  these  its  impositions  were  heaviest  and  its  exactions  the 
most  rapacious ;  so  that  in  estimating  the  diminution  of  jMwer  which  the 
court  ot  Rome  suffered  in  consequence  of  the  reformation,  not  only  tbe 
number  but  the  character  oi  the  people  who  revolted,  not  only  the  ^reat 
extrnt  of  territory,  but  the  extraordinary  obsequiousness  of  the  subjects 
which  it  lost,  mast  be  taken  into  the  account. 

Nor  was  it  only  by  this  defection  of  so  many  kingdoms  and  states  which 
the  reformation  occasioned,  that  it  contributed  to  diminish  the  power  of 
the  Roman  pontifis.  It  obliged  them  to  adopt  a  different  system  of 
conduct  towards  the  nations  which  still  continued  to  recognise  their  juris-, 
diction,  and  to  govern  them  by  new  maxims  and  with  a  milder  spirit. 
The  reformatk>n  taught  them,  by  a  latal  example,  what  tbej  seem  not 
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h^hte  to  have  apprehended,  that  the  cit^ulity  and  patience  of  mankuid 
might  be  overburaened  and  exhausted.  They  became  afraid  of  ventuiing 
upon  an^  such  exertion  of  their  autl^ority  as  might  alarm  or  exasperate 
their  subjects,  and  excite  them  to  a  new  revolt.  They  saw  a  rival  church 
established  in  many  countries  of  Europe,  the  members  of  which  were  on 
(he  watch  to  observe  an^  errors  in  their  administrationi  and  ea^er  to  expose 
them.  They  were  sensible  that  the  opinions,  adverse  to  their  power  and 
usurpations,  were  not  adopted  by  their  enemies  alone,  but  had  spread 
even  among  the  people  who  still  adhered  to  them.  Unon  all  these  ac- 
counts, it  was  no  longer  possible  to  lead  or  to  govern  tneir  flock  in  the 
same  manner  as  in  those  dark  and  quiet  ages  when  faith  was  implicit,  when 
submission  was  unreserved,  and  all  tameljr  followed  and  obeyed  the  voice 
of  their  pastor.  From  the  era  of  the  reformation,  the  popes  have  ruled 
rather  by  address  and  management  than  by  authority.  Though  the  style 
of  their  decrees  be  still  the  same,  the  enect  of  them  is  very  different. 
Those  bulls  and  interdicts  which,  before  the  reformation,  made  the  greatest 
princes  tremble,  have  since  that  period  been  disregarded  or  despised  by 
the  most  inconsiderable.  Those  bold  decisions  and  acts  of  jurisdiction 
which,  during  many  ages,  not  only  passed  uncensured,  but  were  revered 
as  the  awards  of  a  sacred  tribunal,  would,  since  Luther's  appearance,  be 
treated  by  one  part  of  Europe  as  the  effect  of  folly  or  arrogance,  and  be 
detested  by  the  other  as  impious  and  unjust.  The  popes,  in  their  admin- 
istration, have  been  obliged  not  only  to  accommoaate  themselves  to  the 
notions  of  their  adherents,  but  to  pay  some  regard  to  the  prejudices  of 
their  enemies.  They  seldom  venture  to  claim  new  powers,  or  even  to 
insist  obstinately  on  tneir  ancient  prerogatives,  lest  they  should  irritate  the 
former;  they  carefully  avoid  every  measure  that  may  either  excite  the 
indignation  or  draw  on  them  the  derision  of  the  latter.  The  policy  of  the 
court  of  Rome  has  become  as  cautious,  circumspect,  and  timid,  as  it  was 
once  adventurous  and  violent ;  and  though  their  pretensions  to  infallibility, 
on  which  all  their  authority  is  founded,  does  not  allow  them  to  renounce 
any  jurisdiction,  which  they  have  at  any  time  claimed  or  exercised,  they 
find  it  expedient  to  suffer  many  of  their  prerogatives  to  lie  dormant,  and 
not  to  expose  themselves  to  the  risk  of  losing  that  remainder  of  power 
which  they  still  enjoy,  by  ill-timed  attempts  towards  reviving  obsolete 
pretensions.  Before  the  sixteenth  century,  the  popes  were  the  movers 
and  directors  in  eveiy  considerable  enterprise;  they  were  at  the  head  of 
every  great  alliance ;  and  being  considered  as  arbiters  in  the  afiairs  of 
Christendom,  the  court  of  Rome  was  the  centre  of  political  n^otiatioo 
and  intri^e.  Since  that  time,  the  greatest  operations  in  Europe  have 
been  earned  on  independent  of  them  ;  they  have  sunk  almost  to  a  level 
with  the  other  petty  princes  of  Italy :  they  continue  to  claim,  thougjh  thej 
dare  not  exercise,  the  same  spiritual  jurisdiction,  but  hardly  retain  any 
shadow  of  the  temporal  power  which  they  anciently  possessed. 

But  how  fatal  soever  the  reformation  may  have  been  to  the  power  of 
the  popes,  it  has  contributed  to  improve  the  church  of  Rome  both  in 
science  and  in  morals.  The  desire  of  equalling  the  reformers  in  those 
talents  which  had  procured  them  respect ;  the  necessity  of  acquiring  the 
knowledge  requisite  for  defending  their  own  tenets,  or  lefutine  the  aigu- 
ments oftheir opponents ;  together  with  the  emulation  natural  between 
two  rival  churches, engag[ed  the  Roman  catholic  cleigy  to  apply  themselves 
to  the  study  of  useful  science,  which  they  cultivate  with  such  assiduity 
and  succes^  that  they  have  gradually  become  as  eminent  in  literature,  as 
they  were  in  some  periods  in&mous  for  im>rance.  The  same  principle 
occasioned  a  change  no  less  considerable  in  the  morals  of  the  Ronudi 
cleigy.  Various  causes  which  have  formerly  been  enumerated,  had  con- 
currad  in  intioducing  great  irregularity,  and  even  dissolution  of  mannersy 
among  the  popish  clergy.    LutEer  ana  his  adheients  began  their  attack  on 
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the  church  with  such  vehement  inTectives  af  aiDst  these,  that,  in  order  to 
leroove  the  scandal,  and  silence  their  declamations,  greater  decency  of 
conduct  became  necessary.  The  reformers  themselves  were  so  eminent 
not  only  lor  the  purity  but  even  austerity  of  their  manners,  and  had  ac^ 

2uired  such  reputation  among  the  people  on  that  account,  that  the  Roman 
'atholic  cleigy  must  have  soon  lost  all  credit,  if  they  had  not  endeavoured 
to  conform  in  some  measure  to  their  standard.  They  knew  that  all  their 
actions  fell  under  the  severe  inspection  of  the  protestants,  whom  enmity 
and  emulation  prompted  to  observe  every  vice,  or  even  improprietv  m 
their  conduct;  to  censure  them  without  indulgence,  and  expose  them 
without  mercy.  This  rendered  them,  of  course,  not  only  cautious  to 
avoid  such  enormities  as  might  give  offence,  but  studious  to  acquire  the 
virtues  which  might  merit  praise.  In  Spain  and  Portugal,  wnere  the 
tyrannical  jurisdiction  of.  the  inquisition  crushed  the  protestant  faith  as 
soon  as  it  appeared,  the  spirit  of  popeiy  continues  invariable ;  science  has 
made  small  progress,  and  the  character  of  ecclesiastics  has  undeigone  little 
change.  But  in  those  countries  where  the  members  of  the  two  churches 
have  mingled  freely  with  each  other,  or  have  carried  on  any  considerable 
intercourse,  either  commercial  or  literary,  an  extraordinaiy  alteration  in 
the  ideas,  as  well  as  in  the  morals  of  the  popish  ecclesiastics,  is  manifest. 
In  France,  the  nranners  of  the  dirnilaries  ana  secular  cleigy  have  become 
decent  and  exemplary  in  a  high  degree-  Many  of  them  have  been  distin- 
guished for  all  the  accomplishments  and  virtues  which  can  adorn  their  pro- 
fession; and  differ  greatly  from  their  predecessors  before  the  reformatioOf 
both  in  their  maxims  and  in  their  conauct. 

Nor  has  the  influence  o{  the  reformation  been  felt  only  by  the  inferior 
memljers  of  the  Roman  catholic  church  ;  it  has  extended  to  the  see  of 
Rome,  to  Uie  sovereign  pontiffs  themselves.  Violations  of  decorum,  and 
even  trespasses  against  morality^  which  passed  without  censure  in  those 
ages,  when  neither  the  power  oi  popes,  nor  the  veneration  of  the  people 
for  their  character,  had  any  bounds ;  when  there  was  no  hostile  eye  to 
observe  the  errors  in  their  conduct,  and  no  adversaries  zealous  to  inveigh 
against  them ;  would  be  liable  now  to  the  severest  animadversion,  and 
excite  general  indignation  or  horror.  Instead  of  rivalling  the  courts  of 
temporal  princes  in  gayety,  and  surpassing  them  in  licentiousness,  the  popes 
have  studied  to  assume  manners  more  severe  and  more  suitable  to  their 
ecclesiastical  character.  The  chair  of  St.  Peter  hath  not  been  polluted 
during  two  centuries,  by  any  pontiff  that  resembled  Alexander  VI.  or 
several  of  his  predecessors,  who  were  a  disgrace  to  religion  and  to  human 
nature.  Throughout  this  long  succession  ot  popes,  a  wonderful  decorum 
of  conduct,  comoared  with  that  of  preceding  ages,  is  observable.  Many 
of  them,  especially  amoi^  the  pontifl^  of  the  present  century,  have  been 
conspicuous  for  afl  the  virtues  becoming  their  high  station ;  and  by  their 
humanity,  their  love  of  literature,  and  meir  moderation,  have  made  some 
atonement  to  mankind  for  the  crimes  of  their  predecessors.  Thus  the 
beneficial  influences  of  the  reformation  have  been  more  extensive  than 
they  appear  on  a  superficial  view;  and  this  great  division  in  tlie  Christian 
church  hath  contributed,  in  some  measure,  to  increase  purity  of  manners, 
to  diffuse  science,  and  to  inspire  humanity.  History  recites  such  a  number 
of  shocking  events  occasioned  by  religious  dissensions,  that  it  must  afford 
peculiar  satisfaction  to  trace  any  one  salutaiy  or  beneficial  effect  to  that 
source  from  which  so  many  fatal  calamities  have  flowed. 

The  republic  of  Venice,  which,  at  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  centuiy^ 
had  appeared  so  formidable,  that  almost  all  tne  potentates  of  Europe 
united  m  a  confederacy  for  its  destruction,  declined  gradually  from  its 
ancient  power  and  splendour.  The  Venetians  not  only  lost  a  great  part 
of  their  territory  in  the  war  excited  by  the  league  of  Cambray,  but  the 
revenues  as  well  as  vigour  of  the  state  were  exhausted  by  their  extraordi 
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nary  and  long-continued  efforts  in  their  own  defence ;  and  that  commeioe 
by  which  thej  had  acquired  their  wealth  and  power  began  to  decay,  with- 
out any  hopes  of  its  revivins;.  All  the  fatal  consequences  to  their  republic, 
which  the  sagacity  of  the  Venetian  senate  foresaw  on  the  first  discoveiy 
of  sr  passage  to  the  East  Indies  by  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  actually  took 
place.  Their  endeavours  to  prevent  the  Portuguese  nrom  establishing 
themselves  in  the  East  Indies,  not  only  by  exciting  the  Soldans  of  Egypt, 
and  the  Ottoman  roonarchs,  to  tum  their  arms  against  such  dangerous 
intruders,  but  by  affording  secret  aid  to  the  infidels  m  order  to  insure  their 
success,*  proved  ineffectual.  The  activity  and  valour  of  the  Portusruese 
surmounted  every  obstacle^  and  obtained  such  a  firm  fooling  in  that  fertile 
countiy,  as  secured  to  them  large  possessions,  together  with  an  influence 
till  more  extensive.  Lisbon,  instead  of  Venice,  became  the  staple  for  the 
precious  commodities  of  the  East.  The  Venetians,  after  having  possessed, 
lor  many  years,  the  monopoly  of  that  beneficial  commerce,  had  the  mortifi- 
cation to  be  excluded  from  almost  any  share  in  it.  The  discoveries  of  the 
Sjpaniards  in  the  Western  world  proved  no  less  fatal  to  inferior  branches 
of  their  commerce.  The  oris;inal  defects  which  were  formerly  pointed 
out  in  the  constitution  of  the  Venetian  republic  still  continued,  and  the  dis- 
advantages with  which  it  undertook  any  great  enterprise  mcreascd,  rather 
than  diminished.  The  sources  from  which  it  derived  its  extraordinary 
riches  and  power  being  dried  up,  the  interior  vigour  of  the  state  declmei 
and,  of  course,  its  external  operations  became  less  fonnidable.  Long 
before  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century,  Venice  ceased  to  be  one  of  the 
principal  powers  in  Europe,  and  dwindled  into  a  secondary  and  subaltern 
state.  But  as  the  senate  nad  the  address  to  conceal  the  diminution  of  it» 
power,  under  the  veil  of  moderation  and  caution ;  as  it  made  no  rash  effort 
that  could  discover  its  weakness ;  as  the  symptoms  of  political  decay  in 
states  are  not  soon  observed,  and  are  seldom  so  apparent  to  their  neighbours 
as  to  occasion  any  sudden  alteration  in  their  conduct  towards  themrVenice 
continued  long  to  be  considered  and  respected.  She  was  treated  not 
according  to  her  present  condition,  but  according  to  the  rank  which  she 
had  formerly  held.  Charles  V.  as  well  as  the  kmgs  of  France  his  rivals, 
courted  her  assistance  with  emulation  and  solicitude  in  all  their  enterprises. 
Even  down  to  the  close  of  the  century,  Venice  remained  not  only  an  object 
of  attention,  but  a  corafderable  seat  of  political  negotiation  and  intrigue. 

That  authority  which  the  first  Cosmo  di  Medici,  and  Laurence,  his 
grandson,  had  acquired  in  the  republic  of  Florence,  by  their  beneficence 
and  abilities,  inspired  their  descendants  with  the  ambition  of  usurping  the 
sovereignty  in  their  country,  and  paved  their  way  towards  it.^  Charles  V. 
placed  Alexander  di  Medici  at  the  head  of  the  republic  [A.  D.  1550],  and 
to  the  natural  interest  and  power  of  the  family  added  the  weight  as  well 
as  credit  of  the  Imperial  protection.  Of  these,  his  successor  Cosmo,  sur- 
named  the  Great,  availed  himself;  and  establishing  his  supreme  authority 
on  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  republican  constitution,  he  transmitted  that, 
together  with  the  title  of  grand  duke  of  Tuscany,  to  his  descendants. 
Their  dominions  were  composed  of  the  territories  which  had  belonged  to 
the  three  commonwealths  of  Florence,  Pisa,  and  Sienna,  and  formed  one 
of  the  most  respectable  of  the  Italian  states. 

The  dukes  of  Savoy,  during  the  former  part  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
possessed  territories  which  were  not  considerable  either  for  extent  or 
value  ^  and  the  French,  having  seized  the  greater  part  of  them,  obliged 
the  reigning  duke  to  retire  for  safety  to  the  strong  fortress  of  Nice,  where 
he  shut  himself  up  for  several  years,  while  his  son,  the  prince  of  Piedmoot, 
endeavoured  to  better  his  fortune,  by  ser>'ing  as  an  adventurer  in  the 
armies  of  Spain.  The  peace  of  Chateau-Cam bresis  restored  to  him  hki 
paternal  dominions.    As  these  are  environed  on  every  hand  by  powerful 
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neigfabouny  all  whose  motions  the  dukes  of  Savoy  must  observe  with  the 
ppeatest  attentioDy  in  order  not  only  to  guard  against  the  danger  of  beings 
surprised  and  overpowered,  but  that  they  may  dioose  their  side  with 
discernment  in  those  quarrels  wherein  it  is  impossible  for  them  to  avoid 
taking  part,  this  peculiarity  in  their  situation  seems  to  have  had  no  inconsi* 
derable  influence  on  their  character.  By  rousing  them  to  perpetual  atten« 
tion,  by  keeping  their  ingenuity  always  on  the  stretch,  ana  engaging  them 
in  almost  contmual  action,  it  hath  formed  a  race  of  princes  more  sagacious 
in  discovering  theur  true  interest,  more  decisive  in  their  resolutions,  and 
more  dexterous  in  availing  themselves  of  eveiy- occurrence  which  pre- 
sented itself,  than  any  perhaps  that  can  be  singled  out  in  the  hisloiy  of 
Europe.  By  gradual  acquisitions  the  dukes  of  Savoy  have  added  to  their 
territories,  as  well  as  to  their  own  importance ;  and  aspiring  at  length  to, 
r^al  dignity,  which  they  obtained  about  halt  a  century  ago,  by  the  title 
ofkings  of  Sardinia,  they  hold  now  no  inconsiderable  rank  among  the 
monarchs  of  Europe. 

The  territories  which  form  the  republic  of  the  United  Netherlands  were 
lost  during  the  first  part  of  the  sixteenth  century,  among  the  numerous 
provinces  subject  to  the  house  of  Austria ;  and  were  then  so  inconsider* 
able,  that  hardly  one  opportunity  of  mentioning  them  hath  occurred  in  all 
the  busy  period  of  this  histoiy.  iBut  soon  after  tne  peace  of  Chateau-Cam'* 
bresis,  the  violent  and  bigoted  maxims  of  Philip's  government,  being  car* 
ned  into  execution  with  unrelenting  rigour  by  the  duke  of  Alva,  exaspe- 
rated the  free  people  of  the  Low-Countries  to  such  a  degree,  that  they 
threw  off  the  Sjpanish  yoke,  and  asserted  their  ancient  liberties  and  laws. 
These  they  defended  with  a  persevering  valour,  which  gave  employment 
to  the  arms  of  Spain  during  half  a  centuiy,  exhausted  the  vigour,  ruined 
the  reputation  oT  that  monarchy,  and  at  last  constrained  their  ancient  mas- 
ters to  recognise  and  to  treat  with  them  as  a  free  independent  state. 
This  state,  rounded  on  liberty,  and  reared  by  industiy  and  economy,  grew 
into  great  reputation,  even  while  struggling  for  its  existence.  But  when 
peace  and  secufitY  allowed  it  to  enlarge  its  views,  and  to  extend  its  com- 
merce, it  rose  to  be  one  of  the  most  respectable  as  well  as  enterprising 
powers  in  Europe. 

The  transactions  of  the  kingdoms  in  the  North  of  Europe  have  been 
seldom  attended  to  in  the  course  of  this  history. 

Russia  remained  buried  in  that  barbarism  and  obscurity,  from  which  it 
was  called  about  the  beginning  of  the  present  centuiy,  by  the  creative 
genius  of  Peter  the  Great,  who  made  his  countiy  known  and  formidable  to 
the  rest  of  Europe. 

In  Denmark  and  Sweden,  during  the  reign  of  Charles  V.,  ^reat  revolu* 
tions  happened  in  their  constitutions,  civil  as  well  as  ecclesiastical.  In  the 
former  Kingdom,  a  tyrant  being  degraded  from  the  throne,  and  expelled 
the  country,  a  new  prince  was  called  by  the  voice  of  the  people  to 
assume  the  reins  of  government.  In  the  latter,  a  fierce  people  roused  to 
arms  by  injuries  and  oppression,  shook  off  the  Danish  yoke,  and  conferred  the 
regal  aig^ity  on  its  deMverer  Gustavus  Ericson,  who  had  all  the  Wrtues  of  a 
hero,  and  of  a  patriot.  Denmark,  exhausted  by  foreign  wars,  or  weakened 
by  the  dissensbns  between  the  king  and  the  nobles,  became  incapable  of 
such  efforts  as  were  requisite  in  onier  to  recover  the  ascendant  which  it 
had  long  possessed  in  the  North  of  Europe.  Sweden,  as  soon  as  it  was 
freed  from  the  dominion  of  strangers,  began  to  recruit  its  strength,  and 
acquired  in  a  short  time  such  internal  vigour,  that  it  became  the  first  king- 
dom in  the  North.  Eariy  in  the  subsequent  centuiy,  it  rose  to  such  a  high 
rank  amor^  the  powers  of  Europe,  that  it  had  the  chief  merit  in  forming, 
as  well  as  conducting,  that  powerful  leaeue,  which  protected  not  only  the 
protestant  religion,  but  the  liberties  of  Gei:many,  against  the  bigotiy  and 
ambitioD  of  the  bouse  of  Austria. 
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NoTK  [1].  Pagi  8. 

Tos  consternation  of  the  Bntons,  when  invaded  by  the  Picta  and  Caledonians 
after  the  Roman  legions  were  called  out  of  the  islands,  may  give  some  idea  of 
the  degree  of  debasement  to  which  the  human  mind  was  reduced  by  long  sex- 
▼itude  under  the  Romans.  In  their  supplicatory  letter  to  Actius,  which  they 
call  the  Groans  of  Britain^  "  We  know  not,"  say  tliey,  **  which  way  to  turn  us. 
The  barbarians  chive  us  to  the  sea,  and  the  sea  forces  us  back  on  the  barbarians ; 
between  which  we  have  only  the  choice  of  two  deaths^  either  to  be  swallowed 
up  by  the  waves,  or  to  be  slain  by  tlie  sword."  Histor.  Gildc,  ap.  Gale,  HisL 
Britain.  Script,  p.  6. — One  can  hardly  believe  this  dastardly  race  to  be  Uie  de- 
scendants of  that  gallant  people,  who  repulsed  Cossar,  and  defended  their  liberty 
io  long,  against  the  Roman  arms. 

Note  [2].  Pag»8. 

The  barbarous  nations  were  not  only  illiterate,  but  regarded  literature  with 
contempt.  They  found  the  inhabitants  of  all  the  provinces  of  the  empire  £i:nk 
in  effeminacy,  and  averse  to  war.  Such  a  character  was  the  object  of  scorn 
to  a  hiffh-spirited  and  gallant  race  of  men.  ^^When  we  would  brand  an 
enemy,"  says  Liutprandus,  ^''with  the  most  disgraceful  and  contumelious  ap- 
pellation, we  call  him  a  Roman ;  hoc  solo,  id  est  Romani  nomine,  quicquid 
ignobilitatis,  quicquid  timiditatis,  quicquid  avaritie,  quicquid  luxurias,  quicqaid 
mendacii,  immo  quicquid  vitioriun  est  comprehendentes."  Liutprandi  Legatio 
apud  Murat.  Scriptor.  Italic,  vol.  ii.  pars  1.  p.  481.  This  degeneracy  of 
manners,  illiterate  barbarians  imputed  to  their  love  of  learning.  Even  afler 
they  settled  in  the  countries  which  they  had  conquered,  they  would  not  permit 
tiieir  children  to  be  instructed  in  any  science  ;  ^^  for,"  said  they,  ^  instruction 
in  the  sciences  tends  to  corrupt,  enervate,  and  depress  the  mind ;  and  he  who 
has  been  accustomed  to  tremble  under  the  rod  of  a  pedagogue,  will  never  look 
on  a  sword  or  spear  with  an  undaunted  eye."  Frocop.  do  bello  Gothor.  lib.  i.  p. 
4.  ap.  Scrip.  Bya.  edit.  Vcnnet.  vol.  i.  A  considerable  number  of  years  elapsed, 
before  nations  so  rude,  and  so  unwilling  to  learn,  could  produce  historians 
capable  of  recording  their  transactions,  or  of  describing  their  mannerR  and  in- 
stitutions. By  that  time,  the  memory  of  their  ancient  condition  was  in  a  great 
measure  lost,  and  few  monuments  remained  to  guide  their  first  writers  to  any 
certain  knowledge  of  it.  If  one  expects  to  receive  any  satisfactory  account  of 
the  manners  and  laws  of  the  Goths,  Lombards,  or  Franks,  during  their  residence 
in  those  countries  where  they  were  originally  seated,  from  Jomandc^  Paulua 
Wamefridus,  or  Gregory  of  Tours,  the  earliest  and  most  authentic  historians 
ef  these  people,  he  will  be  miserably  disappointed.  Whatever  imperfect  know- 
ledge has  been  conveyed  to  us  of  their  ancient  state,  we  owe  not  to  their  own 
writers,  but  to  tho  Greek  and  Roman  historians. 

Note  [3].  Page  8. 

A  ciKOnmTANOc,  related  by  Priscua  in  his  history  of  the  embassy  to  Attila* 
king  of  the  Huns,  gives  a  striking  view  of  the  enthusiastic  passion  for  war  which 
prevailed  among  the  barbarous  nations.  When  the  entertainment,  to  which 
that  fierce  conqueror  admitted  the  Roman  ambassadors,  was  ended,  two  Scy- 
thians advanced  towards  Attila,  and  recited  a  poem  in  which  they  celebrated 
his  victories  and  military  virtues.  All  the  Huns  fixed  their  eyes  with  attention 
on  the  bards.  Some  seemed  to  be  delighted  with  the  verses ;  others,  remember- 
ing their  own  battles  and  exploits,  exulted  with  joy }  while  such  as  were  beeomo 
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fteUe  through  age,  bunt  into  team,  bewatlmg  the  decay  of  their  yi(tota^  and 
the  state  of  inactiyitj  in  which  they  were  now  obliged  to  remain.  £xcexpta 
•z  historia  Priaoi  Rhetorie  ap.  By^ant  Hiitor.  Script,  vol.  L  p.  4S. 

Note  [4],  Page  11. 

A  asMAKKABLS  Confirmation  of  both  parte  of  this  reaaoninff  occurs  in  the 
history  of  £ngland.  The  Saxons  carried  on  the  conquest  of  that  country, 
with  the  same  destructive  spirit  which  distinguished  the  other  barbarous  na- 
tions. The  ancient  inhabitants  of  Britain  were  either  ezterminatedi  or  forced 
to  take  shelter  among  the  mountains  of  Wales,  or  reduced  to  servitude.  The 
Saxon  government,  laws,  manners  and  languaffe  were  of  consequence  intro- 
duced into  Britain ;  and  were  so  perfectly  estabhshed,  that  all  memory  of  the 
institutions  previous  to  their  conquest  of  the  country,  was  in  a  great  measure 
lost.  The  very  reverse  of  this  happened  in  a  subsequent  revolution.  A  single 
victory  placed  William  the  Norman  on  the  throne  of  England.  The  Saxon 
inhabitants,  though  oppressed,  were  not  exterminated.  William  employed  the 
utmost  e£Forts  of  his  power  and  policy  to  make  his  new  subjects  conform  in 
every  thing  to  the  Norman  standsfd,  but  without  sucoess.  The  Saxons,  though 
ranquishcd,  were  far  more  numerous  than  their  conquerors ;  when  the  two 
races  began  to  incorporate,  the  Saxon  laws  and  manners  gradually  gained 
ground.  The  Norman  institutions  became  unpopular  and  miioust  many  of 
them  fell  into  disuse,  and  in  the  English  constitution  and  language,  at  this  day, 
many  essential  parts  are  manifestly  of  Saxon,  not  of  Norman  extraction. 

Note  [6].  Page  11. 

Paoconns,  the  historian,  declines,  from  a  principle  of  benevolence,  to  give 
any  particular  detail  of  the  cruelties  of  the  Qoths :  "•  Lest,"  says  he,  ^  I  should 
transmit  a  monument  and  example  of  inhumanity  to  sucoeeding  ages."  Proc 
de  bello  Goth.  lib.  iii.  cap.  10.  ap.  Byx.  Script,  vol.  i.  p.  126.  But  as  the  change« 
which  I  have  pointed  out  as  a  consequence  of  the  settlement  of  the  barbarous 
nations  in  the  countries  formerly  subject  to  the  Roman  empire,  could  not  have 
taken  place,  if  the  greater  part  of  the  ancient  inhabitants  had  not  been  extir- 
pated, an  event  of  such  importance  and  influence  merits  a  more  particular 
illustration.  This  will  justify  me  for  exhibiting  some  part  of  that  melancholy 
spectacle,  over  which  humanity  prompted  Procopius  to  draw  a  veil.  I  shall 
not,  however,  disgust  my  readers  by  a  minute  narration ;  but  rest  satisfied  with 
collecting  some  instances  of  the  devastations  made  by  two  of  the  many  nations 
which  settled  in  the  empire.  The  Vandals  were  the  first  of  the  barbarians  who 
invaded  Spain.  It  was  one  of  the  richest  and  most  populous  of  the  Roman 
provinces;  the  inhabitants  had  been  distinguished  for  courage^  and  had  defended 
their  liberty  against  the  arms  of  Rome,  with  greater  obstinacy  and  during  a 
longer  course  of  years,  than  any  nation  in  Europe.  But  so  entirely  were  they 
enervated  by  their  subjection  to  the  Romans,  that  the  Vandals,  who  entered 
the  kingdom,  A.  D.  409,  completed  the  conquest  of  it  with  such  rapidity,  that 
in  the  year  411,  these  barbarians  divided  it  among  them  by  casting  lots.  The 
desolation  occasioned  by  their  invasion,  is  thus  described  by  Idatius  an  eye- 
witness :  ^  The  barbarians  wasted  every  thing  with  hostile  cruelty.  The  pesti- 
lence was  no  less  destructive.  A  dreadful  famine  raged,  to  such  a  <legree,  that 
the  living  were  constrained  to  feed  on  the  dead  bodies  of  their  fellow-citizeos ; 
and  all  those  terrible  plagues  desolated  at  once  the  unhappy  kingdoms."  Idatii 
Chron.  ap.  Biblioth.  Patrum.  vol.  vii.  p.  1233.  edit.  Ludg.  1677.  The  Goths 
having  attacked  the  Vandals  in  their  new  settlements  a  fierce  war  ensued ;  the 
country  was  plundered  by  both  parties;  the  cities  which  had  escaped'from  de- 
struction in  the  first  invasion  of  the  Vandals,  were  now  laid  in  ashes,  and  the 
inhabitants  exposed  to  suffer  every  thing  that  the  wanton  cruelty  of  barbarians 
could  infiict.  Idatius  describes  these  scenes  of  inhumanity,  ibid.  p.  1235.  b.- 
1236.  c.  f.  A  similar  account  of  their  devastation  is  given  by  Isidorus  Hispa- 
lensis,  and  other  contemporary  writers.  Isid.  Chron.  ap.  Grot.  hist.  Goth.  732. 
From  Spain  the  Vandals  passed  over  into  Africa,  A.  D.  428.  Africa  was,  next 
to  Egypt,  the  most  fertile  of  the  Roman  provinces.  It  was  one  of  the  grana- 
ries of  the  empire,  and  is  called  by  an  ancient  writer  the  soul  of  the  common- 
wealth.   Though  the  army  with  which  the  Vandals  invaded  it  did  not  exceed 
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90,000  fi^iting  men,  they  became  absolute  masters  of  the  province  in  lass  tbail 
two  years.  A  contemporary  author  gives  a  dreadful  account  of  the  havoc  whkh 
they  made :  *^  They  found  a  province  well  cultivated,  and  enjoying  plen^,  th« 
beauty  of  the  whole  earth.  They  carried  their  destructive  arms  into  every 
comer  of  it ;  they  dispeopled  it  bv  their  devastations ;  exterminating  every 
thing  with  fire  and  sword.  They  md  not  even  spare  the  vines  and  i^nit  treesy 
that  those  to  whom  caves  and  inaccessible  mountains  had  afforded  a  retreati 
might  find  no  nourishment  of  any  kind.  Their  hostile  rage  could  not  be  sa- 
tiated, and  there  was  no  place  exempted  from  the  effects  of  it  They  tortured 
their  prisoners  with  the  most  exquisite  cruelty,  that  they  might  force  from  them 
a  discoveiy  of  their  hidden  treasures.  The  more  they  ducovered  the  more 
they  expected,  and  the  more  implacable  they  became.  Neither  the  infirmities 
of  age  nor  of  sex ;  neither  the  dignity  of  nobility,  nor  the  sanctity  of  the 
sacerdotal  office,  could  mitigate  weir  fury ;  but  the  more  illustrious  their 
prisoners  were,  the  more  barbarously  they  insulted  them.  The  public  build- 
mgs  which  resisted  the  violence  of  the  flames,  they  levelled  with  the  ground. 
They  left  many  cities  without  an  inhabitant.  When  they  approached  any 
fortified  place,  which  their  undisciplined  army  could  not  reduce,  they  gathered 
together  a  multitude  of  prisoners,  and  putting  them  to  the  sword,  left  their 
bc^es  unburied,  that  the  stench  of  the  carcasses  might  oblige  the  garrison  to 
abandon  it."  Victor  Vitensis  de  persecutione  Amcana,  ap.  BiU.  Patrum, 
vol.  viii.  p.  666.  St  Augustin,  an  African,  who  survived  the  conquest  of  his 
country  by  the  Vandals  some  years,  gives  a  similar  description  of  their  cruelties. 
Opera,  vol(  x.  p.  372.  edit.  1616. — About  a  hundred  years  after  the  settlement 
of^  the  Vandals  in  Afiica,  Belisarius  attacked  and  dispossessed  them.  Pro- 
copluB,  a  contemporary  historian,  describes  the  devastation  which  that  war  oc- 
casioned. **  Africa,"  says  he,  ^  was  so  entirely  dispeopled  that  one  might 
travel  several  days  in  it  without  meeting  one  man ;  and  it  is  no  exaggeration 
to  say,  that  in  the  course  of  the  war  five  millions  of  persons  perished !  Proc 
Hist.  Arcana,  cap.  18.  ap.  Byz.  Script,  vol.  i.  315. — I  have  dwelt  longer  upon  the 
calamities  of  this  province,  because  they  are  described  not  only  by  contempo- 
rary authors,  but  by  eye-witnesses.  The  present  state  of  Africa  confirms  their 
testimony.  Many  of  the  most  flourishing  and  populous  cities  with  which  it 
was  fiUed,  were  so  entirely  ruined,  that  no  vestiges  remain  to  point  out  where 
they  were  situated.  That  fertile  territory  which  sustained  the  Roman  empire, 
still  lies  in  a  great  measure  uncultivated ;  and  that  province,  which  Victor,  in 
his  barbarous  Latin,  called  SpeeioHtat  toHtu  temBflorentUy  is  now  the  retreat  of 
pirates  and  banditti. 

While  the  Vandals  laid  waste  a  great  part  of  the  empire,  the  Huns  desolated 
the  remainder.  Of  all  the  barbarous  tribes  they  were  the  fiercest  and  most 
formidable.  Ammianus  Maroelhnus,  a  contemporary  author,  and  one  of  the 
best  of  the  later  historians,  gives  an  account  of  their  policv  and  manners ; 
which  nearly  resembled  those  of  the  Scythians  described  by  the  ancients,  and 
of  the  Tartars  known  to  the  modems.  Some  parts  of  their  character,  and 
several  of  their  customs  are  not  unlike  those  of  the  Savages  in  North  America. 
Their  passion  for  war  was  extreme.  ^As  in  polished  societies"  says  Am- 
mianus, ^  ease  and  tranquillity  are  courted,  they  delight  in  war  and  dangers. 
He  who  falls  in  battle  is  reckoned  happy.  They  who  die  of  old  age  or  of  dis- 
ease are  deemed  infamous.  They  boast,  with  the  utmost  exultation,  of  the 
number  of  enemies  whom  they  have  slain,  and,  as  the  most  glorious  of  all 
ornaments,  they  fasten  the  scalps  of  those  who  have  fallen  by  their  hands  to 
the  trappings  of  their  horses."  Ammian.  Mare.  lib.  xxxi.  p.  477.  edit  Gronov. 
Lugd.  1693. — ^Their  incursions  into  the  empire  began  in  the  fourth  century ; 
andf  the  Romans,  though  no  strangen,  by  that  time,  to  the  eflfocts  of  barbarous 
rage,  were  astonished  at  the  cruelty  of  Uieir  devastations.  Thrace,  Pannonia, 
and  nijrricum,  were  the  countries  which  they  first  laid  desolate.  As  they  had 
at  first  uo  intention  of  settling  in  Europe,  they  made  only  inroads  of  short  oon- 
tmuance  into  tUe  empire,  but  these  were  frequent,  and  Procopius  computes 
that  in  each  of  these,  at  a  medium,  two  hundred  thousand  persons  perished, 
or  were  carried  off  as  slaves.  Procop.  Hist  Arcan.  ap.  Byz.  Script  voL  L  31&. 
Thsaoe,  the,  best  cultivated  province  in  that  quarter  of  the  empire,  was  eon- 
Terted  into  a  desert,  and,  when  Prisons  accompanied  the  ambasndors  sent  ta 
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Attila^  tbera  wero  no  iahabiUzito  in  some  of  the  cities  bat  a  few  miserabla  peo- 
ple who  had  taken  shelter  among  the  rains  of  the  chniches;  and  the  fields 
were  covered  with  the  bones  of  those  who  had  fkllen  by  the  sword.  Priscai 
ap.  Byz.  Script,  vol.  i.  34.  Attila  became  idng  of  the  Huns,  A.  D.  434.  He  is 
one  of  the  greatest  and  moet  enterprising  conqaeroia  mentioned  in  histoiy.  He 
extended  hu  empire  over  all  the  vast  conntries  comprehended  under  the  gene* 
ral  names  of  Scythia  and  Germany  in  the  ancient  division  of  the  world. 
While  he  was  carrying  on  his  wars  against  the  barbaK»vs  nations,  he  kept  the 
Aoman  empire  under  perpetual  apprehensions,  and  extorted  enormous  subsi- 
dies from  the  timid  and  effominate  monarchs  who  governed  it.  In  the  year 
451,  he  entered  Gaul,  at  the  head  of  an  army  composed  of  all  the  various 
nations  which  he  had  subdued.  It  was  more  numerous  than  any  with  which 
the  barbarians  had  hitherto  invaded  the  empire.  The  devastations  which  he 
committed  were  horrible;  not  only  the  open  country,  but  the  most  flourishing 
cities,  were  desolated.  The  extent  and  crueltv  ol  his  devastations  are  de- 
scribed by  Salvianus  de  Gubernat.  Dei,  edit  Baius.  Par.  1669.  p.  139,  &c.  and 
by  Idatius,  ubi  supra,  p.  1235.  Aetius  put  a  stop  to  his  progress  in  that  country 
by  the  famous  battle  of  Chalons,  in  which,  (if  we  may  believe  the  historians 
of  that  age)  three  hundred  thousand  persons  perished.  Idat.  Ibid.  Jomandes 
de  Rebus  Getids.  ap.  Grot.  Hist  Gothr.  p.  671.  Amst.  1665.  But  the  next 
year  he  resolved  to  attack  the  centre  of  the  empire,  and  marching  into  Italy, 
wasted  it  with  rage,  inflamed  bv  the  sense  of  his  late  disgrace.  What  Italy 
suflered  by  the  Huns,  exceeded  all  the  calamities  which  the  preceding  bar- 
barians had  brought  upon  it.  Oonringius  has  collected  several  passages  from 
the  ancient  historians,  which  prove  that  the  devastations  committed  by  the 
Vandals  and  Huns,  in  the  countries  situated  on  the  banks  of  the  Rhino,  were 
no  less  cruel  and  fatal  to  the  human  race.  Exercitatio  de  urbibus  Grermani», 
Opera,  vol.  i.  488.  It  is  endless,  it  is  shocking,  to  follow  these  destroyers  of 
mankind  through  so  many  scenes  of  horror,  and  to  contemplate  the  havoc 
which  they  made  of  the  human  species. 

But  the  state  in  which  Ital^  appears  to  have  been,  during  several  ages  a{\er 
the  barbarous  nations  settled  m  it,  is  the  most  decisive  proof  of  the  cruelty  as 
well  as  extent  of  their  devastations.    Whenever  any  country  is  thinly  inhabited, 
trees  and  shrubs  spring  up  in  the  uncultivated  fields,  and  spreading  by  degrees, 
form  large  forests ;  by  the  overflowing  of  rivers,  and  the  stagnating  of  waters, 
other  parts  of  it  are  converted  into  lakes  and  marshes.     Ancient  Italy,  which 
the  Romans  rendered  the  seat  of  elegance  and  luxury,  was  cultivated  to  the 
highest  pitch.    But  so  effectually  did  Uie  devastations  of  the  barbarians  destroy 
all  the  effects  of  Roman  industry  and  cultivation,  that  in  the  eighth  century  a 
considerable  part  of  Italy  appears   to  have  been   covered  wiui  forests  and 
marshes  of  great  extent.    Muratori  enters  into  a  minute  detail  concerning  the 
situation  and  limits  of  several  of  these ;  and  proves  by  the  most  authentie 
evidence,  that  great  tracts  of  territory,  in  all  the  different  provinces  of  Italy, 
were  either  overrun  with  wood,  or  laid  under  water.    Nor  did  these  occupy 
parts  of  the  country  naturally  barren  or  of  little  value,  but  were  spread  over 
districts  which  ancient  writers  represent  as  extremely  fertile,  and  which  at 
present  are  highly  cultivated.    Muratori  Antiquitates  Italice  medii  levi,  dissert, 
xxi.  V.  ii.  p.  149.  153,  &o.    A  strong  proof  of  this  occurs  in  a  description  of  the 
city  of  Modena,  by  an  author  of  Uie  tenth  century.    Murat.  Script.  Rerum 
italic,  vol.  ii.  pars  ii.  p.  691.    The  state  of  desolation  in  other  countries  of 
Europe* •seems  to  have  been  the  same.    In  many  of  the  most  early  charters 
now  extant,  the  lands  granted  to  monasteries,  or  to  private  persons,  are  dis- 
tinguished into  such  as  are  cultivated  or  inhabited,  and  such  as  wero  eremi, 
desolate.    In  many  instances,  lands  are  granted  to  persons  because  they  had 
taken  them  from  the  desert,  ab  eremo,  and  had  cultivated  and  planted  them 
with  inhabitants.    This  appears  from  a  charter  of  Charlemagne,  published  by 
Eckhart  de  Rebus  Francis  Orientalis,  vol.  ii.  p.  864,  and  from  many  charters 
of  his  successors  quoted  by  Du  Cange,  voc.  eremus. — Wherever  a  right  of  pro- 
pesty  in  land  can  be  thus  acquired,  it  is  evident  that  the  country  must  be  ex- 
tremely desolate  and  thinly  peopled.    The  first  settlers  in  America  obtained 
possession  of  land  by  such  a  title.    Whoever  was  able  to  clear  and  cultivate  a 
field,  was  recognised  as  the  proprietor.    His  industry  merited  such  a  lecoui- 
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penae.  Tht  grants  in  the  ehurten  which  I  haTe  mentioned  flow  from  a  nmildr 
principle,  and  there  must  have  been  tome  retemblanoe  in  the  atate  of  the 
oountrieB. 

Muratori  adds,  that  during  the  eighth  and  ninth  centuries,  Italj  was  greatly 
infested  with  wolyes  and  otlMr  wild  beasts  ;  another  mark  of  its  being  destitute 
of  inhabitants.  Murat.  Antiq.  vol.  ii.  p.  1^.  Thus  Italj,  the  pride  of  the 
ancient  world  for  its  fertility  and  cultivation,  was  reduced  to  the  state  of  a 
country  newly  peopled  and  lately  rendered  habitable. 

I  am  seifsible,  not  only  that  some  of  these  descriptions  of  the  devastations, 
which  I  have  quoted,  may  be  exaggerated,  but  that  the  barbarous  tribes,  in 
making  their  settlements,  did  not  proceed  invariably  in  the  same  manner. 
Some  of  them  seemed  to  be  bent  on  exterminating  the  ancient  inhabitants ; 
others  were  more  disposed  to  incorporate  with  them.  It  is  not  my  province 
either  to  inquire  into  the  causes  which  occasioned  this  variety  in  the  conduct 
of  the  conquerors,  or  to  describe  the  state  of  those  countries  where  the  ancient 
inhabitants  were  treated  most  mildly.  The  facts  which  I  have  produced  are 
sufficient  to  justify  the  account  which  I  have  given  in  the  text,  and  to  prov^ 
that  the  destruction  of  the  human  species,  occasioned  by  the  hostile  invasions 
of  the  northern  nations  and  their  subsequent  settlements,  was  much  greater 
than  many  authors  seem  to  imagine. 

Note  [6].  Page  12. 

I HAVS  observed.  Note  [2.]  that  our  only  certain  information  concerning  the 
ancient  state  of  the  barbarous  nations  must  be  derived  from  the  Greek  and 
Roman  writers.  Happily  an  account  of  the  institutions  and  customs  of  one 
people,  to  which  those  of  all  the  rest  seem  to  have  bden  in  a  great  measure 
.similar,  has  been  transmitted  to  us  by  two  authors,  the  most  capable,  perhaps, 
that  ever  wrote,  of  observing  them  with  profound  discernment,  and  of  describ- 
ing them  with  propriety  and  force.  The  reader  must  perceive  that  Cssar  and 
Tacitus  are  the  authors  whom  I  have  in  view.  The  former  gives  a  short  ac- 
count of  the  ancient  Germans  in  a  few  chapters  of  tJie  sixth  book  of  his  Com- 
mentaries ;  the  latter  wrote  a  treatise  expressly  on  that  subject.  These  an  the 
most  precious  and  instructive  monuments  of  antiquity  to  the  present  inhabitants 
of  Europe.     From  them  we  learn, 

1.  That  the  state  of  society  among  the  ancient  Germans  was  of  the  rudest 
and  most  simple  form.  They  subsisted  entirely  by  hunting  or  by  pasturage. 
CfBs.  lib.  vi.  c.  21.  They  neglected  agriculture,  and  lived  chiefly  on  mUk, 
cheese,  and  flesh.  Ibid.  c.  22.  Tacitus  agrees  with  him  in  most  of  these 
points.  De  Morib.  Geim.  c.  14, 15.  23.  The  Goths  were  equally  negligent  of 
agriculture.  Prise.  Rhet.  ap.  Byz.  Script,  v.  i.  p.  31.  B.  Society  was  in  the 
same  state  among  the  Huns,  who  disdained  to  cultivate  the  earth,  or  to  touch 
a  plough.  Amm.  Marcel,  lib.  xxxi.  p.  475.  The  same  manners  took  place 
among  the  Alans;  ibid.  p.  477.  While  society  remains  in  (his  simple  state,  men 
by  uniting  together  scarcely  relinquish  any  portion  of  their  natural  independ- 
ence. Accordingly  we  are  informed,  2.  That  the  authority  of  civil  government 
was  extremely  limited  among  the  Germans.  During  times  of  peace  they  had 
no  common  or  fixed  magistrate,  but  the  chief  men  of  every  district  dispensed 
justice  and  accommodated  differences,  Ces.  ibid.  c.  23.  Their  kings  had  not 
absolute  or  unbounded  power ;  their  authority  consisted  rather  in  the  privilege 
of  advisingti  than  in  the  power  of  commanding.  Matters  of  small  consequence 
were  determined  bj  the  chief  men ;  afiairs  of  importance  by  the  whole  com- 
munity. Tacit,  c.  7.  11.  The  Huns,  in  like  manner,  deliberated  in  common 
concerning  every  business  of  moment  to  the  society  ;  and  were  not  subject  to 
the  rigour  of  regal  authority.  Amm.  Marcel,  lib.  xxxi.  p.  474.  3.  Every  in- 
dividual among  the  ancient  Germans  was  left  at  liberty  to  choose  whether  he 
would  take  part  in  any  military  enterprise  which  was  proposed  ;  there  seems  to 
have  been  no  obligation  to  engage  in  it  imposed  on  him  by  public  authority. 
**  When  any  of  the  chief  men  propose  an  expedition,  such  as  approve  of  the 
cause  and  of  the  leader  rise  up,  and  declare  their  intention  of  following  him  ; 
after  coming  under  this  engagement,  those  who  do  not  fulfil  it,  are  considered 
as  deserters  and  traitors,  and  are  looked  upon  as  infamous."  Cos.  ibid.  c.  23. 
Ta43itiui  plainly  points  at  the  same  custom,  though  in  teims  more  obocoxe. 
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Tlicit.  e.  11.  4.  Afl  every  individual  was  so  independent,  and  master  in  so 
great  a  degree  of  his  own  actions,  it  became  of  consequence,  the  great  object 
of  every  person  among  the  Q«nnans,  who  aimed  at  being  a  leader,  to  gain  ad- 
herents and  attach  them  to  his  person  and  interest.  These  adlierents  Cssar 
calls  Ambaeti  and  CUeniet^  i.  e.  retainers  or  clients ;  Tacitus,  Comileiy  or  com- 
panions. The  chief  distinction  and  power  of  the  leaders  consisted  in  being 
attended  by  a  numerous  band  of  chosen  youth.  This  was  their  pride  as  weU 
as  ornament  during  peace  and  their  defence  in  war.  The  leaders  gained  or 
preserved  the  favour  of  these  retainers  by  presents  of  armour  and  of  horses; 
or  by  the  profuse  though  inelegant  hospitality  with  which  they  entertained 
them.  Tacit,  c.  14, 15.  5.  Another  consequence  of  the  personal  liberty  and 
independence  which  the  Germans  retained,  even  after  they  united  in  society, 
was  their  circumscribing  the  criminal  jurisdiction  of  the  magistrate  within  ?ery 
narrow  limits,  and  their  not  only  claiming  but  exercising  almost  all  the  rights 
of  private  resentment  and  revenge.  Their  magistrates  had  not  the  power  either 
of  imprisoning  or  of  inflicting  any  corporal  punishment  on  a  free  man. 
Tacit,  c.  7.  Every  person  was  obliged  to  avenge  the  wrongs  which  his  parents 
or  friends  had  sustained.  Their  enemies  were  hereditary,  but  not  irreconcilable. 
Even  murder  was  compensated  by  paying  a  certain  number  of  cattle.  Tacit, 
o.  21.  A  part  of  the  6ne  went  to  tne  king,  or  state,  a  part  to  the  person  who 
had  been  injured*  or  to  his  kindred.    Ibid.  c.  12. 

Those  particulars  concerning  the  institutions  and  manners  of  the  Germans, 
though  well  known  to  every  person  conversant  m  ancient  literature,  I  have 
thought  proper  to  arrange  in  this  order,  and  to  lay  before  such  of  my  readers  as 
may  be  less  acquainted  with  these  facts,  both  because  they  confirm  the  account 
which  i  have  given  of  the  state  of  the  barbarous  nations,  and  because  they  tend 
to  illustrate  all  the  observations  i  shall  have  occasion  to  make  concerning  the 
various  changes  in  their  government  and  customs.  The  laws  and  customs  in- 
troduced by- the  barbarous  nations  into  their  new  settlements,  are  the  best  com- 
mentary on  the  writings  of  Cesar  and  Tacitus ;  and  their  observations  are  the 
best  key  to  a  perfect  knowledge  of  these  laws  and  customs. 

One  circumstance,  with  respect  to  the  testimony  of  Ctesar  and  Tacitus,  con- 
cerning the  (Germans,  merits  attention.  Cesar  wrote  his  brief  account  of  their 
jfnanners  more  than  a  hundred  years  before  Tacitus  composed  his  treatise  De 
Moribus  Gkrmanorum.  A  hundred  years  make  a  considerable  period  in  the 
progress  of  national  manners,  especially  if,  during  that  time,  .those  people  who 
are  rude  and  unpoUshed  have  had  much  communication  with  more  civilized 
states.  This  was  the  case  with  the  Qermans.  Their  intercourse  witli  the 
Romans  began  when  Cesar  crossed  the  Rhine,  and  increased  greatly  during 
the  interval  between  that  event  and  the  time  when  Tacitus  flourished.  We 
may  accordingly  observe,  that  the  manners  of  the  Grermans,  in  his  time,  which 
Ccesar  describes,  were  less  improved  than  those  of  the  same  people  as  delineated 
by  Tacitus.  Besides  this,  it  is  remarkable  that  there  was  a  considerable  difler- 
ence  in  the  state  of  society  among  the  different  tribes  of  Germans.  The  Sui- 
ones  were  so  much  improved,  that  they  began  to  be  corrupted.  Tac.  cap.  44. 
The  Fenni  were  so  barbarous,  that  it  is  wonderful  how  they  were  able  to  sub- 
sist. Ibid.  cap.  46.  Whoever  undertakes  to  describe  the  manners  of  the  Ger- 
mans, or  to  found  any  political  theory  upon  the  state  of  society  among  them, 
ought  carefully  to  attend  to  both  these  circumstances. 

Before  I  quit  this  subject,  it  may  not  be  improper  to  observe,  that  though 
successive  alterations  in  their  institutions,  together  with  the  gradual  progress  of 
refinement,  have  made  an  entire  change  in  the  manners  of  the  various  people 
who  conquered  the  Roman  empire,  there  is  still  one  race  of  men  nearly  in  the 
same  political  situation  with  theirs,  when  they  first  settled  in  their  new  con- 
quests ;  I  mean  the  various  tribes  and  nations  of  savages  in  North  America. 
It  cannot  then,  be  considered  either  as  a  digression,  or  as  an  improper  indul- 
gence of  curiosity,  to  inquire  whether  this  similarity  in  their  politisal  state  has 
occasioned  any  resemblance  between  their  character  and  manners.  If  the 
likeness  turns  out  to  be  striking,  it  is  a  stronger  proof  that  a  just  account  hafc 
been  given  of  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  ^urope,  than  the  testimony  even  of 
Cesar  or  Tacitus. 

1.  Tho  Americans  subsist  chiefly  by  hunting  and  fishing.    Some  tribes 
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negloct  agriealtiire  entirely.  Among  thoio  who  coltiT&to  0ome  imall  tpot 
their  hata,  that,  together  with  all  works  of  labour,  is  performed  by  the  women. 
P.  Charieyoix  Journal  Historique  d'un  Voyage  de  PAm^que,  4to.  Par.  1774> 
p.  334.  in  suich  a  state  of  society,  the  common  wants  of  men  being  few,  and 
their  mutual  dependence  upon  each  other  small,  their  union  is  extremely  im- 
perfect and  feeble,  and  they  continue  to  enjoy  their  natural  liberty  i^ost  un- 
impaired. It  is  the  first  idea  of  an  American,  that  every  man  is  bom  free  and 
independent,  and  that  no  power  on  earth  hath  any  right  to  diminish  or  drcum* 
scribe  his  natural  liberty.  There  is  hardly  any  appearance  of  subordination 
either  in  ciyil  or  domestic  government.  Every  one  does  what  he  pleases.  A 
father  and  mother  live  with  their  children,  like  persons  whom  chance  has 
brought  together,  and  whom  no  common  bond  unites.  Their  manner  of  edu- 
cating their  children  is  suitable  to  this  principle.  They  never  chastise  or  punish 
them,  even  during  their  infancy.  As  they  advance  in  years,  they  continue  to 
be  entirely  masters  of  their  own  actions,  and  seem  not  to  be  conscious  of  being 
responsible  for  any  part  of  their  conduct.  Id.  p.  272,  273.  2.  The  power 
of  their  civil  magistrates  is  extremely  limited.  Among  most  of  their  tribes, 
the  sachem  or  chief  is  elective.  A  council  of  old  men  is  chosen  to  assist  bin), 
without  whose  advice  he  determines  no  affair  of  importance.  The  sachems 
neither  possess  nor  claim  any  great  degree  of  authority.  They  propose  and 
entreat,  rather  than  command.  The  obedience  of  their  people  is  altogether 
voluntary.  Ibid.  p.  266.  268.  3.  The  savages  of  America  engage  in  their 
military  enterprises,  not  from  constraint,  but  choice.  When  war  is  resolved, 
a  chief  arises,  and  offers  himself  to  be  the  leader.  Such  as  are  willing  (for 
they  compel  no  person)  stand  up  one  after  another,  and  sinsr  their  war  song. 
But  if,  after  this,  any  of  these  should  refuse  to  follow  the  leader  to  whom  they 
have  engaged,  his  life  would  be  in  danger,  and  he  would  be  considered  as  the 

most  infamous  of  men.     Id.  p.  217,  218. -4.  Such  as  engage  to  follow  any 

leader,  expect  to  be  treated  by  him  with  grreat  attention  and  respect ;  and  he  is 
obliged  to  make  them  presents  of  considerable  value.  Id.  p.  218.  5.  Among 
the  Americans,  the  magistrate  has  scarcely  any  criminal  jurisdiction.  Ibid.  p. 
272.  Upon  receiving  any  injury,  the  person  or  family  offended  may  inflict 
what  punishment  they  please  on  the  person  who  was  the  author  of  it.  Ibid. 
p.  274.  Their  resentment  and  desire  of  vengeance  are  excessive  and  implacable. 
Time  can  neither  extinguish  nor  abate  it.  It  is  the  chief  inheritance  parents 
leave  to  their  children ;  it  is  transmitted  from  generation  to  generation,  until  an 
occasion  be  found  of  satisfying  it.  Ibid.  p.  309.  Sometimes,  however,  the 
offended  party  is  appeased.  A  compensation  is  paid  for  a  murder  that  has 
been  committed.  The  relations  of  the  deceased  receive  it ;  and  it  consists  most 
commonly  of  a  captive  taken  in  war,  who,  being  substituted  in  place  of  the 
person  who  was  murdered,  assumes  his  name,  and  is  adopted  into  his  family. 
Ibid.  p.  274.  The  resemblance  holds  in  many  other  particulars.  It  is  sufficient- 
for  my  purpose  to  have  pointed  out  the  similarity  of  those  great  features  which 
distinguish  and  characterize  both  people.  Bochart,  and  other  philologists  of 
the  last  century,  who,  with  more  erudition  than  science,  endeavoured  to  trace 
the  migration  of  various  nations,  and  who  were  apt,  upon  the  slightest  ap- 
pearance of  resemblance,  to  find  an  affinity  between  nations  far  removed  from 
each  other,  and  to  conclude  that  they  were  descended  from  the  same  ancestors, 
would  hardly  have  failed,  on  viewing  such  an  amazing  similarity,  to  pronounce 
with  confidence,  **  That  the  Germans  and  Americans  must  bo  the  same  people.*' 
But  a  philosopher  will  satisfy  himself  with  observing,  **•  That  the  characters  of 
nations  depend  on  the  state  of  society  in  which  they  live,  and  on  the  political 
institutions  established  among  them ;  and  that  the  human  mind,  whenever  it  is 
placed  in  the  same  situation,  will,  in  ages  the  most  distant,  and  in  countries 
the  most  remote,  assume  the  same  form,  and  be  distinguished  by  the  same 
manners." 

I  have  pushed  the  comparison  between  the  Germans  and  Americans  no  far- 
ther than  was  necessary  for  the  illustration  of  my  subject.  I  do  not  pretend 
that  the  state  of  society  in  the  two  countries  was  perfectly  similar  ia  every 
respect.  Many  of  the  German  tribes  wore  more  civilized  than  the  Americans. 
Some  of  them  were  not  unacquainted  with  agriculture ;  almost  all  of  them 
had  flocks  of  taoie  cattle,  and  depended  upon  uiem  for  the  chief  part  cf  their 
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Mbcisienoe.  Most  of  the  American  tribes  eubsiit  by  hunting,  and  are  in  a 
ruder  and  more  sim|>le  atate  than  the  ancient  Germans.  The  resemblance, 
however,  between  their  condition,  is  greater,  perhaps,  than  any  that  history 
affords  an  opportunity  of  observing  between  any  two  race^^  of  unciyilized  peo- 
ple, <and  this  has  produced  a  surprising  similarity  of  manners^ 

NoTK  [7].  Page  12. 

Thk  booty  gained  by  an  army  belonged  to  the  army.  The  king  himself  had 
no  part  of  it  but  what  he  acquired  by  lot  A  remarkable  instance  of  this  oc 
curs  in  the  history  of  the  Franks.  The  army  of  Clovis,  the  founder  of  the 
French  monarchy,  having  plundered  a  church,  carried  oS,  among  other  sacred 
utensils,  a  vase  of  extraordinary  size  and  beauty.  The  bishop  sent  deputies 
to  Ciovis,  beseeching  him  to  restore  the  vase,  that  it  might  be  again  employed 
in  the  sacred  services  to  which  it  had  been  consecrated.  Ciovis  desired  the 
deputies  to  follow  him  to  Soissons,  as  the  booty  was  to  be  divided  in  that 
place,  and  promised,  that  if  the  lot  should  give  him  the  disposal  of  the  vase, 
he  would  grant  what  the  bishop  desired.  When  he  came  to  Soissons,  and  all 
the  booty  was  placed  in  one  great  heap,  in  the  middle  of  the  army,  Ciovis  en- 
treated, that  before  making  the  division,  they  would  give  him  that  vase  over 
and  above  his  share.  All  appeared  willing  to  gratify  the  king,  and  to  comply 
with  his  request,  when  a  fierce  and  haughty  soldier  lifted  up  lus  battle-axe,  and 
striking  the  vase  with  the  utmost  violence,  cried  out  with  a  loud  voice,  ^^  You 
shall  receive  nothing  here  but  that  to  which  the  lot  gives  you  a  right."  Gre- 
gor.  Turon«  Histor.  Franconim,  lib.  ii.  c.  27.  p.  70.  Par.  1610. 

Note  [8].  Paqb  13. 

The  history  of  the  establishment  and  progress  of  the  feudal  system  is  an 
interesting  object  to  all  the  nations  of  Europe.  In  some  countries,  their  juris-^ 
prudence  and  laws  are  still  in  a  great  measure  feudal.  In  others,  many  forms' 
and  practices  established  by  custom,  or  founded  on  statutes,  took  their  rise 
from  the  feudal  law,  and  cannot  be  understood  without  attending  to  the  ideas 
peculiar  to  it.  Several  authors  of  the  highest  reputation  for  genius  and  erudi- 
tion, have  endeavoured  to  illustrate  this  subject,  but  still  many  parts  of  it  are 
obscure.  I  shall  endeavour  to  trace,  with  precision,  the  progress  and  variation' 
of  ideas  concerning  property  in  land  among  the  barbarous  nations;  and  shall 
attempt  to  point  out  the  causes  which  introduced  these  changes,  as  well  as  the 
effects  whidi  followed  upon  them.  Property  in  land  seems  to  have  gone  through 
four  successive  changes  among  the  people  who  settled  in  the  various  provinces 
of  the  Roman  empire. 

I.  While  the  barbarous  nations  remained  in  their  original  countries,  their 
property  in  land  was  only  temporary,  and  they  had  no  certain  limits  to  their 
possessions.  After  feeding  their  flocks  in  one  great  district,  they  removed  with 
them,  and  with  their  wives  and  families,  to  another ;  and  abandoned  that  like- 
wise in  a  short  time.  They  were  not,  in  consequence  of  this  imperfect  species 
(if  property,  brought  under  any  positive  or  formal  obligation  to  serve  the  com- 
munity ;  idl  their  services  were  purely  voluntary.  Every  individual  was  at 
liberty  to  choose  how  far  he  would  contribute  towards  carrying  on  any  military 
enterprise.  If  he  followed  a  leader  in  any  expedition,  it  was  from  attachment, 
not  from  a  sense  of  obligation.  The  clearest  proof  of  this  has  been  produced 
in  Note  [6].  While  property  continued  in  this  state,  we  can  discover  nothing 
that  bears  any  resemblance  to  a  feudal  tenure,  or  to  the  subordination  and 
military  service  which  the  feudal  system  introduced. 

II.  Upon  settling  in  the  countries  which  they  had  subdued,  the  victorious 
troops  divided  the  conquered  lands.  Whatever  portion  of  them  fell  to  a  soldier, 
he  seized  as  the  recompense  due  to  his  valour,  as  a  settlement  acquired  by  his 
own  sword.  He  took  possession  of  it  as  a  freeman  in  full  property.  He  en- 
joyed it  during  his  own  life,  and  could  dispose  of  it  at  pleasure,  or  transmit  it 
as  an  inheritance  to  his  children.  Thus  property  in  land  became  fixed.  It  was 
at  the  same  time  allodial^  i.  e.  the  possessor  had  the  entire  right  of  property 
and  dominion,  he  held  of  no  sovereign  or  superior  lord,  to  whom  he  was  bound 
to  do  homage  and  perform  service.  But  as  these  new  proprietors  were  in  some 
danger  (as  has  been  observed  in  the  text)  of  being  disturbed  by  the  remainder 
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of  the  ancieat  inhabitant*,  and  in  still  greater  danger  of  being  attacked  bji 
oeMiye  colonies  of  barbarians  as  fierce  and  rapacious  as  themselTcs,  they  saw 
the  necessity  of  coming  under  obligations  to  defend  the  community,  more  ex- 
plicit than  those  to  which  they  had  been  subject  in  their  original  habitations. 
On  this  account,  immediately  upon  their  fixing  in  their  new  settlements,  eyery 
freeman  became  bound  to  take  arms  in  defence  of  the  community,  and,  if  he 
refused  or  neglected  so  to  do,  was  liable  to  a  considerable  penalty.    I  do  not 
mean  that  any  contract  of  this  kind  was  formally  concluded,  or  mutually  rati- 
fied by  any  legal  solemnity.    It  was  established  by  tacit  consent,  like  the  other 
compacts  which  hold  society  together.    Their  mutual  security  and  preservation 
made  it  the  interest  of  all  to  recognise  its  authority,  and  to  enforce  the  obser- 
▼atiou  of  it.    We  can  trace  back  this  new  obligation  on  the  proprietors  of  land 
to  a  very  early  period  in  the  history  of  tlie  Franks.    Chilperic,  who  began  hie 
reign  A.  D.  562,  exacted  a  fine,  bannot  juatii  exigit  fi^m  certain  persons  who 
had  refused  to  accompany  him  in  an  expedition.     Gregor.  Turon.  lib.  t.  o.  26. 
p.  211.    Childebert,  who  began  his  reign  A.  D.  676,  proceeded  in  the  sauM 
manner  against  others  who  had  been  guilty  of  a  like  crime.    Id.  lib.  vii.  c.  42. 
p.  342.     Such  a  fine  could  not  have  been  exacted  while  property  continued  in 
its  first  state,  and  military  service  was  entirely  voluntary.    Charlemagne  or- 
dained, that  every  freeman  who  possessed  five  mansi,  i.  e.  sixty  acres  of  land 
in  property  should  march  in  person  against  the  enemy.     CapituL  A.  D.  807. 
Louis  le  Debonnaire,  A.  D.  815,  granted  lands  to  certain  Spaniards,  who  fled 
from  the  Saracens,  and  allowed  them  to  settle  in  his  territories,  on  condition 
that  they  should  serve  in  the  army  like  other  freemen.     Capitul.  vol.  i.  p.  500. 
By  land  possessed  in  property^  which  is  mentioned  in  the  law  of  Charlemagne, 
we  are  to  understand,  according  to  the  style  of  that  age,  allodial  land ;  alodet 
and  proprietas^  alodum  and  proprium  being  words  perfectly  synonymous.     Da 
Cange,  voco  Alodia.     The  clearest  proof  of  the  distinction  between  allodial  and 
beneficiary  possession,  is  contained  in  two  charters  published  by  Muratori,  by 
which  it  appears,  that  a  person  might  possess  one  part  of  his  estate  as  allodial, 
which  he  could  dispose  of  at  pleasure,  the  other  as  a  benefieiumy  of  which  ho 
had  only  the  usufruct,  the  property  returning   to   the   superior  lord  on  his 
demise.     Antiq.  Ital.  medii  svi,  vol.  i.  p.  559.  565.     The  same  distinction   is 
pointed  out  in  a  Capitulare  of  Charlemagne,  A.  D.  812,  edit.  Baluz.  vol.  i. 
p.  491.     Count  Everard,  who  married  a  daughter  of  Louis  le  Debonnaire,  in 
the  curious  testament,  by  which  he  disposes  of  his  vast  estate  among  his  chil- 
dren, distinguishes  between  what  he  possessed  proprieiaUy  and  what  he  held 
benejieio;  and  it  appears  that  the  greater  part  was  allodial,  A.  D.  837.     Aub. 
Mirffii  Opera  Diplomatica,  Lovan.  1723.  vol.  i.  p.  19. 

In  the  same  manner  Liber  homo  is  commonly  opposed  to  Vassut  or  FwfoiZiis  ; 
the  former  denotes  an  allodial  proprietor,  the  latter  one  who  held  of  a  superior. 
These./ree  men  were  under  an  obligation  to  serve  the  state  ;  and  this  duty  was 
considered  as  so  sacred,  that  freemen  were  prohibited  from  enterixig  into  holy 
orders  unless  they  had  obtained  thft  consent  of  tlie  sovereign.  The  reason 
given  for  this  in  the  statute  is  remarkable,  **  For  we  are  informed  that  some 
do  so,  not  so  much  out  of  devotion,  as  in  ordor  to  avoid  that  military  service 
which  they  are  bound  to  perform."  Capitul.  lib.  i.  f  114.  If,  upon  being  sum- 
moned into  the  field,  any  freeman  refused  to  obey,  a  full  Herebannum^  i.  e.  a 
fine  of  sixty  crowns,  was  to  be  exacted  from  him  according  to  the  law  of  the 
Franks.  Capit.  Car.  Magn.  ap.  Leg.  Longob.  lib.  t.  tit.  14.  \  13.  p.  539.  This 
expression,  according  to  the  law  of  the  Franks,  seems  to  imply,  that  both  the 
obligation  to  serve,  and  the  penalty  on  those  who  disregarded  it,  were  coeval 
with  the  laws  made  by  the  Franks  at  their  first  settlement  in  Gaul.  This  fine 
was  levied  with  such  rij^our,  **  That  if  any  person  convicted  of  this  crime  was 
insolvent,  he  was  reduced  to  servitude,  and  continued  in  that  state  until  such 
time  as  his  labour  should  amount  to  the  value  of  the  herebannum."  Ibid.  The 
emperor  Lotharius  rendered  the  penalty  still  more  severe ;  and  if  any  person 
possessing  such  an  extent  of  property  as  made  it  incumbent  on  him  to  take 
the  field  in  person,  refused  to  obey  the  summons,  all'his  goods  were  declared  to 
be  forfeited,  and  he  himself  might  be  punished  with  banishment  Mumt« 
Script.  Ital.  vol.  i.  pars  ii.  p.  153. 

III.  Property  in  land  having  thus  become  fixed,  and  subject  to  militaiy 
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>io0,  taother  change  was  introduced,  though  slowly,  and  step  by  step.  We 
learn  from  Tacitus,  that  the  chief  men  among  the  Germans  endeavoured  to 
attach  to  their  persons  and  interests  certain  adherents  whom  be  calls  Comitet. 
These  fought  under  their  standard,  and  followed  them  in  all  their  enterprises. 
The  same  custom  continued  among  them  in  their  new  settlements  and  those 
attached  or  devoted  followers  were  called  ^e^,  arUruttionea^  homines  in  trutU 
DomimeOt  kutdett  Tacitus  informs  us,  that  the  rank  of  a  Comes  was  deemed 
honourable  \  De  Morib.  Qerm.  o.  13.  The  composition,  which  is  the  standard 
by  which  we  must  judge  of  the  rank  and  condition  of  persons  in  the  middle 
ages,  paid  for  the  murder  of  one  in  trutle  Dominicet^  was  triple  to  that  paid  for 
the  murdor  of  a  freeman.  Leg.  Salicor.  Tit.  44.  4  1,  2,  While  the  Germans 
remained  in  their  own  country,  they  courted  the  favour  of  these  Comites,  by 
presents  of  arms  and  horses,  and  by  hospitality.  See  Note  VI.  As  long  as 
they  had  no  fixed  property  in  land,  those  were  the  only  gifls  that  they  could 
bestow,  and  tho  only  reward  which  their  followers  desired.  But  upon  their 
settling  in  tho  countries  wbich  they  conquered,  and  when  the  value  of  property 
came  to  bo  understood  among  them,  instead  of  tliose  slight  presents,  the  kings 
and  chieflains  botowed  a  more  substantial  recompense  in  land  on  their  adhe- 
rents. These  grants  were  called  benejieia^  because  they  were  gratuitous  dona- 
tions ;  and  hfrnorUy  because  they  were  regarded  as  marks  of  distinction.  What 
were  the  services  originally  exacted  in  return  for  these  betitjieia  cannot  be  de- 
termined with  absolute  precision;  because  there  are  no  records  so  ancient. 
When  allodial  possessions  were  first  rendered  feudal,  they  were  not,  at  once, 
subjected  to  all  the  feudal  services.  The  transition  here,  as  in  all  other  changes 
of  importance,  was  gradual.  As  tho  great  object  of  a  feudal  vassal  was  to  ob- 
tain protection,  when  allodial  proprietors  first  consented  to  become  vassals  of 
any  powerful  leader,  they  continued  to  retain  as  much  of  their  ancient  inde- 
pendence as  was  consistent  with  that  new  relation.  The  homage  which  they 
did  to  the  superior  of  whom  they  chose  to  hold,  was  called  homagium  planum^ 
and  bound  them  to  nothing  more  than  fidelity,  but  without  any  obligation  either 
of  military  service,  or  attendance  in  the  courts  of  their  superior.  Of  this 
?iomaginm  piantan  some  traces^  though  obscure,  may  still  be  discovered.  Brus- 
sel,  torn.  i.  p.  97.  Among  the  ancient  writs  published  by  D.  D.  De  Vic  and 
Vaisette  hist,  de  Lanqued.  are  a  great  many  which  they  call  homa^ia.  They 
seem  to  be  on  intermediate  step  between  the  homngium  planum  mentioned 
by  Brussel,  and  the  engagement  to  perform  complete  feudal  service.  The 
one  party  promises  protection,  and  grants  certain  castles  or  lands ;  the  other 
encrages  to  defend  Uie  person  of  the  grantor,  and  to  assist  him  likewise  in 
defending  his  property  u  often  as  he  shall  be  summoned  to  do  so.  But 
these  engagements  are  accompanied  with  none  of  tho  feudal  formalities,  and 
no  mention  is  made  of  any  of  the  other  feudal  services.  They  appear  rather 
to  be  a  mutual  contract  between  equals,  than  the  engagement  of  a  vassal  to 
perform  services  to  a  superior  lord.  Preuves  de  THist.  de  Lang.  torn.  ii. 
173.  et  passim.  As  soon  as  men  were  accustomed  to  these,  tho  other  feudal 
services  were  grradually  introduced.  M.  de  Montesquieu  considers  these 
beneficia  as  fiefs,  which  originally  subjected  those  wlio  held  them  to  military 
service.  L'Ksprit  des  Loix,  1.  xxx.  c.  3.  16.  M.  PAbb^  de  Mably  contends 
that  such  as  held  these  wore  at  first  subjected  to  no  other  service  than  what 
was  incumbent  on  every  freeman.  Observations  sur  THistoire  do  France,  i. 
356.  But,  upon  comparing  their  proofs  and  reasonings  and  conjectures,  it 
seems  to  be  evident,  that  as  every  freeman,  in  consequence  of  his  allodial  pro- 
perty, was  bound  to  serve  the  community  under  a  severe  penalty,  no  good  reason 
can  be  assigned  for  conferring  these  berujicia^  if  they  did  not  subject  such  as 
received  them  to  some  new  obligation.  Why  should  a  king  have  stripped  him- 
self of  his  domain,  if  he  had  not  expected  that,  by  parcelling  it  out,  he  might 
acquire  a  right  to  services,  to  which  he  had  formerly  no  title .'  We  may  then 
warrantably  conclude,  ^  That  as  allodial  property  subjected  those  who  pos- 
sessed it  to  serve  the  community,  so  beneficia  subjected  such  as  held  them  to 
personal  service  and  fidelity  to  him  fit>m  whom  they  received  these  lands.'' 
These  btaiwfieia  were  granted  originally  only  during  pleasure.  No  circumstance 
relating  to  the  customs  of  the  middle  ages  is  better  ascertained  than  this ;  and 
innumerable  proofs  of  it  might  be  added  to  those  produced  in  L^Esprit  des 
Loiz.  L  zxx.  c  16.  and  by  Da  Cange,  voc.  Bcrnficium  elfeudxm. 
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IV.  But  the  possession  of  boDefioes  did  not  continue  long  in  this  state.  A 
precarious  tenure  during  pleasure  was  not  sufficient  to  satisfy  such  as  held 
lands,  and  by  various  means  thejr  gradually  obtained  a  confirmation  of  their 
benefices  during  life.  Feudor.  lib.  tit.  i.  Du  Cange  produces  several  quotations 
from  ancient  charters  and  chronicles  in  proof  of  this ;  Glos.  voc.  Benefieiunu 
After  this  it  was  easy  to  obtain  or  extort  charters  rendering  benefieia  hereditary, 
first  in  the  direct  line,  then  in  the  collateral,  and  at  last  in  the  female  line.  Leg. 
Longob.  lib.  iii.  tit.  8.  Du  Cange,  voc.  Beni^fieitan. 

It  is  no  easy  matter  to  fix  the  precise  time  when  each  of  these  changes  took 
place.    M.  I'Ab.  Mably  conjectures,  with  some  probability,  that  Charles  Martet 
first  introduced  the  practice  of  granting  benefieia  for  life ;  Obseryat.  torn.  i.  p. 
103.  160;  and  that  Louis  le  Debonnaire  was  among  the  first  who  rendered 
thcni  licreditary,  is  evident  from  the  authorities  to  which  he  refers ;  Id.  429. 
Mabillon,  however,  has  published  a  placitum  of  Louis  le  Debonnaire,  A.  D.  860, 
by  which  it  appears  that  he  still  continued  to  ?rant  some  benefieia  only  during 
life.    De  Re  Diplomatica,  lib.  vi.  p.  353.    In  Uie  year  889,  Odo  king  of  France 
granted  lands  to  Ricabodo,  fideii  suo,  jure  beneficiario  et  fructuario,  during  his 
own  life  ;  and  if  he  should  die,  and  a  son  were  bom  to  him,  that  right  was  to 
continue  during  the  life  of  his  son.     Mabillon  ut  supra,  p.  556.     This  was  an 
intermediate  step  between  fiefs  merely  during  life,  and  fiefs  hereditary  to  per- 
petuity.    While  benefieia  continued  under  their  first  form,  and  wore  held  only 
during  pleasure,  he  who  granted  tliem  not  only  exercised  the  dominium  or  pre- 
rogative of  superior  lord,  but  he  retained  the  property,  giving  his  vassal  only 
the  usufruct, — But  under  the  latter  form,  when  they  became  hereditary,  although 
feudal  lawyers  continued  to  define  a  beneficiwn  agreeably  to  its  original  nature, 
the  property  was  in  effect  taken  out  of  the  hands  of  the  superior  lords,  and 
lodged  in  those  of  the  vassal.    As  soon  as  the  rcciproc&l  advantages  of  the 
feudal  mode  of  tenure  came  to  be  understood  by  superiors  as  well  'bb  vassals, 
that  species  of  holding  became  so  agreeable  to  both,  that  not  only  lands,  bizt 
casual  rents,  such  as  the  profits  of  a  toll,  the  fare  paid  at  ferries,  &c.  the  sala- 
ries or  perquisites  of  offices,  and  even  pensions  themselves,  were  granted  and 
held  as  fiefs ;  and  military  service  was  promised  and  exacted  on  account  of 
these.     Morice  mem.  pour  servir  de  preuves  a  Thi^t.  de  Bretagne,  torn.  ii.  78. 
690.     Brussel,  torn.  i.  p.  41.     How  absurd  soever  it  may  seem  to  grant  or  to  hold 
such  precarious  and  casual  property  as  a  fief,  there  are  instances  of  feudal 
tenures  still  more  singular.    The  profits  arising  from  the  masses  said  at  an 
altar  were  properly  an  ecclesiastical  revenue,  belonging  to  the  clergy  of  the 
church  or  monastery  which  performed  that  duty ;  but  these  wore  sometimes 
seized  by  the  powerful  barons.     In  order  to  ascertain  their  right  to  them,  they 
held  them  as  fiefs  of  the  cliurch,  and  parcelled  them  out  in  the  same  manner 
as  other  property  to  tlieir  sub-vassals.     Bouquet,  recueil  des  hist.  vol.  x.  238. 
480.     The  same  spirit  of  encroachment  which  rendered  fiefs  hereditary,  led 
the  nobles  to  extort  from  their  sovereigns  hereditary  grants  of  offices.     Many 
of  the  great  offices  of  tlie  crown  became  hereditary  in  most  of  the  kingdoms 
in   Europe ;    and  so  conscious  were   monarchs  of  this  spirit  of  usurpation 
among  the  nobility,  and  so  solicitous  to  guard  against  it,  that  on  some  occa- 
sions, they  obliged  the  persons  whom  they  promoted  to  any  office  of  dignity, 
to  grant  an  obligation,  that  neither  they  nor  tlieir  heirs  should  claim  it  as 
belonging  to  them  by  hereditary  right.     A  remarkable  instance  of  this  is  pro- 
duced, Mem.  de  I'Acad.  des  Inscript.  tom.  xxx.  p.  595.     Another  occurs  in  the 
Thesaur.  anecdot.  published  by  Martene  and  Durand,  vol.  i.  p.  873. — This  re- 
volution in  property  occasioned  a  change  corresponding  to  it  in  political  govern- 
ment ;  the  great  vassals  of  the  crown,  as  they  acquired  such  extensive  pos- 
sessions, usurped  a  proportional  degree  of  power,  depressed  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  crown,  and  trampled  on  the  privileges  of  the  people.     It  is  on  account  of 
this  connection,  that  it  becomes  an  object  of  importance  in  history  to  trace  the 
progress  of  feudal  property  ;  for  upon  discovering  in  what  state  property  was 
at  any  particular  period,  we  may  determine  with  precision  what  was  the  degree 
of  power  possessed  by  tlie  king  or  by  the  nobility  at  that  juncture. 

One  circumstance  more,  witli  respect  to  the  changes  which  property  under- 
wont,  deserves  attention.  I  have  shown,  that  when  the  various  tribes  of  bar- 
barians divided  their  conqucsttf  in  the  fiflh  and  sixth  centuries,  the  property 
which  they  acquired  was  allodial ;  but  in  several  parts  of  Europe,  property 
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had  beeome  almost  entirely  feudal  by  the  begmniim^  of  the  tenth  centnry.  The 
fiumer  species  of  property  seems  to  be  so  much  better  and  more  desirable  than 
the  latter,  that  such  a  change  appears  surprising,  especially  when  we  are  in- 
formed that  allodial  property  was  frequently  converted  into  feudal,  by  a  volun- 
tary deed  of  the  possessor.  The  motives  wluch  determined  them  to  a  choice  so 
repugnant  to  the  ideas  of  modem  times  concerning  property,  have  been  inves- 
tigated snd  explained  by  M.  de  Montesquieu,  with  his  usual  discernment  and 
accuracy,  lib.  zzzi.  c  8.  The  most  considerable  is  that  of  which  we  have  a  hint 
in  Jjambertus  Ardensis,  an  ancient  writer  quoted  by  Du  Cange,  voce  Jllodu.  In 
those  times  of  anarchy  and  disorder  which  became  general  in  Europe  after  the 
death  of  Charlemagne,  when  there  was  scarcely  any  union  among  the  different 
members  of  the  community,  and  individuals  were  exposed,  single  and  undefended 
by  government,  to  rapine  and  oppression,  it  bocame  necess&ry  for  every  man 
to  have  a  powerful  protector,  under  whose  banner  he  might  range  himself,  and 
obtain  security  affamst  enemies  whom  singly  he  could  not  oppose.  For  this 
reason  he  relinquished  his  allodial  independence,  .and  subjected  himself  to  the 
feudal  services,  that  he  might  find  safety  under  the  patronage  of  some  respecta- 
ble superior.  In  some  parts  of  Europe,  this  change  from  allodial  to  feudal 
property  became  so  general,  that  he  who  possessed  land  had  no  longer  any 
liberty  of  eh<Hce  left.  He  was  obliged  to  recognise  some  liege  lord,  and  to 
hold  of  him.  Thus  Beaumanoir  informs  us,  that  in  the  counties  of  Clermont 
and  Beauvois,  if  the  lord  or  count  discovered  any  lands  within  his  jurisdiction, 
for  which  no  service  was  performed,  and  )vhich  paid  to  him  no  taxes  or  cus- 
toms, he  might  instantly  seize  it  as  his  own ;  for,  says  he,  no  man  can  hold 
allodial  property.  Coust.  ch.  24.  p.  123.  Upon  the  same  principle  is  founded 
a  maxim,  which  has  at  length  become  general  in  the  law  of  France,  JiuUe  tern 
Mm  Seigneur*  In  other  provinces  of  France,  allodial  property  seems  to  have 
remained  longer  unalienated,  and  to  have  been  more  highly  valued.  A  great 
number  of  charters,  containing  grants,  or  sales,  or  exchanges  of  allodial  lands 
in  the  province  of  Languedoc,  are  published.  Hist,  gener.  de  Langued.  par. 
D.  D.  De  Vic  et  Vaisette,  tom.  ii.  During  the  ninth,  tenth,  and  great  part  of 
the  eleventh  century,  the  property  in  that  province  seems  to  have  been  entirely 
allodial ;  and  scarcely  any  mention  of  feudal  tenures  occurs  in  the  deeds  of 
that  country.  The  state  of  property,  daring  those  centuries,  seems  to  have 
been  perfectly  similar  in  Catalonia  and  the  country  of  Roussillon,  as  appears 
from  the  original  charters  published  in  the  Appendix  to  Petr.  de  la  Marca^s 
treatise  de  Maica  sive  limite  Hispanico.  Allodial  property  seems  to  have  con- 
tinued in  the  Low-Countries  to  a  period  still  later.  During  the  eleventh, 
twelfUi,  and  thirteenth  centuries,  this  species  of  property  seems  to  have  been 
of  considerable  extent.  Mirei  opera  diplom.  vol.  i.  34.  74,  75.  83.  296.  817. 
842.  847.  678.  Some  vestiges  of  allodial  property  appear  there  as  late  as  the 
fourteenth  century.  Ibid.  218.  Several  facts  which  prove  that  allodial  pro- 
perty subsisted  in  different  parts  of  Europe  long  after  the  introduction  of  feudal 
tenures,  and  which  tend  to  illustrate  the  distinction  between  those  two  different 
species  of  possession,  are  produced  by  M.  Houard,  Anciennes  Loix  des  Fran- 
9ois,  conserv^es  dans  lee  Coutnmes  Angloises,  vol.  i.  p.  192,  &c.  The  notions 
of  men  with  respect  to  property  vary  according  to  the  diversity  of  their  under- 
standings, and  the  caprice  of  their  passions.  At  the  same  time  that  some 
persons  were  fond  of  relinquishing  allodial  property,  in  order  to  hold  it  by 
fbudal  tenure,  others  seem  to  have  been  s<^citous  to  convert  their  fiefs  into  al- 
lodial property .  An  instance  of  this  occurs  in  a  charter  of  Louis  le  Debonnaire, 
published  by  Eckhard,  Commentarii  de  rebus  Francis)  Orientalis,  vol.  ii.  p.  805. 
Another  occurs  in  the  year  1299,  Reliquiis  MSS.  omnis  ovi,  by  Ludwig,  vol.  i. 
p.  209 ;  and  even  one  as  late  as  the  year  1337,  ibid.  vol.  vii.  p.  40.  The  same 
thing  took  place  in  the  Low-Countries.    Minei  oper.  1.  52. 

In  tracing  these  various  revolutions  of  property,  I  have  hitherto  chiefly  con- 
fined myself  to  what  happened  in  Franco,  because  the  ancient  monuments  of 
that  nation  have  either  been  more  carefully  preserved,  or  have  been  more 
eleariy  illustrated  than  those  of  any  people  in  Europe. 

In  Italy,  the  saine  revolutions  happened  in  property,  and  succeeded  each 
other  in  the  same  order.  There  is  some  ground,  however,  for  coniecturing  that 
allodial  property  continued  longer  in  estimation  among  the  Italians,  than 
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among  the  French.  It  appears,  that  many  of  the  charten  granted  bj  the  €m* 
perors  in  the  ninth  century,  conveyed  an  allodial  right  to  land.  Murat  Antiq 
mod.  »vi,  y.  i.  p.  575,  iic.  But  in  the  eleventh  century  we  find  some  example* 
of  persons  who  resigned  their  allodial  property,  and  returned  it  back  as  a  Ibu- 
dal  tenure.  Id.  p.  610,  &c.  Muratori  observes,  that  the  word  ftudum^  which 
came  to  be  substituted  in  place  of  ben^ieitan^  does  not  occur  in  any  authentic 
charter  previous  to  the  eleventh  century.  Id.  694.  A  charier  of  king  Robert 
of  France,  A.  D.  1008,  is  the  earliest  deed  in  which  I  have  met  with  tbo  word 
feudiim.  Bouquet  recueil  des  historiens  de  Gaule  et  de  la  France,  torn.  x.  p. 
593.  b.  This  word  occurs  indeed  in  an  edict,  A.  D.  790,  published  by  Brussel, 
vol.  i.  p.  77.  But  the  authenticity  of  that  deed  has  been  called  in  question, 
and  perhaps  the  frequent  use  of  the  word/etM^tim  in  it  is  an  additionid  reason 
for  doinff  so.  The  account  which  I  have  given  of  the  nature  both  of  allodial 
and  feudail  possessions  receives  some  confirmation  from  the  etymology  of  the 
words  themselves,  ^lode  or  allodium  is  compounded  of  the  German  particle 
an  and  /o/,  i.  e.  land  obtained  by  lot.  Wachteri  Glossar.  Germanicum,  voc« 
AUodiwrii  p.  35.  It  appears  from  the  authorities  produced  by  him,  and  by  Da 
Cange,  voc.  Sora^  that  the  northern  nations  divided  the  lands  which  they  had 
conquered  in  this  manner.  Feodum  is  compounded  of  od  possession  or  estate, 
and /co  wages,  pay ;  intimating  that  it  was  stipendary,  and  granted  a  recom- 
pense for  service.     Wachterus,  ibid.  voc.  Feodum^  P*  ^1* 

The  progress  of  the  feudal  system  among  the  Germans  was  perfectly  similar 
to  that  which  we  have  traced  in  France.  But  as  the  emperors  of  Germany, 
especially  afler  the  Imperial  crown  passed  from  the  descendants  of  Charlemagne 
to  the  house  of  Saxony,  were  far  superior  to  the  contemporary  monarchs  of 
France  in  abilities,  the  Imperial  vassals  did  not  aspire  so  early  to  independence, 
nor  did  they  so  soon  obtain  the  privilege  of  possessing  their  bene6ces  by  heredi- 
tary right.  According  to  the  compilers  of  the  Libri  Feudorum,  Conrad  li.  or 
the  Salic,  was  the  first  emperor  who  rendered  fiefs  hereditary.  Lib.  i.  tit.  u 
Conrad  began  his  reign  A.  D.  1024.  Ludovicus  Pius,  under  whose  reign 
grants  of  hereditary  fiefs  were  frequent  in  France,  succeeded  his  father  A.  I), 
814.  Not  only  was  this  innovation  so  much  later  in  being  introduced  among 
the  va^als  of  the  German  emperors,  but  even  afler  Conrad  had  established  it, 
the  law  continued  favourable  to  the  ancient  practice  ;  and  unless  the  charter  of 
the  vassal  bore  expressly  that  the  fief  descended  to  his  heirs,  it  was  presumed 
to  be  granted  only  during  life.  Lib.  feud.  ibid.  Even  after  the  alteration  made 
by  Conrad,  it  was  not  uncommon  in  Germany  to  grant  fiefs  only  for  life ;  & 
charter  of  this  kind  occurs  as  late  as  the  year  1376.  Charta  ap.  Boehmer. 
Princip.  Jur.  feud.  p.  361.  The  transmission  of  fiefs  to  collateral  and  female 
heirs,  took  place  very  slowly  among  the  Germans.  There  is  extant  a  charter, 
A.  D.  1^1,  conveying  the  right  of  succession  to  females,  but  it  is  granted  as 
an  extraordinary  mark  of  favour,  and  in  reward  of  uncommon  services. 
Boehmer.  ibid.  p.  365.  In  Germany,  as  well  as  in  France  and  Italy,  a  con-* 
siderable  part  of  the  lands  continued  to  be  allodial  long  afler  the  feudal  mode 
of  tenure  was  introduced.  It  appears  from  the  Codex  Diplomatious  Monasterii 
Buch,  that  a  great  part  of  the  lands  in  the  Marquisato  of  Misnia  was  still 
allodial  as  late  as  the  thirteenth  century.  No.  31.  36, 37. 46,  &c.  ap.  Scriptoree 
hist.  German,  cura  Schoetgenii  et  Kreysigii.  Altenb.  1755.  vol.  ii.  183,  &c 
Allodial  property  seems  to  have  been  common  in  another  district  of  the  same 
province,  during  the  same  period.  Reliquie  Diplomaticaa  SanctimoniaL 
Beutiz.  No.  17.  36.  58.  ibid.  374,  &c. 

Note  [9].  Page  13. 

As  I  shall  have  occasion,  in  another  Note,  to  represent  the  condition  of  that 
part  of  the  people  who  dwelt  in  cities,  I  will  confine  myself  in  this  to  considot 
the  state  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  country.  The  persons  employed  in  culti- 
vating the  ground  during  the  ages  under  review  may  be  divided  into  three 
classes ;  1.  tervi  or  slaves.  This  seems  to  have  been  the  most  numerous  class, 
and  consisted  either  of  captives  taken  in  war,  or  of  persons  the  property  in 
whom  was  acquired  in  some  one  of  the  various  methods  enumerated  ,by  Du 
Cange,  voc.  Servus^  v.  6.  p.  447.  The  wretched  condition  of  this  numerous 
race  of  men  will  appear  from  several  circumstances.    1.  Their  masters  had 
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■bMhito  4*niiiuoii  orer  their  penons.    They  had  the  power  of  pmuahing  their 
aU^ee  capitally,  without  the  intervention  of  any  judge.    This  dangerous  right 
they  poeeeeeed  not  only  in  the  more  early  periods,  when  their  manners  were 
fierae,  but  it  continued  as  late  as  the  twelfth  century.    Joach.  Potgiesterus  de 
statu  servorum.    Lemgov.  1737.  4to.  lib.  ii.  cap.  i.  sect.  4.  10.  13.  !24,    Even 
^  after  this  jurisdiction  of  masters  came  to  be  restrained,  the  life  of  a  slaye  was 
''  deemed  to  be  of  so  little  value,  that  a  very  slight  compensation  atoned  for 
taking  it  away.    Idem,  lib.  iii.  c.  6.    If  masters  had  power  over  the  lives  of 
their  slaves,  it  is  evident  that  almost  no  bounds  would  be  set  to  the  rigour  of 
the  punishments  which  they  might  inflict  upon  them.     The  codes  of  ancient 
Jaws  prescribed  punishments  for  the  erimes  of  slaves  different  firom  those  which 
were  inflicted  on  flee  men.    The  latter  paid  only  a  finb  or  compensation ;  the 
former  were  subjected  to  corporal  punishments.    Tlte  cruelty  of  these  was  in 
many  instanees  excesnve,    Slaves  might  be  put  to  the  rack  on  very  alight 
occasions.    The  laws  with  respect  to  these  pointt  are  to  be  found  in  Potgies- 
serus,  lib.  iii.  cap.  7.  and  are  shocking  to  humanity.    S.  If  the  dominion  of 
masters  over  the  lives  and  persons  of  their  slaves  was  tlius  extensive,  it  was  no 
less  fo  over  their  actions  and  property.    They  were  not  originally  permitted  to 
marry.    Male  and  female  slaves  were  allowed  and  even  encouraged  to  cohabit 
togeUier.    But  this  union  wat  not  considered  as  a  marriage,  it  was  called  con* 
tubemiumi  not  nifp/ic  or  mairimoniwn.    Potgiess.  lib.  ii.  c.  ii.  sect.  1.    This 
notion  wts  so  much  established,  that,  during  several  centuries  after  the  bar* 
barous  nations  embraced  the  Christian  religion,  slaves,  who  lived  as  husband 
and  wife,  were  not  joined  together  by  any  religious  ceremony,  and  did  not 
receive  the  nuptial  benediction  flom  a  priest.    Ibid.  sect.  10,  11.    When  this 
conjunction  between  slaves  came  to  be  considered  as  a  lawful  marriage,  they 
were  not  permitted  to  many  without  the  consent  of  their  master ;  and  such  as 
ventured  to  do  so,  without  obtaining  that,  were  punished  with  great  severity, 
and  sometimes  were  put  to  death,    rotgiess.  ibid.  sect.  12,  &c.     Gregor.  Turon. 
Hist.  lib.  V.  o.  3.    When  the  manners  of  the  European  nations  became  more 
gentle,  and  their  ideas  more  liberal,  slaves  who  married  without  their  master's 
consent  were  subjected  only  to  a  fine.     Potgiess.  ibid.  sect.  20.    Du  Congo 
Gloss,  voc.    fhrumarilagium.    3.  All  the  children  of  slaves  were  in  the  same 
condition  with  their  parents,  and  became  the  property  of  the  master.    Du 
Cange  Gloss,  voc.  Servus^  vol.  vi.  450.     Murat.  Antiq.  Ital.  vol.  i.  766.    4. 
Slaves  were  so  entirely  the  property  of  their  masters,  that  they  could  sell  thorn 
at  pleasure.    While  domestic  slavery  continued,  property  in  a  slave  was  sold 
in  the  same  manner  with  that  which  a  person  had  in  any  other  moveable. 
Afterwards  slaves  became  adscripH  a;kb€t^  and  were  conveyed  by  sale,  together 
with  the  farm  or  estate  to  which  they  belonged.    Potgiesserus  has  collected 
the  laws  and  charters  which  illustrate  this  weU-known  circumstance  in  the  con- 
dition of  slaves.    Lib.  ii.  c.  4.    5.  Slaves  had  a  title  to  nothing  bui  subsistence 
and  clothes  from  their  master ;  all  the  profits  of  their  labour  accrued  to  him* 
If  a  master,  from  indulgence,  gave  his  slaves  any  peeuUuniy  or  fixed  allowance 
for  their  subsistence,  they  had  no  right  of  property  in  what  they  saved  out  of 
that.     All  that  they  aocumulated  belonged  to  their  master.    Potgiess.  lib.  ii.  c, 
10.     Murat.  Antiq.  Ital.  vol.  i.  768*    Du  Cange,  voc.  Servtu^  vol.  vi.  p.  451. 
Conformably  to  the  same  principle,  all  the  efiects  of  slaves  belonged  to  their 
master  at  their  death,  and  they  could  not  dispose  of  them  by  testament.     Pot* 
giess.  lib.  ii.  c.  11.     6.  Slaves  were  distinguished  from  free  men  by  a  peculiar 
dress.     Among  all  the  barbarous  nations,  long  hair  was  a  mark  of  dignity  and 
of  freedom ;  slaves  were  for  that  reason  obliged  to  shave  their  heads ;  and  by  this 
distinction,  how  indifferent  soever  it  may  be  in  its  own  nature,  they  were  re- 
minded every  moment  of  the  inferiority  of  their  condition.     Potgics.  lib.  iii.  c.  4. 
For  the  same  reason  it  was  enacted  in  the  laws  of  almostall  the  lyitions  of  Europe, 
that  no  slave  should  be  admitted  to  give  evidence  against  a  free  man  in  a  court 
of  justice.    Du  Cange,  voc.  Scrvtu^  vol.  vi.  p.  451.  Potgiess.  lib.  iii.  c.  3. 

2.  Fillani,    They  were  likewise  adseripti  gUba  or  vi/te,  from  which  they  de* 
rived  their  name,  and  were  transferable  along  witli  it.    Du  Cange,  voc.  ViUamtM.\ 
But  in  this  they  differed  from  slaves,  that  they  paid  a  fixed  rent  to  their  master 
for  the  land  which  they  cultivated,  and,  after  paying  that,  all  the  firuits  of  their 
labour  and  industry  belonged  to  themselves  in  property.    This  distinction  is 
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mariLod  by  Pierre  de  Fontain's  Coneeil.  Vie  de  8t.  Loom  par  JoinriOe',  pv 
119.  edit,  de  Du  Cange.  Several  casee  decided  agreeably  to  tkis  prindple  are 
mentioned  by  Marat,  ib.  p.  773. 

3.  The  lavt  cIbm  of  persons  employed  in  agriculture  were  fiee  men.  Theee 
are  distinguished  by  Tarious  names  among  the  writers  of  the  middle  agea, 
^rimanni^  tondiiimuiki^  originarii,  tributalety  See.  These  seem  to  have  Imor  ^ 
persons  who  possessed  some  small  allodial  properly  of  their  own,  and  beades 
that,  cnltirated  some*  farm  belonging  to  their  more  wealthy  neighbours,  for 
which  they  paid  a  fixed  rent ;  and  bound  themselves  likewise  to  perform  seve- 
ral small  services  in  praio  vd  in  messe^  in  araturm  vei  in  etnea,  such  as  ploughing 
a  certain'  quantity  of  their  landlord's  ground,  assisting  him  in  harvest  and 
vintage  work,  &c.  The  clearest  proof  of  this  may  be  round  in  Muratori,  v.  i. 
p.  712.  and  in  Du  Cange  under  the  respective  worde  above  mentioned.  I  have 
not  been  able  to  discover  whether  these  arimanni^  &c.  were  removable  at 
pleasure,  or  held  their  farms  by  lease  for  a  certain  number  of  years.  Tho 
former,  if  we  may  judge  from  the  genius  and  maxims  of  the  age,  seems  to  be 
most  probable.  These  persons,  however,  were  considered  as  free  men  in  tho 
most  honourable  sense  of  the  word  ;  they  enjoyed  all  the  privilegee  of  that 
condition,  and  wore  even  called  to  serve  in  war ;  an  honour  to  which  no  slave 
was  admitted.  Murat.  Antiq.  vol.  i.  p.  743.  v<^.  ii.  p.  446.  Thie  account  of 
the  'condition  of  these  three  diffeient  classes  of  persons,  will  enable  the  reader 
to  apprehend  the  full  force  of  an  argument  which  I  shall  produce  in  confirma- 
tion of  what  I  have  said  in  the  text  concerning  the  wretched  state  of  the  peo- 
ple during  the  middle  ages.  Notwithstanding  the  immense  difference  between 
the,  first  of  these  classes  and  the  third,  sueh  was  the  spirit  of  tyranny  which 
prevailed  among  the  great  proprietors  of  lands,  and  so  various  their  opportu- 
nities of  oppressing  utose  who  were  settled  on  their  estates,  and  of  rendering 
their  condition  intolerable,  that  many  free  men,  in  despair  renounced  their 
liberty,  and  voluntarily  surrendered  themselves  as  slaves  to  their  powerful 
masters.  This  they  did,  in  order  that  their  masters  might  become  more  im- 
mediately interested  to  afford  tiienr  proteetion,  together  with  the  means  of 
subsisting  themsrivee  and  their  familiee.  The  forms  of  such  a  surrender,  or 
obnoxiaHo^  as  it  was  then  called,  are  preserved  by  Marculfus,  lib.  ii.  e.  28 ;  and 
by  the  anonymous  author  published  by  M.  Kgnon,  together  with  the  coUectionr 
of  formuks  compiled  by  Marculfus,  c.  16.  In  both,  we  reason  given  for  the 
ohioxiafioj  is  the  wretcned  and  indigent  condition  of  the  person  who  gives  up 
his  liberty.  It  wae  still  more  common  for  free  men  to  surrender  their  liberty 
to  bishops  or  abbots,  that  they  might  partake  of  the  eecurity  which  the  yasBale 
and  slaves  of  churdies  and  monasteries  enjoyed,  in  consequence  of  the  super- 
stitious veneration  paid  ta  the  saint  under  whose  immediate  protection  they 
were  supposed  to  be  taken.  Du  Cange,  voc.  Oblahus  vol.  iv.  p.  H86.  Thar 
condition  must  have  been  miserable  mdoed,  which  could  induce  a  free  man 
voluntarily  to  renounce  his  liberty,  and  to  give  op  himself  ae  a  slave  to  the 
disposal  at  another.  The  number  of  slaves  in  every  nation  of  Europe  was 
immense.  The  greater  part  of  the  infbrior  daas  of  people  in  France  were 
reduced  to-  this  state  at  \be  commeneement  of  the  third  race  of  kings.  L'Espr. 
des  Loix.  lir.  xzx.  o.  1  >.  The  same  was  the  case  in-  England.  Brady  Pref.  te 
Gen.  Hist.  Many  curious  facts,  with  respect  to  the  ancient  state  of  viUauu^ 
or  slaves  in  England,  are  published  in' Observations  oo  the  Statutes,  chiefly  the 
more  ancient,  third  edit.  p.  269,  kc, 

NoTK  [10].  Pagk  14. 

iKNVUEmABLC  proofe  of  this  might  be  produced.  Many  charters,  granted  by 
persons  of  the  highest  rank,  are  preserved,  from  which  it  appears  that  they 
could  not  subseqibe  their  name.  It  was  usual  for  persons,  who  could  not  write, 
fo  make  the  sign  of  the  cross,  in  confirmation  of  a  charter.  Several  of  these 
remain,  where  kmgs  and  persons  of  mat  eminence  affix  iignttm  erutit  mamc 
propria  prff  tgrwroHane  literarwn.  Du  Cange,  voc.  Crttx^  vol.  iiL  p.  1191. 
From  this  in  derived  the  phrase  of  eigning  instead  of  subscribing  a  paper.  In 
the  ninth  century,  Herbaud  Comes  Palatii,  though  supreme  judge  of  the  em* 
pire  by  virtue  of  his  office,  could  not  subscribe  his  name.  Nouveau  Traiti  <!• 
Diplomatique  par  deux  Benedietinsy  4tOv  torn*  ii.  p.  422.    As  late  as  the  fo«»s. 
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tDttnth  century  Da  Gaeadin,  const&ble  of  France,  the  greatest  man  in  the  etate, 
and  one  of  the  greatest  men  of  hie  age,  could  neither  read  nor  write.    St. 
f  alaye  Memoirea  sur  Tancienne  Chevalerie,  tit.  ii.  p.  82.    Nor  was  this  igno- 
ranoe  conBned  to  laymen ;  the  greater  part  of  the  clergy  was  not  many  degrees 
superior  to  them  in  science.    Many  dignified  ecclesiastics  could  not  subscribe 
the  canons  of  those  councils,  in  which  they  sat  as  members.    Nouy.  Traits 
de  Diplom.  tom.  ii.  p.  424.    One  of  the  questions  appointed  by  the  canons  to 
be  put  to  persons  who  were  candidates  for  orders  was  this,  "  Whether  they 
could  read  the  gospels  and  epistles,  and  explain  the  sense  of  them,  at  least 
literally  f "    Regino  Prumiensis  ap.  Bruck.  Hist.  Philos.  ▼.  iii.  p.  631.     Alfred 
the  Great  complained,  that  from  the  Humber  to  the  Thames  there  was  not  a 
priest  who  understood  the  liturgy  in  his  mother-tongue,  or  who  could  translate 
the  easiest  piece  of  Latin  ;  and  that  from  the  Thames  to  the  sea,  the  ecclesias- 
tics were  stiU  more  ignorant.     Asserius  de  rebus  gestis  Alfredi,  ap.  Camdeni 
Anglica,  Sic.  p.  25.     The  ignorance  of  the  clergy  is  quaintly  described  by  an 
author  of  the  dark  ages :  **  Potius  dediti  gule  quam  glosss ;  potius  co'jligunt 
libras  quam  legunt  libros ;  libentins  intuentur  Martham  quam  Marcum  ;  m«3unt 
legere  in  Salmone  quam  in  Solomone."     Alanus  de  Art.  Predicat.  ap.  Lebeuf 
Dissert,  tom.  ii.  p.  21.     To  the  obvious  causes  of  such  universal  ignorance, 
arising  from  the  state  of  government  and  manners,  from  the  seventh  to  the 
eleventh  century,  we  may  add  the  scarcity  of  books  during  that  period,  and 
the  difficulty  of  rendering  them  more  common.    The  Remans  wrote  their 
books  either  on  parchment  or  on  paper  made  of  the  Egyptian  papyrus.    The 
latter  being  the  cheapest,  was  of  course  the  most  commonly  used.    But  after  the 
Saracens  conquered  Egypt  in  the  seventh  century,  the  communication  between 
that  country  and  the  people  settled  in  Italy,  or  in  other  parts  of  Europe,  wae 
almost  entirely  broken  off,  and  the  papyrus  was  no  longer  in  use  among  them. 
They  were  obliged,  on  that  account,  to  write  all  their  books  upon  parchment, 
and,  as  the  price  of  that  was  high,  books  became  extremely  rare  and  of  great 
value.     We  may  judge  of  the  scarcity  of  the  materials  for  writing  them  from 
one  circumstance.     There  still  remain  several  manuscripts  of  the  eighth,  ninth, 
and  following  centuries,  written  on  parchment,  from  which  some  former  writing 
had  been  erased,  in  order  to  substitute  a  new  composition  in  its  place.     In  this 
manner  it  is  probable  that  several  works  of  the  ancients  perished.    A  book  of 
Livy  or  of  Tacitus  might  be  erased,  to  make  room  for  the  legendary  tale  of  a 
•aint,  or  the  superstitious  prayers  of  a  missal.     Murat.  Antiq.  Ital.  v.  iii.  p.  833. 
P.  de  Montfaucon  affirms,  that  the  greater  part  of  the  manuscripts  on  parchment 
which  he  has  seen,  those  of  an  ancient  date  excepted,  are  written  on  parchment 
from  which  some  former  treatise  had  been  erased.    Mem.  de  PAcad.  des  In- 
script.  tom.  ix.  p.  325.    As  the  want  of  materials  for  writing  is  one  reaaon 
why  so  many  of  the  works  of  the  ancients  have  perished,  it  accounts  likewise 
for  the  small  number  of  manuscripts  of  any  kind,  previous  to  the  eleventh  cen- 
tury, when  they  began  to  multiply  from  a  cause  which  shall  be  mentioned. 
Histor.  Liter,  de  France,  tom.  vi.  p.  6.     Many  circumstances  prove  the  scarcity 
of  hooka  during  these  ages.    Private  persons  seldom  possessed  any  books 
whatever.    Even  monasteries  of  considerable  note  had  only  one  missal.  Murat. 
Antiq.  V.  ix.  p.  789.    Lupus,  abbot  of  Ferrieres,  in  a  letter  to  the  pope,  A.  D. 
855,  beseeches  him  to  lend  him  a  copy  of  Cicero  de  Oratore  and  Quintilian's 
Institutions,  "  for,"  says  he,  ^  although  we  have  parts  of  those  books,  there  is 
no  complete  copy  of  them  in  all  France."    Murat.  Antiq.  v.  iii.  p.  835.,   The 
price  of  books  became  so  high,  that  persons  of  a  moderate  fortune  could  not 
afford  to  purchase  them.    The  Countess  of  Anjou  paid  for  a  copy  of  the  homi 
lies  of  Haimon,  bishop  of  Alberstadt,  two  hundred  sheep,  five  quarters  of  wheat, 
and  the  same  quantity  of  rye  and  millet.    Histoire  Literaire  de  France  par 
dea  Religieux  Benedictins,  tom.  vii.  p.  3.    Even  so  late  as  the  year  1471,  when 
Louis  XI.  borrowed  the  works  of  Rasis,  the  Arabian  physician,  from  the  faculty 
of  medicine  in  Paris,  he  not  only  deposited  in  pledge  a  considerable  quantity 
of  plate,  but  was  obliged  to  procure  a  nobleman  to  join  with  him  aa  surety  in 
a  deed,  binding  himself  under  a  great  forfeiture  to  restore  it.     Gabr.  Naude 
Addit.  a  PHistoire  de  Louys  XI.  par  Comines,  edit,  de  Fresnoy,  tom.  iv.  p.  281. 
Many  curious  circumstances,  with  respect  to  the  extravagant  price  of  books  in 
the  middle  ages,  are  collected  by  that  industrious  compiler,  to  whom  I  refer 
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such  of  my  readers  u  deem  this  small  branch  of  literary  history  an  object  oT 
curiosity.  When  any  person  made  a  present  of  a  book  to  a  church  or  a 
monastery,  in  which  were  the  only  libraries  during  several  ages,  it  was  deemed 
a  donative  of  such  value  that  he  offered  it  on  the  altar  pro  remedio  anima  nuEj 
in  order  to  obtain  the  forgiveness  of  his  sins.  Murat.  vol.  iii.  p.  836.  Hist* 
Lit.  de  France,  torn.  vi.  p.  6.  Nouv.  Trait,  du  Diplomat,  par  denz  Benedictins, 
4to.  torn.  i.  p.  481.  In  the  eleventh  century,  the  art  of  making  paper,  in  the 
manner  now  become  universal,  was  invented ;  by  means  of  that,  not  only  the 
number  of  manuscripts  increased,  but  the  study  of  the  sciences  was  wonder- 
fully facilitated.  Murat.  ib.  p.  871.  The  invention  of  the  art  of  making 
paper,  and  the  invention  of  the  art  of  printing,  are  two  considerable  events  in 
literary  history.  It  is  remarkable  that  the  former  preceded  the  first  dawning 
of  letters  and  improvement  in  knowledge  towards  the  close  of  the  eleventh 
century ;  the  latter  ushered  in  the  light  which  spread  over  Europe  at  the  era 
of  the  reformation. 

NcItk  [11].  Pagb  15. 

All  the  religious  maxims  and  practices  of  the  dark  ages  are  a  proof  of  this. 
I  shall  produce  one  remarkable  testimony  in  confirmation  of  it,  from  an  author 
canonized  by  the  church  of  Rome,  St.  Eloy,  or  Egidius,  bishop  of  Noyon,  in 
the  seventh  century.  ^^  He  is  a  good  Christian  who  comes  frequently  to  church ; 
who  presents  the  oblation  which  is  offered  to  God  upon  the  altar ;  who  doth 
not  taste  of  the  fruits  c»f  his  own  industry  until  he  has  consecrated  a  part  of 
them  to  God,  who,  when  the  holy  feetivsis  approach,  lives  chastely  even  with 
his  own  wife  during  several  days,  that  with  a  safe  conscience  he  may  draw  near 
the  altar  of  God;  and  who,  in  the  last  place,  can  repeat  the  Creed  and  the 
Lord^s  Prayer.  Redeem  then  your  souls  from  destruction,  while  you  have  the 
means  in  your  power ;  offer  presents  and  tithes  to  churchmen  ;  come  more  fre- 
quently to  church ;  humbly  implore  the  patronage  of.  the  saints ;  for,  if  you 
observe  these  things,  you  may  come  with  security  in  the  day  of  retribution  to 
the  tribunal  of  the  eternal  Judge,  and  say,  ^  Give  to  us,  O  Lord,  for  we  have 
given  unto  thee.' "  Dacherii  Spicelegium  Vet.  Script,  v.  ii.  p.  94.  The  learned 
and  judicious  translator  of  Dr.  Mosheim's  Ecclesiastical  History,  to  one  of 
whose  additional  notes  I  am  indebted  for  my  knowledge  of  this  passage,  sub^ 
joins  a  very  proper  reflection :  ^  We  see  here  a  large  and  ample  description 
of  a  good  Christian,  in  which  there  is  not  the  least  mention  of  the  love  oT 
God,  resignation  to  his  will,  obedience  to  his  laws,  or  of  justice,  benevolencoy 
and  charity  towards  men."    Mosh.  Ecdes.  Hist.  v.  i.  p.  324. 

NoTi  [12].  Page  15. 

That  infallibility  in  all  its  determinations,  to  which  the  church  of  Rome 
pretends,  has  been  attended  with  one  unhappy  consequence.  As  it  is  impoasi- 
ble  to  rehnquish  any  opinion,  or  to  alter  any  practice  which  has  been  established 
by  authority  that  cannot  err,  all  its  institutions  and  ceremonies  must  be  im- 
mutable and  everlasting,  and  the  church  must  continue  to  observe,  in  enlight- 
ened times,  those  rights  which  were  introduced  during  the  ages  of  darkness 
and  credulity.  What  delighted  and  edified  the  latter,  must  disgust  and  shock 
the  former.  Many  of  the  rites  observed  in  the  Romish  church  appear  mani- 
festly to  have  been  introduced  by  a  superstition  of  the  lowest  and  most  iltiberal 
species.  Many  of  them  were  borrowed,  with  little  variation,  from  the  religious 
ceremonies  established  among  the  ancient  heathens.  Some  were  so  ridiculous^ 
that  if  every  age  did  not  furnish  instances  of  the  fascinating  influence  of  super- 
stition, as  well  as  of  the  whimsical  forms  which  it  assumes,  it  must  appear  in- 
eredible  that  they  should  have  been  ever  received  or  tolerated.  In  several 
ehurches  of  France,  they  celebrated  a  festival  in  commemoration  of  the  Virgiia 
Mary^s  flight  into  Egypt.  It  was  called  the  feast  of  the  Ass.  A  young  giri 
richly  dressed,  with  a  child  in  her  arms,  was  set  upon  an  ass  superbly  capari^ 
soned.  T6e  ass  was  led  to  the  altar  in  solemn  procession.  High  mass  waA 
■aid  with  greftt  pomp.  The  ass  was  taught  to  kneel  at  proper  places;  a  hymx^ 
BO  less  chudiah  than  impious  was  sung  in  his  praise ;  and  when  the  ceremony 
was  ended,  the  priest,  instead  of  the  usual  words  with  which  he  disnuss^d  th^ 
people,  Inrayed  three  times  like  an  ass,  and  the  people,  instead  of  the  nsoal 
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mpome,  We  blev  the  Lord,  brayed  three  timee  in  the  lame  maimer.  Du 
Cange,  yoc.  FeMhim^  ▼.  ill.  p.  424.  Thia  ridicoloua  ceremony  was  not,  like  the 
feetival  of  fools,  and  some  other  pafeants  of  those  ages,  a  mere  farcical  enter- 
tainment exhibited  in  a  charch,  and  miogled,  as  was  then  the  custom,  with  an 
imitation  of  some  religious  rites ;  it  was  an  act  of  derotion,  performed  by  the 
ministers  of  religion,  and  by  the  authority  of  the  church.  Howeyer,  as  this 
practice  did  not  prevail  oniTersally  in  the  Catholic  church,  its  absurdity  con- 
tributed at  last  to  abolish  it. 

Now  [13].  Pao«  17. 

As  there  is  no  event  in  the  history  of  mankind  more  singular  than  that  of 
the  crusades,  every  circumstance  that  tends  to  explain  or  to  give  any  rational 
account  of  this  extraordinaty  frenzv  of  the  human  mind  is  interesting.  |  havo 
asserted  in  the  text,  that  the  minds  of  men  were  prepared  gradusBy  for  the 
amazing  effort  which  they  made  in  consequence  of  the  exhortations  of  Peter 
the  hermit,  by  several  occurrences  previous  to  hb  time.  A  more  particular 
detail  of  this  curious  and  obscure  part  of  history,  mav  perhaps  appear  to  some 
of  my  readers  to  be  of  importance.  That  tho  end  of  the  world  was  expected 
about  the  close  of  the  tenth  and  beginning  of  the  eleventh  century ;  and  that 
this  occasioned  a  general  alarm,  is  evident  from  the  authors  to  whom  I  have 
referred  in  the  text.  This  belief  was  so  universal  and  so  strong,  that  it  mingled 
itself  with  civil  transactions.  Many  charters  in  the  latter  part  of  the  tenth 
centurv  begin  in  this  manner :  ^*  Appropinquante  mundi  termino,"  &c.  As  the 
end  of  the  world  is  now  at  hand,  and  by  various  calamities  and  judgments  tho 
signs  of  its  approach  are  now  manifest.  Hist,  de  Langued.  par  D.  D.  de  Vic  et 
Vaisette.  torn.  ii.  Preuves,  p.  86. 89, 90.  HI,  158,  &c.  One  effect  of  this  opinion 
was,  that  a  great  number  of  pilgrims  resorted  to  Jerusalem  with  a  resolution 
to  die  there,  or  to  wait  the  coming  of  the  Lord ;  kings,  earls,  marquisses, 
bishops^  and  even  a  great  number  of  women,  besides  persons  of  inferior  rank, 
flocked  to  the  Holy  Land.  Glaber.  Rodulph.  Hist,  chez  Bouquet  Recueil, 
torn.  X.  p.  60.  52.  Another  lustorian  mentions  a  vast  cavalcade  of  pilgrims 
who  accompanied  the  count  of  Aagouleme  to  Jehisalem  in  the  year  1026. 
Chronic.  Ademari,  ibid.  p.  162.  Upon  their  return,  these  pilgrims  filled  Europe 
with  lamentable  accounts  of  the  state  of  Christians  in  the  Holy  Land.  Wil- 
lerm.  Tyr.  Hist.  ap.  Gest.  Dei  per  France,  vol.  ii.  p.  636.  Guibert.  Abbat. 
Hist  ibid.  vol.  i.  p.  476.  Besides  this,  it  was  usual  for  many  of  the  Christian 
inhabitants  of  Jerusalem,  as  well  as  of  other  cities  in  the  East,  to  travel  as 
mendicants  through  Europe ;  and  by  describing  the  wretched  condition  of  the  pro- 
fessors of  the  Christian  faith  under  the  dominion  of  Infidels,  to  extort  charity, 
and  to  excite  zealous  persons  to  make  some  attempt  in  order  to  deliver  them 
from  oppression.  Baldrici  Archiepiscopi  Histor.  ap.  Gesta  Dei,  &;c.  vol.  i.  p. 
86.  In  the  year  986,  G«rbert,  archbishop  of  Ravenna,  afterwards  Pope  Silvester 
II.  addressed  a  letter  to  all  Christians  in  the  name  of  the  church  of  Jerusalem. 
It  is  eloquent  and  pathetic,  and  contains  a  formal  exhortation  to  take  arms 
gainst  the  Pagan  oppressors,  in  order  to  rescue  the  holy  city  from  their  yoke. 
&Brberti  Epistole  ap.  Bouquet  Recueil,  tom.  x.  p.  426.  In  consequence  of  this 
spirited  call,  some  subjects  of  the  republic  of  Pisa  equipped  a  fleet,  and  invaded 
the  territories  of  the  Mahometans  in  Syria.  Murat  Script  Rer.  Italic,  vol.  iii. 
p.  400.  The  alarm  was  taken  in  the  East,  and  an  opinion  prevailed,  A.  D.  1010. 
that  all  the  forces  of  Christendom  were  to  unite,  in  order  to  drive  the  Maho- 
metans out  of  Palestine.  Chron.  Ademari  ap  Bouquet,  tom.  x.  p.  152.  It  Is 
evidAit  from  all  these  particulars,  that  the  ideas  which  led  the  crusaders  to 
undertake  their  wild  enterprise  did  not  arise,  according  to  the  description  of 
many  authors,  from  a  sudden  fit  of  firantic  enthusiasm,  but  were  gradually 
formed ;  so  that  the  universal  concourse  to  the  standard  of  the  cross,  when 
erected  by  Urban  II.  will  appear  less  surprising. 

If  the  various  circumstances  which  I  have  enumerated  in  this  note,  as  well 
as  in  the  history,  are  sufficient  to  account  for  the  ardour  with  which  such  vast 
numbers  engaged  in  such  a  dangerous  undertaking,  the  extensive  privileges  and 
immunities  granted  to  the  persons  who  assumed  the  cross,  served  to  account 
for  the  long  continuance  of  this  spirit  in  Europe.  1.  They  were  exempted 
from  prosecutions  on  account  ot  debt,  during  the  time  of  their  being  engaged 
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in  this  holy  service.  Du  Cange  roc.  Crueii  jfrMUghan^  ▼.  ii.  p.  1194. — fL 
Thej  were  exempted  from  paying  interest  for  the  money  which  they  had 
borrowed,  in  order  to  fit  them  for  this  sacred  warfare.  Ibid. — 3.  They  wera 
exempted  bithor  entirely,  or  at  least  during^  a  certain  time,  from  the  payment  of 
taxes.  Ibid.  Ordonnances  des  Rois  de  France,  tom.  i.  p.  33.-4.  They  might 
alienate  their  lands  without  the  consent  of  the  superior  lord  of  whom  they  held. 
Ibid. — ^5.  Their  persons  and  effects  were  taken  under  the  protection  of  St, 
Peter,  and  anathemas  of  the  church  were  denounced  against  all  who  should 
molest  them,  or  carry  on  any  quarrel  or  hostility  against  them,  during  their 
absence  on  account  of  the  holy  war.  Du  Cange,  Ibid.  Guibertus  Abbas  ap. 
Bongars.  i.  p.  480.  482. — 6.  They  enjoyed  all  the  privileges  of  eoclesiastica, 
and  were  not  bound  to  plead  in  any  civil  court,  but  were  declared  aabject  to 
the  spiritual  jurisdiction  alone.  Du  Cange,  lb.  Ordon.  des  Rois,  tom.  i.  p. 
34.  174. — 7.  They  obtained  a  plenary  remission  of  all  their  sins,  and  the 
gates  of  heaven  were  set  open  to  them,  without  requiring  any  other  proof  of 
their  penitence,  but  their  engaging  in  this  expedition ;  and  thus,  by  gratifying 
their  favourite  passion,  the  love  of  war,  they  secured  to  themselves  civil  rights 
of  great  value,  and  relifious  immunities,  which  were  not  usually  obtained,  but 
by  paying  large  sums  of  money,  or  by  undergoing  painful  penances.  Guibert. 
Abbas,  p.  480.  When  we  behold  the  civil  and  ecclesiasticid  powers  vying  with 
each  other,  and  straining  their  invention  in  order  to  devise  expedients  lor 
encouraging  and  adding  strength  to  the  spirit  of  superstition,  can  we  be  sur- 
prised that  it  should  become  so  general  as  to  render  it  infamous,  and  a  mark 
of  cowardice,  to  decline  engaging  in  the  holy  war .'  WilUerm.  Tyriensii  ap. 
Bongars,  vol.  ii.  p.  641.  The  histories  of  the  crusades,  written  by  modem 
authors,  who  are  apt  to  substitute  the  ideas  and  maxims  of  their  own  age  in 
the  place  of  those  which  influenced  the  persons  whose  actions  they  attempt  to 
relate,  convey  a  very  imperfect  notion  of  the  spirit  at  that  time  predominant 
in  Europe.  The  original  historians  who  were  animated  themselves  with  tk^ 
same  passions  which  possessed  their  contemporaries,  exhibit  to  us  a  more 
striking  picture  of  the  times  and  manners  which  they  describe.  The  enthusi- 
astic rapture  with  which  they  account  for  the  effects  of  the  pope's  discourse  in 
the  council  of  Clermont;  the  exultation  with  which  they  mention  the  numbers 
who  devoted  themselves  to  this  holy  warfare ;  the  confidence  with  which  ther 
express  their  reliance  on  the  Divine  protection ;  the  ecstasy  of  joy  with  which 
they  describe  their  taking  possession  of  the  holy  city,  will  enable  ns  to  con- 
ceive, in  some  degree,  the  extravagance  of  that  zeal  which  agitated  the  minds 
of  men  with  such  violence,  and  wiU  suggest  as  many  singular  reflections  to  a 
philosopher,  as  any  occurrence  in  the  history  of  mankind.  It  is  nnneoessary 
to  select  the  particular  passages  in  the  several  historians,  which  confirm  this 
observation.  But  lest  those  authors  may  be  suspected  of  adorning  their  naira^ 
tive  with  any  exaggerated  description,  I  shall  appeal  to  one  of  the  leaden 
who  conducted  the  enterprise.  There  is  extant  a  letter  from  Stephen,  the  earl 
of  Chartres  and  Blois,  to  Adela  his  wife,  in  which  he  gives  her  an  account  of 
the  progress  of  the  crusaders.  He  describes  the  crusaders  as  the  chosen 
army  of  Christ,  as  the  servants  and  soldiers  of  God,  as  men  who  marched 
under  the  immediate  protection  of  the  Almighty,  being  conducted  by  his  hand 
to  victory  and  conquest.  He  speaks  of  the  Turks  as  accursed,  sacrilegioos, 
and  devoted  by  Heaven  to  destruction :  and  when  he  mentions  the  soldiers  in 
the  Christian  army  who  had  died,  or  were  killed,  he  is  confident  that  their  souls 
were  admitted  directly  into  the  joys  of  Paradise.  Dacherii  Spicelegium,  vol. 
iv.  p.  257. 

The  expense  of  conducting  numerous  bodies  of 'men  from  Europe  to  Asia, 
must  have  been  excessive,  and  the  difficulty  of  raising  the  neoeesary  sums 
must  have  been  proportionally  great,  during  ages  when  the  public  revenues  in^ 
every  nation  of  Europe  were  extremely  smidl.  Some  account  is  preserved  of 
the  expedients  employed  by  Humbert  II.  dauphin  of  Vienne,  in  order  to  levy 
the  money  requisite  towards  equipping  him  for  the  crusade,  A.  D.  1346. 
These  I  shall  mention,  as  they  tend  to  show  the  considerable  influence  which, 
the  crusades  had,  both  on  the  state  of  property,  and  of  civil  government.  I. 
He  exposed  to  sale  part  of  his  domains ;  and  as  the  price  was  destined  foT 
such  a  sacred  service,  he  obtained  the  consent  of  the  French  king,  of  whom 
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tfMM  l«ncb  were  held,  nUfying  the  alienation.  Hiat.  de  Dauphine,  torn.,  L  p. 
332. 335. — 2,  He  iieued'a  proclamation,  in  which  he  promieed  to  grant  new 
•hyilegee  to  the  nobiee,  ae  well  aa  new  immunitiea  to  the  citiea  and  towna,  in 
aia  territoriea,  in  conaideration  of  certain  aiima  which  they  were  instantly  to 
pay  on  that  account.  Ibid.  torn.  ii.  p.  512.  Many  of  the  charten  of  oomnitt- 
nity,  which  X  ahall  mention  in  another  Note,  were  obtained  in  thia  manner. — 3. 
He  exacted  a  contribution  towards  defraying  the  charges  of  the  expedition 
from  all  his  subjecta,  whether  ecclesiastics  or  laymen,  who  did  not  acoompai\y 
him  in  perwn  to  the  East.  Ibid.  torn.  i.  p.  335.-4.  He  appropriated  a  con- 
siderable part  of  his  ns^al  revenues  for  the  support  of  the  troops  to  be  em- 
ployed in  this  service.  Ibid.  torn.  ii.  p.  518.--^.  He  exacted  considerable 
sums  not  only  of  the  Jews  settled  in  his  dominiona»  but  also  of  the  Lombards 
and  other  bankers  who  had  fixed  their  reddence  there.  Ibid.  tom.  L  p.  338. 
tom.  ii.  528.  Notwithstanding  the  variety  of  their  resooroes,  the  dauphin  was 
inTolved  in  such  expense  by  this  expedition,  that  on  his  return  he  was  obliged 
to  make  new  demands  on  his  subjects,  and  to  pillage  the  Jeweby  fresh  exactions. 
Ibid.  torn.  L  p.  344. 347.  When  the  count  de  Foix  engaged  in  the  first  crusade, 
he  raised  the  money  necessary  for  defraying  the  expenses  of  that  expedition, 
by  alienating  part  of  his  territories.  Hist  de  Langued.  par  D.  D.  de  Vic  and 
Vaiiette,  tom.  ii.  p.  287.  In  like  manner  Baldwin,  count  of  Hainault,  mort- 
gaged or  sold  a  considerable  portion  of  his  dominions  to  the  bishop  of  Liege, 
A.  D.  1096.  Du  Mont,  Corps  Diplomatique,  tom.  i.  p.  59.  At  a  later  period, 
Baldwin,  count  of  Namur,  sold  part  of  his  estate  to  a  monastery  when  he 
intended  to  aasiime  the  cross,  A.  D.  1239.    Mirni  Oper.  1 313. 


Note  [14],  Page  19. 

The  osnal  method  of  ferming  an  opinion  concerning  the  comparatiTe  state 
of  manners  in  two  different  nations,  is  by  attending  to  the  fads  which  historians 
relate  concerning  each  of  them.  Various  passages  might  be  selected  firom  the 
Bysantin  historians,  describing  the  splendour  and  magnificence  of  the  Greek 
empire.  P.  de  Montfaucon  has  produced  from  the  writings  of  St.  Chrysosiom 
a  very  full  account  of  the  elegance  and  luxury  of  the  Greeks  in  his  age.  That 
father  in  his  sermons  enters  into  such  minute  details  concerning  ihe  manners 
and  customs  of  his  contemporaries,  as  appear  strange  in  discourses  from  the 
pulpit.  P.  de  Montfaucon  has  collected  theeO'  descriptions,  and  ranged  them 
under  different  heads.  .The  court  of  the  more  early  Greek  emperors  seems  to 
have  resembled  those  of  Eastern  monarchs,  both  in  magnificence  and  in  corrup- 
tion of  manners.  The  emperors  in  the  eleventh  century,  thoi^h  inferior  m 
power,  did  not  jrield  to  them  in  ostentation  and  splendour.    Memoires  de 

TAcad.  des  Inscript.  tom.  xx.  p.  197. But  we  may  decide  concerning  the 

comparative  state  of  manners  in  the  eastern  empire,  and  among  the  nations 
in  the  west  of  Europe  by  another  method,  which,  if  not  more  certain,  is  at 
least  more  striking.  As  Constantinople  was  the  place  of  rendezvous  for  all 
the  armies  of  the  crusaders,  this  brought  together  the  people  of  the  East  and 
West  as  to  one  great  interview.  There  are  extant  several  contemporaiy  authors 
both  among  the  Greeks  and  Latins,  who  were  witnesses  of  this  singular  con- 
gress of  people,  formerly  strangers,  in  a  great  measure,  to  each  other.  They 
describe  with  simplicity  and  candour,  the  impression  which  that  new  spectacle 
made  upon  their  own  minds.  This  may  be  considered  as  a  most  lively  and 
just  picture  of  the  real  character  and  manners  of  each  people.  When  the 
Greeks  speak  of  the  Franks,  they  describe  them  as  barbarians,  fierce,  illiterateu 
impetuous,  and  savage.  They  assume  a  tone  of  superiority,  as  a  more  polished 
people,  acquainted  with  the  arts  both  of  government  and  of  elegance,  of  which 
the  other  was  ignorant.  It  is  thus  Anna  Comnena  describes  the  manners  of 
the  Latins,  Alexias,  p.  224.  231.  237.  ap.  Byx.  Script,  vol.  xi.  She  always 
views  them  with  contempt  as  a  rude  people,  the  very  mention  of  whose  names 
was  sufficient  to  contaminate  the  beauty  and  elegance  of  history,  p.  229. 
Nicetas  Choniatus  inveighs  against  them  with  still  more  violence,  and  gives 
an  account  of  their  ferocity  and  devastations,  in  terms  not  unlike  those  which 
preceding  historians  had  employed  in  describing  the  incursions  of  the  Goths 
and  Vandals.  Nicet  Chon.  ap.  Byz,  Script,  vol.  iu.  p.  302,  &c.  But  on  the 
•ther  hand,  the  Latin  historians  were  struck  with  astonishment  at  the  magnifi 
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cdnee,  wealth,  and  elegrance  which  they  discovered  in  the  eaetem  empire.  **  O 
what  a  vast  city  ia  Constantinople  ^exclaims  Fulcheilus  Camotensie,  when  hm 
first  beheld  it),  and  how  beautiful !  How  many  monasteries  are  there  in  it,  and 
how  many  palaces  built  with  wonderf\il  art!  How  many  manafkctuies  are' 
there  in  the  city  amazing  to  behold  !  It  would  be  astonishing  to  relate  how  it 
abounds  with  all  good  Siings,  with  gold,  silver,  and  stuA  of  various  kinds ; 
for  every  hour  ships  arrive  in  its  port  laden  with  all  things  necessluy  for  the 
use  of  man."  Fulcher.  ap.  Bongars.  vol.  i.  p.  386.  Willermos,  archbishop  of 
Tyre,  the  most  intelligent  historian  of  the  crusades,  seems  to  be  food  on  every 
occasion  of  describing  the  elegance  and  splendour  of  the  court  of  Constanti- 
nople, and  adds,  that  what  he  and  his  countrymen  observed  there  exceeded  any 
Jdoa  which  they  could  have  formed  of  it,  ^  nostrarum  enim  rerum  modum  ei 
dignitatem  excedunt."  Willerm.  Tyr.  ap.  Bong.  vol.  ii.  p.  657. 664.  Benjamin 
the  Jew,  of  Tudela  in  Navarre,  who  began  his  travels  A.  D.  1173,  appears  to 
have  been  equally  astonished  at  the  magnificenoe  of  that  city,  and  gives  a  de- 
scription of  its  splendour,  in  terms  of  high  admiration.  Benj.  Tudel.  chex  lea 
Voyages  faits  en  12,  13,  &c.  Siedes,  par  Bergeron,  p.  10,  &c.  Guntberus,  & 
French  monk,  who  wrote  a  history  of  the  conquest  of  Constantinople  by  the  cru- 
saders in  the  thirteenth  century,  speaks  of  the  magnificence  of  that  city  in  the 
same  tone  of  admiration  :  ^  Structuram  autem  edificiorura  in  oorp<M«  civitatis, 
in  ecclesiis  videlicet,  et  turribus,  et  in  domibus  magnatorum,  vix  iillus  vel  descri* 
here  potest,  vel  credere  describenti,  nisi  qui  ea  oculata  fide  cognoverit."  Hist. 
Constantinop.  ap.  Canisii  Lectiones  Antiquas,  fol.  Antw.  1725.  vol.  iv.  p.  14» 
Geoffrey  de  Villehardouin,  a  nobleman  of  high  rank,  and  accustomed  to  ail  the 
magrnificonce  then  known  in  the  West,  describes,  in  similar  terms,  the  astonishment 
and  admirationof  Buchof  his  fellow-soldiers  as  beheld  Constantinople  for  the  first 
time  :  "  They  could  not  have  believed,"  says  he,  ^  that  there  was  a  city  so  beau- 
tiful and  so  rich  in  the  whole  world.  When  they  viewed  its  high  walls,  its  lofty 
towers,  its  rich  palaces,  its  superb  churches,  all  appeared  so  great,  that  they  could 
have  formedno  conception  of  this  sovereign  city,  unless  they  had  seen  it  wiUi  their 
own  eyes.'*  Histoire  de  la  Conquete  de  Constant,  p.  49.  From  these  undisguised 
representations  of  their  own  feelings,  it  is  evident  that  to  the  Greeks  the  cru- 
saders appeared  to  be  a  race  of  rude,  unpolished  barbarians ;  whereas  the  lattor, 
how  much  soever  they  might  contemn  the  unwarlike  character  of  the  former, 
could  not  help  regarding  them  us  far  superior  to  themselves  in  elegance  and 
arts. — That  the  state  of  government  and  manners  were  much  more  improved 
in  Italy  than  in  the  other  countries  of  Europe,  is  evident  not  only  firom  the 
fkcts  recorded  in  history,  but  it  appears  that  the  more  intelligent  leaders  of  the 
crusaders  were  struck  with  the  difference.  Jacobus  de  Vitriaco,  a  French  his- 
torian of  the  holy  war,  makes  an  elaborate  panegyric  on  the  character  and 
manners  of  the  Italians.  He  views  them  as  a  more  polished  people,  and  par- 
ticularly celebrates  them  for  their  love  of  liberty,  and  civil  wisdom ;  ^  in  con- 
siliis  circumspecti,  in  re  sua  publica  procuranda  diligentes  et  studioai ;  sibi  in 
posterum  providentes;  aliis  subjici  renuentes;  ante  omnia  libertatem  nbi 
defendentes ;  sub  uno  quem  eligunt  capitaneo,  communitati  sue  juiu  et  insti- 
tuta  dictante's  et  similiter  observantes."  Histor.  Hierosol.  ap.  Gfesta  Dei  per 
Francos,  vol.  ii.  p.  1085. 

Note  [15].  Page  20. 

The  different  steps  taken  by  the  cities  of  Italy  in  order  to  extend  their  power 
and  dominions  are  remarkable.  As  soon  as  uieir  liberties  were  established, 
and  they  began  to  feel  their  own  importance,  they  endeavoured  to  render  them- 
selves masters  of  the  territory  round  their  walls.  Under  the  Romans,  when 
cities  enjoyed  municipal  privileges  and  jurisdiction,  the  circumjacent  lands 
belonged  to  each  town,  and  were  the  property  of  the  community.  But  as  it 
was  not  the  genius  of  the  feudal  policy  to  encourage  cities,  or  to  show  any 
regard  for  their  possessions  and  immunities,  these  lands  had  been  seised,  and 
shared  among  the  conquerors.  The  barons  to  whom  they  were  granted,  erected 
their  casties,  almost  at  the  gates  of  the  ci^,  and  exercised  their  jarisdictioii 
there.  Under  pretence  of  recovering  their  ancient  property,  many  of  thft 
cities  in  Italv  attacked  these  troublesome  neighboun,  and  disposeessmg  them« 
•aneand  their  territories  to  the  communities,  and  made  thereby  a  ooniiderahltt 
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addition  to  Uieir  power.  8eTeral  instances  of  this  occur  in  the  elerenth,  and 
bej^nnin^  of  the  twelfth  centuries.  Murat.  Antiq.  Ital.  vol.  ir.  p.  159,  be. 
Their  ambition  increasing  together  with  their  power,  the  cities  afterwards 
attacked  several  barons  situated  at  a  greater  distance  from  their  walls,  and 
obliged  them  to  engage  thst  they  would  become  members  of  their  community, 
that  they  would  take  the  oath  of  fidelity  to  their  magistrates  ;  that  they  would 
subject  their  lands  to  all  burdens  and  taxes  imposed  by  common  consent ;  that 
they  would  defend  the  community  against  all  its  enemies ;  and  that  they  would 
reside  within  the  city  during  a  certain  specified  time  in  each  year.  Murat. 
ibid.  163L  This  subjection  of  the  nobility  to  the  municipal  government  esta^ 
blished  in  cities,  became  almost  universal,  and  was  often  extremely  grieVous  to 
persons  accustomed  to  consider  themselves  as  independent.  Otto  Frisingensis 
thus  describes  the  state  of  Italy  under  Frederick  I.  ^  The  cities  so  much  afi*ect 
liberty,  and  are  so  solicitous  to  avoid  the  insolence  of  power,  that  almost  all 
of  them  have  thrown  oiF  every  other  authority,  and  are  governed  by  their  own 
magistrates.  Insomuch  that  all  that  country  is  now  filled  with  firee  cities,  most 
of  which  have  compelled  their  bishops  to  reside  within  their  walls,  and  there 
is  scarcely  any  nobleman,  how  great  soever  his  power  may  be,  who  is  not  sub- 
ject to  the  laws  and  government  of  some  city."  De  Gkstis  Frider.  i.  Imp.  lib. 
li.  c.  13.  p.  453.  In  another  place  he  observes  of  the  Marquis  of  Montserrat, 
that  he  was  almost  the  only  Italian  barou  who  had  preserved  his  indepondence, 
and  had  not  become  subject  to  the  laws  of  any  city.  8ee  also  Muratori  Anti- 
chita  Estensi,  vol.  i.  p.  411,  412.  That  state  into  which  some  of  the  nobles 
were  compelled  to  enter,  others  embraced  ftom  choice.  They  observed  the 
highest  degree  of  secarity,  as  well  as  of  credit  and  estimation,  which  the  grow- 
ing wealth  and  dominion  of  the  great  communities  procured  to  all  the  members 
of  them.  They  were  desirous  to  partake  of  these,  and  to  put  themselves 
under  such  powerful  protection.  With  this  view  they  voluntarily  became 
citizens  of  the  towns  to  which  their  lands  were  most  contiguous ;  and  abandon- 
ing their  ancient  castles,  took  up  their  residence  in  the  cities  at  least  during 
part  of  the  year.  Several  deeds  are  still  extant,  by  which  some  of  the  most 
illustrious  families  in  Italy  are  associated  as  citizens  ordifferent  cities.  Murat. 
ibid.  p.  165,  &c.  A  charter,  by  which  Atto  de  Macerata  is  admitted  as  a  citizen 
of  Osimo,  A.  D.  1198,  in  the  Marcha  di  Ancona,  is  still  extant.  In  this  he 
stipulates,  that  he  will  acknowledge  himself  to  be  a  burgess  of  that  community ; 
that  he  will  to  the  utmost  of  his  power  promote  its  honour  and  welfare ;  that 
ho  will  obey  its  magistrates ;  that  he  will  enter  into  no  leagues  with  its  ene- 
mies ;  that  he  will  reside  in  the  town  during  two  months  in  every  year,  or  for 
a  longer  time,  if  required  by  the  magistrates.  The  community,  on  the  other 
hand,  take  him,  his  family,  and  friends,  under  their  protection,  and  engage  to 
defend  him  against  every  enemy.  Fr.  Ant.  Zacharias  Anectoda  medii  evi. 
Aug.  Taur.  1755.  fel.  p.  66.  This  privilege  was  deemed  so  important,  that  not 
only  laymen,  but  ecclesiastics  of  the  highest  rank,  condescended  to  be  adopted 
as  members  of  the  great  commanities,  in  hopes  of  enioyixig  the  safety  and  dig- 
nity which  thst  condition  conferred.  Murat.  ibid.  l79.  Siefore  the  institution 
of  communities,  persons  of  noble  birth  had  no  other  residence  but  their  castles. 
They  kept  their  petty  courts  there ;  and  the  cities  were  deserted,  having  hardly 
any  inhabitants  but  slaves,  or  persons  of  low  condition.  But  in  consequence 
of  the  practice  which  I  have  mentioned,  cities  not  only  became  more  populous, 
but  were  filled  with  inhabitants  of  better  rank,  and  a  custom  which  still  sub- 
sists in  Italy  was  then  introduced,  that  all  families  of  distinction  reside  more 
constantly  in  the  great  towns,  than  is  usual  in  other  parts  of  Europe.  As  cities 
acquired  new  consideration  and  dignity  by  the  accession  of  sach  citizens,  thej 
became  more  solicitous  to  preserve  their  liberty  and  independenoe.  '  The  em- 
perors, as  sovereigns,  had  anciently  a  palace  in  almost  every  great  city  of  Italy; 
when  they  visited  that  country  they  were  accustomed  to  resi<w  in  these  palaces, 
and  the  troops  which  accompanied  them  were  quartered  in  the  houses  of  the 
ciUiens.  This  the  citizens  deemed  both  ignominious  and  dangerous.  Thej 
eould  not  help  considering  it  as  receiving  a  master  and  an  enemy  within  their 
walls.  They  laboured,  therefore  to  get  free  of  this  subjection.  Some  cities 
IpravaUed  on  the  emperors  to  engage  that  they  would  never  enter  their  gatea, 
M  take  up  their  reudence  without  tht  walla :  CharU  Hen.  IV.  Mmi.  ib.  p. 
V0L.IL--66 
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24.  Others  obUined  th«  imperial  license  to  poll  down  the  palace  ntaated 
within  their  liberties,  on  condition  that,  they  would  build  another  in  the  suburbs 
for  the  occasional  reception  of  the  Emperor.  Chart.  Hen.  IV.  Murat.  ib.  p.  35. 
These  various  encroachments  of  the  Italian  cities  alarmed  the  emperors,  and 
put  them  on  schemes  for  re-establishing  the  imperial  jurisdiction  over  them  on 
its  ancient  footing.  Frederick  Barbarossa  encaged  in  this  enterprise  with  great 
ardour.  The  free  cities  of  Italy  joined  together  in  a  general  league,  and  stood 
on  their  defence :  and  after  a  long  contest,  carried  on  with  alternate  success,  a 
solemn  treaty  of  peaoe  was  concluded  at  Constance,  A.  D.  1183,  by  which  all 
the  privileges  and  immunities  granted  by  former  emperors  to  the  principal  cities 
in  Italy  were  confirmed  and  ratified.  Murat.  Dissert.  ZLVHI.  This  treaty  of 
Constance  was  considered  as  such  an  important  article  in  the  juriqtrudence  of 
the  middle  tif^n^  that  it  is  usually  published  together  with  the  Libri  Feudomm 
at  the  end  or  the  Corpus  Juris  Civilis.  The  treaty  secured  privileges  of  great 
importance  to  the  conifederate  cities,  and  though  it  reserved  a  considerable  de- 
gree of  authority  and  jurisdiction  to  the  empire,  yet  the  cities  persevered  with 
such  vigour  in  their  efforts  in  order  to  extend  their  immunities,  and  the  con- 
junctures in  which  they  made  them  were  so  favourable,  that,  before  the  con- 
clusion of  the  thirteenth  century,  most  of  the  great  cities  in  Italy  had  shaken 
off  all  marks  of  subjection  to  the  empire,  and  were  become  independent  sove- 
reign republics.  It  is  not  requisite  that  I  should  trace  the  various  steps  by  which 
they  advanced  to  tlus  high  degree  of  power  so  fatal  to  the  empire,  and  so 
beneficial  to  the  cause  of  liberty  in  Italy.  Muratori,  with  his  usuial  industry, 
has  collected  many  original  papers  which  illustrate  this  curious  and  little  known 
part  of  historv.  Murat.  Antiq.  Ital.  Dissert.  L.  See  also  Jo.  Bapt.  Villanova 
Hist.  Laudis  Pompeii  sive  Lodi,  in  Grav.  Thes.  Antiquit.  Ital.  vol.  iii.  p.  888. 
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Long  before  the  institution  of  communities  in  France,  charters  of  immunity 
or  franchise  were  granted  to  some  towns  and  villages  by  the  lords  on  whom 
they  depended.  But  these  are  very  different  from  such  as  became  common  in 
the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries.  They  did  not  erect  these  towns  into 
corporations ;  they  did  not  establish  a  municipal  government ;  they  did  not 
grant  them  the  privilege  of  bearing  arms.  They  contained  nothing  more  than 
a  manumission  of  the  inhabitants  from  the  yoke  of  servitude ;  an  exemption 
fiwm  certain  services  which  were  oppressive  and  ignominious ;  and  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  fixed  tax  or  rent  which  the  citizens  were  to  pay  to  their  lord  in 
place  of  impositions  which  he  could  formerly  lay  upon  them  at  pleasure.  Two 
charters  of  this  kind  to  two  villages  in  the  county  of  Rousillon,  one  in  A.  D. 
974,  the  other  in  A.  D.  1025,  are  still  extant.  Petr.  de  Maroa,  Jtforca,  sive 
Limes  Hispanicus,  App.  p.  9()9.  1038.  Such  concessions,  it  is  probable,  were 
not  unknown  in  other  parts  of  Europe,  and  may  be  considered  as  a  step 
towards  the  more  extensive  privileges  conferred  by  Louis  le  Gros,  on  the 
towns  within  his  domains.  The  communities  in  France  never  aspired  to  the 
same  independence  with  those  in  Italy.  They  acquired  new  privileges  and 
immunities,  but  the  right  of  sovereignty  remained  entire  to  the  king  or  baroa 
within  whose  territories  the  respective  cities  were  situated,  and  fi-om  whom  they 
received  the  charter  of  their  freedom.  A  great  number  of  these  charters, 
granted  both  by  the  kings  of  Franco,  and  by  their  great  vassals,  are  published 
by  M.  D'Aohery  in  his  Spicelegium,  and  many  are  found  in  the  collection  of 
the  Ordoanances  des  Rois  de  France.  These  convey  a  very  striking  representa- 
tion of  the  wretched  condition  of  cities  previous  to  the  institution  of  commu- 
nities, when  they  were  subject  to  the  judges  appointed  by  the  superior  lords  of 
whom  they  held,  and  who  had  scarcely  any  other  law  but  their  wUl.  Each 
concession  in  these  charters  must  be  considered  as  a  grant  of  some  new  privi- 
lege which  the  people  did  not  formerly  enjoy,  and  each  regulation  as  a  method 
of  redressing  some  grievance  under  which  the  inhabitants  of  cities  formerlj 
laboured.  The  charters  of  communities  contain  likewise  the  first  expedients 
employed  for  the  introduction  of  equal  laws  and  regular  government.  On 
both  Uieae  accounts  they  merit  particular  attention,  and  therefore,  insteaid  of 
referring  my  readers  to  Uie  many  bulky  volumes  in  which  they  are  scattered,  I 
ahall  give  them  a  view  of  some  of  the  most  important  artioles  in  these  cha;r* 
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ton,  ranged  under  two  general  headf .    I.  Siuh  ae  respect  personal  aafety.    IL 
Such  as  respect  the  security  of  property. 

J.  Daring  that  state  of  turbulence  and  disorder  whidi  the  corruption  of  the 
feudal  government  introduced  into  Europe,  personal  safety  was  the  first  and 
great  object  of  every  individual ;  and,  as  the  great  military  barons  alone  were 
able  to  give  sufficient  protection  to  their  vassals,  this  was  one  great  source  of 
their  power  and  authority.  But,  by  the  institution  of  communities,  effectual 
provision  was  made  for  the  safety  of  individuab,  independent  of  the  nobles. 
For,  1.  The  fundamental  article  in  every  charter  was,  that  all  the  members  of 
the  community,  bound  themselves  by  an  oath  to  assist,  defend,  and  stand  by 
each  other  against  all  aggressors,  and  that  they  should  not  suffer  any  person 
to  injure,  distress,  or  molest  any  of  their  fellow  citizens.  D'Acher.  Spicel.  z. 
642.  zi.  341,  &c. — 2,  Whoever  resided  in  any  town  which  was  made  free,  was 
obliged,  under  a  severe  penalty,  to  accede  to  the  community,  and  to  take  part 
in  the  mutual  defence  of  its  members.  D'Acher.  Spio.  zi.  344.-3.  The  com- 
munities had  the  privilege  of  carrying  arms ;  of  making  war  on  their  private 
enemies ;  and  of  ezecuting  by  military  force  any  sentence  which  their  magis- 
trates pronounoed.  D'Ach.  Spicel.  z.  643, 644.  zi.  343.-4.  The  practice  of 
making  satisfaction  by  a  pecuniary  compensation  for  murder,  assault,  or  other 
acts  of  violence,  most  inconsistent  with  the  order  of  society  and  the  safety  of 
individuab  was  abolished ;  and  such  as  committed  these  crimes  were  punished 
capitally,  or  with  rigour  adequate  to  their  guilt.  D'Ach.  zi.  362.  Mirai  Opera 
Dijplomatica,  i.  292. — 5.  No  member  of  a  community  was  bound  to  justify  or 
defend  himself  by  battle  or  combat ;  but,  if  he  was  charged  with  any  crime,  he 
could  be  convicted  only  by  the  evidence  of  witnesses,  and  the  regular  course  of 
legal  proceedings.  Mireus,  ibid.  D*Ach.  zi.  376.  349.  Ordon.  torn.  iii.  266. — 6. 
If  any  man  suspected  himself  to  be  in  danger  from  the  malice  or  enmity  of 
another,  upon  making  oath  to  that  effect  before  a  magistrate,  the  person  sus- 
pected was  bound  under  a  severe  penalty  to  give  surety  for  his  peaceable  behaviour. 
D'Ach.  zi.  346.  This  is  the  same  species  of  security  which  is  still  known  in 
Scotland  under  the  name  of  Lawbvrnvfs,  In  France,  it  was  first  introduced 
among  the  inhabitants  of  communities,  and  having  been  found  to  contribute 
considerably  towards  personal  safety,  it  was  eztended  to  all  the  other  members 
of  society.  Establissemens  de  St.  Louis,  liv.  i.  cap.  28.  ap.  Du  Cange  Vie  de 
St.  Louis,  p.  15. 

11.  The  provisions  in  the  charters  of  communities  concerning  the  security  of 
property,  are  not  less  considerable  than  those  respectiDg  personal  safety.  By 
the  ancient  law  of  France,  no  person  could  be  arrested  or  confined  in  prison  on 
account  of  any  private  debt.  Ordon.  dee  Rois  de  France,  tom.  i.  p.  72 — 80.  If 
any  person  was  arrested  upon  any  pretezt,  it  was  lawful  to  rescue  him  out  of  the  . 
hands  of  the  officers  who  had  seized  him.  Ordon.  iii.  p.  17.  Freedom  from  arrest 
on  account  of  debt  seems  likewise  to  have  been  enjoyed  in  other  countries. 
Gudenus  Sylloge  Diplom.  473.  In  society,  while  it  remained  in  its  rudest 
and  most  simple  form,  debt  seems  to  have  been  considered  as  an  obligation 
merely  personal.  Men  had  made  some  progress  towards  refinement,  before 
creditors  acquired  a  right  of  seizing  the  property  of  their  debtors  in  order  to 
recover  payment.  The  ezpedients  for  this  purpose  were  all  introduced 
originally  in  communities,  and  we  can  trace  the  gntdual  progress  of  them.  1. 
The  simplest  and  most  obvious  species  of  security  was,  thst  the  person  who 
sold  any  commodity  should  receive  a  pledge  from  him  who  bought  it,  which  he 
restored  upon  receiving  payment.  Of  this  custom  there  are  vestiges  in  several 
charters  of  community.  D'Ach.  iz.  185.  zi.  377. — t.  When  no  pledge  wa» 
given,  and  the  debtor  became  refractory  or  insolvent,  the  creditor  was  idlowed 
to  seize  his  effects  with  a  strong  hand,  and  by  his  private  authority;  the 
eitizens  of  Paris  are  warranted  by  the  royal  mandate ;  **ut  ubicumque,  et  quo- 
eumque  mode  poterunt,  tantum  capiant,  undo  pecuniam  sibi  debitam  integre  et 
plenarie  habeant,  et  inde  sibi  invicem  adjutores  ezistant."  Ordon.  &c.  tom.  i. 
p.  6.  This  rude  practice,  suitable  only  to  the  violence  of  that  which  has  been 
called  a  state  of  nature,  was  tolerated  longer  than  one  can  conceive  to  be  possi- 
ble in  any  society  where  laws  and  order  were  at  all  known.  The  ordonnance 
authorizing  it  was  issued,  A.  D.  1134:  and  that  which  corrects  the  law,  and 
prohibits  creditors  from  seizing  the  effects  of  Iheir  debtors,  unless  by  a  warrant 
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from  a  magiBtrate,  and  under  his  inipection,  was  not  puUished  until  tiie  jear 
1351.  Ordon.  torn.  ii.  p.  438.  It  is  probable,  however,  that  men  were  tanglit, 
by  observing  the  disorders  which  the  former  mode  of  proceedings  occasioned,  to 
correct  it  in  practice  long  before  a  remedy  was  provided  by  a  law  to  that  effect. 
Every  discerning  reader  will  apply  this  observation  to  many  other  customs  and 
practices  which  1  have  mentioned.  New  customs  sre  not  always  to  be  ascribed 
to  the  laws  which  authorize  them.  Those  statutes  only  give  a  legal  sanction  to 
such  things  as  the  experience  of  mankind  has  previously  found  to  be  proper 
and  beneficial. — 3.  As  soon  as  the  interposition  of  the  magistrate  becajoa 
requisite,  regular  provision  was  made  for  attaching  or  distraining  the  moveable 
effects  of  a  debtor ;  and  if  his  moveable  were  not  sufficient  to  discharge  the 
debt,  his  immoveable  property,  or  estate  in  land,  was  liable  to  the  same  distress, 
and  was  sold  for  the  benefit  of  his  creditor.  D'Ack.  ix.  p.  184, 185.  xi.  p.  348 
->-380.  As  this  regulation  afforded  the  most  complete  security  to  the  creditor, 
it  was  considered  as  so  severe,  that  humanity  pointed  out  several  limitations 
in  the  execution  of  it.  Creditors  were  prohibited  from  seizing  the  wearing 
apparel  of  their  debtors,  their  beds,  the  door  of  their  house,  their  instruments  of 
husbandrv,  &c.  D'Ach.  ix.  184.  xi.  377.  Upon  the  same  principles,  when  the 
power  of  distraining  effects  became  more  general,  the  horse  and  arms  of  a 
gentleman  could  not  be  seized.  D'Ach.  ix.  185.  As  hunting  was  the  favourite 
amusement  of  martial  nobles,  the  emperor  Lodovicus  Pins  prohibited  the  seix* 
ing  of  a  hawk,  on  account  of  any  composition  or  debt.  Capitul.  lib.  iv.  sect.  21. 
But  if  the  debtor  had  no  other  moveables,  even  these  privileged  articles  might 
be  seized.— 4.  In  order  to  render  the  security  of  property  complete  within  a 
community,  every  person  who  was  admitted  a  member  of  it,  was  obliged  to 
buy  or  buUd  a  house,  or  to  purchase  lands  within  its  precincts,  or  at  least  to 
bring  into  the  town  a  considerable  portion  of  his  moveables,  per  mat  jwHeiari 
potsit^  n  quid  forte  in  eum  quereia  ecenerii,  D*Ach.  xi.  3S6.  Ordon.  L  367. 
Libertates  S.  Georgii  de  Esperanchia.  Hist,  de  Dauphind,  tom.  L  p.  26. — 5. 
That  security  might  be  as  perfect  as  possible,  in  some  towns,  the  members  of 
the  commumty  seem  to  have  been  bound  for  each  other.  D^Acfa.  x.  644.-6.  All 
questions  with  respect  to  property  were  tried  within  the  community,  by  magis* 
trates  and  judges  whom  the  citizens  elected  of  appointed.  Their  decisions  were 
more  equal  and  fixed  than  the^  sentences  which  depended  on  the  capricious  and 
arbitrary  will  of  a  baron,  who  thought  himself  superior  to  all  laws.  D^Ach.  z. 
644. 646.  xi.  344.  et  passim.  Ordon.  iii.  204. — 7.  No  member  of  a  community 
could  be  burdened  by  any  arbitrary  tax;  for  the  superior  lord  who  granted  tho 
charter  of  coqamunity,  accepted  of  a  fixed  census  or  duty  in  lieu  of  all  demands. 
Ordon.  torn.  iii.  204.  Libertates  de  Calma  Hist,  de  Dauphind,  tom.  i.  p. 
19.  Libert.  St.  Georgii  de  Esperanchia.  ibid.  p.  26.  Nor  could  the  membecp 
of  a  community  be  distressed  by  an  unequal  imposition  of  the  sum  to  be  levied 
on  the  community.  Regulations  are  inserted  in  the  oharteis  of  some  comma- 
nities,  concerning  the  method  of  determining  the  quota  of  any  tax  to  be  levied 
on  each  inhabitant.  D^Ach.  xi.  350. 365.  St.  Louis  published  an  ordonnanoe 
concerning  this  mattjer  which  extended  to  all  the  communities.  Ordon.  tom.  i. 
186.  These  regulations  are  extremely  favourable  to  liberty,  as  they  vest  thti 
power  of  proportioning  the  taxes  in  a  certain  number  of  citizens  choeen  out  of 
each  paririi,  who  were. bound  by  solemn  oath  to  decide  according  to  justice—- 
That  the  more  perfect  security  of  property  was  one  great  object  of  those  who 
instituted  communities,  we  learn,  not  only  from  the  nature  of  the  thing,  bat 
from  the  express  words  of  several  charters,  of  which  I  shall  only  mention  that 
granted  by  Alienor  queen  of  England  and  dutchess  of  Guienne,  to  the  com* 
munity  of  Poitiers,  ^ut  sua  propria  melius  defendere  possint,  et  magis  Integra 
custodire.*'  Du  Cange,  voc.  CommunitL,  v.  ii.  p.  863. — Such  are  some  of  Die 
capital  regulations  established  in  communities  during  the  twelfth  and  thii^ 
teenth  centuries.  These  may  be  considered  as  the  first  expedients  for  the  re* 
establishment  of  law  and  order,  and  contpbuted  greatly  to  introduce  regular 
government  among  all  the  members  of  society.  As  soon  as  communities  wer* 
instituted,  high  sentiments  of  liberty  began  to  manifest  themselves.  Whoa  ' 
Humbert  lord  of  Beaujen,  upon  granting  a  charter  of  community  to  the  town  oT 
Belleville,  exacted  of  the  inhabitants  an  oath  of  fidelity  to  himself  and  Bttccei». 
«!■•  they  ftipalated  on  their  part,  that  he  ihould  swear  to  maintain  thair 
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franchiflei  and  liberties;  and  for  their  greater  aecuritj,  thej  obliged  him  to 
bring  twenty  gentlemen  to  take  the  tame  oath,  and  to  be  bound  together 
with  him.  D'Ach.  iz.  183.  In  tho  same  manner  the  lord  of  Moriens  in  Daii« 
phind  produced  a  certain  nomber  of  pervone  u  hie  eoretiee  for  the  obBervation 
of  the  articles  contained  in  the  charter  of  community  to  that  town.  These 
were  boand  to  surrender  themselves  prisoners  to  the  inhabitants  of  Moriens,  if 
their  liege  lord  should  riolate  any  of  their  franchises,  and  they  promiMd  to 
remain  in  custody  until  he  should  grant  the  members  of  the  community 
redress.  Hist,  de  Dauphin^,  torn.  i.  p.  17.  If  the  mayor  or  chief  magistrate  of 
a  town  did  any  injury  to  a  citixen,  he  was  obliged  to  give  security  for  his 
appearance  in  judgment  in  the  same  manner  as  a  private  person  ;  and  if  cast, 
was  liable  to  the  same  penalty.  D'Ach.  ix.  183.  These  are  ideas  of  equality 
uncommon  in  the  feudal  times.  Communities  were  so  favourable  to  freedom, 
that  they  were  distinguished  by  the  name  of  lAbertatet,  Du  Cange,  v.  ii.  p. 
863.  They  were  at  fot  extremely  odious  to  the  nobles,  who  foresaw  what  a 
check  they  must  prove  to  their  power  and  domination.  Guibert  abbot  of 
Nogent  calls  them  execrable  inventions,  by  ii^hich,  contrary  to  law  and  justice, 
slaves  withdrew  themselves  from  that  obedience  which  they  owed  to  their 
maaters.  Du  Cange,  ib.  862.  The  zeal  with  which  some  of  the  nobles  and 
powerful  ecclesiastics  opposed  the  establishment  of  communities,  and  endea- 
voured to  circumscribe  their  privileges,  was  extraordinary.  A  striking  instance 
of  this  occurs  in  the  contest  between  the  archbishop  of  Reims,  and  the  inhabit- 
ants of  that  community.  It  was  the  chief  business  of  every  archbishop, 
during  a  considerable  time,  to  abridge  the  rights  and  jurisdiction  of  the  com- 
munity ;  and  the  great  object  of  the  citizens,  especially  when  the  see  wa» 
vacant,  to  maintain,  to  recover,  and  to  extend  their  own  jurisdiction.  Histoiie 
civile  et  politique  de  la  Ville  de  Reims,  par  M.  Anquetil,  tom.  i.  p.  287,  &;c. 

The  observations  which  I  have  made  concerning  the  low  state  of  cities,  and  the 
condition  of  their  inhabitants,  are  confirmed  by  innumerable  passages  in  the 
historians  and  laws  of  the  middle  ages.  It  is  not  improbable,  however,  that 
some  cities  of  the  first  order  were  m  a  better  state,  and  enjoyed  a  superior 
degree  of  liberty.  Under  the  Roman  government,  the  municipal  government 
established  in  cities  was  extremely  favourable  to  liberty.  The  jurisdiction  of  the 
senate  in  each  corporation,  and  the  privileges  of  the  citizens,  were  both  extensive. 
There  is  reason  to  believe,  that  some  of  the  greater  cities  which  escaped  the 
destructive  rage  of  the  barbarous  nations  still  retained  their  ancient  form  of 
govornment,  at  least  in  a  great  measure.  They  were  governed  by  a  council  of 
citizens,  and  by  magistrates  whom  they  themselves  elected.  Very  strong  pre- 
sumptions in  ravour  of  this  opinion  are  produced  by  M.  PAbbe  De  Bos,  Hist. 
Crit.  de  la  Mon.  Franc,  tom.  i.  p.  18,  &c.  tom.  ii.  p.  524.  edit.  1742.  It  appears 
from  some  of  the  charters  of  community  to  cities,  granted  in  the  twelfth  and 
thirteenth  centuries,  that  these  only  confirm  the  privileges  possessed  by  the  in- 
habitants previous  to  the  establishment  of  the  community.  D'Acher.  Spiceleg. 
vol.  xi.  p.  346.  Other  cities  claimed  their  privileges,  as  having  possessed  them 
without  interruption  from  the  times  of  the  Romans.  Hist.  Crit.  de  la  Mon. 
Franc,  tom.  ii.  p.  333.  But  the  number  of  cities  which  enjoyed  such  immuni- 
ties was  BO  small,  as  hardly  in  any  degree  to  diminish  the  force  of  mj  con 
elusions  in  the  text. 

Note  [17].  Page  21. 

Haviro  giyon  a  full  account  of  the  establishment  as  well  as  effects  of  com- 
munities in  Italy  and  France,  it  will  be  necessary  to  inquire  with  some  attention 
into  the  progress  of  cities  and  municipal  government  in  Germany.  The  ancient 
Germans  had  no  cities.  Even  in  their  hamlets  or  villages,  they  did  not  build 
their  houses  contiguous  to  each  other.  Tac.  de  Mor.  Germ.  cap.  16.  They 
considered  it  as  a  badge  of  servitude  to  be  obliged  to  dwell  in  a  city  surrounded 
with  walls.  When  one  of  their  tribes  had  shaken  off  the  Roman  yoke,  their 
countiymen  required  of  them,  as  an  evidence  of  their  having  recovered  liberty, 
to  demolish  the  walls  of  a  town  which  the  Romans  had  buut  in  their  country. 
£ven  the  fiercest  animals,  said  they,  lose  their  spirit  and  courage  when  they 
are  confined.  Tac.  Histor.  lib.  iv.  c.  64.  The  Romans  built  several  cities  of 
iiote  on  the  banks  of  the  Rhine.    But  in  all  the  rast  cMmtries  from  that  river 
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to  the  coasts  of  the  Baltic,  thore  was  hardljr  one  city  previous  to  the  ointh 
century  of  the  Christian  era.    Coniingius  Ezercitatio  de  Urbibus  Germanissi 
Oper.  Toi.  i.  t  25.  27.  31,  &c.    Heineccius  differs  from  Conringius  with  respect 
to  this.    But  even,  after  allowing  to  his  arguments  and  authorities  their  utmost 
force,  they  prove  only,  that  there  were  a  few  places  in  those  extensive  regions 
on  which  some  historians  have  bestowed  the  name  of  towns.    Elem.  Jur.  Ger- 
man, lib.  i.  f  102.    Under  Charlemagne,  and  the  emperors  of  his  family,  as  the 
political  state  of  (rermany  began  to  improve,  several  cities  were  founded,  and 
men  became  accustomed  to  associate  and  to  live  together  in  one  place.    Char* 
lemagne  founded  two  archbishoprics  and  nine  bishoprics  in  the  most  considera* 
ble  towns  of  (rermany.     Aub.  Mirsi  Opera  Diplomatica,  vol.  i.  p.  16.    Hie 
successors  increased  the  number  of  these ;  and  as  bishops  fixed  their  residence 
in  the  chief  town  of  their  diocess,  and  performed  religious  functions  there,  that 
induced  many  people  to  settle  in  them.    Conring.  ibid,  i  48.     But  Henry  sur* 
named  the  Fowler,  who  began  bis  reign,  A.  D.  920,  must  be  considered  as  the 
great  founder  of  cities  in  Germany.    The  empire  was  at  that  time  infested  by 
the  incursions  of  the  Hungarians  and  other  barbarous  people.    In  order  to 
oppose  them,  Henry  encouraged  his  subjects  to  settle  in  cities  which  he  sur- 
rounded with  walls  strengthened  by  towers.    He  enjoined  or  persuaded  a  cer- 
tain proportion  of  the  nobility  to  fix  their  residence  in  the  towns,  and  thus 
rendered  the  condition  of  citizens  more  honourable  than  it  had  been  formerly. 
Wittikindus  Annal.  lib.  i.  ap.  Conring.  4  82.    From  this  period  the  number  of 
cities  continued  to  increase,  and  they  became  more  populous  and  more  wealthy. 
But  cities  in  Germany  were  still  destitute  of  municipal  liberty  or  jurisdiction. 
Such  of  them  as  were  situated  in  the  Imperial  demesnes  were  subject  to  the 
emperors.    Their  ComUa,  Jtfun,  and  other  judm  presided  in  them  and  dis- 
pensed justice.    Towns  situated  on  the  estate  of  a  baron,  were  part  of  his  fief^ 
and  he  or  his  officers  exercised  a  similar  jurisdiction  in  them.    Conring.  ibid,  i 
73,  74.    Heinec.  Elem.  Jur.  Germ.  lib.  i.  i  104.    The  Germans  borrowed  the 
institution  of  communities  from  the  Italians.    Knipschildius  Tractatus  Politico- 
Histor.  Jurid.  de  Civitatum  Imperialium  Juribus,  vol.  i.  lib.  i.  cap.  5.  No.  23. 
Frederick  Barbarossa  was  the  first  emperor  who,  from  the  same  political  con- 
sideration that  influenced  Louis  le  Gros,  multiplied  communities  in  order  to 
abridge  the  power  of  the  nobles.    Pfeffel  Abrog^  de  THistoiro  et  du  Droit 
Fublique  d'AUemagne,  4to.  p.  297.    From  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Fowler,  to 
the  time  when  the  German  cities  acquired  full  possession  of  their  immanities, 
various  circumstances  contributed  to  their  increase.    The  establishment  of 
bishoprics  (already  mentioned)  and  the  building  of  cathedrals  naturally  in- 
duced many  people  to  settle  near  the  chief  place  of  worship.    It  became  the 
custom  to  hold  councils  and  courts  of  judicature  of  every  kind,  eodesiasticsl 
as  well  as  civil,  in  cities.    In  the  eleventh  century,  many  slaves  were  enfran- 
ehised,  the  greater  part  of  whom  settled  in  cities.    Several  mines  were  dis- 
covered and  wrought  in  different  provinces,  which  drew  together  such  a  con- 
course of  people  as  gave  rise  to  several  cities,  and  increased  the  number  ot 
inhabitants  in  others.    Conring.  i  105.     The  cities  began  in  the  thirteenth 
century  to  form  leagues  for  their  mutual  defence,  and  Sir  repressing  the  dis- 
orders occasioned  by  the  private  wars  among  the  barons,  as  well  as  by  their 
exactions.    This  rendered  the  condition  of  the  inhabitants  of  cities  more  secure 
than  that  of  any  other  order  of  men,  and  allured  many  to  become  members  of 
their  communities.     Conring.  f  94.     There  were  inhabitants  of  three  difierent 
ranks  in  the  towns  of  (Germany :  the  nobles,  or  familie ;  the  citizens,  or  liberi ; 
and  the  artisans,  who  were  slaves,  or  homines  proprii.     Knipschild.  lib.  ii.  cap. 
29.  No.  13.    Henry  V.,  who  began  his  reign  A.  D.  1106,  enfranchised  the  slaves 
who  were  artisans  or  inhabitants  in  several  towns,  and  gave  them  the  rank  ot 
citizens  or  Uberi.     Pfeffel,  p.  254.    Knipsch.  lib.  ii.  c.  29.  No.  1 13. 1 19.    Though 
the  cities  in  Germanv  did  not  acquire  liberty  so  early  as  those  in  France,  they 
extended  their  privileges  much  farther.    All  the  imperial  and  free  cities,  the 
number  of  which  is  considerable,  acquired  the  full  right  of  being  inunediaie  : 
by  which  term,  in  the  Grerman  jurisprudence,  we  are  to  understand  that  they 
are  subject  to  the  empire  alone,  and  possess  within  their  own  precincts  all  the 
Hghts  of  complete  and  independent  sovereignty.    The  various  privileges  of 
the  Imperial  cities,  the  great  guardians  of  the  Grermanic  liberties,  are  enume- 
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ntod  by  Kniptchild.  lib.  U.  The  moat  imporUnt  articles  are  generally  known^ 
and  it  would  be  improper  to  enter  into  any  disquintion  concerning  minute 
particulars. 

Note  [18].  Page  21. 

Tbs  Spanish  historians  are  almost  entirely  silent  concerning  the  origin  and 
progress  of  communities  in  that  kinedom;  so  that  I  cannot  fix,  with  any  degree 
of  certainty,  the  time  and  manner  of  their  first  introduction  there.  It  appears, 
however,  from  Mahana,  vol.  ii.  p.  221.  fol.  Hagn,  1736,  that  in  the  year  1359, 
eighteen  cities  had  obtained  a  seat  in  the  Cortes  of  Castile.  From  the  account 
which  will  be  given  of  their  constitution  and  pretensions,  Sect.  III.  of  this 
volume,  it  appears  that  their  privileges  and  form  of  government  were  the  same 
with  those  of  the  other  feudal  corporations;  and  this,  as  well  as  the  perfect 
similarity  of  political  institutions  and  transactions  in  all  the  feudal  kingdoms^ 
may  lead  us  to  conclude  that  communities  were  there  introduced  in  the  same 
manner  and  probably  about  the  some  time,  as  in  the  other  nations  of  Europe. 
In  Arragon,  as  I  shall  have  occasion  to  observe  in  a  subsequent  note,  cities 
seem  early  to  have  acquired  extensive  inmiunities,  together  with  a  share  in  the 
legislature.  In  the  year  1118,  the  citizens  of  Saragossa  had  not  only  attained 
political  liberty,  but  they  were  declared  to  be  of  equal  rjuotk  with  the  nobles 
of  the  second  class ;  and  many  other  inmiunities,  unknown  to  persons  in  their 
rank  of  life  in  other  parts  of  £urope,  were  conferred  upon  them.  Zurita 
Annales  de  Arragon,  tom.  i.  p.  44.  In  England,  the  establishment  of  commu- 
nities or  corporations  was  posterior  to  the  conquest.  The  practice  was  bor^ 
rowed  from  France,  and  the  privileges  granted  by  the  crown  were  perfectly 
similar  to  those  which  I  have  enumerated,  but  as  this  part  of  history  is  well 
known  to  most  of  my  readers,  I  shall,  without  entering  into  any  critical  or 
minute  discussion,  refer  them  to  authors  who  have  fully  illustrated  this  inter- 
esting point  in  the  English  history.  Brady's  Treatise  of  Boroughs.  Madox 
Ftrma  Burgi,  cap.  i.  sect.  ix.  Hume's  History  of  England,  vol.  i.  append,  i. 
and  ii.  It  is  not  improbable  that  some  of  the  towns  in  England  were  formed 
into  corporations  under  the  Saxon  kings,  and  that  the  charters  granted  by  the 
kings  of  the  Norman  race  were  not  charters  of  enfranchisement  from  a  state 
of  riavery,  but  a  confirmation  of  privileges  which  they  already  enjoyed.  See  •  ,  / 
Lord  Lyttlelon's  History  of  Henry  II.  vol.  ii.  p.  317.  The  English  stities,  cXc4 /_ 
however,  were  very  inconsiderable  in  the  twelfLh  century.  A  clear  proof  of  / 
this  occurs  in  the  history  to  which  I  last  referred.  Fitzstephea,  a  contemporary 
author,  gives  a  dMcription  of  the  city  of  London  in  the  reign  of  Henry  U.,  and 
the  terms  in  which  he  speaks  of  its  trade,  its  wealth,  and  the  splendour  of  its 
inhabitants,  would  suggest  no  inadequate  idea  of  its  state  at  present,  when  it  is 
the  greatest  and  most  opulent  city  of  Europe.  But  all  ideas  of  grandeur  and 
magnificence  are  merely  comparative ;  and  every  description  of  them  in  gene- 
ral terms  is  very  apt  to  deceive.  It  appears  from  Peter  of  Blois,  archdeacon  of 
London,  who  flourished  in  the  same  reign,  and  who  had  good  opportunity  of 
being  well  informed,  that  this  city,  of  which  Fitzstephen  gives  such  a  pompous 
account,  contained  no  more  than  forty  thousand  inhabitants..  Ibid.  315, 316. 
The  other  cities  were  small  in  proportion,  and  were  not  in  a  condition  to  extort 
any  extensive  privileges.  That  the  constitution  of  the  boroughs  in  Scotland, 
in  many  circumstances,  resembled  that  of  the  towns  in  France  and  England,  is 
manifest  from  the  Leges  Burgorum,  annexed  to  the  Regiam  Majestatum. 

Note  [19.]  Paox  23. 

Soon  after  the  introduction  of  the  third  estate  into  the  national  council,  the 
spirit  of  liberty  which  that  excited  in  France  began  to  produce  conspicuous 
effects.  In  several  provinces  of  France,  the  nobility  and  communities  formed 
associations,  whereby  they  bound  themselves  to  de/end  their  rights  and  privi- 
leges against  the  formidable  and  arbitrarv  proceedings  of  the  king.  The  count 
de  BoulainvilUers  has  preserved  a  copy  oi  one  of  these  associations,  dated  in  the 
year  1314,  twelve  years  after  the  admission  of  the  deputies  from  towns  into  the 
States  General.  Histoire  de  Tancien  Gouvernement  de  la  France,  torn.  ii.  p. 
94.  The  vigour  with  which  the  people  asserted  and  prepared  to  maintain  their 
rights,  obliged  their  sovereigns  to  respect  them.    Six  years  after  this  associa*- 
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lion,  Philip  the  Long  iwned  a  writ  of  lummoiM  to  the  commnmty  of  Narboone 
in  the  following  terms :  ^  Philip,  by  the  grace,  &c.  to  our  weli-beloTod,  &e» 
As  we  desire  with  all  our  heart,  and  above  all  other  things,  to  govern  oui  kingdom 
and  people  in  peace  and  tranquillity,  by  the  help  of  Grod ;  and  to  reform  our  said 
kingdom  in  so  far  as  it  stands  in  need  thereof,  for  the  public  good,  and  for  the 
benefit  of  our  subjects,  who  in  times  past  have  been  aggrieved .  and  opproased 
in  divers  manners  by  the  malice  of  sundry  persons,  as  we  have  learned  by 
common  report,  as  well  as  by  the  information  of  good  men  worthy  of  crodit* 
and  we  having  determined  in  our  counsel  which  wo  have  callsd  to  meet  in  our 
good  city,  &c.  to  give  redress  to  the  utmost  of  our  power,  by  all  ways  and 
means  possible,  according  to  reason  and  justice,  and  willing  that  this  should  be 
done  with  solemnity  and  deliberation  by  the  advice  of  the  prelates,  barons,  and 
good  towns  of  our  realm,  and  particularlv  of  you,  and  that  it  should  be  trans- 
acted agreeably  to  the  will  of  God,  and  for  the  good  of  our  people,  therefore 
wo  command,'*  &c.  Mably,  Observat.  ii.  App.  p.  386.  I  shall  allow  these  to 
be  only  the  formal  words  of  a  public  and  legal  style;  but  the  ideas  are  singular^ 
and  much  more  liberal  and  enlarged  than  one  could  expect  in  that  age.  A 
popular  monarch  of  Great  Britain  could  hardly  addrass  himself  to  parliament, 
m  terms  more  favourable  to  public  liberty.  There  oooun  in  the  history  of 
France,  a  striking  instance  of  the  progress  which  the  principles  of  liberty  had 
made  in  that  kingdom,  and  of  the  influence  which  the  deputies  of  towns  had 
acquired  in  the  States  General.  During  the  calamities  in  which  the  war  with 
England,  and  the  captivity  of  King  John,  had  involved  France,  the  States 
General  made  a  bold  effort  to  extend  their  own  privileges  and  jniiadiction. 
The  regulations  established  by  the  Stales,  held  A.  D.  1355,  concerning  the  mode 
of  levying  taxes,  the  administration  of  which  they  vested  not  in  the  crowns 
but  in  commissioners  appointed  by  the  States;  concerning  the  coining  of 
raone/;  concerning  the  redress  of  the  grievance  of  purveyance  ;  concerning  the 
regular  administration  of  Justice ;  are  much  more  suitable  to  the  genius  of  a 
republican  government  than  that  of  a  feudal  monarchy.  This  curious  statute 
is  published,  Ordon.  torn.  iii.  p.  19.  Such  as  have  not  an  opportunity  to  eon- 
suit  that  large  collection,  will  find  an  abridgment  of  it  in  Hist,  de  France  par 
Villaret,  tom.  ix.  130,  or  in  Histoire  de  Boulainv.  tom.  ii.  p.  213.  The  French 
historians  represent  the  bishop  of  Laon,  and  Marcel  provost  of  the  merchants 
of  Paris,  who  had  the  chief  direction  of  this  assembly,  as  seditious  tribunes, 
violent,  interested,  ambitious,  and  aiming  at  innovations  subversive  of  the  oon« 
stitution  and  government  of  their  country.  That  may  have  been  the  case, 
but  these  men  possessed  the  confidence  of  the  people ;  and  the  measuree  whioh 
they  proposed  as  the  most  popular  and  acceptable,  as  well  as  most  likely  to 
increase  their  own  influence,  plainly  prove  that  the  spirit  of  liberty  had  spread 
wonderfully,  and  that  the  ideas  which  then  prevailed  in  France  concerning 

fovemment  were  extremely  liberal.  The  States  General  held  at  Paris,  A.  D. 
355,  consisted  of  about  eight  hundred  members,  and  above  one  half  of  these 
were  deputies  from  towns.  M.  Secousse  ProfF.  a  Ordon.  tom.  iii.  p.  48.  It 
appears  that  in  all  the  diflerent  assemblies  of  the  States,  held  during  the  reigm 
of  John,  the  representatives  of  towns  had  great  influence,  and  in  wery  respect 
the  third  state  was  considered  as  co-ordinate  and  equal  to  either  of  the  other  two* 
Ibid,  passim.  These  spirited  efforts  were  made  in  France  long  before  the  House 
of  Commons  in  England  acquired  any  considerable  influence  In  the  Legisla- 
tura.  As  the  feudal  system  was  carried  to  its  utmost  height  in  France  sooner 
than  in  England,  so  it  bejE^an  to  decline  sooner  in  the  former  than  in  the  latter 
kingdom.  In  England,  almost  all  attempts  to  establish  or  to  extend  the  liberty 
of  the  people  have  been  successful ;  in  France  they  have  proved  nnfbrtunatew 
What  were  the  accidental  events  or  political  causes  which  occasioned  this  difler* 
ence,  it  is  not  my  present  business  to  inquire. 

NoT£  [20.]  Paob  24. 

Iif  a  former  Note,  No.  8, 1  have  inquired  into  the  condition  of  that  part  of 
the  people  which  was  employed  in  agriculture,  and  have  represented  the  various 
hardships  and  calamities  of  their  situation.  When  chartera  of  liberty  or 
manumission  were  granted  to  such  persons,  they  contained  four  concessions 
corresponding  to  the  four  capital  grievances  to  which  men  in  a  state  of  serri 
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^     tihto  tn  miliieet    1.  The  right  of  duponng  of  their  penoof  by  tale  or  gnmt 
*     was  relinqiiiuied.    SL  Power  wu  given  to  them  of  conveying  their  property 
^t>    and  e^cti  by  will  or  any  otlier  legal  deed.    Or  if  they  happened  to  die  intM* 
tate,  it  was  provided  that  their  property  should  go  to  their  lawful  heirs  in  the 
same  manner  as  the  property  of  other  persons.    3.  The  services  and  taxes 
which  they  owed  to  their  superior  or  liege  lord  which  were  formerly  arbitraiy 
and  imposed  at  pleasure,  are  precisely  ascertained.    4.  They  are  allowed  the 
privilege  of  marrying  aocording  to  their  own  inclination ;  formerly  they  coulo 
contract  no  marriage  without  Uieir  lord's  permission,  and  with  no  person  but 
one  of  his  slaves.    All  these  particulars  are  found  united  in  the  charter  granted 
HabiUtoribus  Montis  Britonis,  A.  D.  1376.     Hist  de  Da1^»hin^  torn.  I  p.  81. 
Many  circumstances  concurred  with  those  which  I  have  mentioned  in  the  text  in 
procuring  them  deliverance  from  that  wretched  state.    The  gentle  spirit  of  the 
Christian  religion;  the  doctrines  which  it  teaches,  concerning  the  original 
equality  of  mankiud ;  its  tenets  with  respect  to  the  divine  government,  and  the 
impartial  eye  with  which  the  Almighty  regards  men  of  every  condition,  and 
admits  thorn  to  a  participation  of  his  benefits,  are  all  incons^itent  with  servi- 
tude.   But  in  this,  as  in  many  other  instances,  considerations  of  interest,  and 
the  maxims  of  false  policy,  led  men  to  a  conduct  inconsistent  with  their  princi« 
pies.    They  were  so  sensible,  however,  of  this  inconsistency,  that  to  set  their 
fellow  Christians  at  liberty  from  servitude  was  deemed  an  act  of  piety  highly 
meritorious  and  acoeptable  to  Heaven.    The  humane  spirit  of  the  Christian 
religion  struggled  long  with  the  maxims  and  jnannera  of  the  world,  and  con- 
tributed more  than  any  other  circumstance  to  introduce  the  practice  of  manu- 
mission.'   When  pope  Gregory  the  Groat,  who  flourished  towards  the  end  of 
the  sixth  century,  granted  liberty  to  some  of  his  slaves,  he  gives  this  reason 
for  it,  ^  Cum  Redomptor  noster,  totius  conditor  nature,  ad  hoe  prc^itiatus 
humanam  camem  veiuerit  assumere,  ut  divinitatis  sue  gratia,  dirempto  ^quo 
tenebamur  captivi)  vinculo,  pristinn  nos  restitueret  libertati;  salubriter  agii'v, 
•i  homines,  qnos  ab  initio  Uberos  natura  protulit,  et  jus  gentium  iugo  sub^- 
tuit  servitutis,  ia  ea,  qua  nati  fuerant,  mannmittentis  beneficio,  Ubertati  red- 
dantur."    Gregor.  Magn.  ap.  Potgiess.  lib.  iv.  c.  i.  sect.  3.    Several  laws  or 
eharters  founded  on  reasons  simuar  to  this,  are  produced  by  the  same  author. 
Aocordiogly,  a  great  part  of  the  eharten  of  manumission,  previous  to  the  reign 
of  Louis  X.  are  granted  pro  amore  I>ei,  pro  remedio  anime,  et  pro  meroede 
anime.    Murat.  Antiq.  Ital.  vol.  i.  p.  849,  850.    Du  Cange,  voc.  Manumisno. 
The  formalitv  of  manumission  was  executed  in  a  church,  as  a  religions 
solemnity.    The  person  to  be  set  free  was  led  round  the  great  altar  with  a 
toreh  in  his  hand,  he  took  hold  of  the  horns  of  the  altar,  and  there  the  solemn 
words  conferring  liberty  were  pronounced.    Du  Cangn,  ib.  vol.  iv.  p.  467. 

I  shall  transcribe  a  part  of  a  charter  of  manumission  grented,  A.  D.  1056 1 
both  as  it  contains  a  full  account  of  the  ceremonies  used  in  this  form  of  manu- 
mission, and  as  a  speotmen  of  the  imperfect  knowledge  of  the  Latin  tongue  in 
that  barbarous  age.  It  is  granted  by  Wllla  the  widow  of  Hugo  the  Duke  and 
Marquis,  in  ikvour  of  Clanza,  one  of  her  slaves.  ^  £t  ideo  nos  Domine  Wille 
indite  cometisse    libera  et  absolve  te  Cleriza  filia  Uberto-— pro  timore  omni- 

Ktentis  Dei,  et  remedio  luminarie  anime  bone  memorie  quondam  supra  ecripto 
>mini  Ugo  gloriosissimo,  ut  quando  ilium  Dominus  de  hae  vita  tnigrare^ 
jusserit,  pars  iniqua  non  abeat  potestatem  ullam,  sed  anguelns  Domini  nostri 
Jesu  Christi  colocaro  dignitur  ilium  inter  sanctos  dilectos  sues;  et  beatus 
Petrus  prindps  apostolorum,  qui  habed  potestatem  omnium  animarum  ligandi 
et  absolvendi,  ut  ipei  abeolvat  anime  ejus  de  peccatis  sui,  et  aperiad  ilium  janua 
paradisi ;  pro  eadem  vero  rationi,  in  raano  mite  te  Benzo  presbitsr,  ut  vadat 
tecum  in  ecclesia  sancti  Bartholomaai  apostoli ;  traad  de  tribus  vidbus  drca 
altare  ipsios  eodesie  cum  cereo  apprehensum  in  manibus  tuis  et  manibas  suis ; 
dcinde  exite  ambulate  in  via  qnadmbio,  ubi  quatuor  vie  se  deviduntnr.  Sta- 
timq ;  pro  remedio  luminarie  anime  bone  memorie  quondam  supra  scripto 
Domini  Ugo  et  ipsi  presbiter  Benzo  fecit  omnia,  et  dixit,  ecce  quatuor  rlf  X» 
et  ambulate  in  quacunq ;  partem  tibi  placnerit,  tam  dc  supra  scripts  Cloriia« 
qua  nosque  tni  heredes,  qui  ab  ac  hora  in  antea  nati,  vel  procreati  faerit  utriusq) 
eexus,*'  ko,  Murat.  ib.  p.  853.  Many  other  chartere  might  have  been  selected^ 
which,  in  point  of  grammar  or  stylb,  are  in  no  wise  superior  to  this*  Mann* 
Vol.  IL«-67 
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munon  waa  frequentlj  granted  on  death-bed  or  by  latter-will.  As  ibe  mindb 
of  men  are  at  that  time  awakened  to  sentiments  of  humanity  and  piety,  these 
deeds  proceeded  from  religious  motives,  and  were  granted  t>ro  reden^tioneaniimiA, 

,  in  order  to  obtain  acceptance  with  God.  Da  Cange,  ubi  supra,  p.  470.  et  too. 
Sermu^  vol.  vi.  p.  461.  Another  method  of  obtaining  liberty  was  by  entering  int« 
holy  orders,  or  taking  the  vow  in  a  monastery.  This  was  permitted  for  some 
time,  but  so  many  slaves  escaped  by  this  means,  oat  of  the  hands  of  their 
masters,  that  the  practice  was  uterwards  restrained,  and  at  last  prohibited  by 
the  laws  of  almost  all  the  nations  of  Europe.  MuraU  ib.  p.  842.  Conforma* 
bly  to  the  same  principles,  princes,  on  the  birth  of  a  son,  or  upon  any  other 
agreeable  event,  appointed  a  certain  number  of  slaves  to  be  enfranchised,  as  a 
testimony  of  their  gratitude  to  God  for  that  benefit  Marcolfi  Form.  lib.  i.  cap. 
39.  There  are  several  forms  of  manumission  published  by  Marculfus,  and  all 
of  them  are  founded  on  religious  considerations,  in  order  to  procure  the  favour 
of  God,  or  to  obtain  the  forgiveness  of  their  sins.  Lib.  ii.  c.  23.  33,  34.  edit. 
Baluz.    The  same  observation  holds  with  respect  to  the  other  collections  of 

'  FormiHsB  annexed  to  Marculfus.    As  sentiments  of  religion  induced  seme  to 
grant  liberty  to  their  fellow  Christians  who  groaned  under  the  yoke  of  servi- 
tude ;  so  mistaken  ideas  concerning  devotion  led  others  to  relinquish  their 
liberty.    When  a 'person  conceived  an  extraordinary  respect  for  the  saint  who 
was  the  patron  of  anv  church  or  monastery  in  which  he  was  accustomed  to 
attend  religious  worship,  it  was  not  unusual  among  men  possessed  with  an 
excess  of  superstitious  reverence,  to  give  up  themselves  and  their  posterity  to 
be  the  slaves  of  the  saint.    Mabillon  de  Re  Diplomat,  lib.  vi.  632.    The  obloH 
or  voluntary  slaves  of  churches  or  monasteries  were  very  numerous,  and  may 
be  divided  into  three  different  classes.    The  first  were  such  as  put  tbemselvea 
and  effects  under  the  protection  of  a  particular  church  or  monastery,  bindini; 
themselves  to  defend  its  privileges  and  property  against  every  aggressor.    These 
were  prompted  to  do  so  not  merely  by  devotion,  bat  in  order  to  obtain  that 
security  which  arose  firom  the  protection  of  the  church.    They  were  rather 
vassals  than  slaves,  and  sometimes  persons  of  noble  birth  found  it  prudent  to 
secure  the  protection  of  the  church  in  this  manner.    Persons  of  the  second 
class  bound  themselves  to  pay  an  annual  tax  or  quit-rent  out  of  their  estates 
to  a  church  or  monastery.    Besides  this,  they  sometimes  engaged  to  perform 
eertain  services.    They  were  called  eentuaUt,    The  last  class  consisted  of  such 
as  actually  renounced  their  liberty,  and  became  slaves  in  the  strict  and  proper 
sense  of  the  word.    These  were  called  minuienaks^  and  enslaved  their  bodiea, 
as  Bomb  of  their  charters  bear,  that  they  might  procure  the  liberty  of  their 
souls.    Potgiesserus  de  statu  servorum,  lib.  i.  cap.  i.  sect,  6,  7*    How  sealous 
the  clergy  were  to  encourage  the  opinions-  which  led  to  this  practioot  will  ap- 
pear from  a  clause  in  a  charter  by  which  one  gives  up  himself  as  a  iriave  to  a 
monastery.    ^^  Cum  sit  omni  camali  ingenuitate  generosius  extremnm  quod- 
cumq ;  Dei  scrvitium,  scilicet  quod  terrena  nobilitas  multos  plerumq ;  vitiorum 
servos  ^it,  servitus  vero  Ghristi  nobiles  virtutibus  reddit,  nemo  aatem  sani 
capitis  virtutibus  vitia  comparaverit,  claret  pro  certo  eum  esse  generosioreni, 
qui  se  Deiservitio  prebuerit  proniorem.     Quod  ego  Aagnaldus  intelligena,"  &a. 
Another  charter  is  expressed  in  the  following  words:  ^^£ligens  ma|^  ease 
sorvus  Dei  quam  libertue  oaeculi,  firmiter  crodens  et  sciens,  quod  sorvire  Deo, 
regnare  est,  summaque  ingenuitaa  sit  in  qua  servitus  comparabatur  Christi," 
&c.    Du  Cange,  voc.  Oblattu^  vol.  iv.  p.  1286,  1287.     Great,  howerer,  as  the 
power  of  religion  was,  it  does  not  appear,  that  Uxe  enfranchisement  of  slaves  was 
a  frequent  practice  while  the  feudal  system  preserved  its  vigour.    On  the  coi^ 
trary,  there  were  laws  which  set  bounds  to  it  as  detrimental  to  society.    Po^ 
giess.  lib.  iv.  c.  2.  4  6.    The  inferior  order  of  moi  owed  the  recovery  of  their 
liberty  to  the  decline  of  that  aristocratical  policy,  which  lodged  the  most  ex- 
tensive power  in  the  hands  of  a  few  members  of  the  society,  and  repressed  all 
the  rest.    When  Louis  X.  issued  his  ordonnance,  several  slaves  had  been  so 
long  accustomed  to  servitude,  and  their  minds  were  so  much  debased  by  thaX 
unhappy  situation,  that  they  refused  to  accept  of  the  liberty  which  was  offered 
them.    D^Ach.  SpiceU  vol.  xi.  p.  387.    Long  after  the  reign  of  Louis  X.  several 
of  the  French  nobility  continued  to  assert  their  ancient  dominion  over  their 
slaves.    It  appears  from  an  ordonnance  of  the  famous  Bcrtrand  de  Gueachlia, 
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OoMUble  of  FriBoe,  that  the  cnttom  of  enftuichiiing  them  wee  ooniideied  •• 
a  pemiciove  innoyation.  Morice  Mem.  poor  wonii  des  preavee  a  THiat.  do 
Bret.  torn.  11.  p.  100.  In  eome  inatanoeef  when  the  pnedial  slaTea  were  declared 
to  be^fieemen,  they  were  itill  bound  to  perform  certain  ler^ices  to  their  ancient 
masteie ;  and  were  kept  in  a  itate  different  from  other  subjecte,  being  reetricted 
either  from  porehaeing  land,  or  becoming  members  of  a  community  within  the 
precincti  of  the  manor  to  which  they  formerly  belonged.  Martene  and  Durand. 
Theeaur.  Anecdot.  vol.  i.  p.  914.  This,  howeyer,  seems  not  to  have  been 
oommon.— There  is  no  general  law  for  the  manumission  of  slaves  in  the  8ta« 
tute-book  of  England,  similar  to  that  which  has  been  quoted  from  the  Ordon- 
nances  of  the  kings  of  France.  Though  the  genius  of  the  ilnglish  constitution 
seems  early  to  have  favoured  personal  liberty,  personal  servitude,  nevertheless, 
continued  long  in  England  in  some  particular  places.  In  the  year  1614,  we 
find  a  charter  of  Henry  VIII.  enfranchising  two  slaves  belonging  to  one  of  his 
manors.  Rym.  Fader,  vol.  ziii.  p.  470.  As  late  as  the  year  1574,  there  is  a 
commission  from  Queen  Elizabeth  with  respect  to  the  manumission  of  oehain 
bondmen  belonging  to  her.    Rymer,  in  Observat.  on  the  Statutes,  ko.  p.  251. 

NoT«  [21],  Page  27. 

Thbeb  is  no  enstom  in  the  middle  ages  more  singular  than  that  of  private 
war.    It  ia  a  right  of  so  great  importance,  and  prevailed  so  universally,  that 
the  regulations  concerning  it  occupy  a  considerable  place  m  the  system  of  laws 
during  the  middle  ages.    M.  do  Montesquieu,  who  has  unravelled  so  many  intri** 
cate  points  in  feudal  jurisprudence,  and  thrown  light  on  so  many  customs 
formerly  obscure  and  unintelligible,  was  not  led  by  his  subject  to  consider  thia. 
1  shall  therefore  give  a  more  minute  account  of  the  customs  and  regulations 
which  directed  a  practice  so  contrary  to  the  present  ideas  of  civilized  nations 
concerning  government  and  order.     1.  Among  the  ancient  Germans,  as  well 
as  other  nations  in  a  similar  state  of  society,  the  right  of  avenging  injuries  was 
a  private  and  personal  right  exercised  by  foree  of  arms,  without  any  reference 
to  an  umpire,  or  any  appeal  to  a  magistrate  for  decision.    The  clearest  proofs ' 
of  this  were  produced,  Note  6. — 3.  This  practice  subsisted  among  the  barba- 
rous nations  after  their  settlement  in  the  provinces  of  the  empire  which  they 
conquered;  and  as  the  causes  of  dissension  among  them  multiplied,  their 
family  fbuds  and  private  wan  became  more  frequent.    Proofr  of  this  occur  in 
their  early  historians.     Greg.  Turon.  Hist.  lib.  vii.  c.  2.  lib.  viii.  c.  18.  lib.  z.  c* 
27.  and  likewise  in  the  codes  of  their  laws.    It  was  not  only  allowable  for 
the  relations  to  avenge  the  injuries  of  their  family,  but  it  was  incumbent  on  ' 
them.    Thua,  by  the  lawa  of  the  Angli  and  Werini,  ad  quemcunque  horeditaa 
terre  pervenerit,  ad  ilium  vestis  bellica  id  est  lorica  et  ultio  prozimi,  et  solatio 
leudia,  debet  pertinere,  tit.  vi.  4  5.  ap.  Lindenbr.  Leg.  Sahq.  tit.  63.    Leg* 
Longob.  lib.  ii.  tit.  14.  i  10. — 3.  None  but  gentlemen,  or  persons  of  noble 
birth,  had  the  right  of  private  war.    All  disputes  between  slaves,  viUani,  the 
inhabitants  of  towns,  and  free  men  of  inferior  condition,  were  decided  in  the 
courts  of  justice.    AU  disputes  between  gentlemen  and  persons  of  inferior  rank 
were  terminated  in  the  same  manner.    The  right  of  private  war,  supposed 
nobility  of  birth,  and  equality  of  rank  in  both  the  contending  parties.    Beau-' 
manoir  Coustumes  de  Beauv.  ch.  liz.  p.  300.    Ordon.  des  Rois  de  France,  torn. 
ii.  395.  i  zvii.  508.  k  zv.  kc.    The  dignified  ecclesiastics  likewise  claimed  and 
ezereised  the  right  of  private  war;  but  as  it  was  not  altogether  decent  for  them 
to  prosecute  quarrels  in  penon,  adooeaii  or  vidamu  were  diosen  by  the  several 
monasteries  and  bishoprics.     These  were  commonly  men  of  high  rank  and 
reputation,  who  became  the  protectors  of  the  churches  and  convents  by  which 
they  were  elected;  espoused  their  quarrels,  and  fought  their  batUes;  armis 
omnia  quo  erant  ecclesiB  viriliter  defendebant,  et  vigilantor  protegebani. 
Broaael  Uaage  des  Fiefs,  torn.  i.  p.  144.    Du  Cange,  voc.  Advocahu,    On  many 
occasions,  the  martial  ideas  to  which  ecclesiastics  of  noble  birth  were  aociis* 
tomed,  made  them  forgot  the  pacific  spirit  of  their  profession,  and  led  them 
into  the  field  in  person  at  the  head  of  their  vassals,  ^flamma,  ferro,  ciede,  pos- 
ssssiones  ecclesiarum  pnelati  defendebant.''     Ouido  Abbas  ap.  Du  Coiige,  ib. 
p.  179.^-4.  It  was  not  every  injury  or  trespass  that  gavo  a  gentleman  a  title  to 
make  war  upon  his  adversary.    Atrocious  acts  of  violence,  inHulta  and  affiont^, 
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fiibUoly  ooinmiitted  were  lenl  and  pennittod  motiveB  for  taking  uum  agaiitfl 
the  authors  of  them.     Such  cnmee  as  are  now  punished  capitally  in  civilized 
nations,  at  that  time  justified  private  hostilities,    fieauman.  ch.  ILz.    Do  Cangv 
DisMrL  zxix.  sur  JoinviUe,  p.  331.    But  thou^rh  the  aven^riiig  of  injuries  was  the 
only  motive  that  could  legally  authorise  a  private  war,  yet  disputes  concerning 
eivil  property  often  gave  rise  to  hostilities,  and  were  terminated  by  the  sword. 
Du  Cange  Dissert  p.  332. — 6w  AU  persons  present  when  any  quarrel  arose,  or 
any  act  pf  violence  was  committed,  were  included  in  the  war  which  it  occa- 
sioned ;  for  it  was  supposed  to  be  impossible  for  any  man  in  such  a  situation  to 
remain  neuter,  without  taking  side  with  one  or  other  of  the  contending  par- 
ties.    Beauman.  p.  300. — 6.  All  the  kindred  of  the  two  principals  in  the  war 
were  included  in  it,  and  obliged  to  espouse  the  quarrel  of  the  chiettain  with 
whom  they  were  connected.    Du  Cange,  ib.  232.    This  was  founded  on  tho 
maxim  of  the  ancient  Germans,  ^suscipere  tam  inimicitias  seu  paths,  sen  pro- 
pinquiy  quam  amicitias,  necesse  est;"  a  maxim  natural  to  all  rude  nations, 
among  which  the  form  of  society,  and  political  union,  strengthen  such  a  senti- 
ment.   This  obligation  was  enforced  by  legal  authority.    If  a  person  refused 
to  take  part  in  the  quarrel  of  his  kinsman,  and  to  aid  him  against  his  adversary, 
he  was  deemed  to  have  renounced  all  the  rights  and  privileges  of  kindredship, 
and  became  incapable  of  succeeding  to  any  of  his  relations,  or  of  deriving  any 
benefit  firom  any  civil  right  or  property  belonging  to  them.    Du  Cange  Dis- 
sert p.  333.    The  method  of  ascertaining  the  degree  of  affinity  which  obUged 
a  person  to  take  part  in  the  quarrel  of  a  kinsman,  was  curious.    While  the 
ehurch  prohibited  the  marriage  of  persons  within  the  seventh  degree  of  affinity, 
the  vengeance  of  private  war  extended  as  far  as  this  absurd  prohibition,  and  all 
who  had  sudi  a  remote  connectioo  with  any  of  the  principles,  were  involved  i* 
the  calamities  of  war.    But  when  the  church  relaxed  somewhat  of  its  rigour, 
and   did  not  extend  its  prohibition  of  marrying  beyond  the  fourth  degree  of 
affinity,  the  same  restriction  took  place  in  the  conduct  of  private  war.    Beau- 
man.  303.    Du  Cauffe  Dissert.  333. — 7.  A  private  war  could  not  be  carried  on 
between  two  full  brotoera,  because  both  have  the  same  common  kindred,  and  con- 
sequently neither  had  any  persons  bound  to  stand  by  him  against  the  other  in  tho 
V>nte8t;  but  two  brothers  of  the  half  blood  might  wage  war,  because  each  of 
them  has  a  distinct  kindred.    Beauman.  p.  299. — ft.  The  vassals  of  each  prin- 
cipal in  any  private  war  were  involved  in  the  contest,  because  by  the  feudal 
maxims  they  were  bound  to  take  arms  in  defence  of  the  chi^lain  of  whom  they 
held,  and  to  assist  him  in  ^^^ty  quarrel.    As  soon,  theiefoie,  as  feudal  tenures 
were  introduced,  and  this  artificial  connexion  was  established  between  vassals 
and  the  baron  of  whom  they  held,  vassals  came  to  be  considered  as  in  the  same 
state  with  relations.    Beauman.  303. — 9.  Private  wars  were  very  fiequent  for 
several  eontunes.      Nothing  contributed   more  to  increase  those  disorders 
In  government,  or  to  encourage  such  ferocity  of  manners  as  reduced  the 
nations  of  Europe  to  that  wretched  state  which  distinguished  the  period  of 
history  which  I  am  reviewing.    Nothing  was  such  an  obstacle  to  the  introduc- 
tion <k  a  ragolar  administration  of  justice.    Nothing  could  more  effectually 
discourage  industry,  or  retard  the  progress  and  cultivation  of  the  arts  of  peace. 
Private  wars  were  carried  on  with  all  the  destructive  rage  which  is  to  be 
dreaded  firom  violent  resentment  when  armed  with  force,  and  authorized  by 
kw.    It  appears  from  the  statutes  prohibiting  or  restraining  the  exercise  of 
private  hostifilies^  that  the  invasion  of  the  moat  barbairms  enemy  could  not  be 
more  desolating  to  a  country,  or  more  fatal  to  its  inhabitants,  than  those  intes- 
tine wars.    Orddn.  torn.  i.  p.  701.  torn.  ii.  p.  395.  408.  507,  ^c.    The  contem- 
porary historians  describe  the  excesses  committed  in  prosecution  of  these 
quarrels  in  such  terms  as  excite  astonishment  and  horror.    I  shall  mention  only 
one  passage  from  the  history  of  the  Holy  War,  by  Guibert  Abbot  of  Nogent : 
**£rat  eo  tempore  maximis  ad  inviecm  hostilitatibus,  totius  Francorum  rscni 
facta  turbatio;  crebra  ubiq;  latrocinia,  viarum  obsessio;  audiebantur  passimr 
hmno  fiebant  incendia  infinita;  nulHs  pnoter  sola  et  indomita  cupiditate  exis-^ 
tentibus  causis  extruebantur  pnelia ;  et  ut  brevi  totum  claudam,  quicquid  obtu- 
Hbtks  cupidorum  subjaicebat  nusquam  attondenlo  cujus  esset,  pttbdm  patebat.*'' 
Oesta  Dei  per  Francos,  vol.  i.  p.  482. 
Having  thus  collected  the  chief  fogulations  which  oustons  had  ertablished 
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toacnomg  the  right  jmd  exercne  of  private  war,  I  ahall  enumerate  in  chrone. 
logical  order,  the  various  expedients  employed  to  abolish  or  restrain  this  fatal 
GHstom.  1.  The  first  expedient  employed  by  the  civil  magistrate,  ia  order  to 
aet  some  bounds  to  the  violence  of  private  revenge,  was  the  fixing  by  law  the 
fine  or  composition  to  be  paid  for  each  different  crime.  The  injured  person 
was  orijeinally  the  sole  judge  conoeming  the  nature  of  the  wrong  which  he 
had  sufiered,  the  degree  of  vengeance  which  he  should  exact,  as  well  as  the 
•pedes  of  atonement  or  reparation  with  which  he  might  rest  satisfied.  Re- 
eentment  became  of  course  as  implacable  as  it  was  fierce.  It  was  often  a 
point  of  honour  not  to  forgive,  nor  to  be  reconciled.  This  made  it  necessary 
to  fix  those  compositions  which  make  so  great  a  figure  in  the  laws  of  barbarooe 
nations.  The  nature  of  crimes  and  offences  was  estimated  by  the  magistrate, 
and  the  sum  due  to  the  person  offended  was  ascertained  with  a  minute  and 
often  a  whimsical  accuracy.  Rotharis,  the  legislator  of  the  Lombards,  who 
reigned  about  the  middle  of  the  seventh  century,  discovers  his  intention  both 
in  ascertaining  the  composition  to  be  paid  by  the  offender,  and  in  increasing  its 
value ;  it  is,  says  he,  that  the  enmity  may  be  extinguished,  the  prosecution  may 
cease,  and  peace  may  be  restored.  Leg.  Longob.  lib.  i.  tit.  7.  sect.  10« — 2, 
About  the  beginning  of  the  ninth  century,  Charlemagne  struck  at  the  root  of 
the  evil,  and  enacted,  ^  That  when  any  person  had  boon  guilty  of  a  crime,  or 
had  committed  an  outrage,  he  should  immediately  submit  to  the  penance  which 
the  church  imposed,  and  offer  to  pay  the  composition  which  the  law  prescribed, 
•ad  if  the  injured  person  or  his  kindred  should  refuse  to  accept  of  this,  and 
presume  to  avenge  themselves  by  force  of  arms,  their  lands  and  properties 
should  be  forfeited."  Capitul.  A.  D.  802.  edit  Balux.  vol.  i.  371.^^  But  in 
this,  as  well  as  in  other  regulations,  the  ffenins  of  Charlemagne  advanced  before 
the  spirit  of  his  age.  The  ideas  of  his  contemporaries  conoeming  regular 
government  were  too  imperfect,  and  their  manners  too  fierce  to  submit  to  this 
law.  Private  wars,  with  all  the  calamities  which  they  occasioned,  became  more 
frequent  than  ever  after  the  death  of  that  great  monarch.  His  successors  were 
unable  to  restrain  them.  The  church  found  it  necessary  to  interpose.  The 
most  early  of  these  interpoeitions  now  extant,  is  towards  the  end  of  the  tenth 
century.  In  the  year  990,  several  bishops  in  the  south  of  France  assembled, 
and  published  various  regulations,  in  order  to  set  some  bounds  to  the  violence 
and  frequency  of  private  wars ;  iif  any  person  within  their  diocesses  should 
▼enture  to  transgress,  they  ordained  that  he  should  be  excluded  from  all  Chris 
tian  privileges  during  his  life,  and  be  denied  ^Christian  burial  after  his  death. 
Du  Mont  Corps  Diplomatique,  tom.  i.  p.  41.  *  These,  however,  were  only  par- 
tial remedies ;  and  therefore  a  council  was  held  at  Limoges,  A.  D.  994.  The 
bodies  of  the  saints,  according  to  the  custom  of  those  ages,  were  carried  thither ; 
«nd  by  these  sacred  relics  men  were  exhorted  to  lay  down  their  arms,  to  eat- 
tinguish  their  animosities,  and  to  swear  that  they  would  not  for  the  fbturo 
violate  the  public  peace  by  their  private  hostilities.  Bouquet  Recueil  des 
Histor.  vol.  X.  p.  49.  147.  Several  other  councils  issued  decrees  to  the  same 
effect.  Du  Cange  Dissert,  343^-^  But  the  authority  of  councils,  how  vene- 
rable soever  in  those  ages,  was  not  sufficient  to  abolish  a  custom  which  flattered 
the  pride  of  the  nobles,  and  gratified  their  favourite  passions.  The  evil  grew 
•o  intolerable,  that  it  became  necessary  to  employ  supernatural  means  for  sup- 
pressing it.  A  bishop  of  Aquitaine,  A.  D.  1032,  pretended  that  an  angel  had 
appeared  to  him,  and  brought  him  a  writing  from  heaven,  enjoining  men  to 
cease  from  their  hostilities,  and  to  be  reconciled  to  each  other,  it  was  during 
a  season  of  public  calamity  that  he  published  this  revelation.  The  minds  of 
men  were  disposed  to  receive  pious  impressions,  and  willing  to  perform  any 
thing  in  order  to  avert  the  wrath  of  heaven.  A  general  peace  and  cessation 
from  hostilities  took  place,  and  continued  for  seven  years ;  and  a  resolution 
was  formed,  that  no  man  should  in  times  to  come  attack  or  molest  his  adver- 
saries daring  the  season  set  apart  for  celebrating  the  great  festivals  of  the  church, 
«r  from  the  evening  of  Thursday  in  each  week,  to  the  morning  of  Monday  In 
the  week  ensuing,  Sie  intervening  days  being  oonsideced  as  partionlarly  holy ; 
«nr  Lord^s  Passion  having  bappetied  on  one  of  these  days,  and  his  Resurrection 
en  another.  A  change  in  the  dispositions  of  men  so  sudden,  and  which  pro- 
duoed  «  resolutioa  so  unexpectedi  was  considered  as  miraculous;  and  the 
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respite  from  hostilities  which  followed  upon  it,  was  called  7^  TVuce  9f  (ML 
Gl&ber.  Rodolphos  Histor.  lib.  t.  ap.  Bouquet,  vol.  z.  p.  59.  This,  from  being 
a  regulation  or  concert  in  one  kingdom,  became  a  general  law  in  Christendom, 
was  confirmed  67  the  authority  of  several  popes,  and  the  violators  were  sub- 
jected to  the  penalty  of  excommunication.  Corpus  Jur.  Canon.  Decretal.  Ubb 
1.  tit.  34.  c  i.  Du  Cange  Glossar.  voc.  TVcuga.  An  act  of  the  oooncil  of  Too- 
lujes  in  Rousillon,  A.  D.  1041,  containing  ^1  the  stipulations  required  by  the 
truce  of  God,  is  published  by  Dom  de  Vic  and  Dom  Vaisette,  Hist  de  Langne- 
doc,  tom.  il.  prenv^  p.  206.  A  cessation  from  hostilities  during  three  com- 
plete days  in  every  week,  allowed  such  a  considerable  space  for  the  passions  of 
the  antagonists  to  cool,  and  for  the  people  to  enjoy  a  respite  from  the  calami- 
ties of  war,  as  well  as  to  take  measures  for  their  own  security,  that,  if  this 
truce  of  €rod  had  been  exactly  observed,  it  must  have  gone  far  towards  putting 
■n  end  to  private  wars.  This,  however,  seems  not  to  have  been  the  case ;  the 
nobles,  disregarding  the  truce,  prosecuted  their  quarrels  without  interruption  ae 
formerly.  Qua  nimirum  tempestate,  universe  provincial  adeo  devastationis 
continue  importunitate  inquietantur  ut  ne  ipsa,  pro  observatione  divine  pads, 
professa  sacramenta  custodiantur.  Abbas  Uspergensis,  apud  Datt  de  pace  im- 
peri.  publica.  p.  13.  No.  35.  The  violent  spirit  of  the  nobility  could  not  be 
restrained  by  any  engagements.  The  complaints  of  this  were  frequent ;  and 
bishops,  in  order  to  compel  them  to  renew  their  vows  and  promises  of  ceasing 
from  their  private  wars,  were  obliged  to  enjoin  their  clergy  to  suspend  the  per- 
formance of  divine  service  and  the  exercise  of  any  religious  function  within  the 
parishes  of  such  as  were  refractory  and  obstinate.  Hist,  de  Langued.  par  D. 
D.  de  Vic  et  Vaisette,  tom.  ii.  Preuves,  p.  118. — 5.  The  people,  eager  to  obtain 
relief  from  their  sufferings,  called  in  a  second  time  revelation  to  their  aid. 
Towards  the  end  of  the  twelfth  century,  a  carpenter  in  Guienne  gave  out,  that 
Jesus  Christ,  together  with  the  blessed  Virgin,  had  appeared  to  him,  and  having 
.commanded  him  to  exhort  mankind  to  peace,  had  given  him,  as  a  proof  of  his- 
mission,  an  Image  of  the  Virgin  holding  her  son  in  her  arms,  with  this  inscrip- 
tion, laomb  of  God,  who  takeSi  atoay  the  tint  of  tfu  trorU,  give  ta  peace.  Ttus 
low  fanatic  addressed  himself  to  an  ignorant  age,  prone  to  credit  what  was 
marvellous.  He  was  received  as  an  inspired  messenger  of  God.  Many  pre- 
lates and  barons  assembled  at  Puy,  and  took  an  oath,  not  only  to  make  peac« 
with  all  their  enemies,  but  to  attack  such  as  refused  to  lay  down  their  aims, 
and  to  be  reconciled  to  their  enemies.  They  formed  an  association  for  this 
purpose,  and  assumed  the  honourable  name  of  the  Broiherhood  of  Ood.  Ro- 
bertus  de  Monte  Michaele,  ap.  M.  de  Lauriere  Pref.  tom.  i.  Ordon.  p.  29.  But 
the  influence  of  this  superstitious  terror  or  devotion  was  not  of  long  continu- 
ance.— 6.  The  civil  magistrate  was  obliged  to  exert  his  authority  in  order  to 
eheck  a  custom  which  uireatened  the  dissolution  of  government.  Philip  Au- 
gustus, as  some  imagine,  or  St.  Louis,  as  is  more  probable,  published  an  ordon- 
nanoe,  A.  D.  1245,  prohibiting  any  person  to  commence  hostilities  against  the 
friends  and  vassals  of  his  adversary,  until  forty  days  after  the  commission  of 
the  crime  or  offence  which  gave  rise  to  the  quarrel ;  declaring,  that  if  any  man 
presumed  to  transgress  this  statute,  that  he  should  be  considered  as  guilty  of  a 
breach  of  the  public  peace,  and  be  tried  and  punished  by  the  judge  ordinary  as 
a  traitor.  Ordon.  tom.  i.  56.  This  was  called  the  Royal  Traee^  and  afforded 
time  for  the  violence  of  resentment  to  subside,  as  well  as  leisure  for  the  good 
offices  of  such  as  were  willing  to  compose  the  difference.  The  happy  effects 
of  this  regulation  seem  to  have  been  considerable,  if  we  may  judge  nom  the 
solicitude  of  succeeding  monarchs  to  enforce  it. — 1.  In  order  to  restrain  the 
exercise  of  private  war  still  farther,  Philip  the  Fair,  towards  the  dose  of  the 
■ame  century,  A.  D.  1296,  published  an  ordonnance  commanding  all  private 
hostilities  to  cease,  while  he  was  engaged  in  war  against  the  enemies  of  the 
state.  Ordon.  tom.  i.  p.  328.  390.  This  regulation,  which  seems  to  be  almost 
essential  to  the  existence  and  preservation  of  society,  was  often  renewed  by 
his  successors,  and  being  enforced  by  the  regal  authority,  proved  a  considerable 
eheck  to  the  destructive  contests  of  the  nobles.  Both  these  reffulationa,  in- 
troduced first  in  France,  were  adopted  by  Ihe  other  nations  or  Ehuope. — 8. 
The  evil,  however,  was  so  inveterate,  that  it  did  not  yield  to  all  theee  lemediai. 
No  sooner  wae  pnblio  peace  established  in  any  kingdom,  thaa  the  biroBe 
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wiiew«d  their  private  hostilities.  They  not  only  struggled  to  maintain  thia  per- 
nicious right,  but  to  secure  the  exercise  of  it  without  any  restraint.  Upon  the 
death  of  Philip  the  Fair,  the  nobles  of  different  provinces  in  France  formed 
associations,  and  presented  remonstrances  to  his  successor,  demanding  the  re- 
peal of  several  laws,  by  which  he  had  abridged  the  privileges  of  their  order. 
Among  these,  the  right  of  private  war  is  always  mentioned  as  one  of  the  most 
valuable ;  and  they  claim  that  the  restraint  imposed  by  the  truce  of  God,  the 
royal  truce,  as  well  as  that  arising  from  the  ordonnances  of  the  year  1296, 
should  be  taken  off.  In  some  instances,  the  two  sons  of  Philip  who  mounted 
the  throne  successively,  eluded  their  demands ;  in  others,  they  were  obliged  to 
make  concessions.  Ordon.  torn.  i.  p.  551.  557.  561.  573.  The  ordonnances  to 
which  I  here  refer  are  of  such  length  that  I  cannot  insert  them,  but  they  are 
extremely  curious,  and  may  be  peculiarly  instructive  to  an  English  reader,  as 
they  throw  considerable  light  on  that  period  of  £n  lish  history,  in  which  the 
attempts  to  circumscribe  the  regal  prerogative  were  carried  on,  not  b^  the  people 
struggling  for  liberty,  but  by  the  nobles  contending  for  power.  It  is  not  neces- 
sary to  produce  any  evidence  of  the  continuance  and  fiwquency  of  private  wars 
under  the  successors  of  Philip  the  Fair. — 9.  A  practice  somewhat  similar  to 
the  royal  truce  was  introduced,  in  order  to  strengthen  and  extend  it.  Bonds 
of  assurance,  or  mutual  security,  were  demanded  from  the  parties  at  variance, 
by  which  they  obliged  themselves  to  abstain  from  all  hostUities,  either  during 
a  time  mentioned  in  the  bond,  or  for  ever ;  and  became  subject  to  heavy  penal- 
ties, if  they  violated  this  obligation.  These  bonds  were  sometimes  granted 
voluntarily,  but  more  frequently  exacted  by  the  authority  of  the  civil  magis- 
trate. Upon  a  petition  from  the  party  who  felt  himself  weakest,  the  magistrate 
summoned  his  adversary  to  appear  in  court,  and  obliged  him  to  give  a  bond  of 
assurance.  If  after  that,  he  committed  any  farther  hostilities,  he  became  sub- 
ject to  all  the  penalties  of  treason.  This  restraint  on  private  war  was  known 
in  the  age  of  St.  Louis.  Establissemens,  liv.  i.  c.  28.  It  was  frequent  in  Bre- 
tagne ;  and  what  is  very  remarkable,  such  bonds  of  assurance  were  given 
mutusily  between  vassals  and  the  lord  of  whom  they  held.     Oliver  dc  CJissqn 

S rants  one  to  the  Duke  of  Bretagne,  his  sovereign.  Morice  Mem.  pour  servir 
e  Preuves  a  Tflist.  de  Bret.  tom.  i.  p.  846.  ii.  p.  371.  Many  examples  of  bonds 
of  sssurance.in  other  provinces  of  France  are  collected  by  Brussel,  tom.  ii.  p. 
856.  The  nobles  of  Burgundy  remonstrated  against  this  practicei  and  obtained 
exemption  from  it  as  an  encroachment  on  the  privileges  or  their  order.  Ordon. 
tom.  L  p.  558.    This  mode  of  security  was  first  introduced  in  cities,  and  the 

food  effects  of  it  having  been  felt  there,  was  extended  Co  the  nobles.  See 
[ote  16^ — 10.  The  calamities  occasioned  by  private  wan»  became  at  some  times 
so  intolerable,  that  the  nobles  entered  into  voluntary  asiociations,  binding  them- 
selves to  refer  all  matters  in  dispute,  whether  concerning  civil  property,  or 
points  of  honour,  to  the  determination  of  the  majority  of  the  associates.  Mo- 
rice Mem.  pour  servir  de  preuves  a  THist.  de  Bret.  tom.  ii.  p.  728.— 11.  But 
all  these  expedients  proving  ineffectual,  Obarles  VI.,  A.  D.  1413,  issued  an 
ordonnance  expressly  prohibiting  private  wars  on  any  pretext  whatsoever,  with 
power  to  the  judge  ordinazy  to  compel  all  persons  to  comply  with  this  injunc- 
tion, and  to  punish  such  as  should  prove  refractorjr  or  disobedient,  by  imprison- 
ing their  persons,  seizing  their  goods,  and  appointing  the  officers  of  justice^ 
Mangeurt  et  Qatteurt^  to  live  at  &eA  quarters  on  their  estate.  If  those  who 
were  disobedient  to  thi»  edict  could  not  be  personally  arrested,  he  appointed 
their  friends  and  vassals  to  be  seized,  and  detained  until  they  gave  surety  for 
keeping  the  peace ;  and  he  abolished  all  laws,  customs,  or  privileges  which 
might  be  pleaded  in  opposition  to  this  ordonnance.  Ordon.  tom.  x.  p.  138. 
How  slow  is  the  progress  of  reason  and  of  civil  order !  Regulations  which  to 
us  appear  so  equitable,  obvious,  and  simple,  required  the  efforts  of  civil  and 
ecdesiastioal  authority,  during  several  centuries,  to  introduce  and  establish 
them.  £ven  posterior  to  this  period,  Louis  XI.  was  obliged  to  abolish  private 
wai«  in  Dauphine,  by  a  particular  edict,  A.  D.  1451.    Du  Cange  Dissert. 

p.  348. 

This  note  would  swell  to  a  disproportionate  bulk,  if  I  should  attempt  to  in- 
quire with  the  same  minute  attention  into  the  progress  of  this  pernicious  cus- 
tom in  the  other  countries  of  Europe.    In  England,  the  ideas  of  the  Saxons 
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conoenung  personal  revenge,  the  right  of  private  wan,  and  the  compoeitioii 
due  to  the  party  offended,  seem  to  have  been  much  the  same  with  those  which 
prevailed  on  the  Continent  The  law  of  Ina  de  vindieantibtu,  in  the  eighth 
century,  Lamb.  p.  3,  those  of  Edmund  in  the  tenth  centnir,  de  homieidio.  Lamb, 
p.  72,  et  de  tntmict/m,  p.  76.  and  those  of  Edward  the  Confessor,  in  the 
eleventh  century,  de  tempwihui  et  diebutpaciiy  or  Traoga  Dei,  Lamb.  p.  126,  are 
perfectly  similar  to  the  ordonnanees  of  the  French  kings  their  contemporaries. 
The  laws  of  Edward,  de  pace  regit^  are  still  more  explicit  than  those  of  the 
French  monarchs,  and,  by  several  provisions  in  them,- discover  that  a  more 
perfect  police  was  established  in  England  at  that  period.  Lambard,  p.  128. 
fol.  vers.  Even  after  the  conquest,  private  wars,  and  the  regulations  for  pre- 
venting them,  were  not  altogether  unknown,  as  appears  from  Madox  Formulare 
Anglicanum,  No.  CXLV.  and  from  the  extracts  from  Domesday  Book,  published 
by  Gale  Scriptores  Hist  Britan.  p.  759.  777.  The  well  known  clause  in  the 
form  of  an  English  indictment,  which,  as  an  aggravation  of  the  criminars 
guilt,  mentions  His  having  assaulted  a  person,  who  was  in  the  peace  of  Qad 
and  of  the  King,  seems  to  be  borrowed  from  the  Treug&  or^  Pax  Dei,  and  the 
Pax  Regis,  which  I  have  explained.  But  after  the  conquest,  the  mention  of 
private  wars  among  the  nobility  occurs  more  rarely  in  the  English  history, 
than  in  that  of  any  other  European  nation,  and  no  laws  concerning  them  are 
to  be  found  in  the  bodv  of  their  statutes.  Such  a  change  in  their  own  manners, 
and  such  a  variation  from  those  of  their  neighbours,  is  remarkable.  Is  it  to 
be  ascribed  to  the  extraordinary  power  that  William  the  Norman  acquired  by 
right  of  conquest,  and  transmitted  to  his  successors,  which  rendered  the  execu- 
tion of  justice  more  vigorous  and  decisive,  and  the  jurisdiction  of  the  king's 
court  more  extensive  Sian  under  the  monarchs  on  the  Continent  f  Or  wae 
it  owinff  to  the  settlement  of  the  Normans  in  England,  who,  having  never 
adopted  the  practice  of  private  war  in  their  own  country,  abolished  it  in  the 
kingdom  which  they  conquered  ?  It  is  asserted  in  an  ordonnance  of  John 
king  of  France,  that  in  all  times  past,  persons  of  every  rank  in  Normandy 
have  been  prolidbited  to  wage  private  war,  and  the  practice  has  been  deemed 
unlawful.  Ordon.  tom.  ii.  p.  407.  If  this  fact  were  certain,  it  would  go  far 
towards  explaining  the  peculiarity  which  I  have  mentioned.  But  as  there  are 
some  English  Acts  of  Parliament,  which,  according  to  the  remarks  of  the 
learned  author  of  the  Obtervationt  on  the  Statutes^  ehiefiy  0u  more  ancient^  recite 
falsehoods,  it  may  be  added,  that  this  is  not  peculiar  to  the  laws  of  that  coun- 
try. Notwithstanding  the  positive  assertion  contained  in  this  public  law  of 
France,  there  is  good  reason  for  considering  it  as  a  statute  which  recites  a 
falsehood.  This,  however,  is  not  the  place  for  discussing  that  point  It  is  an 
inquiry  not  unworthy  the  curiosity  of  an  English  antiquair. 

In  Castile,  the  pernicious  practice  of  private  war  prevaifod,  and  was  author- 
ized by  the  custbms  and  laws  of  the  kingdom.  Leges  Taori,tit  76.  cum 
commentario  Anton.  Goroezii.  p.  551.  As  the  Castilian  nobles  were  no  leas 
turbulent  than  powerful,  their  quarreV*  and  hostilities  involved  their  country  in 
many  calamities.  Innumerable  proofs  of  this  occur  in  Mariana.  In  Arragon, 
tho  right  of  private  revenge  was  hkewise  authorized  by  law ;  exereised  in  its 
fhll  extent,  and  accompanied  with  the  s&me  uhhappy  consequences.  Hieron. 
Blancli  Comment  de  Rebus  Arag.  ap.  Schotii  Hispan.  illustrat  vol.  iii.  p.  733. 
Lex  Jacob!  I.,  A.  D.  1247.  Fueros  et  Observandas  del  Reyno  de  Aragon.  lib. 
ix.  p.  182.  Several  confederacies  between  the  kings  of  Arragon  and  their 
nobles  for  the  restoring  of  peace,  founded  on  the  trbce  of  God,  are  still  extant 
Petr.  de  Marca,  Marea  sive  Limes  Hispanic,  app.  1303, 1388, 1428.  As  eariy  as 
the  year  1165,  we  find  a  combination  of  the  king  and  court  of  Arragon,  in 
order  to  abolish  the  right  of  private  war,  and  to  punish  those  who  presumed  to 
claim  that  privilege.  Anales  de  Aragon  por.  Zurita,  vol.  i.  p.  73.  But  the 
evil  was  so  inveterate,  that  as  late  as  A.  D.  1519,  Charles  V.  was  obliged  to 
publish  a  law  enforcing  all  former  regulations  tending  to  suppress  this  p2«ctice. 
Fueros  et  obeervanc.  lib.  ix.  183. 

The  Lombards,  and  other  northern  nations  who  settled  in  Italy,  introduoeA 
the  same  maxims  concerning  the  right  of  revenge  into  that  country,  and  these 
were  followed  by  the  same  effects.  As  the  progress  of  the  evil  was  perfectly 
ttmiUr  to  what  happened  in  FranMf  the  expedients  employed  to  cheek  ita 
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«uwer,  or  to  extirpate  it  finally,  reeemUed  thoee  wbioh  I  have  enninerated. 
Murat.  Ant.  Ital.  toI.  u.  p.  306,  &c. 

la  Gtonnaay,  the  diaorden  and  calamitiea  occasioned  by  the  rig^ht  of  private 
war  were  greater  and  more  intolerable  than  in  anj  other  country  of  Europe. 
The  imperial  authority  wae  so  much  shaken  and  enfeebled  by  the  violenoe  of 
the  ciTil  wars  excited  by  the  contests  between  the  popes  and  the  emperors  of 
the  Franoonian  and  Suabian  lines,  that  not  only  the  nobility  but  the  cities  ac* 
quired  almost  independent  power,  and  scorned  all  subordination  and  obedience 
to  the  laws.  The  frequency  of  these /ntdce,  or  private  wars,  is  often  mentioned 
in  the  German  annals,  and  the  fatal  effects  of  them  are  most  pathetically  de- 
scribed, Datt  de  Pace  Imper.  pub.  lib.  i.  cap.  t.  No.  30,  et  passim.  The  Ger- 
mans early  adopted  the  Treuga  Dei,  which  was  first  established  in  France. 
This,  however,  proved  but  a  temporary  and  ineffectual  remedy.  The  disorders 
multiplied  eo  fkst,  and  grew  to  be  so  enormous,  that  they  threatened  the  disso- 
lution of  society,  and  compelled  the  Germans  to  have  recourse  to  the  only 
remedy  of  the  evil,  viz.  an  absolute  prohibition  of  private  wars.  The  emperor 
William  published  his  edict  to  this  purpose,  A.  D.  1255,  a  hundred  and  sixty 
years  previous  to  the  Ordonnance  of  Charlee  VI.  in  France,  Datt,  lib.  i.  cap.  4. 
No.  20.  But  neither  he  nor  his  successors  had  authority  to  secure  the  observ- 
ance of  it.  This  gave  rise  to  a  practice  in  Germany,  which  conveys  to  us  a 
striking  idea  both  of  the  intolerable  calamities  occasioned  by  private  wars,  and 
of  the  feebleness  of  government  during  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries. 
The  cities  and  nobles  entered  into  alliances  and  associations,  by  which  they 
bound  themseivee  to  maintain  the  public  peace,  and  to  make  war  on  such  as 
should  violate  it.  This  was  the  origin  of  the  league  of  the  Rhine,  of  Suabia, 
and  of  many  smaller  confederacies  distinguished  by  various  names.  The  rise, 
progress,  and  beneficial  effects  of  these  associations  are  traced  by  Datt,  with 
great  accuracy.  Whatever  degree  of  public  peace  or  of  regular  administration 
was  preserved  in  the  empire  from  the  beginning  of  the  twelfth  century  to  the 
close  of  the  fifteenth,  Grermany  owes  to  these  leagues.  During  that  period, 
politieal  order,  respect  for  the  laws,  together  with  the  equal  administration  of 
justice,  made  considerable  progress  in  Germany.  But  the  final  and  perpetual 
ahotition  of  the  right  of  private  war  was  not  accomplished  until  A.  D.  1495. 
The  imperial  authority  was  by  that  time  more  firmly  established,'  the  ideas  of 
men  with  respect  to  government  and  subordination  were  become  more  just. 
That  barbarous  and  pernicious  privilege  of  waging  war,  which  the  noblee  had 
so  long  possessed,  was  declared  to  be  incompatible  with  the  happiness  and 
existence  of  society.  In  order  to  terminate  any  differences  which  might  arise 
among  the  various  members  of  the  Germanic  body,  the  imperial  chamber  waa 
instituted  with  eupreme  jurisdiction,  to  judge  without  appeal  in  every  questioB 
brought  before  it.  That  court  has  subsistml  since  that  period,  fbrming  a  very 
respectable  tribunal,  of  essential  importance  in  the  Germanic  constitution. 
Datt,  lib.  iiL  iv.  t.    Pfeffel  Abregd  de  PHistoire,  du  Droit,  Sui.  p.  55fi. 

NoTB  [22].  Pagb  31. 

It  would  be  tedious  and  of  little  use  to  enumerate  the  various  modes  of  ap- 
pealing to  the  justice  of  God,  which  superstition  introduoed  durmg  the  ages  of 
r  ranee.  I  shall  mention  only  one,  because  we  have  an  account  of  it  in  a 
itum  or  trial  in  the  presence  of  Chariemagne,  from  which  we  may  learn 
the  imperfect  manner  in  which  justice  was  administered  even  during  his  reign. 
In  the  year  775,  a  contest  arose  between  the  bishop  of  Paris  and  the  abbot  of 
8t.  Denys,  concerning  the  property  of  a  small  abbey.  Each  of  them  exhibited 
deeds  and  records,  in  order  to  prove  the  right  to  be  in  them.  Instead  of  trying 
the  authenticity,  or  considering  the  import  of  these,  the  point  was  referred  to 
ihe  Judicium  erueii.  Each  produced  a  person,  who  during  the  celebration  of 
mass,  stood  before  the  cross  with  his  arms  expanded ;  and  he,  whose  represen- 
tative first  became  weary,  and  altered  his  posture,  lost  the  cause.  The  person 
employed  by  the  bishop  on  this  occasion  had  less  strength  or  less  spirit  than  his 
•dversary,  and  the  quoution  was  decided  in  favour  of  the  abbot.  Mabillon 
de  Be  Dii^omaL  lib.  vi.  p.  498.  If  a  prince  so  enlightened  as  Charlemagne 
oeuntenaaoed  such  an  absurd  mode  of  decision,  it  is  no  wonder  that  other 
Monarehs  should  toAeimte  it  eo  long*    JkL  de  Montoequiea  hae  treated  of  the 
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trial  by  judicial  combat  at  considerable  length.  The  two  talents  which  dis- 
tingaUhed  that  iUiutrious  author,  induetry  in  tiaeing  all  the  circumttanoee  of 
ancient  and  obscure  institutions,  and  sa^^acity  in  penetratinf  into  the  canses 
and  principles  which  contributed  to  establish  them,  are  equally  c<ms^nous  in 
his  observations  on  this  subject.  To  these  I  refer  the  reader,  as  they  contain 
most  of  the  principles  by  which  I  have  endeavoured  to  explain  this  practice. 
I>e  I'Esprit  des  Loiz,  lib.  zxviii.  It  seems  to  be  probable  from  the  remarks  of 
M.  de  Montesquieu  as  well  as  from  the  facts  produced  by  Mnratori,  torn.  iii. 
DisserL  xzzviii.  that  appeals  to  the  justice  of  God  by  the  experiments  with 
fire  and  water,  &o.  were  frequent  among  the  people  who  settled  in  the  different 

Erevinces  of  the  Roman  empire,  before  they  had  recourse  to  the  judicial  oom- 
at ;  and  yet  the  judicial  combat  seems  to  have  been  the  most  ancient  mode  of 
terminating  any  controveny  among  the  barbarous  nations  in  their  originA^ 
settlements.  This  is  evident  from  Velleius  Patereulus,  lib.ii.  c  118,  who  in- 
forms us,  that  all  questions  which  were  .decided  among  the  Romans  by  leg«I 
trial,  were  terminated  among  the  Germans  by  arms.  The  same  thing  appears 
in  the  aiicient  laws  and  customs  of  the  Swedes,  quoted  by  Jo.  O.  Stiemhook 
de  Jure  Sueonum  et  Gothorum  vetusto.  4to.  Holmin  16&t.  lib.  i.  c.  7.  It  is 
probable  that  when  the  various  tribes  which  invaded  the  empire  were  converted 
to  Christianity,  their  ancient  custom  of  allowing  judicial  combats  appeared  so 
glaringly  repugnant  to  the  precepts  of  religion,  that,  for  some  time,  it  was 
abolished,  and  by  degrees,  several  circumstances  which  I  have  mentioned  led 
them  to  resume  it. 

It  seems  likewise  to  be  probable  from  a  law  quoted  by  Stiemhook  in  the 
treatise  which  I  have  mentioned,  that  the  judicial  combat  was  originally  per- 
mitted, in  order  to  determine  points  respecting  the  personal  character  or  repu- 
tation of  individuals,  and  was  afterwards  extended  not  only  to  criminal  cases, 
but  to  questions  concerning  property.    The  words  of  the  law  are,  ^  If  any 
man  shall  say  to  another  these  reproachful  words  ^  you  are  not  a  man  equ^ 
to  other  men,'  or,  *  you  have  not  the  heart  of  a  man,'  and  the  other  shall  reply, 
^  I  am  a  man  as  good  as  you,'  let  them  meet  on  the  highwav.    If  he  who  first 
gave  offence  appear,  and  the  person  offended  absent  himseo^  let  the  latter  be 
deemed  a  worse  man  even  than  he  was  called  ;  let  him  not  be  admitted  to  give 
evidence  in  judgment  either  for  man  or  woman,  and  let  him  not  have  the  privi- 
lege of  making  a  testament.    If  he  who  gave  the  offence  be  absent,  and  only 
the  person  offended  appear,  let  him  call  upon  the  other  thrice  with  a  loud  voice, 
and  make  a  mark  upon  the  earth,  and  then  let  him  who  absented  himself  be 
deemed  infamous,  because  he  uttered  words  which  he  durst  not  support.    If 
both  shall  appear  properly  armed,  and  the  person  offiuided  shall  fall  in  the 
oombat,  let  a  half  compensation  be  paid  for  his  death.    But  if  the  person  who 
gave  the  ofience  shall  fidl,  let  it  be  imputed  to  his  own  rashness.    The  petulance 
of  his  tongue  hath  been  fatal  to  him.    Let  him  lie  in  the  field  without  any 
compensation  being  demanded  for  his  death."    Lex  Uplandica,  &p.  Stiem.  p. 
76.    Martial  people  were  extremely  delicate  with  respect  to  every  thing  that 
affected  their  reputation  as  soldiers.    By  the  laws  of  the  Salians,  if  any  man 
called  another  a  hare^  or  accused  him  of  having  left  his  shield  in  the  field  of 
battle,  he  was  ordained  to  pay  a  large  fine.    Leg.  SaL  tit.  xxxii.  t  4.  6.    By 
the  law  of  the  Lombards,  if  any  one  ciulcd  another  arga^  i.  e.  a  good  for  nothing 
fellow,  he  might  immediately  challenge  him  to  oomoat.    Leg.  Longob.  lib.  i. 
tit.  V.  M.    By  the  law  of  the  Salians,  if  one  called  another  eemliif,  a  term  of 
reproach  equivalent  to  arga,  he  was  bound  to  pay  a  very  high  fine.    Tit.  xxxii. 
I  1.    Paulus  Diaconus  relates  the  violent  impression  which  this  reproachful 
expression  made  upon  one  of  his  countrymen,  and  the  fatal  effects  with  which 
it  was  attended.    De  Gestis  Longobard.  lib.  vi.  c.  34.    Thus  the  ideas  con- 
oeming  the  point  of  honour,  which  we  are  apt  to  consider  as  a  modem  refine- 
ment, as  well  as  the  practice  of  duelling,  to  which  it  gave  rise,  are  derived 
from  the  notions  of  our  ancestors,  while  in  a  state  of  society  veiy  little  im- 
proved. 

As  M.  de  Montesquieu's  view  of  this  subject  did  not  lead  him  to  connder 
every  dreumstance  relative  to  judicial  combats,  I  shall  mention  some  particQlar 
facts  necessary  for  the  illustration  of  what  I  have  said  with  respect  to  them. 
A  remarkable  instance  occurs  of  the  decision  of  an  abstract  point  of  Uw  by 
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combat.  A  queition  arose  in  the  tenth  century,  concerning  the  nghi  of  repn^ 
jcn/ofion,  which  was  not  then  fixed,  though  now  uniyersally  established  in 
oTery  part  oi  Europe.  ^'It  was  a  matter  of  doubt  and  dispute,  ^saiththe  his* 
torian^  whether  the  sons  of  a  son  ought  to  be  reckoned  among  Uie  children  of 
the  family,  and  succeed  equally  with  their  uncles,  if  their  father  happened  to 
die  while  their  grandfather  was  alive.  An  assembly  was  called  to  deliberate  on 
this  point,  and  it  was  the  general  opinion  that  it  ought  to  be  remitted  to  the 
anamination  and  decision  of  judges.  But  the  emperor  following  a  better 
course,  and  desirous  of  dealing  honpurably  with  his  people  and  nobles,  appointed 
the  matter  to  be  decided  by  battle  between  two  champions.  He  who  appeared 
in  behalf  of  the  right  of  children  to  represent  their  deceased  father  was  victo-> 
rious;  and  it  was  established,  by  a  perpetual  decree,  that  they  should  hereafter 
share  in  the  inheritance  together  with  their  uncles."  Wittikindus  Corbiensis, 
lib.  Annal.  ap.  M.  de  Lauriere  Pref.  Ordon.  vol.  i.  p.  33.  If  we  can  suppose 
the  caprice  of  folly  to  lead  men  to  any  action  more  extrayagant  than  this  of 
settling  a  point  in  law  by  combat,  it  must  be  that  of  referring  the  truth  or 
falsehood  of  a  religious  opinion  to  be  decided  in  the  same  manner.  To  the 
disgrace  of  human  reason,  it  has  been  capable  even  of  this  eztravagance.  A 
question  was  agitated  in  Spain  in  the  eleyenth  century,  whether  the  Musarabic 
liturgy  and  ritual  which  had  been  used  in  the  churches  of  Spain,  or  that 
approved  of  by  the  see  of  Rome,  which  differed  in  many  particulars  from  the 
other,  contained  the  form  of  worship  most  acceptable  to  the  Deity.  The  Span- 
iards contended  zealously  for  the  ritual  of  their  ancestors.  The  popes  urged 
them  to  receiye  that  to  which  they  had  given  their  infallible  sanction.  A 
violent  contest  arose.  The  nobles  proposed  to  decide  the  controversy  by  the 
•word.  The  king  approved  of  this  method  of  decision.  Two  knights  in 
complete  armour  entered  the  lists.  John  Ruys  de  Matanca,  the  champion  of 
the  Musarabic  liturgy,  was  victorious.  But  the  queen  and  archbishop  of  Toledo, 
who  favoured  the  other  form,  insisted  on  having  the  matter  submitted  to  another 
trial,  and  had  interest  enough  to  prevail  in  a  request,  inconsistent  with  the  laws 
of  combat,  which  being  considered  as  an  appeal  to  God,  the  decision  ought  to 
have  been  acquiesced  in  as  final.  A  great  fire  was  kindled.  A  copy  of  each 
liturgy  wa0  cast  into  the  flames.  It  was  agreed  that  the  book  which  stood  this 
proof,  and  remained  untouched,  should  be  received  in  all  the  churches  of  Spain. 
T'he  Musarabic  liturgy  triumphed  likewise  in  this  trial,  and  if  we  may  believe 
Roderigo  de  Toledo,  remained  unhurt  by  the  fiire,  when  the  other  was  reduced 
to  ashes.  The  queen  and  archbishop  had  power  or  art  sufficient  to  elude  this 
decision  also,  and  the  use  of  the  Musarabic  form  of  devotion  was  permitted 
only  in  certain  churches.  A  determination  no  less  eztraordinary  than  the 
whole  transaction.  Roder  de  Toledo,  quoted  by  P.  Orleans,  Hist,  de  Revol. 
d'Espagne,  torn.  i.  p.  417.  Mariana,  lib.  i.  c.  18.  vol.  i.  p.  378. — ^A  remarkable 
proof  of  the  general  use  of  trial  by  combat,  and  of  the  predilection  for  that 
mode  of  decision,  occurs  in  the  laws  of  the  Lombards.  It  was  a  custom  in  the 
middle  ages,  that  any  person  might  signify  publicly  the  law  to  which  he  chose 
to  be  subjected ;  and  by  the  prescriptions  of  that  law  he  was  obliged  to  regulate 
his  transactions,  without  being  bound  to  comply  with  any  practice  authorized 
by  other  codes  of  law.  Persons  who  had  subjected  themselves  to  the  Roman 
law,  and  adhered  to  the  ancient  jurisprudence,  as  far  as  any  knowledge  of  it 
was  retained  in  those  ages  of 'ignorance,  were  exempted  from  paymg  any 
regard  to  the  forms  of  proceedings  established  by  the  laws  of  tiie  Burgundians, 
Lombards,  and  other  barbarous  people.  But  the  emperor  Otho,  in  direct  con- 
tradiction to  this  received  maxim,  ordained,  ^That  all  persons,  under  whatever 
law  they  lived,  even  although  it  were  the  Roman  law,  should  be  bound  to  con- 
form to  the  edicts  concerning  the  trial  by  combat.*'  Leg.  Longob.  lib.  ii.  tit. 
56.  sect.  38.  While  the  trial  by  judicial  combat  subsisted,  proon  by  charters, 
contracts,  or  other  deeds  became  ineffectual ;  and  even  this  species  of  written 
evidence,  calculated  to  render  the  proceedings  of  courts  certain  and  decisive, 
was  eluded.  When  a  charter,  or  other  instrument  was  produced  by  one  of  the 
parties,  his  opponent  might  challenge  it,  affirm  that  it  was  false  and  forged,  and 
olbr  to  prove  this  by  combat.  Leg.  Longob.  ib.  sect.  34.  It  is  true,  that  among  tha 
reasons  enumerated  by  Beaumaaoir,  on  account  of  which  judges  might  refuse  to 
peimit  a  trial  by  combat,  one  is,  *^  If  the  point  in  conteat  can  be  deany  proved  or 
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asoertained  by  other  evidence."  Couit.  de  Beauv.  cb.  63.  p.  325.  Bat  that 
legolation  removed  the  evil  only  a  single  atep.  For  the  party  who  ■uapectod 
that  a  witnoaa  was  about  to  depose  in  a  manner  onfavourable  to  his  cause, 
might  accuse  him  of  being  suborned,  give  him  the  lie,  and  chaUenfe  him  to 
combat ;  if  the  witness  was  vanquished  in  battle,  no  other  evideooe  could  be 
admitted,  and  the  party  by  whom  he  was  sununoned  to  appear  lost  his  cause. 
Leg.  Baivar.  tit.  16.  sect.  2.  Leg.  Biirgund.  tit.  45.  Beauman.  ch.  61.  p.  315.  The 
reason  given  for  obliging  a  witness  to  accept  of  a  defiance,  and  to  defend  himself 
by  combat,  is  remarkable,  and  contains  the  same  idea  which  is  still  the  founda- 
tion of  what  is  called  the  point  of  honour ;  ^^for  it  is  just,  that  if  any  one 
affirms  that  he  perfectly  knows  the  truth  of  any  thing,  and  offen  to  give  oath 
upon  it,  that  he  should  not  hesitate  to  maintain  the  veracity  of  his  affirmation 
in  combat."    Leg.  Burgund.  tit.  45. 

That  the  trial  by  judicial  combat  was  established  in  every  countiy  of  Europe, 
is  a  fact  well  known,  and  requires  no  proof.  That  this  mode  of  decision  wa« 
frequent,  appears  not  only  from  the  codes  of  ancient  laws  which  established  it, 
but  from  the  earliest  writers  concerning  the  practice  of  law  in  the  different 
nations  of  Europe.  They  treat  of  thu  eastern  at  great  length ;  they  enume- 
rate the  regulations  concerning  it  with  minute  accuracy;  and  expUin  them 
with  much  solicitude.  It  made  a  capital  and  extensive  article  in  jurisprudence. 
There  is  not  any  one  subject  in  their  system  of  law,  which  Beuunanoir,  I>efon<- 
taines,  or  the  compilers  of  the  Assises  de  Jerusalem,  seem  to  have  eooaidered 
as  of  greater  importance ;  and  none  upon  which  they  have  bestowed  so  much 
attention.  The  same  observation  will  hold  with  respect  to  the  early  authors  oi 
other  nations.  It  appears  from  Madoz,  that  trials  of  this  kind  were  so  fi«* 
quent  in  England,  that  fines,  paid  on  these  occasions,  made  no  inoonsiderable 
branch  of  the  hing's  revenue.  Hist,  of  the  Ezcheq.  vol.  i.  p.  349.  A  veiy 
curious  account  of  a  judicial  combat  between  Mesire  Robert  de  Beanma^ 
noir,  and  Mesire  Pierre  Toumemine,  in  presence  of  the  duke  of  Bretagne, 
A.  D.  1385,  is  published  by  Morice,  Mem.  pour  servir  de  preuvee  a  THist.  de 
Bretagne,  tom.  ii.  p.  498.  All  the  formalities  observed  in  sueh  eztnotdinaiy 
proceedings  are  there  described  more  minutely  than  in  any  ancient  raoneaeat 
which  I  have  had  an  oppoHunity  of  considering.  Toumemine  was  aooused  by 
Beaumanoir  of  having  murdered  his  brother.  The  former  was  vanquidied,  but 
was  saved  from  being  hanged  on  the  spot  by  the  generous  intercession  of  his 
antagonist.  A  good  account  of  the  origin  of  the  laws  oonceming  judicial  com- 
bat IS  published  in  the  history  of  Pavia,  by.  Bernardo  Saoci,  lib.  ix.  c  8.  in 
Grov.  Thes.  Antiquit.  Ital.  vol.  iii.  743. 

This  mode  of  trial  was  so  acceptable,  that  ecclcsiastios,  notwithstanding  the 
prohibitions  of  the  church,  were  constrained  not  only  to  connive  at  the  praicljee, 
but  to  authorize  it.  A  remarkable  instance  of  this  is  produced  by  Pasqniec 
Rechorches,  lib.  iv.  ch.  i.  p.  350.    The  abbot  Wittikindus,  whose  wetds  I  have 

S reduced  in  this  note,  considered  the  determination  of  a  point  in  law  by  oora- 
at  as  the  best  and  most  honourable  mode  of  decision.  In  the  year  978,  a  j  udidal 
combat  was  fought  in  the  presence  of  the  emperor.  The  archbishop  Aldebert 
advised  him  to  terminate  a  contest  which  had  arisen  between  two  noblemen  of 
his  court,  by  this  mode  of  decision.  The  vanquished  combatant,  thoogh  a 
person  of  high  rank,  was  beheaded  on  the  spot.  Chronic.  Ditmari  Epiae^ 
Mersb.  chez  Aouquet  Recueil  des  Hist.  tom.  x.  p.  121.  Questions  eonoeming 
the  property  of  churches  and  monasteries  were  decided  by  combei.  In  the  year 
961,  a  controversy  concerning  the  church  of  St.  Medard,  whether  it  belonged  to 
the  abbey  of  Beaulieu  or  not,  was  terminated  by  judseial  combat.  Bouquet 
Recueil  des  Hist.  tom.  ix.  p.  729.  lb.  p.  612,  &c.  The  emperor  Heoiy  I.  de- 
dares,  that  this  law,  authorizing  the  practice  of  judicial  combats,  was  enacted 
with  consent  and  applause  of  many  faithful  bishops.  lb.  p.  231.  So  remarka- 
bly did  the  martial  ideas  of  those  ages  prevail  of  er  the  genius  and  maxims  «f 
the  canon  law,  which  in  other  instances  was  in  the  highest  credit  and  autheriiy 
with  ecclesiastics.  A  judicial  combat  was  appointed  in  Spain,  by  Charies  V., 
A.  D.  1522.  The  combatants  fought  in  the  emperor's  presence,  and  the  battle 
was  conducted  with  all  the  rights  prescribed  by  the  ancient  laws  of  chivalry. 
The  whole  transaction  is  described  at  great  length  by  Pontiia  Healma  Rw. 
Autriac  lib.  viii.  c.  17.  p.  2U5. 
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The  ImI  imtaooe  which  occnn  in  the  history  of  Frenoe,  of  a  jadioial  combat 
anthorized  by  the  magiatrate,  was  the  famous  one  between  M.  Jarnac  and  M« 
de  la  Chaistatgnerie,  A.  D.  1547.  A  trial  by  combat  was  appointed  in  England* 
A«  D.  1571,  under  the  inspection  of  the  judges  of  the  court  of  Common  Pleas; 
and  though  it  was  not  carried  td  the  same  extremity  with  the  former,  queen 
Elizabeth  having  interposed  her  authority,  and  enjoined  the  parties  to  com- 
pound the  matter,  yet  in  order  to  preserve  their  honour,  the  lists  were  marked 
out,  and  all  the  forms  previous  to  the  combat  were  observed  with  much  cer»« 
mony.  Spelm.  Gloss*  voc.  Coif^mt,  p.  103.  In  the  year  1631,  a  judicial 
combat  was  appointed  between  Donald  Lord  Aea,  and  David  Ramsay,  Lsq.  by 
the  anthoritT  of  the  lord  high  constable,  and  earl  marshal  of  England  ; ,  but 
that  quarrel  likewise  terminated  without  bloodshed,  being  accommodated  by 
Charles  I.  Another  instance  occurs  seven  yean  later.  Rush  worth  in  Obser- 
vations on  the  Sutntesf  Sco*  p.  2<j6. 

NoTi  [23].  Paqi  33. 

Tax  text  contains  the  great  outlines  which  mark  the  coune  of  private  and 
pabUo  jurisdiction  in  the  several  nations  of  Europe.  I  shall  here  follow  more 
minutely  the  various  steps  of  this  progress,  as  the  matter  is  curious  and  impor« 
tant  enough  to  merit  this  attention.  The  payment  of  a  6ne  by  way  of  satisfac- 
tion to  the  person  or  family  injured,  was  the  first  device  of  a  rude  people,  in 
order  to  check  the  career  of  private  resentment,  and  to  extinguish  those  faidm^ 
or  deadly  feuds,  which  were  prosecuted  among  them  with  the  utmost  violenoor 
This  custom  may  be  traced  back  to  the  ancient  Germans.  Tacit,  de  Moribr 
€krm.  c.  21.  and  prevailed  among  other  uncivilized  nations.  Many  example* 
of  this  are  collected  by  the  ingenious  and  learned  author  of  Historical  Law 
Tracts,  vol.  i.  p.  41.  These  fines  were  ascertained  and  levied  in  three  different 
manners.  At  first  they  were  settled  by  voluntary  agreement  between  tho 
parties  at  variance.  When  their  rage  began  to  subside,  and  they  felt  the  bad 
effects  of  their  continuing  in  enmity,  they  came  to  terms  of  concord,  and  the 
satisfaction  made  was  called  a  eompotition^  implying  that  it  was  fixed  by  mutual 
consent.  De  I'Esprit  des  Loix,  lib.  xxx.  c.  19.  It  is  apparent  from  some  of 
the  more  ancient  codes  of  laws,  that  at  the  time  when  these  were  compiled,- 
matters  still  remained  in  that  simple  state.  In  certain  cases,  the  person  wha 
had  committed  an  ofience,  was  left  exposed  to  the  resentment  of  those  whom 
he  had  injured,  until  he  should  recover  their 'favour,  quoquo  modo,  potueritr 
Lex  Frision.  tit.  11.  k\.  The  next  mode  of  levying  these  fines  was  by  the 
sentence  of  arbiters.  An  arbiter  is  called  in  the  Regiam  Majestatem  amicabilis 
compositor,  lib.  xi.  c.  4.  k  10.  He  could  estimate  the  degree  of  offence  ■  with 
more  impartiality  than  the  parties  interested,  and  determine  with  greater  equity 
whatr  satisfaction  ought  to  be  demanded.  It  is  difficult  to  bring  an  authentic: 
proof  of  a  custom  preyious  to  the  records  preserved  in  any  nation  of  Europe. 
But  one  of  the  Formule  Andegavenses  compiled  in  the  sixth  century,  seems  to 
allude  to  a  transaction  carried  on,  not  by  the  authority  of  a  judge,  but  by  the* 
mediation  of  arbiters  chosen  by  mutual  consent.  Bouquet  Recueil  des  Histor^ 
iom.  iv.  p.  566.  But  as  an  arbiter  wanted  authority  to  enforce  his  decisionsy 
judges  were  appointed  vrith  compulsive  power  to  oblige  both  parties  to  acqui-  • 
esoe  in  their  decisions.  Previous  to  this  last  step,  Uie  expedient  of  paying 
compositions  was  an  imperfect  remedy  against  the  pernicious  effects  of  private 
resentment.  As  soon  as  this  important  change  was  introduced,  the  magistrate, 
putting  himself  in  place  of  the  person  injured,  ascertained  the  composition  with 
which  he  ought  to  rest  satisfied.  Every  possible  injury  that  could  occur  in  the 
intercourse  of  civil  society  was  considered  sCnd  estimated,  and  the  oompositione 
doe  to  the  person  aggrieved  were  fixed  with  such  minute  attention,  as  discovers^ 
inmost  cases,  amazing  discernment  and  delicacy;  in  some,  instances,  unac- 
countable caprice.  Besides  the  composition  payable  to  the  private  party,  a 
certain  sum  called  a  fredum,  was  paid  to  the  king  or  state,  as  T^itus  expresses 
it,  or  to  the  fiscus,  in  the  language  of  the  barbarous  laws.  Some  authors  blend" 
ing  the  refined  ideas  of  modem  policy  with  their  reasonings  concerning  ancient 
transactions,  have  imagined  that  the  fredum  was  a  compensation  due  to  ther 
community  on  account  of  the  violation  of  the  public  peace.  But  it  is  mani<' 
festly  nothing  moie  than  the  price  paid  to  the  magistrate  for  the  protection 
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which  he  afforded  against  the  yiolence  of  reaentmeiit.  The  vome^Bg  of  fiil0 
was  a  considerable  step  towards  improrement  in  criminal  jurisprudence.  In 
eome  of  the  more  ancient  codes  of  laws,  the  freda  are  altogether  omitted,  or  so 
seldom  mentioned,  that  it  is  evident  they  were  but  little  luiown.  In  the  later 
codes,  the  fredum  is  as  precisely  specified  as  the  composition.  In  common 
cases  it  was  equal  to  the  third  part  of  the  composition.  Capitul.  toL  l  p.  52. 
In  some  extraordinary  cases,  where  it  was  more  difficult  to  protect  the  peison 
who  had  committed  riolence,  the  fredtan  was  augmented.  Capitul.  vol.  i.  p. 
515.  These  freda  made  a  considerable  branch  in  the  revenues  of  the  barons ; 
and  in  whatever  district  territorial  jurisdiction  was  granted,  the  royal  judges 
were  prohibited  iVom  levjring  any/rsdo.  In  explaining  the  nature  of  the 
fredum^  I  have  followed  in  a  great  measure  the  opinion  of  M.  de  Montesquieu, 
though  I  know  that  several  learned  antiquaries  have  taken  the  word  in  a  differ- 
ent sense.  I^e  TEsprit  des  Loix,  liv.  xxx.  c.  20,  &c.  The  great  object  of 
judges  was  to  compel  the  one  party  to  give,  and  the  other  to  accept,  the  satis- 
faction prescribed.  They  multiplied  regulations  to  this  purpose,  and  enforoed 
them  by  grievous  penalties.  Leg.  Longob.  lib.  i.  tit.  9.  (  34.  lb.  tit.  37.  I  1, 
2.  Capitul.  vol.  i.  p.  371.  t  22.  The  person  who  received  a  composition  was 
obliged  to  cease  from  all  farther  hostility,  and  to  confirm  his  reconciliation  to 
the  adverse  party  by  an  oath.  Leg.  Longob.  lib.  i.  tit.  9.  4  8.  As  an  addi- 
tional and  more  permanent  evidence  of  reconciliation,  he  was  required  to  grant 
a  bond  of  security  to  the  person  from  whom  he  received  a  composition,  absolv- 
ing him  from  all  farther  prosecution.  Marculfus,  and  the  other  collectors  of 
ancient  writs,  have  preserved  several  different  forms  of  such  bonds.  Marc  lib. 
xi.  (  18.  Append.  (  23.  Form.  Simondide,  i  39.  The  Letters  of  Slanes^  known 
in  tiie  law  of  Scotland,  are  perfectly  similar  to  these  bonds  of  secnri^.  By 
the  Letters  of  Slanes,  the  heirs  and  relations  of  a  person  who  had  been  mur- 
dered, bound  themselves,  in  consideration  of  an  attyihmtnt  or  composition  paid  to 
hem,  to  forgive,  *^pass  over  and  for  ever  forget,  and  in  oblivion  inter,  all  ran- 
"sour,  malice,  revenge,  prsjudice,  grudge  and  resentment,  that  they  have  or  may 
'conceive  against  the  aggressor  or  lus  posterity,  for  the  crime  which  he  had 
committed,  and  discharge  him  of  all  action,  civil  or  criminal,  against  him  or  his 
estate,  for  now  and  ever."  System  of  Stiles  by  Dallas  of  St.  Martin's,  p.  862. 
In  the  ancient  form  of  Letters  of  Slanes,  the  private  party  not  only  forgives 
and  forgets,  but  pardons  and  grants  remission  of  the  crime.  This  practice, 
Dallas,  reasoning  according  to  the  principles  of  his  own  age,  considers-  as  an 
encroachment  on  the  rights  of  sovereignty,  as  none,  says  he,  could  pardon  a 
criminal  but  the  king.  ftid.  But,  in  early  and  rude  times,  the  prosecution, 
the  punishment,  and  the  pardon  of  criminals,  were  all  deeds  of  the  private  per- 
son who  was  injured.  Madox  has  published  two  writs,  one  in  the  reign  of 
Edward  I.,  the  other  in  the  reign  of  Edward  III.,  bv  which  private  persons 
grant  a  release  or  pardon  of  all  trespasses,  felonies,  robberies,  and  murders  com- 
mitted. Formal.  Anglican.  No.  702.  705.  In  the  last  of  these  instruments, 
some  regard  seems  to  be  paid  to  the  rights  of  the  sovereign,  for  the  pardon  is 
granted  en  quaint  que  en  nout  est.  Even  after  the  authority  of  the  magistrate 
was  interposed  in  punishing  crimes,  the  punishment  of  criminals  is  long  consi- 
dered chiefly  as  a  gratification  to  the  resentment  of  the  persons  who  have  been 
injured.  In  Persia  a  murderer  is  still  delivered  to  the  relations  of  the  person 
whom  he  has  slain,  who  put  him  to  death  witli  their  own  hands.  If  they  refuse 
to  accept  of  a  sum  of  money  as  a  compensation,  the  sovereign,  absolute  as  he 
is,  cannot  pardon  the  murderer.  Voyages  de  Chardin,  iii.  p.  417.  edit.  1735, 
4to.  Voyages  do  Tavemier,  liv.  v.  c.  5.  10.  Among  the  Arabians,  though  one  of 
the  first  polished  people  in  the  east,  the  same  custom  still  subsists.  Description 
de  I'Arabia  par  M.  Niebuhr,  p.  28.  By  a  law  in  the  kingdom  of  Arragon,  as  Jate 
as  the  year  1564,  the  punishment  of  one  condemned  to  death  cannot  be  miti- 
gated but  by  consent  of  the  parties  who  have  been  injured.  Fueros  and  obeer- 
vancias  del  Reyno  de  Arragon,  p.  204. 6. 

If,  after  all  the  engagements  to  cease  firom  enmity  which  I  have  montioned, 
any  person  renewed  hostilities,  and  was  guilty  of  any  violence,  either  towards 
the  person  from  whom  he  had  received  a  composition,  or  towards  his  relations 
and  heirs,  this  was  deemed  a  most  heinous  crime,  and  punished  with  extraor- 
dinaor  rigour.    It  was  an  act  of  direct  rebellion  against  the  authority  of  tbs 
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maffktnttet  and  was  lepreawd  by  the  interposition  of  all  his  power.    Leg. 
LoDgob.  Ub.  L  tit.  0.  ft  8.  34.    Capit.  vol.  i.  p.  371.  ft  22.    Thus  the  avenging 
of  injuria  was  taken  out  of  private  hands,  a  legal  composition  was  established, 
and  peaoe  and  amity  were  restoredi  under  the  inspection,  and  by  the  authority 
of  a  judge.    It  is  evident  that  at  the  time  when  the  barbarians  settled  in  the 
provinces  of  the  Roman  empire,  they  had  fixed  judges  established  among  them 
with  compulsive  authority.    Persons  vested  with  this  character  are  mentioned 
by  the  earliest  historians.    Du  Cange,  voc.  Judicet,    The  right  of  territorial 
jurisdiction  was  not  altogether  an  usurpation  of  the  feudal  barons,  or  an  inva- 
sion of  the  prerogative  of  the  sovereign.    Thete  is  good  reason  to  believe,  that 
the  powerful  leaders,  who  seiied  different  districts  of  the  countries  which  they 
conquered,  and  kept  possession  of  them  as  aUodial  property,  assumed  from  the 
beginning  the  right  of  jurisdiction,  and  exercised  it  within  their  own  territories. 
This  jurisdiction  was  supreme,  and  extended  to  all  causes.    The  clearest  px^ofii 
of  this  are  produced  by  M.  BouqueL  Le  Droit  publique  de  France  edairci, 
&c  tom.  i.  p.  206,  &c.    The  privilege  of  judging  his  own  vassals,  appears  to 
have  been  originally  a  right  inherent  in  every  baron  who  held  a  fief.    As  far 
back  as  the  archives  of  nations  can  conduct  us  with  any  certainty,  we  find  the 
jurisdiction  and  fief  united.    One  of  the  earliest  charters  to  a  layman  which  I 
have  met  with,  is  that  of  Ludovicus  Pius,  A.  D.  814.    And  it  contains  the 
right  of  territorial  jurisdiction,  in  the  most  express  and  extensive  terms.    Capi- 
tul.  vol.  ii.  p.  1405.    There  are  many  charters  to  churches  and  monasteries  of 
a  more  early  date,  containing  grants  of  a  similar  jurisdiction,  and  prohibiting 
any  royal  judge  to  enter  the  territories  of  those  churches  or  monasteries,  or  to 
perform  any  act  of  judicial  authority  there.    Bouquet  Recueil  des  HisL  torn, 
iv.  p.  628.  631.  633.  tom.  v.  p.  703.  710.  752.  762.    Muratori  has  published 
many  very  ancient  charters  containing  the  same  immunities.    Antiq.  Ital.  DiS' 
sort.  Izx.    In  most  of  these  deeds,  the  royal  judge  is  prohibited  from  exacting 
the  freda  due  to  the  possessor  of  territorial  jurisdiction,  which  shows  that  they 
constituted  a  valuable  part  of  the  revenue  of  each  superior  lord  at  that  juncture. 
The  expense  of  obtaining  a  sentence  in  a  court  of  justice  during  tiie  middle 
ages  was  so  considerable,  that  this  circumstance  alone  was  sufficient  to  render 
men  unwilling  to  decide  any  contest  in  judicial  form.    It  appears  from  a  char- 
ter in  the  thuieenth  centuiy,  that  the  baron  who  had  the  right  of  justice,  re- 
oeived  the  fifih  part  of  the  value  of  everv  subject,  the  property  of  which  was 
tried  and  determined  in  his  court.    l£^  after  the  commencement  of  a  law-suit, 
the  parties  terminated  the  contest  in  an  amicable  manner,  or  by  arbitration, 
they  were  nevertheless  bound  to  pay  the  fiflh  part  of  the  subject  contested,  to 
the  court  before  which  the  suit  had  been  brought.    Hist,  de  Dauphine,  Geneve, 
1722,  tom.  i.  p.  22.    Similar  to  this  is  a  regulation  in  the  charter  of  liberty 
granted  to  the  town  of  Friburg,  A.  D.  1120.    If  two  of  the  citizens  shall  quarrel, 
and  if  one  of  them  shall  complain  to  the  superior  lord,  or  to  his  judge,  and  after 
commencing  the  suit,  shall  be  privately  reconciled  to  his  adversary,  the  judge, 
if  he  does  not  approve  of  this  reconciliation,  may  compel  him  to  go  on  with 
his  law-suit;  and  all  who  were  present  at  the  reconclLiation  shall  forfeit  the 
favour  of  the  superior  lord.    Uiitoria  Zaringo  Badensis.  Auctor.  Jo.  Dan. 
Schoepflinus.  Carolsr.  1765,  4to.  vol.  v.  p.  55. 

What  was  the  extent  of  that  jurisdiction  which  those  who  held  fiefs  possessed 
originally,  we  cannot  now  determine  with  certainty.  It  is  evident  that,  during 
the  disorders  whidi  prevailed  in  every  kingdom  of  Europe,  the  great  vassals 
took  advantage  of  the  feebleness  of  their  monarchs,  and  enlarged  their  juris- 
diction to  the  utmost.  As  early  as  the  tenth  century,  the  more  powerful  barons 
had  usurped  the  right  of  deciding  all  causes,  whether  civil  or  criminal.  They 
had  acquired  the  SighJtutiee  as  well  as  the  Low.  Establ.  de  St.  Louis,  lib.  i. 
c  24,  25.  Their  sentences  were  final,  and  there  la^  no.  appeal  from  them  to 
any  superior  court.  Several  striking  instances  of  this  are  collected  by  Brussel. 
Traite  des  Fiefs,  liv.  iii.  c.  11, 12, 13.  Not  satisfied  with  this,  the  more  potent 
barons  got  their  territories  erected  into  RegaHiies,  with  almost  every  royal 
prerogative  and  jurisdiction.  Instances  of  the^e  were  frequent  in  France. 
Bruss.  ib«  In  Scotland,  where  the  power  of  the  feudal  nobles  became  exor- 
bitant, they  were  very  nnmerouB.  Historical  Law  Tracts,  vol.  i.  tract  vi. 
Even  in  England,  though  th«  authority  of  the  Norman  kings  circumscribed  tha 
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t'urisdicUon  of  the  barons  within  more  narrow  limits  than  in  any  other  f^mfml 
lingdom,  several  counties  palatine  were  erected,  into  which  the  king's  judges 
could  not  enter,  and  no  writ  could  come  in  the  king's  name,  until  it  received 
the  seal  of  the  county  palatine.  Spelman.  Gloss,  voc  Comitet  Paiaiim; 
Biackstone*8  Commentaries  on  the  Laws  of  England,  vol.  iii.  p.  78.  These 
lords  of  Regalities  had  a  right  to  claim  or  rescue  their  vassals  from  the  king*f 
judges,  if  they  assumed  any  jurisdiction  over  them.  Brussels  ubi  supra.  In 
the  law  of  Scotland  this  privilege  was  termed  the  nsYitoirepUd^ing  ;  and  the 
frequency  of  it  not  only  interrupted  the  course  of  justice,  but  gave  rise  to 
great  disorders  in  the  exercise  of  it.  Hist.  Law  Tracto,  ib.  The  jurisdiction 
of  the  counties  palatine  seems  to  have  been  productive  of  like  inconvenieDoee 
in  England. 

The  remedies  provided  by  princes  against  the  bad  effects  of  these  usarpatione 
of  the  nobles,  or  inconsiderate  grants  of  the  crown,  were  various,  and  gradually 
applied.    Under  Charlemagne  and  his  immediate  descendants,  the  regal  pre- 
rogative still  retained  great  vigour,  and  the  Ducet^  Comitet^  and  JOmH  Dommici, 
the  former  of  whom  were  ordinary  and  fixed  judges,  the  latter  extraordinary  and 
itinerant  judges,  in  the  different  provinces  of  their  extensive  dominions,  exer- 
cised a  jurisdiction  co-ordinate  with  the  barons  in  some  cases,  and  superior  to  them 
in  others.    Du  Cange,  voc.  Dux^  ComHes^  and  MisH.    Murat.  Antiq.  Dissert. 
viii.  and  ix.     But  under  the  feeble  race  of  monarchs  who  succeeded  them,  the 
authority  of  the  royal  judges  declined,  and  the  barons  acquired  that  unlimited 
jurisdiction  which  has  been  described.    Louis  VL  of  Francs  attempted  to  revive 
the  function  of  the  Mim  Dominiei  under  the  title  of  Jugei  det  JExemptty  bat 
the  barons  were  become  too  powerful  to  bear  such  an  encroachment  on  their 
jurisdiction,  and  he  was  obliged  to  desist  from  employing  them.    Henant 
Abrege  Chron.  tom.  ii.  p.  730.    His  successor  (as  has  been  observed)  had  re- 
course to  expedients  less  alarming.    The  appeal  de  de/auie  de  dnnt^  or  on  ac- 
count of  the  refusal  of  justice,  was  the  first  which  was  attended  with  any 
considerable  effect.    According  to  the  maxiins  of  feudal  law,  if  a  baron  had 
.not  as  many  vassals  as  enabled  him  to  try  by  their  peers  the  parties  who  ofilered 
to  plead  in  his  court,  or  if  he  delayed  or  refiised  to  proceed  in  the  trial,  the 
cause  might  be  carried^  by  appeal,  to  the  court  of  the  superior  lord  of  whom 
the  baron  held,  and  tried  there.     De  PEsprit  des  Louc,  liv.  xxviii.  c.  28.    Da 
Cange,  voc.  Defeetus  Jtuiiiia.    The  number  of  peers  or  assessors  in  the  courts 
of  barons  was  frequently  very  considerable*  ,It  appears  fh>m  a  criminal  trial 
In  the  court  of  the  viscount  de  Lautrec,  A.  D.  1299,  that  upwards  of  two 
hundred  persons  were  present,  and  assisted  in  the  trial,  and  voted  in  paasing 
judgment.    Hist,  de  Langued.  par  D.  D.  de  Vic  and  Vaisette,  tom.  iv.  Prenves* 
p.  114.    But  as  the  right  of  jurisdiction  had  been  usurped  by  many  inconsider*- 
able  barons,'  they  were  oflen  unable  to  hold  courts.    This  gave  irequent  oc- 
casion to  such  appeals,  and  rendered  the  practice  familiar.    By  degrees  such 
appeals  began  to  be  made  from  the  courts  of  the  more  powerful  barons,  and  it 
is  evident,  firom  a  decision  recorded  by  Brussel,  that  the  royal  judges  were 
willing  to  give  countenance  to  any  pretext  for  them.    Traite  des  Fieft,  tom.  L 
p.  235.  261.    This  species  of  appeal  had  less  effect  in  abridging  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  nobles,  than  the  appeal  on  account  of  the  injustice  of  the  sentence* 
When  the  feudal  monarchs  were  powerful,  and  their  judges  possessed  extensive 
authority,  such  appeals  seem  to  have  been  frequent.    Capitul.  vol.  i.  p.  17§« 
180;  and  they  were  made  in  a  manner  suitable  to  the  rudeness  of  a  simple 
age.    The  persons  aggrieved  resorted  to  the  palace  of  their  sovereigh,  and 
with  outcries  and  loud  noise  called  to  him  for  redress.    CajHtul.  lib.  iii.  c.  59« 
Chronic.  Laterberginense  ap.  Mencken,  Script.  German,  vol.  ii.  p.  284.  b.    In 
the  kingdom  of  Arragon,  the  appeals  to  the  Justixa  or  supreme  judge,  were 
taken  in  such  a  form  as  supposed  the  appellant  to  be  in  immediate  danger  oi 
death,  or  of  some  violent  outrage ;  he  rushed  into  the  presence  of  the  judge^ 
crying  with  a  loud  voice,  Ari^  Avi^  Puersa^  Fuerga^  thus  imploring  (as  it  were) 
the  instant  interposition  of  tbat  supreme  judge  in  order  to  save  him.    Hier« 
Blanca  Comment,  dtf  rebus  Arragon.  ap.  Script.  Hispanic.  Pistorii,  vol.  Hi.  p« 
753.    The  abolition  of  the  trial  by  combat  facilitated  tlie  revival  of  appeals  of 
this  kind.    The  effects  of  the  subordination  which  appeals  established,  in  in« 
trodttdng  attentioDf  equity,  and  consistoncy  of  decision  into  courts  of  judiea- 
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Ivo,  w«re  won  conipicaotis ;  and  almost  all  caoset  of  importance  wero  canriod 
to  be  finally  detennined  in  the  king^s  courts.  BniBsel.  torn.  i.  252.  Various 
circumstances  which  contributed  towards  the  introduction  and  frequency  of 
such  appeals  are  enumerated  De  TEsprit  des  Loix,  Ut.  zxviii.  c.  27.  XVotiung, 
however,  was  of  such  effect  as  the  attention  which  monarchs  gaye  to  the  con- 
stitution and  dignity  of  their  courts  of  justice.  It  was  the  ancient  custom  for 
the  feudal  monajrchs  to  preside  themselves  in  their  courts,  and  to  administer  jus- 
tice in  person.  Marculf.  lib.  i.  i  25.  Murat.  Dissert,  xjcxi.  Charlemagne, 
while  he  was  dressing,  used  to  call  parties  into  his  presence,  and  having 
heard  and  considered  the  subject  of  litigation,  gave  judgment  concerning  it. 
Eginhartus,  Vita  Caroli  Magm,  cited  by  Madoz,  Hist,  of  Exchequer,  vol.  i.  p. 
91.  This  trial  and  decision  of  causes  by  the  sovereigns  themselves  could  not 
fail  of  rendering  their  courts  respectable.  St.  Louis,  who  encouraged  to  the 
utmost  the  practice  of  appeals,  revived  this  ancient  custom,  aud  administered 
justice  in  person  with  all  the  ancient  amplicity.  *^  I  have  often  seen  the  saint," 
says  Joinville,  ^sit  under  the  shade  of  an  oak  in  the  wood  of  Vincennes,  when 
all  who  had  any  complaint  freely  approached  him.  At  other  times  he  gave 
ordets  to  spread  a  carpet  in  a  garden,  and  seating  himself  upon  it,  heard  the 
causes  that  were  brought  before  him."  Hist,  de  St.  Louis,  p.  13.  edit.  1761. 
Princes  of  inferior  rank,  who  possessed  the  right  of  justice,  sometimes  dispensed 
it  in  person,  and  presided  in  their  tribunals.  Two  instances  of  this  occur  with 
respect  to  the  Dauphines  of  Vienne.  Hist,  de  Dauphin^,  tom.  i.  p.  18.  tom. 
iL  p.  257.  But  as  lungs  and  princes  could  not  decide  every  cause  in  person, 
nor  bring  them  all  to  ,^  detennined  in  the  same  court ;  they  appointed  BaiUit^ 
with  a  right  of  jurisdiction,  in  different  districts  of  their  kingdom.  These  pos- 
sessed powers  somewhat  similar  to  those  of  the  ancient  Comites,  It  was  towards 
the  end  of  the  twelfth  century  and  beginning  of  the  thirteenth,  that  this  office 
was  first  instituted  in  France.  Brussel,  liv.  ii.  c.  35.  When  the  king  had  a 
court  established  in  different  quarters  of  his  dominions,  this  invited  his  subjects 
to  have  recourse  to  it.  It  was  the  private  interest  of  the  BaUlis,  as  well  as  an  ' 
object  of  public  policy,  to  extend  their  jurisdiction.  They  took  advantage  of, 
every  defect  in  the  rights  of  the  barons,  and  of  every  error  in  their  proceedings, 
to  remove  causes  out  of  their  courts,  and  to  bring  them  under  their  own  cog- 
nizance. There  was  a  distinction  in  the  feudal  law,  and  an  extremely  ancient 
one,  between  the  high  justice  and  the  low.  Capitul.  3.  A.  D.  812.  t  4.  A.  D. 
815.  f  3.  Establ.  de  St.  Louis,  liv.  i.  c.  40.  Many  barons  possessed  the  latter 
jurisdiction  who  had  no  title  to  the  former.  The  former  included  the  right  of 
trying  crimes  of  eiery  kind,  even  the  highest ;  the  latter  was  confined  to  petty 
trespasses. 

This  furnished  endless  pretexts  for  obstructing,  restraining,  and  reviewing 
the  proceedings  in  the  baron  courts.  Ordon.ii.  457.  i  25.  458.  \  29. ^A  regu- 
lation of  greater  importance  succeeded  the  institution  of  BaUlit,  The  king's 
supreme  court  or  parliament  was  rendered  fixed  as  to  the  place,  and  constant 
as  to  the  time  of  its  meetings.  In  France,  as  well  as  in  the  other  feudal 
kingdoms,  the  kingV  court  or  justice  was  origin^y  ambulatory,  followed  the 
Mrson  of  the  monarch,  and  was  held  only  during  some  of  the  great  festivals. 
Philip  Augustus,  A.  p.  1305,  rendered  it  stationary  at  Paris,  and  continued  its 
terms  during  the  greater  part  of  the  year.  Pasquier  Recherches,  liv.  ii.  c.  2.  et 
3,  &c.  Ordon.  tom.  i.  p.  366.  f  62.  He  and  his  successors  vested  extensive 
jpoweis  in  that  court ;  they  granted  the  members  of  it  several  privileges  and 
c^stinctions  which  it  would  be  tedious  to  enumerate.  Pasquier,  ib.  VeUv  Hist. 
de  France,  tom.  viL  p.  307.  Persons  eminent  for  integrity  and  skill  m  law 
were  appointed  judges  there.  Ib.  By  degrees  the  final  decisions  of  all  causes 
of  importance  was  oroaght  into  the  parliament  of  Paris,  and  the  other  parlia- 
ments, which  administered  justice  in  the  king's  name,  in  different  provinces  of 
the  kingdom.  This  jurismction,  however,  the  parliament  of  Paris  acquired 
very,  slowly,  and  the  great  vassaJs  of  the  crown  made  violent  efforts  in  order 
to  obstruct  the  attempts  of  tills  parliament  to  extend  its  authority.  Towards 
tiic  close  of  ate  thirteenth  century,  Philip  the  Fair  was  obliged  to  prohibit  his 
parliament  from  taking  cognizance  of  certain  appeals  brought  into  it  from  the 
courts  of  the  count  of  Brotagne,  and  to  recognise  and  respect  his  right  of 
supreme  and  final  jurisdiction.    Momoires  pour  scrvir  dc  Prcuves  a  Tllistoire 
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de  Bretagno,  par  Morico,  torn.  i.  p.  1037.  1074.  Charles  VI.  at  the  ead  of  tSS 
iullowmg  century  was  obli^d  to  confirm  the  rights  of  the  dukes  of  Bretagoe  ii> 
still  more  ample  form.  Ibid.  torn.  ii.  p.  580,  581.  So  violent  was  the  oppoei'^ 
tion  of  the  barons  to  this  right  of  appeal,  which  they  considered  as  fatal  t<* 
their  privileges  and  power,  that  t^e  authors  of  the  EnQfdopedie  have  mentioned 
several  instances  in  which  barons  put  to  death,  or  mutilated,  such  persons  a< 
ventured  to  appeal  from  the  sentences  pronounced  in  their  courts,  to  the  par-^ 
liament  of  Paris,  torn.  zii.  art.  ParUmeni^  p.  25. 

The  progress  of  jurisdiction  in  the  other  feudal  kiagdoms,  was  in  a  great 
measure  similar  to  that  which  we  have  traced  in  France.  In  England  the  terri- 
torial- j.tti'isdiction  of  the  ba/ons  was  both  ancient  and  extensive.  Leg.  £dw« 
Conf.  No.  5.  and  9*.  AfVer  the  Norman  conquest,  it  became  more  strictly 
feudal ;  and  it  is  evident  froln  facts  record<id  in  the  English  history,  as  well  as 
from  the  institution  of  Coulkties  Palatine,  which  I  have  already  mentioned,  that 
the  usurpations  of  the  nobles  in  England  were  not'less'bold  or  extensive  than 
those  of  their  contempor&fies  on  the  cdntinent.  The  some  expedients  were 
omplo/ed  to  circumscribe  or  abolish  those  dangerous  jurisdictious.  William 
the  Conqueror  established  a  constant  court  in  the  hall  of  his  palace;  from  which 
the  four  courts  now  intrusted  withr  the  administration  of  justice  in  England 
took  their  rise.  Henry  II.  divided  his  kingdom  into  six  circuits:,  and  sent 
itinerant  judges  to  hold  their  courts  in  them  at  stated  seasons.  Blackstone*s 
Commentaries  on  the  Laws  of  EngUOid,'  vol.  iii.  57.  Jostices  of  the  peaee 
were  appointed  in  every  county  by  subsequent  moflarchs ;  to  whose  jurisdiction 
the  people  gradually  had  reoouxve  in  many  civil  causes.  The*  privileges  of  th6 
Counties  Palatine  were  gradually  limited  ;  with  respect  to  some  points  they 
were  abolished ;  and  the  administration  of  justice  was  brou^t  into  the  kinc's 
cburts,  or  before  judges  of  his  appointment.  The  several  steps  taken  for  tni* 
purpose  are  enumerated  in  DalrympleV  History  of  Feudal  Property,  chap.  vii. 

In  Scotland  the  usurpations  of  the  nobilitv  were  more  exorbitant  than  bk 
any  other  feudal  khigdom.  The  progrress  of  their  encroachments,  and  the 
methods  taken  by  the  crown  to  limit  er  abolish  thdir  territorial  and  indepen- 
dent jurisdictions,  botli  which  I  had  occasion  to  consider  and  explain  in  a  former 
work,  differed  very  little  from  those  of  which  I  hfcve  now  given  the  detail. 
History  of  Scotland. 

J  should  perplex  myself  and  my  readers  in  the  labyrinth  of  (German  juris- 
prudence, if  I  were  to  attempt  to  delineate  the  prdgress  of  jurisdiction  in  thb 
empire,  with  a  minilt^  accur&cy.  It  is  sufiScient  to  observe,  that  the  authority 
which  the  Aulic  council  and  miperial  chamber  now  possess,  took  its  rise  from 
the  same  desire  of  redressing  the  abuses  of  territorial  jurisdiction,  and  wais 
acquired  in  the  same  maniier  that  thtf  royaT  courts  attained  influence  in  other 
countries  of  Europe.  All  the  important  fSuts-'with  respect  to  both  these  puS 
ticulars  may  be  found*  in  Phil.  Datt  de  pace  pubtica  Imperii,  fib.  iv.  Th» 
eapitai  articles  are  pointed 'out  in  Pfefiel  Abreg^  de  raistoiro  et  Droit  publiqub 
d^Allemagne,'p.  ^56.  581.  andln'Traite  dki  Droit  puMftiue  de  I'Emphv  par  M. 
le'Coq.  de  VUleray.  The  two  last'  treatises  are  of  great  authority,  having  been 
composed  under  tne  eye  of  M.  Schoepfliil  of  Strasbnrg,  one  of  the  obleet  public 
Uwyere  in  Germany. 

N6i«  [24].  Pagb  34. 

It  b  not  easjr  to  fix  with  precision  the  period  at  which  ecclesiastics  first  hegmt 
to  claim  exemption  from  the  civil  jurisdiction.  It  is  certain  that  during  tUe 
early  and  purest  ages  of  the  church,  they  pretended  to  no  such  immunity.  THe 
authority  of  the  civil  magiritfate  extended  to  all  persons,  and  to  aD  causea.^ 
This  fact  has  not*  only  been  clearly  established  by  Protestant  authors,  but  is  - 
admitted  by  many  Roman  Catholics  of  eminence,  and  particularly  by  t^ 
writers  in  (wfbnce  of  the  liberties' of  the  Gallican  chureh.  There  are  severed 
original  papers  published  by  Mur&t'ori,  which  show  that,  in  the  ninth  and  tenth 
centuries,  causes  of  the  greatest  importance'  relating  to  ecclesiastics  were  still 
determined  by  civil  judges.  Antiq.  Ital.  vol.  v.  dissert.  Ixx.  Proofs  of  this  are 
produced  likewise  b^  M.  Houard,  Anciennes  Loix  des  Francois,  &c.  vol.  i.  p. 
209.  Ecclesiastics  did  not  shake  off  all  at  once  their  subjection  to  civil  courts;. 
This- phvilege,  like  their  other  usurpationst  wvs  acquired  slowly,  and:  step  l^r' 
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lAtp.  Thii  exmnptioii  meaoM  at  fint  to  haye  been  merelj  m  act  of  eomplai- 
■anoot  flowing^  firom  Teneration  fot  their  character.  Thus,  from  a  charter  of 
Charlemagne  in  faronr  of  the  church  of  Mam,  A.  D.  796,  to  which  M.  PAbbe. 
de  Foy  rerare  in  hie  Notice  de  Diplomee.  tbm.  i.  p.  201.  that  monarch  directs 
hie  judges,  if  any  difference  ehould  ariee  between  the  administrators  of  the 
revenues  of  that  chorch  and  any  person  whateyer,  not'to  summon  the  adminis-. 
trators  to  appear  in  malki  publico :  but  first  of  all  to  meet  with  them,  and  to 
endeayour  to  aoconmiodate  the  diffe*rence  in  an  amicable  manner.  This  indul- 
^nce  wss.  in  process  of  time  improyed  into  a  legal  exemption ;  which  was 
founded  on  the  aame  superstitious  respect  of  the  laity  for  the  clerical  character 
and  function.  A  remarkable  instance  of  this  occurs  in  a  charter  of  Frederic  s 
Bsrbarossa,  A.  D.  1172,  to  the  monastery  of  Altenbui'g.  He  grants  them, 
M  judicium  non  tantum  sanffuinolentis  plagas,  sed  yite  et  mortis  ;^'  Ue  prohibits 
any  of  the  royal  judges  from  disturbing  their  jurisdiction ;  and  the  reason 
which  he  giyes  for  this  ample  concession  is,  ^^nam  quorum,  ex  Dei  gratia,  rations 
diyini  ministerii  onus  leye  est,  et  jugum  soaye;  nos  penitus.nolumus  illos 
oppressionis  contumelia,  yel  menu  Laica,  fatigari.''  Mencken.  Script,  rer. 
Oenn.  yol.  iii.  p.  1067. 

It  ii  not  necessary  for  illustrating  what  ii  contained  in  the  text,*tlfat  I  should 
describe  the  manner  in  which  the  code  of  the  canon  law  was  compiled,  or  show  . 
that  the  doctrines  in  it  moit  fayourable  tothe  power  of  the  clergy,  are  founded 
«in  ignorayice)  or  supported  by  fraud  or  forgery.    The  reader  wUl  find  a  full 
nooount  of  these  in  Gerard.    Van  Mastrich,  Historia  Juris  Eoclesiastici,  et  in 
Scienee  de  Gouyemement  par  M*  Real,  torn.  yii.  c.  i.  et  3.  sect.  2,  3,  &c.    The 
Iiistory  of.  the  progress  and  extent  of  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction,  with  an 
account  df  the  arts  which  the  c]fir|[y  employed  in,  order  to  draw  causes  of 
«yery  kind  mto  the  .spiritual  courts,  is  no  less  curious,  and  would  throw  great 
light  upon  many  of  the  customs  ,and  institutions  of  the  dark  sf  es ;  but  it  is 
likewise  foreign  from  the  present  subject.    Du  Cange  in  his  Glossary,  yoc,  __ 
Curia  ChruiiamiaHty  has  collected  most  of  the  capsss  with. respect  to  whicl^. . 
the  clergy  arrogated  an  exclusive  jurisdiction,  and  refers  to  the  authors,  oif 
original  papers  which  confirm  his  observations.    Giannone  in  his  Civil  His- 
tory of  Naples,  lib.  xix.  sect.  3.  has  arranged  these  under  proper  heads,  and 
scrutinises  the  pretensions  of  the  church  with  his  usual  boldnefs  and  discem- 
qieni.    M.  Fleury  observes,  that  the  clerey  multiplied  the  pretexts  for  extending 
^e  authority  of  the  spiritual  courts  with  so  much  boldness  that  it  was  soon  in 
their  power  to  withdraw  almost  ewery  person  and  every  cause  from  the  juris- 
Action,  of  the  civil, magistrate.    Hist.  Eccles.  torn.  xix.  Disc.  Prelim.  16.    But 
how  ill-founded  soever  the  jurisdiction,  of  the  clergy  may  have  been,  or.  y^htLi-; 
eyer  niigkt  be.  the  abuses  to  which  their  manner  of  exercising  it  gave  rise,  the 
principles  and  forms  of  their  jurisprudence  were  far  more  perfect  than  that 
which  was  kno^rn  .in  the  civil  courts.    It  seetna  to  be  certain  that  ecclesiastics 
never  submitted,  during  any  period  in  the  middle  ages,  to  the  laws  contained  in 
ihe  codes  of  the  barbarous  nations,  but  were  .governed  entirely  by  the  Roman 
law.    They  regulated  all  their  transactions  l>y  such  of  its  maxims  as  were 
preserved  by  tradition,  or  were  contained  in  the  Theodosian  code,  and  other 
books  extant  among  them.    This  we .  learn  from  a  custom  which  prevailed 
universally  in  those  nges.    Every  person  was  perpnitted  to  choose  among  the 
various  codes  of  laws  then  in  force,  that  to  which  he  was  willing  to  conform. 
£i  any  transaction,  of  importance,  it  was.  usual  for  the  persons  contracting,  to 
mention  the  law  to  which  they  submitted,  that  it  might  be  known  how  any 
controversy  that  should  arise  between  them  was  to  be  decided.    Innumerable 
proofs  of  this  occur  in  the  charters  of  the  middle  ages.    But  the  clergy  consi- 
dered it  as  such  a  valuable  privilege  of  their  order  to  be  governed  by  the 
Roman  law,  that  ivhen  any  person  entered  into  holy  orders,  it  was  usual  for 
him  to  renounce  .the  code  of  li^ws  io  which  he  had  been  formerly  subject,  and 
to  declare  that  he  now.  submitted  to  the  Roman  law.    Constat  me  Johannem 
clericum,  filium  quondam  Verandi,  qui  professua  sum,  ex  natione  mea,  legs 
vivere  Langobardorum,  sed  tamen,  pro  honore  ecclesiastico,  lege  nunc  videor 
vivere  Romana.    Charta,  A.  D.  1072.    Farulfus  presbyter  qui  prof^ssus  sum, 
more  sacerdotii  mei,  lege  vivere  Romana.      Charta,  A.  D.  1075.     Marctori 
Antichita  Estensi.  vol.  i.  p.  78.     See  likewise  Houard  Ancieimcs  Lois  des 
rrani^is,  &c.  vol.  i.  p.  203J 
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The  eod«  of  tbe  cmon  law  began  to  be  oompiled  eariy  ia  the  Bml&Ccnt«i/# 
Mem.  de  PAcad.  dee  Inicript.  torn,  zriii.  p.  34tt,  ftc.    It  was  abore  twe  ontn^ 
lies  after  that  before  any  coUectioii  was  made  c€  thooe  cuetomsY  which  w«fe  the . 
rule  of  judgments  in  the  courts  of  the  barons.     Spiritual  judra  decided,  of 
eourse,  according  to  written  and  known  laws:  lay  judgee,  left  without  any  fixed 
guide,  were  directed  by  loose  traditionary  cuitoms.    But  besides  this  general 
advantage  of  the  canon  law,  its  forms  and  principles  were  more  consonant  to 
reason,  and  more  favourable  to  the  equitable  decision  of  every  point  in  oonlzo- 
versy,  than  those  which  prevailed  in  lay  courts.    It  appears,  from  Notes  21  end 
23,  concerning  private  waav,  and  the  trial  by  combat,  that  the  wh(4e  spirit  of 
ecclesiastical  Jurisprudence  was  adverse  to  those  sanguinary  customs  which  were 
destructive  of  justice ;  and  the  whole  force  of  ecclesiastical  authori^  was  exerted 
to  abolish  them,  and  to  substitute  trials  by  law  snd  evidence  in  their  room. 
Almost  ail  the  forms  in  lay  courts^  which  contribute  to  establish,  and  continae  to 
preserve  order  in  judicial  proceedings, are  borrowed'firom  the  canon  law.   Flevry 
fnstit.  du  Droit,  canon,  part  iii.  c.  6.  p.  62.  &t  Louts,  in  his  Estabiiasemcna,  con- 
firms many  of  his  new  regulations  concerning  property,  and  the  administtatioD 
of  justice,  by  the  authority  of  the  canon  law,  from  which  he  borrowed  thom. 
Thus,  for  instance,  the  first  hint  of  attaching  moveables  for  the  reooTery  of  a  debt, 
was  taken  from  the  canon  law.  Estab.  lib.  li.  c.  21  et  40.  And  likewise  the  eeuh 
bonorum^  by  a  person  who  was  insolvent.    Ibid,    fh  the  same  manner  he  esta- 
blished new  regulations  with  respect  to  the  effects  of  persons  dying  intestate, - 
liv.  i.  c^  89.    These  and  many  other  salutary  regulations  the  canonists  becrowed 
firom  the  Roman  law.    Many  other  examples  nii^t  be  produced  df  mote  per- 
ibct  jurisprudence  in  the  canon  law  than  was  known  in  lay  courts.    For  that 
reason  it  was  deemed  a  high  privilege  to  be  subject  to  eccleuastical  jurisdic- 
tion.   Among  the  many  immunities,  by  which  men  were  allured  to  engage  in* 
the  dangerous  expeditions  for  the  recovery  of  the  Holy  Land,  one  of  the  most 
considerable  was  tbe  declaring  such  as  took  the  Cross  to  be  subject  Mily  to  the 
spiritual  courts,  and  to  the  rules  of  decision  observed  in  them.    Bee  Note  IX 
and  Du  Cange,  voc.  CrtteiM  Privilegia, 

NoTK  [25].  Paox  35. 

Tbv  rapidity  with  which  the  knowledge  and  study  of  tiie  Romftn  law  spread* 
over  Ewope  u  amaxing.  The  copy  of  tbe  Pandeets  was  found  at  Amalplii, 
A.  D.  iVSr,  Imerius  opened  a  college  of  civil  law  at  Bologna  a  few  years  after, 
dan.  HSst;  bo(Hc  xi.  c.  2.  It  began  td^  be  taught  as  a  part  of  academical  learn- 
ing in  diffi^nt  parts  of  France  before  the  middle  of  the  century;  Vaccarins 
gave  lectures  on  the  civil  law  at  Oxford,  as  early  as  the  year  1147.  A  regular 
system  of  feudal  law,  formed  plainly  in  imitation  of  the  Roman  code,  was  com- 
posed by  two  Milanese  lawyers  about  the  year  1150.  Gratian  published  the 
code  of  canxm  law,  with  large  additions  and  emendations,  about  the  same  time. 
The  earliest  collection  of  those  customs,  which  served  as  the  ruler  of  decisiov^ 
in  the '  courtis  of  justice,  is  the  Aitisca  de  Jerusalend  They  were  compiled,  as 
the  preamble  informs  us,  in  the  vear  1099,  and  are  caHed  Jus  Consuetudinarium 
quo  regobafbt'  rognum  orientale.  Willerm.  Tyr.  lib.  xix.  c.  2.  But  pecuKar 
circumstances  gave  occasibn  to  this  early  compilation.  The  victorious  era-' 
sadors  settled  as  a  colony  in  a  foreign  country,  and  adventurers  from  all  the 
different  nations  of  Europe  composed  this  new  society.  It  was  niecessajy  on 
that  account  to  ascertain  the  laws  and  customs  which  were  to  regulate  the 
transactions  of  business,  and  the  administration  of  jtistice  among  them.  But' 
in  no  country  of  Europe  was  there,  st  that  time,  any  collection  of  customs,  nor 
had  any  attempt  beenlnade  to  render  law  fixed.  The  first  undertaking  of  that 
Kmd  was  by  Glanville,  Lord  Chief  Justice  of  England,  in  his  Tractatns  do 
Legibns  et  Consuetudinibus  Anglioe,  composed  about  the  year  1181.  The 
Regis  m  Majostatem  in  Scotland,  ascribed  to  David  I.  seems  to  be  an  imitation, 
and  a  servile  one,  of  Glanville.  Several  Scottish  antiquaries,  under  the  influ- 
ence of  that  pious  credulity,  whidi  disposes  men  to  assent,  without  hesitation, 
to  whatever  they  deem  for  the  honour  of  their  native  country,  contend  zealously, 
that  the  Regiam  Majestatom  \e  a  production  pri^or  to  the  treatise  of  Glanyille ; 
and  have  brought  themselves  to  believe,  that  a  nation,  in  a  superior  state  of 
improvement,  borrowed  its  laws  and  institutions  from'  one  considerably  less  ad- ' 
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in  its  political  piognw.  The  intemal  evidence  (were  it  my  provinoe 
to  ezftouBe  it)  bj  whioh  tme  theoiy  iiii|rht  be  refuted,  u,  in  mj  opinion,  decinve. 
The  ezteniai  oiicnnMkancee  which  hmve  leduced  Soottiih  aaUion  into  this  mie- 
tahe,  have  been  explained  with  ao  ma«h  preciaion  and  candour  by  Sir  David 
Daliyniple,  in  hia  examination  of  some  of  the  arguments  for  the  high  antiquity 
ml  Regiam  Majestalym,  £din.  1769, 4to.  that  it »  to  be  hoped  the  controversy 
wiD  not  be  again  revived.  Piene  de  Fontainea,  who  teUs  us,  that  he  was  the 
first  who  had  attempted  such  a  work  in  France,  composed  his  Cmueil,  which 
eontains  an  accosmt  of  the  customs  of  the  country  of  Vermandois,  in  the  reign 
of  St  Louis,  which  began,  A.  D.  1226.  Btautfianioir^  the  author  of  the  Cou>- 
iumes  de  Btaunomt^  lived  about  the  same  time.  The  Establissemens  of  St. 
XjOois,  containing  a  large  collection  of  the  customs  which  prevailed  within  the 
toyal  domains,  were  published  by  the  authority  of  that  monarch.  As  soon  as 
men  became  acquainted  with  the  advantages  of  having  written  customs  and 
laws,  to  which  they  could  have  recourse  on  every  4>ccasion,  the  practice  of  col- 
lecting them  became  common.  Charles  VII.  of  France,  by  an  ordoonance,  A. 
D.  1453,  appointed  the  customary  laws  in  every  province  of  France  to  be  coL- 
leoted  and  arranged.  VeUey  and  ViUaret,  liistoire,  tom.  zvi.  p.  113.  His 
•uooeesor,  Louis  Si.  renewed  the  injunction.  But  this  salutary  undertaking 
hath  .never  been  fully  ezeoutad,  and  the  jurispnidence  of  the  French  nation 
remains  more  oheoore  and  uncertain  than  it  wouM  have  been  if  these  prudent 
regiilatioiia  of  their  monaichs  had  taken  effect.  A  mode  of  judicial  determina^ 
tioB  was  established  in  the  middle  ages,  which  affords  the  clearest  proo&  th^^ 
judiea,  while  they  had  no  other  rule  to  direct  their  decrees  but  unwntten  and 
traditionary  customs,  were  often  at  a  loss  how  to  find  out  the  facts  and  prin- 
ciples, according  to  which  they  were  bound  to  decide.  They  were  obliged,  in 
4lnbious  cases,  to  call  a  certain  number  of  old  men,  and  to  lay  the  case  before 
them,  that  they  might  inlbrm  them  what  was  the  practice  or  custom  with  regard 
to  the  point.  This  was  called  EaaquetU  par  Iturbe.  Du  Cange,  voc.'  TWku 
The  eflfects  of  the  revival  of  the  Roman  jurispr&denoe  have  been  explained  by 
M.  de  Montesquieu,  liv.  xxviii.  c  43,  and  by  Mr.  Hume,  Hist,  of  England,  voL 
ii.  p.  441.  I  have  adopted  many  of  their  ideas.  Who  can  pretend  to  review 
^ny  subject  which  such  writers  have  consideied,  without  receiving  jfrom  them 
liffht  and  informatioii  ?  At  the  same  time  I  am  oonvinoed,  that  the  knowledge 
of  the  Roman  law  was  not  so  entirely  lost  in  Europe  during  the  middle  ages, 
•a  is  commonly  believed.  My  subject  does  not  require  me  to  examine  this 
point.  Many  striking  facts  with  regard  to  it  are  collected  bjr  Donate  Antonio 
d'Asti  DaU'  Uso  e  autorita  della,  regione  dvild  nolle  provuicie  dell  imperio 
Occidentale.    Nap.  1751, 2  vols.  Svo. 

That  the  civil  law  is  intimately  connected  with  the  municipal  jurivprudeaee 
in  several  countries  of  Europe,  is  a  fact  so  well  known,  that  it  needs  no  illus- 
^tion.  Even  in  England,  where  the  common  law  is  supposed  to  form  a  sys» 
tem  perfectly  distinct  from  the  Roman  code,  and  although  such  as  apply  in  that 
country  to  the  study  of  the  common  law,  boast  of  this  disttnotioo  with  some 
degree  of  affectation,  it  \b  evident  that  many  of  the  idee*  and  maTims  of  the 
civil  law  are  incorporated  into  the  English  jurirorudenoe.  This  is  well  illus- 
trated by  the  ingenious  and  learned  author  of  Observatione  on  the  Statntest 
chiefly  tne  more  ancient,  3d  edit.  p.  76,  ice 

Note  [26].  Faos  36. 

Thk  whole  history  of  the  middle  ages  makes  it  evident,  that  war  wae  the  sole 
profession  of  gentlemen,  and  almost  the  only  object  attended  to  in  their  edoca- 
tion.  Even  uter  some  change  in  manners  began  to  take  place,  and  the  civil 
arts  of  life  had  acquired  some  reputation,  the  ancient  ideas  with  respect  to  the 
accomplishments  necessary  lor  a  person  of  noble  birth,  continued  long  in  foroo. 
In  the  Memoires  de  Fleuranm,  p.  9,  frc.  we  have  an  aooount  of  the  youthful 
exercises  and  occupations  of  Francis  I.  and  thev  were  altogether  martial  and 
athletic.  That  father  of  letters  owed  his  relish  n>r  them,  not  to  education,  l^ut 
to  hu  own  good  sense  and  good  taste.  The  manners  of  the  superior  order  of 
ecclesiastics  during  the  middle  ages  furnish  the  strongest  proof  that,  in  some 
instances,  the  distinction  of  professions  was  not  completely  ascertained  in 
Europe^    The  functioqs  vmI.  character  of  the  deigy  are  obviously  very  different 
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from  those  of  laymen ;  and  amon^  the  inferior  orden  of  chmohoMii,  this 
-etituted  a  distinct  character  separate  from  that  of  other  dtiMns.  Baft  the  digi- 
iiified  ecclesiastics,  who  were  frequently  of  noble  birth,  were  above  sneh  a  dis- 
tinction ;  they  retained  the  idea  of  what  belonged  to  them  as  gentlemen,  an4 
in  spite  of  the  decrees  of  popes,  or  the  canons  of  conncik,  they  bore  arms,  led 
their  vassals  to  the  field,  and  fought  at  their  head  in  battle.  Among  them  ihm 
priesthood  was  scarcely  a  separate  profession ;  the  military  aooomplishment* 
"Which  they  thought  essential  to  them  as  gentlemen,  were  cultivated ;  the  theo- 
logical science,  and  pacific  virtues  suitable  to  their  spiritual  fnnctioii,  wer« 
neglected  and  despised. 

As  soon  as  the  science  of  law  became  a  laborious  stud^,  and  the  practice  of 
it  a  'separate  profession,  such  persons  as  rose  to  eminence  m  it  obtained  honours 
which  had  formerlv  been  appropriated  to  soldiers.  Knighthood  was  the  most 
illustrious  mark  of  distinction  during  several  ages,  and  conferred  privileges  to 
which  rank  or  birth  alone  were  not  entitled.  To  this  high  digni^  persons  emi- 
nent for  their  knowledge  of  law  were  advanced,  and  were  tmeby  placed  on  a 
level  with  those  whom  their  militazy  talents  had  rendered  conspicuous.  Mile9 
JtuHHa,  Mile*  Literatiu^  became  common  titles.  Matthew  Paris  mentions  sndi 
•kni^ts  as  early  as  A.  D.  1251.  If  a  judge  attained  a  certain  rank  in  the  courts 
of  justice,  that  alone  gave  him  a  right  to  the  honour  of  knighthood.  Pasquier 
Recherches,  liv.  zi.  e.  16.  p.  130.  Dissertations  historiques  snr  la  Chevalerie, 
par  Honore  de  Sainte  Marie,  p.  164,  &c.  A  proftssion  that  led  to  offioes,  which 
ennobled  the  persons  that  held  them,  grew  into  credit,  and  the  people  of  Europe 
became  accustomed  to  see  men  rise  to  eminence  by  civil  as  well  as  railttsrj 
talents. 

NoTB  [27].  Page  37. 

Th«  chief  intention  of  these  notes  was  to  bring  at  once  under  the  view  of 
my  readers,  such  facts  and  circumstances  as  tend  to  illustrate  or  confirm  what 
is  contained  in  that  part  of  the  history  to  which  they  refer.  Whes  these  lay 
scattered  in  many  difTerent  authors,  and  were  taken  from  books  not  general^' 
known,  or  which  manv  of  my  readers  might  find  it  disagreeable  to  consult,  I 
thought  it  would  be  of  advantage  to  collect  them  togetlmr.  But  when  eveij 
thing  necessary  for  the  proof  or  illustration  of  my  narrative  or  reasoning  msy 
be  found  in  any  book  which  is  generally  known,  or  deserves  to  be  so,  I  shall 
satisfy  myself  with  referring  to  it.  This  is  the  case  with  respect  to  Chivalry. 
Almost  every  fitet  which  I  have  mentioned  in  the  text,  together  with  many  other 
curious  and  instructive  particulan  concerning  this  singular  institution,  may  be 
found  in  Memoires  sur  Pancienne  Chevalerie  consider^  comme  une  Establisse- 
teient  politique  et  militure,  par  M.  de  la  Cume  de  St.  Palaye. 

Note  [2Q].  Paoe  39. 

The  subject  of  my  inquiries  does  not  call  me  to  write  a  history  of  the  pro- 
grses  of  science.  The  facts  and  observations  which  I  have  produced,  are  suffi- 
ment  to  illustrate  the  efiects  of  its  progress  upon  manners  and  the  state  of 
society.  While  science  was  altogether  extinct  in  the  western  parts  of  Europe, 
it  was  cultivated  in  Constantinople  and  other  parts  of  the  Grecian  empire.  But 
the  subtile  genius  of  the  Greeks  turned  almost  entirely  to  theological  disputa- 
tion. The  Latins  borrowed  that  spirit  from  them,  and  many  of  the  controver- 
sies which  still  occupy  and  divide  theologians,  took  their  rise  among  the  Greeks^ 
from  whom  the  other  Europeans  derived  a  considerable  part  of  their  knowledge. 
See  the  testimony  of  jfineas  Sylvius  ap.  Conringium  de  antiq.  academicis,  p. 
43.  Histoire  literaire  de  France,  tom.  vii.  p.  113,  kc.  torn.  ix.  p.  151,  J^ 
Soon  afler  the  empire  of  the  Caliphs  was  established  in  the  East,  scmie  ilius- 
trious  princes  arose  among  them,  who  encouraged  science.  But  when  the 
Arabians  turned  their  attention  to  the  literature  cultivated  by  the  ancient 
Greeks  and  Romans,  the  chaste  and  correct  taste  of  their  works  of  genius  ap- 
peared fngid  and  unanimated  to  a  people  of  a  more  warm  imagination.  Though 
they  could  not  admire  the  poets  and  historians  of  Greece  or  of  Rome,  they  were 
sensible  of  the  merit  of  their  philosophers.  The  operations  of  the  intellect  are 
more  fixed  and  uniform  than  those  of  the  fancv  or  taste.  Truth  makes  an  im- 
i^renion  nearly  the  same  in  every  place;  the  ideas  of  what  is  beaotifulfelegattt^ 
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nrvaUiiM*  vwy  in  difier«nt  climatM.  The  Anblans,  though  they  ne^leetedi 
JSomeTf  tnnaleted  the  meet  eminent  of  the  Greek  philoBopoeie  into  their  owa 
laneaage ;  and,  guided  by  their  precepts  and  discoveries,  applied  themeelree 
witn  great  ardour  to  the  study  of  geometry,  astronomy,  medicine,  dialectics, 
<aod  metaf^ysioa.  In  the  three  former,  they  made  Considerable  and  useful  im* 
jNTOTements,  which  have  contributed  not  a  little  to  advance  those  sciences  to 
that  high  degree  of  perfection  which  they  have  attained.  In  the  two  latter, 
.they  chose  Aristotle  lor  their  guide,  and  refining  on  the  subtle  and  distinguishing 
epirit  which  characterizes  his  philosophy,  they  rendered  it  in  a  great  degree 
frivolous  or  unintelligible.  The  schools  established  in  the  £ast  for  teacbuDg 
and  cultivating  these  sciences  were  in  high  reputation.  They  communicated 
their  love  of  science  to  their  countrymen,  who  conquered  Africa  and  Spain ; 
and  the  schools  instituted  there  were  little  inferior  in  fame  to  those  in  the  East, 
Jtfany  of  the  persons  who  distinguished  themselves  by  their  proficiency  in  science 
during  the  twelfUi  and  thirteenUi  centuries,  were  educated  among  the  Arabians. 
Bruckerus  collects  many  instances  of  this,  Histor.  Philos.  v.  iii.  p.  681,  &c. 
Almost  all  the  men  eminent  for  science,  during  several  centuries,  if  they  did 
not  resort  in  person  to  the  schools  of  Afidca  ajid  Spain,  were  instructed  in  the 
philosophy  of  the  Arabians.  The  fint  knowledge  of  the  Aristotehan  philosophy 
in  the  middle  ages  was  acquired  by  translations  of  Aristotle's  works  out  of  the 
Arabic.  The  Arabian  commentators  were  deemed  the  most  skilful  and  authen- 
tic guides  in  the  study  of  his  system.  Conring.  Antiq.  Acad.  Diss.  iiL  p.  95« 
lie  Supplem.  p.  341,  £c.  Murat  Antiq.  Ital.  voL  iii.  p.  933,  Lc,  From  them 
•4he  schoolmen  derived  the  genius  aiid  principles  of  their  philosophy,  which  con^- 
tributed  so  much  to  retard  the  progress  of  true  science. 

The  establishment  of  colleges  or  universities  is  a  remarkable  era  in  literary 
iiistoxy.  The  schools  in  cathedrals  and  monasteries  confined  themselves  chiefly 
lo  the  teaching  of  grammar.  There  were  only  one  or  two  masters  employed 
In  that  office.  But  in  colleges,  professors  were  appointed  to  teach  all  the  di&r* 
ent  parts  of  science.  The  course  or  order  of  education  was  fixed.  The  time 
4hat  ought  to  be  allotted  to  the  study  of  each  science  was  ascertaiued.  A  regu* 
iar  form  of  trying  the  proficiency  of  students  was  prescribed ;  and  academical 
titles  and  honours  were  conferred  on  such  as  acquitted  themselves  with  appro- 
bation. A  good  account  of  the  origin  and  nature  of  these  is  given  by  Seb. 
Bacmeisterus  Antiquitates  Rostochienses,  sive  Historia  Urbis  et  Academiis 
Kostoch.  ap.  Monumenta  inedita  Rer.  Germ,  per  £.  J.  de  Westphalen,  vol.  iii. 
j>.  781.  Lips.  1743.  The  first  obscure  mention  of  these  academical  degrees  ia 
Ihe  university  of  Paris  (from  which  the  other  universities  in  Europe  have  bor^ 
rowed  most  of  their  customs  and  institutions)  occurs  A.  D.  1215.  Crevier.  Hist. 
«de  rUniv.  de  Paris,  tom.  i.  p.  296,  ^c  They  wore  completely  established,  A. 
jy,  1231.  lb.  248.  It  is  unnecessary  to  enumerate  the  several  privileges  to 
which  bachelors,  masters,  and  doctors  were  entitled.  One  circumstance  is 
/Sufficient  to  demonstrate  the  hig^  degree  of  estimation  in  which  they  were  held. 
Doctors  in  the  different  faculties  contended  with  knights  for  precedence,  and  the 
jdispute  was  terminated  in  many  instances  bv  advancing  the  former  to  the  dig 
jiity  of  knighthood,  the  high  prerogatives  or  which  I  have  mentioned.  It  was 
even  asserted  that  a  doctor  had  a  right  to  that  title  without  creation.  Bartoius 
taught — doctorem  actualiter  regentem  in  jure  civili  per  decennium  effid  nfili- 
tem  ipso  facto.  Honord  de  St.  Marie  Dissert,  p.  165.  This  was  called  Cheva- 
Jerie  de  Lectures,  and  the  persons  advanced  to  that  dignity,  Milites  Clerici. 
These  new  establishments  for  education,  together  with  the  extraordinary 
Jionours  conferred  on  learned  men,  greatly  increased  the  number  of  scholars. 
In  the  year  1262,  there  were  ten  thousand  students  in  the  university  of  Bologna; 
and  it  appears  from  the  history  of  that  university,  that  law  was  the  only  science 
jtaught  in  it  at  that  time.  In  the  year  1340,  there  were  thirty  thousand  in  the 
university  of  Oxford.  Speed's  Chron.  ap.  Anderson's  Chronol.  Deduction  of 
•Commerce,  voL  i.  p.  172.  In  the  same  century,  ten  thousand  persons  voted  u 
a  question  a^tated  in  the  university  of  Paris;  and  as  graduates  alone  were 
admitted  to  uiat  privilege,  the  number  of  students  must  have  been  very  great* 
Yelly  Hist,  de  France,  tom.  xi.  p.  147.  There  were  indeed  few  universities  in 
Europe  at  that  time;  but  such  a  number  of  students  may  nevertheless  be  pro- 
jduced  as  a  proof  of  the  extr«,o;-4inarv  ardour  with  which  mnn  applied  to  Ihi 
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•tnd^  of  sdence  in  those  ages;  it  shows  likewise  that  they  akeadj  beftai  M 
maander  other  professions  besides  that  of  a  soldier  as  honoimbie  and  vnSUL  * 

Not*  [29].  PaQB  40. 

The  great  TaAetj  of  subjects  which  I  haye  endeaTonred  to  illustrate,  and  the 
extent  of  this  upon  which  I  liow  enter,  will  jostify  my  adopting  the  words  of 
M.  de  Montesquieu,  when  he  begins  to  treat  of  commeroe,  ^The  sabject  whid^ 
follows  would  require  to  be  d&ussed  more  at  large ;  but  the  nature  of  thie 
work  does  not  permit  it.  I  wish  to  gUde  on  a  tranqiul  stream  i  but  I  am  hurried 
along  by  a  torrent." 

Many  proofs  occur  in  histoiy  of  the  little  intercourse  between  nations  during 
the  middle  ages.  Towards  the  close  of  the  tenth  century,  Count  Bouchard^ 
intending  to  found  a  monastery  at  St.  Maur  des  Fosses  near  Paris,  applied  to 
an  abbot  of  Clugny  in  Burgundy,  famous  for  his  sanctity,  entreating  him  to 
conduct  the  monks  thither.  The  language  in  which  he  addressed  that  holy  man 
is  singular :  he  tells  him  that  he  had  undertaken  the  labour  of  such  a  great 
journey-;  that  he  was  fatigued  with  the  length  of  it,  therefore  hoped  to  obtain 
his  request,  and  that  his  journey  into  such  a  distant  country  should  not  be  in 
Tain.  The  answer  of  the  abbot  is  still  more  extraordinary  :  he  refused  to  com- 
ply with  his  desire,  as  it  would  be  extremely  fatiguing  to  go  along  with  him  into 
a  strange  and  unknown  region.  Vita  Burchardi  venerabifis  comitis  ap.  Bouquet 
Rec.  des  Hist.  vol.  x.  p.  351.  Even  so  late  as  the  beginning  of  the  twelfth  cen- 
tury, the  monks  of  Ferrieres  in  the  diocess  of  Sens  did  not  know  that  there 
was  such  a  city  as  Toumay  in  Flanders ;  and  the  monks  of  St.  Martin  of 
Toumay,  were  equally  unacquainted  with  the  situation  of  Ferrieres.  A  trans- 
action in  which  Iney  were  both  concerned  made  it  necessary  for  them  to  hare 
some  intercourse.  The  mutual  interest  of  both  monasteries  prompted  each 
to  find  out  the  situation  of  the  other.  After  a  lone  search,,  which  is  particularly 
described,  the  discovery  was  made  by  accident.  Herimannus  Abbas  de  Restau- 
ratione  St.  Martini  Tomacensis  ap.  Dacher.  Spicel.  vol.  xit.  p.  400.  Tfao  igno- 
rance of  the  middle  ages  with  respect  to  the  situation  and  geographr  of 
demote  countries  was  still  more  remarkable.  The  most  andenf  geographical 
chart  which  now  remains  as  a  monument  of  the  state  of  that  science  in  Europe 
during  the  middle  ages,  is  fbund  in  a  manuscript  of  the  Chronique  de  St. 
-Denys.  There  tl^e,  tluree  parts  of  the  earth  then  known  are  so  represented,  that 
Jerusalem  is  placed  in  the  middle  of  the  globe,  and  Alexandria  appears  to  be 
as  near  to  it  as  Nazareth.  Mem.  de  I'Acad.  des  Belles  Lettrea,  tom.  xvi.  p.  185. 
There  seem  to  have  beesi  no  inns  or  houses  of  entertainment  for  the  reoepticHi 
of  travellers  during  the  middle  ages.  Murat.  Antiq.  Ital.  vol.  iii.  p.  581,  ftc 
This  is  a  proof  of  the  little  intercourse  which  took  place  between  different 
nations.  Among  people  whose  manners  are  simple,  and  who  are  seldom  visited 
by  strangers,  hospitality  is  a  virtue  of  the  first  rank.  This  duty  of  hospitality 
was  so  necessary  in  that  state  of  society  which  took  place  during  the  midd& 
ag^,  that  it  was  not  considered  as  one  of  those  virtues  which  men  may  prac- 
tise or  not,  according  to  the  temper  of  their  minds,  and  the  generosity  of  their 
hearts.  Hospitality  was  enforced  by  statutes,  and  such  as  neglected  this  du^ 
were  liable  to  punishment.  Quicunque  hospiti  venienti  lectum,  aut  focum 
negaverit,  trium  solidorum  inlatione  mulctetur.  Leg.  Burgund.  tit.  xxxviiL 
sect.  1.  Si  quis  homini  aliquo  pergenti  in  itinere  mansionem  vetaverit,  sexa- 
ginta  solidos  componat  in  publico.  Capitul.  lib.  vi.  sect.  82.  This  increase  of 
the  penalty,  at  a  period  so  long  after  that  in  which  the  laws  of  the  Burgundians 
were  pubushed,  and  when  the  state  of  society  was  much  improved,  is  very 
remarkable.  Other  laws  of  the  same  purport  are  collected  by  Jo.  Fred.  Polac 
Systema  Jurisprud.  Germanics,  Lips.  17^,  p.  75.  The  laws  of  the  Slavi  were 
more  rigorous  than  any  that  he  mentions ;  they  ordained,  ^that  the  moveables 
of  an  inhospitable  person  should  be  confiscated,  and  his  house  burnt.  7%ey 
'Were  even  so  solicitous  for  the  entertaiimiont  of  strangers,  that  they  permitted 
the  landlord  to  steal  for  the  support  of  his  guest."  Quod  noctu  ftiratus  fixeris, 
eras  appohe  hospitibus.  Rerum  Mecleburgicar.  lib.  viii.  a  Mat.  Jo.  Beehr. 
Lips.  1751,  p.  50.  In  consequence  of  these  laws,  or  of  the  state  of  so<uety 
which  made  it  proper  to  enact  them,  hospitality  abounded  while  the  intercourse 
•mong  men  was  inconsiderable,  and  lecured  the  stranger  a  kind  reception  under 
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nfwj  roof  where  be  choee  to  take  shelter.  Thii,  too,  proves  dearly,  that  the 
iatercoune  among  men  was  rare,  for  as  soon  as  this  became  frequent,  what  was 
a  pleasore  became  a  burden,  and  the  entertaining  of  traToUers  was  oonTorted 
into  a  branch  of  commerce. 

But  the  laws  of  the  middle  ages  afford  a  proof  still  more  ccmTindng  of  the 
small  interconrse  between  different  nations.  The  genins  of  the  feudal  system, 
as  well  as  the  spirit  of  jealousy  which  always  accompanies  ignorance,  concurred 
in  discouraging  strangers  from  settling  in  any  new  country.  If  a  person 
removed  from  one  province  in  a  kingdom  to  another,  he  was  bound  within  a 
Tear  and  day  to  acknowledge  himself  the  vassal  of  the^  baron  in  whoee  estate 
he  settled ;  if  he  neglected  to  do  so,  he  becamo  liable  to  a  penalty ;  and  if,  at 
his  death  he  neglected  to  leave  a  certain  legacy  to  the  baron  within  whose  teni- 
tory  he  had  resided,  all  his  goods  were  oonnscated«  The  hardships  imposed  on 
foreigners  settling  in  a  country,  were  still  more  intolerable.  In  more  early 
times,  the  superior  lord  of  any  territory  in  which  a  foreigner  settled,  mirht 
seize  his  person,  and  reduce  him  to  servitude.  Very  striking  instances  of  uiis 
occur  in  the  history  of  the  middle  ages.  The  cruel  depredations  of  the  Nor- 
mans in  the  ninth  century,  obliged  many  inhabitants  of  the  maritime  provinces 
of  France  to  fly  into  the  interior  parts  of  the  kingdom.  But  instead  of  being 
received  with  that  humanity  to  which  their  wretched  condition  entitled  them, 
they  were  reduced  to  a  state  of  servitude.  Both  the  civil  and  eedeiiastical 
powers  found  it  necessary  to  interpose  in  order  to  put  a  stop  to  this  barbarous 
practice.  Potviesser.  de  Statu  Server,  lib.  i.  c  i.  4  16.  In  other  countries,  the 
laws  permitted  the  inhabitants  of  the  maritime  provinces  to  reduce  such  as 
were  shipwrecked  on  their  coast  to  servitude.  Ibid,  k  17.  This  barbarous  cu*: 
torn  prevailed  in  many  countries  of  Europe.  The  practice  of  seizing  the 
goods  of  persons  who  had  been  shipwrecked,  and  of  oonfisoating  them  as  the 
property  of  the  lord  on  whose  manor  they  were  thrown,  seems  to  have  been 
universal.  De  Westphalen  Monum.  inedita  Rer.  Germ.  vol.  iv.  p.  907,  kc  et 
Du  Cange,  voc  Laganum,  Beehr.  Rer.  Medeb.  lib.  p.  613.  Amon^  the  ancient 
'Welsh,  three  sorts  of  persons,  a  madman,  a  stranger,  and  a  leper,  might  bo  kille'd 
with  impunity.  Leges  Hoel  Dda,  quoted  in  observat  on  the  Statutes  chiefly 
the  more  ancient,  p.  S2.  M  do  Lauriere  produces  several  ancient  deeds,  which 
prove,  that  in  diffinent  provinces  of  France,  strangers  became  the  slaves  of  the 
lord  on  whose  lands  they  settled.  Glossaire  du  Droit  Francois,  art.  .tfuMns, 
p.  92.  Beaumanoir  says,  **  that  there  are  mveral  places  in  France,  in  which,  if 
a  stranger  fixes  his  residence  for  a  year  and  day,  he  becomes  the  slave  of  the 
lord  of  the  manor."  Const,  de  Beav.  ch.  45.  p.  254.  As  a  practice  so  contrary 
to  humanity  could  not  subsist  long,  the  superior  lords  found  it  necessary  to 
rest  satisfied,  instead  of  enslaving  atiens,  with  levying  certain  annual  tazea 
upon  them,  or  imposing  upon  them  some  extraordinary  duties  or  services.  But 
when  any  stranger  died,  he  could  not  convey  his  eifocte  by  will ;  and  all  his 
real  as  well  as  personal  estate,  fell  |o  the  king,  or  to  the  lord  of  the  barony,  tq 
the  exclusion  of  his  natural  heirs.  This  is  termed  in  France  Droit  D'Aubaine, 
Pref.  de  Laurier.  Ordon.  torn.  i.  p.  15.  firussel.  torn.  ii.  p.  944.  Du  Cange, 
voc.  Alhani,  Pasqnier  Recherches,  p.  367.  This  practice  of  confiscating  uo 
effects  of  strangers  upon  their  death  was  very  ancient.  It  is  mentioned,  though 
veiy  obscurely,  in  a  law  of  Charlemagne,  A.  D.  813.  Capitul.  Bains,  p.  hSl, 
f  5.  Not  only  persons  who  were  bom  in  a  foreign  country  were  subject  to  the 
Droit  D'Aubaine,  but  in  some  countries  such  as  removed  from  one  diooess  tq 
another,  or  from  the  lands  of  one  baron  to  another.  Brussel.  vol.  ii.p.  947.  949. 
It  •is  hardly  possible  to  conceive  any  law  more  unfavourable  to  the  intercourse 
between  nations.  Something  similar  to  it,  however,  may  be  found  in  the  anden^ 
laws  of  every  kingdom  in  Europe.  With  respect  to  Italy,  see  Murat.  Ant  vol, 
ii.  p.  14^  As  nations  advanced  in  improvement,  this  practice  was  gradually 
abolished.  It  is  no  small  disgrace  to  the  French  jurisprudence,  that  this  barba-f 
rous  inhospitable  custom  8h<(wd  have  so  long  remained  amoQg  a  people  so  highly 
dvilized. 

The  conAirioQ  and  outrage  which  abounded  under  a  feefate  form  of  govern- 
ment, incapable  of  framing  or  executing  salutary  laws,  rendered  the  communi-f 
cation  between  the  different  provinces  of  the  same  kingdom  extremdy  dangerous. 
It  appears  horn  a  letter  of  Lupus,  ab^t  of  Feirieres,  in  the  ntnth  oenti^ry,  that 
^  Yp».  IL— 70 
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th0  faigliways  were  ao  mach  infeated  by  banditti,  that  it  was  necewanr  fiir  tftt» 
▼ellen  to  form  themaelree  into  companies  or  caiayans,  that  they  might  be  eaft 
liom  the  anaulU  of  robbere.  Bouquet  Recueil  dei  Hiat.  voL  Tii.  p.  515.  The 
numerous  regulations  published  by  Charles  the  Bald  in  the  same  century,  dis- 
covered the  frequency  of  these  disorders ;  and  such  acts  of  violence  were  be  - 
come  so  common,  that  by  many  they  were  hardly  considered  as  criminal.  For 
this  reason  the  inferior  judges,  called  oentenarii,  were  required  to  take  an  oath, 
that  they  would  neither  commit  any  robbery  themselves  nor  protect  such  as 
were  guilty  of  that  crime.  Capitul.  edit.  Balnx.  vol.  ii.  p.  63.  68.  The  his- 
torians of  the  ninth  and  tenth  centuries  ffave  pathetic  descriptions  of  these  dis- 
orders. Some  remarkable  passages  to  this  purpose  are  collected  by  Mat.  Jo. 
Beehr.  Rer.  Medeb.  lib.  viii.  p.  6(&.  They  became  so  frequent  and  audacious, 
that  the  authority  of  the  civil  magistrate  was  unable  to  repress  them.  The 
ecclesiastical  jurisdiction  was  called  in  to  aid  it  Councils  were  held  with  great 
eolemnity,  the  bodies  of  the  saints  were  brought  thither,  and,  in  presence  of 
their  sacred  reliques,  anathemas  were  denounced  against  robbers,  and  other 
violators  of  the  public  peace.  Bouquet  Recueil  des  Hist  tom.  z.  p.  360.  431. 
536.  One  of  these  forms  of  excommunicaiiou,  issued  A.  O.  988,  is  still  pre- 
served, and  is  so  singular,  and  composed  with  eloquence  of  sudi  a  peculiar 
lund,  that  it  will  not  perhaps  be  deemed  unworthy  of  a  place  here.  After  the 
usual  introduction,  and  mentioning  the  outrage  which  gave  occasion  to  the  ana- 
thema, it  runs  thus:  ^^Obtenebrescant  oculi  vestri,  qui  conoupiverunt ;  arescant 
manus,  qua  rapuerunt,  debilitentur  onmia  membra,  qu«  adjuverunt  Semper 
laboretis,  nee  requiem  inveniatis,  fructuque  vestri  laboris  privemini.  Formidetis, 
ot  paveatis,  a  fade  persequentis,  et  non  persequentb  hostis,  ut  tabeecendo  defi- 
ciatis.  Sit  portio  vestra  cum  Juda  traditore  0omini,  in  terra  mortis  et  tene- 
brarum ;  donee  corda  vestra  ad  satisfactionem  plenam  convertantur. — ^Ne  eee- 
«ant  a  vobis  hn  maledictiones,  scolerum  vestrorum  persecutrices,  qnamdia 
permanebitis  in  peccato  pervasionis.    Amen,  Fiat,  Fiat"    Bouquet  ib.  p.  517. 

NoTB  [30].  Paob  42. 

With  respect  to  the  progress  of  commerce  which  I  have  described,  p.  39,  it 
may  be  observed,  that  the  Italian  states  carried  on  some  commerce  with  the 
cities  of  the  Greek  empire,  as  early  as  the  age  of  Charlemagne,  and  imported 
into  their  own  country  the  rich  conmiodities  of  the  East  Murat  Antiq.  Ital» 
vol.  iL  p.  882.  In  the  tenth  century,  the  Venetians  had  opened  a  trade  with 
Alexandria  in  Egypt  Ibid.  The  inhabitants  of  Amalphi  and  Pisa  had  like* 
wise  extended  their  trade  to  the  same  ports.  Murat  ib.  p.  884,  885.  The 
effects  of  the  Crusades  in  increasing  the  wealth  and  commerce  of  the  Italian 
states,  and  particularly  that  which  they  carried  on  with  the  East,  I  have  ex- 
plained, page  20.  They  not  only  imported  the  Indian  commodities  from  the 
East,  but  established  manufactures  of  curious  fabric  in  their  own  country. 
Several  of  these  are  enumerated  by  Muratori  in  his  Dissertations  concerning 
the  arit  and  the  teeaoing  of  the  middle  ages,  Antiq.  Ital.  vol.  ii.  p.  349.  399. 
They  made  great  progress,  particularly  in  the  manufacture  of  silk,  which  had 
long  been  peculiar  to  the  eastern  provinces  of  Asia.  Silk  stuffs  were  of  such 
high  price  in  ancient  Rome,  that  only  a  few  persons  of  the  first  rank  were  able 
to  purchase  them.  Under  Aurelian,  A.  D.  Sn'O,  a  pound  of  silk  was  equal  in 
value  to  a  pound  of  gold.  Absit  ut  auro  fila  pensentur.  Libra  enim  auri  tunc 
libra  serici  fuit  VopiKus  in  Aureliano.  Justinian,  in  the  sixth  century,  intro- 
duced the  art  of  rearing  silk  worms  into  Greece,  which  rendered  the  commodity 
somewhat  more  plentiful,  though  still  it  was  of  such  great  value  as  to  remain 
an  artide  of  luxury  or  magnificence,  reaerved  only  for  persona  of  the  first  order, 
or  for  public  solemnities.  Roger  I.  king  of  Sicily,  about  the  year  1130,  carried 
off  a  number  of  artificers  in  the  silk  trade  from  Athens,  and  settling  them  in 
Palermo,  introduced  the  culture  of  silk  into  hia  kingdom,  from  whidi  it  was 
communicated  to  other  parts  of  Italy.  Gianon.  Hist  of  Naples,  b.  xi.  c.  7. 
This  seems  to  have  rendered  silk  so  common,  that,  about  the  middle  of  th« 
fourteenth  century,  a  thousand  dtizens  of  G^noa  appeared  in  one  procession 
clad  in  silk  robes.  Sugar  is  likewise  a  production  of  the  East  Sobm  plants 
of  the  sugar  cane  were  brought  from  Asia ;  and  the  first  attempt  to  cultivate 
.them  m  Sicily  was  miui?  4bout  the  fiddle  of  the  twelfth  century.    Froiy 
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/ihwoB  they  ^ere  transplaatod  into  the  eoutheni  prorinoee  of  Spun.  Ttom 
^pain  thev  were  carried  to  the  Canair  and  Madeira  iales,  and  at  length  into 
the  New  World.  Ladovico  Guioeiardini,  in  enumeratinff  the  goode^  imported 
into  Antwerp  about  the  year  1500,  mentions  the  Bugar  which  they  leceiTed  from 
Spain  and  Portogal  as  a  considerable  article.  He  describes  that  sugar  as  the 
product  of  the  Madeira  and  Canary  Islands.  Descrit.  de  Paeai  Bassi,  p.  180, 181. 
The  sugar  cane  was  introduced  into  the  West  Indies  before  that  time,  but  the 
cultiyation  of  it  was  not  so  improved  or  extensive  as  to  furnish  an  article  of 
much  coDsequence  in  commeice.  In  the  middle  ages,  though  sugar  was  not 
raised  in  sudi  quantities,  or  employed  for  so  many  purposes,  as  to  become  one 
pf  the  common  necessaries  of  life,  it  appears  to  have  been  a  considerable  arti- 
cle in  the  commerce  of  the  Italian  states. 

These  various  commodities  with  which  the  Italians  furnished  the  othernations 
or  Europe,  procured  them  a  favourable  reception  in  every  kingdom.  They 
were  established  in  France  in  the  thirteenth  century  with  most  extensive  im- 
munities. They  not  only  obtained  every  indulgence  favourable  to  their  com- 
merce, but  personal  rights  and  privileges  were  granted  to  them,  which  the 
natives  of  the  kingdom  did  not  enjoy.  Ordon.  tom.  iv.  p.  668.  By  a  special 
proviso,  they  were  exempted  from  the  Droit  D'Aubaine.  Ibid.  p.  670.  As  the 
Lombards  (a  name  frequently  given  to  all  Italian  merchants  in  many  parts  of 
Europe)  engrossed  the  trade  of  every  kingdom  in  which  they  settled,  they  be- 
came masters  of  its  cash.  Money  of  course  was  in  their  hands  not  only  a  sign 
of  the  value  of  other  commodities,  but  became  an  object  of  commerce  its^. 
They  dealt  largely  as  bankers.  Id.  an  ordonnance,  A.  D.  1S95,  we  find  them 
stvled  mereaiores  and  etm^toret.  '^hey  carried  on  this  as  well  as  other  branches 
of  their  commerce  with  somewhat  of  that  rapacious  spirit  which  is  natural  to 
monopolizers  who  are  not  restrained  by  the  competition  of  rival  traders.  An 
absurd  opinion,  which  prevailed  in  the  middle  ages,  was,  however,  in  some 
measure  the  cause  of  their  exorbitant  demands,  and  may  be  pleaded  in  apology 
for  them.  Trade  cannot  be  carried  qn  with  advantage,  unless  the  persons  who 
lend  a  sum  of  money  are  allowed  a  certain  premium  for  the  use  of  it,  as  a 
compensation  for  the  risk  wl4ch  they  run  in  permitting  another  to  traffie  with 
their  stock.  This  premium  is  fixed  by  law  in  all  commercial  countries,  and  is 
called  the  legal  interest  of  money.  But  the  Fathers  of  the  church  had  prepos- 
terously appUed  the  prohibitions  of  usury  in  Scripture  to  the  payment  of  legal 
interest,  and  condemned  it  as  a  sin.  The  schoolmen,  misled  by  Aristotle,  whose 
^entiment8  they  followed  implicitly,  and  without  examination,  adopted  the  same 
error,  and  enforced  it.  Blackstone's  Commentaries  on  the  laws  of  England, 
vol.  ii.  p.  455.  Thus  the  Lombards  found  themselves  engaged  in  a  traffic  which 
was  every  where  deemed  criminal  and  odious.  They  were  liable  to  punishment 
^f  detected.  They  were  not  satisfied,  therefore,  with  that  mqderate  premium, 
which  they  might  have  claimed  if  their  trade  had  been  open  and  authorized  by 
}aw.  They  exacted  a  sum  proportional  to  the  danger  and  infamy  of  a  dis- 
covery. Accordingly,  we  find  Uiat  it  was  usual  for  them  to  demand  twentr 
per  cent,  for  the  use  of  money  in  the  thirteenth  century.  Murat.  Antiq.  Ital. 
Tol.  i.  p.  893.  About  the  beginning  of  that  century,  the  countess  of  Flanders 
was  obliged  to  borrow  money  in  order  to  pay  her  husband's  ransom.  She  pro- 
cured the  sum  requisite,  either  from  Italian  merchants  or  from  Jews.  The 
lowest  interest  which  she  paid  to  them  was  ahove  twenty  per  cent,  and  some 
of  them  exacted  near  thirty.  Martene  and  Durand.  Thesaur.  Anecdotorum, 
▼ol.  i.  p.  886.  In  the  fourteenth  century,  A.  D.  1311,  Philip  IV.  fixed  the  in- 
terest which  might  be  legally  exacted  in  the  fairs  of  Champagne  at  twenty  per 
cent.  Ordon.  tom.  i.  p.  484.  The  interest  of  money  in  Arragon  was  somewhat 
lower.  James  I.,  A.  D.  1242,  fixed  it  by  law  at  eighteen  per  cent.  Petr.  de 
l^Iarca.  Marea  sive  Limes  Hispan.  app.  1433.  As  late  as  the  year  1490,  it 
appears  that  the  Interest  of  money  in  Plaoentia  was  at  the  rate  of  forty  per 
cent.  This  is  the  more  extraordinary,  because  at  that  time  the  commerce  of 
the  Italian  states  was  become  considerable.  Memoire  Storiche  de  Plaoenza, 
tom.  viii.  p.  104.  Piac  1760.  It  appears  from  Lud.  Guiociardini,  that  Charles 
T.  had  fixed  the  rate  of  interest  i;i  his  dominions  in  the  Low-Countries  at 
twelye  per  cent.,  and  at  the  time  when  he  wrote,  about  the  year  1560,  it  was 
pot  anconunon  to  enct  more  tbaa  that  mm.    H^  oomplauis  of  this  as  oxofbi- 
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Vukij  and  pointe  oat  its  bad  effects  both  on  ag^caltare  and  commeroe.  DesoitL 
di  Paesi  Baasi,  p.  172.  The  high  interest  of  money  is  alone  a  proof  that  ths 
profits  on  commerce  were  exorbitant ;  and  that  it  was  not  carried  on  to  great 
extent. — ^The  Lombards  were  likewise  established  in  England  in  the  thirteenth 
century,  and  a  considerable  street  in  the  city  of  London  still  bears  their  name. 
They  enjoyed  great  privileges,  and  carried  on  an  extensiTO  commerce,  partica* 
larly  as  bankers.  See  Anderson's  Chronol.  Deduction,  vol.  i.  p.  137.  100.  904* 
^1,  where  the  statutes  or  other  authorities  which  confirm  this  are  quoted. 
But  the  chief  mart  for  Italian  commodities  was  at  Bruges.  Navigation  was 
then  so  imperfect  that  to  sail  from  any  port  in  the  Baltic,  and  to  return  again, 
was  a  voyage  too  great  to  be  performed  in  one  summer.  For  that  reason,  a 
magazine  or  storehouse  half-way  between  the  commercial  cities  in  the  North, 
ana  those  in  Italy,  became  necessary.  Bruges  was  pitched  upon  as  the  most 
convenient  station.  That  choice  introduced  vast  wealth  into  the  Low^Coun tries ; 
Bruges  was  at  once  the  staple  for  English  wool ;  for  the  woollen  and  linen 
^anufkctures  of  the  Netherlands ;  for  the  naval  stores  and  other  bulky  com- 
modities of  the  North ;  and  for  the  Indian  commodities,  as  well  as  domestio 
productions  imported  by  the  Italian  States.  The  extent  of  its  commerce  in 
Indian  goods  with  Vemce  alone,  appears  from  one  fact.  In  the  year  1318, 
five  Venetian  galeasses  laden  with  Indian  commodities  arrived  at  Bruges,  in 
order  to  dispose  of  their  cargoes  at  th^  fair.  These  galeanes  were  yessels  of 
very  considerable  burden.'  L.  Guic.  Descritt  di  Paesi  Bassi,  p.  174.  Bruges 
was  the  greatest  emporium  in  all  Europe.  Many  proof^i  of  this  occur  in  Uie 
historians  and  records  of  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  centuries.  But,  instead 
of  multiplying  quotations,  I  shall  refer  my  readers  to  Anderson,  vol.  i.  p.  12, 
137,  S13,  246,  &c.  The  nature  of  this  work  prevents  me  from  entering  into 
any  more  minute  detail,  but  there  are  some  detached  facts  which  give  a 
high  idea  of  the  wealth  both  of  the  Flemish  and  Italian  commercial  states. 
The  duke  of  Brabant  contracted  his  daughter  to  the  Black  Prince,  son  of 
Edward  III.  of  England,  A.  D.  1339,  and  gave  her  a  portion  which  we  may 
reckon  to  be  of  equal  value  with  three  hundred  thousand  pounds  of  our  present 
money.  Rymer's  FoBdera,  vol.  v.  p.  113.  John  Galeazzo  Visconti  Duke  of 
Milan  concluded  a  treaty  of  marriage  between  his  daughter  and  Lionel  Duke 
of  Clarence,  Edward's  third  son,  A.  D.  1367,  and  granted  her  a  portion  equal 
)to  two  hundred  thousand  pounds  of  our  present  money.  Rymer's  Fcedera, 
▼ol.  vi.  p.  547.  These  exorbitant  sums,  so  far  exceeding  what  was  then  granted 
by  the  most  powerful  monarchs,  and  which  appear  extraordinary  even  in 
the  present  age  when  the  wealth  of  Europe  is  so  mnch  increased,  must  have 
arisen  from  the  riches  which  flowed  into  those  countries  firom  their  extensive 
and  lucrative  commerce.  The  first  source  of  wealth  to  the  towns  situated  oq 
the  Baltic  sea  seems  to  have  been  the  herring  fishery ;  the  shoals  of  herrings 
fi«quenting  at  that  time  the  coasts  of  Sweden  and  Denmark,  in  the  same 
manner  as  they  now  resort  to  the  British  coasts.  The  effects  of  this  fishery 
are  thus  described  by  an  Author  of  the  thirteenth  century.  The  Danes,  says 
be,  who  were  formerly  clad  in  the  poor  garb  of  sailors,  are  now  clothed  in 
scarlet,  purple,  and  fine  linen.  For  they  abound  with  wealth  flowing  fit>m 
their  annual  fishery  on  the  coast  of  Schonen ;  so  that  all  nations  resort  to 
them,  bringing  their  gold,  silver,  and  precious  commodities,  that  they  may  pur- 
chase herrings^  which  the  divine  bounty  bestows  upon  them.  Amoldus  La« 
becensis  ap.  Coming,  de  Urbib.  German,  f  87. 

The  Hanseatic  league  is  the  most  powerful  commercial  confederacy  known 
in  history.  Its  origin  towards  the  close  of  the  twelfth  century,  and  the  objects 
of  its  union,  are  described  by  Knipschildt  Tractatus  Historico-Politico  Juridicos 
de  Juribos  Civitat.  Imper.  lib.  i.  cap.  4.  Anderson  has  mentioned  the  chief 
Ikcts  with  respect  to  their  commercial  progress,  the  extent  of  the  privileges 
which  they  obtained  in  different  countries,  their  successful  wars  with  several 
monarchs,  as  well  as  the  spirit  and  zeal  with  which  they  contended  for  those 
liberties  and  rights  without  which  it  is  impossible  to  carry  on  commerce  to  ad- 
yantage.  The  vigorous  efforts  of  a  society  of  merchants  attentive  only  to 
commercial  objects,  could  not  fail  of  diffusing  new  and  mpre  liberal  Ideas 
concerning  justice  and  order  in  every  copntry  of  Europe  where  they  settled. 
^  Jn  England,  the  pro^^ress  of  compierjcp  was  extremely  sIqw}  and  the  caus^ 
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Af  tliifl  an  obviiMUi.  Daring  the  Saxon  heptarchy,  Enriand,  iplit  into  many 
petty  kingdoimi' which  were  perpetually  at  Tarianco  with  each  other;  ezpoeed' 
to  the  fierce  incnniona  of  tlM  Danea,  and  other  northern  pirates,  and  lunk  in 
barbarity  and  iginoranoe,  waa  in  no  condition  to  coltirate  commerce,  or  to  pur- 
ane  any  ayitem  of  oaeAil  and  salutary  policy.  When  a  better  prospect  began 
to  open  by  the  onkm  of  the  kingdom  under  one  monarch,  the  Norman  conquest 
took  place.  This  occaatoned  such  a  violent  shock,  as  well  as  such  a  sudden  and 
total  revolution  of  property,  that  the  nation  did  not  recover  from  it  during  several 
reigns.  By  the  time  that  the  constitution  began  to  acquire  some  stability,  and  tho 
yngliah  had  so  incorporated  with  their  conquerors  as  to  become  one  people,  the 
nation  engaged  with  no  less  ardour  than  imprudence  in  support  of  the  preten- 
iions  of  their  sovereigns  to  the  crown  of  France,  and  long  wasted  its  vigour 
and  genius  in  its  wild  efforts  to  conquer  that  kingdom.  When  by  its  ill  succoss, 
and  repeated  disappointments,  a  period  was  at  last  put  to  this  fatal  phronxy, 
and  the  nation  boginning  to  enjoy  some  repose^  hkd  leisure  to  breathe  and  to 
gather  new  strength,  the  destructive  wars  between  the  houses  of  York  and 
iiancaster  broke  out,  and  involved  the  kingdom  in  the  worst  of  all  calamities. 
Thus,  besides  the  common  obstructions  of  commerce  occasioned  by  the  nature 
of  the  feudal  government,  and  the  state  of  manneik  during  the  middle  ages, ' 
its  progress  in' England  was  retarded  by  peculiar  causes.  Such  a  succession 
bf  events  adverse  to  the  commercial  spirit  was  sufficient  to  have  checked  its' 
growth,  although  eveiy  other  circumstance  had  favoured  it.  The  English  were 
accordingly  one  of  the  last  natiOkis  in  Europe  who  availed  themselves  of  those 
Commerci^  advantages  which  were  natural  or  pecuKar  to  their  country.  Be- 
ibre  the  reign  of  Edward  HI.,  all  the  wool  of  Englahd,  except  a  small  quantity 
wrought  into  coarse  cloths  for  h5me  consumption,  was  sold  to  the  Flemings  or 
Lombards,  and  manufactured  by  them.  Thohgh  Edward,  A.  D.  1326,  began 
to  allure  some  of  the  Flemish  .weavers  to  settle  in  England,  it  was  long  before 
the  English  were«  capable  of  fkbricating  doth  for  foreign  markets,  and  the 
export  of  unwrought  wool  still  continued  to  be  the  chief  article  of  their  com- 
Aierce.  Anderson  passim.  AH  foreign  commodities  were  brought  into  England 
by  the  Lombards  or  Hanaeatie'merchants.  The  English  ports  were  frequented 
£y  ships  both  from  the  north^  and  south  of  Europe,  ciid  they  tamely  allowed 
foreigners  to  reap  all  the  profits  arising  fi'oU  the  supply  of  their  wants.  The  . 
first  commercial  treaty  of  England  on  record,  is  that  with  Haquln  king  of 
Norway,  A.  D^  1S17.  Anders,  vol.  i.  p.  108.  But  the  English  did  not  venture ' 
to  trade  in  the|r  own  ships  to  the  Baltic  until  the  beginning  of  the  fourteenth ' 
^ntury.  Ibtd.  151.  It  was  after  the  middle  of  the  fifteenSi,  before  they  sent 
any  ship  into  the  Meditenanean.  Ibidl  p.  177.  Nor  waa  it  long  before  this 
period  that  their  vessels  began  to  visit  the  ports  of  Spain  or  Portugal.  But 
though  I  have  pointed  out  the  slow  progress  of  the  English  commerce  as  a 
fact  little  attended  to,  and  yet  meriting  consideration,  the  concourse  of  fi>reign« 
4rs  to  the  ports  of  England,  together  with  the  communication  among  all  the 
different  countries  in  Europe,  which  went  on  increasing  from  the  beginning  of 
the  twelfth  century,  is  eufiicient  to  justify  ail  the' observations  and  reasonings 
In  the  text  concerning  the  inflnence  of  commerce  on  the  state  of  manners  and 
df  society. 

NdTB  [31].  Page  71. 

I  BAVK  not  been  able  to  discover  the  precise'  manner  in  which  the  juatixa  was  * 
appointed.    Antong  the  claims  of  the/im/a  or  imton  formed  against  James  I.,  * 
A.  D.  1264,  this  was  one ;  that  the  king  should  not  nominate  any  person  to  be 
jfistiza,  without  the  consent  or  approbation  of  the  ricos-hombres  or  nobles. 
Znrita  Anales  de  Arragon,  vol.  i.  p.  180.    But  the  king  in  his  answer  to  their . 
lemonstrance  asserts,  *^  that  it  was  established  by  immemorial  practice,  and  ^ 
was  conformable  to  the  laws  of  the  kingdom,  that  the  king,  in  virtue  of  his 
royal  prerogative,  should  name  the  justiza."    Zurita,  ibid.  181.    Blanca,  656. 
From  another  passage  in  Zurita,  it  appears,  that  while  the  Arragonese  enjoyed 
the  privilege  of  the  unUm^  i.  e.  the  power  of  confederating  against  their  sovereign 
as  often  as  they  conceived  that  he  had  violated  any  of  their  rights  and  im- 
munities, the  justiza  waa  not  only  nominated  by  the  king,  but  held  his  office 
during  the  king's  pleasure.    Nbr  was  thid  practice  attended  with  any  bad  ofiects, ' 
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«•  the  privilege  of  the  union  wu  a  sufficient  end  effectual  check  to  aHy  abiilto' 
of  the  royal  prerogatiyo.  But  when  the  priTilege  of  the  union  waa  abolished 
•s  dangerous  to  the  order  and  peace  of  societT,  it  was  agreed  that  the  justna 
ehould  continue  in  office  during  life.  Seyeral  kings,  however,  attempted  to  re^* 
move  justizas  who  were  obnoxious  to  them,  and  they  sometimes  succeeded  in 
the  attempt.  In  oAier  to  guard  against  this  encroachment,  which  would  have 
destroyed  the  intention  of  the  institution,  and  have  rendered  the  justiza  the 
dependant  and  tool  of  the  crown,  instead  of  the  guardian  of  the  people,  a  law 
was  enacted  in  the  Cortos,  A.  D.  1442,  ordaining  that  the  justiza  should  con- 
tinue in  office  during  life,  and  should  not  be  removed  from  it  unless  by  the  au- 
thority of  the  Cortes.  Fueros  et  Observancias  del  Reyno  de  Arrag.  lib.  i.  p. 
22.  By  former  laws  the  person  of  the  justiza  had  been  declared  sacred,  and 
he  was  responsible  only  to  the  Cortes.  Ibid.  p.  Id.  b.  Zurita  and  Blanca,  who 
both  pubhahed  their  histories  while  the  justiza  of  Arragon  retained  the  full 
exercise  of  his  privileges  and  jurisdiction,  have  neglected  to  explain  several 
circumstances  with  regard  to  the  office  of  that  respectable  magistrate,  because 
they  addressed  their  works  to  their  countrymen,  who  were  well  aiDquainted 
w^th  every  particular  concerning  the  functions  of  a  judge,  to  whom  tiiey  looked 
lip  SB  to  the  guardian  of  their  liberties.  It  is  vain  to  consult  the  later  histo^ 
rians  of  Spain,  about  any  point  with  respect  to  which  the  excellent  historians 
whom  I  have  named  are  silent.  The  ancient  constitution  of  their  country  was 
overturned,  and  despotism  established  on  tiie  ruin  of  its  liberties,  when  the 
writers  of  this  and  the  preceding  century  composed'their  histories,  and  on  that 
account  they  had  little  curiosity  tor  know  the  nature  of  those  institutions  to 
which  their  ancestors  owed  the  onjoyment  of  freedom,  or  they  were  afraid  to 
describe  them  with  much  accuracy.  The  spirit  with  which  Mariana,  his  con- 
tinuator  Miniana,  and  Ferreras,  write  their  histories,  is  very  different  from  that 
6f  the  two  historians  of  Arragon,  from  whom  I  have  taken  my  account  of  thd 
constitution  of  that  kingdom. 

Two  circumstances  concerning  the  justiza,  besides  thosd  which  I  hate  men- 
tioned in  the  text,  are  worthy  of  observation :  1.  None  of  the  ricos-hombreSf 
or  noblemen  of  the  first  order,  could  be  appointed  justiza.  He  was  taken  out 
of  the  seoond  class  of  cavalleros,  who  seem  to  have  heed  nearly  of  the  same 
condition  or  rank  with  gentlemen  or  commoners  in  Great  Britain.  Fueros  et 
Observanc  del  Reyno,  sc.  lib.  i.  p.  21.  b.  The  reason  was.  By  the  laws  of 
Arragon,  the  rioos-hombres  were  not  subject  to  capital  punishment ;  but  as  it 
was  necessaiy  for  the  security  of  liberty,  that  the  justiza  should  he  accountable 
for  the  manner  in  which  he  executed  the  high  trust  reposed  in  him,  it  was  a' 
powerful  restraint  upon  him  to  know  that  he  was  liable  to  be  punished  capitally  w- 
lUanca,  p.  657.  766.  Zurita,  tom.  ii.'  p.  229.  Fueros  et  Observanc.  lib.  ix.  p. 
182.  b.  183.  It  appears  too,  from  many  passages  in  Zurita,  that  the  justizc 
was  appointed  to  check  the  domineering  and  oppressive  spirit  of  the  noblee,  nH 
wgell  as  to  set  bounds  to  the  power  of  the  monarch,  and  therefore  he  was  chosetf 
from  an  order  of  citizens  equally  interested  in  opposing  botli. 
.^2.  A-  magistrate  possessed  of  such  extensive  powers  as  the  justiza,  might 
have  exercised  them*  in  «  manner  pernicious  to  the  state,  if  he  himself  hid  been' 
subject  to  no  control.  A  constitutional  remedy  was  on  that  account  provided 
Against  this  danger.  Seventeen  persons  were  chosen  by  lot  in  each  meeting  of 
the  Cortes.  These  formed  a  tribunal  called  the  court  of  inquisition  into  the 
dffice  of  justiza.  This  court  met  at  three  stated  terms  in  each  year.  Every 
person  had  liberty  of  complaining  tb  it  of  any  iniquity  or  neglect  of  doty  in* 
the  justiza,  or  in  the  inferior  judges,  who  acted  in  his  name.  The  justiza  and 
his  deputies  were  called  to  answer  for  their  conduct.  The  members  of  the 
,  court  passed  sentence  by  ballot.  They  might  punish  by  degradation;  donfieca- 
tionof  goods,  or  even  with-  death.  The  law  which  erected  this  court,  and 
regulated  the  form  of  its  procedure,  was  enacted,  A'.  D.  1461.  Zurita  Anales, 
iir.  102.  Blanca  Comment.  Rer.  Arragon,  770.  Previous  to  this  period,  inquiry 
tiras  made  into  the  conduct  of  the  justiza,  though  not  with  the  same  formality. 
He  was,  from  the  first  institution  of  the  office,  subject  to  the  review  of  the' 
Cortos.  The  constant  dread  of  such  an  impartial  and  severe  inquiry  into  his 
behaviour,  was  a  powerful  motive  to  the  vigilant  and  faithful  discliarge  of  has 
^tttiy:    A  remarkable  instance  of  the  authority  of  the  jnstiza  when  opposed  td' 
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that  of  the  king  occun  in  the  year  1386.  By  the  constitution  of  Arragon,  thJI» 
eldeet  eon  or  heir  apparent  of  the  crown  poeaeased  considerable  power  and 
joriadiction  in  the  kinj^dom.  Fueros  et  Obeerran.  del  Reyno  de  Arrag.  lib.  i.  p. 
16.  ^eter  IV.,  instigated  bj  a  leoond  wife,  attempted  to  deprive  hie  son  of  this, 
and  enjoined  his  subjects  to  yield  him  no  obedience.  The  prince  immediately 
applied  to  the  justiza ;  **  the  safegaard  and  defence,"  says  Zurita,  **  against  a?l 
Tiolence  and  oppression.*^  The  iustiza  granted  him  the  Jirmo  de  dertcho^  the 
effect  of  which  was,  that  npon  his  giving  surety  to  appear  in  judgment,  he 
could  not  be  deprived  of  any  immunity  or  privilege  which  he  possessed,  but  in 
consequence  of  a  legal  trial  before  the  justiza  and  of  a  sentence  pronounced  by 
him.  This  was  published  throughout  tho  kingdom,  and  notwithstanding  the 
proclamation  in  contradiction  to  this  which  had  been  issued  by  the  king,  the 
prince  continued  in  the  exercise  of  all  his  rights,  and  bis  authority  was  uni- 
versally recognised.    Zurita  Anales  de  Arragon,  iom,  ii.  385. 

NoTS  [32].  Faok  7^. 

I  HAVS  been  induced,  by  the  concurring  testimony  of  many  respectable 
authors,  to  mention  this  ai  the  constitutional  form  of  the  oath  of  allegiance, 
which  the  Arragonese  took  to  their  sovereigns.  I  must  acknowledge,  howevert 
that  I  have  not  found  this  elngular  oath  iff  any  Spanish  author  wnom  I  havto 
had  an  opportunity  of  consisting.  It  is  mentioned  neither  by  Zurita,  nor 
Blanea,nor  Argenaola,  nor  Sayas,  who  were  all  historiographers  appointed  by  thto 
Cortes  of  Arragon  to  record  the  transactions  of  the  kinjrdom.  All  these  writers 
possess  a  merit  which  is  vefyrare  among  historians.  They  afe  extremely  accu- 
rate in  tracing  the  progress  of  the  laws  and  constitution  of  their  country.  Theit 
silence  with  respect  to  this,  creates  some  suspicion  concerning  the  genuineness 
of  the  oath.  But  as  it  is  ml»ntiOned  by  so 'many  authors  who'  pfoduce  the 
ancient  Spani^  words,  in  which  it  is  expretied,  it  is  probable  that  they  have 
taken  it  from  some  writer  of  credit,  whose  works  have  not  fallen  into  my  handtf. 
The  spirit  of  the  oath  is  perfbctly  agreeable  to  the  genius  of  the  Arragonese 
constitution.  Since  the  publication  of  the  first  edition,  the  learned  M.  Totze, 
professor  of  historjr  at  Bat£Ow  in  the  dutchy  of  Mecklenburg,  has  been  so  good 
as  to  point  out  to  me  a  Spanish  author  of  great  authority,  who  has  published 
the  words  of  this  oath*.  It  is  Antonio  Perez,  a  native  of  Arragon,  secretary  to 
Philip  II.  The  words  of  the  oath  are,  ^  Nos,  que  valemns  tanto  como  vos,  oe 
hazemos  nnestro  Rey  y  Segnor,  con  tal  que  nos  guardeys  nuestros  fueros,  y 
libertades,  y  si  No,  No.**  Las  Obras  y  Relaciones  de  Ant  Perez.  8vo.  par  JuaA 
da  la  Planche  16St,  p.  143. 

The  privilege  of  union,  which  I  have  mentioned  in  the  preceding  note,  and 
alluded  to  in  the  text,  is  indeed  one  of  the  most  singular  which  could  take 
place  in  a  regrular  government,  and  the  oath  that  I  have  quoted  explesses  nothinff 
more  than  this  constitutional  privilege  entitled  the  Arragonese  to  perform.  If 
the  king  or  his  ministers  violated  any  of  the  laws  oi*  immunities  of  thd  Arra^ 
gonese,  and  did  not  grant  immediate  redress  in  conisequence  of  their  represent 
tations  and  remonstrances,  the  nobles  of  the  firrt  rank,  or  Riau-hombret  dk 
fioftira,  et  de  inemodo;  the  equestrian  ord^,  or  the  nobility  of  the  second  dastf, 
called  Hidaigot  d  Jnfaneiohei^  together  with  the  magistrates  of  cities,  mighty 
eithOr  in  the  Cortes,  or*  in  a  voluntary  assemblv,  join  in  union,  and  binmng 
themselves  by  mutual  oAths  and  the  exchange  of  hostages  to  be  faithful  to  each 
0ther,  they  might  require  the  king,  in  the  name  and  by  the  authority  of  thik 
body  corporate,  to  grant  them  redress.  If  the  king  refused  to  comply  with 
their  request,  or  took  arms  in  order  to  oppose  them,  they  might,  in  virtue  of 
the  privilege  of  union,  instantly  withdraw  their  allegiance  from  the  king,  refuel 
to  acknowledge  him  as  their  sovereign,  and  pit>deed  to  elect  another  monarch; 
iior  did  they  mcur  any  guilt,  or  become  liable  to  any  prosocutioh  on  that  ac- 
count. Blanca.  Com.  Ker.  Arrag.  661.  669.  This  union  did  not  resemble  the 
oonfederaeies  in  other  feudal  kingdoms.  It  was  a  constitutional  association, 
iA  which  legal  privileges  were  vested,  which  issued  its  mandates  under  a  common 
toal,  and  proceeded  in  all  its  operations  by  regular  and  ascertained  forra^ 
This  dangerous  right  was  not  only  claimed  but  exercised.  In  the  year  1287, 
the  Arragonese  formed  a  union  in  opposition  to  Alfonso  III.,  and  obliged  that 
king  not  only  to  comply  with  their  demands,  but  to  ratify  a  privilege  sa  fatitf ' 
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io  the  powbr  of  the  crown.  Zorita  Anales,  torn.  i.  p.  39^  In  the  year  1347^' 
4  onion  wu  formed  against  Peter  IV.  with  eqaal  suooeM,  and  a  new  ratifica- 
tion of  the  privilege  was  extorted.  JZurita,  torn.  ii.  p.  202.  But  soon  after,  - 
the  king  having  defeated  the  leaders  of  the  union  in  battle,  the  privilege  of 
union  was  finally  abrogated  in  the  Cortes,  and  all  the  laws  or  records  which 
contained  any  confirmation  of  it  were  cancelled  or  destroyed.  The  king,  in 
presence  of  ue  Cortes,  called  foi  the  act  whereby  he  had  ratified  the  union, 
and  having  wounded  his  hand  with  his  poniard,  he  held  it  above  the  record, 
M  that  privilege,''  says  he,  ^  which  has  been  so  fatal  to  the  kingdom,  and  so  in- 
jurious to  royalty,  snould  be  efiaced  with  the  blood  of  a  king."  Zurita,  torn, 
li.  p.  229.  The  law  abolishing  the  union  is  published.  Fueros  et  Observanc 
lib.  ix.  p.  178.  From  that  period  the  justiza  became  the  constitutional  guardian 
of  public  liberty,  and  his  power  and  jurisdiction  occasioned  none  of  those  vio- 
lent convulsions  whicl\  the  tumultuary  privilege  of  the  union  was  apt  to  pro- 
duce. The  constitution  of  Arragon,  however,  stUl  remained  extremely  free. 
One  source  of  this  liberty  arose  from  the  early  admission  of  the  representatives 
of  the  cities  into  the  Cortes.  It  seems  probable  firom  Zurita,  that  burgesses 
were  constituent  members  of  the  Cortes  from  its  first  institution.  He  mentions 
a  meeting  of  Cortes,  A.  D.  1133,  in  which  the  nrocuradore*  de  Uu  cwdadtM  y 
pUiai  were  present.  Tbm.  i.  p.  51.  This  ii  the  constitutional  language  in 
which  their  presence  is  declared  in  the  Cortes,  after  the  journals  of  that  court 
were  regularly  kept..  It  is  probable,  that  a  historian  so  accurate  as  Zurita 
would  not  have  used  these  words,  if  he  had  not  taken  them  from  some  authen- 
^  record.  It  was  more  than  a  century  after  this  period  before  the  representa- 
tives of  cities  formed  a  constituent  part  in  the  supreme  assemblies  of  the  other 
European  nations.  The  free  spirit  of  the  Arragoneee  government  is  oonspicn- , 
pus  in  many  particulars.  The  Cortes  not  only  opposed  the  attempts  of  their 
kings  to  increase  tiieir  revenue,  or  to  extend  their  prerogative,  but  they  claimed 
rights  and  exercised  powers  which  will  appear  extraordinary  even  in  a  country 
Accustomed  to  the  enjoyment  of  liberty.  In  the  year  1286,  the  Cortes  daimod 
the  privilege  of  naming  the  members  of  the  king's  council  and  the  officers  ol 
his  household,  and  they  seem  to  have  obtained  it  for  some  time.  Zurita,  torn, 
i  p.  303.  307.  It  was  the  privilege  of  the  Cortes  to  name  the  officers  who 
oommanded  the  troops  raised  by  uieir  authority.  This  seems  to  be  evident 
^om  a  passage  in  Zurita.  When  the  Cortes,  in  the  year  1503,  raised  a  body  of 
troops  to  be  employed  in  Italy,  it  passed  an  act  empowering  the  king  to  name 
^e  officers  who  shpuld  command  them,  Zurita,  torn.  v.  p.  274 ;  Whidi  plainly 
Implies  that!  without  this  warrant,  it  did  not  belong  to  him  in  virtue  of  his 

Srerogative.  In. the  Fueros  et  Ot>servancia^  del  Reyno  de  Arragon,  two  general 
eclarations  of  the  ri^ts  and  privileges  of  the  Arragonese  are  publishml ;  the 
one,  in  the  reign  of  Pedro  I.,  A.  D.  1283  i  the  other,  in  Uiat  of  James  II.,  A. 
p.  1325.  They  are  of  such  a  length,  thai  I  cannot  insert  them ;  but  it  is  evi- 
dent ft^m  these,  that  not  only  the  privileges  of  the  nobility,  but  the  rights  of 
the- people,  personal  as  well  as  political,  were,  at  that  period,  more  extensive 
and  better  understood  than  in  any  kingdom  of  Europe.  Lib.  i.  p.  7.  9.  The  • 
oath  by  which  the  king  bound  himself  to  observe  those  rights  and  liberties  of 
the  people,  was  very  solemn.  Ibid.  p.  14.  b.  &  p.  15.  The  Cortes  of  Arragon 
discovered  not  only  ibe  jealousy  and  vigilance  which  are  peculiar  to  free  states, 
i;i  guarding  the  essential  parts  of  the  constitution,  but  they  were  scrupulously 
attentive  to  observe  the.  most  minute  forms  and  ceremonies  to  which  they  were . 
a^ustomed^  .  According  to  the  established  laws  and  customs  of  Arragon,  no 
foieigner  had  liberty  tq.  enter  the  h&Il  in  which  the  Cortes  assembled.  Ferdi- 
nand, in  the  year  1481,  i^pointed  his  queen,  Isabella,  regent  of  the  kingdom, 
while  he  was  abiient  during. the  course  of  the  campaign.  The  law  required 
that  a  regent  should  take  the  oath  of  fidelity  in  presence  of  the  Cortes ;  but 
M  Isabella  was  a  foreigner,  before  she  could  be  admitted,  the  Cortes  thought 
i$  necessary  to  pass  an  act  authorizing  the  sergeant-porter  to  open  the  door  of 
the  hall,  and  to  allow  her  to  enter ;  *^  so  attentive  were  they  (says  Zurita)  to 
observe  their  laws  and  forms,  even  such  as  may  seem  most  minute."  Tom, 
iv.  p.  313. 

The  Arragonese  were  no  less  solicitous  to  secure  the  personal  rights  of  indi- - 
vtduali,  ihan  to  maintain  the  freedom  of  the  constitution ;  and  the  spirit  oT 
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•Utatoa  with  reapect  to  both  wu  equally  UboraL  Two  Ihots  MUtiTe  to  thtfl 
matter  merit  obeerratioa.  By  an  ezpren  statute  in  the  year  133St  it  was 
declared  to  be  unlawful  to  put  any  native  Arrag^oese  to  the  torture.  If  he 
could  not  be  conTicted  by  the  testimony  of  witnesses,  he  was  instantly  absolved. 
Zurita,  tom.  iL  p.  66.  Znrita  records  the  regulation  with  the  satisfaction 
natural  to  an  historian,  when  he  contemplates  the  humanity  of  his  oountrymen. 
He  oempares  the  laws  of  Arrafpon  to  those  of  Rome,  as  both  eiempted  eitiiene 
and  freemen  from  such  igaonunions  snd  cruel  treatment,  and  had  reoowse  to 
it  only  in  the  trial  of  slaTes.  Zurita  had  reason  to  bestow  such  an  encoBunm 
on  the  laws  of  his  country.  Torture  was  at  that  time  permitted  by  the  laws  of 
•yeryother  nation  in  Europe.  Eyen  in  England,  from  which  the  mild  spirit 
of  legislation  has  long  banished  it,  torture  was  not,  at  that  time,  miknown. 
Obsenraiione  on  the  Statutes,  chiefly  the  more  ancient,  ftc.  p.  66. 

The  other  fact  shows,  that  the  same  spirit  which  influenced  the  legislature, 
preyailed  among  the  people.  In  the  year  148S,  the  religious  seal  of  Ferdinand 
and  Isabella  prompted  them  to  introduce  the  inquisition  into  Arraf  on.  Though 
the  Arragonese  were  no  less  supentitiously  attached  than  the  other  Spaniards 
to  the  Roman  Catholic  £uth,  and  no  less  desirous  to  root  out  the  seeds  of  errer 
and  of  heresy  which  the  Jews  and  Moors  had  scattered,  yet  they  took  arme 
against  the  inquisitors,  murdered  the  chief  inquisitor,  Aud  long  opposed  the 
establishment  of  that  tribunaL  The  reason  which  they  gaye  for  their  conduct 
was.  That  the  mode  of  trial  in  the  inquisition  was  inconsistent  with  liberty. 
The  criminal  was  not  confronted  with  the  witnesses,  he  was  not  acquainted 
with  what  they  depoeed  against  him,  he  was  subjected  to  torture,  and  the  goods 
of  persons  eondemned  were  confiscated.    Zurita  Anales,  torn.  iy.  p.  341. 

The  form  of  goyemment  in  the  kingdom  of  Valencia,  and  principality  of  Cata*- 
Ionia,  which  were  annexed  to  the  crown  of  Arragon,  was  likewise  extremely 
fayourable  to  liberty.  The  Valencians  enjoyed  the  priyilege  of  umbn  in  tM 
same  manner  with  the  Arragonese.  But  they  had  no  magistrate  resembling  the 
Justice.  The  Catalonians  were  no  less  jealous  of  their  liberties  than  the  two 
other  nations,  and  no  less  bold  in  asserting  them.  But  it  is  not  necessary  for 
illustrating  the  following  history  to  enter  into  any  farther  detail  concerning  the 
peculiarities  in  the  constitution  of  these  kingdoms. 

Note  [33].  Pags  72. 

I  HAyn  searched  in  yain  among  the  historians  of  Castile  fbr  such  information 
as  might  enable  me  to  trace  the  progress  of  laws  and  goyemment  in  Castilo,  or 
to  explain  the  nature  of  the  constitntion  with  the  same  degree  of  accuracy 
wherewith  I  haye  described  the  political  state  of  Arragon.  It  is  manifest  nol 
only  from  the  historians  of  Castile,  but  from  its  ancient  laws,  particularly  tho 
Fuero  Juxgo,  that  its  monarchs  were  originally  electiye.  Ley,  S.  6.  8.  They 
were  chosen  by  the  bishops,  the  nobility,  and  the  people,  ibid.  It  appean  from 
the  same  yenerable  code  of  laws,  that  the  prerogatlye  of  the  Castilian  monarchs 
was  extremely  limited.  Villaldiego,  in  his  commentary  on  the  Fuero  JusgOy 
produces  many  facts  and  authorities  in  conflrmation  of  both  these  particulan. 
Dr.  Geddes,  who  was  well  acquainted  with  Spanish  literature,  complains  that 
he  could  find  no  author  who  gaye  a  distinct  account  of  the  Cortes  or  supremo 
assembly  of  the  nation,  or  who  deecribed  the  manner  in  which  it  was  held,  or 
mention  the  precise  number  of  memben  who  had  a  ri^ht  to  sit  in  it.  He  pro* 
duces,  howeyer,  from  Oil  Gonzales  d'Ayila,  who  puUishod  a  histoiy  of  Henry 
n.,  the  writ  of  summons  to  the  town  of  Abula,  requiring  it  to  chooee  repraeen- 
tatiyee  to  appear  in  the  Cortos  which  he  called  to  meet,  A.  D.  1390.  From  thi« 
we  learn,  that  prelates,  dukes,  marquisses,  the  masten  of  the  three  military 
orders,  condes  and  ricoe«hombres  were  required  to  attend.  These  oompoeed  tte 
bodies  of  ecdeoastios  and  nobles,  which  formed  two  members  of  the  lensla« 
tura.  The  cities  which  sent  members  to  that  meeting  of  the  Cortes  were  forty* 
eight.  The  number  of  representatiyes  (for  the  cities  had  right  to  choose 
more  or  fewer  according  to  their  respectiye  dignity)  amounted  to  a  hundred  wad 
twenty-fiye.  Oeddes' Miscellaneous  Tracts,  yol.  L  331.  Zurita  hayinjp  ooeft- 
sion  to  mention  the  Cortes  which  Ferdinand  held  at  Tore,  A.  D.  160S,  m  order 
to  secure  for  himself  the  goyemment  of  Castile  after  the  death  of  Isabella, 
raeords,  with  his  usual  acouracy,  *he  names  of  the  members  present,  and  of 
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Ilia  dtiM  whioh  thej  repreaented.  From  that  liit  it  appean,  that  ohlj  eigfataea 
citiea  had  depatiei  in  this  assembly.  Anales  de  ArragoiL,  torn.  yi.  p.  3.  Whai 
was  the  occasion  of  this  great  difference  in  the  number  of  cities  represented  in 
these  two  meetings  of  the  Cortes,  I  am  onahle  to  explain. 

NoTi  [34].  Page  73. 

A  onB4T  part  of  the  territory  in  Spain  was  engrossed  W  the  nobility.  L. 
Mazinens  Siculus,  who  composed  his  treatise  I>e  Rebus  ffispanisB  during  the 
reign  of  Charles  V.  gives  a  catalogue  of  the  Spanish  nobili^,  together  with 
the  yearly  rent  of  their  estates.  According  to  his  account,  which  he  affirms 
was  as  acoorate  as  the  nature  of  the  subject  would  admit,  the  sum  total  of  th* 
annual  reTenue  of  their  lands  amounted  to  one  million  four  hundred  and  eighty- 
two  thousand  ducati.  If  we  make  allowance  for  the  great  difference  in  the 
yalue  of  money  in  the  fifteenth  century  from  that  which  it  now  bears,  and  con- 
sider that  the  catalogue  of  Marineus  includes  only  the  TWu^oiot,  or  nobility 
whose  families  were  distinguished  by  some  honorary  title,  their  wealth  must 
appear  yery  great.  L.  Marineus  ap  Schotti  Scriptores  Hispan.  vol.  i.  p.  323. 
The  commons  of  Castile,  in  ^eir  contests  with  the  crown,  which  I  shall  here- 
after relate,  complain  of  the  .oxtensiye  property  of  the  nobility  as  extremely 
pernicious  to  the  kingdom.  In  one  of  their  manifestoes  they  assert,  that  from 
Valladolid  to  St.  Jago  in  GaUicia,  whioh  was  a  hundred  leagues,  the  crown 
did  not  possess  more  than  three  villages.  All  the  rest  belonged  to  the  nobility, 
and  could  be  subjected  to  no  public  burden.  Sandov.  Vida  del  Emperor  CarL 
V.  vol.  i.  p.  422.  It  appears  from  the  testimony  of  authors  quoted  by  Bova- 
dilla,  that  these  extensive  possessions  were  bestowed  upon  the  mof-Aom^et, 
hidaigoi,  and  eanaUent^  by  the  kings  of  Castile,  in  reward  for  the  assistance 
which  they  had  received  from  them  in  expelling  the  Moors.  They  likewise 
obtained  by  the  same  means  a  considerable  influence  in  the  cities,  many  of  which 
anciently  depended  upon  the  nobility.  Politica  para  Corregidores.  Amb.  1760. 
fol.  vol.  u  440.  442. 

Note  [35].  Page  74. 

I  HAVE  been  able  to  discover  nothing  certain,  as  I  observed  in  Note  18,  with 
respect  to  the  origin  of  communities  or  free  cities  in  Spain.  It  is  probable  that 
as  soon  as  the  considerable  towns  were  recovered  from  the  Moors,  the  inhabit- 
ants who  fixed  their  residence  in  them,  being  persons  of  distinction  and  credit, 
had  all  the  privileges  of  municipal  government  and  jurisdiction  conferred  upon 
them.  Many  striking  proo&  occur  of  the  splendour,  wealth,  and  power  of  the 
Spanish  cities.  Hieronymus  Paulus  wrote  a  description  o£  Barcelona  in  the 
year  1491,  and  compares  the  dimensions  of  the  town  to  that  of  Naples,  and  the 
elegance  of  its  buildings,  the  variety  of  its  manufactures,  and  the  extent  of  its 
eommerce,  to  Florence.  Hieron.  raulus  ap.  Schottum  Script  Hist.  ii.  844. 
Marineus  describes  Toledo  as  a  large  and  populous  city.  A  great  number  of 
its  inhabitants  were  persons  of  quality  and  of  illustrious  rank.  Its  commerce 
was  great.  It  carried  on  with  great  activity  and  success,  the  manufactures  of 
silk  and  wool ;  and  the  number  of  inhabitants  employed  in  these  two  branches 
ef  trade,  amounted  nearly  to  ten  thousand.  Marin,  ubi  supr.  p.  308.  ^  I  know 
nocity,"sayshe,  ^^that  I  would  prefer  to  Valladolid  for  elegance  and  splendour." 
Ibid.  p.  312.  We  may  form  some  estimate  of  its  populousness  from  the  follow- 
ing circumstances.  The  citizens  having  taken  arms  in  the  year  1516,  in  order 
to  oppose  a  measure  concerted  by  cardmal  Ximenes,  they  mustered  in  the  city, 
•ndi  in  the  territory  which  belonged  to  it,  thirty  thousand  fighting  men.  Sandov. 
Vida  del  Emper.  Carl.  V.  tom.  i.  p.  81.  The  manufactures  carried  on  in  the 
towns  of  Spain,  were  not  intended  merely  for  home  consumption,  they  were 
exported  to  foreign  countries,  and  their  commerce  was  a  considerable  source  of 
wealth  to  the  izihabitants.  The  maritime  laws  of  Barcelona  are  the  foanda« 
tion  of  mercantile  jurisprudence  in  modem  times,  as  the  Leges  Rhodis  were 
.  among  the  ancients.  All  the  commercial  states  in  Italy  adopted  these  laws,  and 
regulated  their  trade  according  to  them.  Sandi  Storia  Civile  Veneziani,  vol.  ii. 
866.  It  iq;»pears  from  several  ordonnances  of  the  kings  of  France,  that  the 
merchants  of  Arragon  and  Castile  were  received  on  die  same  footing,  and 
■dmittod  to  the  same  privileges  with  those  of  Italy.    Ordonnances  des  Hovs, 
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te.  totn.  iL  p.  135.  uL  166.  504.  635.  Cities  in  flodi  a  flouridiiiiff  ttato 
beoune  a  reipectable  part  of  Ui«  ■odetj^  and  were  entitled  to  a  eonriderabfe  ahare 
in  the  lenalature.  llie  magistratea  of  Barcelona  aapired  to  the  higfaeit  honoof 
a  Bpaniin  aubjeot  can  enjoy,  that  of  beings  eovered  in  the  prteenoe  of  theif 
•overeifn,  and  of  being  treated  ae  srandeee  of  the  kingdomt  Origin  de  la 
dignidad  de  Orande  de  CastiUa  por  Don  Alonso  Caiillo.    Madr.  1657.  p.  18. 

NoTB  [36].  Faok  76. 

The  militarj  order  of  St.  Jago,  the  meet  honourable  and  optdent  of  the  thrM 
Spanish  orders,  was  instituted  about  the  year  1170»  The  biUl  of  confirmation 
by  Alexander  IIL  is  dated  A  D.  1176.  At  that  time  a  considerable  part  of 
Spain  still  remained  under  subjection  to  the  Moors,  and  the  whole  countiy  waa 
much  ozpoeed  to  depredations  not  only  of  the  enemy,  bat  of  banditti.  It  is  no 
wonder  then,  that  an  institution,  the  object  of  which  was  to  oppose  the  enemiee 
of  the  Christian  &ith,  and  to  restrain  and  punish  those  who  disturbed  the  pub* 
Uc  peace,  should  be  extremely  popular,  and  meet  with  general  encouragement. 
The  wealth  and  power  of  the  oitler  became  so  great,  that  according  to  one 
historian,  the  grand  master  of  St  Jago  was  the  person  in  Spain  of  greatest 
power  and  di^ty  next  to  the  king.  JEX.  Anton.  Nebrissensis,  ap.  Schott. 
Script  Hist.  i.  812.  Another  historian  observes,  that  the  order  possessed  evenr 
thing  in  Castik  that  a  king  would  most  desire  to  obtain.  Zurita  Anales,  t.  9BL 
The  knights  took  the  tows  of  obedience,  of  poverty,  and  of  oanjugal  chastity. 
By  the  former  they  were  bound  implicitly  to  obey  the  commands  of  their 

Sand  master.  The  order  could  bring  into  the  field  a  thousand  men  at  arms. 
L  Ant  Nsbres.  p.  813.  If,  as  we  have  reason  to  belieye,  these  men  at  arms 
were  accompanied  with  horses,  as  was  usual  in  that  age,  this  was  a  formidable 
body  of  cavalry.  There  belonged  to  this  order,  eightv-fbur  commanderies,  and 
two  hundred  priories  and  other  benefices.  Dissertations  sur  la  Chevalerie  par 
Hon.  de  St  Marie,  p.  262.  It  is  obvious  how  formidable  to  his  sovereign  the 
command  of  these  troops,  the  administration  of  such  revenues,  and  the  disposal 
of  so  mtMj  offices,  must  have  rendered  a  subject  The  other  two  orders, 
though  inferior  to  that  of  St  Jago  in  power  and  wealth,  were  nevertheless  very 
considerable  fraternities.  When  the  conquest  of  Grensida  deprived  the  knights 
of  St  Jago  of  those  enemies  against  whom  their  zeal  was  originally  directed, 
superstition  found  out  a  new  object,  in  defence  of  which  they  engaged  to  employ 
their  courage.  To  their  usual  oath,  they  added  the  following  clause :  **  We  do 
swear  to  believe,  to  maintain,  and  to  contend  in  public  and  in  private,  that  the 
Virgin  Mary,  the  mother  of  God,  our  Lady,  was  conceived  without  the  stain 
of  original  sin.'* — ^This  addition  was  made  about  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth 
century.  Honore  de  St.  Marie  Dissertations,  &c.  p.  263y— Nor  is  such  a  singu^ 
lar  engagement  peculiar  to  the  order  of  St  Jago.  The  members  of  the  ssoond 
military  order  in  Spain,  that  of  Calatrava,  equally  sealous  to  employ  their 
prowess  in  defence  of  the  honours  of  the  blessed  Vi^pn,  have  likewise  pro* 
fessed  themselves  her  true  knights.  Their  vow,  conceived  in  terms  more  theo^ 
logically  accurate  than  that  of  St  Jago,  may  afford  some  amusement  to  an 
English  reader.  ■*  I  vow  to  God,  to  the  Grand  Master,  and  to  you  who  here 
represent  his  person,  that  now,  and  for  ever,  I  will  maintain  and  contend,  that 
the  Virgin  Mary,  mother  of  God,  our  Lady,  was  conceived  without  original 
sin,  and  never  incurred  the  poUution  of  it ;  but  that  in  the  moment  of  h&t 
happy  conception,  and  of  the  union  of  her  soul  with  her  body,  the  Divine 
Grace  prevented  and  preserved  her  from  original  guilt,  by  the  merits  of  the 
passion  and  death  of  Christ  our  Redeemer,  her  future  son,  foroseen  in  the  Divihe 
Council,  by  which  she  was  truly  redeemed,  and  by  a  n^ore  noble  kind  of  redemiM 
tion  than  any  of  the  children  of  Adam.  In  the  belief  of  this  truth,  and  m 
maintaining  the  honour  of  the  most  Holy  Virgin,  through  the  strength  of 
Almighty  God,  I  will  live  and  will  die."  Definiciones  de  la  Orden  de  Calatrava^ 
conforme  al  Capitulo  General  en  1652,  fol.  Madr.  1748,  p.  153.  Though  th« 
church  of  Rome  hath  prudentlv  avoided  to  give  its  sanction  to  the  doctrine  of  tlM 
immaculate  conception,  and  the  two  great  monastic  orden  of  St  Domimc  and 
St.  Francis  have  espoused  opposite  opinions  concerning  it,  the  Spsaiards  are  such 
ardent  champions  for  the  honour  of  the  Virgin,  that  when  the  present  king  of 
Spain  instituted  a  ^ew  military  order  in  tlM  year  1771,  in  oomaemmritMn  of 
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the  birth  of  his  gr»ndfon«  he  pat  it  ander  the  immediate  protection  of  the  moet 
Holy  Mury  in  this  myeteiy  ot  her  immaeolate  conception.  Constitntionoe  de 
U  Reel  y  dietingnide  Orden.  Espanola  de  Carloe  III.  p.  7.  To  undertake  the 
defence  of  the  Virgin  Maiy'a  honour,  had  euch  a  reeemUance  to  that  speeiee 
of  ivfined  gmUanUr,  which  was  the  original  object  of  chiYaby,  that  the  teal 
with  which  the  military  ordere  bound  themeelTee,  by  a  eolemn  tow,  to  defend 
it,  was  worthy  of  a  tme  knight  in  those  ages,  when  the  spirit  of  the  institntion 
subsisted  in  full  vigour.  But  in  the  present  age,  it  must  excite  some  surprise 
to  see  the  institution  of  en  iUustrious  order  connected  with  a  doctrine  so  ex- 
travagant and  destitute  of  any  foundation  in  scripture. 

NoTB  [37].  Page  76. 

I  HATS  frequently  had  occasion  to  take  notice  of  the  defects  in  police  during 
the  middle  ages,  occasioned  bv  the  feebleness  of  ffovemment,  and  the  want  of 
proper  subordination  among  tae  different  ranks  of  men.  I  have  oboerved  in  a 
former  Note,  that  this  greaUy  interrupted  the  intercourse  between  nations^  and 
eyen  between  different  places  in  the  same  kingdom.  The  deeeription  which 
the  Spanish  historians  give  of  the  freauency  of  rapine,  and  murder,  and  eyery 
act  of  yiolenoe,  in  all  the  proyinces  of  Spain,  are  amaxing,  and  present  to  ue 
^e  idea  of  a  society  but  little  remoyed  from  the  disorder  and  turbulence  of  that 
which  has  been  called  a  state  of  nature.  Zurita  Anales  de  Airag.  u  175.  £1. 
Ant  Nebrissensu  rer.  a  Ferdin.  gestar.  Hist.  ap.  Schottum,  ii  849.  Though 
the  excess  of  these  disorders  rendered  the  institution  of  the  Sania  Hermandad 
neoeesaiy,  great  care  was  taken  at  first  to  avoid  giving  any  offence  or  alarm  to 
lyiie  nobility.  The  jurisdiction  of  the  judges  of  Sie  Hermandad  was  expressly 
confined  to  crimes  which  violated  the  pabUc  peace.  All  other  oflenoee  were 
left  to  the  oognisance  of  the  ordinary  judges.  If  a  person  was  guil^  of  tho 
most  notorious  perjury,  in  any  trial  berore  a  judge  of  the  Heimandad,  lie  could 
not  punish  him,  but  was  obliged  to  remit  the  case  to  the  ordinary  judge  of  the 
place.  Commentaria  in  Regies  Hispan.  Constitot.  per  Alph.  de  Asev«do,  pars 
v.  p.  220,  &c.  fol.  Duaei,  161S.  Notwithstanding  these  restrietions,  Ae  barons 
were  eariy  sensible  how  much  the  establishment  of  the  Hennandad  would  en- 
eroach  on  their  jurisdiction.  In  Castile  some  opposition  was  made  to  the  in- 
stitution ;  but  Ferdinand  had  the  address  to  obtain  the  consent  of  the  Consta- 
ble to  the  introduction  of  the  Hennandad  into  that  part  of  the  kingdom  where 
his  estate  lay ;  and  by  that  means,  as  well  as  the  popularity  of  the  institution, 
he  surmounted  every  obstacle  that  stood  in  its  way.  M\.  Ant.  Nebrissen.  851. 
In  Arragon,  the  nobles  combined  against  it  with  greater  spirit ;  and  Ferdinand, 
though  he  supported  it  with  vigour,  was  obliged  to  make  some  concessions,  in 
order  to  reconcile  them.  Zurita  Anales  de  Arrag.  iv.  356.  The  power  and 
revenue  of  the  Hermandad  in  Castile  seems  to  have  been  very  great.  Ferdi- 
nand, when  preparing  for  the  war  against  the  Moors  in  Granada,  required  of 
the  Hermandad  to  tumish  him  sixteen  thousand  beasts  of  burden,  together 
with  eight  thousand  men  to  conduct  them,  and  he  obtained  what  he  demanded. 
JEl.  Ant.  Nebriss.  881.  The  Hermandad  has  been  found  to  be  of  so  much  use 
in  preserving  peace,  and  restraining  or  detecting  crimes,  that  it  is  still  continued 
in  Spain ;  but  as  it  is  no  longer  necessary  either  for  moderating  the  power  of 
the  nobility,  or  extending  that  of  the  crown,  the  vigour  and  authority  of  the 
institution  diminishes  gradually. 

NoTB  [38].  Paoe  77. 

NoTBiifo  is  more  common  among  antiquaries,  and  there  is  not  a  more  copiou 
imiioe  of  error,  than  to  decide  concerning  the  institutions  and  manners  of  past 
ages,  by  the  fbrms  and  ideas  which  prevail  in  their  own  times.  The  ITreneh 
lawyers  in  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries,  having  found  their  sove- 
reigns in  possession  of  absolute  power,  seem  to  think  it  a  duty  incumbent  on 
them  to  maintain  that  such  unbounded  authority  belonged  to  the  crown  in 
everv  period  of  their  monarchy.  ^  The  government  of  France,"  says  M.  de 
Real  very  jpavely,  *^  is  purely  monarchical  at  this  day,  as  it  was  from  the  be- 
mnning.  Our  kings  were  absolute  originally  as  they  are  at  present"  Science 
da  Ooyemement,  torn.  ii.  p.  31.  It  is  impossible,  however,  to  conceive  two 
^tittfto^  dvil  sooMty  more  unlike  to  each  othei^  than  that  of  the  fVenoh  natiea 
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UBder  Clorif,  and  that  under  Lewia  XV.  It  k  endent  from  the  eodee  of  laws 
of  the  Tarious  tribee  which  settled  in  Oanl  and  the  countries  adjacent  to  H, 
ae  well  ae  from  the  history  of  Oregory  of  Tours,  and  other  early  annalistai 
that  amonff  all  these  people  the  form  m  government  #ae  extremelj  rude  and 
simple,  and  that  they  had  scarcely  began  to  acquire  the  first  rudiments  df  that 
order  and  police  which  are  necessary  in  extenaiTe  societies.  The  king  or  leader 
had  the  command  of  soldiers  or  companions  who  followed  his  standard  from 
choice,  not  by  constraint.,  I  have  produced  the  clearest  evidence  of  this,  Nota 
&.  An  event  related  by  Qregory  of  Tours,  lib.  iv.  c  14,  affords  the  most  striking 
proof  of  the  dependence  of  the  eariy  French  kings  on  the  sentiment  and  ineli<» 
nation  of  their  people.  Clotaire  L,  having  marched  at  the  head  of  his  annT« 
in  the  year  553,  against  the  Saxons,  that  people,  intimidated  at  his  jappreach, 
sued  for  peace,  and  ofibred  to  pay  a  large  sum  to  the  offended  monarch.  Clo- 
taire was  willing  to  close  with  what  they  proposed.  But  his  army  insieted  to 
be  led  forth  to  batde.  The  king  employed  all  his  eloquence  to  persnade  them 
to  accept  of  what  the  Saxons  were  ready  to  pa^.  The  Saxons,  in  order  to 
sooth  them,  increased  their  original  ofier.  The  kmff  renewed  his  solidtatioiie': 
but  the  army  enraged,  rushed  upon  the  king,  tore  nis  tent  in  pieces,  dragged 
him  out  of  it,  and  would  have  slain  him  on  the  spot,  if  he  had  not  consented 
to  lead  them  instantly  against  the  enemy.  v  .  .  ' 

if  the  early  mcnaichs  of  France  poaseesed  such  limited  authority,  even  while 
at  the  head  of  their  army,  their  prerogative  during  peace  will  be  found  to  be  still 
more  confined.  They  ascended  the  throne  not  by  any  hereditary  right,  but 
in  consequence  of  the  election  of  their  subjects.  In  wder  to  avoid  an  un- 
necessary number  of  quotations,  I  reier  my  readers  to  Hottomanni  Francogallia, 
cap.  vi.  p.  47.  edit  1573,  where  they  will  find  the  fbllest  proof  of  this  from 
(Gregory  of  Tours,  Amoinus,  and  the  most  authentic  historians  of  the  Mero* 
vingian  k^s.  The  effNst  of  this  election  was  not  to  inveet  them  with  absoluto 
power.  Whatever  related  to  the  general  welikre  of  the  nation,  was  submitted 
to  public  deliberation,  and  determined  by  the  sufiRrage  of  the  people,  in  the  an- 
nual assembliee  called  Les  Champs  de  Mars  and  Lee  Champs  de  Mai.  These 
assemblies  were  called  Champt^  because,  according  to  the  custom  of  all  the 
barbarous  nations,  they  were  held  in  the  open  air,  in  some  plain  capable  of  con- 
taining the  vast  number  of  persons  who  had  a  ri^t  to  be  preeeni.  Jo.  Jae. 
Sorberus  de  Comitiis  veterum  Germanorum,  vol.  i.  M9,  &c.  They  were  de- 
nominated Champs  de  Mars  and  de  Mai,  from  the  months  in  which  they  were 
held.  Every  five  man  seems  to  have  had  a  right  to  be  present  in  these  assem- 
blies. Sorberus,  ibid,  f  133,  &c  The  ancient  annals  of  the  Franks  deecribe 
the  persons  who  were  present  in  the  assemblv  held  A.  D.  788,  in  these  words : 
^  In  piacito  Ingelheimensi  conveniunt  pontinces,  majores,  minores,  sacerdotes, 
reguli,  duces,  comitea,  prafecti,  oives,  oppidani,"  Apud  Sorber.  sect.  304. 
**  There  every  thing  that  concerned  the  happiness  of  their  country,"  says  an 
ancient  historian,  **  everv  thing  that  could  be  of  benefit  to  the  Franks,  was 
considered  and  enjoined.*'  Fredegarius  ap.  Du  Cange  Glossar.  voc.  Campus 
Martii.  Clotharius  II.  describes  the  business,  and  acknowledges  the  authority 
of  these  assemblies.  ^  They  are  called,"  says  be,  ^  that  whatever  relates  to 
the  common  safety  may  be  considered  and  resolved  by  common  deliberation  ; 
and  whatever  they  determine,  to  that  I  will  conform."  Amoinus  de  Gest. 
Franc,  lib.  iv.  c'i.  ap.  Bouquet  Recueil,  iii.  116.  The  statutory  clauses,  or 
words  of  legislative  authority  in  the  decrees  issued  in  these  assemblies,  run 
not  in  the  name  of  the  king  alone.  **We  have  treated,"  says  Childebert,  in  a 
decree,  A.  D.  53S,  in  the  assembly  of  March,  **  together  with  our  nobles,  con- 
cerning some  affairs,  and  we  now  publish  the  conctusion,  that  it  mav  come  to 
the  knowledge  of  all."  Childeb.  Deeret.  ap.  Bouquet  Recueil  des  Histor.  tom. 
iv.  p.  3.  We  have  agreed,  together  with  our  vassals.  Ibid,  f  S.  **  It  is  agreed 
in  the  assembly  in  which  we  were  all  united,"  Ibid,  f  4.  The  Salic  laws,  the 
most  venerable  monument  of  French  jurisprudence,  were  enacted  in  the  same 
maimer.  ^  Dictaverant  Salicam  legem  prqccrcs  ipsius  gentis,  qui  tunc  temporis 
apud  cam  erant  Rectores.  Sunt  antem  electi  de  ploribus  viri  quatuor — qui  per 
tree  Mallos  convenientes,  omnes  causamm  origines  solicits  discurrendo,  trao* 
tantes  de  singulis  judicium  decreverunt  hoc  modo."  Frsf.  Leg.  Salic,  ap. 
Bouquet    Ibid.  p.  113.    *^  Hoc  decretum  est  apud  regem  et  principes  ejus,  et 
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apad  cuootum  populum  Chiuiiftnaiii,  qui  iofn  regnum  MerwingmnBi 
tont/'  Ibid.  p.  124.  Nay,  even  in  theii  charters,  the  kings  of  the  first  raca 
are  careiul  to  specify  Uiat  they  were  granted  with  the  consent  of  their  vassak. 
M  £go  Childebertus  Rex  una  cum  consensu  «t  Toluntate  Francorum,"  ftc.  A« 
D.  658.  Bouquet,  ibid.  61S3.  ^  Clotharius  III.  una  cum  patribus  nostns  epie- 
oopis,  optiniiatibus,  cvterisque  palatii  nostri  ministris,  A.  D.  664.*'  Ibid.  648. 
^  De  consensu  fidelium  nostrorum.'*  Mably  Obsenr.  torn.  i.  p.  239.  The  his- 
torians likewise  describe  the  functions  of  the  king  in  the  national  assemblies  id 
such  terms  as  imply  that  his  authority  there  was  extremely  small,  and  thai 
eyerv  thing  depended  on  the  court  itself  ^  Ipse  Rex,'*  says  the  author  of  the 
Aaues  Franoorum,  speaking  of  the  Field  of  March,  "  sedebat  in  sella  regis, 
ciroumstante  exercitu,  pracipiebatque  is,  die  iUo,  quicquid  a  Francis  decietum 
arat"    Bouquet  Recueil,  torn.  ii.  p.  647. 

•  That  the  general  assemblies  exercised  supreme  jurisdiction  over  all  persons, 
«nd  with  respect  to  all  causes,  is  so  evident  as  to  stand  in  need  of  no  proo£. 
The  trial  of  Brunehaut,  A.  D.  613,  how  unjust  soever  the  sentence  against  her 
may  be,  as  related  by  Fredegarius,  Chron.  cap.  42.  Bouquet,  ib.  430,  is  in  itself 
sufficient  proof  of  this.  The  notorious  violence  and  iniquity  of  the  sentence 
•erve  to  demonstrate  the  extent  of  jurisdiction  which  this  assembly  possessed, 
as  a  prince  so  sanguinary  as  Clothaire  II.  thought  the  sanction  of  its  authority 
would  be  sufficient  to  justify  his  rigorous  treatment  of  the  mother  and  grand- 
mother of  so  many  kinn. 

With  respect  to  oonierring  donatives  on  the  prince,  we  may  observe,  that 
among  nations  whose  manners  and  political  institutions  are  simple,  the  public 
as  well  as  individuals,  having  few  wants,  they  are  little  acquainted  with  taxes, 
and  free  uncivilized  tribes  disdain  to  submit  to  any  stated  imposition.  This 
was  remarkably  the  case  of  the  Germans,  and  of  all  the  various  people  that 
issued  from  that  country.  Tacitus  pronounces  two  tribes  not  to  be  of  German 
origin,  because  they  submitted  to  pay  taxes.  De  Morib.  Germ.  c.  43.  And 
spiking  of  another  tribe  according  to  the  ideas  prevalent  in  Giermany,  he  says, 
**  They  were  not  degraded  by  the  imposition  of  taxes."  Ibid,  c  29.  Upon 
the  settlement  of  the  Franks  in  Gaul,  we  may  conclude,  that  while  elated  with 
the  consciousness  of  victory,  they  would  not  renounce  the  high-spirited  idea* 
of  their  aneestors,  or  voluntarily  submit  to  a  burden  which  the^  regarded  as  a 
badge  of  servitude.  The  evidence  of  the  earliest  records  and  historians  justify 
this  conclusion.  M.  de  Montesquieu,  in  the  twelfth  and  subsequent  chapters 
of  the  thirteenth  book  of  PEsprit  des  Loix,  and  M.  de  Mably  ObservaL  sur 
THist.  de  France,  torn.  i.  p.  247,  have  investigated  this  fact  vrith  great  attenti(m, 
and  have  proved  deariy  that  the  property  of  freemen  among  Uie  Franks  was 
pot  subject  to  any  stated  tax.  That  the  state  required  nothmg  from  persons 
of  this  rank,  but  military  service  at  their  own  expense,  and  that  they  should 
entertain  the  king  in  their  houses  when  he  was  upon  any  progress  through  his 
dominions,  or  his  officers  when  sent  on  any  public  employment*  furnishing  them 
with  carriages  and  horses*  Monarchs  subsiited  almost  entirely  upon  the  reve- 
nues of  their  own  domains,  and  upon  the  perquisites  arisinff  from  the  adminis- 
tration of  justice,  t(»gether  with  a  few  small  fines  and  forfeitures,  exacted  fitun 
such  as  had  been  guilty  of  certain  trespasses.  It  is  foreign  firom  my  subject  to 
enumerate  these.  The  reader  may  find  them  in  Observat.  de  M.  de  MaUy, 
vol.  i.  p.  267. 

When  any  extraordinary  aid  was  granted  by  firemen  to  thmr  sovereign,  it 
vas  purely  voluntary.  In  the  annual  assembly  of  Mardh  or  May,  it  was  the 
eostom  to  make  the  kine  a  present  of  money,  of  horses  or  arms,  or  of  some 
other  thinff  of  value.  This  was  an  ancient  custom,  and  derived  from  their 
ancestors  ue  Germans.  **  Mos  est  oivitatibus,  uHro  ac  viritim  confene  prind- 
pibus  vel  armentorum  vel  frugunii  quod  pro  bonore  aoceptum,  etiam  necessita- 
tibtts  subvenit."  Tacit,  de  Mor.  Germ.  c.  15.  These  mfU,  if  we  may  fonn  « 
judgment  oonoerning  them,  from  the  general  terms  in  whioh  they  are  mentioned 
by  Uie  ancient  historians,  were  considerable,  and  made  no  small  part  of  tha 
royal  revenue.  Many  passages  to  this  purpose  are  produced  by  M.  da  Cange, 
Dissert,  iv.  sur  Joinville,  163.  Sometimes  a  conquered  people  spedfisd  the  gm 
which  thev  bound  themselves  to  pay  annually,  and  it  was  exacted  as  a  debt  if 
they  fiuleJL    Ammlei  M«ten9es,  ap.  Du  Cango,  ibid.  p.  1$5.   It  i9  prob«,bl^  that 
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ih»  fint  step  towardi  tazmtion  wu  to  aacertain  the  Talae  of  these  gifU,  whid^ 
were  originmllj  gratuitoae,  and  to  compel  the  pe<H>le  to  pay  the  ram  at  which 
they  were  rated.  Still,  howeyer,  some  memory  of  their  orinnal  was  preserred, 
and  the  aids  granted  to  monarchs,  in  all  the  lungdoms  of  Europe  were  termed 
benecoleneet  orflree  gifts . 

The  kings  of  the  second  raee  in  France  were  raised  to  the  throne  by  the  elec 
tion  of  the  people.  **  Pepinus  Rex  pius,"  says  an  author  who  wrote  a  few  years 
after  the  tranaaction  which  he  records,  ^  per  authoritatem  Pape,  et  unetionem 
sancti  chrismatis  et  eleetionem  omnium  Francorum  in  regni  solio  sublimatos 
est**  Clausula  de  Pepini  consecratiune  ap.  Bouq.  Recueil  des  Histor.  torn.  T« 
p.  9.  At  the  saitoe  time,  as  the  chief  men  of  the  nation  had  transferred  the 
orowD  from  one  family  to  another,  an  oath  was  exacted  of  them,  that  they 
should  maintain  on  the  throne  the  fkmily  which  they  had  now  promoted ;  *^  nt 
nunquam  de  alterius  lumbis  regem  in  byo  pnesumant  eligere.**  Ibid.  p.  10. 
This  oath  the  nation  faithfully  observed  during  a  considorable  space  of  time. 
The  posterity  of  Pepin  kept  possession  of  the  Sirone ;  but  with  reipect  to  the 
manner  of  dividing  their  dominions  among  their  children,  princes  were  obliged 
to  consult  the  general  assembly  of  the  nation.  Thus  Pepin  himself  A.  D.  768, 
appointed  hb  two  sons,  Charles  and  Charlomannus,  to  reign  as  joint  sovereigns ; 
hut  he  did  this,  *^  una  cum  consensu  Francorum  et  procerum  suornm  seu  et 
episoopomm,"  before  whom  he  laid  the  matter  in  their  general  assembly. 
^  Conventus  apod  sanctum  Dionysium,''  Capitular,  vol.  i.  p.  187.  This  destina- 
tion the  French  confirmed  in  a  subsequent  assembly,  which  was  called  upon  the 
death  of  Pepin :  for,  as  Eginhart  relates,  they  not  only  appointed  them  kings, 
but  by  their  authority  they  regulated  the  limits  of  their  respective  territories. 
Vita  Car.  Magni  ap.  Bouquet  Recueil,  torn.  v.  p.  90.  In  the  same  manner,  it 
was  by  the  authority  of  the  supreme  assemblies,  that  any  dispute  which  arose 
among  the  descendants  of  the  royal  family  was  determined.  Charlemagne  recog* 
nises  this  important  part  of  their  jurisdiction,  and  confirms  it  in  his  charter  con- 
cerning the  partition  of  his  domuions ;  for  he  appoints,  that,  in  case  of  any 
uncertainty  with  respect  to  the  right  of  the  several  competitors,  he  whom  the 
people  shall  choose,  shall  succeed  to  the  crown.    Capitular,  vol.  i.  442. 

Under  the  second  race  of  kings,  the  assembly  of  the  nation,  distinguished  by 
the  name  of  Conventus,  Malli,  Placita,  were  regularly  assembled  once  a  year  at 
least,  and  frequently  twice  in  the  year.  One  of  the  most  valuable  monuments 
of  the  History  of  France  is  the  treatise  of  Hincmarus,  archbishop  of  Rheims,  de 
ordine  Palatii.  He  died,  A.  D.  882,  only  sixty-eight  years  afW  Charlemagne, 
and  he  relates  in  that  short  discourse  the  facts  which  were  communicated  to  him 
by  Adalhardus,  a  minister  and  confidant  of  Charlemagne.  From  him  we  learn, 
that  this  great  monarch  never  failed  to  hold  the  general  assembly  of  his  subjects 
every  year.  ^  In  quo  placito  generalitas  universorum  majornm  tam  dericorum 
quam  laicorum  conveniebat.''  Hincm.  oper.  edit.  Sirmondi,  vol.  ii.  c.  29.  p.  211. 
In  these  assemblies,  matters  which  related  to  the  general  safety  and  state  of  the 
kingdom  were  always  discussed,  before  they  entered  upon  any  private  or  less 
important  business.  Ibid.  c.  33.  p.  213.  His  immediate  successors  imitated 
his  example,  and  transacted  no  affair  of  importance  without  the  advice  of  their 
great  council. 

Under  the  second  race  of  kings,  the  genius  of  the  French  government  conti- 
nued to  be  in  a  good  measure  democratical.  The  nobles,  the  dignified  eccle- 
siastics, and  the  great  officers  of  the  crown,  were  not  the  only  members  of  the 
nationail  council ;  the  people,  or  the  whole  body  of  f^  men,  either  in  person  or 
by  their  representatives,  had  a  ri^t  to  be  present  in  it.  Hincmarus,  in  describ- 
ing the  manner  of  holding  the  general  assemblies,  says,  that  if  the  weather  was 
favourable,  they  met  in  the  open  air ;  but  if  otherwise,  they  had  different  apart- 
ments allotted  to  them :  so  that  the  dignified  clergy  were  separated  fi^m  the 
laity,  and  the  comites  vel  hujosmodi  principes  sibimet  honorificabiliter  a  cvtera 
miJtitudine  segregarentur.  Ibid.  c.  35.  p.  114.  Agobardus,  archbishop  of 
Lyons,  thus  describes  a  national  council  in  the  year  833,  wherein  he  was  present 
^  Qui  ubique  twnventus  extititex  reverendissimis  episcopis,  et  magnificentissi- 
mis  viris  illustribus,  eollegio  quoque  abbatum  et  comitum,  promiscusque  artatis 
et  dignitatis  populo."  The  eaUra  muiiitudo  of  Hincmarus  is  the  same  with  the 
pofuha  of  Agobardus,  and  both  describe  the  inferior  order  of  flee  men,  the  same 
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who  werd  afUrwards  known  an  Frtnoe  by  the  name  of  the  third  estate,  and  ia 
England  by  the  name  of  commons.  The  people,  as  well  as  the  membeie  oT 
higher  dignity,  were  admitted  to  a  share  of  the  legislative  power.  Thus,  by  » 
law,  A.  D.  a^  it  ii  ordained,  **  that  the  question  shall  be  put  to  the  people, 
with  respect  to  every  new  law,  and  if  they  shall  agree  to  it,  they  shall  oonfina 
it  by  their  signature."  Capit.  vol.  L  394.  There  are  two  capitularia  which 
convey  to  us  a  full  idea  of  the  part  which  the  people  took  in  the  vtm*nistratitMn 
of  government.  When  they  felt  the  weight  of  any  grievance,  Ihey  had  a  right 
to  petition  the  sovereign  for  redress.  One  of  these  petitions,  in  which  thej 
desire  that  ecclesiastics  might  be  exempted  from  bearing  arms,  and  from  serving 
in  person  against  the  enemy,  is  still  extant.  It  is  adc&essed  to  Charlemagne, 
A.  D.  830,  and  expressed  in  such  terms  as  could  have  been  used  only  by  men 
conscious  of  liberty,  and  of  the  extensive  privileges  which  they  powossed. 
They  conclude  with  requiring  him  to  grant  their  demand,  if  he  wished  that  they 
should  any  longer  continue  faithful  subjects  to  him.  That  great  monarch, 
instead  of  being  offended  or  surpriwd  at  the  boldness  of  their  petition,  received 
it  in  a  most  gracious  manner,  and  signified  his  willingness  to  comply  with  it. 
But  sensible  uat  he  himself  did  not  possess  legislative  authority,  he  promises  to 
lay  the  matter  before  the  next  general  assembly,  that  such  things  as  were  of 
common  concern  to  all  might  be  there  consideied  and  established  by  commoa 
consent.  CapituL  tom.  i.  p.  40fr— 409.  As  the  people  by  their  petitions  brought 
matters  to  be  proposed  in  the  general  assembly,  we  learn  from  another  capita* 
lare  the  form  in  which  they  were  approved  there,  and  enacted  as  laws.  The 
propositions  were  read  aloud,  and  then  the  people  were  required  to  declare 
whether  they  assented  to  them  or  not.  They  signified  their  assent  by  crying 
three  times,  ^  We  are  satisfied,''  and  then  the  capitulare  was  confirmed  by  the 
subscription  of  the  monarch,  the  dorgy,  and  the  chief  men  of  the  luty.  CapituL 
tom.  i.  p.  627.  A.  D.  822.  It  seems  probable  from  a  capitulare  of  Cardus  Cal- 
vus,  A.  D.  851,  that  the  sovereign  could  not  refuse  his  assent  to  what  was  pro- 
posed and  established  by  his  subjects  in  the  general  assembly.  Tit.  ix.  f  6. 
Capitul.  vol.  ii.  p.  47.  It  is  unnecessary  to  multiply  quotations  concerning  the 
legislative  power  of  the  national  assembly  of  France,  under  the  second  race,  or 
concerning  its  right  to  determine  with  regard  to  peace  and  war.  The  unifoim 
style  of  the  Capitularia  is  an  abundant  confirmation  of  the  former.  The  reader 
wno  desires  any  farther  information  with  respect  to  the  latter,  mav  consult  Les 
Origines  on  r Andon  Gouvemement  de  la  France,  &c.  torn.  iiL  p.  87,  itc 
What  has  been  said  with  respect  to  the  admission  of  the  people  or  their  repre- 
sentatives into  the  supreme  assembly  merits  attention,  not  only  in  tracing  the 
progress  of  the  French  government,  but  on  account  of  the  light  which  it  thrown 
upon  a  similar  question,  agitated  in  England,  concerning  the  time  when  th« 
commons  became  part  of  the  legislative  body  in  that  kingdom. 

NoTX  [39].  Page  78. 

That  important  change  which  the  constitution  of  France  underwent,  when 
the  legislative  power  was  transferred  from  the  great  council  of  the  nation  to  the 
king,  has  been  explained  by  the  French  antiquaries  with  less  care  than  they 
bestow  in  illustrating  other  events  in  their  history.  For  that  reason  I  have 
endeavoured  with  greater  attention  to  trace  the  steps  which  led  to  this  memora- 
blf  revolution.  I  shall  here  add  some  particulars,  which  tend  to  throw  addi- 
tional light  upon  it.  The  Leges  SalicaD,  the  Leges  Burgnndionum,  and  other 
codes  published  by  the  several  tribes  which  settled  in  Gaul,  were  general  laws 
extending  to  every  person,  to  every  province  and  district  where  the  authority  of 
those  tribes  was  acknowledged,  cut  they  seem  to  have  become  obsolete  $  and 
the  reason  of  their  falling  into  disuse  is  very  obvious.  Almost  the  whole  pro- 
perty of  the  nation  was  Aodial  when  these  laws  were  framed.  But  when  the 
feudal  institutions  became  general,  and  gave  rise  to  an  infinite  variety  of  quee* 
tions  peculiar  to  that  spedes  of  tenure,  the  andent  codes  were  of  no  nee  in 
dedding  with  regard  to  these,  because  they  could  not  contain  regulations  appli- 
cable to  cases  which  did  not  exist  at  the  time  when  they  were  compiled.  This 
.  considerable  change  in  the  nature  of  property,  made  it  necessary  to  pubhsh  thm 
nqw  regulations  contained  in  the  Cmiuiaria.  Many  of  these,  as  is  evident 
taa  tM  penunl  of  them,  weie  pabhc  laws  eztendiog  to  the  whole 
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a%tion,  in  the  general  uaeniblT  of  which  they  were  enacted.  The  weakneM  of 
the  greater  part  of  the  monarchs  of  the  aeeond  race,  and  the  diaorder  into  which 
the  nation  waa  thrown  by  the  depredations  of  the  Normana,  encouraged  the 
barons  to  usurp  an  independent  power,  fbrmerly  unknown  in  France.  The 
nature  and  extent  of  that  jurisdiction  which  they  assumed,  I  have  formerly  con- 
sidered. The  political  union  of  the  kingdom  was  at  an  end,  its  ancient  consti- 
tution was  dissolved,  and  only  a  ftadal  relation  subsisted  between  the  king  and 
his  TassaJs.  The  regal  jurisdiction  extended  no  further  than  the  domains  of 
the  crown.  Under  the  last  kings  of  the  second  race,  these  were  reduced  almost 
to  nothing.  Under  the  first  kings  of  the  third  race,  they  comprehended  little 
more  thnn  the  patrimonial  estate  of  Hugh  Capet,  which  he  annexed  to  the 
crown.  Even  with  this  aooession,  they  continued  to  be  of  small  extent.  Val- 
ley, Hist,  de  France,  torn.  iii.  p.  32.  Many  of  the  most  considerable  proTineee 
in  France  did  not  at  first  acknowledge  Hugh  Capet  as  a  lawful  monarch.  There 
are  still  extant  several  charters,  granted  during  the  first  years  of  his  reign,  with 
this  remarkable  clause  in  the  form  of  dating  the  charter ;  ^  Deo  regnante,  rege 
ezpeotante,"  regnante  domino  nostro  Jeeu  Christo,  Francis  autem  contra  jus 
regnnm  usnrpante  Ugone  rege.  Bouquet  Recueil,  torn.  x.  p.  544.  A  monarch 
whose  title  was  thus  openly  disputed,  was  not  in  a  condition  to  assert  the  royal 
jurisdiction,  or  to  limit  that  of  the  barons. 

All  these  circumstances  rendered  it  easy  for  the  barons  to  usurp  the  rights  of 
royalty  within  their  own  territories.  The  Capitularia  became  no  less  obsolete 
than  the  ancient  laws ;  and  customs  were  every  where  introduced,  and  became 
the  sole  rule  by  which  all  civil  transactions  were  conducted,  and  all  causes  were 
tried.  The  wonderifhl  ignorance,  which  became  general  in  France,  during  the 
ninth  and  tenth  centuries,  contributed  to  the  introduction  of  customary  law. 
Few  persons,  except  ecclesiastics,  could  read ;  and  as  it  was  not  in  the  power  of 
SQoh  illiterate  persons  to  have  recourse  to  written  laws,  either  as  their  guide  in 
business,  or  their  rule  in  administering  justice,  the  customary  law,  the  know- 
ledge of  which  was  preserved  by  tradition,  universally  prevailed. 

During  this  period,  the  general  assembly  of  the  nation  seems  not  to  havo 
been  cal&d,  nor  to  have  once  exerted  its  legislative  authority.  Local  customs 
regulated  and  decided  every  thing.  A  striking  proof  of  this  occurs  in  tracing 
the  projrrees  of  the  French  jurisprudence.  The  last  of  the  Capitularia  collected 
by  M.  Baluie,  was  issued  in  the  year  921,  by  Charles  the  Simple.  An  hundred 
and  thirty  years  elapsed  from  that  period  to  the  publication  of  the  first  ordon- 
nance  of  the  kings  of  the  third  race,  contained  in  the  great  collection  of  M. 
Lauriere,  and  the  first  ordonnanee,  which  appears  to  be  an  act  of  legislation, 
extending  to  the  whole  kingdom,  b  that  of  Philip  Augustus,  A.  D.  1 190.  Qrdon. 
torn.  i.  p.  1. 18.  During  that  long  period  of  two  hundred  and  sixty-nine  years, 
all  transactions  were  duected  by  local  customs,  and  no  addition  was  made  to 
Uie  statutory  law  of  France;  The  ordonnances,  previous  to  the  reign  of  Philip 
Augustus,  contain  regulations,  the  authority  of  which  did  not  extend  beyond 
the  king's  domains. 

Varidus  instances  occur  of  the  caution  with  which  the  kings  of  France  ven- 
tured at  fist  to  exercise  legislative  authority.  M.  I'Ab.  do  Mably  produces  an 
ordonnanee  of  Philip  Augustus,  A.  D.  1206,  concerning  the  Jews,  who,  in  that 
age,  were  in  some  measure  the  property  of  the  lord  in  whose  territories  they 
resided.  But  it  is  rather  a  treaty  of  the  kine  with  the  countess  of  Champa^e, 
and  the  oompte  de  Dampierre,  than  an  act  of  royal  power ;  and  the  regulations 
in  it  seem  to  be  established  not  so  much  by  his  authority,  as  by  their  consent. 
Obsecvat.  sur  PHist.  de  France,  ii.  p.  365.  In  the  same  manner  an  ordonnanee 
of  Louis  VIII.,  concerning  the  Jews,  A.  D.  1223,  is  a  contract  between  the  king 
and  his  nobles,  with  respect  to  their  manner  of  treating  that  unhappy  race  of 
men.  Ordon.  tom.  i.  p.  47.  The  Establissemens  of  St.  Louis,  though  well 
adapted  to  serve  as  general  laws  to  the  whole  kingdom,  were  not  publiuied  as 
such,  but  only  as  a  complete  code  of  customary  law,  to  be  of  authority  within 
the  king's  domains.  The  wisdom,  the  equity,  and  the  order  conspicuous  in  that 
codeof  St  Louis,  procured  it  a  favourable  reception  throughout  the  kingdom. 
The  veneration  due  to  the  virtues  and  good  intentions  of  its  author,  contributed 
aot  a  little  to  recondle  the  nation  to  uiat  legislative  authority  which  the  king 
kegan  to  assume.  Soon  after  the  reigii  of  8t  Louis,  the  idea  of  the  king^spos- 
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■eMing  lupreme  leg^atava  powvr  became  common.  **  If,**  m^i  Baftnminoir, 
**  the  king  makea  any  eetabliahment,  eepeciaUjr  for  his  own  domain^  the  barons 
may  nevertheleae  aclhere  to  their  ancient  cuatoms ;  but  if  the  eetabliahment  be 
general,  it  abail  be  current  throughout  the  whole  kingdom,  and  we  ongfai  to 
believe  that  such  establishments  are  made  with  mature  deliberation,  and  for  the 
general  good.'*  Count  de  Beauvoisis,  c  48.  p.  265.  Though  the  kings  of  the 
third  race  did  not  call  the  general  assembly  of  the  nation,  during  the  long  period 
from  Hugh  Capet  to  Philip  the  Fair,  yet  they  seem  to  haye  conralted  the  bishops 
and  barons  who  happened  to  be  present  in  their  court,  with  respect  to  any  new 
law  which  they  published.  Examples  of  this  occur,  Ordon.  tom.  i.  p.  3.  Ae  6. 
This  practice  seems  to  have  continued  as  late  as  the  reign  of  St  Louis,  when 
the  legislative  authority  of  the  crown  was  well  established.  Ordon.  torn.  L 
p.  58.  A.  D.  1246.  This  attention  paid  to  the  barons,  faoilitoted  the  kingn 
icquiring.  such  full  possession  of  the  legislative  power,  as  enabled  them  after- 
wards to  exercise  it  without  observing  that  formality. 

The  assemblies  distinguished  by  the  name  of  the  States  General,  were  fisst 
tailed,  A.  D.  1302,  and  were  held  occasionally  from  that  period  to  the  year  1614, 
iinoe  which  time  they  have  not  been  summoned.  Theee  were  Tory  diiforsnt 
^om  the  ancient  assemblies  of  the  French  nation,  under  the  kings  of  the  first 
ind  second  race.  There  is  no  point  with  respect  to  which  the  French  antiquaries 
ure  more  generally  agreed,  than  in  maintaining  that  the  States  General  had  no 
luffrage  in  the  passing  of  laws,  and  possessed  no  proper  legislative  jurisdiction. 
The  whole  tenor  of  the  French  history  confirms  this  opinion.  The  form  of  pro- 
ceeding in  the  States  General  was  this : — The  king  addressed  himself^  at  open- 
ing the  meeting,  to  the  wfiole  body  assembled  in  one  place,  and  laid  before 
them  the  affairs  on  account  of  which  he  had  summoned  them.  Then  the  depu- 
ties of  each  of  the  three  orders,  of  nobles,  of  clergy,  and  of  the  third  estate,  met 
apart,  and  prepared  their  eakUr  or  memorial,  containing  their  answer  to  the 
propositions  which  had  been  msde  to  them,  together  with  the  representations 
which  they  thought  proper  to  lay  before  the  lung.  These  answers  and  repre- 
sentations were  considered  by  the  king  in  bii  council,  and  generally  gave  rise 
to  an  ordonnanoe.  These  ordonnanoes  were  not  addressed  to  the  three  estates  in 
common.  Sometimes  the  king  addressed  an  ordonnanoe  to  each  of  the  estates 
in  particular.  Sometimes  he  mentioned  the  assembly  of  the  three  estates. 
Sometimes  he  mentioned  the  assembly  of  that  estate  to  which  the  ordonnanoe 
is  addrensed.  Sometimes  no  mention  at  all  is  made  of  the  assembly  of  estates, 
which  suggested  the  propriety  of  enacting  the  law.  Preface,  an  tom.  liL  dee 
Ordon.  p.  xx.  >  Thus  the  States  General  had  only  the  privilege  of  advising  and 
ismonstrating ;  the  legislative  authority  resided  in  the  king  alone. 

Note  [40].  Pao*  80. " 

Ir  the  parliament  of  Paris  be  considered  only  ss  the  supreme  court  of  jnstios^ 
every  thing  relative  to  its  origin  and  jurisdiction  is  clear  and  obvious.  It  is  the 
ancient  court  of  the  king^s  palace,  new  modelled,  rendered  stationary,  and 
invested  with  an  extensive  and  ascertained  jurisdiction.  The  power  of  this 
court,  while  employed  in  this  part  of  its  fiinctions,  is  not  the  object  of  present 
consideration..  The  pretensions  of  the  parliament  to  control  the  exercise  of  the 
lesislative  authority,  and  its  claim  of  a  right  to  interpose  with  respect  to  public 
a&irs  and  the  political  administration  of  the  kingdom,  lead  to  inquiries 
attended  with  great  difficulty.  As  the  officers  and  members  of  the  parliament 
'of  Paris  were  anciently  nominated  by  the  king,  were  paid  by  him,  and  on  soTeral 
occasions  were  removed  by  him  at  pleasure  (Chronic  Scandaleuse  de  Louis  XI. 
chez  les  Mem.  de  Comines,  tom.  ii.  p.  51.  Edit,  de  M.  Lenglet  de  Fresnoy), 
they  cannot  be  considered  as  representatives  of  the  people,  nor  could  they  chum 
any  share  in  the  legislative  power  as  acting  in  their  name.  We  must  there- 
fore search  for  some  other  source  of  this  high  privilege.  The  parliament  was 
originally  composed  of  the  most  eminent  persons  in  the  kingdom.  The  peers  of 
France,  ecclesiastics  of  the  highest  order,  and  noblemen  of  ulustrious  birth,  weee 
members  of  it,  to  whom  were  added  some  clerks  and  oounseUors,  learned  in  the 
laws.  Pasquier  Rechcrches,  p.  44,  &c  Encydopedie,  tom.  xii.  Arl  jPovfc- 
«ienl,  p.  3. 5.  A  court  thus  constituted,  was  properly  a  committee  of  the  Statse 
Genenj  (kf  the  kingdom,  and  was  composed  of  those  barons  and  Jfidefei,  whea 
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tlM  lungB  of  Fnnc0  were  accustomed  to  coneult  with  regerd  to  every  act  of 
juriediction  or  legislative  authority.  It  was  natural,  therefore,  daring  the  inter- 
Tab  between  the  meetings  of  the  States  Greneral,  or  during  those  periods  when 
that  assembly  was  not  ca&ed,  to  consult  the  parliament,  tolay  matters  of  public 
concern  before  it,  and  to  obtain  its  approbation  and  concuirence,  before  any 
ordonnance  was  published,  to  which  the  people  were  required  to  conform. 
2.  Under  the  second  race  of  kings,  every  new  law  was  reduced  into  proper  form 
by  the  chancellor  of  the  kingdom,  was  proposed  by  kim  to  the  people,  and  when 
enacted,  was  committed  to  him  to  be  kept  among  the  public  records,  that  he 
might  give  authentic  copies  of  it  to  all  who  should  demand  them.  Ilincm.  de 
Ord.  Palat.  c.  16.  CapituL  Car.  Calv.  tit.  ziv.  1 11.  tit.  zzziii.  The  chancellor 
presided  in  the  parliament  of  Paris,  at  its  first  institution.  Encyclopedie,  torn, 
iii.  art.  ChaneeHer,  p.  8d.  It  was  therefore  natural  for  the  king  to  continue  to 
employ  him  in  his  ancient  functions  of  firaming,  taking  into  ms  custody,  and 
publishing  the  ordonnances  which  were  issued.  To  an  ancient  copy  of  the 
Capitularia  of  Charlemagne,  the  following  words  aro  subjoined :  ^  Anno  ter- 
tip  clementissimi  domini  nostri  Caroli  Augusti,  sub  ipso  anno,  hec  facta  Capi* 
tula  sunt,  et  consignata  Stephano  comiii,  ut  hec  manifests  faceiet  Parisiis 
mallo  publico,  et  ilia  legere  faceret  coram  Scabineis,  quod  ita  et  fecit,  et  omnes 
in  uno  couMUserunt,  quod  ipsi  voluissent  observare  usque  in  posterum,  etiam 
omnes  Scabinei,  Episcopi,  Abbates,  Comites,  manu  propria  subier  signaverunt." 
Bouquet  Recueil,  tom.  v.  p.  663.  MaUui  signifies  not  only  the  pubhc  assembly 
of  the  nation,  but  tho  court  of  justice  held  by  the  Comes,  or  Miosus  dominicusu 
Seabini  were  the  judges,  or  the  assessors  of  the  judges  in  that  court.  Mere  then 
eeems  to  be  a  very  early  instance,  not  only  of  laws  being  published  in  a  court  of 
justice,  but  of  their  being  verified  or  confirmed  by  the  subscription  of  the  judges. 
If  this  was  the  common  practice,  it  naturally  introduced  the  verifying  of  edicts  in 
the  parliament  of  Paris.  But  this  conjecture  I  propose  with  that  difiiaence,  which 
I  have  felt  in  all  my  reasonings  concerning  the  laws  and  institutions  of  foreign 
nations.  3.  This  supreme  court  of  justice  in  France  was  dignified  with  the  appella- 
tion of  parliament,  the  name  by  which  the  general  assembly  of  the  nation  was  dis- 
tinguished towards  the  close  of  the  second  race  of  kings;  and  men,  both  in  reason- 
ing and  in  conduct,  are  wonderfully  influenced  by  the  familiarity  of  names. 
The  preserving  the  ancient  names  of  the  magistrates  established  while  the 
republican  government  subsisted  in  Rome,  enabled  Augustus  and  his  successors 
to  assume  new  powers  with  less  observation  and  greater  ease.  The  bestowing 
the  same  name  m  France  upon  two  courts,  which  were  extremely  different,  con- 
tributed not  a  little  to  confound  their  jurisdiction  and  functions. 

All  these  circumstances  concurred  in  leading  the  kings  of  France  to  avail 
themselves  of  the  parliament  of  Paris,  as  the  instrument  of  reconciling  the 
people  to  the  exercise  of  legislative  authority  by  the  crown.  The  French, 
accustomed  to  see  all  new  laws  examined  and  authorised,  before  they  were  pub- 
lished, did  not  sufficiently  distinguish  between  the  effect  of  performing  this  in 
the  national  assembly,  or  in  a  court  appointed  by  the  king.  But  as  that  court 
was  composed  of  respectable  members,  and  who  were  well  skilled  in  the  laws 
of  their  country,  when  any  new  edict  received  its  sanction*  that  was  sufficient 
to  dispose  the  people  to  submit  to  it. 

When  the  practice  of  verifying  and  re^Uring  the  royal  edicts  in  the  parlia- 
ment of  Paris  became  common,  the  parliament  contended  that  this  was  neces- 
sary in  order  to  give  them  legal  authority.  It  was  established  as  a  fundamental 
maxim  in  French  jurisprudence,  that  no  law  could  be  published  in  any  other 
manner ;  that  without  this  formality,  no  edict  or  ordonnance  could  have  any 
effect ;  that  the  people  were  not  bound  to  obey  it,  and  oavht  not  to  consider  it 
as  an  edict  or  oidonnance,  until  it  was  verified  in  the  supreme  court,  after  free 
deliberation.  Roche-flavin  des  Parlemens  de  France,  4to.  Oen.  1621.  p.  921. 
The  parliament,  at  different  times,  hath,  with  great  fortitude  and  integrity, 
opposed  the  will  of  their  sovereigns;  and,  notwithstanding  repeated  and 
peremptory  requisitions  and  commamls  of  the  crown,  hath  refused  to  verify  and 
publish  such  edicts  as  it  conceived  to  be  oppressive  to  the  people,  or  subversive, 
of  the  constitution  of  the  kingdom.    Roche-flavin  reckons,  that  between  the 

J  ear  1562  and  the  year  1589,  the  parliament  refused  to  verify  more  than  a 
undred  edicts  of  the  kings.    Ibid.  925,    Many  instances  of  the  spirit  and  eon* 
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ffUncy  with  which 'the  parliaments  of  France  opposed  pemidoas  laws,  and 
asserted  their  own  priyiJeges,  are  enamerated  by  LimnsBus  in  his  Notitis  Regai 
Franoits,  lib.  i.  c.  9.  p.  224. 

But  the  power  of  the  parliament  to  maintain  and  defend  this  priTilege,  bore 
no  proportion  to  its  importance,  or  to  the  courage  with  which  the  members 
asserted  it.  When  ajij  monarch  was  determined  that  an  edict  should  be  car- 
ried into  execution,  and  found  the  parliament  inflexibly  resolved  not  to  Terify  or 
gublish  it,  he  could  easily  supply  this  defect  by  the  plenitude  of  his  regal  power. 
[e  repaired  to  the  parhament  in  person,  he  took  possession  of  his  seat  of  jus- 
tice, and  commanded  the  edict  to  be  read,  yerified,  registered,  and  published  in 
.  his  presence.  Then,  according  to  another  maxim  of  French  law,  the  king  him- 
self being  present,  neither  the  parliament,  nor  any  magistrate  whatever,  can 
exercise  any  authority,  or  perform  any  function.  Adveniente  Principe,  oeesat 
magiitratus.  Roche-flayin,  ibid.  p.  9^,  929.  Encydopedie,  iom.  ix.  Art.  IM* 
de  Jtutite<i  p.  581.  Roche-flayin  mentions  seyeru  instances  of  kings  who 
actually  exerted  this  prerogative,  so  fatal  to  the  residue  of  the  rights  and  liber- 
ties transmitted  to  the  French  by  their  ancestors.  Pasquier  produces  some 
instances  of  the  same  kind.  Rech.  p.  61.  Limnisus  enumerates  many  other 
instances,  but  the  length  to  which  this  note  has  swelled,  prevents  me  &om 
inserting  them  at  length,  though  they  tend  greatly  to  illustrate  this  important 
article  in  the  French  history,  p.  245.  Thus  by  an  exertion  of  prerogative, 
which,  though  violent,  seems  to  be  constitutipnal,  and  is  justified  by  innumera- 
ble precedents,  all  the  efforts  of  the  parliament  to  limit  and  control  the  king's 
legislative  authority  are  rendered  ineffectual. 

1  have  not  attempted  to  explain  the  constitution  or  jurisdiction  of  any  parlia- 
ment in  France,  but  that  ox  Paris.  All  of  them  are  formed  upon  the  model 
«f  that  most  ancient  and  respectable  tribunal,  and  all  my  observations  concern- 
ing it,  will  apply  with  full  force  to  them. 

NoTB  [41].  Page  81. 

Trs  humiliating  posture  in  which  a  mat  emperor  implored  absolution  is  an 
event  so  singular,  that  the  words  in  which  Gregory  himself  describes  it,  merit  a 
place  here,  and  convey  a  striking  picture  of  the  arrogance  of  that  pontiff.  ^  Per 
triduum,  ante  portam  castri,  deposito  omni  regio  cuTtu,  miserabiliter,  utpote  die- 
«alceattts,  et  Isiheis  indutus,  persistens,  non  prins  cum  multo  fletu  apostolics, 
jniserationis  auxilium,  et  consolationem  implorari  destitit,  quam  omnes  qui  ibi 
aderant,  et  ad  quos  rumor  ille  pervenit,  ad  tantam  pietatem,  et  compasnonie 
miserecordiam  movit,  ut  pro  eo  maltis  predbus  et  lacrymis  intercedentes,  omnes 
<|uidem  insolitam  nostra  mentis  duritiem  mirarentur ;  nonnuUi  vero  in  nobis 
Don  apostolice  sedis  gravitatem,  sed  quasi  tyrannies  feritatis  crndelitatem  esse 
dam&runt.*'  Epist.  Gregor.  ap.  Memoire  della  Contessa  Matilda  da  Fran. 
Mar.  Florentini,  Lucca,  1756,  vol.  i.  p.  174. 

NoTB  [42].  Paqk  85. 

As  I  have  endeavoured  in  the  history  to  trace  the  various  steps  in  the  pro- 
gress of  the  constitution  of  the  empire,  and  to  explain  the  peculiarities  in  its 
policy  very  fully,  it  is  not  necessaiy  to  add  much  by  way  of  illustration.  What 
appears  to  be  of  any  importance,  f  shall  range  under  &tinct  heads. 

1.  With  respect  to  the  power,  jurisdiction,  and  revenue  of  the  emperors.  A 
very  just  idea  of  these  may  be  rormed  by  attending  to  the  view  which  Pfefiel 
gives  of  the  rights  of  the  emperors  at  two  different  periods.  The  first  at  the 
dose  of  the  Saxon  race,  A.  D.  1024.  These,  according  to  his  enumeration^ 
were  the  right  of  conferring  all  the  ecclenastical  benefices  in  Germany ;  of  re- 
ceiving the  revenues  of  them  during  a  vacancy;  of  mortmain,  or  of  succeeding 
to  the  eflects  of  ecdedastics  who  died  intestate.  The  right  of  confirming  or 
of  annulling  the  elections  of  the  popes.  The  right  of  assembling  councils,  and 
of  appointing  them  to  dedde  concerning  the  affairs  of  the  church.  The  right 
of  conferring  the  title  of  king  upon  their  vassals.  The  right  of  granting  vacant 
fieft.  The  right  of  receiving  the  revenues  of  the  empire,  whether  arising  finom 
the  imperial  domains,  fi-om  imposts  and  tolls,  from  gold  pr  silver  mines,  from 
the  taxes  paid  by  the  Jews,  or  from  forfeitures.  The  right  of  governing  Italy 
•a  its  proper  sovereigns.    The  right  of  erecting  free  dties  and  of  ertat&hin^ 
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fain  in  them.  The  right  of  tasemhling  the  diets  of  the  empire,  and  of  fixing 
the  time  of  their  duration.  The  right  of  coining  money,  and  of  conferring  that 
priTiiege  on  the  etaiee  of  the  empire.  The  right  of  adminietering  both  high 
and  low  jostioe  within  the  territoriee  of  the  d^erent  etates.  Abreg^,  p.  iS). 
The  other  period  is  at  the  extinction  of  the  emperors  of  the  families  of  Luzem- 
borg  and  BaTaria,  A.  D.  1437.  According  to  the  same  author,  the  imperial 
prerogatiTes  at  that  time  were  the  right  of  conferring  all  dignities  and  titles, 
ezeept  the  privilege  of  being  a  state  of  the  empire.  The  rignt  of  pTue»  pri' 
nusria^  or  of  appomting  once  daring  their  lyign  a  dignitarr  in  each  chapter  or 
religious  house.  The  right  of  granting  dispensations  with  respect  to  the  age 
of  majority  The  right  of  erecting  cities,  and  of  conferring  the  privilege  of 
coining  money.  The  right  of  calling  the  meetings  of  the  diet,  and  of  presidiiu^ 
in  them.  Abreffi,  kc,  p.  607.  It  were  easv  to  show  that  Mr.  Pfeffel  is  well 
founded  in  all  theiie  assertions,  and  to  connnn  them  by  the  testimony  of  the 
most  respectable  authors.  In  the  one  period,  the  emperors  appear  ss  mighty 
soTereigns  with  extensive  prerogatives ;  in  the  other,  as  the  heads  of  a  oon« 
federacy  with  very  limited  pow^hk 

The  revenues  of  the  emperors  decreased  still  more  than  their  authority. 
The  early  emperors,  and  particularly  those  of  the  Saxon  line,  besides  their 
great  patrimonial  or  hereditary  territories,  possessed  an  extensive  domain  both 
m  Italy  and  Ghsrmany,  which  belonged  to  them  as  emperors.  Italy  belonged 
to  the  emperors  as  their  proper  kingdom,  and  the  revenues  which  they  drew 
from  it  were  very  considerable.  The  first  alienations  of  the  imperial  revenue 
were  made  in  that  country.  The  Italian  cities  having  acquired  wealth,  and 
aspiring  at  independence,  purchased  their  liberty  from  different  emperors,  as  I 
have  obeerved.  Note  16.  The  sums  which  they  paid,  and  the  emperors  with 
whom  they  concluded  these  bargains,  are  mentioned  by  Casp.  Klockius  de 
JEnaxio  Norimb.  1671.  p.  86,  &c.  Charles  IV.  and  his  son  Wenceslaus,  dim* 
pated  all  that  remained  of  the  Italian  branch  of  the  domain.  The  G«rma» 
domain  lay  chiefly  upon  the  b^ks  of  the  Rhine,  and  was  under  the  government 
of  the  counts  palatine.  *  It  is  not  easy  to  mark  out  the  boundaries,  or  to  estimate 
the  value  of  this  ancient  domain,  which  has  been  so  long  incorporated  with 
the  territories  of  difiTerent  princes.  Some  hints  with  respect  to  it  may  be  found 
in  the  Glossary  of  Speidelius,  which  he  has  entitled,  Speculum  Juridico-Philo- 
logico-Politico-Historicum  Observationum,  &c  Norimb.  1673,  vol.  i.  679. 1046v 
a  more  full  account  of  it  is  ^ven  by  Klockius  de  JCrario,  p.  84.  Besides  this» 
the  emperors  possessed  considerable  districts  of  land  lying  intermixed  with  the 
eetates  of  the  dukes  and  barons.  They  were  accustomed  to  visit  tbeee  fre* 
quently,  and  drew  firom  their  vassals  in  each  what  was  sufficient  to  support 
their  court  during  the  time  of  their  residence  among  them.  Annallstts,  ap. 
Struv.  tom.  i.  611.  A  great  part  of  these  detached  possessions  were  seized  by 
the  nobles  during  the  long  interregnum,  or  during  the  wars  occasioned  by  the 
contests  between  the  emperors  and  the  court  of  Rome.  At  the  same  time  that 
such  encroachmenlB  were  made  on  the  fixed  or  territorial  property  of  the  em« 
perors,  they  were  robbed  almost  entirely  of  their  casual  revenues.  The  princes 
and  barons  appropriating  to  themselves  taxes  and  duties  of  every  kind,  which 
had  usually  been  paid  to  them.  Pfeffel  Abreg^,  p.  374.  The  profuse  and  in* 
considerate  ambition  of  Charles  IV.  squandered  whatever  remained  of  the  im- 
perial revenues  after  so  many  defalcations.  He,  in  the  year  1376,  in  order  to 
prevail  with  the  electors  to  choose  his  eon  Wenceslaus  kin^  of  the  Romans, 
promised  each  of  them  a  hundred  thousand  crowns.  But  bemg  unable  to  pay 
so  large  a  sum,  and  eager  to  secure  the  election  to  his  son,  he  alienated  to  the 
three  eodesisstical  electors,  and  to  the  count  palatine,  such  countries  as  still 
belonged  to  the  Imperial  domain  on  the  banks  of  the  Rhine,  and  likewise  made 
over  to  them  aU  the  taxes  and  toBs  then  levied  bv  the  emperors  in  that  district. 
Trithemius,  and  the  author  of  tho  Chronicle  of  Magdeborgh,  enumerate  the 
territoriee  and  taxes  which  were  thus  alienated,  and  represent  this  as  the  last 
and  fatal  blow  to  the  imperial  authority.  Stmv.  Corp.  vol.  i.  p.  437.  FVom 
that  period  the  shreds  of  the  ancient  revenues  possessed  by  the  emperors  have 
been  so  inconsiderable,  that,  in  the  opinion  <«f  Speidelius,  all  that  thev  yield 
would  be  so  flu  from  defiraying  the  ex{wnse  of  supporting  their  household,  thai 
they  would  not  pay  the  charge  of  maintaining  the  posts  established  in  the 
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pire.  Speidelii  Speculum,  ftc.  toI.  i.  p.  680.  Theae  funds,  incooiidanUe 
they  were,  continued  to  decrease.  Granvelle,  the  minister  of  Charlee  Y.  ] 
aertod  in  tiie  year  1546,  in  presence  of  several  of  the  German  prineea,  that  his 
maater  drew  no  money  at  all  from  the  empire.  Sleid.  History  of  the  Reformat 
tion,  Lond.  1Q89.  p.  372.  The  same  is  the  case  at  presenL  Traits  de  droits 
pubkque  de  rErapire,  par  M.  le  Coq.  de  Villeray,  p.  55.  From  the  reinf  of 
Charles  IV .,  whom  Maximilian  called  the  pest  of  the  empire,  the  emperorshaTo 
depended  entirely  on  their  hereditary  dominions,  as  the  chie^  and  almost  the 
only  source  of  their  power,  and  even  of  their  subsistence. 

2.  The  ancient  mode  of  electinf^  the  emperors,  and  the  Tarious  changes  which 
it  underwent,  require  some  illustration.  The  imperial  crown  was  originally 
attained  by  election,  as  well  as  those  of  most  monarchies  in  Europe.  An 
opinion  lonr  prevailed  among  the  antiquaries  and  public  lawyers  of  Germanyi 
that  the  rignt  of  choosing  the  emperors  was  vested  in  the  archbishops  of  Msntx, 
Cologne,  and  Treves,  the  king  of  Bohemia,  the  duke  of  Saxony,  the  marquis 
of  Brandenburgh,  and  the  count  palatine  of  the  Rhine,  by  an  edict  of  Otho  IIL 
confirmed  by  Gregory  V.,  about  the  year  996.  '  But  the  whole  tenor  of  history 
contradicts  this  opinion.  It  appears,  that  from  the  earliest  period  in  the  history 
of  Germany,  the  person  who  was  to  reign  over  all,  was  elected  by  the  suffimge 
of  all.  Thus  Conrad  I.  was  elected  by  all  the  people  of  the  Franks,  say  some 
annalists,  by  all  the  princes  and  chief  men,  say  others :  by  all  the  nation,  say 
others.  See  their  words,  Struv.  Corp.  Sll.  Conringius  de  German,  Imper. 
Repub.  Acroamata  Sex.  Ebroduni  1654,  p.  103.  In  the  year  10S4,  posterior  to 
the  supposed  regulations  of  Otho  111.,  Conrad  11.  was  elected  by  all  the  chief 
men,  and  his  election  was  approved  and  confirmed  by  the  people,  Struv.  Corp. 
S84.  At  the  election  of  Lotharius  II.  A.  D.  1125,  sixty  thousand  persons  of 
all  ranks  were  present  He  was  named  by  the  chief  men,  and  their  nominatioa 
was  approved  by  the  people.  Struv.  ibid.  p.  357. ,  The  first  author  who  men- 
tions the  seven  electors  is  Martlnus  Polonus,  who  flourished  in  the  reign  of 
Frederick  II.  which  ended,  A.  D.  1250. 

We  find  that  in  the  ancient  elections  to  which  I  have  referred,  the  princes  of 
the  greatest  power  and  authority  were  allowed  by  their  countrymen  to  name 
the  person  whom  they  wished  to  appoint  emperor,  and  the  people  approved  or 
disapproved  of  their  nomination.  This  privilege  of  voting  fint  is  called  by 
the  German  lawyers  the  right  of  PrataxaHon,  Pfefifel  Abreg^,  p.  316.  This 
was  the  first  origin  of  the  exclusive  right  which  the  electors  acquired.  The 
electors  possessed  the  most  extensive  territories  of  any  princes  in  the  empire ; 
all  the  great  offices  of  the  state  were  in  their  hands  by  hereditary  right;  ss 
soon  as  uiey  obtained  or  engrossed  so  much  influence  in  the  election  as  to  be 
alloWed  the  right  of  pnetaxation,  it  was  vain  to  oppose  their  will,  and  it  even 
became  unnecessary  for  the  inferior  ecclesiastics  and  barons  to  attond,  when 
they  had  no  other  fanction  but  that  of  confirming  the  deed  of  these  mors 
powerful  princes  by  their  assent.  During  times  of  turbulence,  the  subordinate 
members  of  the  Gkrmanio  body  could  not  resort  to  the  place  of  election  without 
a  retinue  of  armed  vassals,  the  expense  of  which  they  were  obliged  to  defray 
out  of  their  own  revenues  ;  and  finding  their  attendance  to  be  unnecessary,  they 
were  unwilling  to  waste  them  to  no  purpose.  The  rijrhts  of  the  seven  elecU»s 
were  supported  by  all  the  descendonts  and  allies  of  their  powerful  families, 
who  shared  in  the  splendour  and  influence  which  they  enjoyed  by  this  distin- 
guishing privilege.  Pfeffel  Abreg^,  p.  376.  The  seven  electors  were  oonudered 
as  the  representatives  of  all  the  orders  which  composed  the  highest  daas  of 
German  nobilitv.  There  were  three  archbishops,  chancellors  of  the  three  great 
districts  into  which  the  empire  was  anciently  divided ;  one  king,  one  duke,  one 
marquis,  and  one  count  All  these  circumstances  contributed  to  render  the  in- 
troduction of  this  considerable  innovation  into  the  constitution  of  the  Germanic 
body  extremely  eaa^.  Every  thing  of  importance,  relating  to  this  branch  of 
the  political  state  of  the  empire,  is  well  illustrated  by  Onuporins  Fanvinins,  an 
Augustan  monk  of  Verona,  who  lived  in  the  reign  of  Charles  V .  His  treatise, 
if  we  make  some  allowance  for  that  partiality  lAiich  he  expresses  in  favour  <^ 
the  powers  which  the  popes  claimed  in  the  empire,  has  the  merit  of  being  one 
of  the  first  works  in  which  a  controverted  point  in  history  is  examined  with 
critical  predsioOf  and  with  a  proper  attention  to  thai  sridenes  which  is  dwivad 
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from  reeords,  or  the  testimony  of  contemponrj  hiitoriani.  It  m  ineeited  hy 
Ooldattu^  in  his  Politica  Imperialia,  p.  t. 

Am  the  eleeton  hare  engroased  the  iole  right  of  chooeinff  the  emperon,  thej 
h&Te  MBumed  Ukewiee  that  of  deposing  them.  This  high  power  the  electors 
have  not  only  presumed  to  daim,  bat  have  yentored  in  more  than  one  instance, 
to  ezerciae.  In  the  year  1398,  a  part  of  the  electors  deposed  Adolphos  of  Nas- 
sau, and  substituted  Albert  of  Austria  in  his  place.  The  reasons  on  which  they 
found  their  sentence,  showed  that  this  deed  flowed  from  factious,  not  from  pub- 
lic spirited  motires.  Stray.  Corp.  yol.  i.  540.  In  the  first  year  of  the  fifteenth 
century,  the  electors  deposed  Wenoeslaus,  and  placed  the  imperial  crown  on  the 
head  of  Aupert,  elector  palatine.  The  act  of  deposition  is  still  extant.  6ol- 
dasti  Constit.  yol.  i.  379.  It  is  pronounced  in  the  name  and  by  the  authori^ 
of  the  electors,  and  confirmed  by  seyeral  prelates  and  barons  of  the  empire,  who 
were  present  These  exertions  of  the  electoral  power,  demonstrate  that  the 
imperia)  authority  was  sunk  yery  low. 

The  other  priyileges  of  the  electors,  and  the  r^hts  of  the  electoral  college, 
are  explained  by  the  writers  on  the  public  law  in  Germany. 

3.  With  respect  to  the  diets  or  general  assemblies  of  the  empire,  it  would  he 
necessary,  if  my  object  were  to  wnte  a  particular  history  of  Germany,  to  enter 
into  a  minute  detail,  concerning  the  forms  of  assembkng  it,  the  persons  who 
haye  right  to  be  present,  their  diyision  into  seyeral  coUeges  or  benches,  the 
objects  of  their  deliberation,  the  mode  in  which  they  csny  on  their  debates  or 
giye  their  sufifrages,  and  the  authority  of  their  decrees  or  recesses.  But  as  my 
only  object  is  to  giye  the  outlines  of  the  constitution  of  the  German  empire,  it 
will  be  sufficient  to  obserye,  that,  originally,  the  diets  of  the  empire  were  exactly 
the  sama  with  the  assemblies  of  Maivh  and  of  May,  held  by  the  kings  of  France. 
They  met,  at  least,  once  a  year.  Every  freeman  had  a  right  to  be  present. 
They  were  assemblies,  in  which  a  monarch  deliberated  with  his  subjects,  con- 
cerning their  common  interest.  Arumeus  de  Comitiis  Rom.  German.  Imperii, 
4to.  Jenn,  1660,  cap.  7.  No.  SO,  &c.  But  when  the  princes,  dignified  eccle- 
siastics, and  barons,  acquired  territorial  and  independent  jurisdiction,  the  diet 
became  an  assembly  of  the  separate  states,  which  formed  the  confederacy  of 
which  the  emperor  was  head.  While  the  constitution  of  the  empire  remained 
in  its  primitiye  form,  attendance  on  the  diets  was  a  duty,  like  the  other  seryices 
due  from  feudal  subjects  to  their  soyereign,  which  the  members  were  bound  to 
perform  in  person ;  and  if  any  member  who  had  a  right  to  be  present  in  the 
diet,  neglected  to  attend  in  person,  he  not  only  lost  his  yote,  but  was  liable  to  a 
heayy  penalty.  Arumvus  de  Comit.  c.  5.  No,  40.  Whereas,  from  the  time 
that  the  members  of  the  diet  became  independent  states,  the  riffht  of  suffirage 
was  annexed  to  the  territory  or  dignity,  not  to  the  person.  Tne  members,  if 
they  could  not,  or  would  not  attend  in  person,  might  send  their  deputies,  as 
princes  and  ambassadors,  and  they  were  entitled  to  exercise  all  the  rights 
belonging  to  their  Oonstituents.  Ibid.  No.  42.  46. 49.  By  degrees,  and  upon 
the  same  principle  of  considering  the  diet  as  an  assembly  of  independent  states, 
in  which  each  confederate  had  the  right  of  sufi^ge,  if  any  member  possessed 
more  than  one  of  those  states  or  characters  which  entitle  to  a  seat  in  the  diet, 
he  was  allowed  a  proportional  number  of  suffrages.  Pfeffel  Abreg6,  663. 
From  the  same  cause  the  imperial  cities,  as  soon  as  they  became  free,  and 
acquired  supreme  and  independent  jurisdiction  within  their  own  territories, 
were  receiyed  as  members  of  the  diet.  The  powers  of  the  diet  extend  to  eyery 
thing  relatiye  to  the  common  concern  of  the  Germanic  body,  or  that  can  interest 
or  affect  it  as  a  confederacy.  The  diet  take  no  cognisance  of  the  interior 
administration  in  the  different  states,  unless  that  happens  to  disturb  the  pnblio 
peace,  or  to  threaten  the  general  safety. 

4.  With  respect  to  the  imperial  chamber,  the  jurisdiction  ^f  which  has  been 
the  great  source  of  order  and  tranquillity  in  Grermany,  it  is  necessary  to  observe, 
that  this  court  was  instituted  in  order  to  put  an  end  to  the  calamities  occasioned 
by  priyate  wars  in  Germany.  I  haye  already  traoed  the  rise  and  progress  of 
this  practice,  and  pointed  out  its  pernicious  effects  as  fVUly  as  their  extensiye 
influence  daring  the  middle  ages  required.  In  Germany,  priyate  wars  seem  to 
haye  been  more  firequent  and  productiye  of  worse  consequences  than  in  the 
other  ooontries  of  Europe.    There  are  obyious  reasons  for  this.    The  nobility 
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of  G«nnan7  were  extremelj  numefoiu,  and  the  OMieee  of  their  diiwmiinn  mill 
tiplied  in  proportion.  The  territorial  juriMliction  which  the  German  noblae 
acquired,  waa  more  complete  than  that  poaeeMed  by  their  order  in  other  natkma. 
Thejr  became,  in  reality,  independent  powers,  and  they  claimed  all  the  privi- 
le^ee  of  that  character.  The  long  interregnum  from  A.  D.  1256,  to  A.  D.  1273, 
accustomed  them  to  an  unoontroUed  license,  and  led  them  to  forget  that  subor- 
dination which  is  necessary  in  order  to  maintain  public  tranquillity.  At  the 
time  when  the  other  monarchs  of  Europe  began  to  acquire  such  an  increase  of 
power  and  ret enues,  as  added  new  yiffour  to  their  goTcmment,  the  authority 
and  revenues  of  the  emperors  continued  gradually  to  decline.  The  diets  of  the 
empire,  which  alone  had  authority  to  judge  between  such  mighty  barons,  and 
power  to  enforce  its  decisions,  met  yeiy  seldom.  Conrinff.  Acroamata,  p.  S34. 
The  diets,  when  they  did  assemble,  were  often  composed  of  several  thousand 
members,  Chronic.  Constat,  ap.  Struv.  Corp.  L  p.  646,  and  were  tumultuary 
assemblies,  ill  qualified  to  decide  concerning  any  question  of  righL  The  session 
of  the  diets  continued  only  two  or  three  days;  Pfefiel  Abresl,  p.  244:  so  that 
they  had  no  time  to  hear  or  discuss  any  cause  that  was  in  the  smallest  degree 
intricate.  Thus  Germany  was  left,  in  some  measure,  without  any  court  of 
judicature,  capable  of  deciding  the  contests  between  its  more  powerful  mem- 
bers, or  of  repressing  the  evils  occasioned  by  their  private  wars. 

All  the  expedients  which  were  employed  in  other  countries  of  Europe,  in 
order  to  restrain  this  practice,  and  which  I  have  described,  Note  21,  were  tried 
in  Germany  with  little  effect.  The  confederacies  of  the  nobles  and  of  the 
cities,  and  the  division  of  Germany  into  various  circles,  which  I  mentioned  in 
that  note,  were  found  likewise  insufficient  As  a  last  remedy,  the  Germans  had 
recourse  to  arbiters,  whom  they  called  Aiutrq^  The  barons  and  states  in 
different  parts  of  Germany  joined  in  conventions,  by  which  they  bound  them- 
selves to  refer  all  controversies  that  mi^ht  arise  between  them  to  the  determina- 
tion of  Auitr^tt^  and  to  submit  to  their  sentences  as  final.  Theee  arbiters  are 
named  sometimes  in  the  treaty  of  convention,  an  instance  of  which  occurs  in 
Ludewig  Reliquv  Manusor.  omnia  evi,  vol.  ii.  212 ;  sometimes  they  were  choeen 
by  mutual  consent  upon  occasion  of  any  contest  that  arose ;  sometimes  they 
were  appointed  by  neutral  persons ;  and  sometimes  the  choice  was  left  to  be 
decided  by  lot.  Datt.  de  Pace  publica  Imperii,  lib.  i.  cap.  27,  No.  60,  Aie. 
Speidelius  Speculum,  &c.  voc.  Awtrag.  p.  95.  Upon  the  introduction  of  this 
practice,  the  public  tribunals  of  justice  became  in  a  great  measure  useless,  and 
were  almost  entirely  deserted. 

In  order  to  re-establish  the  authority  of  government,  Maximilian  I.  instituted 
the  imperial  chamber,  at  the  period  whidi  I  have  mentioned.  This  tribunal 
consisted  originally  of  a  president,  who  was  always  a  nobleman  of  the  first  order, 
and  of  sixteen  judges.  The  president  was  appointed  by  the  emperor,  and  the 
judges,  partiy  by  him,  and  partly  by  the  states,  according  to  forms  which  it  is 
unnecessary  to  describe.  A  sum  was  imposed,  with  their  own  consent,  on  the 
states  of  the  empire,  for  paying  the  salaries  of  the  judges  and  officers  in  this 
court.  The  imperial  chamber  was  established  at  first  at  Frankfort  on  the 
Maine.  During  the  reign  of  Charles  V.,  it  was  removed  to  Spires,  and  conti- 
nued ih  that  city  above  a  century  and  a  half.  It  is  now  fixed  at  Wetzlar. 
This  court  takes  cognizance  of  all  queationa  concerning  civil  right  between  the 
atates  of  the  empire,  and  paaaes  judgment  in  the  last  resort,  and  without  appeal. 
To  it  ffelongs  likewise  the  privilege  of  judging  in  criminal  causes,  which  m^  be 
considered  as  connected  wiUi  the  preservation  of  the  public  peace.  Pwffel 
Abreg^  560. 

All  causes  relating  to  points  of  feudal  ryht  or  jurisdiction,  together  with 
such  as  respect  the  territories  which  hold  of  the  empire  in  Italy,  belong  pro- 
perly to  the  iuriadiction  of  the  Aulic  council.  This  tribunal  waa  formed  upon 
the  model  of  the  ancient  court  of  the  palace,  instituted  by  the  emperora  of  Ger- 
many. It  depended  not  upon  the  states  of  the  empire,  but  niion  the  emperor, 
he  having  the  right  of  appointing  at  pleasure  all  the  judges  of  whom  it  is  coo^ 
posed.  MaximiHan,  in  order  to  procure  some  compensation  for  the  diminutiMi. 
ef  hia  authority,  by  the  powera  vested  in  the  imperial  chamber,  prevailed  on  the 
diet,  A.  D.  1512,  to  give  its  consent  to  the  establishment  of  the  Aoiie  counciL 
Since  that  time  it  has  been  a  great  object  of  policy  in  the  court  of  Yieniuk,  la 
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tttanA  tlM  jariidiotwth  and  lapport  thtt  authority  of  the  Aidic  ooiuteil^  and  to 
ciicuiDscribe  and  weaken  thoae  of  the  imperial  chamber.  The  tediona  forUM 
aad  dllatorj  prooeedinnfa  of  the  imperial  chamber,  have  fumiihed  the  emperon 
with  pretezta  for  doing  ao.  **  Litea  Spirs,'*  according  to  the  witticiam  of  a 
Crerman  lawjrer,  **  spirant,  aed  nonqaam  ezpiraat"  Bucn  delaya  are  unavoida- 
ble in  a  court  compoaed  of  members  named  by  many  different  states,  jealous  of 
each  other.  Whereas  the  judges  of  the  Aulic  council,  depending  upon  one 
.  master,  and  being  responsible  to  him  alone,  are  more  yigorus  and  decisivfr. 
Pufiendorf,  de  Statu  Imper.  Germ.  cap.  v.  1 20.    Pfeffel  Abreg6,  p.  681. 

NoTS  [43].  Paoi  87. 

The  dMcription  which  I  have  given  of  the  Turkish  goverhitaent  is  conforma* 
ble  to  the  accounta  of  the  most  intelligent  travellers  who  have  visited  that 
empire.  The  count  de  MarsiffU,  in  his  treatise  concerning  the  militarv  state  of 
the  Turkish  empire,  ch.  vi.  and  the  author  of  Observations  on  the  religion,  lawa^ 
government,  and  manners  of  the  Turks,  published  at  London,  1768,  vol.  i.  p.  81« 
differ  from  other  writers  who  have  described  the  political  constitution  of  that 
powerful  monarchy.  As  they  had  opportunity,  during  their  looir  residence  in 
Turkey,  to  observe  the  order  and  justice  conspicuous  in  severu  department* 
of  administration,  they  seem  unwilling  to  admit  that  it  should  be  denominated 
a  despotism.  But  when  the  form  of  government  in  any  country  is  represented 
to  be  despotic,  thia  does  not  suppose  that  the  power  of  the  monarch  is  continu- 
ally exerted  in  acts  of  violence,  iniustioe,  and  cruelty.  Under  political  consti- 
tutions of  BYerj  species,  unless  when  some  frantic  tyrant  happens  to  hold  the 
eceptre,  the  ordmary  administration  of  jg^ovemment  must  be  conformable  to  tha 
principles  of  justice,  and  if  not  active  m  promoting  the  welfare  of  the  peoplo, 
cannot  certainly  have  their  destruction  for  its  object.  A  state,  in  which  the 
sovereign  possesses  the  absolute  command  of  a  vast  military  force,  together 
with  the  disposal  of  an  extensive  revenue,  in  which  the  people  have  no  privi- 
leges, and  no  part  either  immediate  or  remote  in  legislation ;  in  which  there  la 
no  body  of  hereditary  nobility,  jealous  of  their  own  rights  and  distinctions,  to 
stand  as  an  intermediate  order  between  the  prince  and  the  people,  cannot  b6« 
distinguished  by  any  name  but  that  of  a  despotism.  The  restraints,  howevQr« 
which  I  have  mentioned,  arising  f^om  the  Coptru/y,  and  from  religion,  are 
powerfuL  But  they  are  not  such  as  change  the  nature  or  denomination  of  the 
government.  When  a  despotic  prince  employs  an  armed  Ibrce  to  support  his 
authority,  he  commits  the  supreme  power  to  their  hands.  '  The  Pretorian  bands 
tn  Rome  dethroned,  murdered,  and  exalted  their  princes,  in  the  same  wanton 
manner  with  the  soldiery  of  the  Porte  at  Constantinople.  But  notwithstand- 
ing this,  the  Roman  emperors  have  been  considered  by  all  political  writers  as 
possessing  despotic  power. 

The  author  of  Observations  on  the  religion,  laws,  government,  and  mannera 
of  the  Turks,  in  a  preface  to  the  second  edition  of  his  work,  hath  made  some 
remarks  on  what  is  contained  in  this  Note,  and  in  that  part  of  the  text  to  whidi 
it  refers.  It  is  with  diffidence  I  set  my  opinion  in  opposition  to  that  of  a  person, 
who  has  observed  the  government  of  the  Turks  with  attention,  and  haa  describeq 
it  with  abilities.  But  after  a  careftil  review  of  the  subject,  to  me  the  Turkish 
government  still  appears  of  such  a  species  as  can  be  ranged  in  no  daas  but  that 
to  which  political  writers  have  given  the  name  of  detpoHtm.  There  i)  not  in 
Turkey  any  constitutional  restraint  upon  the  will  bf  tne  sovereign,  or  any  bar- 
rier to  circumscribe  the  exercise  of  his  power  but  the  two  which  I  have  men- 
tioned; one  afforded  by  religion,  the  principle  upon  which  the  authority  of  the 
aultan  is  founded ;  the  other  by  the  army,  the  instrument  which  he  must  em- 
ploy to  maintain  his  power.  The  author  represents  the  UUnuL,  or  body  of  the 
law,  as  an  intermediate  order  between  the  monarch  and  the  people.  Pref.  p. 
90.  But  whatever  restraint  the  authority  of  the  Ulema  may  impose  upon  i&A 
sovereign,  is  derived  from  religion.  The  MotUahs^  out  of  whom  the  mufti  and 
other  chief  officers  of  the  law  must  be  chosen,  are  ecclesiastics.  It  is  as  inter-^ 
preters  of  the  Koran  or  Divine  Will  that  they  are  objeeta  of  veneration.  The 
chedc,  then,  which  they  give  to  the  Exercise  of  arbitrary  power  is  not  different 
from  one  of  those  of  which  I  took  hotice.  Indeed,  tnis  restramt  cannot  h6 
very  considerable.    The  mufti,  who  is  the  head  of  the  order,  as  well  an  overv 
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inforior  officer  of  law,  is  named  by  the  saltan,  and  is  remoraMe  at  hit  pleasar** 
The  strange  means  employed  bj  the  Ulema  in  1746,  to  obtain  the  dismiieion  of 
a  minister  whom  they  hated,  is  a  manifest  proof  that  they  possess  but  little 
ccftistitutional  authority  which  can  serve  as  a  restraint  upon  the  will  of  the 
sovereign.  Observat.  p.  92.  of  2d.  edit.  If  the  author's  idea 'be  just,  it  is 
astonishing  that  the  body  of  the  law  should  have  no  method  of  remonstrating 
against  the  errors  of  administration,  but  by  setting  fire  to  the  capital. 

The  author  seems  to  consider  the  Capieuly  or  soldiery  of  the  Porte,  neither 
as  formidable  instruments  of  the  sultan  s  power,  nor  as  any  restraint  upon  the 
exercise  of  it.  His  reasons  for  this  opinion  are,  that  the  number  of  the  Capieuly 
is  small  in  proportion  to  the  other  troops  which  compose  the  Turkish  armies, 
and  that  in  time  of  peace  they  are  undisciplined.  Pref.  2d.  edit.  p.  23,  &c.  Bat 
the  troops  stationed  in  a  ci^pital,  though  their  number  be  not  great,  are  always 
masters  of  the  sovereign's  person  and  power.  The  Prstorian  bands  bore  no 
proportion  to  the  legionary  troops  in  the  frontier  provinces.  The  soldiery  of 
the  Porte  are  more  numerous,  and  must  possess  power  of  the  same  kind,  and  be 
equally  formidable,  sometimes  to  the  sovereign,  and  oftener  to  the  people.  How- 
ver  much  the  discipline  of  the  Janizaries  may  be  neglected  at  present, it  certainly 
was  not  so  in  that  age  to  which  alone  my  description  of  the  Turkish  govern- 
ment applies.  The  author  observes,  prof.  p.  29,  that  the  Janizaries  never 
deposed  any  sultan  of  themselves,  but  tliat  some  form  of  law  true  or  false,  has 
been  observed,  and  that  either  the  mufli,  or  some  other  minister  of  religion, 
has  announced  to  the  unhappy  prince  the  law  which  renders  him  unworthy  of 
the  throne.  Observ.  p.  102.  This  will  always  happen.  In  every  revolution, 
though  brought  about  by  military  power,  the  deeds  of  the  soldiery  must  be 
confirmed  and  carried  into  execution  with  the  civil  and  religious  formalities 
peculiar  to  the  constitution. 

This  addition  to  the  Note  may  serve  as  a  further  illustration  of  my  own 
sentiments,  but  is  not  made  with  an  intention  of  entering  into  any  controversy 
with  the  author  of  ObservcUions^  &c.  to  whom  I  am  indebted  for  the  obliging 
terms  in  which  he  has  expressed  his  remarks  upon  what  I  h»i  advanced. 
Happy  were  it  for  such  as  venture  to  communicate  their  opinions  to  the  world, 
if  every  animadversion  upon  them  were  conveyed  with  the  same  candid  and 
liberal  spirit.  In  one  particular,  however,  he  seems  to  have  misapprehended 
what  I  meant,  pref  p.  17.  I  certainly  did  not  mention  his  or  count  MarsigU^a 
long  residence  in  Turkey,  as  a  circumstance  which  should  detract  &om  the 
weight  of  their  authority.  I  took  notice  of  it,  in  justice  to  my  readers,  that 
they  might  receive  my  opinion  with  distrust^  as  it  difiered  from  that  of  persons 
whose  means  of  information  were  so  far  superior  to  mine. 

NoTB  [44].  Page  87. 

TuR  institution,  the  discipline,  and  privileges  of  the  Janizaries  are  described 
y  all  the  authors  who  give  any  account  of  the  Turkish  government.  The 
manner  in  which  enthusiasm  was  employed  in  order  to  inspire  them  with  cour- 
age, is  thus  related  by  prince  Cantemir:  *^When  Amurath  I.  had  formed  them 
mto  a  body,  he  sent  them  to  Haji  Bektash,  a  Turkish  saint,  famous  for  his 
miracles  and  prophecies,  desiring  him  to  bestow  on  them  a  banner,  to  pray  to 
God  for  their  success,  and  to  give  them  a  name.  The  saint,  when  they  ap* 
pearod  in  his  presence,  put  the  sleeve  of  his  gown  upon  one  of  their  heads,  and 
said,  *^  Let  them  bo  called  Yengic/uri.  Let  their  countenance  be  ever  bright, 
their  hands  victorious,  tlieir  swords  keen ;  let  their  spear  always  hang  over 
the  heads  of  their  enemies,  and  wherever  they  go,  may  they  return  with  & 
shining  face."  History  of  the  Ottoman  empire,  p.  38.  The  number  of  Jani- 
zaries at  the  first  institution  of  the  body,  was  not  considerable.  Under  Soly- 
man,  in  the  year  1521,.  they  amounted  to  twelve  thousand.  Since  that  time 
their  number  has  greatly  increased.  Marsigli,  Etat,  &c.  ch.  xvi.  p.  68.  Though 
Solyman  possessed  such  abilities  and  authority  as  to  restrain  this  formidabio 
body  witlun  the  bounds  of  obedience,  yet  its  tendency  to  limit  the  power  of 
the  sultans  was,  even  in  that  age,  foreseen  by  sagacious  observers.  Nicolas 
Daulphinois,  who  accompanied  M.  D'Aramon,  ambassador  from  Henry  II.  of 
France  to  Solyman,  published  an  account  of  his  travels,  in  which  he  describes 
and  cblebrates  the  discipline  of  tlie  Janizaries,  but  at  the  same  time  piedicts. 
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that  they  would,  one  day,  become  formidable  to  their  masters,  and  act  the  eamo 
part  at  uonstaatinople,  as  the  Pratorian  bands  had  done  at  fiiome.  CoUeetioa 
if  Vojages  from  the  Earl  of  Oxford's  library,  vol.  i.  p.  599. 

NoTB  [45].  Page  88. 

SoLTMAN  the  Magnificent,  to  whom  the  Turkish  historians  haTO  ffiTen  tht 
surname  of  Canuniy  or  institnter  of  rulea,  first  brought  the  finances  and  military 
•stablishment  of  the  Turkish  empire  into  a  regular  form.  He  divided  the 
military  force  into  the  Ca^uuty  or  soldiery  of  the  Porte,  which  was  properly 
the  standing  army,  and  Serrataeuty  or  soldiers  appointed  to  guard  the  frontiers. 
The  chief  strength  of  the  latter  consisted  of  those  who  held  Timariots  and 
Ziams.  These  were  portions  of  land  granted  to  certain  persons  for  life,  in 
much  the  same  manner  as  the  military  fiefs  among  the  nations  of 'Europe,  in 
return  for  which  military  serrioe  was  performecL  Solyman,  in  his  Conuti 
1  .a  .^^iiattons,  fixed  with  great  accuracy  the  extent  of  these 
lis  empire,  appointed  the  precise  number  of  soldiers 
Timariot  or  a  Ziam  should  bring  into  the  field, 
hich  they  should  receive  while  engaged  in  service. 
Count  Marsigli  and  iSir  faul  Rycaut  have  given  extracts  from  this  book  of 
regulations,  and  it  appears,  that  the  ordinary  establishment  of  the  Turkish 
army  exceeded  a  hundred  and  fiftv  thousand  men.  When  these  were  added 
to  the  soldiery  of  the  Porte,  they  formed  a  military  power  greatly  superior  ta 
what  any  Chnstian  state  could  command  in  the  sixteenth  century.  Maraiglit 
Etat  IVfilitaire,  &c.  p.  136.  Rycaut's  State  of  the  Ottoman  Empire,  book  iii. 
ch.  2.  As  Solyman,  during  his  active  reign,  was  engaged  so  constantfy  in  war, 
that  his  troops  were  always  in  the  field,  the  SemUaoily  became  almost  equal  to 
the  Janizaries  themselves  in  discipline  and  valour. 

It  is  not  surprising  then,  that  the  authors  of  the  sixteenth  century  should 
represent  the  Turks  as  far  superior  to  the  Christians  both  in  the  knowledge 
and  in  the  practice  of  the  art  of  war.  Guicciardini  informs  us,  that  the  Ita-^ 
lians  learned  the  art  of  fortifying  towns  from  the  Turks.  Histor.  lib.  xv.  p* 
266.  Busbequius,  who  was  ambassador  from  the  emperor  Ferdinand  to  Soly- 
man, and  who  had  an  opportunity  to  observe  the  state  lyth  of  the  Christian 
and  Turkish  armies,  published  a  discourse  concerning  the  best  manner  of  car« 
rying  on  war  against  the  Turks,  in  which  he  points  out  at  great  length  the  im« 
mense  advantages  which  the  infidels  possessed  with  respect  to  discipline,  and 
military  improvements  of  every  kind.  Busbeqoii  opera,  edit.  Elzevir,  p.  393, 
&c.  The  testimony  of-o^her  authors  might  be  added,  if  the  matter  were  in 
any  degree  doubtful. 

Before  I  conclude  these  Proofs  and  Illustrations,  I  ought  to  explain  the 
reason  of  two  omissions  in  them;  one  of  which  it  is  necessary  to  mention  on 
my  own  account,  the  other  to  obviate  an  objection  to  this  part  of  the  work. 

In  all  my  inquiries  and  disquisitions  concerning  the  progress  of  government, 
manners,  literature,  and  commerce,  during  the  middle  ages,  as  well  as  in  my 
delineations  of  the  political  constitution  of  the  different  states  of  Europe  at 
the  opening  of  the  sixteenth  century,  I  have  not  once  mentioned  M.  de  Voltaire, 
who,  in  his  Estmf  sur  Vhittoire  gerurdU^  has  reviewed  the  same  period,  and  has 
treated  of  all  these  subjects.  This  does  not  proceed  from  inattention  to  the  works 
of  that  extraordinary  man,  whose  genius,  no  less  enterprising  than  universal, 
has  attempted  almost  every  different  species  of  literary  composition.  In  many 
of  these  he  excels.  In  all,  if  he  had  left  religion  untouched,  he  is  instructive 
and  agreeable.  But  as  he  seldom  imitates  the  example  of  modern  historians  in 
citing  the  authors  from  whom  they  derived  their  information,  I  could  not,  with 
propriety,  appeal  to  his  authority  in  confirmation  of  any  doubtful  or  unknown 
fact.  I  have  often,  however,  followed  him  as  my  guide  in  these  researches , 
and  he  has  not  only  pointed  out  the  facts  with  respect  to  which  it  was  of 
importance  to  inquire,  but  the  conclusions  which  it  was  proper  to  draw  from 
them.  If  he  had,  at  the  same  time,  mentioned  the  books  which  relate  these 
particulars,  a  great  part  of  my  labour  would  have  been  unnecessary,  and  many 
sf  his  readers,  who  now  consider  him  only  as  an  entertaining  and  lively  writer, 
would  find  that  he  is  a  learned  and  well-informed  historian. 
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Afl  to  dM  other  omiMum,  eTenr  intelligent  zeader  mutt  haye  obearvedf  that  I 
have  not  entered,  either  in  the  historiciU  part  of  thia  yolume,  or  in  the  Proofii 
and  nioBtrationa,  into  the  aame  detail  with  reapect  to  the  andent  lawa  and  cii»- 
toma  of  the  Britiah  kixiffdonia,  as  concerning  thote  of  the  other  Enropeaa 
nations.  As  the  capital  nets  with  regard  to  the  progress  of  goYemment  and 
manners  in  their  own  conntrj  are  known  to  most  of  mj  readersi  sueh  a  detail 
appeared  to  me  to  be  less  essential.    Such  &ct8  and  observationa,  however,  aa 


were  neoeasair  towards  completing  my  design  in  this  part  of  the  work,  I  have 
mentioned  under  the  difierent  articles  which  are  the  subjects  of  mj  Hiai2ny«»|^ffla^ 
The  state  of  government,  in  all  the  nations  of  Europe,  having  been  nearly  the 
same  during  several  ages,  nothing  can  tend  more  to  illustrate  the  progress  of 
the  English  constitution,  than  a  careful  inquiry  into  the  laws  and  customs  of 
the  kingdoms  on  the  continent.  This  source  of  infozmation  has  been  too  much 
neglected  by  the  En^ liah  antiquaiies  and  lawyers.  Filled  with  admiration  of 
that  happy  constitution  now  eBteblished  in  Great  Britain,  they  have  been  mora 
attentive  to  ito  forms  and  principles,  than  to  the  condition  and  ideaa  of  remote 
times,  which  in  almost  every  particular,  differ  from  the  present.  While  engaged 
in  perusing  the  laws,  charters,  and  early  historians  of  the  continental  kingdoms;, 
I  have  often  been  led  to  think  that  an  attempt  to  illustrate  the  progress  of  £ng« 
lish  jurisprudence  and  policy,  by  a  comparison  with  those  of  ofiber  kingdoms  ia 
a  similar  situation,  would  be  of  great  utility,  and  might  throw  much  light  on 
some  pointe  which  are  now  obacue,  and  decide  others  which  have  been  long 
controverted. 
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commodities  during  tlie  middle  agea,  550. 

BMrrundfj  Mary,  heiress  of,  the  impoftanee  with 
which  lier  choice  in  a  tnumand  was  consldeieA 
bv  all  Europe,  51.  TKacherouo  views  of  Lonia 
XL  of  France  towards  her,  SL  Is  married  to 
tbo  archduke  If azimillan,  lb.  The  «nni|ffn^ 
of  this  match  on  the  state  of  Europe,  Ik 


Gotfor,  bio  aoeount  of  the  ancient  Gonuano,  < 
pared  wtth  that  of  Taeltus.  904. 

Oolo^oro,  military  order  of,  In  Spain,  sealooo  in 
employ  their  prowess  in  defence  c^  the  hoooum 
of  the  Vhytai  Maiy,  903.  The  vow  used  bj 
tbeee  knights,  ib. 

Gsm^rey,  treaty  of.  Its  object,  50,  57.  The  OOB- 
federacy  dissolved,  97.  ' 

Gbimii  law,  inqul^  into,  38.  Progress  of  eeela- 
slasUeal  usurpations,  33, 34.  Maxims  of,  more 
equitable  than  the  civil  courts  of  middle  ages,  34. 

CagUU^  rise  of  the  kingdom  of,  08.  Its  union 
with  Arragon,  09.  Its  king,  Henry  FV.,  deposed, 
7U.  Constitution  and  lovemment  of  that  king- 
dom, 78.  History  of  the  Cortes  of,  and  its  pri* 
vileges,  ib.    Kincdom  originally  elective,  901. 

OoCalonia,  spirited  behaviour  of  the  people  there 
In  defence  of  tbeir  rWits,  against  thdr  ktaf 
John  U.  of  Arragon,  TO. 

Oeiuualetf  a  speeles  of  voluntary  olaves,  the  ob- 
ligatlono  they  entered  into,  deocribed,  530. 

OmCenort^  or  Inferior  judges  in  the  middle  ageo, 
extraordinary  oath  required  fhnn  them,  554. 

Ckan^s  ds  Mttr$  and  ds  Maif  account  of  thooo 
aosembliee  of  the  ancient  Gauls,  505. 

OkarUmagne^  his  law  to  prevent  private  wan  Ibr 
redress  of  personal  ii^uries,  80. 533.  State  of 
Germany  under  his  deseendants,  80. 

Charies  Iv.,  emperor,  diislpateo  tbe  fanperlal  do- 
maino,  573. 

V. ,  emperor,  an  emulator  of  tbe  heroic  cofb. 


duct  of  his  rival,  Francis  I..  37.  His  future  grain 
deur  founded  on  tbe  marriage  of  the  archduke 
Maximilian  with  tlie  heiress  of  Buifundy,  58. 

VII.  of  France,  the  first  who  uitroduced 

standing  armies  in  Europe,  47.  His  succeosftil 
extension  of  tbe  regal  prerogative,  lb. 

VIII.  of  Prance,  nis  character,  98.    How 

induced  to  invade  Italy,  lb.  His  reoourceo  and 
preparationo  for  tliis  enterprise,  53.  His  rapid 
success,  ib.  A  combination  of  the  Italian  stateo 
feniied  against  him,  54.  Is  forced  to  return 
back  to  France,  ib.  The  dlstrased  state  of 
his  revenues  by  this  expedition,  50. 

Cftarleeetx,  his  account  of  the  North  American 
Indians,  made  use  of  in  a  comparison  between 
them  and  the  ancient  Germans,  505,  506. 

Charlera  of  immunl^  or  flnuichlse,  an  inquiry 
into  the  nature  of  mnoe  granted  by  the  barono 
of  France  to  tlie  towns  under  their  iurisdio- 
tions,  5BS.  Of  communiti««,  granted  by  tlie 
kings  of  France,  how  thev  tended  to  — !^MIsh 
regular  government,  81.  983. 

Ckhahy^  origin  of,  36.  Its  beneficial  eflllBcis  on 
human  mannera.  37.  The  enthuidasm  of,  dls- 
I    tin^ished  from  Its  satataryconaequences  lb. 


sas 
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CJkmfiainte,  eorrapced  wben  flnt  brooght  Into 
Europe,  w.  Its  mfluenoe  In  freeing  mankind 
ftom  the  bondage  of  the  feudal  policy,  589. 

OirtUM  of  Germany,  the  occasion  of  their  being 
formed,  83. 

aUea^  ancient  aUtea  of,  under  tbe  foudal  policy, 
1ft  Tlie  freedom  of,  where  firat  established,  90. 
Charteia  of  community,  wbv  granted  in  France 
1^  liouii  le  GroB,  ib.  Obtain  the  lilce  all  over 
Burope.  SI.  Acquire  political  consideraiion,  ib. 

Clergy^  the  progress  of  tlieir  usurpations,  33. 
Toeir  plan  of  Jurisprudence  more  perfect  than 
that  of  the  civil  courts  in  tJie  middle  ages,  34. 
The  great' ignorance  of,  in  the  early  feudal 
times  of  Europe,  515. 

CUriiAy  slave  to  WiUa,  widow  of  dulce  Hujp>, 
extract  from  the  oliarter  of  manumission 
granted  to  her,  S99. 

CI«rNMiU,  council  of,  resolves  on  the  holy  war,  18. 
dee  PHir  the  Uvrmii  and  QnuodeM. 

Clotarre  I.,  instance  of  tbe  small  authority  he 
had  over  liia  army,  565. 

Clotkari%»  XL,  his  account  of  the  popular  aasem- 
blies  among  the  ancient  Gauls,  565, 

Clovis,  the  founder  of  the  French  monarchy,  un- 
able to  retain  a  sacred  vase  taken  by  his  army 
from  being  distributed  by  lot  among  the  rest  of 
the  plunder,  507. 

ColUgts^  flnt  establishment  o^  in  Europe,  551. 

pffm^ttt,  judicial,  prohibition  of,  an  improvonent 
in  the  administration  of  justice,  27.  Fouoda- 
Uon  and  universality  of  this  mode  of  trial,  39. 
Pernicious  effects  of,  30.  Various  expedients 
for  abolishing  this  practice,  ib.  Ancient  Swe* 
dish  law  of,  tor  words  of  reproach,  538.  Posi- 
tive evidence  orpoinls  of  proof  rendered  inef- 
fectual by  it,  539.  This  mode  of  trial  authoi^ 
ized  by  the  ecclesiastics,  540.  Last  instances 
of,  in  the  histories  of  France  and  Encland,  541. 

CbsisMTM,  spirit  of  crusading  how  (kr  favourable 
tO;  at  that  early  period,  19.  First  establishment 
of  free  corporations,  9Q  Charters  of  commu> 
pity,  why  granted  by  Louis  le  Gros,  ib.  Like 
practice  obtains  all  over  Europe,  SI.  Salutary 
effecu  of  these  institutions,  lb.  Low  state  of, 
during  the  middle  ages,  40.  Causes  contribu- 
ting to  its  revival,  ib.  Promoted  by  the  Han- 
aeaiic  league,  41.  Is  cultivated  in  the  Nether- 
lands, ib.  Is  introduced  into  England  by  JSd- 
ward  III ,  ib.  The  beneficial  consequences 
resulting  from  the  revival  of,  ib.  Tlie  early 
cultivation  of,  in  Italy,  554. 

(Somman  la«j  the  flist  compilation  of,  made  in 
Ei^and  by  lord  chief  Justice  Glanville,  548. 

OcmmunitUa  See  CharUrSf  CitieSf  Commerce^ 
and  Oorporatioiu, 

Omnenat  Anne,  her  character  of  the  Crusodeca, 
519. 

CmpasMf  mariner^s,  when  invented,  and  its  fai- 
iluence  on  the  extension  of  commerce,  40. 

Composition  fiv  isersonal  li^uries,  the  motives  for 
establishing,  533.  The  custom  of,  deduced 
from  the  practice  of  the  ancient  Germans,  541. 

Ompurgatort^  introduced  as  evidence  in  the 
Jurisprudence  of  the  middle  ages,  37. 

OndotUori,  in  the  Italian  polh^,  what,  63. 

Qgnrady  count  of  Franconia,  bow  he  obtained 
election  lo  the  empire,  8QL 

OonradiiL,  the  last  rightfUl  heir  to  the  crown  of 
Naplea  of  the  house  <^  Suabia,  his  unhappy 
fkte,6S. 

Cba-ftonce,  treaty  of,  between  the  emperor  Frede- 
ric Barbarossa  and  the  free  cities  of  Italy,  59S. 

CbnatantinopU,  its  flourishing  state  at  the  tfane 
of  the  crulades,  17.  When  flnt  taken  by  tbe 
Turks,  88.  The  crusadera.  how  looked  upon 
there,  519.  The  account  given  of  this  city  by 
the  Latin  writers,  519, 590. 

OmstitMtionSy  popular,  how  formed,  SS. 

Cordova,  Gonsalvo  de.  secures  the  crown  of  Na- 
ples to  Ferdinand  or  Arragon,  66. 

Cbrporationt  and  bodies  politic,  eslabllshmeiiti 


of,  bow  far  ikvooraUe  to  the  tapwiwent  of 
manners,  19.  Privil^es  of,  bow  first  claimed, 
SO.  Chartns  of  communltv,  why  granted  by 
Louis  le  Grae  in  France,  u».  InsUtulien  oly 
obtains  all  over  Europe,  91.    Tbeir  eftcts,  ib. 

CorUt  of  ArragOBi  to  constlnaion  and  privjIcfWy 
70. 

'  of  Caatile,  a  hiatal^  of,  and  an  acoount  of 
its  conslituUoD  and  privileges,  7S.  Tlie  vigilance 
with  which  it  guarded  to  privileges  vgaim 
the  encroachments  of  the  regal  power,  ib. 

Onsodcs,  first  motives  for  undertaikJiog,  16.  Ett- 
thusiastic  seal  with  which  they  were  under- 
taken, ib.  First  promoted  by  Peter  the  Hermit, 
ib.  miccess  of  them,  17.  Conaegnences  re- 
sulting ftom  them.  ib.  Their  efiects  on  mannent 
18.  On  property,  ib.  Howadvanlageoiiftaotiie 
enlargement  of  tlie  regal  power  of  European 
princes,  ib.  Commercial  enecttof,  19.40.  Uni- 
versal frenzy  for  engaging  in  these  expeditions 
accounted  for,  517.  Privileges  gramed  to  thaaa 
who  engaged  in  them,  517,  518.  Stephen  earl 
of  Chartrea  and  Biols,  his  account  of  tbem, 
518.  Expense  of  conducting  them,  Iiow  raised, 
518,  519.  Character  given  of  the  Crusadca 
by  the  Greek  writers,  Sl9. 

D«ht^  first  bint  of  attaching  moveables  for  tha 
recovery  of,  derived  from  tiie  canon  law,  548. 

Debtoro,  how  considered  In  tlie  rode  and  shnpla 
state  of  society,  5S3. 

Z>Mt«  of  Germany,  some  accoant  of,  575. 

Doctors,  In  the  different  faeuliieB,  diapnia  praon* 
denee  with  knighta,  551. 

Eceleoiststieal  jurisprudence,  mere  nerfoct  fa  Ms 
plan  than  tbe  civil  couns  of  the  middle  agea,94. 

EecUtuutiesy  when  and  by  what  decrees  thev 
claimed  exemption  firom  dvil  juiisdiciiQn,  54& 
Militaiy  talents  cultivated  and  exercised  bf 
those  of  the  middle  ages,  550. 

JEdvard  HI.  of  England,  h^  endeavoun  to  intnit- 
duce  conunerce  into  his  kingdom,  41. 

EhcUrs  of  Germany,  rise  of  Uieir  privileges,  84^ 

£2o«,  Sl,  his  definition  or  deacrlpdon  of  a  good 
Christian,  516. 

Emperors  of  Germany,  hiqulry  into  their  power, 
jurisdiction,  and  revenue,  STS.  Ancient  moda 
of  electii^  them,  574. 

England,  summary  view  of  tlie  contests  between, 
and  Frwioe,  44.  Consequenoes  of  to  loaina  to 
continental  possessions, 45.  Tlie  pow«ror the 
crown,  how  extended,  48.  SeeircnryVn.  Why 
so  many  marin  of  Saxon  usages  and  language, 
in  comparison  with  thoseof  the  Noraians,  to  be 
found  in,  501.  When  corporations  began  to  be 
established  in,  8S7.  Instances  of  the  hiMcoati- 
nuanceofpecBonalaervitude  there, 531.  hnniiy 
into  the  Saxcm  laws  for  putting  an  end  to  privaia 
wars,  535.  Causes  of  the  speedy  decline  of  pri- 
vate wars  there,  propoaed  to  tlie  researches  oC 
antiquariana,  536.  Last  instanees  of  judicial 
combat  recorded  in  tlie  history  of,  54L  Terri* 
torial  JnrisdwtlOT  of  tbe  barons,  how  abolished, 
546.  Causes  of  thestowpragreas  of  eoounered 
there,  556,  557  The  flnt  oGBDunercial  treaty 
entered  into  Iqr.  557. 

Evidence,  fmpenect  natore  of  that  admitted  In 
law-proceedlncs  during  the  middle  ages,  87. 
Rendered  inefiectual  bv  the  judicial  oomtaitSIO 

Europe,  alterations  in,  \f  the  conquesia  of  the 
Romans,  7.  Improvements  the  nations  of,  re* 
ccived  in  excbains  for  their  libenies,  ib.  Its 
disadvantages  under  this  change  of  eboun* 
stances,  ib.  Inquby  into  the  supposed  popn- 
lousness  of  the  ancient  northem  nationa,  8 
Savage  desolationa  exercised  by  tbe  Gothsv 
Vandals,  and  Huns,  10.  Universal  change  oc- 
casioned by  their  irruptions  and  conquest,  11 
First  rudiments  of  the  present  policy  of,  to  b* 
deduced  from  this  period,  ib.  Origin  gf  thn 
feudal  ^ysteoi  IS.    Bee  fMrf  ^scmi.   Tkt 
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MQcnl  bvlwilm  Inlrodaced  with  thii  policy, 
U,  14.    Ai  what  lioM  govenunent  ana  man- 
nan  began  to  improvei  15,  16.    Cauwai  and 
«i¥enla  which  oontribated  to  thu  unprovemenl, 
10.    See  OnuadUf  Corporations^  People.    Mi- 
aeries  occarioned  by  pnvate  wan  in,  iM.    Me- 
tlMMk  taken  to  attporen  them,  ib.  Judicial  com- 
bats prohibited,  37.     Derecis  of  Judicial  pro- 
ceedino  iu  the  middle  ages,  ib.    influence  of 
Bupenution  in  these  proceeduigs,  38.    Origin  of 
tlie  independent  lerntorial  jurisdictions  of  the 
barons,  33.    Bad  consequences  of  their  judicial 
power,  ib.    Steps  taken  by  princes  lo  abolish 
their  oonrtt,  ib.    Inquiry  into  the  canon  law, 
33.    Revival  of  the  Roman  law,  35.    Ed'ecta 
of  the  qurit  of  ciiivalry,  36.    How  improved 
by  the  pronesi  of  science  and  cultivation  of 
Uleratuie,  37      Christianity  corrupted  when 
flrtt  received  in,  38.    Scholastic  theology  the 
lint  object  of  learning  in.  ib.    Low  state  of 
oomnierce  in,  during  the  middle  ages,  40.  Com- 
merce revives  in  Italy,  ib.    Is  promoted  by  the 
Hanseatic  league,  41.    Is  cultivated  in  the  Ne- 
therlands, ib.    Effects  of  the  progress  of  com- 
merce on  the  polishing  of  mannen,  ib.    EflecU 
of  the  marriace  of  the  helre«  of  Burgundy 
with  the  archduke  Maximilian,  on  the  state  of, 
B.     By  what  means  standing  forces  became 
nnezal  in,  55.    Consequences  of  the  league  of 
Cambrav  to,  57.    View  of  the  political  consti- 
tution of  the  several  states  of,  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  sixteenth  century,  58.    ItaJyi  50. 
The  papacy,  ib.  Venice.  63.  floreDce,d4.  Na- 
ples, ib.    Milan,  66.    Spain,  68.    France,  76. 
Germany,  80.    Turkey,  86.    Instaaces  of  the 
■nail  interooone  amoof  nationa  in  the  middl« 
agca,5SS. 

Ftodnm^  the  etymology  of  that  word,  513. 

Ffrdmandf  k\ag  of  Airagon,  unites  the  Spanish 
monarchy,  bv  his  marriage  with  Isabella  of 
Castile,  68, 09.  His  schemes  to  exalt  the  regal 
power,  74.  Reaomes  former  grants  of  land  ftom 
jiia  barons,  ib.  Ualtea  to  tbe  crown  the  grand 
masterships  of  the  three  military  orders.  75. 
Why  be  patraolMd  the  aanciation  called  the 
Holy  Brotkerkoodj  af  aiiist  the  barons,  76. 

tkudai  qntem,  oriain  of.  deduced,  13.  Primary 
object  of  thb  policy,  ib.  Its  deficiencies  for 
Interior  government,  1 3.  Tenures  of  land,  bow 
esubUshed  under,  ib.  Rise  of  intestine  discords 
among  the  barons  under,  ib.  Servile  sute  of 
the  people,  ib.  Weak  authority  of  the  king,  ib. 
Its  influence  on  the  external  operations  of  war, 
lb.  General  extinction  of  all  arts  and  sciences 
effected  by,  14.  Its  operation  on  religion,  ib. 
Its  influence  on  the  character  of  the  human 
mind.  15.  At  what  time  government  and  man- 
nen began  to  be  improved,  ib.  Causes  and 
events  irfhich  contributed  to  this  improvement, 
16.  See  CrtMo^M.  Ancient  state  of  cities  under, 
19.  Frame  of  national  councils  under  this  po- 
licy, 33.  How  altered  by  the  procresa  of  civil 
lL'>erty,  83.  Inquky  into  the  administration  of 
justice  under,  34.  Pnvate  war,  36.  Judicial 
ciHnbat,  39.  Independent  Jurisdiction  of  the 
barons,  ib.  Distinction  between  freemen  and 
vassals  under,  507—513.  How  strangen  were 
oonsldernd  and  treated  under,  553. 

FWf,  under  the  feudal  system,  a  history  of,  500. 
When  they  became  hereditary,  510. 

FUteUpkeno^  observations  on  his  account  of  the 
state  of  London  at  the  time  of  Henry  II.,  537. 

FUuders,    See  JiTetJierlando. 

Florence^  view  of  the  constitution  of,  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  sixteentli  century,  64.  In- 
fluence acquired  by  Cosmo  di  Medid  in,  lb. 

^twutj  by  what  means  the  towns  in,  flrat  ob- 
tained cbarten  of  community ,  30.  Ordonnances 
of  Louis  X.  and  his  brother  Philip  In  favour  of 
cItU  liberty,  33.  Methods  emj^oyed  to  suppress  l 
private  wan,  96.   St.  Louis  attempca  to  dit-  J 


countenance  Judicial  combat,  30.  View  of  tha 
contests  between,  and  England,  44.  Conse- 
quencos  of  its  recovering  its  provinces  from 
England,  45.  Monarchy  of,  how  atrengtliciled 
by  litis  event,  46.  Rise  of  standing  forces  in, 
ib.  Regal  prerogative  strengthened  by  tUs 
measure,  47.  Extension  of  the  regal  prerogative 
viKorously  pursued  by  Louis  XI.,  48.  See  LonU 
Xl.  Ed'ecu  of  the  invasion  of  Italy  by  Charlea 
VUI.  See  CharUs  VIU.  National  infantry 
established  in,  55,  56.  League  of  Cambray 
formed  asaiiist  the  Venetians,  57.  Battle  of 
Ghiarraddada,  ib.  Inquiry  into  iu  ancient  go- 
vernment and  laws.  7i).  rowec  of  the  general 
assemblieii  under  the  first  race  of  kings,  ib. 
Under  liie  B(n:ond  and  third,  77.  Reeal  power 
confined  to  tlie  king's  own  domains,  ib.  When 
the  general  assembly  or  states  general  lost  their 
legislative  authority,  ib.  When  the  kinss  b^an 
to  assert  their  legislative  power,  78.  When  tlia 
government  of,  became  purely  monarchical,  ib. 
Regal  power  nevertheless  restrained  by  tha 
privileges  of  the  nobility,  ib.  Inquiry  into  the 
jurisdiction  of  its  parliaments,  particularly  that 
of  Paris,  79.  How  the  allodial  property  of  land 
there  was  ahered  into  feudal,  510, 511.  Pro- 
gress of  liberty  in  that  kingdom  traced,  537. 
Attcmnis  to  establish  Kberty  there  unsucceasfbl. 
538.  Last  instance  of  judicial  combat  recorded 
in  tbe  history  of,  541.  Present  government  ot^ 
compared  with  that  of  ancient  Gaul.  564.  The 
Slates  general,  when  first  assembleo,  570. 

Francia  I.  of  France,  his  character  influenced  by 
the  spirit  of  chivalry,  37.  Is  emulated  by  the 
emperor  Chaiiea  V.,  tb. 

Frederic  Barbaroaaa,  emperor,  tbe  fna  cities  of 
Italy  unite  against  hiin.  533.  Treaty  of  Con- 
stance with  them,  ib.  Was  the  first  who  granted 
privileges  to  the  cities  in  Germany,  536. 

FredumAjx  the  ancient  German  usages,  explained, 
541. 

Freewten^  how  distinguished  Jrom  vassals,  under 
the  ftudal  policy,  507-^13.  Why  often  in- 
duced to  surrender  their  freedom,  and  becomo 
slaves,  514. 

Fuhhertue  Camotensis,  his  character  of  the  city 
of  Constantinople,  530. 

Oaul^  how  allodial  property  of  land  was  changed 
into  feudal  there,  510.  Government  of,  com- 
pared with  that  of  modern  France,  564.  Small 
authority  the  kings  of,  enjoyed  over  their  armies, 
illustrated  In  an  anecdote  of  Clotaire  L,  565. 
Account  of  the  popular  assemblies  of,  ib.  Salle 
laws  bow  enacted,  lb.  Were  not  subject  to 
taxation,  566.    See  Freau*. 

Geoffrey  de  VUlekardoitin^  his  account  of  the 
magnificence  of  Constantinople  at  the  time 
when  taken  by  the  Crusaders,  530. 

OermanSt  ancient,  an  account  of  their  uaaees 
and  way  of  life,  diM.  Their  method  of  engaglnc 
in  war,  ib.  Comparison  between  them  and 
the  North  American  Indians,  505.  Why  thev 
had  no  cities,  535.  The  prartke  of  comiwund- 
ing  for  penonai  injuries  by  fines,  deduced  from 
their  usages,  541. 

Oermany^  little  Interested  In  foreign  concerns  at 
the  beginning  of  tbe  fiAeenlh  century,  44.  Na- 
tional infantry  established  in,  55.  State  of, 
under  Charlemagne  and  descendants,  80.  Con- 
rad, count  of  Franconia,  chosen  emperor,  Ib. 
His  succesion  in  the  imperial  dignity,  Ib.  How 
the  nobility  of,  acquired  independent  sovereign 
authority,  ib.  Fatal  effects  of  oinrandizing 
the  clenty  In,  81.  Contest  between  the  emperor 
Henry  IV.  and  Pope  Gregory  VII.,  ib.  RiBe  of 
the  factions  of  GiieJfi)  and  GhibeIIincs,83.  De- 
cline of  the  Imperial  authority,  ib.  House  of 
Austria,  by  whom  founded,  ib.  Total  change 
in  the  political  constitution  of  the  empire,  ib. 
State  of  anarchy  in  which  It  continued  to  tiM 
time  of  Maxhnilian,  tbe  nnmodiate  nredecowr 
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of  CtawlM  v..  lb.  Divided  into  circlet,  83. 
Imperial  cbamDer  inatituted,  lb.  Aullc  council 
reformed,  ib.  View  of  Its  poUilcal  consHlatioo 
»t  the  commencement  of  tbe  enaaing  hiitory, 
ib.  Its  defeciA  pointed  out,  lb.  Imperial  dig- 
nity and  power  compared,  84.  Election  of  tm 
fmperura,  lb.  Repuknant  forma  of  civil  policy 
Uitaeaeveralatatesof.SS.  OppoaUlon  between 
Uie  aecular  and  eccleslaaticai  membera  of,  lb. 
Untied  body  hence  Incapable  of  acting  witli 

Slgour,  ib.  When  citiea  first  began  to  be  built 
1, 535.  When  ibe  citiea  of.  firat  acquired  mu- 
niciiwl  privUegea,  S36.  Artizana  of,  when  en- 
(Vanchiaed,  ib.  ImmudiaU  citiea  in  the  Ger- 
man juriaprudence,  w  bat,  ib.  Great  calamitlea 
occaaionea  there  by  private  wara,  537.  Origin 
of  the  league  of  tbe  Rhine,  ib.  When  inrivatG 
wara  were  Anally  aboliahed  there,  ib.  Inquiry 
Into  the  power,  Juriadictlon,  and  revenue  of  its 
emperora,  572.  Ancient  mode  of  dectliu;  the 
ejnperon,  574.    Account  of  the  dieta,  57& 

OkibMinea.    See  OuOfg. 

Qkimrraddadoy  tbe  battle  oi;  57. 

QUnvUU^  lord  chief  Juatice,  the  flrat  who  com- 
plied a  body  of  common  law,  in  all  Europe,  548. 

(?«U«.  Vancnla,  and  Huna,  overrun  the  Roman 
empire,  and  precipitate  ita  downftil,  6.  State 
of  the  countries  (Vom  whence  they  toaoed.  ib. 
Moiivea  of  their  fiiatexouraiona  ib.  How  tnev 
came  to  aettle  in  the  countrtea  they  conquered, 
9.  Comparison  drawn  beiwe«nfthem  ixvA  the 
Bomana,  at  the  period  of  their  eruptions,  D^O. 
Compared  witb  the  native  Americana,  IQ,  Da- 
aolatton  they  occaaioned  in  Europe,  lb.  Uni- 
veraal  change  made  by  them  in  the  state  of 
Europe,  11.  Principles  on  which  they  made 
their  settlements,  ib.  Origin  of  the  feudal  sys- 
tem, \%  See  Ftudal  System.  Inquiry  into  the 
adminiatration  of  Justice  among,  ^,  95.  Their 
private  wars,  SS.  Deatroy  the  monumenui  of 
the  Roman  arts,  38.  Their  contempt  of  the 
Romana,  and  hatred  of  their  arts,  500.  Their 
aversion  to  literature,  lb.  No  authentic  account 
of  their  origin  or  ancient  history  extotirig,  ib. 

fintmmmd^  how  limited  by  the  feudal  policy,  13. 
Effects  of  the  crusadea  on,  16.  How  aflbcted 
by  the  enfranchisement  of  cities,  SO.  Legisla- 
tive assemblies  how  formed,  ib.  Private  wara 
destructive  to  tbe  authority  of,  S4.  Methods 
employed  to  abolish  thia  hostile  mode  of  re- 
dreaaing  injuries,  96.  How  affected  by  the  su- 
preme independent  Jurisdictions  of  the  barons, 
t9,  30.  Stepa  towards  abolishing  them,  33. 
Origin  and  growth  of  roral  courts  of  justice, 
38,  33l  Bow  Influenced  bv  the  revive  of  sci- 
ence and  literature,  39.  View  of,  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  fifteenth  century,  42.  Power  of 
monarchs  then  very  limited,  ib.  Their  revenues 

Sail,  43.  Their  armies  unlit  for  conquest,  ib. 
nces  hence  incapable  of  extensive  plana  of 
operation,  ib.  Kiitgdoms  very  little  connected 
with  each  other,  4d,  44.  How  the  efforta  of, 
frcnn  thia  period,  became  more  powerful  and 
extensive,  45.  Consequences  of  England  losing 
its  provinces  in  France,  lb.  Scheme  of  Louis 
XI.  of  France  to  extend  the  regal  power,  48. 
See  Aouts  XI.  Power  of  the  English  crown 
enlarged,  50.  Soe^mryVn.  As  also  that  of 
Spain,  ib.  Row  tbe  use  of  standing  armies 
became  general,  ib.  View  of  the  political  con- 
stitution of  the  several  states  of  Europe,  at  the 
commencement  of  the  sixteenth  century,  5a 
In  what  lespecta  the  charters  of  communities 

nted  by  the  Unp  of  Prance  tended  to  intio- 
I  a  regular  form  of,  583. 
Ormea^  the  breeding  of  silk-wonna,  when  Inno- 

duccd  there,  554. 
Qruk  emperon,  thdr  magnlAeenee  at  Oonstan- 

tinople,  519. 
Ore^ory  of  Toara,  remarlEs  on  the  state  of  Eih 
rope  during  the  period  of  which  he  wrote  the 
IdMory,  IS. 


Chregory  tbe  Great,  pope,  Us 
liberty  to  his  slaves,  589. 

'  Vil.,  pope,  foundation  of  bia  renieli 
with  Henry  IV.  emperor  of  Oermany.SL  Tbft 
mean  submiakm  he  extorted  ftom  Hmiy,  ib 
His  own  account  of  tbia  aflblr,  Sl%. 

ChulfM  and  GhibeiUneSi  rise  of  those  ftcdoBa  in 
Germany,  89. 

OineetarfiiJM,  Instanee  of  Ms  eupemWonB 


renoe  for  pope  Clement  VII., 
<7»«tA0ra«,  a  monk,  his  character  of  Gonstaolinap 
pie,  at  the  dme  when  taken  by  iheemsailen,  saOi 

AeiwsalJcleague,  when  formed, and  ha taflneiiee 
onthe  exienalon  of  commerce,  41. 556. 

Henry  IV.  of  Castile,  solemnly  tried  and  depoaed 
by  an  asaembly  of  Caaiittan  noUea.  70. 

,  emperor  of  Germany,  tbe  nwmlHatlm 

state  to  which  be  was  reduced  by  pcme  Giegocj 
VU.,81.57S. 

—  V[L«f  En^and,  Ms  sRuMIob  at  Ms  ae- 
eesslon  to  the  crown,  SOi    Enables  bis  baraaa 
to  break  their  entaito  and  sell  their  e«atcajb. 
Prohibits  his  baions  keening  retaineis.  lb.    En 
courages  agriculture  and  commeree, ». 

iUrebawnwm^  the  nature  of  thia  flne  onte*  the 
foudal  policy,  explained,  508. 

/r«rMaiida4,Santa,accottntof  that  buiitullon,S64. 

Hutorjf,  the  ntost  calamltotta  period  of,  pafailaA 
out,  10,  \\. 

Ifo^  Brotherhood,  an  assodaUon  to  Spaia  under 
that  namfe% on  what oecaaioa fanned,  75^76. 

—r  Land,  tne  original  indaeeroenta  of  theCbrto- 
t^ans  to  rescue  it  fhxn  the  hands  of  the  infideta^ 
16.    See  Cnuttdea  and  Peter  the  Hermit 

Honour,  points  of  tbe  ancient  Swedlab  law  fee 
determining,  538. 

HospU^ity,  enforced  by  atatates  during  tbe  mid- 
dle ages,  MB. 

tfuM,  Instance  of  tbeir  entbtwiaatie  paisieB  for 
war,  50D.  Oome  account  of  tbeir  polky  aad 
maanefs,  SOi.    Se%Ootka. 

JaaitarttfjN  origin  and  formidaMe  aataie  oftfaoaa 
troo^,  87. 

/si^«ruUchamberofGermanyfaMdtated,83.  Tbe 
occasion  of  iu  institution,  575. 

indians,  North  American,  a  comparison  draWA 
between  them  and  the  ancient  Germaas,  508. 

InduHry,  the  spirit  of,  how  excited  by  tbe  eft- 
ft-ancbiaements  of  citiea,  31. 

Infantry,  the  ndvaniarea  of.  beyond  cavalrK 
taught  to  the  rest  of  Europe  bv  the  Swiss,  & 
National  bodies  of,  esubllshed  in  Oenaaay,  lb 
In  France  and  Spain,  55,  56. 

Inheritanpe,  and  right  of  representation,  between 
orphan  grandsons  and  their  undes,  how  de 
ckled  in  the  tenth  century,  539. 

hoertet  of  mon«y,  the  neceasity  of  admitting,  la 
a  commercial  view,  555.  Preposteroody  con- 
demned by  the  churchmen  of  the  middle  f^ea^ 
ib.  The  cause  hence  of  tbe  exorbitant  exao- 
tlons  of  the  Lombard  banken,  ib. 

Italy,  when  tbe  cities  ofVbegan  to  form  tbemadvea 
into  oodiea  politic,  510.  Commerce  first  Im- 
proved there,  and  tbe  reasons  of  h,  40.  Tbe 
revolutfons  in  Eorope  occasioned  by  tbe  inva;- 
don  of,  by  Charles  Vin.  of  France,  5S.  The 
sute  of,  at  the  tbne  kA  this  (nvaaton,  ib.  Tbe 
rapid  success  of  Charles,  53, 54.  A  oombia»- 
Uon  of  tbe  states  of,  drives  Charies  oat  of,  and 
rives  birth  to  the  balance  of  power  in  Europe, 
54.  The  political  situation  of,  at  tbe  com- 
mencement of  the  sixteenth  centory,  59.  Tba 
papacv,  ib.  Tenloe,  63.  Florence,  64.  Na- 
ples, ib.  MDaa,66.  EvtdeBces  of  tbe  deaola- 
tton  made  there  by  tbe  northern  invaders  of 
the  Roman  empire,  508.  How  ibe  cMea  oi; 
obtained  tbeir monidpalprivllens, SUl  Stata 
of,  under  Frederic  I.,  581.  Treaty  of  Con.* 
stance  between  the  ftee  citiea  of,  and  tbe  cqir 
peror  Fredetic  Baibarossa,  9S9. 
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Higmad  of  Ood,  model  of  aoqiilttal  bjr  Jhi  tlw 
law  proceedlnp  during  tbe  middle  agea,  SB.  597. 

HUeium  OHicm.  meilKMl  of  trial  bf ,  537 

Julhu  II.,  pope,  ionne  a  confederacy  agalntt  tbe 
Veneclane  at  Cambray,  57.  Seixee  part  of  the 
Venetian  territorlee,  lb.  Confederacy  dieeolTed, 
Ibb    Tume  bit  eebemei  agaloet  Praoee,  56. 

Jarupnidaic*,  eccleilMtkeli  more  perfect  In  He 
ptan  than  the  dril  eouna  in  the  middle  agee, 
M.    dee  jL«ip. 

Jm$tiUy  an  inquiry  Into  the  admlolMratioo  of; 
under  the  feudal  policy,  S4.  8tepB  lowarda  tbe 
Improvement  of,  ae  civil  liberty  advanced,  95. 
Redrem  chiefly  pumied  by  private  waia,  lb. 
Methode  taken  to  luppreei  private  wan,  96. 
Judicial  eombaia  prohibited,  97.  Tbe  defects 
of  Judicial  proceedinga  in  the  middle  ages,  ib. 
C<mipuigaiofB,  the  nature  of  that  kind  of  evi- 
dence, ib.  Metbodi  of  trial  by  ordeal,  or  ao- 
qultul  by  Judgment  of  God,  98.  Orl^  of  the 
enpreme  independent  JuriMllciknifl  of  the  feudal 
faarone,  33.  Extent  and  bad  eflbets  of  their 
BrtvUetee.  lb.  Btepe  taken  by  mooarebe  to  re- 
duce the  baron^  oourta,  ib.  Growth  of  royal 
eourta  of  iuidce,  39.  Inqulrv  Into  the  canoo 
law,  ib.  How  improved  by  the  revival  oi  the 
Roman  law,  34.  When  the  admlniatratlon  of, 
became  a  dietinct  profeeiion,  35. 

JWtaza,  or  mpreme  Judge  of  Arragon,  hie  oflloe 
and  priviiegee,  71.  An  inquiry  by  whom  tbia 
odieer  waa  elected,  557.  Who  wav  eligible  lo 
thia  ofllce,  558.  Nature  of  tbe  ti'bunal  ap- 
pointed to  control  bla  admlnlatratlon,  ib.  In- 
aianoe  of  bla  eztenalTe  power,  556,  559. 

ICing^  bla  power  bow  clreumacrlbed  b>  Um  ba- 
rana,  under  the  feudal  ayiiem,  13.  Ky  what 
meana  the  cruaadea  tended  to  enlarge  the  regal 
authority.  18. 

JKrroii,  ita  influence  in  checking  tbe  auliana  of 
the  Ottoman  empire,  87. 

/.Md,  bow  held  at  the  eatablidnnent  of  tbe  feu- 
dal avatem,  13.    Bee  F\nidal  Syttem, 

«-— •,  the  property  of,  how  eonaiaered  by  the  an- 
cient bvlNiroua  naiiona,  507.  Allodial  poeaca 
aton  of,  explained,  ib.  Tbe  proprietora  how 
fuliiected  to  military  aervice,  507,  506.  Allo- 
dial and  beneficiary  poaacadon  dbtinguiahed, 
508.  Altodial  propMly  why  generally  con- 
verted into  feudal,  509. 

/.«t0,  when  the  study  of  it  became  a  dlatinct  em- 
ployment, 36. 

- — ,  canon,  an  inquiry  into,  33.  The  maxima 
of.  more  equit^Mie  than  tbe  civil  courta  of  tbe 
middle  agea,4b.    When  flrat  compiled,  548. 

——y  Roman,  how  it  sunk  into  oblivion,  35.  Clr- 
eumatancea  which  fevoured  the  revival  of  it, 
ib.  ^  Ita  eflecta  in  improving  the  admlnlatratlon 
of  luatlcc,  ib.    lie  rapid  progreaa  over  Europe, 

f^^whvrrows,  In  the  Scotdah  law,  explained,  583. 

IMerhtt  civil,  tbe  riae  and  piogrcaa  of,  traced,  90, 
31 .  How  fevoured  by  the  ordonnances  of  Loula 
X.  of  FVance,  and  hia  brother  Philip,  93.  The 
spirit  of,  how  excited  in  France,  SZ7.  The 
particulars  included  in  the  charters  of,  granted 
10  husbandmen,  598.  The  influence  of  the 
Christian  religion  In  extending,  599.  Tbe  se- 
▼eral  opportnnUies  of  obtaining,  533. 

MjhmeffMf  oouneH  of,'itsendeavoura  to  extinguish 
private  wan,  533. 

JMirttmrt.  cuMvadon  of.  greatly  iwtrun>enlal 
In  cIvilizinK  the  nations  of  Europe,  37.  Why 
tbe  flrat  elforts  of,  ill-directed.  38.  Tbe  good 
•flbcts  nevertbeleM  of  the  spirit  of  inquiry  ex- 
erted, 30.  How  checked  ui  ita  progicss,  ib. 
Its  Influence  on  mannera  and  government,  lb. 

litwjnt  tbe  preference  between  tbe  Musarabic 
■mlKomtoh^  how  aseerUlned  In  Spain,  5311 

Z^mbardg,  the  first  bankers  In  Europe,  555.  The 
motive  of  their  exacting  evMbdVM  iqienit,  lb. 
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X.MdMh  Ha  flooriahlag  swa  at  ttat  ttaM  of  Hewy 

II.SS7. 
Z.0I1M  le  Gros,  of  France,  his  indnceaent  lo  grant 

wlvileges  to  towns  witotai  his  own  domains,  90i 

Bee  G!fe«fC«y«. 

,  St.,  tbe  great  anention  be  nald  to  the  aA- 

ministration  of  Justice,  in  ^ipeaJs  which 

befonhlm,  545. 
—  X.  of  France,  his  ordonnaneel  in 

of  dvil  liberty.  93. 
>^-^  XI.  of  France,  his  character,  48.     His 

schemes  for  depreasing  the  nobliity,  lb.    Sown 


divisions  aoioog  them,  lb. 
ing  forces,  49.  Enlaiges  tbe  revenues  of  the 
crown,  ib.  His  address  in  overruhng  the  a»> 
sembly  of  slates,  lb.  Extends  tbe  bounds  of 
tbe  French  monarchy,  ib.  Tbe  activity  of  his 
external  operations,  50.  Hli  treacherous  base- 
ness towards  the  heiress  of  Burgundy,  51, 511, 
The  eflfecta  of  his  conduct,  59. 

XII.,  bis  hesitation  In  carrying  on  wv 

against  the  pope,  63,  nUt,    Asserts  his  rl^t  to 
>f  Ml 


tbe  duiehy  of  Milan, 
SIbrxa  in  prison,  07 


and  retains  Ludovieo 


Manfredj  bis  struggles  for  tbe  crown  of  Naples,  OSi 
Mamkindf  the  most  calamitous  period  in  tbe  m»- 

tory  of,  pointed  out,  10, 11. 
•VaaiMrs,  the  bartMrity  of,  under  the  feudal  eaia<. 
bllshments,  after  tbe  overthrow  of  the  Roman 
empire,  14.    When  they  b^an  to  Improve,  IS 
Eflects  of  the  crusades  on,  17, 18.    How  Im- 

Eoved  by  the  enfranchisement  of  cities,  99. 
ow  Improved  by  the  erection  of  royal  coarta 
of  Justice,  in  opposition  to  tbe  barons'  courts, 
33.  Eflects  of  the  revival  of  tbe  Roman  law 
on,  35.  Tbe  beneflcial  tendency  of  the  spirit 
of  cMvidry  on,  37.  How  influenced  by  the 
progress  of  science,  ib.  How  polished  by  the 
revival  of  commerce,  41. 

Jlf«««siissieii,  particulare  Included  in  the  charters 
of,  granted  to  husbandmen  or  slaves,  598.  The 
form  of,  599. 

MaxinuUati,  archduke  of  Austria,  married  to 
Mary,  heiress  of  Burgundy,  59.  The  influenca 
of  this  match  on  the  stale  of  Europe,  ib. 

t  emperor,  bistitutes  the  bnperltl 
chamber,  83.    Reforms  the  Aulic  council,  ib. 

MmUeiy  Cosmo  di.  the  first  of  the  name,  the  In* 
fluence  he  acquired  in  Florence,  64. 

MUany  the  state  of  the  dutchy  of,  at  the  oom< 
mencement  of  the  sixteenth  century,  66.  Rlsa 
and  progrem  of  tbe  diaputea  concerning  the 
aueccaaion  to,  Ib. 

Jlfta^,  the  human,  a  view  of,  under  tbe  htat  est«- 
bliahment  of  the  feudal  poliey  in  Euraoe,  14^ 
The  era  of  ita  ultimate  depreaaion,  and  oodk 
mencement  of  ita  improvement,  15.  The  pio- 
peaa  of  Its  opoiations,  before  the  ftill  exertion 
of  it,  38,  39. 

Mitusterialety  a  class  of  the  OMatl,  or  volnnlaiy 
Steves,  tbe  pious  motives  of  the  obligationsth  .t 
entered  Into,  530. 

.Xfo0r«,  make  a  conquest  of  Spain,  68.  By  what 
means  weakened  during  toeir  establisbracni 
there,  ib.  Remarkson  their  conduct  in  Spain,  69. 

Munteipal  privileges,  how  obtained  by  the  citloB 
of  Italy,  590.  Seoired  to  them  hv  Dm  treaty 
of  Constance,  539.  The  feTourtie  state  of, 
under  the  Roman  government,  535. 

JVaiplcs,  a  view  of  tbe  const! tution  of  that  ktav* 
dom  at  the  commencement  of  the  rixteeiith 
eenturr,  64.  The  turbulent,  unsettled  state  of 
that  kingdom,  65.  State  of  the  dlqmtes  con- 
eernlng  the  snctcsslon  of  the  crown  of,  ib. 
Tbe  pretenalona  of  the  French  and  SpuiMi 
monarehs  to  the  crown  of,  ib. 

Jfrnrbonme^  community  of.  DraamMe  to  tbe  writ 
of  summons  of  PbtHp  tiie  Long  ti^  537, 39B. 

Jfmvigmium,  proof  of  the  Imperfect  si^te  of, 
donng  the  middle  ages,  556. 
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Miktrimul§j  vlgoroqs  pnwecutton  of  tbe  maau- 

fkctum  or  hemp  and  flax  tticre,  on  the  ravival 

of  eonmiarce  in  fiurope,  41. 
•Abrmaiu,  why  m>  f«w  uacei  of  their  luafes  aad 

language  to  he  found  in  Eni^iand,  incompaitoon 

with  iboea  of  the  Baiona,  501. 

Obtati,  or  vofuntary  ilaveB,  the  claaiaa  of,  apedt 

Jled»530. 
Ordeaif  method!  of  trial  by.  during  the  middle 

afes,98.    The  InAuenoe  or  •upanMitlon  in  dio- 

tatiiu  thaM  means,  ib. 
Otto,  Ffiaingenala.  hiB  account  of  the  itate  of 

Italy  under  Frederic  I.,  531. 
OtUauM  em^re,  the  origin  and  despotic  nature 

of,  66.    Becomea  IbrmidaMe  to  the  Chrlatian 

powers,  88* 

Pafoef.    See  Poptdan. 

Papert  when  Arst  made  of  the  present  materials, 
516. 

Parity  an  inquiry  Into  the  pre-eminent  Jurisdiction 
uf  its  parliament  over  the  olner  parliaments  of 
France,  79.  Its  origin  traced,  570.  The  royal 
edicts  registered  by.  before  admitted  to  be  laws, 
571. 

ParliamantSf  or  legislative  assemblies,  bow  form 
ed  undor  the  feudal  policy,  ^    How  altered 
by  the  progress  of  civil  liberty,  lb. 

P<«p<«,  their  wretclied  servile  state  under  the 
ftudal  system,  13.  33.  Released  from  their 
slavish  state  by  the  enfranchisement  of  cities, 
SB.  How  thev  obtained  a  repreaentaiion  In 
n^ional  counciis,  ib.  Those  who  lived  in  the 
oouiilry  and  cultivated  the  ground,  an  inquiry 
Into  their  condition  under  the  feudal  pohcy ,  5U. 

PerM«,  murder  in,  how  punished  there,  543. 

P§ter  the  Hermit,  excites  the  European  princes 
to  undertake  the  Holy  War,  10. 

IV.  king  of  Arragoo,  defeats  the  leaders 

of  the  Arragooese  union,  and  destroys  the  pri- 
vilege of  these  associations,  5G0. 

Philip  the  Long,  preamble  to  his  writ  of  summons 
tn  the  community  of  Narbonne,  537, 5M. 

PAihMopi^j  cultivated  by  the  Arabians,  when 
kMi  in  Europe.  550, 551.  Its  progress  Aom  them 
into  Europe,  551. 

Pilgrimaget  to  the  Holy  Land,  when  first  un- 
dertaken, 16.  See  Cruaadet  and  PeUr  Uu 
Hermit. 

PIocsiUm,  council  of,  the  Holy  War  resolved  on 
IV,  16.    See  PtUr  the  HermU  and  Orutadu. 

Fbradsr,  how  divided  among  the  ancient  northern 
nations,  13.  Illustrated  in  an  anecdote  of  Ckn 
vis,  j07. 

P9ped»m^  the  highest  dignity  in  Europe  at  the 
comrooncemont  of  the  sixteenth  century,  50. 
Origin  and  progress  of  the  papal  power,  ib. 
The  territories  of  the  popes  unisqual  to  the  sup- 
port of  their  spiritual  Jurisdiction,  60.  Their 
authority  in  their  own  tert-iiories  extremely 
limited,  lb.  The  cheek  they  received  firom  the 
Roman  barons,  ib.  Nicholas  Rienzo  attempts 
to  establish  a  democratical  oovernment  In 
Rome,  and  to  destroy  the  papal  Jurisdiction,  61. 
The  papal  authority  considerably  strengthened 
by  the  popes  Alexander  VI.  and  Julius  IL,  lb. 
See  JiiUua  II.  The  permaomt  nature  of  ee- 
desiaaUcal  dominion,  ib.  The  civil  adminlH 
tra^on  of,  not  uniform  or  consistent,  lb.  Rome 
the  school  of  political  intrigue  during  the  slx- 
Uienth  century,  03.  The  advantages  derived 
ftom  the  union  of  spiritual  and  temporal  au- 
thority, Ib.  A  view  of  the  contests  between 
the  popes  and  the  emperors  of  Geimanv,  8L 

Ptpidaumiett  of  the  ancient  northern  nations,  an 
Inquiry  into,  8. 

PritevMy  extract  from  his  account  of  the  Roman 
embaesy  to  AtlUa  king  of  the  Huns,  500. 

Pr^fanu,  his  account  of  the  cruel  devastations 
maaebv  the  irmpUon  of  the  northern  nations, 
5Q1|  5Q8> 


Propmtt^  the  pwisihin  U,  how  fscand  hf  Ot 

French  cliarien  of  communities,  S33. 
FraoMUtm,  in  the  Venetian  policy,  their  office,  83. 


ReUfioMf  bowooRupied  by  the  northern : 
established  in  Europe  under  the  feudal  potiejr, 
14.  Its  influence  in  freeing  mankind  from  the 
feudal  servitudat  539. 

lUpUdfiMg,  the  right  of,  in  the  law  of  Scotland, 
explained,  544. 

J2«i»r«««A,  words  of,  the  ancient  Swedish  law  of 
satisfhclion  for,  538. 

Reon»e»t  royal,  very  small  undei  the  leiidal  po> 
iicy,  43.    By  what  means  increased,  56i. 

JZJbiiM,  origin  and  intention  of  the  league  of,  537. 

KisKM,  Nicholas,  eiideavoun  to  rescue  Rome 
from  the  papal  autliority,  and  esublish  a  deafk' 
cratical  form  of  government  tliere,  61. 

Robbers^  the  anathema  pronounced  against  them 
during  the  middle  ages,  554. 

Rodulpk  of  Hapsburgh,  how  be  aftalnad  eieclioB 
to  the  empire  of  Germany,  83. 

/Zmioju,  an  inquiry  into  those  advantages  which 
enabled  them  to  conquer  the  rest  of  curope,  7. 
The  Improvcmentt  they  communicated  in  re- 
turn for  their  conquests,  ib.  The  disad  vantagea 
the  provinces  laboured  under,  from  their  do- 
minion, ib.  Their  empire  overturned  by  the 
irruption  of  itie  barbarous  nations,  8L  The 
concurrent  causes  of  their  ruin,  9.  A  oompar 
risen  drawn  between  them  and  the  noctheni 
nations,  10.  All  the  civil  ats  establiabed  by 
them  obliterated,  ib.  The  monuments  of  their 
arts  industriously  destroyed  by  their  barfaaraua 
Invaders,  38. 

Rtmcj  popal.    See  Popedom. 

R»pai  truce,  an  account  oC  534. 

Salie  laws,  the  manner  in  which  they  wen  ex- 
acted, 565. 
Saxons,  why  so  many  traces  of  their  laws,  lan- 

Suage,  and  customs  to  be  found  in  EnglaiMl, 
01.    Inquiry  into  their  laws  for  putting  an 
end  to  private  wars,  535,  530 

Sdenes^  the  revival  and  progress  of,  how  ftr  In- 
strumental in  civilizing  the  nations  of  Eun^ie, 
37.  A  summary  view  of  tlie  revival  and  pn»- 
greas  of,  in  Europe,  55b. 

SfartOy  Francis,  the  foundation  of  his  pretensionB 
to  the  dutchy  of  Milan,  67.  Is  murdered  by 
his  uncle  Ludovlco,  ib. 

,  Ludovico,  his  private  views  In  engagiiv 

Charles  VIII.  of  France  to  Invade  Italy,  53. 
See  OkarUa  VIII.  Murders  his  nephew  Fna- 
cis,  and  seizes  Milan,  67.  Is  stripped  of  his 
dominions  by  Louis  XII.  of  Franca,  and  diet 
in  prison,  ib. 

Skipwrukt,  the  right  lords  of  manoca  claim  I0| 
whence  derived,  553. 

Silkt  the  rarity  of,  and  the  hirii  price  it  bore  In 
ancient  Rome,  remarked,  554.  The  breeding 
of  silk- worms,  when  introduced  Into  Greece,  lb. 

SiojMs,  ietten  of,  in  the  law  of  SooHand,  wbM. 
543. 

8iaoe«t  nnder  tlio  feudal  policy,  their  wretched 
state,  513,  513.  Obiati,  or  votantaiy  riaveai 
the  several  classes  of,  530. 

Stfctetar,  civil,  the  rude  state  of,  nnder  the  feodal 
establishments  after  Uie  downftd  of  the  Roobsb 
empire,  14.  The  inflnence  of  the  crusades  on, 
17.  How  improved  by  the  estabttsbment  er 
municipal  communitiea,  19.  The  eflfeca  the 
enfranchisements  of  the  people  had  on,  83 
Private  wars,  how  destructive  lo,  34.  Ttaae 
intestine  hostilities,  how  suppressed,  96.  Hie 
administration  of  Justice  improved  by  the  pro- 
hibition of  judicial  combats,  87.  Tbe  growth 
of  royal  courts  of  Justice,  in  opposirion  to  the 
barons'  cotfrts,  33.  How  advanced  by  the  re> 
vival  of  tlw  Roman  law.  35.  Tlw  eflecta  of 
the  spirit  of  chivalry  in  Improving,  36.  Th» 
revival  of  commerce  and  Its  inAaeBees,  39i. 
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M^M,  nllan,  hif  character,  88. 

t^MMf  a  miuunary  view  of  its  ntuaUon,  at  the 
commeiiccaMDi  of  tbe  llftMnUi  centuiy,  4S. 
Tin  power  of  tbe  crown  of,  bow  extended  by 
Peidinand,  90.  Nadonal  infkntry  eelabtfahed 
ia,5S.  ]eeoiiqaeredbytheVaiidali,aDdaAer 
by  tbe  Mooia,  68.  Tbe  empire  of  tbe  Moore 
In,  bow  weakened,  lb.  Elee  of  tbe  klnfrtome 
or  Ceaiile  and  Arrafon,  lb.  Their  union  Into 
Uto  Spaniab  monarctav.  00.  Tbe  ancient  eua- 
lome  itiH  retained  amiart  all  Its  revolationi,  ib. 
PecuJlaritiee  hi  ita  cooetiiuiion  and  lawe  re- 
maifced,  lb.  Bee  Arr^gon  and  CattiU.  Va- 
lioui  catiaei  which  coniributed  to  limit  tbe 
legal  power  in,  73.  The  citiee  of  bow  they 
attakied  their  consideration  and  power,  74. 
Tbe  eebemes  of  Ferdinand  and  liabeUa,  to 
exalt  the  rq^  power,  lb.  The  nand  mailer- 
•hlpe  of  the  three  ordere  annexed  to  the  crown, 
"ii.  The  aanciatlon  of  tbe  Nolf  BntAerk^^d^ 
on  what  oecaeioo  formed,  76.  Tbe  tendency 
of  this  aaNciation  to  abridge  the  territoiial 
Joriedlctloae  of  tbe  barons,  ib.  Tbe  cruel  de- 
▼Bstations  made  by  the  Vandab  in  tbe  inyaaion 
of  that  province,  501.  When  the  citiee  of.  ac- 
quired municipal  privHeges,  5tl7.  Tbe  long 
eontlnuance  or  the  practice  of  private  wars 
there,  596.  The  total  annual  revenue  of  tlie 
nobility,  in  tbe  time  of  Charlee  V.,  56&  An 
inquiry  into  tbe  orl^  of  commnnittes  or  ftee 
cities  in.  ib. 

tt  JagOj  toe  military  order  of,  wbtn  and  on  what 
occasion  instituted,  563. 

Standing  armies.    Bee  Atmia. 

StaUM  general  of  France,  causes  whleb  rendered 
tlieir  autliority  imperfect,  76.  When  they  lost 
their  legistatire  authority,  77.  When  first  as- 
sembled, 570.  Tbe  fonn  of  proceeding  in 
I  hem,  ib. 

Stephen^  earl  of  Ctaartres  and  Blois,  Ids  account 
of  the  progress  of  tbe  Crusadera,  518. 

SUernhook,  his  account  of  the  ancient  Bwedlili 
law  of  satlsibction  for  words  of  reproach, 
538. 

Siranfen.  In  what  light  coorfdered,  and  how 
treated  during  the  middle  ages,  and  under  tbe 
feudal  policy,  553. 

Swar  canes,  when  flnt  brought  fVom  Asia  into 
Europe,  and  thence  carried  to  America,  SM, 
555 

ffniCaiWjTurklah,  their  despode  power,  86.  How 
nevertheless  limited,  87. 

SmnertUtion,  Its  influence  in  tlie  legal  prooeedln|p 
auring  the  middle  aaes,  87. 

8wi*Sy  Uie  superior  discipline  of  Iheir  troops,  In 
I  he  fifteenth  centurv,  55.  Teach  other  nations 
the  advantages  of  urantry  over  cavalry,  lb. 

TteihUj  his  account  of  the  ancient  Germans 
compared  with  that  of  Ciesar,  5M. 

TVawM,  feudal,  the  origin  of,  13.  See  Andol 
Sjfstem  and  IJtnd. 

T^Uology.  scholanUc,  the  flnt  Utenrypunnila  at 
tbe  revival  of  learning  la  Europe,  3o. 

TVmm  of  God,  an  account  of,  S3i 

Tirkef^  origin  of  its  fovenuMDt.  86.   Tha  4»^-.. 


Bpoilc  g«:iius  of  this  government,  lb    No  he- 
reditary nobility  in,  577.    The  authority  of  tba 
sultans,  how  checkied,  87.    Origin  of  tne  Jaoh 
zariss,  ibb    Becomes  fomldable  to  tbe  Cbria 
tiaa  princes,  88. 

XMom  of  the  Amgoneaa  BoUes  to  control  tU 
undue  exerelae  of  regal  power,  explained,  55A 
This  privilege  abrogated  by  Peter  IV..  560. 

Univertitieo,  tbe  flist  establishment  of,  in  Bo. 
rope,  561. 

VamdtkLt,  iwHt  erud  devastatkms  In  tbe  Invaakm 
of  Spain,  501.  Tbe  havoc  made  by  them  in 
Africa,  501,  508.    See  OoUu. 

FuttUoj  under  the  ftudal  system,  a  view  of  their 
slavish  condition,  13. 93.  How  they  obuined 
enfranchisement,  83.  How  anciently  distin- 
guished from  freemen^  507— 518.  Their  wretch- 
ed state  under  their  feudal  masters,  518,  513. 

F«»»e«,  the  long  duration  of  its  civil  constitution, 
and  its  flourishing  slate  at  the  time  of  the  league 
of  Cambrey,  56, 57.  Its  posssssions  dismem- 
bered by  the  confederates,  57.  Dissolves  the 
confederacy,  lb.  Its  rise  and  progress,  63, 
Defects  bi  lis  constitution,  ib.  Toe  excellency 
of  Ifii  naval  Institutions,  64.   Its  extensive  com- 

rUeontl,  rise  of  the  femDy  of,  in  Milan,  06. 

WoTf  a  comparison  between  tbe  manner  of  car* 
iring  on,  by  barbarous  and  by  civillxed  na- 
tions, 10.  Howrendered  feeble  in  its  operations 
by  the  feudal  policy,  13.  The  proMssion  of 
arms  the  most  nonourable  In  uncivilised  na- 
tions, 35.  Tbe  rise  of  standing  armies  traced, 
46.  By  what  means  sundlng  forces  became 
teneral,  54.  The  superioriiy  of  infentry  in, 
now  taught,  55. 

Waroj  private,  for  the  redressing  penonal  hijn- 
ries,  under  tbe  feudal  policy,  an  inquiry  into, 
95.  Methods  taken  to  abolish  this  hostile  prac- 
tice, 96.  Judicial  combat  prohibited,  97.  In- 
c»iliy  into  the  sourcee  of  these  customs,  531. 
Who  entitled  to  the  privileges  of  exerelslng,  ib. 
On  what  occasions  undertuen,  531, 538.  Who 
Included,  or  bound  to  entage  in  these  disputes, 
S39.  Who  excluded  from  undertakhig,  lb. 
The  cruel  manner  of  proaecutfaig  them,  lb.  A 
chronological  account  of  the  expedients  made 
use  of  to  suppress  them,  533.  lYnes  of  Ood, 
an  account  or,  Brotherhood  of  Ood,  an  account 
of  534.  Rofal  Tnuo^  what,  Ib.  Baxon  laws 
of  En|dand  lor  putting  an  end  to  them,  535, 536. 
The  obetinate  attachment  of  the  Spaniards  to 
this  practice.  536.  The  calandiies  occaakmed 
in  Germany  by,  537. 

ITalfA,  andoit,  strangen  kfilad  wttb  fanponiiy 
by  them,  553. 

nrtUo,  widow  of  duke  Hugo,  extract  ftom  her 
charter  of  manumlsskm,  Ranted  to  Clerisa, 
one  of  her  slavea.  589. 

fFSUrmmMy  archbisnop  of  Tyre,  Ms  aeeoont  ef 
Constantinople,  5B0. 

maikindmt,  abbot,  hli  testimony  In  Ibfov  sT 
the  Judicial  combat,  54a 
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ABSOL  UTiOIf,  the  fonn  of  thax  wed  bj  taOm 
Tend  in  GeraMay,  ]9tt,  wU. 

JdvriH,  ibe  (ketkm  of,  aMiala  Um  hnporial jeMnl 
Ootoana  io  Uie  radnctioa  of  Genoa,  1ST, 

Mrimii^  of  Utredit,  made  preceptor  to  Gbarlee  V. 
under  WUttam  de  Croy.  lord  of  Cbiavree,  96. 
Hie  cliaracter,  ib.  Bent  bjr  Cbariee  wlcb  powar 
10  aanumo  tbe  lagency  of  Castile  on  ibe  deatb 
of  bifl  gnndthliier,  lOL  His  claim  admitted 
iqr  caidfiial  XlmeafCA,  and  eieeoted  in  ooi^luno- 
tfam,  ib.  Autboriaed  by  Cbariee  to  bold  tbe 
Cwtea  of  Valenciaf  whicb  refuaea  to  nmomble 
before  bim,  U8.  Made  viceroy  of  CaaiUe  on 
tbe  departure  of  Cbariee  for  Germany,  110. 
file  aieoiton  ramoniirated  againet  by  tlie  Caetl- 
liana,  Ib.  li  cboaeo  pqpe,  156.  Eetroepect  of 
hie  conduct  In  Spain  duriM  tbe  abaenoe  of 
Cbariee,  161.  Sendi  RonquOlo  to  reduce  tbe 
Be^Dviana,  wbo  repulie  Um.  lb.  Sends  Fon- 
aeca  to  besiege  tbe  city,  wbo  la  repuieed  by  the 
Inbabiianis  of  Medina  del  Campoi  ib.  Apolo- 
#iaee  for  Foaseca's  condua  to  tne  people,  168. 
Recalls  Fooseca,  and  dismlnea  bis  tioops,  ib. 
ills  autboritv  dwclaimed  by  tbe  boly  Junta,  163. 
I>eprlired  of  power  by  tbem,  164.  His  iU  re- 
ception on  his  arriv^al  at  Rome  on  being  choeen 
to  the  papacy,  174«  Resttwes  tbe  tefritories 
acoulred  by  his  (wedeceseor,  175.  Laboiin  to 
jinite  tbe  contending  powen  of  Europe,  ib. 
PubUshea  a  bull  for  a  three  ycais'  truce  among 
tbem,  ib.  Accedes  to  the  league  against  the 
French  king,  lb.  His  death,  179  Tbo  senti- 
nents  and  behaviour  of  the  people  on  that  oe- 
«asion,ib.  A  retrospect  of  his  conduct  towards 
tbe  reformers,  183.  His  brief  to  tbe  diet  of 
Nu/emberg,  ib.  Receives  a  list  of  grievances 
liromthedtet,184.  Hn  conduct  to  the  reformers, 
bow  esteemed  at  Room,  185. 

4/Hca,  the  Spanish  troops  sent  by  cardinal 
Ximenea  agabMt  Barbarossa,  defeated  there, 
105. 

JUgyM  Mnrles,  Interview  between  tbe  emperor 
Charles  and  Francis  there,  374. 

Aw-l^CkAfMiU,  the  emperor  Charles  crowned 
there,  IM.  Ferdinand  his  brother  crowned 
king  of  the  Romans  there,  838. 

JHtrtany  Don  Ferdinand,  Francis  L  of  France, 
taken  primner  at  the  battle  of  Pavia,  committed 
to  his  custody,  193.  Conducts  Francis  to  Spain, 
197.  Dellveri  up  Francis  in  pursuance  of  the 
treaty  of  Madrid,  804.  Is  sent  ambassador  to 
Francis  to  require  the  fulfilment  of  his  treaty, 
810.  Pope  CImnent  VII.,  taken  prisoner  by  the 
tmpcrlatisis,  is  committed  to  bis  custody.  818. 

Mbany^  John  Stuart^  duke  of,  commands  tlie 
French  army  sent  by  Francis  1.  to  Invade  Na- 
ples, 190. 

«fftt«rt,  of  Brandenburg,  grand  master  of  the 
Teutonic  order,  becomes  a  convert  to  the  doc- 
trines of  Luther,  808.  Obtains  of  Slgtamund 
king  of  Poland  tbo  investiture  of  Pniala, 
erected  into  a  dutohv,  ib.  Put  under  the  ban 
of  the  empbe,  ib.  His  (bmlly  fixed  in  tbe  in- 
heritance of  Prussia,  Ib.  Commands  a  body 
of  troops  in  behalf  of  Maurice  of  Saxony,  but 
tndcavoun  to  assert  an  indepondanqrt  410. 


Defoata  and  lakn  the  dnke  d*  Amnate  priaour, 
and  Joins  the  emperor  at  Mats,  419.  la  coo- 
damned  by  the  Imperial  f.hamher  for  Ms  da- 
nands  on  tbe  biabops  of  Bambeig  and  IVnrt>* 
buif,  483.  A  league  formed  agataMt  him,  4M. 
la  defeated  by  Maorlce,  lb.  Is  again  dcfoaied 
bvHenryof  Branawick,485.  laddvesoutor 
GenMBy,anddleainexlle.lb.  Hiatcrdioriss 
nahved  to  hi*  collateral  bAia,  ib. 

wflttsrt,  elector  of  Meats,  tbe  publkation  of  Id- 
dulgeneas  In  Oeramny  eomautted  to  taim,  ISS. 

^Isxandsr  VI.  pope,  remarks  on  the  pontffieaia 
of,  136. 

.^iMMdsrdlMedid.   BeeJtfWieri 

Algi«rtf  bow  It  was  seized  by  BariMrosaa,  8SS^ 
893.  Is  aelaad  by  tbe  brother  of  the  sam* 
name,  on  the  death  of  the  fonaier,  853.  Is 
taken  under  tbe  pratectkm  of  tbe  Forte,  IK 
la  governed  ^Uascen  Aga  In  tbe  absence  of 
Barbaroasa,  808.  Is  bealMed  by  tbe  emperor 
Cbariee  V..  809,  300.  Cbailea  foned  to  re- 
embark  by  bad  weather,  308. 

Alratckidf  brother  of  Muley-Raacen  king  of  Tb- 
nis,  soUclta  the  protection  of  Bartaarosui  against 
him,  854.  His  treacberoai  treatment  by  Bar- 
baroBSBfib. 

Akt^  duke  <Mr,  adheres  to  Ferdinand  of  ArragoOf 
in  Ms  dispute  with  the  archduke  PhUip  oon- 
eeming  the  regency  of  Castile,  03.  Faroes  the 
danphln  to  abandon  tbe  siege  <^  Perpignan, 
305.  Presides  at  the  couri-aaartial  which  con- 
demns tbe  elector  of  Saxony  to  death,  364. 
Detains  the  landgrave  prisoner  by  tbe  emperor's 
order,  368.  Commands  under  the  emperor  the 
wmy  destined  against  France,  419.     Is  ap- 

E>inted  conunan&i^In-chiof  in  Piedmont,  440l 
nten  the  ecclesiastical  territories  andseiaeB 
the  Campagna  Roraana,  461.  Concludes  a 
truce  with  the  pope,  463.  Negotiates  a  peaes 
between  Philip  and  tbe  pope,  with  cafdinni 
Caraffa,  478.  Goes  to  Rome  to  ask  pardon  of 
tlie  pope  for  bbi  hostilities,  ib.  Is  sent  to  Paris 
in  tbe  name  of  Philip  to  enouse  tbe  princeas 
Elizabeth,  488. 

AmcrtUtrf^  a  nobleman  of  Holland,  easoclated 
by  Charles  V.  with  cardinal  Ximcnea,  in  Uw 
regency  of  Castile,  104. 

AnabaptistBf  tbe  origin  of  that  sect  deduced,  846. 
Their  principal  tenois,  ib.  Their  settlement  at 
Munstsr,  il».  Character  of  their  principal 
leaders,  ib.  Thev  seize  the  city  of  Munster, 
ib.  They  establish  a  new  fonn  of  povemanem 
there,  Ib.  Choose  Boccold  king,  847.  Their 
licentious  practices,  847, 84a  A  eonfoderacy 
of  the  German  princes  formed  acatnst  them* 
849.  Are  bkickaded  m  Munster  by  the  bishop, 
Ib.  The  city  taken,  and  great  slaughter  made 
of  tbem,  ib.  Their  king  put  to  death.  8S0» 
Character  of  tbe  sect  since  that  period,  ib. 
See  Mattkiat  and  BoceM. 

dn^iana,  his  authority  cited  In  proof  of  the  ex* 
tortiooB  of  the  Flemlab  ministers  of  Chartes 
v.,  109. 

AnkaU^  prinoe  of,  avows  the  oohikms  of  Martin 
Luther,  183. 

Awnatti  to  tbe  court  of  Rome,  what,  14L 
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duil  rtimliTWi  n.  The  Cortfli  tttf 
MfM  the  aielMliikePbUip*!  ikto  to  the  crown. 
W.  ABcieBteiuDhr  between  thiekinfdon  end 
CeHUe,  91.  Nevane  eiUad  to  thk  crown  hy 
the  arte  of  FcnUnend,  mr.  ArrlTelofCherlee 
V»,  109.  The  CkNTtee  not  ettowed  to  aaoDble 
in  hie  nnine,  ilO.  The  reftectonr  behnvloar 
of  the  Amioniene,  ib.  Th^  idTuae  raitltu- 
tloQ  of  tbeUngdoBior  NeTerre,  ih.  Don  John 
Laautia  appointed  lefent,  on  the  departiue  or 
Cbariei  for  Gennany ,  Il9.  Who  compoaee  the 
dittafbaneee  there,  173.  The  noderaiion  of 
Cbarlei  towaida  the  Inaoifenta  on  hie  anrlval 
inSp•fa^l74.    See^ota. 

interview  Miween  Franda  L  and 


Henry  VIII.  of  Enfland.  193. 

Astmrima,  Chariea,  aoa  or  Philip  and  Joanna, 
acknowledged  prince  of,  by  the  Cortea  of  Cae- 
tUe,05. 

Jhirtkurf^  a  diet  eaOed  there  by  Charles  V.,  S38. 
Hk  pubUc  entry  into  that  city,  Ib.  The  con- 
feaakNi  of  faith  named  ftom  thla  dty,  drawn 
up  by  Melancibon,  S37.  Kerolote  behaviour 
of  the  proteetant  prtnoea  at,  ib.  In  form  of 
fovemment  Tloteatly  altered,  and  re.ndcrBd 
aubmlartve  to  tlw  emperor,  371.  The  diet  again 
aewmblBd  there,  379.  la  intimidated  by  bdng 
sorrounded  liy  the  emperor's  Spanish  Inxna, 
ib.  The  emperor  re-esiabHshes  the  Romub 
worship  in  the  churches  of,  ib.  The  diet,  by 
tt»  emperor's  order,  petitions  tlie  pope  for  the 
return  of  the  council  to  Trent,  375.  A  system 
of  tlieology  laid  before  the  diet  bv  the  emperor, 
377.  The  arehUshop  of  Mentz  declares,  with- 
out authority,  tlie  dm*B  acceptance  of  it,  ib. 
The  diet  re-assembled  there,  385.  The  diet 
takes  part  with  the  emperor  aninst  the  dnr  of 
Magdeburg,  386.  la  smed  by  Maurice  of  ma- 
ony,  405.  AniMher  diet  al,  openod  by  Fenli-< 
nand,  443.  Cardinal  Morond  attends  the  diet 
as  iIm  pope's  nuncio,  Ib.  Morond  departs  on 
the  pope's  death,  444.  Becem  of  the  diet  on 
the  subject  of  reUglon,  445.  Remarks  on  this 
recess,  447. 

drUa.  a  convention  of  tlie  maleeontenta  In  Spain 
lield  tliere,  108.  A  confoderaey,  termed  the 
bolv  Jonta,  formed  there,  163.  Which  dis- 
dainiB  the  autliori^  of  Adrian,  lb.  The  holy 
Jonta  removed  to  TordesUlas,  ib.    See  Jmmta. 

iuttria.  by  what  means  tiie  house  of,  became  m 
formid^le  tn  Germany.  819.  The  extraordi- 
nary acquisitions  of  the  noose  of,  fai  the  pemon 
of  the  emperor  Charles  V.,  489, 490. 

Barbanasa^  Horue,  his  xtse  to  the  Icln^om  of 
Alglen  and  Tunis,  105.  Defeats  the  Spanish 
troops  sent  against  him  by  cardinal  Ximenes, 
ib.  Hie  parentage.  998.  Commences  pirate 
with  his  Mother  Hayradtn,  ib.  How  lie  ac- 
qulrsd  noasesslon  or  Algiers,  ib.  Infosu  tlie 
coast  of  Spain,  853.  Is  reduced  and  UUed  by 
Comares  the  Spanish  governor  of  Oran,  ib. 

'  ■  ,Hayradin,  brother  to  the  ibrmer  of 

the  sanre  name,  takes  pomession  of  Algiers  on 


liii  brother's  death,  SIS.  Puts  hla  domlniona 
under  the  protection  of  the  Grand  Slgnior,  lb. 
Obtaina  the  command  of  tlw  Turkish  fleet,  ib. 
His  treacherous  treatment  of  AhascMd,  bro- 
ther to  the  king  of  Tunis.  SS4.  Seises 'Tunis, 
lb.  JBztends  bis  depredatwns  by  sea,  lb.  Pro- 
pores  to  resist  the  emperor's  armament  against 
hha,  955.  Goletta  and  Us  fleet  taken,  850. 
li  defeated  by  Charles,  lb.  Tunis  uken,  9V7. 
Makes  a  descent  on  Ita^,  309.  Buns  Khegglo, 
ib.  Besieges  Nice  tn  oonjoncdon  with  the 
French,  but  is  forced  to  letfre,  lb.  Isdlsmissed 
by  Francis,  314. 
Bariery,  a  summafy  Tiew  of  ttn  revelation  of, 
VBl  Its  division  into  Independant  kingdoms, 
ft.  Biae  of  the  piiatioa]  states,  ib.  BeeBor- 
9ev»««s. 


Bnresleaa.  the  mbUeentry  of  the  emperor  Chaiiea 
V.  into  that  city  as  Its  count,  933.  Thetreatles 
of  Charles  with  ths  Italian  statea  pubiWied 
there,  834. 

Beyer^  chevalier,  feds  character,  151.  Hla  gal- 
lant defence  of  Meiisn,  besieged  by  the  Impe- 
rialists, lb.  Obliges  them  to  raise  tiiesisge,U». 
His  noble  behaviour  at  his  deail^  181.  Uto 
respectful  f^meral,  188. 

JMUmift  M.,  his  erroneous  aceount  of  the  educA^ 
tlon  of  Chaites  V.  comcied,  06,  ««cs.  Hla 
aceount  of  the  disaatrous  retreat  of  the  empe- 
ror Cliarlea  V.  firom  his  inTaaion  of  Provence, 
909. 

B»M«,  a  traaalation  of,  undertaken  by  Martin 
Luther,  and  its  efiects  in  opening  tlie  eyes.of 
the  people,  168. 

BtMce,  battle  of,  between  Cotonna  and  maieachBl 
Lautrec,  157. 

Btcold^  or  Beukeli,  John,  a  journeyman  tailor, 
becomes  a  leader  of  the  anabaplista  at  Munster, 
SM.  Succeeds  Matthias  In  the  directton  of 
iheh"  affairs,  947.  His  enthusiastic  extrava- 
ganoca,ib.  Is  chosen  king,  348.  Marries  four- 
teen wives,  ib.  Beheads  one  of  them,  949.  Is 
Bt  to  a  crael  death  at  the  taking  of  Munater, 
).    See  A*aku9tiMia, 

Boktmiot  the  archduke  Ferdinand  chosen  king 
ofj  819.  Ferdinand  encroaches  on  the  llbeitiw 
of  the  Bohemians,  371.  The  Befoimation  In^ 
trodnced  by  Jolm  Hum  and  Jerome  of  Praguef 
ib.    Baise  an  army  to  no  purpose,  ib. 

BoUgnt^  an  interview  between  the  emperor 
Charles  V.  and  pope  OSement  VH.  there.  933L 
Another  meeting  between  them  there,  841. 

BemnesC.  admiial  of  France,  unolnted  to  com* 
mend  the  Invasion  of  Milan,  j78.  His  charac- 
ter, ib.  Enables  Gohmna  to  defond  the  city  of 
Milan  by  his  imprudent  delayjl78, 179.  Forced 
to  abandon  the  Milanese,  Inl.  Is  wounded, 
and  his  annv  defoated  by  the  fanpetlalists,  Ib. 
Sthnulates  Frands  to  an  invasion  of  the  Mi'  , 
lanese,lH8.  Advise  Francis  to  bedege  Pavia, 
180.  Advises  hfan  to  giiw  battle  to  Bourbon, 
wlw  advanced  to  the  relief  of  Pavia,  101.  la 
killed  at  the  batUe  of  Pavia,  198. 

BeviOMi,  Robert  de  la  March,  lord  of,  dedares 
war  against  the  emperor  Cbarlea,  at  the  Insti- 
gation  of  Francis,  150.  Is  ordered  by  Francis 
to  disband  his  troops,  151.  Hii  tenitories  re^ 
doced  by  the  emperor,  ib. 

B9uUgtut.  besiecMl  by  Henry  Vni.  of  England, 
317.    Taken,  980. 

Bcwrben^  Charles,  duke  of,  Ms  eharactor,  170. 
Tlw  causes  of  his  discontent  with  Francis  I.^ 
ib.  Hla  ducbem  dies,  ib.  Selects  the  advances 
of  Louise  the  king's  mother,  177.  His  ostato 
asqueatored  by  her  intrigues,  ib.  Negotiates 
secretly  vrith  the  emperor,  ib.  Is  induded  hi 
a  treaty  between  the  emperor  and  Henry  VIII. 
of  England,  lb.  blazed  Ivy  the  king  with  be- 
tmyhigfahn,  which  he  denies,  178.  Kscapcs  to 
Italy,  ib.  Directo  the  measures  of  the  imperial 
army  under  Lannoy,  181.  Defoats  the  Frandi 
on  th»  banks  of  the  Seeria,  ib.  Instigates 
Charles  to  an  invasion  of  France,  ISO.  Ad- 
▼aneea  to  the  rdlef  of  Pavia,  101.  Defeaia 
Frands,  and  takea  him  prisoner,  198.  Hastens 
to  Madrid  tosecore  his  own  Interssls  in  the  in- 
terview between  Charles  and  Ftuncto,  190. 
His  Und  reception  by  Charles,  J90.  Obtains  a 
grant  of  the  dutefay  of  Milan,  and  hi  made 
pnenl  of 'the  Imperial  army,  901.  Obliges 
Bfona  to  sutreoder  Mfian,  81i.  U  forced  to 
opprem  the  Milsnese  to  satisfy  hla  troops  muti- 
nying for  pay,  913.  Sets  Moroni  at  liberty, 
and  makes  htm  his  eanfidant,  ib.  Appoints 
Lsvvu  govemor  of  Milan,  and  advances  to  in- 
vade t£e  pope's  tanltofles,  914.  His  dliap- 
pointed  troops  mnflny,  91&  He  detoimlnes  to 
ptandsr  Bome,  316.  Arrives  al  Boma,  an4 
assaults  It,  317.   IskilM,Ih. 
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BrM^MtaiyA,  elector  of,  iTom  ilie  optniaam  of- 
Luther,  183.     ' 

■    ,  Albert  of.    Bee  Albert 

Bruges^  e  league  concluded  there  between  the 
emperor  and  Henry  VilL  of  England  againet 
France,  128. 

BruMwick,  duke  of,  avows  die  opinlone  of  Lu- 
ther, 1S3. 

.  Henry,  duke  of,  driren  ftom  hii  do- 

mlnione  by  the  proieatant  princea  of  the  league 
of  Smalkalde,  31S.  Raises  men  for  Francis, 
but  emplojrs  them  to  recover  his  own  domin- 
ions, 385.    Is  taken  nrlsooer,  386. 

Budot  liege  of,  by  Ferdinand  king  of  the  Romans, 
W7.  Is  treacberoualy  lebEed  bf  sultan  Soly- 
man,  988. 

CajtUH^  cardinal,  the  pope*B  legate  In  Gennanv, 
appointed  to  examine  the  doctrines  of  M artm 
Lutlier,  138.  Reiiuires  Luther  peremptorily  to 
retract  his  enors,  130.  Requires  the  eleeior  of 
Saxony  to  surrender  or  banish  Luther,  ib.  His 
conduct  Justified,  131. 

Gsioi*,  an  liieffbctual  congrem  there,  between  the 
emperor  and  Francis,  under  the  mediation  of 
Henry  VIII.,  151.  The  careless  manner  in 
which  it  was  guarded  in  the  reign  of  Mary 
queen  of  England,  474.  Ineffectual  ramoo^ 
strances  of  niilip,  and  lord  Wentwoith  the 
governor,  concerning  Its  defeocelew  state,  474, 
475.  Is  Invested  and  taken  bv  the  duke  of 
Guise,  475.  The  EngHsh  Inhabitants  turned 
out,  476.  Stipulations  concerning,  in  the  treaty 
of  Chateau  Gambresls,  485. 

Ckumbraf^  articles  of  the  peace  concluded  there 
lieiween  the  emperor  Charlas  and  Francis  of 
France,  457.    Remarks  on  Ihls  treaty.  458. 

GsM^tf,  peace  of,  between  Henry  VlII.  and 
Francis,  338. 

Campegrio,  cardinal,  made  lente  fkom  pope  Cle- 
ment VH.  to  the  second  cUet  at  Nuremberg, 
185.    PuMlshes  articles  for  reforming  the  in- 
erior  clergy,  186.    Advises  Charles  to  rigorous 
measures  against  the  proiestanta,  S37. 

Capitulation  of  the  Germanic  bodv,  aigned  by 
Charles  V.  and  prescribed  to  all  hit  sucoesMrs, 
116. 

Caraf*^  cardinal,  his  precipitate  election,  448. 
Is  appointed  legate  to  Bologna,  460.  Reasons 
of  his  diigust  with  the  emperor,  lb.  Pemiades 
the  pope  to  solicit  an  alliance  with  France 
■gainst  the  emperor,  451.  His  insidious  com- 
mission to  the  court  of  France,  450.  His  public 
entry  into  Paris,  ib.  Ezhons  Henry  to  oreak 
his  truce  with  the  emperor,  ib.  Absolves 
Henry  ftom  his  oath,  460.  Ni^tlates  a  peace 
between  the  pope  and  Philip,  with  the  duke 
d'Alva,  478.  The  ftie  of  hhn  and  his  brother 
on  the  death  of  pope  Paul,  488. 

Carlottcdina,  imUbes  the  opinions  of  Martin 
Luther,  at  Wittembeig,  134.  His  intemperate 
zeal,  183.    Awed  by  the  reproofr  of  Luther,  ib. 

Gtnbrnaii,  besieged  by  the  count  d'Enguien,  and 
defended  by  the  marquis  de  Ouasto,  314. 
Guasm  deAated  in  a  pitched  battle,  315.  The 
town  taken,  lb. 

CastaUo,  marquis  of  Pladeno.    See  Piademo* 

OutiU^  how  Isabella  became  possesMd  of  that 
kingdom,  89.  The  archduke  Philip's  title  ac- 
knowledged by  the  Cortes  of  that  kingdom,  90. 
Isabella  dies,  and  leaves  her  husband  Ferdinand 
of  Arragon  resent,  91.  Ferdinand  resigns  the 
crown  o€^  lb.  Ferdinand  acknowledged  rqient 
by  the  Cortes,  ib.  Enmi^  between  this  king- 
dom and  Arragon,  lb.  tIw  paittenlar  dislike 
of  the  Castilians  to  Ferdinand,  ib.  The  re 
gency  of.  Jointly  vested  In  Ferdinand,  Philip, 
nnd  Joanna,  by  the  treaty  of  Salamanca,  94. 
Dedarea  acalnst  Ferdinand,  lb.  The  rsiency 
of,  resignea  by  Ferdinand  to  Philip,  lb.  Philip 
and  Joanna  acknowledged  king  and  cmeen  by 
iheCortesjOS.    Dcathof PhiUp, ib.    Theper- 
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for  government,  ib.    Ferdinand  fains  ik    . 

Eency  and  the  good  will  of  the  CastUiaoB  by 
is  prudent  adminisiratlon,  96.  Oran  and 
other  places  In  Barbery  annexed  to  this  king- 
dom by  Xlmenes,  97.  Xiroenes  appointed  re* 
gent  by  Ferdinand's  will,  until  the  arrival  of 
Charles  V.,  100.  Charles  assumes  the  regal 
title,  101.  Ximenes  procuies  Its  acknowleae- 
ment,  101, 108.  The  nobility  depreaed  by  Xl- 
roenea,  108.  The  grandees  mutiny  against 
Xlmenes,  103.  The  mutiny  suppnssed,  ib. 
Xfanenes  resumes  the  grants  mane  by  Ferdi- 
nand to  the  nobles,  ib.  The  bold  reply  of  Xi- 
menes to  the  discontented  nobtes,  104.  Other 
associates  In  the  regency  appointed  wkh  Xl- 
menes at  the  taDMigatlon  of  me  Flemish  eoor- 
tlers,ib.  Ximenes  dies,  106.  Charles  aekaofw- 
ledged  king  bv  the  Cortes,  on  his  arrival,  with 
a  reservation  in  favour  of  his  mother  Joanna, 
tb.  The  Castilians  receive  unfovouraUe  in- 
premions  of  hfan,  100.  Disgusted  by  Ms  pw- 
tlallty  to  his  Flemish  minMera,  lb.  Sauvage 
made  chaneeUor,  ib.  William  de  Croy  ap- 
pointed archbishop  of  Toledo,  ib.  The  prin- 
cipal cities  confoderaie,  and  enmplain  of  their 
giievanees,  110.  The  clergy  of,  refuse  m  levy 
the  tenth  of  benefices  granted  by  the  pope  to 
Charles  V.,  117.  Interdicted,  but  the  Interdict 
taken  off  by  Chartai*s  anpBralfcin,  Ib.  An 
Insurrection  there,  117. 118.  Ineroase  of  the 
dlsaHectlon,  118.  Cardinal  Adrian  apMteted 
regent,  on  the  departure  of  Charles  for  Ger- 
many, 119.  The  views  and  pretensions  of  the 
commons  in  their  Insurrections,  163.  The  oob- 
federacy  called  the  holv  Junta  formed,  103. 
The  proceedings  of  which  are  cairied  on  In  Che 
name  of  queen  Joanna,  ib.  Receives  dicula- 
lory  lettcfs  ftom  Charles  for  the  insnrgents  id 
lay  down  their  arms,  with  promises  of  pardao, 
164.  The  nobles  undertake  to  supprem  the  in- 
surnnts,  166.  RaiM  an  army  against  them 
under  the  Cond^  de  H  aro,  167.  Haro  gets  pos- 
session of  Joanna,  lb.  Expedients  by  which 
they  raise  monmr  for  their  troops,  16Bl  Ub- 
willlng  to  proceed  to  eitremities  with  the  Janca, 
ib.  Toe  army  of  the  Junta  routed,  and  PadUla 
executed,  170.  DiasOluUoa  of  the  Junta,  17L 
The  moderation  of  Charles  towards  the  insw- 
gonts,  on  his  arrival  In  Spain,  174.  Heacqahes 
the  love  of  the  Castilians,  lb.    See  ^stn. 

Omtharnu  of  Arragon,  Is  divorced  ftom  Beanr 
Vin.  of  England,  844.    Dies,  876. 

Catharine  a  Borla,  a  nun,  flies  IVom  her  rlnlstti, 
and  marries  Martin  Luther,  807. 

CUAonns  dl  Medkl.    SeeJIMie^ 

Gse<,  peace  eonduded  there  between  pooe  Furi 
IV.  and  Philip  IL  of  Spain,  478. 

Otreamp,  negotiations  for  peace  enternd  Jato  then 
between  Philip  11.  of  Spain  and  Henry  tt.  of 
France,  481.  The  nefotiaHona  leaioted  to 
Chateau  Cambrasis,  485w    See  C3Uleaii-ChBi- 

Outraetara  of  men,  rules  for  forming  a  proper 
estimate  of  them,  330.  Applied  to  the  caae  dT 
Luther,  ib. 

QkarUa  IV.,  emperor  of  Germany,  hisobservatfoa 
on  the  maimers  of  the  dngy,  in  his  leHer  to 
the  archbishop  of  Mets,  Uf^naU. 

CkarUa  V.,  emperor,  his  descent  and  binh.  88. 
How  he  came  to  possess  such  extensive  domin- 
ions, ib.  Acknowledged  prince  of  Astnrfaa  bf 
the  Cortes  of  CaRile,  95.  His  fother  Philip 
dies,  ib.  Jeakmsy  and  hatred  of  hh  pamh 
fother  Ferdinand  towards  him.  97.  Left  hdir 
to  his  dominions,  9&  Death  of  Ferdinand,  lb. 
His  edueation  committed  to  Wflliam  de  Cioy, 
k)rd  of  Chievres,  ib.  Adrian  of  CTtrecht  mp- 
pointed  to  be  his  preoBptor,  lb.  Theflrsloiieii- 
tng  of  his  character,  90.  Assumes  the  govarik- 
ment  of  Flanders,  and  attends  to  buatncaa^  ib. 
Sends  cardinal  Adrian  to  be  regent  of 
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who  executes  It  Jointly  with  Ximenes,  100. 
Ammuuos  the  ragid  title,  101.    Hii  Utie  admitied 
with  difficulty  by  the  Caatittan  nobtlity,  ib. 
PecBuaded  to  add  aaaociate  regenie  to  Ximeoea, 
101.    His  Flemiflh  court  corrupted  by  the  ava- 
rice of  Chievres,  105.    Perauaded  bv  Ximenes 
to  viait  Spaia,  but  how  that  Journey  u  retarded, 
106.    The  preMsnt  aUte  of  hii  affaira,  lb.    Con- 
cludee  a  peace  at  Noyen  with  Francla  I.  of 
France,  and  the  conditiona  of  the  treaty,  lb. 
Arrived  in  Spain,  107.    Hie  ungrateful  treat- 
ment of  Ximenea^  106.    His  public  entry  Into 
Valladolid,  ib.    la  acknowleiked  kinc  by  the 
Cortes,  who  vote  him  a  free  glil,  ib.    The  Cas- 
tUians  receive  unfavourable  impreaalom  of 
him,  109.    DtsKutts  them  by  his  partiality  to 
his  Flemish  ministeia,  ib.    8eis  out  for  Arra- 
gon,  ib.    Sends  bis  brother  Ferdinand  to  visit 
their  grandfather  Uaximilian,  ib.    Cannot  as- 
semble the  Cortes  of  Arracon  in  his  own  name, 
110.    Tbe  opposition  matfo  by  that  ansembly  to 
his  desires,  tb.     Refuses  the  aptillcatlon  of 
Francis  1.  n>r  the  restitution  of  the  kingdom  of 
Navarre,  ib.    Neglects  the  remonstrances  of 
the  Castllians,  ib.    Death  of  the  emperor  Maii- 
milian,  ib.    view  of  the  present  state  of  Eu- 
rope, II L    How  Maximilian  wss  obstructed 
from  securing  the  empire  to  him,  ib.    Francis 
I.  aspires  to  the  imperial  crown,  ib.    Circum- 
stances fkvourable  to  the  pretensions  of  Charles, 
llt2.    The  Swiss  cantons  espouse  his  cause, 
113.    Apprehensions  and  conduct  of  pope  Leo 
X.  on  the  occasion,  lb.    Assembling  of  the  diet 
at  Frankfort,  114.    Frederic  duke  of  Sazoay 
refuses  ttie  offer  of  the  empire,  and  votes  for 
him,  114, 1 15.    And  refuses  the  presents  ofl^ed 
by  his  ambassadors,  115.    Concurring  circum- 
stances which  favoured  his  election,  ib.    His 
election,  1 10.    Signs  and  confirms  the  capitu- 
lation of  the  Germanic  body,  lb.    The  election 
notified  to  him,  lb.    Asrames  the  title  of  ma- 
jesty, ib.    Accepts  the  imperial  dignity  offered 
by  the  count  Palatine,  ambassador  from  the 
elector,  117.    The  clergy  of  CasUIe  reAise  the 
tenth  of  benefices  granted  hfan  by  the  pope,  ib. 
Procures  the  Interdfct  the  kingdom  is  laid  under 
for  refusal  to  be  taken  off,  ib.    Empowers  car- 
dinal Adrian  to  hold  the  Cortes  of  Vnlencla, 

118.  Tbe  nobles  refuse  to  assemble  without 
bis  presenre,  ib.  Authorizes  the  insurgents 
there  to  continue  In  arms,  ib.  Summons  the 
Cortes  of  Castile  to  meet  in  Gallcia,  ib.  Nar- 
rowly escapes  with  his  Flemish  ministers  from 
an  insurrection  on  that  account,  ib.  Obtains 
a  donative  from  the  Cortes,  119.  Prepares  to 
leave  Spain,  and  appoints  regents,  ib.  Em- 
barks, ib.  Motives  of  this  journey,  ib.  Rise 
of  the  rivaishlp  between  him  and  Francis  f., 

119,  190.  Courts  the  fhvour  of  Heniy  VIH. 
of  England,  and  his  minister  cardinal  Wolsey, 
193,  133.  VlsilB  flenry  at  Dover,  183.  Pro- 
miiies  Wolsey  his  interest  Ibr  the  papacy,  ib. 
Has  a  second  interview  with  Henry  at  Grave- 
lines,  131.  Ofllers  to  submit  his  difllbrences  with 
Francis  to  Henry's  arbitration,  ib.  His  mas- 
nificent  coronation  at  Aix-la-Chapelle,  lb. 
Calls  a  diet  at  Worms,  to  check  the  reformers, 
lb.  Causes  which  hindered  his  espousing  the 
party  of  Martin  Luther,  145.  Grants  Luther 
a  safe  conduct  to  the  diet  of  Worms,  ib.  An 
c<iict  published  against  him,  140.  His  embar- 
rassment at  this  time,  ib.  Concludes  an  aUI- 
ance  with  the  pope,  140.  The  conditions  of 
the  treaty,  lb.  Death  of  his  minister  Chievres, 
and  its  advantages  to  him,  ib.  Invasion  of 
Navarre  by  Francis,  150.  The  French  driven 
out,  and  their  general  TEsparre  taken  prisoner, 
Ib.  War  declared  against  him  by  Robert  de 
la  Marck.  lord  of  Bouillon,  who  ravages  Lux- 
emburg, lb.  Reduces  Bouilk>n,  and  invades 
France,  151.  His  demands  at  the  congress  at 
Calais,  fl>.    Has  an  interview  with  cardinal 


Wolsey  at  Bruges,  and  eonclddes  a  leagoe  wtil 
Henry  VUl.  against  France,  lA.  Pope  Lea 
declares  for  him  against  France,  153, 154.  The 
French  driven  out  of  Milan,  155.  157.  VMts 
England  in  his  passage  to  Spain,  158.  Culti- 
vates the  good  will  of  cardinal  Wotoey,  and 
creates  the  earl  of  Surry  his  high  admiral,  ib. 
Grants  the  island  of  Malta  to  the  knights  of  St. 
John,  expelled  from  Rhodes  by  Solyman  the 
magnificent,  159.  Arrives  in  Spain.  160.  A 
retrospect  of  his  proceedings  In  relation  to  the 
insurrections  In  Spain,  103.  Issues  circulatory 
letters  for  the  insurgents  to  lay  down  their 
arms,  with  promises  of  pardon,  164.  His  pru- 
dent moderation  towards  the  insurgents,  on  his 
arrival  In  Spain,  174.  Acquires  the  love  of 
the  Castllians,  ib.  Enters  into  a  league  wtt| 
Charles  duke  of  Bourbon,  177.  Why  he  did 
not  endeavour  to  get  Wolsey  elected  pope,  .79. 
Invades  Gulenne  and  Burgundy,  but  wlihoat 
success,  180.  His  troops  in  Milan  mutiny  ffar 
want  of  pay,  but  are  naclfied  bv  Morone,  181. 
Undertakes  an  Invasion  of  Provence,  JSO. 
Orders  Pescara  to  besiege  Marseilles,  197. 
Pescara  obliged  to  retire,  lb.  Disconcerted  by 
the  French  overrunning  the  Blilanesc  agafa^ 
189.  The  revenues  of  Naples  mortgaged  lo 
raise  monev,  lb.  His  troops  defeat  Francis^ 
and  take  him  prisoner  at  tne  battle  of  Pavla, 
193.  His  aflbcted  moderation  at  receiving  the 
news,  193.  Avails  himself  of  a  treaty  con- 
cluded between  Lannoy  and  itope  Clement,  bat 
refuses  to  ratify  It.  195.  His  armv  in  Pavla 
mutiny,  and  are  obliged  to  bo  disbanded,  ih 
His  dellberattons  on  the  proper  improvement 
of  his  advanta|es,  106.  His  propositions  to 
Francis,  ib.  After  many  delays  grants  Bfona 
the  Investiture  of  Milan,  197.  Morond*s  ll^ 
trigues  betrayed  to  him  by  Pescara,  199.  Orders 
Pesrara  to  continue  hb  negotiations  with  hUh 
rond,  ib.  His  rigorous  treatment  of  Francii^ 
900.  Visits  Francis,  ib.  His  kind  reception  at 
the  duke  of  Bourbon.  900, 901.  Grants  Bour 
bon  the  dutchy  of  Milan,  and  appoints  him 

Eneral-ln-chief  of  the  army  there,  901.  Fruit< 
■  negntiatioos  fbr  the  delivery  of  Francis,  lb. 
Treaty  of  Madrid  with  Francis,  903.  Delivers 
up  Francis,  904.  Marries  Isabella  of  Portugal, 
Ib.  An  alliance  formed  against  him  at  Cognac, 
909.  Sends  ambassadors  to  Francia  to  require 
the  fVilfllment  of  the  treaty  of  Madrid,  910 
Prepares  for  war  against  Francis,  911.  The 
nom  reduced  to  an  accommodation  with  him, 
S13.  The  exhausted  state  of  his  finances,  Ih 
His  troops  under  Bourbon  distressed  and  muti 
nous  fbr  want  of  pay,  ib.  Bourbon  assauha 
Rome  and  Is  slain,  but  the  city  taken,  917.  The 
Prince  of  Orange,  seneral  on  Bourbon's  death, 
takes  the  castle  or  St.  Angelo,  and  the  pope 
prisoner,  918.  The  emperor*8  conduct  on  thai 
occasion,  919.  His  dissensions  with  the  pope, 
how  far  fkvoarable  to  the  reformation,  UO. 
His  instructions  to  the  diet  at  Spires,  Ib.  His 
manifteo  against  the  pope,  and  letter  to  the 
cardinals,  ib.  France  and  England  league 
against  him,  VO,  931.  Is  refused  supplies  by 
the  Cortes  of  Castile,  933.  DcUvera  the  pope 
fbr  a  ransom,  ib.  His  overtures  to  Henry  and 
Francis,  934.  Their  declaration  of  war  against 
him.  ib.  Is  challenged  by  Prands  to  single 
eombat,  5295.  Andrew  DcKia  revolts  from 
Francis  to  hfan,  937.  His  forces  deftet  the 
French  in  Italy,  398, 999.  His  motives  for  de- 
siring an  accommodation,  999.  Concludes  a 
separate  treaty  with  the  pope,  330.  Terms  et 
the  peace  of  Cambray,  concluded  with  Francis 
by  the  mediation  of  Maigaret  of  Austria  and 
Louise  of  France,  lb.  Remarks  on  the  advan- 
tages gained  by  him  In  this  treaty,  and  on  his 
conduct  of  the  war,  930, 931.  Visits  Italy,  933, 
His  poliey  on  his  public  entry  into  Barcelona,  lb. 
Has  an  interview  with  the  pope  at  Bologna.  Ih 
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Moihrai  Amt  bli  modentlcta  to  Hair,  U>.  Hii 
trauiM  with  the  Matci  of,  S34.  la  crowned 
king  of  Lombacdy  and  emperor  of  tlie  KomuH, 
ib.  SuauDons  a  diet  at  Spiree  to  coDsider  Uie 
Mate  of  religioa,  333.  Uie  deUberalione  with 
the  pope,  reapectlng  the  eipedieocy  of  calling 
a  general  council,  SM.  Appolnti  a  diet  at 
Augiburg,  ib.  Mahee  a  pubUc  entry  into  that 
city,  ib.  Uifl  endeavours  lo  checlt  the  reforma- 
tion, 937.  KeMiuie  behaviour  of  the  pioteatant 
piincei  towanto  him,  ib.  Hia  severe  decree 
again*  the  protestants,  ib.  Propoaes  his  bro- 
ther Ferdinaiid  to  be  elected  kug  of  the  Ro- 
mans, 338.  b  ODpgaed  by  the  protestants,  839. 
Obtains  his  Section,  ib.  Is  desirous  of  an  ac- 
eommodalion  with  the  protestants,  340.  Con- 
cludM  a  treaty  with  them  at  Nuremberg,  ib. 
Baises  an  army  to  oppoae  the  Turks  under 
Bolymao,  and  obliges  him  to  retire,  940,  341. 
Uas  another  interview  with  the  Pope,  and 
presses  him  to  call  a  general  council,  MX.  Pro- 
cures a  league  of  the  Italian  stales  to  secure 
the  peace  ol  Italy,  343.  Arrives  at  Barcelona, 
Ib.  His  endeavouia  to  prevent  the  negotiationB 
and  meeting  between  the  pope  and  Francis,  ib. 
Undertakes  to  eipel  Barfoarossa  from  Tunis, 
and  restore  Muley-Hascen,  355.  Lands  in 
Afrka,  and  besieges  Goletta,  ib.  Takes  6o- 
letta,  and  seises  Barbarossa's  fleet,  356.  De- 
feats Bvbaroasa,  and  takeaTunia,ib.  Bestores 
MuJey-Uaacen,  and  llie  treaty  between  them, 
B57.  The  gkxy  acquired  by  this  enterprise, 
and  the  delivery  of  the  Christian  captives,  858. 
Seixes  the  dutchy  of  Milan,  on  the  death  of 
Francis  Sforaa,  188,  963.  His  policy  with 
regard  to  it,  ib.  Prepares  for  war  with  Fran- 
cis, ib.  His  Invective  against  Francis  at  Rome 
before  the  pope  In  counieil,  364.  Remarks  on 
this  Uansaction,  965.  Invades  France,  366. 
Enters  Provence,  and  finds  it  desolated,  368. 
Beaiegea  Maraeillea  and  Aries,  ib.  His  mise- 
rable retreai  from  Provence,  369.  His  invasion 
of  Picardy  defeated,  370.  Is  accused  of  poi- 
aoning  the  dauphin,  ib.  Improbability  or  in 
truth,  ib.  Coqjecture  concenung  the  dauphin's 
death,  ib.'  Flanders  invaded  by  Francis,  371. 
A  suspensi(Mi  of  arms  in  Flanders,  how  nego- 
tiated, ib.  A  truce  in  Piedmont,  in.  Motives 
io  these  truces,  373.  Negotiation  tx  peace 
with  Francis,  873.  Condudea  a  truce  for  ten 
yean  at  Nice,  ib.  Reokarka  on  the  war,  323, 
874.  Hia  interview  with  Pranci8^4.  Courts 
the  friendship  of  Henry  VIII.  of  England,  876, 
877.  Indulges  the  protestant  princes,  877. 
duieia  their  apprehensions  Of  the  catholic 
league,  379.  Hb  troops  mutiny,  Ib.  Assem- 
bles the  Cortes  of  Castile,  280.  Destroya  the 
ancient  conatitution  of  the  Cortes,  ib.  Inamnce 
of  the  haoghty  apirit  of  the  Spanish  grandeea, 
SSL  Deairaa  permiaaion  of  Francis  to  pass 
through  France  to  the  Netherlands,  334.  His 
reception  in  France,  985.  His  rigorous  treat- 
ment of  OhenL-  986.  Refuses  to  fulfil  Ua  en- 
gagements to  Francis,  ib.  Appolnui  a  IHendly 
conference  between  a  deputation  of  catholic 
and  pioiestan;  divines  before  the  diet  at  Ratia- 
bon,  994.  Reaqlt  of  thia  conference,  395. 
Granta  a  private'  exemption  fW>m  i^ipreaiioai 
lo  the  Broteatanla,  306.  Undertaltea  to  reduce 
AMers,  396.  la  near  being  caat  away  by  a 
violent  atorm,  399.  Landa  near  Algienh  «N)' 
Hia  aoldiers  ezpoaed  to  a  vloleat  tempeat  and 
rain,ib.  Hia  fleet  abatleredjb.  Hia  fortitude 
under  these  disastera,  301.  JLeaves  his  eoier- 
prise  and  embarks  again,  303.  Is  distreaed 
with  another  storm  at  sea,  lb.  Takes  advan- 
tage of  tile  French  invasion  of  Bpain  to  obtain 
■unsidieaftom  the  Cortes,  305.  His  treaty  with 
Portugal,  ib.  Concludes  a  league  withHeniy 
Via.,  306.  PartieolaiB  of  the  treaty,  307. 
Overruna  Clevea.  and  hia  barbarooa  treatmeat 
of  the  town  of  DveD,  306.   Hia  behavkMir  to 


tM  dnkfl  tvf  CItfCi,  lb.  trdmm  LiBtfraqr^ 
300.  la  ioined  by  an  taM  detachment,  ik 
la  forced  to  retire,  lb.  Oonrta  the  ihvoor  of 
the  protetfania,  318.  Hia  negotiatkiw  with  tlw 
pcoteitanlaatthedletof8plrea,313.  Procurea 
the  concurrence  of  the  diet  In  a  war  againaa 
Francis,  ib.  Ncfotiates  a  aqiante  peace  witli 
the  king  of  Denmark,  314.  Invades  Cham- 
pagne, and  hiveats  St.  Deaiere,  316.  Want  of 
concert  between  Ida  operationa  and  Ihoae  cf 
Henry,  who  now  invades  France,  317.  Obcnloa 
Desierebyarddce,lb.  Hiadtatreaaeaandbafipy 
movementa,  318.  Condudea  a  aeparate  peace 
with  Francia,  310.  His  motives  to  this  dieaoe, 
ib.  His  advantages  by  this  treaty,  lb.  ObUgea 
hfanself  by  a  private  article  to  exterminate  the 
prolesiant  heresy,  380.  Is  crudly  Ifilicted  with 
the  gout,  331.  Diet  at  Worms,  388.  Anivea 
at  Worms,  and  alters  his  conduct  towards  the 
protestants,  383.  His  conduct  on  the  death  of 
the  duke  of  Orleans.  384.  Uk  dissimulaifam 
to  the  landgrave  of  Hesse,  385.    Condudea  a 


truoe  with  Solvman,  333.  HoMa  a  diet  at 
1,  ib.  Hia  declaration  to  the  proteataal 
deputtes,  334.  Bis  trea^  with  the  pope,  ooa- 
duded  by  the  cardUial  of  Trent,  335.    Hk  cir- 


cular letter  to  the  protestant  memben  of  the 
Gennanic  body,  ib.    The  protestants  levy  an 
army  against  him,  338.    Is  unprepared  against 
them,  £|9.    Puts  them  under  the  ban  of  the 
emdre,  340.     The  protestants  declare  war 
against  him,  ib.     Starches  to  join  the  troops 
aeot  by  the  pope,  341.    Farneac^tbe  pope** 
legate,  leluina  in  diaguat,  348.     Hia  pradeot 
declemioa  of  an  action  with  the  pratestaotB, 
343.    la  Joined  by  hia  Flemlahtroopa,  343, 344 
Propoaala  of  peace  made  by  tlie  pnMcatanto. 
347.    Their  army  disperse,  348.    Hia  ciforoua 
treatment  of  the  protieatant  princea,  ib.    Dia- 
miaMa  part  of  Ilia  army,  350.    The  pope  recaOa 
his  troops,  ib.    Hia  reflection  on  Fieaco'a  in- 
aunection  at  Ctenoa,  356.    la  alarmed  at  the 
boatile  preparations  of  Francis,  3Sa    Death 
of  Francis,  lb.    A  paralld  drawn  between  iilm 
and  Francis,  350.    Conaequenoea  of  Francia'a 
death  to  liim,  360.    Marciiea  againat  iJie  elecior 
of  Saxony,  ib.    Paaaea  the  Elbe,  361.    DefeaM 
the  Saxon  armv,  363.    Takea  the  deaar  prl- 
aoner,  ib     Hia  harah  reception  of  him,  ib.    In 
vests  Wittemberg,  lb.    Condemae  the  dedM 
to  death  by  a  court-martial,  364.    The  electoi 
by  treaty  surrenders  the  dectorate,  365.    Tha 
ursh  terma  impoaed  by  him  on  the  landgrave 
of  Heme,  367.    Hia  haugbtv  receptfaa  of  the 
landgrave,  388.     Detaina  him  priaoaer,   lb 
Sdxea  the  warlike  atores  of  the  Smalkaldk 
league,  3710.    Hia  cruel  exactiona,  lb.    Aasem 
blea  a  diet  at  Augaburg,  3Tl    Inthnidatea  tha 
diet  by  hia  Spaniah  troopa,  lb.    Re-eitahliahea 
the  Romish  worship  In  the  churchea  of  Anoa- 
buig,  ib.    Beizea  Placentia,  374.    Orders  8m 
diet  to  petition  the  pope  for  the  return  of  tbe 
council  to  Trent,  375.     Proteala  agalnat  the 
council  of  Bologna,  376.    Cauaea  a  qraiem  of 
fhith  to  be  prepared  for  Germany,  ib.    Laya  i| 
before  the  diet.  377.  The/}itmaioppoeed,3r;8. 
And  rejected  oy  (he  imperial  dtiea,  379.    Ee- 
duoea  the  dty  of  Augriiuig  to  aiibmisainiiii  380l 
Repeats  the  aame  violence  at  tThn.ih.    Cantet 
the  doctor  and  landgrave  with  htm  into  the 
Low-Countriea,  381.    Procnrea  hia  eon  PhBlp 
to  be  reoogniaed  by  the  atatea  of  the  Nether- 
landa,  lb.    satabliahes  the  InUrim  there,  382 
ReaaMmUes  the  diet  at  Aupburc,  under  the 
Influence  of  hia  Spaniah  troopa,  38l   The  city 
of  Magdeburg  refuses  to  adinit  the  Btterlwk, 
and  prepares  for  realatance,  388.    Appotnta 
Mannce  elector  of  Saxony  to  reduce  it,  saoi. 
PrcNniaoa  to  protect  the  proteataais  at  the  coaufe. 
dl  of  Treat,  ib.    AiUtrarily  releaaea  Maiirio^ 
and  the  doctor  of  Brandeabvgh  from  their 
totbelaadgnTf  IMthti 
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«f  fail  liberty,  399.    Eodcavoura  to  secure  the 
««iplre  for  his  non  Philip,  ib.    liia  brother  Fer- 
<linaQd  xvriues  to  resign  bu  pretenaioiis,  3S^ 
Deaicges  Parma,  hut  is  reputaKid,  393.    Proceeds 
rigorously  agaioat  the  proteatants,  394.     £ii- 
ileavoura  to  support  the  council  of  Trent,  395. 
i^lts  Magdeburg  under  th<  ban  of  the  empire, 
ib.     Absolves  the  city,  397.     la  involved  in 
disputes  between  the  council  and  the  proteaunt 
ciepuiies,  xciiceming  ilieir  aaie-eonduct,  398. 
Brains  tIF  suspect  Maurice  of  Saxony,  403. 
Circumstances  which  contributed  to  deceive 
hini  wiih  regard  to  Maurice,  ib.    Maurice  lakes 
the  field  against  him,  404.    Maurice  seconded 
by  lienry  ll.  of  Fiance,  405.    His  distress  and 
coQsit^rnation,  ib.    An  luelTectual  negotiation 
with  Maurice,  406.    Flies  from  Inapruck,  40d. 
Selcasns  the  dcr.tor  of  Saxony,  ib.    is  solicited 
to  satisfy  the  demands  of  Maurice,  411.    His 
I  reneur  dilBcultics,  413.     Refuses  any  direct 
rompUance  with  the  demands  of  Maurice,  413. 
la  diHpnsed  to  yield  by  the  progress  of  Maurice's 
operations,  ib.    Makes  a  peace  with  Maurice 
nt  Pa<«au,  414.    Reflections  on  tills  treaty,  415. 
Turnn  his  arms  against  France,  417.     Lays 
Bi(*gc  to  Metz,  418, 419.    Is  joined  by  Albert  of 
Brandenhargh,  419.    His  army  distressed  by 
the  vigilance  of  the  duke  of  Guise,  ib.    Raises 
f  he  siege,  and  retires  in  a  shattered  condition, 
4S0.  Cosmo  dl  Medici  asserts  his  independency 
Against  hlro,  421.    Sienna  revolta  against  liim, 
ib.    Is  dejected  at  his  bad  success,  433.    Takes 
Terouane,  and  demolishes  it,  435, 436.    Takes 
Hesden,  4%.    Proposes  iiis  son  Philip  as  a  hus- 
band to  Mary  queen  of  £ngland,  431.    Tho 
articles  of  the  marriage,  432.    Marches  to  op- 
pose the  French  operations,  435.    Is  defeated 
by  Henry,  ib.    Invades  Picardy,  436.    Grants 
Sienna,  subdued  by  Coamo  di  Medid,  to  liis 
«on  Philip,  4%.    A  diet  at  Augsburg  opened 
by  Ferdinand,  443.    Leaves  the  interior  ad- 
ministration of  Germany  to  Ferdinand,  444. 
Applies  again  to  Ferdinand  to  resign  his  pre- 
tensions  of  surcession  to  Philip,  but  is  refused, 
ib.    Recess  of  the  diet  of  Augsburg  on  tlie 
siriiject  of  religion,  445.    A  treaty  concluded 
between  pope  nul  JV.  and  Henry  11.  of  France 
against  him,  453.    Resigns  liis  iMreditary  do- 
minions to  his  son  Philip,  ib.    His  modves  for 
sctirement,  454.    Had  long  meditated  this  re- 
fiipiation,  ib.    The  ceremony  of  this  deed,  455. 
His  speech  on  this  occasion,  ib.    Reaigna  aJao 
the  dominions  of  Spain,  457.    His  Uiten^ed 
retirement  into  Spain  retarded,  ib.     A  truce 
for  five  yearn  concluded  with  France,  458. 
Endeavours  in  vain  to  secure  the  imperial 
crown  for  Philip,  463.    Resigns  the  imperial 
4nrown  to  Ferdinand,  ib.    Sets  out  for  Spain, 
463.    Mis  arrival  and  reception  in  Spain,  ib. 
Is  digressed  by  his  son's  ungrateful  neglect  in 
paying  his  pension,  ib.    Fixes  his  retreat  in 
ihe  monastery  of  SI.  Justus  in  Placentia,  464. 
The  situation  of  this  manastery,  and  hia  apart- 
ments, described,  Jb.    Contrast  between  Uie 
conduct  of  Charlea  and  tlie  pope,  ib.    His  man- 
ner of  life  in  his  retreat,  480,  481.    His  death 
precipitated  by  bis  monastic  severities,  483. 
Celebrates  hia  own  funeral,  ib.    DieB,ib.    Hla 
character,  ib.    A  review  or  llie  state  of  Europe 
during  hla  reign,  488.    His  acquisitiona  to  the 
crown  of  Spain,  489,  490. 

Chateau- CambregUt  tlie  conftrencca  for  peace 
between  Philip  IL  of  Spain  and  Henry  U.  of 
France,  removed  thither  from  Cercamp,  4SS. 
The  peace  retarded  by  the  demand  of  Elizabeth 
of  England  for  xhe,  restitution  of  Cateia,  ib. 
Particulars  of  the  treaty  signed  tliere  between 
England  apd  France,  486.  Terms  of  the  pad- 
fic4^n  between  Philip  and  Henry,  487. 

Chcregato^  nuncio  fl-om  tne  pope  to  the  diet  at 
Nuremberg,  his  inatractlons,  183.     Opposes 
the  aasembling  a  general  cooncil,  184.   _^ 
Vol.  n^75 


(Aievret,  VVilUam  de  Croy,  lord  of,  appointed  by 
Maximilian  to  superintend  the  education  of  his 
grandson  Charles,  98.  Adrian  of  Utrecht  mado 
preceptor  under  himjUi.  His  direction  of  the 
studies  of  Charles,  99.  His  avarice  corrupts 
the  Flemish  court  of  Charlcai.  105.  Negotiates 
a  peace  with  France.  106.  Endeavouia  to  pre- 
vent an  interview  between  Charles  and  Xi- 
mcnes,  1(J7.  Attends  Charlea  to  Spain,  lb. 
His  ascendancy  over  Cliarlea,  109.  Ills  extor- 
tions, ib.  liis  death,  and  the  supposed  causes 
of  it,  149. 

CkristianM^  primitive,  why  averse  to  the  princi- 
ples of  toleration,  446. 

Clement  VU.,  pope,  his  election,  170.  His  cha- 
racter, ib.  Grants  cardinal  Wolscy  a  legatine 
commission  in  England  for  life,  ib.  Refuses  to 
accede  to  the  league  against  Francte,  181.  La- 
bours to  accomoKNlate  the  difference  between 
the  contending  parties,  ib.  His  proceedings 
with  regard  to  the  reformers,  185.  Concludes 
a  ueaty  of  neutrality  with  Francis,  190.  En- 
ters Into  a  separate  treaty  with  Charles  after 
the  battle  of  Pavia,  and  the  consequences  of 
it,  195.  Joins  in  an  alliance  with  Francis 
Sforaa  and  the  Venetians  against  the  emperor, 
900.  AbsolvesFranclsfhimhisoathtoofaMlrve 
the  treaty  of  Madrid,  ib.  Cardinal  Colonna 
seizes  Rome,  and  invests  him  in  the  castle  of 
St.  Angeto,  218, 313.  Is  forced  to  an  accom- 
modation with  the  imperialists,  813.  His  re- 
venge against  the  Cokinna  faxnily,  814.  In- 
vades Naples,  ih.  Hia  territories  invaded  by 
Bourbon,  and  his  perplexhv  on  the  occasion, 
315.  Concludes  a  treaty  with  Lannoy  viceroy 
of  Naplea,  ib.  Hla  consternation  on  Bourbon*a 
motions  towards  Rome,  316.  Rome  taken,  and 
himself  lieaieged  in  the  castle  of  St.  Angdo, 
318.  Surrenders  himself  prisoner,  ih.  The 
Florentines  revolt  against  him,  SBl.  Pays 
Charles  a  nmeom  for  his  liberty,  with  other 
stipulatwns,  933.  Makes  his  escape  from  con- 
finement, 334.  Writes  a  letter  of  thanks  to 
Lautrec,  ib.  la  Jeak>us  of  the  intentions  of 
Francis,  and  negotiates  with  Charles,  836. 
Hia  motives  and  ateps  towards  an  accommo- 
dation, 830.  Concludes  a  separate  treaty  witli 
Charles,  ib.  Hia  interview  with  the  emperor 
at  Bologna,  833.  Crowns  Charles  kingof  Lom- 
bardy  luod  emperor  of  the  Romans,  334.  Hfai 
repvesentationa  to  the  emperor  against  calling 
a  general  council,  336.  Has  another  interview 
With  Charles  at  Bofognn,  and  the  diiScuItiea 
raised  by  him  to  the  callhig  a  general  council, 
841.  Agrees  to  a  league  of  the  Italian  states 
for  the  peace  of  Italy,  343.  Bis  Interview  and 
treaty  with  Francis,  343.  Marries  Caiharina 
di  Medici  to  the  duke  of  Orleans,  ib.  His  pro- 
traction of  the  affair  of  the  divorce  solicited 
by  Henry  Vni.,  844.  Reverses  Craiuner's  sen- 
tence of  divorce,  under  penalty  of  excommu- 
nication, lb.  Henry  renounces  his  supremacy, 
Ib.  Hia  death,  345.  Reflections  on  hu  pontifl- 
cate,  ib. 

Clern,  Romfsh,  remarks  on  the  Immoral  Hves 
off aiid  how  tliey  contributed  to  the  progress  of 
the  reformation,  136.  The  fhcUlty  with  which 
they  obtained  pardons,  137.  Thehr  usurpations 
in  Germany,  during  the  disputes  concerning  in- 
vestitures, 138.  Theur  other  onportunities  of 
aggrandizing  themselves  there,  ».  Their  per- 
sonal immunities,  ib.  Theh-  encroachments  oa 
the  laity,  130.  The  dreadful  effects  of  spiritual 
censures,  ib.  Their  devices  to  secure  their 
usurpations,  ih.  The  united  effect  of  all  these 
circumstances,  141.  Oppose  the  advancement 
of  learning  m  Germany,  143. 

Clmea^  invaded  and  overrun  by  the  emperor 
Charles  V.,  306.  Cruel  treatment  of  Puren,  ib. 
HumiUatIng  submission  of  the  duke,  ib. 

CntpptrdoUng^  a  leader  of  the  anabaptists  at 
Munster,  an  account  of,  946.  BeibAntihafUMts. 
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•fMc,  an  alUnice  fomed  there  wg^iom  Cbailea 
v.  by  tiie  pope,  the  Venetiwii,  the  duke  of 
Milan,  and  Franda  L,  909. 
CWtfw,  adnaiial,  tovernor  of  Plcardy,  deftnda 
SL  Qulntln  aaaloflt  the  Spankh  general  Ema- 
nael  PhiUbeit  duke  of  Savoy.  468.'  Uk  brothei 
Dandeiot  defeated  In  an  endeavour  to  join  the 

Iarrieon,  lb.   But  Dandeiot  entets  the  town,  ib. 
lie  character,  470.    The  town  taken  by  ae- 
■ault,  and  himeelf  taken  priioner,  lb. 

Oriogme^  Ferdinand,  king  of  Hungary  and  Bo- 
hernial  brother  to  the  emperor  Charles  V., 
elected  king  of  the  Romane  by  the  college  or 
electon  there,.  339. 

,  Herman,  count  de  Wied,  archbiahop 
and  elector  of,  inclines  to  the  reformation,  and 
is  opposed  by  his  canons,  who  appeal  to  the 
emperor  and  pope,  3M.  Is  deprived  and  ex- 
communicated, i3&.    Resigns,  349. 

CM««iia,  cardinal  Pompeo,  his  character,  and 
rivatohip  with  pope  Clement  VII.,  313.  Seizes 
Rome,  and  Invests  SL  Angelo,  313, 313.  Is  de- 
graded, and  the  rest  of  the  (kmiiy  exoommuni- 
eated  by  the  pope,  914.  Is  prevailed  on  by  the 
pope,  when  prisoner  with  the  imperialkits,  to 
Bolicit  his  deHve7, 333. 

,  Prosper,  the  Italian  general,  his  eharae- 


tor,  154.  Appointed  lo  command  the  troops  ii\ 
the  invasion  of  Milan,  ib.  Drives  the  French 
out  of  Bfilan,  155.  His  army  how  weakened 
at  the  death  of  pope  Leo  X.,  ib.  Defeats  ma- 
rnchal  de  Lautrec  at  Bicocca,  156, 157.  Re- 
duces GenosL  157.  The  bad  state  of  his  tnmps 
when  the  French  invade  Milan,  175.  Is  en- 
abled to  defend  the  city  by  the  ill  conduct  of 
Bonnivet  the  French  commander,  17&  Dies, 
and  is  succeeded  by  Lannoy,  181. 

C^neMUot,  an  Arragcwian  gentleman,  employed 
by  Ferdinand  of  Anagon  to  obtain  Joanna's 
consent  to  his  regency  of  Castile,  93.  Thrown 
into  a  dungeon  by  the  archduke  PhiUp.  lb. 

CbV<Msto»  of  Augsburg,  drawn  up  by  Melanc- 
thon,  337. 

CnuUuue^  the  privileges  of  that  city  taken  away 
by  the  emperor  Charles  V.  for  disobedience  to 
the  /ii4«rsa^  380. 

OfttairM  of  Barbary,  an  account  of  the  rbe  of, 
8S8.    See  Algiers^  Barbar»$sa, 

€3brU*  of  Arragon,  acknowledge  the  archduke 
Pbillp^s  title  to  the  crown,  90.  Not  uBowed  to 
asMmUe  in  the  name  of  Charles  V.,  100, 110. 
Their  oppositkm  to  his  desiies,  110.  Is  pro- 
vailed  on  by  the  emperor  to  recognise  his  hhi 
Philip  as  successor  to  that  kingdom,  306.  See 
Spain, 

— —  of  Castile,  acknowledges  the  archduke 
PhUip*8  title  to  the  crown.  90.  Is  prevailed  on 
to  acknowledge  Ferdinand  regent  aoeording  to 
Isabella's  will,  01  Acknowledges  Philip  and 
Joanna  Ung  and  queen  of  Cartile,  and  their 
•on  Chartes  prince  of  Asturias,  06.  Declares 
Charles  king,  and  votes  hhn  a  fr«e  gift,  98. 
Summoned  by  Charles  to  meet  at  Compostella 
hi6aUclB,118.  Tumultuary  proceedings  there- 
upon, 110.  A  donative  voted,  ib.  Loses  all  hs 
influence  by  the  dissolutkm  of  the  holy  Junta, 
179.  Its  backwardness  to  grant  suralies  for 
the  emperor's  wars  in  Italy,  313.  Renises  his 
presskigsoUcitatloos  for  a  supply,  383.  Assem- 
bled at  Toledo  to  grant  supplies  to  the  emperor, 
980.  The  remomtrances  of,  ib.  The  ancient 
eonstittttion  of,  subverted  by  Charles,  ib.  See 
Spain. 

of  Valencia,  prevailed  on  by  the  emperor 


Chailes  V.  to  acknowledge  his  son  Philip 

-eeawr  to  that  kingdom,  306.    See  Spain. 
Grrtons,  cardinal  di,  governor  of  Florence  for 

the  pope,  expelled  ty  the  Florentinea  on  the 

pope's  caotlvity,  331. 
C^«si«  dl  Medici.    SeeMtdUL 
Ooamer,  archMsbop  of  Canterbury,  annuls  the 

marriage  of  Heniy  VUI.  with  Catharine  of 


Amgon,  wtalcfa  waa  leAtsed  to  Heary  by  thm 
pope,  344.  His  sentence  reversed  by  thv 
pope,  tb. 

Oretpff  peace  oi;  between  the  empeier  and  Fran- 
cis, 318,  319. 

Gh9y,  William  de,  nephew  to  Chlewea.  made 
archbishop  of  Toledo  by  Charles  v.,  100. 
Dies,  ITS. 

D*jatbret,  John.  expeOed  ftom  his  kingdom  of 
Navarre  by  Ferdinand  of  Arrag^,  97.  In- 
vades Navarre,  but  is  defeated  by  cacdliuil 
Ximenes,  109. 

D*JtUinbeH.  M.,  bis  observation  on  the  order  of 
Jesuits,  399,  nett^ 

Dandelftj.  brother  of  Coligny,  is  defeated  by  the 
duke  of  Savoy  in  an  endeavour  to  succour  St. 
Quinttn,  468.  But  enters  the  town  with  the 
fugith'es,  ib.  The  town  taken  by  ssssnlf, 
471. 

Dauphin  of  France,  eldest  son  of  Francis  L  a 
delivered*  up  with  the  duke  of  Orleans  to  the 
emperor  Charles  V.  in  exchange  for  hii  father^ 
as  noetageR  for  the  performance  of  the  treaty 
of  Madrid,  904.  His  death  imputed  to  polsan, 
970.    The  most  probable  cause  of  it,  fb. 

,  duke  of  Orleans,  second  son  of  Francis 


I.  commands  an  army,  and  Invades  Spain,  305l 
Is  forced  to  abandon  the  siege  of  Perpignan,  ibi 
Is  dissatisfied  at  the  peace  of  Crespv,  3SL 
Makes  a  Micret  protestation  against  it,  ib. 

of  France,  son  of  Henry  IL,  contracted 

to  Mary  the  young  queen  of  Scotland,  374.  Is 
married  to  her,  477. 

Denmark^  a  summary  view  of  the  revoluikms  in, 
during  the  sixteenth  century,  499. 

,  king  of,  joins  the  proiestant  league  aft 

Emalkelde,  978. 

D»  A«(i,  cardinal,  writes  a  history  of  Fleaoo*fl 
conspiracy  while  a  yoath,  356,  ncU. 

Diana  of  PoltierB,  mistress  to  Henry  II.  of  France, 
assists  the  Guises  in  persuading  Henry  lo  ao 
alliance  with  pope  Paul  IV.  against  the  em- 
peror, 451.  Induces  Henry  lo  break  the  treaty 
of  Vaucelles,  400.  Marries  her  granddaughter 
to  one  of  Montmorency's  sons,  480.  Joina 
Montmorency  af^nst  the  Guises,  ib. 

Dariay  Andrew,  raslsts  Lautrec  in  subduing  Ge- 
noa, 339.  Conouen  and  kills  Moncada  in  a  sea 
engagement  berore  the  harbour  of  Naples,  396. 
His  character,  937.  Is  disgusted  with  tlie  be- 
haviour of  the  French,  ib.  Revolts  to  the  em- 
Kror,  ib.  Opens  to  Naples  a  communication 
^sea,  lb.  Rescues  Genoa  from  the  French, 
SBB.  Restores  the  government  of,  to  the  ciu- 
xens,ib.  The  respect  paid  tt>  his  memory ,  2^. 
Attends  the  emperor  Charles  in  his  disastrous 
expedition  against  Algiers,  990.  His  partial 
fondness  for  his  kinsman  Giannetino,  351 .  Hie 
narrow  oieape  in  Lavagno's  taisnrrecikm,  354, 
355>  Returns  on  Lavagno's  death,  and  the 
dispersion  of  his  party,  356.  See  Ocasa  and 
Luoagna. 

,  Giannetino,  his  character,  351.  Is  mur- 
dered by  Lavanio's  conspirators,  351. 

Dever^  an  interview  there  between  Beniy  VOL 
and  the  emperor  Charles  Y.,  193. 

Dragnt^  a  corsair,  oommands  the  Turkish  fleet 
which  ravages  the  coast  of  Naples,  493. 

Da  PraU^  chancellor  of  Fiance,  his  character, 
177.  Commences  a  law-suit  against  Charles 
duke  of  Bourbon  for  his  estate,  at  the  Instiga- 
tion of  Louse  the  king's  mother,  ib. 

Dmdlii^y  the  custom  of,  how  rendenid  genenly 
89S.    Its  tnfluenee  on  manners,  ib. 

Duron  in  Cleves,  taken  by  the  emperor  Cbarlee 
v.,  the  Inhabitanis  put  to  the  sword,  and  ilw 
town  burnt,  306. 

Eccin*^  an  adversary  of  Luther's,  bohb  a  publtc 
disputation  vrith  him  at  Leipsic,  on  the  validlts 
of  the  papal  authoriiy,  139. 
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Mcc>esia$tieal  camam  of  the  Eomiah  cbarcb, 
Um  dreadful  effects  of,  13d. 

•~-~— '~-  reaervatioa  In  the  recess  of  tiie  diet 
of  Augiibuis,  remarks  on,  S40. 

Sdinburgky  plundered  and  burnt  bjr  tbe  carl  of 
UertAird.  317. 

Mdward  VI  of  EnflaDdt  bli  character,  431. 

£fm»nt,  count  of,  commands  the  cavalry  at  tbe 
battle  of  St.  Uuintln,  and  miu  Montmorency's 
troops  to  fligtat,  408,  460.  Engages  marshal  de 
Tcmicji,  and  defeats  him  by  the  casual  arrival 
of  an  English  squadron,  478. 

Efpptj  bow  and  by  whom  add«l  u>  Che  Ottoman 
empire,  113. 

Ekrenberg^  the  castie  oi^  taken  by  Maurice  of 
Saxony,  407. 

Bignoii^  a  faction  in  Genera  so  termed,  an  ac- 
count of,  961. 

EliiabetAf  sister  of  Mary,  her  aceemlon  to  tbe 
crown  of  England,  484.  Her  character,  ib. 
Is  oddrcsMd  by  Philip  of  Spain  and  Henry  of 
Vnnco  for  marriage,  ib.  Her  prudent  conduct 
between  them.  ib.  How  determined  a«ainst 
Henry,  485.  Her  motives  for  rejecting  Philip, 
lb.  Returns  Pbitip  an  evasive  answer,  ib. 
Demands  restitution  of  Calais,  at  the  confer- 
ences at  Chateau-Cambresii,  ib.  Establishes 
tlie  protestanl  retiffion  in  England,  48Gb  Treniy 
between  tier  and  Henry  sigu^  alChateau-Cam- 
bresis,  ib. 

Emanuel  Philibert,  dulce  of  Savoy.    See  Sarojf. 

Englatidy  by  wbat  means  that  Icingdom  was  freed 
from  the  papal  supremacy,  and  received  tlic 
doctrines  of  the  reformation,  344.  Mary,  queen 
of,  manied  to  prince  Philip,  son  of  the  emperor 
Charles  V.,  contrary  to  the  sense  of  the  nation, 
432.  The  marriage  ratified  by  parliament,  433. 
U  reluctantly  engaged  by  Philip  (now  king  of 
Spain)  in  the  war  against  Prance,  467.  Mary 
levies  money  by  her  prerogative,  to  carry  on 
the  war,  ib.  Calais  taken  by  the  duke  of  Guise, 
475.  Guisnes  and  Hemes  taken,  ib.  Death  of 
Mary,  and  accession  of  Elisabeth,  484.  The 
prolestant  religion  establisbed  by  Elizabeth, 
486.  Treaty  with  France  signed  at  Chateau- 
Cambresis,  ib.    Its  interior  strength  how  in- 

^  creased  by  the  conduct  of  Henry  VHL,  493. 
Its  iiower  no  longer  fruitlessly  wasted  on  the 
continent,  ib.  Alteration  of  its  conduct  towards 
Scotland,  404. 

BnnUm-,  the  count  de,  besieges  Carignan,  314. 
Desires  of  Francis  permission  to  engage  Guasto, 
315.    Defeats  Guasto  in  a  pitched  battle,  ib. 

Erard  dc  la  Harck,  ambassador  of  Charles  V. 
to  the  diet  of  Frankfort,  his  private  motives  for 
thwarting  the  pretensions  of  Francis  I.  of 
France  lo  the  Imperial  crown,  115.  Signs  the 
capitulation  of  the  Germanic  body  on  behalf 
of  Charles,  116. 

£rasfliit«,  some  account  of,  143.  Preceded  Lather 
in  his  censures  against  the  Romish  church,  ib. 
Concurs  with  him  in  his  intentioos  of  reforma- 
tion, 144.  Motives  which  checked  him  in 
this,  Ib. 

JBscitruii,  palace  of,  buih  by  Philip  II.  in  memory 
of  the  battle  of  Su  Quintin,  471. 

Europe^  a  short  view  of  the  slate  of,  at  the  death 
of  the  emperor  Maximirian,  110.  The  con- 
temporary aionarchs  of  aU,  ilhistrious  at  the 
time  of  Charles  V..  124.  The  method  of  car- 
rying on  war  in,  how  improved  beyond  the 
practice  of  earlier  ages,  180.  The  sentiments 
of,  on  Charles's  treatment  of  the  pope,  990, 
A  review  of  the  state  of,  during  the  reign  of 
the  emperor  Charles  V.,  48S.  Tbe  remarkable 
change  in,  at  this  period,  489.  How  affected 
by  the  revolt  of  Luther  against  the  cburcii  of 
Rome,  494. 

EuUmi,  king  of  Algiers,  engages  Barbaroesa  in 
his  service,  and  is  murdered  by  him,  353,  353. 

Brcommunicatwi  in  the  Romish  church,  the  nrl- 
gioal  institution  of,  and  tlie  use  made  of  It,  139. 


Fiamete^  Alexander,  bis  anaalmoui  election  to 
the  papacy,  345.    See  Paut  III. 

,  cardinal,  accomiMinies  the  troops  sent 
by  the  pope  to  the  emperor,  against  the  army  of 
the  protescant  league,  343.  Keturns  dingusted, 
ib.  Leads  the  troops  home  again  by  the  pope's 
order,  350.  Contributes  to  the  election  of  car- 
dinal di  Monte  to  the  papacy,  384. 

-,  Octavio,  grandson  of  pope  Paul  IN., 


endeavours  to  surprise  Parma,  and  (titcTB  into 
treaty  with  the  emperor,  383.  Is  confirmed  in 
Parma  by  Julius,  393.  Procures  an  alliance 
with  France,  ib.  Is  attacked  by  tbe  imperial- 
ists, but  successfully  protected  by  the  French, 
393.  Placenlia  restored  to  him  by  Philip  11.  of 
Spain,  473. 

,  Peter  Lewis,  natural  son  of  pope  Paul . 

III.,  obtains  of  his  fkther  the  dutchies  ot  Pa/ma 
and  Placentia,  335.  His  character,  373.  la 
assassinated,  lb. 

lin-dinandj  king  of  Anagon.  how  he  acquired 
his  kingdoms,  89.  Invites  his  daughter  Joanna, 
and  her  huMband  Philip  archduke  of  Austria, 
tn  Spain,  90.  Becomes  Jealous  of  Philip,  ib 
Carries  on  his  war  with  France  vigorously, 
notwithstanding  Philip's  treaty  with  Lewis, 
91.  Ills  queen  Isabella  dies,  and  leaves  him 
regent  of  Castile,  under  restrictions,  ib.  Re- 
signs the  kingdom  of  Castile,  and  is  acknow 
ledged  regent  by  the  Cortes,  ib.  His  character, 
ib.  His  ma^tiins  of  government  odious  to  the 
CasUlians,  93.  Required  by  Philip  to  resign 
his  regency,  ib.  Joanna's  letter  of  consent 
procured  by  him.  intercepted  by  Philip,  and 
herself  confined,  lb.  Is  deserted  by  the  Castl- 
lian  nobility,  ib.  Determines  to  exclude  bis 
daughter  from  the  successkm  by  marrying,  93. 
Marries  Germalne  de  Foix,  niece  to  Lewis  XIL 
of  France,  ib.  A  treaty  between  lilm  and 
Philip  at  Salamanca,  by  which  the  regency  of 
Castile  is  Jointly  vested  in  them  and  Joanna,  ib. 
Prevails  on  Henry  VI  [.  of  England  to  deuin 
Philip  for  three  months,  when  driven  on  that 
coast,  94.  The  CadtlUans  declare  against  him, 
ib.  Resigns  the  regency  of  Castile  by  treaty, 
ib.  Interview  between  nim  and  Philip,  ib.  la 
absent,  at  Naples,  when  Philip  died,  96.  Re- 
turns and  gains,  with  tbe  regency  of  Castile, 
the  good  will  of  the  natives  by  bis  prudent  ad- 
ministration, ib.  Acouircs  by  di^onourable 
means  the  khigdora  of  Navarre,  97.  How  he 
destroved  his  constitution,  ib.  Endeavours  to 
diminish  hb  grandson  Cnarles's  power,  by  a 
will  In  l^vonr  of  Ferdinand,  lb.  Alters  his  will 
in  favour  of  Charles,  98.  Dies,  ib.  f  eview 
of  Ms  administration,  99.  Ximenes  appointed, 
by  his  will,  regent  or  CastUe  until  the  arrival 
of  Charles  V.,  IQQ. 

.  second  son  of  Philip  archduke  of 

Austria,  bom,  89L  Left  regent  of  Arragon  by 
his  grandfkther  Ferdinand,  97.  This  revoked 
by  a  subsequent  will,  by  which  he  obtains  only 
a  pension,  98.  Discontented  with  bis  disap- 
pointment, he  is  taken  to  Madrid  under  the  eye 
of  cardinal  Ximenes,  101.  Sent  by  Charles  V. 
to  vi^it  their  grandfather  Maximilian,  109.  Is 
elected  king  of  Hungary  and  Bohemia,  310. 
Signs  a  deed  called  the  Reverae^  ib.    The  cni- 

K^ror  endeavours  to  get  him  elected  king  of  the 
omans,338.  lie  is  opposed  by  the  protcstanis, 
239.  Is  crowned  king  of  the  Romans,  ib. 
Forms  a  confederacy  against  the  anabaptists  at 
Munster, 349.  Opposes  the  restoration  of  Ulrlc 
duke  of  ^urtemborg,  350.  Recognises  his 
title,  and  concludes  a  treaty  with  him,  ib.  Hia 
kingdom  of  Hnnniry  wrested  from  him  by  John 
Zapol  Secplus,  900.  Besieges  the  young  king 
Stephen  and  bis  mother  in  Buda,  but  Is  de- 
feated by  the  Turks,  397.  His  mean  offers  of 
submisnon  to  the  Porte,  298.  Which  are  re- 
jected, \h.  Courts  the  fkvour  of  the  protestants, 
311 .    Opens  tlie  diet  at  Worms,  333.    Reqoirss 
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it  to  ntaiit  to  t&e  itoelik«f  of  tlio  eouncil  of 
Trent,  3B3.  AgreMtopayatribatetoSolynuui 
for  Hungary,  ib.  £iicro«cbei  oc  the  libertiei 
of  Bohemia,  371.  His  rigorous  treetment  of 
Prague,  ib.  Disarms  the  Bohemians,  37S.  Ob- 
tains the  sovereignty  of  ttie  city  of  Constance, 
383.  Invades  Transylvania  by  Invitation  of 
Martinuzzi,  390.  Obtains  the  resicnation  of 
Transylvania  from  queen  Isabella,  lb.  Orders 
Martinuzzi  to  tM  assaarinated.  400.  Enteninto 
negotiation  with  Maurice  on  behalf  of  the  em- 
peror, 411.  His  motives  for  promoting  the 
emperor's  agreeing  with  Maurice,  413,  413. 
IsabeUa  and  her  son  Stephen  recover  possession 
of  Transylvania,  437.  Opens  a  diet  at  Augs- 
burg, and  excites  suspicions  in  the  protestaiits, 
443.  The  emperor  leaves  the  Internal  admin- 
Istratloo  of  the  German  affairs  to  him,  444.  Is 
again  applied  to  by  the  emperor  to  resign  his 
pretensions  of  succession  to  Philip,  but  refuses, 
ib.  Endeavours  therefore  to  gain  the  friend- 
ship of  the  diet,  445.  Again  refuses  the  em- 
peror's solicitations,  462.  Charles  resians  the 
unperial  crown  to  him,  lb.  Assembles  Uie  col- 
lege of  electors  at  Frankfort,  which  acknow- 
ledges him  emperor  of  Germany,  476.  The 
pope  refuses  to  acknowledge  him,  476,  477. 

IVifitoi  government,  a  view  of,  as  It  ejUsted  in 
Spain,  162. 

Fieseo,  count  Of  Lavagno.    See  Lavagn: 

■  ■  '  ■  •,  Jerome,  engages  in  his  brothers  conspi- 
racy, and  fails  in  securing  Andrew  Dorla,  354, 
355.  His  imprudent  vanity  on  his  brother's 
death,  355.  Shuts  himself  up  in  a  fort  on  his 
estate,  356.    Is  reduced,  and  put  to  death,  35d 

Flanders*    See  JiTetherlaiuis. 

Florence^  the  inhabitants  of,  revolt  against  pope 
Clement  VII.  on  the  news  of  his  captivity,  and 
recover  their  liberty,  221.  Are  reduced  to  sub- 
jection to  Alexander  dl  Medici  by  the  em^ror, 
934.  A  lexander  dl  Medici,  duke  of,  assassmatcd 
by  his  kinsman  Lorenzo,  375.  Cosmo  dl  Medici 
advanced  to  the  soverlgnty,  lb.  Cosmo,  sup- 
ported hy  the  emperor,  defeats  the  partisans  of 
Lorenzo,  376.  Cosmo  asserts  his  independency 
on  the  emperor,  431. 

Ammo,  Antonio  de,  commandoMn-chlef  of  the 
forces  lo  Spain,  ordered  W  cardinal  Adrian  to 
besiege  the  inauifenta  In  Segovia,  161.  Is  de- 
nted liberty  of  taking  military  stores  by  the 
Inhabitants  of  Medina  del  Canipo,  ib.  Attacks 
and  ahnoet  bums  the  whole  town,  ib.  Is  re- 
pulsed, ib.    His  house  at  Yalladolid  burnt,  ib. 

Franet^  the  aoquislUons  of  that  kinadom  during 
the  reign  of  the  empercM'  Charles  v.,  491.  The 
character  of  the  people  of,  ib.  The  good  con- 
sequences of  the  civil  wars  in  that  kingdom  to 
the  rest  of  Europe,  403. 

Francis  I.,  king  of  France,  concludes  a  peace 
with  Charles  V.,  and  the  conditions  of  the 
tr^ty,  106.  Sends  a  fruitless  embassy  to 
Charles  for  the  restitution  of  Navarre  to  the 
young  king,  110.  Aspires  to  the  imperial 
crown  at  the  death  of  MaximiUan,  111.  Rear 
sons  by  which  he  supported  his  metensions, 
113.  Remarks  on  the  equipages  of  his  ambas- 
sadors to  the  German  statesL  ib.  His  preten- 
sions adopted  t^  the  Venetians,  113.  Loses 
the  election,  116.  Rise  of  the  rivalsbip  be- 
tween him  and  Charles,  120.  Courts  the  fa- 
vour of  cardinal  Wolsey,  133.  Promises  Wol- 
sey  his  interest  for  the  papacy,  133.  Has  an 
interview  with  Henry  VUL  of  England,  ib. 
Wrestles  with  Henry,  and  throws  him,  ib.  note. 
His  advantages  over  Charles  at  the  commence- 
ment of  hosUlities  between  them.  147.  Con- 
cludes an  alliance  wltli  the  pope,  148.  Invades 
and  reduces  Navarre,  In  the  name  of  Henry 
d'Albret,  son  of  John,  the  former  klni^,  150. 
The  French  driven  out  by  the  imprudence  of 
rEsparre  their  general,  who  Is  taken  prisoner 
bythe  Spaniards,  ib.    Retakes  Mouaon  from 


ttaeimp«iaUitB,151.    laradeatlieLoirOoiifi^ 

tries,  but  loses  the  oaportanltles  of  miccvm  bf 
Imprudence,  ib.  Rcgecis  the  demands  oif 
Charles  at  the  congress  of  Calais,  ]&  A 
league  concluded  between  Charles  and  Henry 
VLu.  against  him,  ib.  His  imprudent  appoint- 
ment of  the  mareachal  De  Fou  to  the  govern- 
ment of  Milan.  153.  De  Foix  attacks  Reggio, 
but  is  repulsed  by  the  governor  Guicciaraini 
the  histociao.  ib.  The  pope  dedans  agaiaat 
him,  153,  154.  His  embarrassments  on  tba 
invasion  of  Milan,  154.  His  mother  seizes 
the  money  appotmed  for  the  payment  of  the 
Milanese  troops,  ib.  Milan  taken,  and  the 
French  driven  out,  155.  Levies  a  body  of 
Swiss,  156.  Who  hisist  on  giving  a  precipitata 
balUe  to  the  imperialist,  which  is  kMt,  157. 
War  declared  against  him  by  Henry  VIK.,  ib. 
His  expedients  lo  supply  bia  treasury,  158. 
The  plan  pursued  by  him  to  reidst  the  incur- 
sions of  the  English,  ib.  Picardy  invaded  by 
Henry,  ib.  The  Venetians  league  with  the 
emperor  against  him,  175.  To  which  pope 
Adrian  accedes,  ib.  His  eznediikms  move- 
ment against  the  Milanese,  176.  Disconcerted 
by  the  duke  of  Bourbon's  conspiracy,  ib. 
Taxes  him  with  betraying  his  cause,  which 
Bourbon  denies,  176.  Bourbon  escapes  to 
Italy,  and  Francis  rdnms,  ib.  Appoints  the 
admiral  Bonnlvet  to  command  aninat  the 
Milanese,  ib.  Picardy  invaded  by  the  duke  of 
Suflblk,  who  Is  driven  back,  180.  Eepubea 
the  invamou  of  Guienne  and  Bunundy  by 
Charles,  ib.  Hta  succossftd  close  or  the  cam- 
paign, ib.  His  prudent  care  to  disappoint  the 
Imperialists  in  their  invasion  of  Pro%'ence,  187. 
Assembles  an  army,  which  causes  the  impe- 
rialists to  retire  from  Maiseilln,  ib.  Deter- 
mines to  invade  the  Milanese,  188.  Appoints 
his  mother  Louise  regent  during  his  absence, 
lb.  Enters  Milan,  and  takes  possession  of  the 
ci^,  lb.  Advised  by  Boimivet  to  besiege  Pavia, 
189.  His  vigorous  attacks  on  Pavia,  ib.  Con- 
cludes a  treaty  of  neutrality  with  pope  Cle- 
ment. 100.  Uis  Imprudent  invasion  of  Napleai, 
ib.  Resolves,  by  Bonnivet's  advice,  to  attack 
Bourbon's  army,  advanced  lo  the  relief  of 
Pavia.  101.  Is  routed  at  the  banle  of  Pavis, 
108.  Is  taken  prisoner,  ib.  Is  sent  to  the  castto 
of  Pizzkhitone  under  the  custody  of  Dob 
Ferdinand  Alarcoo.  109.  Refhses  the  propoia- 
tions  made  to  bun  by'Charles,  106.  Is  carried 
to  Spain  on  hia  desire  of  a  personal  interview 
Tiith  Charles,  107.  Is  rigorously  treated  in 
Spain,  900.  Falls  dangerously  in,  ib.  Is  visited 
by  Charles,  ib.  Resolves  to  resign  his  king- 
dom, 901.  Is  delivered  from  his  captivity  by 
the  treaty  of  Madrid,  903.  His  secret  protesta- 
tions against  the  validity  of  this  treaty,  903. 
Marries  the  queen  of  Portugal,  lb.  Recov<tfB 
his  liberty,  and  the  dauphin  and  the  duke  of 
Orleana  delivered  up  hostages  to  Charles  for 
the  performance  of  the  treaty  of  Madrid,  904. 
Writes  a  letter  of  acknowledgment  to  Benrj 
VUL  of  England,  906.  His  reply  to  the  Impe- 
rial ambassadors,  309.  Eaters  into  a  leagne 
with  the  pope,  the  Venetians,  and  Sfom, 
against  Charles,  ib.  Is  absolved  from  his  oath 
to  observe  the  treaty  of  Madrid,  SIO.  His  be- 
haviour to  the  emperor's  second  embassy,  Ih. 
Is  dispirited  by  his  former  ill  suooea,  911.  En- 
ters into  a  treaty  with  Henry  Vm.  of  England 
agaUist  the  emperor,  SSI.  Successes  of  his 
general  Laotrec  m  Italy,  SS3.  His  reply  to  the 
emperor's  overtures,  334.  Declares  war  against 
him,  and  chalknges  him  to  slnfde  combat,  394, 
985.  Treats  Andrew  Doria  ill,  who  revolta 
from  him  to  the  emperor,  237.  His  army, 
under  Saluces,  driven  out  of  Italy,  99&  Hto 
troops  in  Milan  routed,  990.  His  endeavours 
towards  an  accommodation,  ib.  Tttms  of  the 
peace  of  Camhray,  concluded  by  the  mediation 
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r^  h}s  mother  LooiM  and  Maisaret  of  Austria, 
StJO.  Keoiarka  oa  th»  •acriflcoi  luade  by  him 
In  thli  treaty,  and  on  hu  conduct  of  tlie  war, 
S31.  Leagues  ncretly  witii  the  proteiitaot 
princes,  £19.  HU  mea^uros  to  elud«  the  treaty 
of  Caiubray,  34:2.  iM3.  ilia  negotiationa  with 
tlie  pope,  ti'X  His  interview  and  treaty  with 
the  pope,  ib.  Gives  the  duke  of  Orleans  In 
inarriajie  to  Catharine  di  Medici,  ib.  Nego- 
tiates a  treaty  with  Francisi  Sforza,  dulie  of 
Miian,  358.  His  envoy  Mervcille  executed  at 
Milan  for  murder,  3&).  is  disappointed  iu  his 
endeavours  to  negotiate  alliances  against  tiie 
empcrur,  ib.  Invites  Melancthoo  to  Paria^  ib. 
Kvidences  of  bis  zeal  for  the  Romish  religion, 
SJa  Causes  of  his  quarrel  with  the  duke  of 
Havny,  '261.  Seizes  the  duke's  territories,  ibu 
11  IS  preteuftions  to  the  dutchy  of  Milan,  on  the 
d(>iith  uf  Francis  Sforza,  263.  The  emperor's 
invective  against  him  before  the  pope  in  coun- 
cil, 304.  lA  invaded  by  Charles,  36d.  His 
pi  iident  plan  of  defence,  967.  Joins  the  army 
under  Montmorency,  209.  Death  of  tlie  dau- 
phin, 270.  Obtains  a  decree  of  the  parliament 
of  Parla  against  the  emperor,  271.  Invades 
the  Low-Countries,  ib.  A  suspension  of  arms 
in  Flanders,  and  how  negotiated,  lb.  A  truce 
in  Piedmont,  ib.  Mothres  to  these  truces.  373. 
Concludes  an  alliance  with  Bolyman  the  Mag- 
nidceut,  ib.  Negotiations  for  a  peace  with  the 
emDeror,  273.  Concludes  a  truce  for  ten  years 
at  Nice,  ib.  Reffectiona  on  the  war,  873,  374. 
1 1  is  i  nterview  with  Charles.  374.  Marries  Mary 
of  Uuise  to  James  V.  of  Scotland,  376.  Re- 
fuses the  offers  of  the  deputies  of  Ghent,  383. 
Informs  Charles  of  the  odbr  made  by  them, 
ib.  Grants  the  emperor  leave  to  pass  through 
France  to  the  Netherlands,  HSi.  Ills  reception 
of  the  emperor,  ib.  Is  deceived  by  the  empe- 
ror in  respect  to  Milan,  285.  His  ambassador 
to  the  Porte,  Rincon,  murdered  by  the  imperial 
governor  of  the  Milanese,  303.  Prepares  to 
resent  the  injury,  ib.  Attacks  the  emperor 
with  five  annies,  3(M.  His  first  attempts  ren- 
den-d  abortive  by  the  imprudence  of  the  duke 
of  Orleans,  ib.  Renews  his  negotiations  with 
•ultan  Solyman,  307.  Invades  the  Low-Coun- 
tries, 3ild.  Forces  the  emperor  to  raise  the 
■icge  of  Landrecy,  309.  Dismisses  Barba- 
roasa,  314.  Gives  the  count  d'Eoguien  per- 
misBiottU)  engage  Goasto,  315.  Relieves  Paris, 
in  danger  of  being  surprised  by  the  emperor, 
31H.  Agrees  to  a  separate  peace  with  Charles, 
318, 319.  Henry's  haughty  return  to  his  over- 
tures of  peace,  330.  Death  of  the  duke  of 
Orleans,  334.  Peace  of  Campe,  333.  Per- 
ceives a  necessity  of  diecking  the  emperor's 
a;nbitiou8  designs,  357.  Forms  a  general  league 
against  him,  tb.  Dies,  358.  His  life  and  dut- 
racier  summarily  compared  with  those  of 
Charles.  350.    Consequences  of  his  death,  360. 

f)rancis  II.,  his  accession  to  the  crown  of  Fiance 
and  character,  488. 

ISrankfort^  the  diet  ofj  assembled  for  the  choice 
of  an  emperor  at  the  death  of  Maximilian,  114. 
Names  and  views  of  the  electors,  ib.  The 
empire  oflbred  to  Frederick  of  Saxony,  ibi 
Who  rejects  it,  with  his  reaaons,  114,  115. 
Chooses  Charles  V.  emperor.  116.  His  con- 
firmation of  the  Germanie  privileges  required 
and  agreed  to,  ib.  City  of,  embraces  the  re- 
formed religion,  183.  'The  college  of  electon 
assembled  there  bv  Ferdinand,  who  is  acknow- 
ledged emperor  or  Germany,  476. 

V\rederick^  duke  of  Saxony,  asiicmbles  with  the 
other  electors  at  the  diet  of  Frankfort,  to 
ehooee  an  emperor,  114.  The  empire  offered 
to  him,  ib.  Rejects  it,  and  votes  for  Charles 
v.,  114, 115.  Refuses  the  presents  of  the  Spa- 
nish ambassadors,  115.  This  dislnterestod  be- 
haviour conflrmed  by  the  testimony  of  histo- 
rians, ib.  iMle.    Cbooaet  Martin  Luther  pblJo- 


sopbical  professor  at  bis  onivenity  of  Wlttam' 
berg,  127.  Encourages  Luther  in  his  oppoal- 
tiou  to  indulgeoces,  128.  Frolecta  him  against 
C^jetan,  130.  Causes  Luther  to  be  seized  at 
his  return  from  the  diet  of  Worms,  and  con- 
ceals liim  at  Wartburg,  146.    Dies,  208. 

FregosOf  tlie  French  ambassador  to  Venice, 
murdered  by  the  marquis  del  Guasto,  the  Im- 
perial governor  of  tlie  Miianesei  303. 

Fronsperg^  George,  a  German  nobleman,  ■ome 
account  of,  be  joins  the  amur  of  Charlca  V.. 
213. 

General  of  the  Jeauita,  an  inquiry  Into  bif  uflkd 
and  despotic  authority,  388, 380. 

Oetisvoj  an  account  of  ita  revolt  against  the  duk« 
of  Savov,  261. 

Gen^Of  reduced  by  Lautree,  tlie  French  general, 
222.  The  French  endeavour  to  preji^ice  ita 
trade  In  favour  of  Savona,  ^7.  Is  rescued 
from  the  French  by  Andrew  Doria,  2^  The 
government  of,  settled  by  the  diainierestednesa 
of  Doria,  2S0.  The  honour  paid  to  Dorla's 
memory,  ib.  Is  visited  by  the  emperoc,  333* 
A  scbeine  formed  to  overturn  the  constitution 
of,  by  Fiesco  count  of  Lavafoo,  35L  He  as- 
sembles his  adherents,  353.  The  conapiratora 
sally  forth  from  Lavaano's  palace,  3M.    De- 

Ciiies  sent  to  know  Lavagno's  terma,  39i3b 
avagno  drowned,  ib.  The  insurrection  ruined 
by  the  Imprudence  of  his  brother  Jerome  Fias- 
co, ib.  The  conspirators  disperse,  lb.  JeraoM 
reauced  and  put  to  death^  358. 

Oermanada^  an  association  m  Valenciaao  termed, 
on  what  occasion  formed^  173.  Befuae  to  lajr 
down  their  arms,  ib.  Their  resentmentleveUed 
at  the  nobility,  who  raise  an  amy  against 
them,  ]73jl73  Defeat  the  noUea  in  several 
actions.  173.  But  are  rouled  and  dlspenied  by 
them,  ib. 

Germany,  stale  of,  at  the  death  of  the  emperor 
Maximilian,  111.  Charles  V.  of  Spain  and 
Francis  L  of  France  form  pretensions  to  the 
imperial  crown,  ib.  Their  respective  reaaooa 
oflered  in  favour  of  tlicir  clalma,  lb.  Views 
and  interests  of  the  other  European  atatea  In 
reUtlon  to  the  eompetiton.  113.  Henry  Vm. 
of  England  advanciis  a  claim,  ib.  But  la  dla- 
couraged  from  proeecuting  it,  ib.  How  the 
papacy  was  likely  to  be  amcied  In  tba  eliotoe 
of  an  emperor,  lb.  Advice  of  pope  Leo  X.  to 
the  German  prinoes,  114.  Opening  of  tlie  diet 
at  Frankfort,  Ib.  In  whom  tbc  election  of  an 
emperor  la  vested,  lb.  Views  of  tbe  decton, 
lb.  Tlie  empire  offered  to  Frederick  of  Saxony, 
ib.  Who  rejects  it,  and  Ills  reaaona,  114,  lU. 
Charles  V.  clnser^  110.  The  capitulation  of 
tbe  Germanic  prlrUagea  oonflraaea  by  hbn,  Ml. 
Charles  sets  out  for,  110.  Charlea  crowned  at 
Aix-la-ChapcUe,  134.  OommencepMBt  of  tba 
reformation  there,  by  Martin  Lntlier,  lb.  Traafr- 
ment  of  tba  bull  of  eTCommunlfation  publisbad 
against  Luther,  133.  Tbe  uaurpatfona  of  tbe 
clergy  there,  durlngthe  dispuief  conoeming 
investitures,  138.  The  daigy  of,  mostly  Ib- 
reigners,  140.  The  benefices  ef,  nominated  by 
the  pope,  ib.  The  expodieat  of  tbe  emperors 
for  restraining  this  power  of  the  pope  ineffee- 
tual,  lb.  The  great  prggrass  of  Luther's  doc- 
trines in,  188.  Grievaaceaof  tbe  peasants,  304. 
Insurrection  In  SnaUa,  905.  Tbe  memorial  of 
their  grievancea,  lb.  The  Inaaneetlon  quelled, 
206.  Anotiier  bMorreetion  In  Thuringia,  Ib 
How  the  house  of  Auatcla  became  so  fbrml- 
dable  in,  S19i  Proceedings  relating  to  the  re- 
formation there,  930.  Great  nrogresa  of  tba 
reformation  there,  335.  Ferdinand,  king  of 
Hunganr  and  Bohemia,  brother  to  Cbarlea  Y. 
elected  king  of  the  Romans,  23&  The  pro- 
tesunt  religion  established  In  Saxony,  979. 
The  protcstant  religion  estabUabed  in  tbe  Pala* 
tinate,  336.    Tbe  league  of  Smalkalde^  raiao 
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'ftn  ftrmy  Bgalntt  the  emperor,  338.  Are  put 
under  tin  ban  of  ttie  empire^MO.  The  pro- 
testant  army  dlnpened,  348.  The  Interim  en- 
forced by  Uie  emperor,  380.  Maurice  of  Sax(Niy 
raitea  an  army,  and  declares  in  favour  of  the 

Croteatanta,  404, 405.  Maurice  favoured  even 
y  the  catholic  princes,  and  vrhy,  411.  Treaty 
of  Passau,  between  the  emperor  and  Maurice 
of  Bazony,  414.  Truce  between  the  emperor 
and  Uunry  of  France,  458.  Charles  resigns 
the  imperial  crown  to  his  brother  Ferdinand, 
4(18. 

OJumtt  an  inaurnctlon  there,  281.  The  preten- 
sions of  the  citizens,  288.  Form  a  confederacy 
against  the  queen  dowager  of  Hungary  their 
governess,  lb.  Tiieir  deputies  to  the  emperor, 
how  treated  by  him,  lb.  Oflbr  to  submit  to 
France,  283.    Is  reduced  by  Charles,  280. 

OkibMins  tacxkm  in  Italy,  a  view  of,  212. 

GF^0ii.  Don  Pedro  de,  appointed  to  the  command 
of  the  army  of  the  holy  Junta,  187.  Resigns 
his  commission,  and  Padilla  reiriaced,  166. 

Oolstta  in  AfHca,  taken  by  the  emperor  Cliarles 
v.,  256. 

Otfaxafv,  the  imperial  governor  of  Milan,  pro- 
cures cardinal  Fameee  to  be  assassinated,  and 
takes  possession  of  Placentia  ihr  the  emperor, 
373,  374.  Prepares  to  seize  Parma,  3981  Is 
repulsed  by  the  French,  3^ 

Oonjfigrf  sent  by  Francis  I.  king  of  France  to 
negotiate  a  peace  with  Charles  V.,  106. 

Oranotftte,  cardinal,  his  artifice  to  prevail  on  the 
count  de  Bancerre  to  sunender  St  Diaiere  to 
the  emperor,  317.  Endeavours  to  lull  the  pro- 
testants  into  security  with  regard  to  the  em- 
peror*s  conduct  towwds  them,  329.  Is  com- 
missioned by  Philip  to  address  the  assembly  at 
the  emperor's  reugiiatlon  of  his  lierediiary 
dominions,  456. 

Orawditiu^  an  Intenriew  there  between  the  em- 
peror Charles  V.  and  Henry  VXII.  of  England, 

Oroppsr,  canon  of  Cologne,  is  wpointed  a  mana- 

Eer  of  the  protestant  and  catholic  conferences 
efore  the  diet  at  Ratisbon,  294.  Writes  a 
treatlae  to  compose  the  differences  between 
them,  ib.  The  sentiments  of  both  parties  on 
this  work,  205. 

Oramoitf,  archbishop  of,  president  of  the  cooncQ 
of  Castile,  his  Imprudent  advice  to  cardinal 
Adrian,  relating  to  the  insurrection  In  Segovia, 
161. 

OumHo,  the  maniQia  dd^jmpolQted  governor  of 
Milan  by  the  emperor.  900.  Procures  Einfibn, 
tlM  Froieh  ambassador  to  the  Porte,  to  be 
murdsred  on  bis  Journey  tlilther,  303.  Defends 
Carignan  against  the  French,  314.  Defeated 
by  d^Enguien  in  a  pitched  battle,  315. 

Onietiardim^  his  account  of  die  puUlcaUon  of 
Indulgenees  contradicted,  ISB^note.  Defends 
Regglo  against  the  French,  153.  Repulses  an 
attack  upon  Parma  by  the  French,  156.  His 
sentiments  of  the  pope's  treaty  with  Lannoy 
viceroy  of  Naples,  215,  216. 

Oaif «,  rraacit  of  Lorraln,  duke  of,  Is  made  go- 
vernor of  Mms  by  Henry  II.  of  France,  417, 
418.  His  charaeter,  418.  Prepares  to  defend 
it  against  the  emperor,  ib.  His  brother  d'Au- 
roale  taken  prisoner  by  the  imperialists,  419. 
The  emperor  raises  th«  siege,  420.  His  humane 
treatment  of  the  dtstre«ed  and  sick  Gennans 
left  behind,  421.  Persuades  Henry  to  an  alli- 
ance with  pope  Paul  IV.,  451.  Marches  with 
troops  into  Italy,  404,  465.  la  unable  to  eflfect 
any  thing,  466.  Is  recalled  from  Italy  after 
the  defeat  of  8t  Qulntln,  471.  His  reception 
In  France,  474.  Takes  tbe  field  against  Philip, 
tb.  Invesu  and  takes  Calais  ttom  the  English, 
475.  Takes  also  Oulsnes  and  Hametf,  ib. 
Takes  Thlonville  In  Luxembourg,  477. 

,  Mary  of,  married  to  James  V.  of  Scot- 
land, 276.   Fruatratea  t|ie  intended  marriage 


between  lier  daughter  Mary  andpriocaEdwavi 

of  England,  314. 
Ourkf  cardinal  de,  why  he  favoured  the  etoctioa 

of  Charles  V.  to  the  imperial  cro%m,  115^ 

Bigns  the  capitulation  of  the  Germanic  body 

on  behalf  of  Charles,  116. 
Ousmaiij  chancellor  to  the  emperw  Ferdinand, 

is  sent  to  pope  Paul  IV.  to  notify  the  election, 

who  refuses  to  see  liim,  476. 

Hamburg^  city  of,  embraces  the  refonned  rdi 
gion,  ISS. 

Haroj  the  Cond^  de,  appointed  to  command  tbe 
army  of  the  Castiliaa  noblea  against  the  holy 
J  unta,  167.  Attacks  TordesillM,  and  gets  poe- 
session  of  queen  Joanna,  ib.  Routs  the  army 
of  the  Junta,  and  takes  Padilla  prisoner,  who 
is  executed,  170. 

Haaeen  Aga^  deputy-governor  of  Algiers,  hie 
pb^cies  against  the  Christian  states,  S99.  la 
twsieged  in  Algien  by  the  emprrar  Charles  V., 
300.  Makes  a  successful  sally,  ib.  The  em- 
peror forced  by  bad  weather  to  return  back 
again,  301. 

J?a|rra^'a,  a  potter*s  son  of  Lesbos,  commenoea 
pirate,  252.    See  Barbatotaa. 

JBeathau^  ancient,  why  ttie  principles  of  mutoal 
toleration  were  generally  admltiM  among 
them,  446. 

BddSi  vice-chancellor  to  Charles  V.,  attends  the 
pope's  nuncio  to  Suialkakle,  277.  Forms  a 
catholic  league  in  oppuaition  to  the  protestant 
one,  278. 

Hatrf  U.,  king  of  France,  his  motives  lor  de- 
cUnbg  an  alliance  with  pope  Paul  LQ.  agahnt 
the  emperor,  374.     Procures  for  Scotland  a 

Cace  with  England,  3B3.  The  young  queen 
ary  contracted  to  the  dauphin,  and  sent  to 
France  for  education,  ill.  Entere  into  an  alli- 
ance with  Octavio  Farneae,  duke  of  Parma, 
ib.  Protest  agahist  the  council  of  Trent,  394. 
Makes  alliance  with  Maurice,  elector  of  Sax- 
ony, 401.  Seconds  the  operations  of  Manrice, 
405.  His  army  marches  and  seizes  Metz.  406. 
Attempts  to  surprise  Straaburg,  400, 410.  la 
stronf^y  solicited  to  spare  it,  410.  Reuima,  lb. 
The  emperor  prepares  for  war  against  him, 
417.  Instigates  tike  Turks  to  Invade  Naplea, 
422.  Terouanne  taken  and  demollsbed  by 
Charles,  425, 420.  Hesden  taken,  426.  Leaob 
an  army  into  the  Low-Countries  against 
Charles,  ib.  Endeavours  to  ofastract  tlie  mar- 
riage of  Mary  of  England  with  PhUip  of  Spain, 
434.  The  progress  of  his  arms  against  the 
emperor,  435.  Engages  Ciiarles,  ib.  Retires, 
ib.  Cosmo  dl  Memci,  duke  of.Florenee,  makes 
war  against  him.  436.  Appoinu  Peter  Strozzi 
commander  of  his  army  in  Italy,  437.  Strozzi 
defeated,  438.  Sienna  taken,  439.  Pope  Paul 
IV.  makes  overtures  to  an  alliance  with  him 
against  the  emperor,  451.  Montmorency's  ar- 
guments against  tills  alliance,  ib.  Is  persuaded 
By  the  Guues  to  accept  it,  Ib.  Senas  the  car- 
dinal of  Lorraln  with  powen  to  conclude  it, 
453.  The  pope  signs  the  treaty,  453.  A  trace 
for  five  years  conduded  with  theemnefi>r,45d. 
Is  exhorted  by  cardinal  Caraflit  to  break  the 
truce,  459.  Is  absolved  from  his  oath,  and 
concludes  a  new  treaty  with  the  pope,  46Ql 
Sends  the  duke  of  Guise  into  Italv,  465.  Tbe 
constable  Montmorency  defeated  and  taken 
Drlsoner  at  St  Cluintin,  460.  Henry  prepares 
ibr  the  defence  of  Paris,  ib.  SL  auimin  taken 
by  assault,  470.  Collects  his  troopa,  and  aefo- 
tiates  for  assistance,  470, 471.  His  kind  recep- 
tion of  the  duke  of  Guise,  474.  Calais  taken 
by  Guise,  475.  Empowere  Montmorency  to 
negotiate  a  peace  with  Philip,  480.  Honours 
him  highly  on  his  return  to  France,  ib^  Writes 
to  queen  Elizabeth  with  proposals  of  marriage, 
484.  How  he  failed  in  his  suit,  ib.  Terms  of 
the  Ueaty  of  Chateau  Camhreaia,  486,  487. 
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Bti  <»aghlfr  mairM  u»  PbUii»|  and  his  sitter 
tu  tbe  duke  of  tevoy,  487.  Tbe  marriage  of 
iiis  sister  and  daughter  celebrated  wUb  great 
pomp.  4d8.    His  deatbf  ik 

UenryWn.  at  Eagland,  detain  tbe  aitbduke 
riuiip  and  his  duchess,  when  driven  on  his 
coast,  three  months,  at  the  instigation  of  Fei^ 
dlnand,  04. 

— -  VlII.  of  England,  sends  an  ambassador 
to  Gernmay  to  propose  his  claims  to  the  impe- 
rial crown,  113.  ts  discouraged  from  his  pre- 
tensions, and  takes  no  part  with  the  other  com- 
petiion,ib.  His  peraonal  character  and  political 
influence  in  Europe,  lil.  Entirely  guided  by 
cardinal  Woisey,  iSO.  ReceiTos  a  visit  from 
the  emperor  Charles  V.,  ISX  Goes  ever  to 
France  to  visit  Francis,  ib.  Wrestles  with 
Frandi^  and  is  thrown  by  him,  lb.  note.  Has 
another  interview  with  Charles  at  GraveUnes, 
iM.  Charles  offers  to  submit  bis  differences 
with  Francis  to  his  arbitration,  lb.  Publishes 
a  treatise  on  ite  Seven  Bacmments,  against 
Martin  Luther,  147.  Obtains  of  tiie  pope  the 
UVeofDefauieroftkeF^itk^Vk.  Takes  part 
with  Charles  against  Francis,  lb.  fiends  Wol- 
Ky  to  negotiate  an  accommodation  between 
the  emperor  and  Francis,  151.  Concludes  a 
league  with  Charles  against  Franois.  152.  His 
«vowed  reasons  for  this  treaty,  lb.  HIsprivate 
motives,  ib.  Declares  war  against  Franchh 
157.  Is  visited  by  CharlM,ib.  Makes  descents 
upon  the  coast  of  Prance,  158.  Advances  with 
an  army  into  Picardv,  ib.  Obliged  to  retire 
t>y  the  duke  de  Veniome,  Ib.  £nters  into  a 
treaty  with  the  emperor  and  Charles  duke  of 
Bourbon,  177.  How  he  raised  supplies  for  his 
warn  beyond  the  grants  of  his  parUament,  180. 
Bends  the  duke  of  Suiblk  to  invade  Picaidy, 
who  penetrates  ahnost  to  Paris,  but  Is  driven 
back,  ib.  Engages  to  assist  Charles  in  an  In- 
vasion  of  Freveace,  187.  Causes  of  his  not 
supporting  the  imperialists,  187, 188.  Effects 
of  the  battle  of  Pavla  and  captivity  of  Franols 
on  him,  194.  Particutami  of  his  embassy  to 
Charles,  IM.  19S.  Concludes  a  defensive  alli- 
ance with  France,  197.  Is  declared  ^Motector 
of  the  league  of  Cognac  acainst  the  emperor, 
fi09.  His  moUvos  for  assistrng  the  pope  against 
the  empeeor.  9S1.  Enters  Into  a  league  with 
Francis,  ana  renounces  the  English  claim  to 
the  crown  of  France,  ib.  Declares  war  against 
the  emperor  234.    Concludes  a  truce  with  the 

{ovemess  of  the  Low-Countries,  226.  Projects 
lis  divorce  from  Catharine  of  Arragon,  232. 
Motives  whkh  witliheld  the  pope  from  grant- 
ing it,  ib.  Acquiesces  in  the  peace  of  Cambray, 
233.  Sends  a  supply  of  money  to  the  protestant 
league  in  Gennany.  940.  Ppocures  his  mar- 
xiase  to  be  ^nanllea  bv  Cremner,  archbishop 
•f  CanterbuTF,  844.  The  divorce  reversed  by 
the  pope  under  penalty  of  exconuminicatlon, 
ib.  ReoouAces  tlie  papal  supremacy,  lb.  Re- 
fuses to  acknowledge  any  council  crdled  by  the 
pope,  251.  Opposes  James  Y.  of  Scotland 
manying  Ifary  of  Guise,  S7Q.  His  disgu>ta 
with  Francis,  and  Intercourse  with  the  em- 
peror, 276.  277.  Concludes  a  leacne  with 
Charlies,  3M.  Makes  war  with  Scotland,  307. 
Particulars  of  his  treaty  with  Charles,  ib. 
Invades  France,  and  invests  BoukMne,  317. 
Refuses  tbe  emperor^s  plan  of  operations,  318. 
b  deserted  by  the  emperor,  lb.  Takes  Bou- 
togne,  320.  His  haughrr  proposals  to  France, 
ib.  Peace  of  Campe,  3%.  Is  succeeded  by 
his  son  Edward  VL,  357.  A  review  of  his 
policy,  483. 

iiertforiL,  earl  of,  plunders  and  boras  Edinburgh. 
317.  Joins  Henry  after,  in  his  ihvaaions  of 
France,  lb. 

^estie,  the  landgrave  of,  procures  the  restoration 
of  his  kinsman,  Ulric  duke  of  Wurtemburg, 
«su    iUa  viaws  ouio;jticd  with  thow  of  iIm 


deetor  of  Saxony,  398.  Tbe  em»7or*8  d»» 
ceitful  professions  to  him,  33L  Uukis  th 
apprehensions  of  the  protestant  league  with 
regard  to  the  emperor,  ib  Is  appoincid  Joint 
commander  of  the  army  of  the  league  witli 
the  dacior  of  Saxony,  341.  Their  charactess 
compared,  ib.  Uraes  an  attack  of  the  empe- 
ror, but  is  opposed  by  the  elector,  343.  Uto 
letter  to  Maurice  duke  of  Saxoi^,  34tL  The 
army  of  the  league  disperse,  348.  1m  reduced 
to  accept  harsh  terms  from  Charles,  367.  Hla 
humiliaiing  reception  by  the  emperor,  368.  Is 
detained  in  confinement.  300l  His  o^rs  of 
submission  slighted  by  tiie  emperor,  379.  b 
carried  by  the  emperor  with  him  into  the  Ne- 
tlierlands,  381.  Renews  his  endeavours  for 
liberty,  389.  Charles  releases  arbitrarily  the 
elector  of  Brandenburg  and  Maurice  from  their 
engagements  to  him.  300.  Is  ckMely  confined 
In  the  citadel  of  Mechlin,  ib.  Ontaias  hk 
liberty  by  the  treaty  of  Passau,  414,  Is  arrested 
biy  tbe  queen  of  Huopry,  out  freed  by  the 
emperor,  416.  The  cfiects  of  his  conllnemenc 
on  film,  ib. 

Umtenu^  his  account  of  Lewis  XII.  shown  to 
ooDtradlct  the  relations  given  by  Beilav,  and 
other  French  historians,  of  the  education  of 
Charles  V.,  98,  n»u. 

Holif  Junta.    See  JutUa. 

Boljf  League,  against  the  emperor  Charles  V^ 
formed  at  Ccwnac,  under  ue  protection  of 
Henry  VIU.  of  EnglamL  200. 

JBbnic,  a  potter's  son  ot  Lesbos,  oommencea 
pirate  witli  his  Inotber  Bayradin,  258  See 
Barbanusa, 

MuMgarji.  is  invaded  by  Sobrmanthe  MagnificeaL 
and  its  Ung  Lewis  H.  killed,  210rHis  suc- 
cesses, And  the  number  of  pdaooeia  carried 
ftway,  lb.  Tbe  archduke  Ferdinand  elected 
king  of  together  with  Bohemia,  lb.  John 
Zapol  ScK|dus  wrests  it  ftom  Ferdinand,  206b 
Stephen  succeeds  on  the  death  of  his  father 
John,S07.  Istieacberoaalyseliedlqr&ilyiBan, 
286.    See /sa»«a«  and  JUerttaiuu. 

Jawut  V.  of  Scotland,  levies  troops  U\  assist 
Francis  in  Preveuce,  but  his  intention  ftiis- 
trated,  1R6.  Bis  negotiations  for  marriage 
with  Francls*s  daughter,  ib.  Marries  Mary  of 
Guise,  lb.  Dies,  and  leaves  Mary  his  Innnt 
daughter  to  succeed  him,  307.    See  Marf, 

JttuMts^  the  order  of^  by  whom  founded,  150. 
Character  of  that  order,  ib.  Character  of 
Igaatio  LovotaL  their  founder,  287.  The  order 
confirmed  by  the  pope,  288.  An  examination 
into  the  constitution  of  the  order,  lb.  Office 
and  power  of  their  general,  288,  280.  The 
rapid  progress  of  the  order.  280.  Engam  la 
trade,  and  establish  an  empire  in  South  Afnc 
rlea,  lb.  Bad  tendency  of  the  older.  201.  An 
responsible  for  most  of  the  pernicious  effecia 
of  popery  since  their  institution,  ib.    Advaa 

X  resulting  from  their  institution,  ih.    Ci 
the  nauves  of  Panwuay,  992L    Theif 
precautions  for  the  independency  of  thour  era 
pire  there,  203.    Bow  the  particulaa  of  theit 
government  and  institution  came  to  be  dia 
closed,  lb.    Summary  of  thdr  character,  294. 

Jndulgencesy  in  the  Romish  church,  tbe  doctrine 
of,  explained,  125.  By  whom  first  invented, 
ib.  Martin  Luther  pr^ches  against  them,  137 
Writes  against  them  to  Albert  elector  of  Mentz. 
ib.  A  bull  issued  In  fbvour  of^31.  The  rale 
of,  opposed  in  Switzerland  by  Zuinglius.  132. 

Infantadoj  duke  of.  his  haughty  resentment  of  a 
casual  blow  on  his  horse,  281.  Is  protected  by 
the  constable  of  Castile,  lb. 

Jnnoeenty  a  young  domestic  of  cardinal  di  Monto, 
obtains  his  cardinal's  hat  on  his  election  to 
tbe  papacy,  384. 

Interim,  a  system  of  tfaeoloev  so  called,  prepared 
by  oraor  of  the  enperor  Charlos  V.  inr  IM  uiM 
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of  Gcnniny,  377.    U  dinpprQTed  of,  both  by 
protestant*  and  papists,  370. 

Investituretj  usurpaiions  of  the  Romish  clergy 
In  Germany,  during  the  dii>putC!!i  botweea  the 
emperors  oud  popes,  concerning,  I'M. 

JoannOy  daughter  of  Ferdniand,  and  mollier  of 
Cbarlea  V.,  visits  Spain  with  her  Jm^^band 
Philip  archduke  of  Austria,  90.  Is  sliijbted 
by  her  huaband,  ib.  Her  character,  ib.  Is 
abruptly  loft  in  Spain  by  her  husband,  ib. 
Sinlu  Into  melancholy  on  the  ocfasiori,  and  is 
delivered  of  her  second  son  Ferdinand,  lb. 
Her  letter  of  consent  to  her  father's  regency  of 
Castile  Intercepted,  and  herself  con(iiu>d,  92. 
Made  joint  regent  of  Castile  with  Fctdiuand 
and  Philip,  by  the  treaty  of  Salamanca,  93. 
Bets  out  lor  Spain  with  Philip,  arc  driven  on 
the  coast  of  England,  and  detained  three 
months  by  Henry  VII.,  04.  Acknowledged 
queen  by  tlte  Cortes,  05.  Her  tenderness  to 
her  husband  in  his  sickness,  andextraordiuaiy 
attachm'ent  to  his  body  when  dead,  ib.  Is  in- 
capable of  goverimient,  ib.  Her  son  Charles 
assumes  the  crown,  101.  The  Cortes  acknow- 
ledge her  son  king,  with  a  reservation  in  her 
flivour,  \QS.  Her  reception  of  Padilla,  the 
chief  of  the  Spanish  malecontents,  103.  The 
holy  Junta  removed  to  Tordeslllas,  the  place 
of  her  residence,  ibk  Relapses  into  her  former 
melancholy,  ib.  The  prooeedings  of  the  lioly 
Junta  carried  on  in  her  name,  ib.  Is  seuced 
by  the  Oond^  de  Haro,  167.  Djea  after  near 
flftyyeam'  conAnement,  454, 45o. 

John  Zapol  ScKpius,  by  the  assistance  of  sultan 
Solymaii,  establishes  himself  in  the  kingdom 
of  Hungary,  296.  Leaves  the  kingdom  to  his 
son  Stephen,  397.  Bee  Hungaryt  iMobeUa^ 
and  Jlfartimizzt. 

Jaabelloy  daughter  of  John  11.  of  Castile,  and 
wife  of  Ferdinand  king  of  Arragon,  her  his- 
tory, 80.  Her  concern  at  the  archduke  Philip's 
treatment  of  her  daughter  Joanna,  90.  Her 
death  and  character,  ib.  Appoints  Ferdinand 
res<mt  of  Castile,  under  rcstnctions,  91. 

y  daughter  to  Sigismund  king  of  Poland, 

married  to  John  king  of  Hungary,  396.  Her 
character,  907.  Is  treacherously  carried,  with 
her  intent  son,  Into  Transylvania  by  sultan 
S<riyman,  208.  The  government  of  this  pro- 
vince and  the  education  of  her  son  committed 
to  her  Jointly  with  Martinuzzi,  396.  Is  Jealous 
of  Martlnuzz)*s  influenee,  and  courts  the 
Turks,  ib.  Is  prevailed  on  to  resign  Transyl- 
vania to  Ferdinand,  399.  Retires  to  Silesia, 
ib.    Recovers  possession  of  Transylvania,  437. 

. of  Portugal,  married  to  the  emperor  Charles 

v.,  304. 

/(oZy ,  coDsequenoes  of  the  Ic^iffue  between  pope 
Leo  X.  and  the  emperor  Cnarlen  V.  to,  153. 
The  chagacters  of  the  Italians,  Siianlards,  and 
French  contrasted,  lb.  State  of,  at  the  acces- 
sion of  Clement  VII.  to  the  papacy,  181.  Views 
of  the  Italian  States  with  respect  to  the  em- 
peror and  Francis  on  the  expulsion  of  the 
French  from  Genoa  and  the  Milanese,  186. 
Their  apprehenskins  on  the  battle  of  Pavia 
and  captivity  of  Francis,  195.    The  principal 

,  stales  Join  in  the  holy  league  against  the  em- 
peror, 900.  Are  disgusted  at  the  tardiness  of 
Francis,  SIS.  A  view  of  the  GhlbeUine  fac- 
tion, ib.  Sentiments  of  the  states  of,  on  the 
peace  of  Cambrav,  931.  Is  vMted  by  the  em- 
peror Charles,  333.  The  motives  of  his  mo- 
deration towards  the  states  of,  333,  334.  A 
league  among  the  stateeof,  formed  by  Charles, 
343.  Placenda  granted  to  Octavio  Faniese  by 
Philip  II.  of  Spain,  473.  The  investiture  of 
Sienna  given  by  Philip  to  Cosrmo  dl  Medici,  473. 
The  cnnnequencc  of  these  grants,  ib. 

JkntOy  hi»ly,  a  view  of  the  confederacy  In  Spain 
so  termed,  102, 163.  The  authority  of  Adrian 
disclaimed  by,  163.    Removed  to  Tordeslllas, 


where  queen  Joanna  resided,  ib.  Tlieir  pnh 
coedings  carried  on  in  the  name  of  Joaima,  ib.- 
Receives  letters  from  Charles  to  lay  down  tJieIr 
anus,  with  promises  of  pardon,  164.  RemoD- 
strances  or  grievanc«>s  drawn  up  by,  lb.    Tlie 

Eartlculars  of  this  remonstrance,  164,  16ft. 
euiarks  on  the  spirit  of  it,  Itid.  Are  inikni- 
dated  from  presenting  it  to  Charles,  ib.  Pro- 
pose to  deprive  Charles  of  liis  royalty  durinn 
the  life  of  Joanna,  ib.  Take  the  field,  167. 
Character  of  their  army.ibb  The  queen  seized 
by  the  Cond^  do  Uaio,  lb.  How  tbey  obtained 
money  to  support  their  army,  168.  Lose  time 
in  negotiating  with  tlic  noUes.  168, 160.  Pm- 
pusti  to  make  their  peaee  with  Charies  at  tlic 
expense  of  tiie  nobles,  160.  Their  irresolute 
conduct,  ib.  Their  army  defeated  by  Haro, 
and  Padilla  taken  prisoner,  170.  Padilla  exe- 
cuted, ib.  lib  letteis  to  his  wife,  and  the  city 
of  Toledo,  170,  171,  iwts.  The  ruin  of  tlie 
confederacy,  173. 

Julius  II.,  pope,  observations  on  the  nontificaie 
of,  136. 

-— —  UI.,  pope,  his  ctaaiactiv,  384.  Bcstowa 
his  cardinal's  hat  infamously,  ib.    Is 


to  the  caliing  a  council,  385.  Summons  one 
at  Trent,  ib.  Asserts  his  supreme  authority 
peremptorily  in  tlie  bull  for  it,  380.  Reponis 
confirming  Octavio  Famese  in  Parma,  302. 
Requires  Octavio  to  reUnqulah  his  alliance 
with  France,  303.  The  manner  of  hia  death, 
444. 

La  Chauy  a  Flemiih  genUeman,  oaodated  bty 
Charles  V.  with  caroinai  Xinienm  in  tlie  re- 
gency of  Castile,  101. 

Landreevy  siege  of,  by  the  emperor  Charies  V^ 
309.    Is  abandoned  by  him,  ib. 

/yttanov,  mortgages  tJie  revenues  of  Nafiles,  to 
supply  the  exigencies  of  tiie  emperor,  189. 
Francis  surrenders  himself  prisoner  to  liim  at 
the  battle  of  Pavia,  193.  His  cautious  disposal 
of  him,  ih.  Delivers  him  up  in  pursuance  of 
the  treaty  of  Madrid,  and  receives  tlie  duke  of 
Orleans  and  the  dauphin,  as  hostages  in  ex- 
change, 804.  Is  sent  ambassador  to  Francis 
to  retiuire  his  fulfilment  of  the  treaty  of,  210. 
Concludes  a  treaty  with  the  pope,  215.  Marches 
to  Join  ttie  imperialisis  at  Rome,  where  tin 
troops  refuse  to  obey  him,  231, 232. 

Lanuzoy  Don  John  de,  made  viceroy  of  Airagoii 
on  the  departure  of  Charles  V.  lor  Oennatty, 
119.    Composes  the  disturbances  there,  173. 

Lavagn0.J<Aui  Lewis  Fiesoo,  count  of,  his  cha- 
racter, 351.  Meditates  subveittaig  the  fovem- 
roent  of  Genoa,  ib.  His  preparations,  393. 
His  artful  method  of  aasembluig  his  adherents, 
353.  His  exhortation  to  them,  ib.  His  inter- 
view with  his  wife,  354.  Sayies  forth,  ib. 
Andrew  Doria  escapes,  355.  Deputies  sent  to 
know  his  terms,  ib.  Is  drowned,  ib.  His  bro- 
ther's vanity  ruins  their  designs,  ib.  Bee 
JKeseo. 

Lautrecy  Odet  de  Foix,  mareschal  de,  the  French 
governor  of  Milan,  his  character,  153.  Alien- 
ates the  affections  of  the  Milanese  ftom  the 
French,  ib.  Invests  Reggio^  but  is  repulsed  by 
Guteciardlnl  the  historian,  then  governor,  ib. 
Is  excommunicated  by  the  pope,  154.  The 
money  for  paying  his  troops  seised  by  Louise 
of  Savoy,  ib.  Is  left  by  his  Swiss  troops,  15S. 
Is  driven  out  of  the  Milanese  territories,  ibw 
A  new  body  of  Swiss  under  him  inidst  on  giv 
ing  battle  to  the  hnperiallsts,  who  defeat  him, 
157.  The  Swiss  leave  hbn,  lb.  Retires  into 
France  with  the  residue  of  his  troops,  It.  De- 
livers up  the  dauphin  and  the  duke  of  Orleans 
in  exchange  for  Francis  I.,  as  haatagvs  for  the 
performance  of  the  treaty  of  Madrid,  904.  Is 
appointed  generalissimo  of  the  leagoe  against 
the  emperor,  329.  His  suoeesses  m  Italy,  ib. 
Motives  which  withlield  him  liom 
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ttw  MUhmr,  ib.  OUim  the  pritice  of  Omii$^ 
to  retire  lo  Naples,  m.  Biockailcft  Naples, 
996.  Uifl  anuy  wasted,  and  hiiuaelf  kUied  by 
Uie  pestilence,  !^. 

Learning t  tbe  revival  of,  fkyooraUe  to  the  re- 
ibrmauon  of  religioiif  142. 

Leiptie^  a  public  disputation  held  there  by  Martin 
Luther  and  Eociua,  on  the  validity  of  the  papal 
authority,  133. 

Le»  X^  pope  of  Rome,  his  character,  113.  His 
apprehensiotts  on  the  election  of  an  emperor 
of  Germany,  at  the  death  of  Maximilian,  ib. 
His  counsel  to  the  German  princesi  114.  Grants 
Cliarles  V.  a  tenth  of  all  ecclesiastical  beneiiceB 
in  Castile,  117.  Lays  Castile  under  an  intei^ 
diet,  but  takes  it  off  at  the  instance  of  Charles, 
ib.  His  conduct  on  the  prospect  of  war  be- 
tween Charles  and  Francis,  190.  Situation  of 
the  papacy  at  his  accossioa,  and  his  views  of 
policy,  125.  His  inattention  to  Martin  Luther's 
controversy  with  the  Dominicans,  concerning 
indulfcnces,  139.  Is  instigaled  against  him 
and  summons  him  to  Kome,  ib.  Desires  the 
elector  of  Saxony  not  u>  protect  him,  ib.  Is 
prevailed  on  to  permit  Luther's  doctrines  to  be 
examined  in  Germany,  ib.  Canllnal  Cajetan 
appointed  to  try  him,  ib.  Issues  a  bull  In  favour 
of  indulgences,  131.  A  suspension  of  proceed- 
IncB  against  Luther,  and  why,  138.  Publishes 
a  bull  of  excommunicatioo  against  him,  133L 
Tlie  political  views  of  tiis  conduct  between 
Charies  and  Francis,  148.  Concludes  a  trpaty 
with  Francis,  ib.  Concludes  a  treaty  also  with 
Charles,  149.  The  oonditlons  of  the  treaty 
with  Charles,  lb.  Its  consequences  to  Italy, 
153.  Is  disappointed  in  a  scheme  formed  by 
Moroni,  chancellor  of  Milan,  for  attacking  that 
dutchy,  ib.  Excommunicates  marescbal  de 
Foil  for  his  attack  of  Regsio,  and  declares 
against  France,  153,  154.  Takes  a  body  of 
Swiss  into  pay,  154.  The  French  driven  out 
of  the  Milanese.  155.  He  dies.  ib.  The  spirit 
of  confederacy  broken  by  his  death,  lb. 

L,*  iEraarre,  Foix  de,  commands  the  French  troops 
In  Navarre  for  Henry  d*Albret,  150.  Reduces 
that  kingdom,  ib.  His  Imprudent  progress  into 
Castile,  lb.  Is  taken  prisoner  bvtiv  Spaniard 
and  the  French  driven  out  of  Navarre,  ib. 

Z^cvNord,  Father,  forms  a  sclieme  of  betraying 
Metz  to  the  imperialists,  440, 441.  Introduces 
sokUen  dad  like  friars,  441.  Is  detected,  ib. 
Is  murdered  by  bis  monks,  44S. 

L«ve9qiu.  Don,  his  Recount  of  the  iqotives  which 
Induced  the  emperor  Charles  V.  to  resign  his 
liereditary  dominions,  454,  note, 

Lewia  H.,  king  of  Hungary  and  Bohemia,  bis 
character,  219.  Is  invaded  and  killed  by  Boly- 
man  the  Magnlfloent,  ib. 

— —  Xn.,  kinv  of  France,  receives  homage  of 
the  archdulce  Philip,  for  the  earldom  of  Flan- 
den,  90.  Condudes  a  treaty  with  him,  while 
at  war  with  Ferdinand  of  Arracon,  91.  Be- 
stows his  niece,  Germain  de  Pofx,  on  Ferdi- 
nand, and  concludes  a  peace  with  liim,  93. 
Loses  the  confidence  of  Philip  on  that  occa- 
sion, 96.  note.  Bestows  his  eldest  daughter, 
already  betrothed  to  Charles  V.,  on  the  count 
of  Angouleme.  lb. 

Lef^Oy  Antonio  de,  defends  Pavia  for  the  emperor 
atainst  Francis,  189.  His  vigorous  deranee, 
190.  Sallies  out  at  the  battle  of  Pavia.  and 
contributes  to  tlie  defeat  of  Francis,  193.  Is 
left  governor  of  Milan  by  the  duke  of  Bonr- 
Ixm,  814.  Defeats  the  forces  tliere,  339.  U 
appointed  generalissimo  of  the  Italian  league, 
943.  Directs  tlie  operations  of  tlM  invasion 
of  France,  under  the  emperor,  366.    Dies,  269. 

lAterntwre^  its  obligations  to  tlie  order  of  Jesuits, 
391. 

Lorenzo  dl  Medici.    See  Mediei. 

Lorrain^  cardinal  of,  persuades  Henry  U.  of 
France  to  accept  the  oifered  alUuMd  witb  pope 
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Paul  IV.,  and  fs  sent  to  Some  to  negotiate  it, 
451, 4Sfie.  His  imprudent  behaviour  towards 
the  duchess  of  Valentmois,  47V. 

Louioe  of  Savoy,  mother  of  Francis  I.  of  France, 
her  eiiaracter,  154.  Her  motives  for  seizing 
the  money  ajqioinied  for  payment  of  marascbai 
Lautrec's  troops,  ib.  Cause  of  her  aversion 
to  the  bouse  of  Bourlran,  176.  Har  advances 
towards  a  marriase  with  Charles  duke  of 
Bourbon,  rejected  by  liim,  177.  Determines 
to  ruin  liim,  ib.  Insdgatcs  a  law-sait  against 
him  for  his  estates,  ib.  Goes  to  dianiade 
Francis  from  his  intended  invasion  of  the  Mi- 
lanese, wix>  will  not  wait  for  her,  18B.  Is  ap- 
pointed regent  during  his  absence,  ib.  I^ 
prudent  conduct  on  uie  defeat  of  Pavia.  and 
captivity  of  her  son  Francis,  193.  Concludes 
a  defensive  alliance  with  Henry  VIH.,  197. 
Ratifies  the  treaty  of  Madrid  for  tlie  recovery^ 
of  her  son's  liberty,  903.  Undertakes  with 
Margaret  of  Savoy  to  accommodate  the  differ- 
ences between  the  emperor  and  Francis,  230. 
Articles  of  the  peace  of  Cambray,  ib. 

Leyola^  Ignaiio,  commands  the  castle  of  Pam- 
peluna,  in  Navarre,  and  to  wounded  In  its  de- 
fence. 150.  His  enthusiastic  turn  of  mind,  ib. 
Tlie  fbunder  of  tlie  society  of  Jesuits,  lb.  Pre- 
vails on  the  pope  to  establish  the  order,  387, 
3S8.  An  examination  into  the  conatitutbn  of 
the  order,  288.  Office  and  power  of  the  gene- 
raL  288, 389.  The  rapid  progress  of  the  order, 
990.    See  JeeniU, 

Lunenburgk.  duke  of,  avows  the  opInloDS  of 
Luther,l83. 

Lutker^  Martin,  the  happy  conseauences  of  the 
opinions  propagated  by  him,  194.  Attacks  in- 
dulgences, 126.  His  birth  and  education,  ib. 
Chosen  philosopbfcal  professor  at  the  univer- 
sity of  Wittemberg,  127.  Inveighs  against  the 
publishers  of  indulgences,  ib.  Writes  to  Alt>ert 
elector  of  Mentz  againM  them,  ib.  Composes 
theses  against  indulgences,  ib.  Is  supported 
by  the  Augustintans,  and  encouraged  by  Frede- 
rick elector  of  Saxony2l28.  Is  summoned  to 
Rome  by  pope  Leo,  139.  Obtains  of  the  pope 
leave  to  have  his  doctrines  examined  in  Ger- 
many, ib.  Appears  before  cardinal  C^Jetan 
at  Aii0ri>aig.  ib.  His  resolute  reply  to  the  pe- 
remptory onler  of  Cajetari.  to  retract  liis  prin- 
ciples, 130.  Withdraws  from  Augsburg,  and 
appeals  from  tlie  pope  Ul-lnformed,  to  the  pope 
when  l>etter  informed,  concerning  him,  ib. 
Appeals  to  a  general  council,  131.  The  death 
of  Maximilian,  how  of  service  to  biro,  133. 
Questions  thejpapal  authority  in  a  public  dis- 
putation, ib.  His  opinions  condemned  by  the 
universities  of  Cologne  and  Louvaln,  ib.  A 
bull  of  excommunication  published  against 
him,  133.  Prcnounoes  the  pope  to  be  anti- 
christ, and  iMirns  the  bull,  lb.  Reflections  on 
ttie  conduct  of  the  court  of  Rome  towards 
him,  134.  ReflectioDB  on  his  conduct,  ib. 
Causes  which  contributed  to  fbvour  his  oppo- 
sition to  the  church  of  Rome,  135.  Particu- 
larly the  art  of  printing,  149.  And  the  revival 
of  learning,  lb.  He  ta  summoned  to  appear 
at  the  diet  of  Worms,  145.    A  safe-conduct 

K anted  hhn  thither,  Ib.  His  rece[Aion  there, 
.  Refuses  to  retract  his  opinions,  lb.  De- 
parts. 146.  An  edict  paMIsned  against  liim, 
lb.  He  is  seized««nd  concealed  at  Wartburg, 
ib.  Progress  of  his  doctrines,  lb.  The  unl* 
veraity  of  Paris  pnbliriies  a  decree  against  him, 
ib.  Wrote  against  by  Henry  VIII.  of  England, 
146,  147.  Answers  both,  147.  Withdraws 
from  his  retreat  to  check  the  Inconsiderate  zeal 
of  Carloetadius.  183.  -Undertakes  a  transla- 
tion of  the  Bible,  ib.  His  doctrines  avowed 
by  several  of  the  German  prince,  183.  His 
moderate  and  prudent  conduct,  907.  Marries 
Catharine  a  Boria,  a  nun,  ib.  The  great  pro- 
gress of  bis  doclrliMs  amoDg  tho  Germanio 
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Sutes,  83S.  Eneoarafea  the  protMtanta,  displ- 
ritod  by  tlie  emperor's  decree  aHainat  hiin,  3U8. 
His  ooncem  at  tbe  practices  of  tiie  aiuUmpusts 
«  Miuister,  M9.  Is  invited  to  Leipslc  by  Heoiy 
duke  of  Saxony,  S7V.  Uis  opinion  of  Uropper's 
treatiae  lo  uniLe  tiie  proccatanta  and  catt>»lic8t 
a&lk  Dies,  3M.  Bummaiy  of  hia  diaracttr, 
339,330.  Eitraa  from  Ilia  last  wiil,  331.  note. 
See  ProtettofUt.  A  view  of  Uie  eztraordinaTy, 
tlfecta  of  ilia  revolt  from  tlie  churcli  of  Home, 
on  that  court,  and  on  Europe  in  general, 
494—497. 
iMxembaur^f  invaded  by  Robert  de  la  Marck, 
loni  of  UouiUon,  151.  Invaded  and  overrun 
by  the  duke  of  Orleans,  305.  la  again  invaded 
by  Francis,  3(ia 

Madrid,  treaty  of,  between  the  emperor  Charlea 
V.  and  hia  priaonar  Francia  L  king  of  France, 
902.  Sentimenta  of  the  public  wiUi  regard  lo 
this  treaty,  903.  , 

Mmgddnirg^  the  city  of,  refuaea  to  admit  the  /»- 
Urim  enforced  bv  Charles  V.,  and  prepares  for 
defence,  388.  Maurice  elector  of  Saiony  ap- 
pointed to  reduce  it,  389.  la  put  under  the  ban 
of  tl»e  empire,  395.  The  territories  of,  invaded 
by  Georae  of  Mecklenbursfa,  ib.  The  inhatrft- 
aots  detested  in  a  sally,  io.  Maurice  of  Sax- 
ony arrives  and  besl«f  cs  the  ciiy,  ib.  Surren- 
ders, 396.  The  senate  elects  Maurice  tlieir 
bu^ave.  ib. 

Makmed^  kln^  of  Tunb,  history  of  his  sons,  353. 

Jtajorea^  an  insurrection  tiiere,  173.  Which  is 
quelled  with  dilAculiv,  ib.  The  modeiation  of 
Charles  towarda  the  inaui|enta«  on  ids  arrival 
in  Spain.  174. 

Jtaiestfff  tne  appellation  of,  aasumed  by  Charles 
V .  on  his  election  to  the  imperial  crown,  and 
taken  by  all  the  other  monarcha  of  Europe,  116» 

JUaline»,  council  of,  an  account  of,  382. 

JloUo,  ilie  island  of,  granted  by  the  emperor 
Charles  V.  to  the  knights  of  St  John,  expelled 
from  Rhodes  by  the  Turks,  159. 

Jtanaluket,  extirpated  by  sultan  Selim  11.,  113. 

Mammelukes,  a  faction  In  Geneva  so  termed, 
some  account  of,  361. 

Manuel^  Don  John,  Ferdinand's  ambassador  at 
the  imperial  court,  pays  his  court  to  the  arch- 
duke Philip  on  queen  Isabella's  death,  93.  In- 
tercepts Joanna'a  letter  of  consent  to  Ferdi- 
nand's r^ncy  of  Castile,  ib.  Negotiates  a 
treaty  between  Ferdinand  and  Philip,  93.  De- 
clares for  Maximilian's  regency  on  Philip's 
death,  96.  Is  made  Imperial  ambassador  at 
Rome,  and  concludes  an  alliance  between 
Charles  V.  and  Leo  X.,  149.  The  conditiona 
of  the  treaty,  lb.  Procures  Adrian  of  Utrecht 
to  be  elected  pope,  156. 

JITareeUas  U^  pope,  hia  character,  448.  •  Dies,  ib. 

Marciano^  battle  or,  between  Peter  Strosxi  and 
the  marquis  de  Marignano.  438. 

Margaret  of  Austria,  and  dowager  of  Savoy, 
aunt  to  Charlea  V.,  undertakes  with  Louise, 
mother  of  Francis  I.  of  France,  to  accommo- 
date the  differenses  between  those  two  mon- 
archs,  33a  Articles  of  tbe  peace  of  Cambrey, 
230, 33L 

Marignano.  marqiiia  of,  appointed  commander 
of  the  Florentine  army,  acting  against  the 
French,  437.  Defeats  the  Trencn  army  under 
Peter  Strozzl,  438.  Lays  siege  to  Sienna,  ib. 
Converts  the  siege  into  a  blockade,  ib.  Sienna 
surrenders,  430.  Reduces  Porto  Eroole,  ib. 
His  troops  ordered  into  Piedmont  by  the  em- 
peror, ib. 

Marckf  Robert  de  la,  lord  of  Bouillon,  declares 
war  against  the  emperor  Charles  V.,  150.  Ra- 
vages Luxembourg  with  French  troops,  151. 
Is  commanded  to  disband  his  troopa  by 
Francb,  ib.  His  terrliorles  reduced  by  the 
emperor,  ib. 

MtruOUa,  bealefed  bv  the  imperlaUsti^  187. 


Rescued  by  Francia,  ib.    IntCTvtew  aad  lieaqr 
there  between  the  pope  and  Francis,  313^ 
Mmrtinntxif  bishop  of  Waradin,  is  appointed 

fuardian  to  Stephen  king  of  Ilungary,  397. 
lis  cliaractor,  ib.  SoUcits  the  asswranrf  of 
sultan  Solyman  against  Ferdinand,  ib.  Soly- 
mau seises  the  kingdomj897,  sue.  Isappointed 
to  tlie  government  of  Transylvania  luui  the 
education  of  the  young  king,  jointly  with  tbe 

?uecn,  398.  Negotiates  with  Ferdinand,  390L 
revails  with  the  queen  to  resign  Transylvaoin 
to  Ferdinand,  ib.  la  appointed  governor  of 
Transylvania,  and  made  a  cardinal,  399, 400. 
Is  assassinated  by  Ferdinand'a  order,  400 

Mariyry  Peter,  his  authority  cited  in  proof  of 
the  extortions  of  the  Flemish  ministeia  of 
Charles  V.,  109l 

Mary  of  Burgundy,  contracted  to  Lewis  XH.  of 
France,  but  married  to  tbe  emperor  Maximi- 
lian, 89. 

of  England,  her  accession,  431.    Reeeivea 

proposala  from  the  emperor  Charles  V.  of  mar  - 
ryina  liis  son  Philip,  lb.  The  Engllah  averse 
to  this  union,  Ui.  The  house  of  oommoos  re- 
monstraies  acainst  the  maleb,  432.  The  aiti 
cles  of  marriage,  ib.  The  marriage  ratified 
hy  parliament  and  completed.  433.  Re-eata- 
blisbea  tlie  Romish  religion,  lb.  Penecntes 
the  reibrmeis,  ib.  Invites  Charles  to  England 
on  his  resignation  and  passage  to  Spain,  whicb 
tie  declines,  463.  Is  engaged  by  Philip  to  asaist 
him  in  liis  war  against  France,  467.  Levies 
money  by  her  prerogative  to  carry  on  the  war, 
ib.  Her  neglea  in  tiie  security  of  Calais,  475. 
Calais  invested  and  taken  by  tbe  duke  of  Guise, 
ib.    Dies,  484. 

,  daughter  of  James  V.  of  flrotland,  soe- 

oeeda  to  tlie  crown  an  Infant,  307.  Is  coia- 
tracied  to  the  dauphin  of  France,  374.  Is 
educated  at  the  court  of  France,  393.  Tbe 
marriage  completed,  ib. .  Assumes  the  title  and 
arms  of  England  on  the  death  of  Blary,  4ffi. 

MattkiaSf  Jolm,  a  baker,  becomea  a  leader  of  tbe 
anabapcisu  at  Munster,  SMtt.  Seises  the  dry, 
and  establishes  a  new  toxm  of  govenuaent 
there,  946,347.  Repulses  the  Ushop  of  Monster, 
347.  Is  killed,  ib.  See  BoecoU  and  J3naia»tUu. 

Maurice^  duke  of  Saxony,  his  motives  m  not 

'  acceding  to  the  protestant  league  of  Smalkald^ 
310.  Auirches  to  the  assistance  of  Ferdinand 
in  Hungary,  ib.  His  dUIerence  with  his  omisin 
the  elector,  ib.  His  conduct  at  the  dkt  of 
Worms,  383.  Joins  the  emperor  against  tbe 
Protestants,  330.  His  motives,  344.  His  Inn- 
dious  conduct  towards  the  ek«tor^345.  Setsea 
the  electorate  of  Saxony,  346.  Saxony  reco- 
vered by  the  elector,  349.  His  inelfectaal  en- 
deavours to  reduce  Wlttembenr  for  the  empe- 
ror, 364.  Obtains  poasession  of  the  elccloraie, 
366.  Is  formally  invested  at  the  diet  of  Aucs- 
burg,37d.  Becomes  dissatisfied  with  the  eropi^ 
ror,  386.  His  motives  for  discontent  explained, 
ib.    His  addreas  and  caution  in  his  conduct, 

387.  Makea,  neverthelesa,  profeaskma  of  liia 
attadmient  to  the  reformation,  ib.  Undertakea 
to  reduce  Magdeburg  to  submit  to  tlie  /atmai, 

388.  Protests  against  the  council  of  Trent,  ib. 
Is  commissioned  by  tlie  emperor  to  rednoe 
Magdeburg,  389.  Joins  George  of  Meddenbuif 
before  Magdeburg,  305.  Tbe  city  cajAfilaiei, 
396.  Begins  to  intrigue  with  count  Mansftddt, 
ib.  Is  elected  burgreve  of  Magddiurg,  ibt 
Dismisses  his  troops,  307.  His  address  fai 
amusing  the  emperor,  ib.  Makes  an  alMance 
with  Heniy  U.  of  France,  to  make  war  on  tbe 
emperor,  401.  Makes  a  tonnal  requiaitkn  of 
the  landgrave's  liberty,  409.  Joins  his  troops, 
and  publishes  a  manifesto,  404, 405.  Taken 
possession  of  Augsburg  and  other  cities,  4<l5u 
An  IneflTeetnal  negotiatkin  with  Gfaarles,  406. 
Defeats  a  body  of  the  emperor's  troops,  407. 
Takes  the  caaile  of  Ebicnberstib.   IsieUxdad 
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by  a  mntiny  in  hb  troopa)  lb.  Enters  Intpmck, 
and  narrowly  mtaMi  laking  Charles,  4110.  A 
negotiation  between  liim  aud  Ferdinand,  41 L 
B^iegva  Frankfort  on  the  MabiSf  4 13.  H ia  in- 
ducciuents  to  an  aceoinmodation,  414-  Signs 
a  treaty  with  the  emperor  at  Paiuau,  ib.  Ke- 
Aertions  on  bis  conduct  in  this  war,  415. 
Marches  Into  Hungary  to  oppose  the  Turks, 
416.  Is  placed  at  the  head  of  the  league  asniost 
iVIbert  of  Braudeaburg,  4M.  D<.>leats  Albert, 
btu  is  kilted  in  the  bntlie,  ib.  His  character, 
kb.    Is  succeeded  by  his  brother  Augustus,  4i&S. 

JKunsu7ia»,  emperor  of  Germanv,  claims  the 
regency  of  Castile  on  his  son  Pliilip*s  death, 
95.  Is  supported  in  his  claim  by  Don  John 
Manuel,  96.  Loses  it,  ib.  Obtains  the  govern- 
mont  of  the  Low-Countries  bv  the  death  of 
Philip,  96.  Appoinia  William  dc  Cray,  lord  of 
Chievres,  to  superintend  the  education  of  his 
fraudson  Charles,  ib^  Concludes  a  peace  with 
France  aud  Venice,  106.  Dies,  110.  State  of 
Europe  at  this  period,  111.  His  endeavoars  to 
secure  the  imperial  crown  to  his  grandson 
Charles,  ib.    How  obstructed,  tb. 

MeekUnbmrr^  George  of,  invadn  the  territories 
of  Magdeburg  for  the  emperor,  395.  Defeats 
the  Magdeburgere,  who  sally  out  on  him,  ib. 
Is  Joined  by  Maurice  of  Saxony,  who  assumes 
the  supreme  eommand,  ib. 

Mfdecine^  John  James.    See  MarignoMo. 

Medici-,  Atexander,  restored  to  the  dominions  of 
Florence  by  the  emperw  Charles,  234.  Is 
assassinated,  375. 

,  cardinal  de,  electedpope,  and  assumes 

the  title  of  Clement  VII.,  179.  See  CUmtmt  VU. 

■  ■■  — ,  Catharine  di,  ia  married  to  the  duke  of 
Orleans,  S43.  Is  conjectured  by  the  emperor 
Charles  V.  to  have  poisoned  the  dauphin,  370. 
-,  Cosmo  de,  made  duke  of  Ftorencc,  275. 


Is  supported  by  the  emperor,  and  defeats -the 
partisans  of  Lorenzo,  376.  Asserts  his  inde- 
pendency against  the  emperor,  431.  Offers  to 
reduce  Sienna  for  the  emperor,  436.  Enters 
into  a  war  with  France,  ib.  See  Marifpiano. 
His  address  in  procuring  the  investiture  of 
Sienna  fW>m  PhUip  U.  of  Spain,  473.  It  is 
granted  to  him,  473. 

— ^  Lorenzo  de,  asnssinates  his  kinsman 
Alexander,  375.  Flies,  ib.  Attempts  to  oppose 
Cntimo,  but  Is  defeated,  375,  376. 

Medina  del  Campo,  the  inhabitants  of,  refuse  to 
let  Fonseca  taae  the  military  stores  there  for 
the  siege  of  the  faisorgents  in  Sogovia,  161. 
The  town  almost  burnt  by  Fonseca,  ib.  The 
Inhabitants  repulse  him,  ib.  Surrenders  after 
tba  battle  of  ViUalar,  and  dissolution  of  the 
bdy  Junta.  171. 

MeUmetkon,  imbibes  the  opinions  of  Martin  Lu- 
ther, 134.  Is  employed  to  draw  up  a  confession 
of  faith  by  the  |Mt)te8tant  princes  at  the  diet  of 
Aogsburg,  237.  Is  dejected  by  the  emperor's 
decree  against  the  protestanu,  but  comforted 
ty  Luther,  338.  Is  invited  to  Friris  by  Francis, 
3^0.  His  conference  with  Eccius,  SM.  Is 
prevailed  upon  to  favour  the  Interim  enforced 
by  the  emperor,  387. 

Melite,  ConM  de,  made  viceroj  of  Valencia,  on 
the  departure  of  Charles  V.  for  Germany,  119. 
Appointed  to  command  the  troops  of  the  nobles 
agauiBtthffGermanada,173.  Defeated  by  them 
in  several  actions,  lb.  Destroys  the  associa- 
tion, Ib. 

Mentis  archbishop  of,  artfullv  declares  before  the 
emperor,  the  diet  of  Augsburg's  acceptance  of 
the  /ntrrtfli,  without  being  authorized  by  it,  377. 

MeneOUj  a  Milaneae  gentleman,  employed  as 
envoy  nrom  Francis  I.  to  Francis  Sforza  duke 
of  Milan,  Ma  fate,  358, 350. 

JfeCx,  seized  by  Montmorency,  the  French  gene- 
rtl,  406.  The  duke  of  Guise  made  governor  of, 
418.  Is  besieged  by  the  emperor,  419.  The 
emperor  desists,  and  retires  in  a  distressed  | 


condition,  490l  A  se&eme  formed  by  Ibtber 
l^eonaid  to  betray  the  city  to  the  imperialists, 
440,  441.  The  conspiracy  detected  by  tlw 
governor,  441.  Leonard  murdered  by  his 
monks,  and  his  associates  executed,  443. 

Metieresy  in  France,  besieged  by  the  imperialists, 
151.  Gallant  defenco  of,  by  the  chevalier 
Bayard,  ib.    The  siece  raised,  ib. 

Milan^  marcsehal  de  Foix  appointed  to  be  the 
French  governor  of,  153.  His  character,  ib. 
Tlie  MilBtiese  alienated  from  the  French  by  his 
oppreiwions,  ib.  Invaded  by  the  ecclesiastical 
ti-oope  under  Prosper  Coloima,  154.  The  French 
dtiven  out,  157.  Opprc«aed  by  the  imperial 
troops,  175.  Invad  d  by  the  French,  178.  Who 
are  druen  out  by  C«)loniia,  178, 170.  The  im- 
perial troo{is  there  mutiny  for  pay,  but  are 
appeased  by  Moroni,  181.  Abandoned  by  the 
French,  ib.  Overrun  again  tay  Francis,  wlio 
seizes  the  city,  188, 180.  The  French  retire  9n 
news  of  the  batUc  of  Pavla,  193.  The  InvesU- 
ture  of,  granted  to  Sforza,  197.  Taken  from  - 
him  and  granted  to  the  duke  of  Bourbon.  301. 
Disorders  committed  by  the  huperial  traopa 
there,  SU9.  Oppreauve  measures  of  Bourbon 
to  supply  his  mutinous  troops,  313.  The  French 
forces  there  defeated  by  Antonio  de  Ley  va,  339. 
Is  again  granted  by  tlie  emperor  to  Sforza,  334* 
Death  of  Sforxa,  363.  The  pretensions  ol 
Francis  to  that  duicby,  363.  Is  seized  by  the 
emperor,  3(36.  The  marquis  del  Guasto  ap 
pointed  governor,  960. 

Mokaetj  battle  of,  between  Solyman  the  Magni- 
ficent and  the  Hungarians,  319. 

Monaetie  orders,  inquiry  into  ttie  fimdamcntal 
principles  of,  386.    Peculiar  oooatitution  of  the        t 
order  of  Jesuits,  ib. 

Monenday  Don  Hugo  de,  the  Imperial  ambassador 
at  Rome,  his  Intrigues  with  cardinal  Colonna, 
against  pope  Clement,  313.  Reduces  the  pope 
to  an  accommodation,  313.  Is  defeated  and 
kUl«>d  by  Andrew  Doria  in  a  naval  engagement 
before  the  harbour  of  Naples,  336. 

MoniMCj  Is  sent  by  the  count  d'Enguien  to  Francis 
for  permiaiion  to  give  battle  to  the  marquis  del 
Guasto,  315.  Obtains  his  suit  by  his  spirited  > 
aieuments.  ib.  Commands  in  Sienna,  when 
bf^ieged  by  tlie  marquis  de  Marignano,  438. 
His  vigorous  defence,  ib.  Is  reduced  by  famine, 
and  capitulates,  438,  439. 

Monte  Alcino,  numbers  of  the  citizens  of  Sienna 
retire  thither  after  the  reduction  of  that  city 
by  the  Florentines,  aud  estiUilish  a  free  govern- 
ment there,  430. 

MontreucuU^  count  of,  accused  and  tortured  fbr 
poisfining  the  dauphin,  charges  the  emperor 
with  instigating  it,  870. 

MoiUmoreney^  mareschal,  his  character,  S67* 
Francis  adopts  his  plan  for  resisting  the  empe- 
ror, and  commits  the  execution  to  him,  ib.  Hia 
precautions,  ib.  His  troops  deMpise  his  con- 
duct, 366.  Observatk>ns  on  his  operations,  ib. 
Is  disgraced,  304.  Conducts  the  army  of  Henry 
II.  to  Join  Inaurice  of  Saxony,  and  seizes  Metz, 
406.  Dissuades  Henry  from  accepting  tho 
offered  alliance  with  pope  Paul  IV.,  451 .  Com- 
mands the  French  army  against  the  duke  of 
Savoy,  468.  Detaches  Dandelot  to  relieve  St. 
Quintin,  ib.  Exposes  himself  Imprudently  to 
an  action,  and  Is  defeated,  Ib.  Is  taken  pri- 
soner, 469.  Negotiates  a  peace  between  Philip 
and  Henry,  480.    Returns  to  France,  and  Is 


highly  honoured  by  Henry,  ib.  His  assiduity 
In  forwarding  the  negotiations,  484.  His  ex- 
pedient for  promoting  the  treaty  of  Chateau- 
Cambresis,  485. 

MontpeUery  a  fruitless  conference  held  there  for 
the  restitution  of  the  kingdom  of  Navarre,  110 

Meromiy  Jerome,  chaiioellor  pf  Milan,  his  charae 
ter,  153.    Retires  from  the  French  exactions  la 
Milan  to  Francis  Sforza,  ib.    His  intrigues  how 
rendered  abortive,  ib.    duleto  the  mutiny  of 
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the  impnial  troopi  In  Milan.  181.  b  dlflguflted 
Willi  the  beliaviour  of  Charles,  ]97.  IntrigaeB 
■gainst  the  emperor  with  Pescara,  106.  In  be- 
trayed to  the  emperor  by  Pescara.  199.  Is  ar- 
recaed  at  his  vialt  to  t'eacara,  lb.  la  set  at 
liberty  by  tlie  duke  of  Bouiboii,  and  becomes 
liiB  confidant,  213, 314. 

Mouton^  in  France,  talien  by  the  imperiallaia, 
151.    Retalten  by  Francis,  ib. 

MulAausen.  battle  oil  between  the  emperor 
CharlcH  v.  and  the  elector  of  Baxony,  36^. 

Muiey-Uascen^  king  of  Tunis,  hia  inhuman 
trcauncnt  of  his  father  and  brotheri,  iS3.  Is 
expelled  by  Barbarossa,  S54.  Engaged  the  em- 
pcTor  to  restore  him.  255.  Is  established  again 
by  the  surrender  or  Tunis,  257.  Uis  treaty 
wjtl^ Charles,  ib. 

JITKNcrr,  Thomas,  a  disciple  of  Luther,  opposes 
him  with  fanatical  notions,  2U6.  Heads  the 
insurrection  of  the  pcasauis  In  Thuringia,  ib. 
His  I'xtravncant  schemes,  ib.  Is  dcieatrd  and 
put  to  death,  207. 

Munster^  tiic  first  settlement  of  the  anabaptists 
in  that  city,  246.  Tlie  city  seized  by  them,  ib. 
They  establish  a  new  form  of  government 
Uiere,  246,  247.  Is  called  Mount  Bion,  247. 
1'hc  bishop  of,  repulsed  by  them,  ib.  Is  block- 
aded by  Uie  bishop,  249.  The  city  taken,  ib. 
Hoc  Anabaptists. 

Murder,  the  prices  of  compoaillon  for,  by  the 
Komlsh  clergy.  137. 

Mu»tapka^  the  declared  hdr  to  sultan  Solyman 
Uie  Magnificent,  is  Invested  with  the  adminis- 
tration of  Diarfoequlr,  428.  His  father  ren- 
dered Jealous  of  his  popularity  by  the  arts  of 
Roxalana,  428, 429.  Is  strangled  by  bis  father's 
order,  430.    Uis  only  son  murderal,  ib. 

Naples,  the  revenues  of,  mortgaged  by  Lannov 
to  supply  the  emperor  in  his  exigencies,  189. 
Invaded  by  the  French  under  the  duke  of  Al- 
bany, 190.  Invaded  by  pope  Clement  VII.,  214. 
Treaty  between  the  pope  and  Lannoy,  viceroy 
of,  215.  The  prince  of  Orange  retreats  thither 
before  Lautrec,  225,  226.  Is  blockaded  by 
Lautrec,  926.  Sea  engagement  in  the  harbour 
of,  between  Andrew  Doria  and  Uoncada,  ib. 
Causes  which  disappointbd  the  French  opera- 
tions acainst,  226,  227.  Doria  revolts  and 
uiiens  the  communication  by  sea  again,  227. 
Oppressed  by  the  Spanish  viceroy  Don  Pedro 
de  Toledo,  becomes  disaffeGted  to  the  emperor 
Charles  v.,  422.  Is  harassed  by  a  Turkish 
fleet,  ib. 

JVVu«au,  count  of,  invades  Bouillon  at  the  head 
of  the  imperialists,  151.  Invades  France,  takes 
MousnUj  and  besieges  Mezieres,  but  b  re- 
pulsed, lb. 

JVanarrtf,  the  kingdom  o^  UQiustly  acquired  by 
Ferdinand  of  Arragon,97.  D'AIbret*s  invasion 
of,  defeated  by  cardinal  Ximenes,  105.  Its 
castles  dismantled,  except  Pampeluna,  which 
Ximenes  strengthens,  ib.  Invaded  by  Francis 
I.  in  the  name  of  Henry  D'AIbret,  150.  Re- 
duced by  TEsparre,  the  French  general,  ib. 
The  French  driven  out  by  the  Spaniards,  and 
TF^sparre  taken  prisoner,  ib. 

Jfetkerlands,  the  government  of,  first  assumed 
by  Charles  V.,  99.  The  Fleminn  averse  to 
(  harles's  going  to  Spain,  1U7.  Invaded  by 
Francis  1.  king  of  France,  151.  A  truce  con- 
cluded with,  by  Henry  YIH.  of  England,  226, 
227.  Invaded  by  Francis  again,  271.  A  sus- 
pension of  arms  there,  ih.  An  insurrection  at 
Ghent,  281,  282.  See  Ohent.  Is  once  more 
invaded  by  Francis,  308.  Rerigned  by  the 
emperor  to  his  son  Philip,  455.  A  review  of 
the  alterations  in,  during  the  sixteenth  century, 
499. 

JVtcf,  a  truce  tor  ten  years  concluded  there  be- 
tween the  emperor  and  Francis,  273.  Besieged 
by  Utt  FttuOi  and  Tutki,  900. 


AVyvn,  treaty  of,  between  Charlea  V.  and  Fnmdi 
1.  of  France,  106.  The  terms  of,  ncslected  by 
Charies,  UO. 

Ifurembcrff,  the  citr  of,  embraces  the  reformed 
religion,  183.  Diet  of,  particulars  of  Pope 
Adrian's  brief  to,  respecting  the  reformers,  ib. 
Tlie  reply  to,  184.  Proposes  a  general  council, 
lb.  Presents  a  list  of  grievances  to  the  pope, 
ib.  The  recess,  or  edict  of,  ib.  This  diet  of 
great  advantage  to  the  reformenh  185.  Pro- 
ceedings of  a  second  diet  there,  ]£6, 186.  |le- 
cessofthe  diet,  180.  An  accommodation  agreed 
to  there,  between  the  anperor  Charies  V.  and 
the  protestants,  240. 

Oratk,  and  other  places  fn  Barbary,  annesEd  to 
the  crown  of  Castile,  by  Ximenes,  97. 

Oranre,  Fhllibert  de  Chalons,  prince  of,  general 
of  the  Imperial  army  on  the  death  of  the  duke 
of  Bourbon,  takes  the  rastle  of  Sl  Angelo,  and 
cope  Clement  VII.  prisoner,  218.  Ifotires  to 
N spies  on  the  approach  of  Lautrec,  2t5, 926. 
Takes  his  successor,  the  marqais  de  Balucesi 
prisoner  at  Averva,  23B. 

OHeant,  duke  of,  delivered  up  to  the  cmpqur 
Charles  V.  with  the  dauphin,  as  hootages  for 
the  performance  of  the  treaty  of  Madrid,  9tH. 
Is  married  to  Catharine  di  Medid,  243.  Be- 
comes dauphin  by  the  death  of  bis  brother,  371 
See  Daupkin. 

duke  of,  brother  to  the  former,  com- 


mands the  army  appointed  by  Francis  I.  for  tli« 
invasion  of  Luxembourg,  304.  Is  pronipced  bf 
envy  to  abandon  his  conquests,  and  join  \m 
brother  the  dauphin  in  Rouasillon,  305.  Dies, 
324. 

Pacheco,  Donna  Maria,  wife  to  Don  John  de  Pn  • 
diUa,  her  artful  scheme  to  raise  money  lo  snpiriy 
the  army  of  the  holy  Junta,  108.  Her  faoaband 
taken  prisoner  and  executed,  170.  RIs  letter  to 
her,  ib.  JCote,  Raises  forces  to  revence  his 
death,  171.  Is  reduced,  and  retires  to  Porto- 
gal,  172. 

Padilla^  Don  John  de,  his  family  and  character, 
160.  Heads  the  insurrection  at  Toledo,  ib. 
Routs  the  troops  under  Ronqulllo,  161.  Calls 
a  convention  of  the  malecontents  at  Avila,  Iffi. 
Forms  tlie  ooufedenicy  called  Tkt  HUfJwmta, 
163.  Disclaims  Adrian's  authority,  ib«  Gets 
possession  of  queen  Joanna,  ib.  Removes  itao 
holy  Junta  to  Tordedillas,  the  place  of  her  re«h 
dcnce,  ib.  Sent  with  troops  to  ValladoHd,  and 
deprives  Adrian  of  all  power  of  goveramcnt, 
163,164.  Is  superseded  in  tlM  command  of  tb« 
army  of  the  Junto ,  by  Don  Pedro  de  Giron,  167. 
Is  appointed  commander  at  the  reblgnaiion 
of  Giron,  168.  His  army  supplied  with  money 
by  an  expedient  of  his  wife,  Id.  Besieges  TOr- 
rclobaton,  169.  Takes  and  plunders  it,  ibi 
Concludes  a  truce  with  the  nobtes.  ib.  Is 
wounded  and  taken  prisoner  in  an  actloo  with 
the  Cond4  de  Haro,  170.  Is  pot  to  death,  ib. 
His  letter  to  hlR  wife,  ib.  A*o(e.  His  letter  to 
the  city  of  Toledo,  171.    JfoU. 

Palatinate^  the  reformation  established  there  by 
the  elector  Frederick,  326. 

Palatine,  count,  ambassador  (Wmob  the  diet  tt 
Francfort,  brings  Charles  V.  the  ofSn  of  the 
imperial  crown,  which  be  accepts^  117. 

Pampelwuiy  castle  of,  in  Navarre,  its  IbrHficft* 
tions  strengthened  by  cardinal  Ximenes^  105. 
Taken  bv  rEsparre,  tlie  French  general,  for 
Henry  d'AIbret,  ISO.  Betaken  fhn  the 
France,  ib. 

Papacy,  now  liable  to  be  afl^cted  by  the  dispoBal 
of  the  imperial  crown,  113. 

Paraguay,  a  sovereignty  established  there  by  the 
order  o'f  Jesuits,  292.  The  inhaUtanls  of  civil- 
ized by  them,  lb.  Precautions  used  by  the 
Jesuits  to  preserve  the  independencv  of  thdr 
empire  there,  203. 
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INvw.  a  define  pahUiliad  bjrtiM  onlTeiiltj  of, 
•Cainat  Martin  LiiUier  Um  itformcr,  UA.  A 
Uecree  of  tbe  pariiaiDeiit  of,  poUulwd  ■cainst 
tbe  emperor  Charlei  V.,  ^%  871. 

Ptf rma,  the  dutchy  of,  oonflrmed  to  Octavlo  Far- 
iieao,  by  pope  Julias  III.,  31tt.  la  attacked  by 
the  uuperialiets,  and  ■ucceaafoUy  pcoiccted  1^ 
tbe  Preocb,  393. 

PoMaK,  a  treaty  concluded  there  between  tbe 
emperor  Charles  V.  and  Maurice  of  Saxony, 
414.  Bcflectiona  on  thla  peace,  and  the  oott< 
duct  of  Maurke,  415. 

ratna^  besieged  by  Francis  I.  of  France,  18A. 
Vigorously  defended  by  Antonio  de  Levva, 
190.  Battle  of,  between  Francis  and  the  duke 
of  Bourbon,  lUl,  19S.  The  imperial  troops  in 
Jhai  city  mutiny,  1&5. 

PiU  lU.  pope,  elected,  345.  Nis  character,  ib. 
Proposes  a  general  council  to  be  held  at  Man- 
tua, 351.  Neeotiates  personally  between  the 
emperor  and  Francis,  273.  Issues  a  bull  for  a 
council  at  Mantua,  S77.  Prorogues  and  trans- 
fen  it  to  Vieenza,  278.  A  partial  reformation 
of  abuses  by,  ib.  Bummotia  the  council  of 
Trent,  311.  Prorogues  it,  ib.  BummoM  it 
again,  32{.  Grants  the  duichies  of  Parma  and 
Placentia  to  his  illegitimaie  son,  325.  Deprives 
and  excommunicates  the  electoral  bishop  of 
Cologne,  338.  Presses  tJw  emperor  to  declare 
war  agauist  the  nrolestanis,  333.  Concludes 
an  alliance  with  nim  against  the  protestants, 
334.  Indiscreetly  publishes  this  treaty,  338. 
liifl  troops  join  ttic  emperor,  341.  Recalls  them, 
350.  Removes  the  council  from  Trent  to  Bo- 
logna, 373.  Refuses  the  emperor's  request  to 
carry  the  council  back  to  Trent,  ib.  His  resent- 
ment against  the  emperor  for  the  murder  nf  his 
soa  cardinal  Famese,  374.  Is  petitioned  by 
tlie  diet  of  Aunburg  for  the  return  of  tho  coun- 
cil of  Trent,  375.  Eludes  the  complying  with 
this  request,  375, 376.  His  sentiments  of  the 
inUrim,  published  bv  Charles,  378, 379.  IMs- 
mbves  the  council  of  Bokigna,  381.  Annexes 
Parma  and  Plaoentia  to  the  holy  see,  383. 
Dies,  ib.  The  manner  of  bis  death  hiquired- 
into,  ib.    ^ou, 

Paul  TV.  pope,  eteded,  44a  His  charaeter  and 
history,  440.  Founds  the  order  of  Theatlnes, 
lb.  Is  the  principal  occnsion  of  establishing 
the  inquisition  in  the  papal  territories,  ib. 
lisys  aside  his  austerity  on  his  election,  ib. 
His  partiality  to  his  nephews,  450.  is  alienated 
ftom  the  emperor  by  his  nephews,  ib.  Makes 
overtures  to  an  alliance  with  France,  451.  Is 
enraged  by  the  recess  of  the  diet  of  Augsburg, 
453.  Signs  a  treaty  with  Prance,  453.  Is  in- 
cluded in  the  truce  for  five  years,  coododed  be- 
tween the  emperor  and  Henry,  458.  His  insi- 
dious artifices  to  defeat  this  trace,  456,  450. 
Absolves  Henry  from  his  oath,  and  c(«cludes 
a  new  treaty  with  him,  460.  His  vVoient  pro- 
ceedings against  Philip,  now  king  of  Spain,  ib. 
The  Compagna  Romana  seized  by  the  duke 
d'Alva,  401.  Concludes  a  truce  with  Alva. 
461,  408.  Contrast  between  his  conduct  and 
that  of  Chailes,  404.  Renews  his  hostilities 
against  Pliilin,  405.  Is  unprovided  for  militarv 
operations,  ib.  Is  reduced  to  make  peace  with 
Philip,  by  the  recall  of  the  duke  of  Guise  alYer 
the  defeat  of  St  Unintin,  471, 472.  Receives 
an  ambassador  from  tlie  emperor  Ferdinand  to 
notify  his  election,  but  refuses  to  see  him,  or  to 
acknowledge  the  emperor,  470, 477.   Dira,  483. 

PauUnf  a  French  officer,  sent  ambassador  fVom 
Francis  I.  to  saltan  Solyinan,307.  His  suc- 
cessful negotiations  at  the  Porte,  307,  308. 

Pamh'okr.,  eari  of,  sent  by  queen  Mary  of  Kng- 
iand  with  a  body  of  men  to  Join  the  Spanish 
amy  In  the  Low -Countries,  467. 

Perrifnmk,  the  capital  of  RoussiUon,  besieged 
by  the  dauphin  of  France,  305.    The  siege 
lb.' 


Pescara,  marquis  de,takea  MUan  by  aaiaalt,  15S. 
Drives  Bonnivet  back  to  France,  181.     Hhi 

f;enerou8  care  of  the  chevalier  Bayard,  183. 
/ommands  in  the  invasion  of  Provence,  187. 
Besieges  Marseilles,  ib.  His  army  retires  to- 
ward Italy,  on  the  appearance  of  the  French 
troops,  ib.  Resigns  Milan  to  the  French,  18U. 
Prevails  on  the  Spanish  troops  not  to  murmnr 
at  present  for  their  pay,  lb.  Contributes  to  the 
defeat  of  Francis,  at  the  battle  of  Pavia,  102. 
Is  disgusted  at  Francis  being  taken  to  Spain 
without  his  concurrence,  108.  His  resenunent 
inflamed  by  Moroni,  ib.  Betrays  Moroni's 
designs  to  the  emperor,  100.  Arrests  Morond, 
ib.    Dies,  201. 

Pkiiipt  archduke  of  Austria,  and  fkther  of  Chariea 
v.,  visits  Spain,  with  his  wife  Joanna,  00. 
Does  homage  by  the  way  to  Lewis  XII.  ot 
France  for  the  earldom  of  Flanders,  ib.  His 
title  to  the  crown  acknowledged  by  tlie  Cortes, 
ib.  Is  disgusted  with  the  formality  of  the 
Spanish  court,  ib.  Ferdinand  beounes  jealous 
of  his  power,  ib.  Slights  his  wife,  ib.  His 
abrupt  departure  from  Spain,  ib.  Passes 
through  France,  and  enters  into  a  treaty  with 
Lewis.  01.  His  sentiments  on  Ferdinand's 
obtaining  the  regency  of  Castile,  OS.  Re- 
quires Ferdinand  to  retire  to  Arragon,  and 
resign  his  regencv  of  Castile,  ib.  The  regoicv 
of  Castile  vested  Jointly  in  him,  Ferdinana, 
and  Joanna,  by  tha  treaty  of  Salamanca,  09L 
Sets  out  for  Spain,  and  Is  driven  on  the  coast 
of  England,  where  he  is  detained  three  monttis 
bv  Henry  Vli.,  04.  Arrives  at  Corunna,  ib. 
The  Castiliau  nobility  declare  openly  for  him, 
ib.  Ferdinand  resigns  the  regency  of  Castile 
to  him,  ib.  Interview  between  them,  lb.  Ac- 
knowledged king  of  Castile  by  the  Cortes,  05. 
Dies,  ib.  Joanna's  extraordinary  conduct  in 
regard  to  his  body,  ib.    See  Joajtna, 

PAtUs,  prince,  son  to  the  emperor  Charles  V.,  his 
right  of  succession  recognised  by  the  Cortes  of 
Arragon  and  Valencia,  306.  Is  acknowledged 
by  the  states  of  the  Netherlands,  383.  His  de- 
portment diMuets  the  Flemings,  ib.  His  cha- 
racter, 391.  u  married  to  Mary  queen  of  Eng- 
hind,  433, 433.  The  English  parliament  Jealous 
of  him,  434.  His  fkther  resigns  his  hereditary 
dnnUnions  to  bhn,  453.  Is  called  by  his  father 
out  of  England,  455.  Tbe  ceremony  of  invest- 
ing Um,  in.  His  father's  address  to  him,  456. 
Commissions  Cardinal  Granvelle  to  address  the 
assembi V  in  his  name,  lb.  Mary  queen  dowa- 
ger of  Hungary  resigns  her  regency,  ib.  The 
dominions  of  Spain  resigned  to  him,  457.  His 
unpoliteness  to  the  French  ambassador  Colle- 
ny,  458.  Jfote.  The  pope's  violent  proceed- 
ings against  him,  460.  His  scruples  concerning 
commencing  hostilities  against  the  pope,  461. 
His  ungratefnl  neglect  in  paying  his  father's 
pension,  463.  The  pope  renews  hostilities 
against  him,  465.  Assembles  an  army  in  the 
Low-Countries  against  France,  466.  Goes 
over  to  England  to  engage  that  kingdom  in  tha 
war,  466,  467.  Visits  the  camp  at  St.  Quintin, 
alter  the  victory,  460.  Opposes  the  scheme  of 
penetrating  to  Paris,  and  orders  the  siege  of 
St.  auintin  to  be  prosecuted,  470.  St.  Quintin 
taken  by  assault,  ib.  The  small  advantages  ha 
reapedby  these  successes,  471.  Builds  the  £s- 
curial  in  memory  of  the  bettle  of  St  Quintin, 
ib.  Concludes  a  peace  with  the  pope,  479. 
Restores  Placentia  to  Octavio  Famese,  lb. 
Grants  the  investiture  of  Sienna  to  Cosmo  di 
Medici,  473.  Enteni  into  negotiations  for  peace 
with  his  prisoner  Montmorency.  480.  Death 
of  queen  Mary,  484.  Addresses  Iier  successor 
Elizabeth  for  marriage,  ib.  Elisabeth's  mo- 
tives for  rejecting  him,  485.  Her  evasive  an- 
svrer  to  him,  ib.  Supplants  his  son  Don  Carlos, 
and  marries  Henrv's  dauahter  Elizabeth,  487. 
Artidea  of  Um  tnitf  of  Cfiaieou  CRmbreis,  ib 
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PkOAmii  Emanuel,  duke  of  Savoy.    See  Sawjf. 

PkiUppnUj  nephew  to  Andrew  Dotla,  defTSls 
Houcada  in  a  sea  engagement  before  the  har- 
bour of  Naples,  826. 

Fiaduta^  maniuia  de.  invadea  Transylvania  for 
Ferdinand,  3V0.  Miarepresenta  cardinal  Mar- 
tinu2zi  to  Ferdinand,  and  obtains  a  commia- 
eion  to  amaiwinmff  him,  400.  Ja  forced  to 
abandon  Transylvania,  4S7. 

P^ordy,  invadidd  by  Henry  Vm.,  158.  Henry 
forced  by  the  duice  de  Vendmue  to  raUre,  158, 
150.  Invaded  again  under  the  duke  of  Suffolk, 
ItiU.  Penetrates  almost  to  Paris,  but  is  driven 
back,  ib.  Ineffeaual  tnTaaUm  by  the  impe- 
rialists, 370. 

Piscmlio,  the  dotchy  of,  granted  togother  with 
that  of  Parma,  by  pope  Paui  lU.  to  his  natural 
son,  cardinal  Famese,  335.  Famese  assassi- 
nated there,  374.  Is  taken  polsession  of  by  the 
imperial  uoops,  ib.  Restored  to  Octavio  Far- 
nese,  by  Philip  11.  of  Spain,  472. 

PoU^  cardinal,  arrives  in  England  with  a  1^- 
tiue  commiMion,  433.  Endeavours  to  mediate 
a  peace  l>etween  tlie  emperor  and  the  king  of 
France,  wiiliout success,  44ii.  Is  recalled  from 
the  court  of  England  by  pope  Paul  IV.,  465. 

Printiitgy  its  effects  on  tlie  progress  of  the  refor- 
piatioo,  143. 

Prague,  lis  prlvllegei  abridged  by  Ferdinand 
king  of  Bohemia,  371. 

ProUstant9,  the  derivation  of  the  namo,S36.  Of 
whom  they  originally  conristed,  lb.  A  severe 
decree  published  against  them  by  the  emperor, 
337.  They  enter  into  a  league,  338.  See 
S9ialkald».  Renew  their  league,  and  apply  to 
Francis,  king  of  France,  and  Henry  yUL  of 
England*  for  protection,  239.  Are  secretly  en- 
couraged by  Francis,  ib.  Roccive  a  supply  of 
mont^  from  Honry,  310.  Terms  of  the  pacifi- 
cation agreed  to  between  them  and  the  em* 
peror  at  Nuremberg,  lb.  Assist  the  emperor 
against  the  Turks,  ib.  Their  negotiations  with 
tlie  pope,  relative  to  a  generd  council,  341. 
Renew  the  league  of  Smolkalde  for  ton  ycarB, 
S51 .  The  motives  for  refusing  to  assist  the  king 
ofFrance  against  the  emperor,  960.  Refuse  to 
acknowledge  the  council  sumro'med  by  the 
pope  at  Mantua,  377.  A  conforcnce  between 
their  principal  divines  and  a  deputation  of 
catholics,  at  Ratiabon,  304.  This  conference 
how  rendered  fruitless,  394, 295.  Obtain  a  pri- 
vato  grant  from  Charles  in  their  favour,  S90. 
Drive  the  duke  of  Brunswick  from  his  do- 
minions, 313.  All  rigorous  edicts  against  them 
suspended  by  a  recess  of  the  diet  ofSplres,  313. 
Their  remonstrances  to  Ferdinand  at  the  diet 
of  V^orms,  338.  Their  inflexible  adherence  to 
the  recess  of  Spires,  323.  Disclaim  all  con- 
nection with  the  council  of  Trent,  ib.  Are 
strengthened  by  the  accession  of  Frederick, 
elector  palatine,  396.  Are  alarmed  at  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  emperor,  338.  The  emperor 
leagues  with  the  pope  against  them,  335.  Pre- 
Mre  to  resist  the  emperor,  337.  Levy  an  army, 
33d.  The  operations  of  the  army  distracted  by 
the  Joint  commanders,  311.  The  army  dis- 
persed, 348.  The  elector  of  Saxony  reduced. 
363.  The  landgrave  deceived  hy  treaty,  and 
cooflned,  368.  The  emperor's  cruel  treatotcnt 
of  him,  370.  The  Interim,  a  systom  of  theology 
recommended  by  the  emperor  to  the  diet  at 
Augsburg,  377.  Are  promised  protection  by 
the  emperor  at  the  council  of  Trent,  380.  The 
emperor  proceeds  rigorously  against  them,  394. 
Theii  deputies  obtmn  a  safe  conduct  from  the 
empeffOT,  but  are  refused  by  the  council,  396. 
Maurice  of  Saxony  raises  an  army  in  their 
cause,  404.  See  Jlfaitnc«.  Treaty  of  Passaa, 
414.  The  protestant  princes  again  unite  to 
strengthen  the  protestant  interest,  445.  Recens 
of  the  diet  of  Anfpbun;  on  the  subject  of  reli' 
gion,  ib.  Why  originally  avene  to  the  prin- 
ciples of  toleration,  446. 


Preoenes,  ii  laid  waate  by  tba  mamadpl  Mane- 
moreney  on  tlie  approach  of  the  emperor 
Charles  V.,  887.  Is  entered  by  the  emperor, 
S68.  The  disastrous  retreat  Ckf  the  emperor 
from,  369. 

Pntsno,  when  conquered  by  the  Teulonie  otder, 
806.  Is  erected  into  a  dutchy,  and  finally  into 
a  kingdom,  and  enjoyed  by  the  house  of  Bran- 
denburg ib. 

Ratishm,  a  oonferenoe  between  a  depotatioa  of 
protestant  and  catholic  divinea,  before  the 
emperor  and  diet  there}394.  This  ooDfereno«» 
how  rendered  fruitless,  394, 395.  Adietopeuod 
there  by  the  emperor,  333.  The  cathoUc  meatt 
hers  of,  assert  the  authority  of  the  council  of 
Trent,  ib.  The  protestants  present  a  memo- 
rial against  it,  &.  The  proicstaDt  deputies 
retire,  335. 

Reformation  In  rdiaion,  the  rise  of,  explained, 
124.  The  diet  at  Worms  called  by  Charles  V^ 
to  check  the  progress  of,  ib.  Account  of  Mar- 
tin Luther,  the  reformer,  186.  Beginning  of, 
In  Swiiaerland,  by  Zubiglius,  133  Stale  of,  in 
Go-many,  at  the  arrival  of  Charles  V.,  133. 
Reflections  on  the  conduct  of  the  eouit  of  Rone 
toward  Luther,  134.  And  on  Luther'a  ooti' 
duct,  ib.  Inquiry  into  the  causes  which  con 
trtbutod  to  the  prGcrass  of.  135, 136.  Obscrva 
tions  on  the  poniincato  of  Alexander  VL  and 
Julius  IL,  136.  The  immoral  ttves  of  the 
Romish  clergy,  ib.  The  pragreas  of,  fitvoored 
by  the  Invennon  of  printing,  148.  And  the  re- 
vival of  leornhig,  143, 143.  The  great  progress 
of,  in  Germany,  183.  Advantages  denved  lo, 
from  the  diet  at  Nuremberg,  185.  Itt  tendency 
to  favour  of  civUUberty,2l&  The  diasenakms 
between  the  emperor  and  the  pope,  favooraMe 
to,  880.  The  great  spread  of,  among  the  Ger- 
man princes,  835.  The  confession  of  Augs- 
burg drawn  up  by  Melanctbon,  837.  Causes 
which  led  tothat  of  England,  344.  Thcexoesses 
It  gave  rise  to,  945.  See  PrvtesuaUa,  Mmer 
rice,  and  SmtdkaUe.  Is  estoblisbed  is  Saxony, 
379.  Tho  great  alteration  occasioned  by,  in 
the  court  of  Rome,  494.  ContiUaited  to  im- 
prove both  the  morals  and  learning  of  the 
Romish  church,  496. 

Reggio,  invested  by  the  French,  who  are  le- 
pidsed  by  the  governor  Guicciardini,  the  bisio- 
riau,  153. 

RemonatiraMce  of  grievances  drawn  up  by  the 
holy  Junta,  the  panicuian  of,  164, 185.  Re- 
marks on,  166. 

Rnerae,  a  deed  so  eafied,  signed  by  the  aceh- 
dulce  Ferdinand  on  bring  elected  king  of  Bolie- 
mia,319. 

Rheggie,  plundersd  and  burnt  by  Bartiaroswa,30B 

Rkodee,  the  islsnd  of,  besieged  by  Sdlyman  the 
Magnificent.  159.  Taken  by  him,  lb.  The 
Island  of  Malta  granted  to  the  knlghte  of,  hf 
the  emperor  Chartes  V.,  ib. 

RieJUity,  cardinal,  bka  remarks  on  De  Relz*a  hie* 
tory  of  Fie8C0*B  conspiracy,  356.    JVste. 

Rineon,  the  French  ambassi|dor  at  the  Poite,tbe 
motives  of  his  return  to  France,  303.  Is  mar- 
dered  in  his  Journey  back  to  Constantinople, 
by  order  of  the  imperial  governor  of  the  Mi- 
lanese, ib. 

Rmne,  reflections  on  the  conduct  of  the  omirt  of, 
respecting  the  proceedings  against  Martin  Lu- 
ther, 134.  TbecxorMtantwealthoftheobareli 
of,  previous  to  the  reformation,  139.  Venality 
of,  140.  How  it  drained  other  countries  of 
their  wealth,  141.  The  city  seised  by  cardhial 
Colonna,  and  pope  Clement  VII.  berieged  in 
the  Castle  of  St.  Angelo,  818,  8ia  The  city 
taken  by  the  fanperialists,  and  Bourbon  killed, 
317.  Is  plundered,  318.  The  great  revolulion 
in  tiie  court  of,  during  the  sixteenth  eentury, 
404,  495.  How  aflecied  by  the  revolt  of  Lu« 
ther,496.  Thespiritof  its  government  changed 
by,  lb. 
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JUnqvUUt  mt  by  cardinal  Adrian  with  troous 
to  supprew  the  inwirrecUon  in  Begovia,  lol. 
!•  routed  by  the  insurgents,  ib. 

Rooeri,  Fraticeaico  Maria  de,  realored  to  hb 
dutcliy  of  Urbino,  by  pope  Adrian,  175. 

Jtirxoiaita,  a  Kiisnan  captive,  becomes  the  fa- 
vourite mistress  of  sultan  Solvuian  tlie  Magni- 
ficent, 4S7.  Her  only  daugbter  married  to 
Bustan  the  grand  vizier,  ib.  Procures  herself 
to  be  declared  a  free  woman  by  the  sultan,  438. 
Is  formally  married  to  liim,  lb.  Renders  Soly- 
man  jt'alousof  tlie  virtues  of  his  son  Mustapha, 
438, 4S9.    Musupha  strangled,  430. 

Rnstan,  grand  vizier  to  Solyman  tlie  M  ngnlficent, 
k  married  to  his  daughter  by  Rozalana,  ^7. 
Enters  into  Boxalana's  scheme  to  ruin  floly- 
man's  son  Mustapha,  ib.  b  sent  with  an  army 
to  destroy  him,  tiS.  Draws  Solyman  to  the 
army  by  false  reports,  429, 430. 

Aa/ananca,  treaty  of,  between  Ferdinand  of  Ar- 
ragon,  and  hts  son-in-law  Philip^  93. 

SmUrno,  prince  of,  heads  the  disaffected  Neapoli- 
tan]*, against  the  oppressions  of  the  viceroy  Don 
Pedro  de  Toledo,  4X2.  Solicits  aid  from  llenry 
11.  of  France,  who  instigates  the  Turks  to  in- 
vade Naples,  lb. 

5aiatee«,  marquis  de,  soocoeds  I«autrec  in  the 
command  of  the  French  army  before  Naples, 
2S&  Retires  U>  AverMi,  where  he  is  taken  pri- 
aoiier  by  the  prince  of  Orange,  ib.  Betraynhis 
charge  in  Piedmont,  366.  , 

Sancerre^  count  dt>,  defends  Su  Disier  against  the 
emperor  Charles,  316.  Is  deceived  into  a  sur- 
render by  the  cardinal  Granvelle,  317. 

SoHcoffe^  a  Fleming,  made  chancellor  of  Castile 
by  Charles,  on  the  death  of  Ximenes,  109.  His 
extfirtions.  ib. 

SattcHo,  is  fortified,  and  Its  harbour  cleared  by 
the  French  to  favour  its  rivalship  with  Ge- 
noa, S'JT. 

fiavay,  Charles,  duke  of,  marries  Beatrix  of  Por- 
tucul,  sister  t<>  the  emperor  Charles  V.,  900. 
Tlie  cause  of  Francis's  displeasure  against  him, 
961.  His  territories  over-run  by  the  French 
troop*,  Ih.  fieneva  recovers  its  liberty,  369. 
His  Hituation  by  the  tnice  of  Nice,  between  the 
emperor  and  Francis,  974.  Is  besieged  at  Nice, 
by  the  French  and  Turks.  309. 

Saiw|f,  Emanuel  PhUibert,  duke  of,  appointed  by 
Philip  of  Sinin  to  ctMnmand  his  army  in  the 
I^w-Countries,  467.  Invests  BL  Uuintln,  ib. 
Defeats  Dandekit  in  an  endeavour  to  Join  tlie 
garrison,  4Gd.  But  docs  not  hinder  him  fVom 
entering  the  town.  ib.  Defeats  the  constable 
Montmorency,  and  takes  hiin  prisoner,  468, 
400.   Is  graciously  visitrd  in  the  camp  by  Philip, 

4  400.  Takes  St.  Uuintin  by  assault,  4t0.  As- 
Usts  Mnntmorencv  in  nMollating  peace  be- 
tween Philip  and  Henry,  480.  Marries  Henry's 
'staler  Elizabeth,  488. 

Ji«7«iiy,  elector  of,  appointed  Joint  commander  of 
tbearmy  of  the  pmtestant  league,  with  the  land- 
grave of  Hesse,  341.  Their  clmracters  com- 
pared, ib.  Opposes  the  landgrave's  Intention 
of  giving  battle  to  the  eniperor^343.  His  elect- 
orate seized  by  Maurice,  316.  Tlie  army  of  the 
league  dispense,  34H.  Becovers  Saxony,  349. 
Is  amused  by  Maurice  with  a  negotiation,  ib. 
Raises  an  anny  to  defend  himself  against  the 
emperor,  361.  Is  irresolute  in  his  measures, 
Ib.  Charira  passes  the  Elbe,  361, 309.  Is  at- 
tacked by  ihc  imperialists,  3QS.  Is  taken  pri- 
sons and  harshly  received  by  the  emperor,  363, 
Is  condemned  to  death  by  a  coart  manial.  364. 
His  resolution  on  the  occasion,  304, 365.  Is  in 
dnced  by  regard  to  his  family  to  surrender  his 
electorate,  36S.  Refuses  the  emperor's  desire 
.  of  his  appniving  the  Interim,  379.  The  rigour 
of  his  confinement  increased,  ib.  Is  carried  by 
the  emperor  with  him  into  the  Netherlands, 
^'    ta  rdeaaed  by  tlie  enipero>  on  Mnuike'fr 


taking  iina  against  him,  boi  chooaaa  to  conti- 
nue with  the  emperor,  408.  Obtains  bis  liberty 
after  the  treaty  of  Passau,  416, 417. 

— ^-^  George,  duke  of,  an  enemy  to  the  refor- 
mation, 979.  His  death  an  advantage  to  the 
reformauon,  Ib.  The  proteslant  re  ligion  esu(>- 
Ibihed  tiiere  by  Henry,  duke  of,  ib.  Henry  is 
succeeded  by  his  son  Maurice,  310.  Uismotivca 
for  not  aceooing  to  tlic  league  of  Smalkalde,  ik 
Marches  to  the  aasisiance  of  Ferdinajid  in 
Hungary,  ib.  Joins  the  "easperor  against  the 
proteatants,  339. 34S.    See  Mmmnee, 

Scktrtel,  Sebastian,  a  commander  in  the  army  of 
the  protestant  league,  his  vigorous  commence- 
ment of  hostilities,  340(.  Is  injudiciously  re- 
called, 341.  la  expelled  fran  Augsburg  on  the 
disperaion  of  the  protestant  army,  348. 

Scctlmndt  James  V.of.  married  to  Mary  of  Guise, 
duchcds  dowager  ol  LongueviUe,  276.  Death 
of  Jamea  and  accession  of  his  Inlant  daughter 
Mary,  307.  Mary  contracted  to  the  dauphin  of 
France,  374.  The  marriage  celebrated,  477. 
Mary  assumes  the  title  and  anns  of  England  on 
the  death  of  Mary  of  England,  484.  Included 
in  the  treaty  of  Chateau-Cambrnis,  486.  AI« 
teratlon  in  the  conduct  of  England  toward.  494. 

SflcCs  in  religion,  relleciiona  on  the  origin  or,  945. 

S$foviat  an  inmrrer.tion  there,  on  account  of 
their  representative  Tordesllias  voting  for  the 
donative  to  Charles  V.,  160.    Is  killed  by  tho 

E>palace,  ib.  The  Inaurgents  there  defeat 
onquUlo,  sent  to  suppress  them  by  cardinal 
Adrian,  161.  Burrenaera  alter  the  battle  of 
Villalar,  171. 

5r/iin  II.  Sultan,  extirpates  the  Mamelukes,  and 
adds  Egypt  and  Syria  to  his  empire,  119. 
ConsiderMl  as  formidable  to  the  Europeaa 
powers,  ib. 

Sfonaf  obtains  of  Charles  V.  the  InTesttture  of 
Milan,  107.  Forfeits  the  dutchy  by  his  intrigues 
with  Moroni,  199.  Joins  in  a  league  against 
Charles  fbr  the  recovery  of  Milan,  909.  la 
forced  to  surrender  Milan  to  the  imperialists, 
91 1, 919.  Obtains  again  of  the  emperor  the  in- 
vestiture of  Milan.  934.  Enters  into  a  private 
treaty  with  Francis,  258.  Merveilk*,  Francis's 
envoy,  executed  for  murder,  959.    Dies,  968. 

Siennt^  the  inhabitants  of,  implore  the  assistance 
of  the  emperor  Charles  V.  to  defend  them 
against  their  nobles,  491.  The  imperial  troopa 
emleavour  to  enslave  them,  ib.  Regain  poa- 
seasion  of  their  city,  429.  Repulse  an  attack 
of  the  Germans,  496.  Are  besieged  by  the  mar- 
quis de  Marignano,  438.  The  commander 
Monluc  repulses  the  assaults  vigorously,  lb. 
The  town  reduced  by  famine.  Ib.  Numbers  of 
the  citizens  retire,  and  establish  a  free  govern- 
ment at  Monte  Alcino,  439.  The  remaining 
citixens  oppressed,  ib.  And  flock  to  Monte  Al- 
cino. Ib.  lis  granted  by  the  emperor  to  bis  son 
Philip,  Ib.  The  bivcalhiure  given  by  Philip  to 
Coamo  di  Medici,  473. 

Sieverkausen,  battle  of,  between  Maurice  of 
Saxony  ana  Albert  of  Brandenburgh,  494. 

Si'vn,  cardinal  of,  his  scheme  for  weakening  the 
French  army  in  the  Milanese,  155.  Leaves  the 
Imperial  army  to  attend  the  conclave  on  the 
death  of  Leo  X.,  ib.  « 

SmulkaUe,  the  protestants  enter  into  a  league 
there  for  their  mutual  support,  938.  The  league 
renewed  at  a  second  meeting  there,  239.  The 
league  of,  renewed  for  ten  years,  951.  A  mani- 
festo, refusing  to  acknowlwlge  a  coimcil  called 
by  the  pope,  277.  The  king  of  Denmark  Joina 
the  league,  978.  The  princes  of,  protest  against 
the  authority  of  the  Imperial  chamber,  and  the 
recess  of  the  diet  at  Nuremberg,  311.  Publish 
a  manifesto  against  the  proceedings  of  the 
council  at  Trent,  3Sr7.  Are  alarmed  at  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  emperoijib.  A  want  of  unity 
among  the  members,  397, 338.  The  views  of 
the  elector  of  Saiony,  and  the  hmdgrtve,  a- 
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dalBcdf  SB.  Anpoar  at  tin  diet  of  Radaboii 
by  dopulkM,a33.  Their  deputlea  protest agninit 
the  council  of  Treat,  3M.  Their  deputiei, 
■ktrmed  at  the  emperor*!  proceedlagi  and  de- 
cUratlone,  leave  the  diet,  339.  The*  omperor 
looguee  with  the  pope  against  them,  ib.  Pr»- 
paro  to  reaiat  the  emperor,  337.  Are  diiap- 
pointed  in  their  application  to  the  Vanetiane 
aodSwifli,S37,33a.  Ae  alio  with  Henry  VII [. 
.and  Franda,  33(3.  AaMmble  a  large  army,  33h, 
33J.  Are  put  under  the  baa  of  the  empire,  340. 
Declare  war  agaioat  the  emperor,  lb.  Uoailll- 
ties  b«[ua  by  8cliertel,  ib.  They  reoaU  him, 
341.  The  elector  of  Saxony  and  landgrave  of 
lieaao  appointed  Joint  commanden  of  their 
army,  ib.  The  characteni  of  the  two  com- 
manders compared,  ib.  Their  operations  dis- 
tracted by  this  joint  command, 343,343.  Can- 
nonade the  emperor'a  camp,  343.  Malte  over-  I 
turcH  of  peace  to  the  emperor,  347.  Their 
army  disperae,  348.  The  elector  of  Saxony  re- 
ducf^d,  303.  Tlie  landgrave  deceived  and  con«> 
tinod,  3G8, 300.  Their  warlike  atorea  aeixed  by 
the  emperor,  370.  Bee  JIfaurtM. 
S^lgmaM,  the  Magnificent,  aacenda  the  Ottoman 
throne,  134.    Invadea  Hungary  and  takes  Bel- 

trade,  159.  Takes  the  laland  of  Rhodes,  ib. 
tefeats  the  Hungarians  at  Mohacx,  319.  His 
successes,  and  the  number  of  prlscmers  he  car- 
ried away,  ib.  Besieges  Vienna,  833.  Enieia 
Hungary  again  with  a  vast  army,  but  is  forced 
to  retire  by  the  emperor  Charlea,  840,  841. 
Takes  Barbaroaaa,  the  pirate,  under  his  protec- 
tion, 253.  Concitidea  an  alliance  with  Francis, 
king  of  France,  273.  Prepares  to  Invade  Na- 
ples, ib.  Protects  Stephen,  king  of  Hungary, 
and  defcau  Ferdinand,  296,  397.  Seizes  Haii- 
gary  for  himself,  397,  X>d.  Overruns  Hungary 
again.  In  fulfilment  of  his  treaty  with  Francis, 
309.  Concludes  a  truce  with  the  emperor,  333. 
Loses  Transylvania,  399.  Ravaces  the  coasts 
of  Italy,  413.  432.  Carries  a  mighty  army  into 
Hungary,  413.  Re-establiahes  Isabella  and  her 
son  in  Transylvania,  437.  His  violent  attacli- 
ment  to  his  concubine  Roxalana,  ib.  Is  pre- 
vailed on  to  declare  her  a  free  woman,  488. 
Formally  mnrries  her,  ib.  Is  rendered  jealoua 
of  the  virtues  of  his  son  Mustapha,  by  the  aita 
of  Roxalana,  488,  439.  Orden  him  lo  be 
strangled,  439.  Qrders  the  murder  of  Musta- 
pba's  son,  430. 
tf^oia,  the  state  of,  at  the  death  of  Ferdinand  of 
Arragon,  09, 100.  Charles,  king  of.  aspfa^  to 
tiie  imperial  crown  on  the  death  of  Maximilian, 
111.  Is  elected  emperor,  llG.  Reflections  of 
tlie  Spaniards  on  that  event,  ib.    Charles  ap- 

Jioiuts  viceroys,  and  departs  for  Germany,  119. 
naurreclions  there,  160.  A  view  of  the  feudal 
system  in,  163.  An  account  of  the  confederacy 
termed  the  holy  Junta,  163, 163.  Causes  which 
prevented  an  union  of  the  malecontcnts  in  the  j 
rospective  provinces,  174.  The  moderation  of  i 
Charles  toward  tliem  on  his  arrival,  ib.  In- 
stance  of  the  haughty  spirit  of  the  frandees, 
381.  Is  invaded  by  the  dauphin,  304.  The 
dominions  of,  resigned  by  Charles  to  his  son 
Philip,  457.  The  arrival  of  Charles,  and  his  re- 
ception there,  463.  The  place  of  his  retreat  de* 
ecnbed,  464.  The  regal  power  In,  how  en- 
larged bv  Charles,  490.  The  foreign  acquisi- 
tions added  to,  ib.  See  Jlrragon^  Castile^  Gar 
licia^  VaietUia^  OorUt^  Oermanaiai  and  Holg 
Junta, 

Spires^  diet  of,  Its  proceedings  relative  to  the  re 
formation,  ^.    Another  diet  called  there  by 
the  emperor,  335.    Another  diet  at,  311.    Re- 
cess of,  in  favour  of  the  protestanta,  313. 

Spiritual  censures  of  the  Romish  church,  the 
dreadful  effects  of,  139. 

St,  Diner^  In  Champagne,  invested  by  the  em- 
peror, 310.  Is  obtained  by  the  artifice  of  car- 
dtaial  GiaaveUe,  317. 


St.  JuHuif  monubay  of,  in  Plaeentia,  m  dioeea 
by  the  emperor  Charle«  V.  for  his  retreat  after 
his  resignation,  464.  His  situalioa  described, 
lb.    His  apartments,  ih. 

St.  Qvmtia,iuv«siedby  the  Spanish  troops,  and 
defended  by  admiral  Coligny,  407. 466.  I>att- 
dalot  deftated  in  an  endeavour  to  join  the  gar- 
rison, 468.  But  eniera  the  town,  lb.  Mont- 
morency defeated  by  the  duke  of  Savoy,  46& 
400    The  town  taken  by  assault,  471. 

Strotti,  Peter,  some  account  of,  437.  Is  imniaied 
with  the  command  of  the  French  amy  In  Ita^, 
ib.  Is  defeated  by  the  maiquis  do  Marig- 
nano,438. 

SuaHOf  an  insurrection  of  the  peasants  againat 
the  nobles  there,  805.  They  publish  a  memo- 
rial of  tlieir  gnevancea,  ib.  The  insuifenls 
dispersed,  306.  The  protcstant  religion  sup- 
pressed there  by  the  emperor  Charles  V.,  3H. 

Suffolk^  duke  of,  invades  Picardy,  penetrates  al- 
most to  Paris,  but  is  driven  back,  180. 

Surrey^  earl  of,  created  high  admiral  to  the  em- 

Peror  Charles  V.,  15a    Obliged  lo  retire  out  of 
icardy  by  the  duke  de  Vendome,  158, 159. 

Sweden^  a  summary  view  of  the  revolutions  la, 
during  the  sixteenth  century,  490. 

SwilterJoHd^  the  Cantons  of,  espouse  the  preten- 
sions of  Charles  V.  to  the  imperial  crown,  U3. 
Commeneeraent  of  the  reformttion  there  by 
Zulnglius,  133.  The  regulation  under  which 
they  hire  oat  their  troops,  154.  The  precipliaie 
battle,  insisted  on  by  their  troops  under  Lnn- 
tiec,  lost,  157. 

Sfriuj  how  and  by  whom  added  lo  the  OUonaa 
empire,  118. 

7Vnn«s,  mareachal  de,  govtemor  of  Calais,  takes 
Dunkirk  by  storm,  478.  Engages  the  count  of 
Egmont,  and  is  defeated  by  the  accidental  ar- 
rival of  an  Enfflish  squadron  on  the  coaai,  ih. 
Is  taken  prisoner,  ib. 

TVraiuiae,  taken,  and  demolished  by  tbe  emperar 
Charles  v.,  435, 486. 

TVtMl,  a  Dominican  ftlar,  bis  shameful  condoct 
In  the  eale  of  indulgences  la  Gennaay,  13S. 
His  form  of  absolution,  and  reeommendatkm 
of  the  virtues  of  indttlgaices,  138.  Able.  Hie 
debauched  coarse  of  life,  ib.  Publishes  theses 
against  Luther,  138. 

TVtftoate  order,  a  character  of,  808.  Conquer 
the  province  of  Pniasia,  ib.  Thefar  gnnd-ma»- 
ter  Albert  made  duke  of  Praasla,  ib. 

TkeatinM^  the  order  of,  by  whom  founded,  4ffi. 

TkienvUU^  in  Luxembourg,  taken  by  the  duke 
of  Guise,  477. 

muringia^  an  insurrection  of  the  peaaanta  there, 
against  the  nobility,  306.  The  fanadcal  notiona 
inspired  Into  them  by  Thomas  Muneer,  Ih. 
Their  disorderly  army  defeated,  907. 

Toledo^  insurrection  in,  at  the  dCTartnre  oT 
Charles  V.  for  Gonnany,  119. 160.  The  cathe- 
drn.  oC  stripped  of  its  riches  to  auppoft  the 
army  of  the  holv  Junta,  IGR.  Padllia*s  lecter 
to,  at  his  execution,  171.  Jfott.  Is  Instigated 
to  continue  in  arms  by  PadBla's  wife,  ib.  la 
reduced,  172. 

Ludovico  de,  nephew  to  Cosmo  di  Mediel, 

sent  by  his  uncle  to  negotiate  with  Philip  IL  of 
Spain,  for  the  invesUtore  of  Sienna,  471 

Don  Pedro  de,  vfc»roy  of  Napiea,  op- 
presses the  Neapolicana,  432.    And 


the  Turks  to  ravage  the  coasts  of  Naples,  ib. 

ToUratioik,  refloctioiM  on  the  progress  or,  hi  Ger- 
many, 445, 440.  WhymutuallvaUowedamonn 
the  ancient  Heathens,  446.  How  the  piimltlTe 
Christians  became  averse  to,  446,  447. 

Tonurri^  Paul,  a  Franciscan  monk,  aichbWiop 
of  Golocza,  Is  made  general  of  the  Hungariaa 
army  against  Solyman  the  Magnllloent,  and  te 
defeated  by  hhn,  819. 

TVrdavtUof,  tlie  residence  of  qneen  Joanna,  the 
confederacy  of  malcconteiH,  eoUed  the  BoIt 
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^utta.RiiioveithiUMr.163.  Tin  queen  taken 
.  ttere  by  Uw  Condi  de  Haio,'167. 

T0rdt»iUm»f  one  of  Um  repranaUliTeB  of  Sego- 
via, kilied  by  tbe  popoiaee  for  voting  the  dona- 
live  to  CharJes  V*,  at  tbe  Uortei  aiaembled  In 
Ualicia,  160. 

TVajuy/oaaM,  if  ■QirendBred  to  Ferdinand,  Iting 
of  tbe  Romans,  by  queen  l8al>ella,  399. 

TVmmwUs.  La,  drivoB  tlie  Engliata  under  tlie 
duke  of  Suffolk  out  of  Pipardy*  ISO. 

7Veii/,  the  council  of,  aununoned,  311.  Pro- 
rogued, ib.  Again  •ummoned,  323.  Iso^ed, 
3^.  The  eouncil,  on  nunoum  of  an  inlection 
in  the  city,  i«  translated  to  Bologna,  372, 373. 
Henry  U.  of  France  proteitt  against  the  coun- 
cil, 394.  The  council  breaks  up  on  the  ap- 
proach of  Maurice  of  Saxony,  408.  Historical 
remarks  on  this  council,  409.  Ciiaracten  of 
its  historians,  ib. 

cardinal  of,  sent  by  the  emperor  Charles 


V.  to  conclude  an  alliance  with  tlie  pope,  334. 
The  nature  of  this  treaty,  335. 

TVmu,  the  means  of  Its  coming  under  tlie  power 
of  Barbarossa,  traced,  £0.  The  emperor  and 
other  Christian  powers  unite  to  expel  Barba- 
rossa, and  restore  Mul^-Hasoen,  2Sd.  Is  taken 
by  the  emperor,  350,  xS7.  Muley-Hascen  re- 
stored, and  his  treaty  with  Charles,  357. 

TWeoay,  a  review  of  the  state  trf*,  during  the  rix- 
teenth  century,  486. 

FolMcta,  an  InsorreetioB  In,  117.  The  people 
there  greatly  oppressed  by  the  nobles,  ib.  The 
nobles  refuse  to  assemble  the  Cortes,  except 
the  king  is  present,  US.  Charles  autliorizes 
tlie  people  to  continue  ir  aims,  lb.  They  expel 
tbe  nobles,  ib.  Associate  under  the  Otmam- 
ada^  and  appoint  then  dwn  magistratea,  ib. 
Don  Diego  die  Mendoza,  Condd  de  Meliio,  ap- 
pointed regent,  on  the  departure  of  Charles  for 
Qennany,  119.  The  Germanada  refuse  to  lay 
down  their  arms,  1''^  Defeat  the  nobles  in 
several  actions,  173, 173.  Are  at  length  routed 
by  the  CondA  de  Metito,  173.  The  modera- 
tion of  Charies  toward  UM  Insurgents  on  lUs 
arrival,  174 

Valentinout  dutchesa  of.  Sea  Diama  of  Ptitiert. 

Valladotidy  the  first  public  entry  of  Charlea  V.  to 
that  city,  106.  The  Inhabitants  rise,  bum 
Fonseca's  house,  and  fortily  the  town,  361. 
Surrenders  after  the  battle  of  Villalar,  and  dis- 
solution of  the  lioiv  Junta,  171. 

VaueelUsj  treaQr  of,  between  Charles  V.  and 
Henry  U.  of  France,  457, 458. 

Vendome,  duke  of,  his  plan  of  operations  in  op- 
posing the  progress  of  the  invasion  of  Picardy, 
by  Henry  Yin.,  158.   Obliges  him  to  reUre.  150. 

reniee,  the  repubQc  of  incline  in  favour  of  the 
pretensions  of  Praneu  L  of  France,  to  the  im- 
perial crown,  113.  Their  views  and  apprehen- 
sions on  the  approaching  rupture  between  the 
emperor  Charles  V.  and  Francis,  130.  LeacueB 
with  the  emperor  against  Francto,  175.  A  final 
accommodation  between,  and  the  emperor, 
f!3i.  Refuses  to  enter  into  the  league  of  tbe 
Italian  States,  formed  bv  the  emperor,  942.  A 
review  of  the  state  of  that  republic  during  the 
sixteenth  century,  497,  498l 

FerrtiM,  the  confidant  of  the  count  of  Lavagno, 
encourages  him  in  his  scheme  of  overturning 
the  government  of  Genoa,  353.  Is  protected  by 
Francis  on  the  ruin  of  tliat  conspiracy,  358. 

WieUevUle^  the  French  governor  of  Mets,  detects 
ikther  Leonard's  conspiracy  to  betray  the  city 
to  the  imperialists,  441.  Executes  the  conspi- 
rators, 442. 

Vienna,  la  besieged  by  Sultan  Solyraan  the  Mag- 
nificent, 233. 

ViUnlar,  battle  of,  between  Padilla  and  ItieCond^' 
de  Ilaro,  170. 

Pfi/ma,  marquis  de,  hi«  spirited  reply  to  the  re- 
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quest  of  the  emperor  to  lodge  Bourbon  In  lila 
palace,  301. 

Uim^  the  government  of  that  city  violently  alter- 
ed, and  Its  reformed  ministers  carried  away  in 
chains,  by  the  emperor  Charles  V.,  380. 

Z7nited  Provinces  •  f  ihe  Netlierlands,  a  brief 
view  of  their  revolt  against  the  dominion  of 
Spain,  490. 

Urbino^  restored  by  pope  Adrian  to  Francesco 
Maria  de  Roved,  175. 

Wallapf  sir  John,  joins  the  emperor  Charlea  V. 
at  Uie  si^e  of  irfmdrecy,  with  a  body  of  £ng 
lish  troops,  309. 

War^  the  method  of  earying  on,  in  Europe,  how 
improved  at  tliis  period  from  the  practice  of 
earlier  axes,  IdO.  General  reflections  on  tne 
vicisaitudes  of,  488. 

JFartburg,  Marun  Luther  concealed  there  by  the 
elector  of  Saxony,  146. 

Wentworthy  lord,    governor  of  Calais,  remon 
strates  in  vain  with  the  Engllsn  privy-council 
to  provide  for  its  security,  474,  475.    Is  at- 
tacked by  the  duke  of  Guise,  and  forced  to 
capitulate,  475. 

Wiiiembtrg^  invested  by  the  emperor  Charles  V. 
and  defended  by  SybiUa  of  Cieves,  wife  to  tbe 
elector  of  Saxon  v,  3^  3&1. 

WoUeji^  cardinal,  his  rise,  character,  and  influ- 
ence over  Henry  VIIL  of  England,  123.  Re- 
ceivea  a  pension  from  Francis  I.  of  France,  ib 
and  from  the  emperor  Charles  V.,  ib.  De- 
tached from  the  French  interest  by  the  latter, 
133.  Inclines  Henry  to  Join  th^  emperor 
against  Francis,  147, 148.  Sent  by  Heniy  to 
Calais,  to  negotiate  an  accommodation  h^ 
tween  the  emperor  and  Francis,  151.  Has  an  in- 
terview with  Charles  at  Bruges,  and  concludes 
a  league  with  him  on  the  partof  Henry,  against 
France,  152.  Meditates  revenge  against  Charles 
on  his  second  disappointment  of  the  papa6y  by 
the  election  of  Clement  VII.,  179.  Obtains  of 
Clement  a  lesatine  commission  in  England 
for  life,  ib.  Negotiates  a  league  with  Francia 
against  the  emperor.  331. 

IToraw,  a  diet  called  there  by  Charles  V.  to  check 
the  progress  of  the  rcformeni,  134.  Proceed- 
ings of,  144.  Martin  Luther  cited  before  it, 
ib.  Refuses  to  retract  his  opinions,  145.  An 
edict  published  against  him,  146.  Diet  at, 
opened,  332. 

Wurumbtrg^  tJlric,  duke  of,  why  expelled  Ids 
dominions,  250.    Recovers  hla  douiinlons  by' 
the  assistance  of  Francis,  king  of  France,  and 
receives  the  protestant  religion,  ib. 

Wyat,  sir  Thomas,  raises  an  insurrection  in  Kent 
against  queen  Mary  of  England,  on  account 
of  the  Spanish  match,  433.  Is  subdued  and 
punished,  ib. 

Ximenf.  archbishop  of  Toledo,  adheres  to  Fer- 
dinand of  Arragon,  In  his  dispute  with  the 
archduke  Philip  concerning  tbe  regency  of 
Castile,  92.  Espouses  Ferdinand's  claim  to 
the  regency  of  Castile  on  Philip's  death,  96. 
Conquers  Oran,  and  other  places  in  Barbary, 
for  the  crown  of  Castile,  97.  Appointed  regent 
of  Castile,  by  Ferdinand's  will,  until  the  ar- 
rival of  Charles  V.  in  Spain,  100.  His  rise 
and  cliaractcr,  ib.  Admits  the  claim  to  the 
regency  of  Cardinal  Adrian,  sent  with  that 
commission  by  Charles,  and  executes  it  jobitly 
with  mm,  101.  Takes  the  infant  Don  Ferdi- 
nand to  Madrid,  under  bis  own  eye,  ib.  Pro- 
cures Cbarlefi,  who  assumed  the  re«al  title,  to 
be  acknovvledued  by  ihe  Castllian  nobility, 
101,  102.  Scliemefl  to  PTiend  the  re^al  pre- 
rogative, 102.  l)epre»ui«  the  nobiiiiy,  ib. 
Freeii  the  king  from  )ii«  fmidal  limitaMons, 
and  pstablinhrs  a  repal  nrmv  to  chock  the 
hanmR,  l(»-i,  103.    Suppre«HCH  n  mniiny,  he^idoil 
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by  the  gnmdeev,  103.  RefluaiM  the  grtnta  of 
Ferdinand  to  his  nubles,  ib.  His  prudent  ap- 
irilcatkHi  of  the  revenue,  ib.  His  bold  assertion 
oT  his  authority  to  the  discontented  nobles,  104. 
Other  associates  in  the  regency  appointed  at 
Uie  instigation  of  the  Flemish  courtieiv.  ib. 
Retains  the  superior  nianagenicat,  ib.  Defeats 
John  d'AlbrPt's  invasion  of  Navarre,  lOS. 
Dismantles  aH  Uie  castles  the*^,  exnttpt  Pam- 
peluna,  which  he  strengthens,  ib.  The  troops 
sent  by  him  against  Borbarossa  defeated,  and 
f  his  equanimity  on  that  occasion,  ib.  Alarmed 
*     ac-dwcomiplJoa  of  the  Ftemisli  court,  b«  per- 


suades Charles  to  visit  SpahL  1Q5|  IflB. 
sick  on  his  Journey  to  meet  Cbarte  at  hb  ar- 
rival, 107.  Ula  letter  of  counsel  to  Cbai1eB| 
ins.  Requests  an  Interview,  Sh.  The  Ingrati- 
tude of  Charles  to  bim,  ib.  Hie  death,  ib^ 
His  character,  ib.  Reverenee  pnid  to  hie 
memory  by  the  Spantnida,  lb. 

ZesMTo.  Msbop  of,  raises  a  regknent  of  priesta  1» 
defend  Tordesillas,  for  the  holy  Junta,  whieb 
is  forced  by  the  CbmM  de  Uaro,  167. 

Zningi\%»  artncks  the  sale  of  indolceaota  at  Za- 
richtaiSwtiicrteB4,ia. 


ADVERTISEMENT 

t 

OF  TH£ 

AMERICAN  PUBLISHERS. 


Ths  design  of  prepaiing  an  edition  of  Robertson's  Charles  V.  for 
the  use  of  Schools,  may  appear  extraordinary  to  those  who  are  not 
familiar  with  the  work ;  and  who  may  consequently  regard  it  as  merely 
the  history  of  one  reign  in  a  particular  portion  of  the  civilized  world* 
But  it  should  not  be  so  regarded.  It  is,  in  fact,  a  complete  key  to  the 
History  of  Modem  Europe ;  and,  whether  we  consider  the  import- 
ance of  the  events  recorded,  the  characters  delineated,  the  political 
principles  developed  in  it,  or  the  judicious  arrangement  and  fascinating, 
style  of  the  narrative,  it  must  be  pronounced  a  work  admirably  fitted 
to  interest  and  improve  young  persons  in  the  study  of  history. 

The  length  of  the  work  is  by  no  means  a  sufficient  objection  to 
its  use  in  schools.  Many  judicious  instructers  who  have  already 
used  it  in  their  seminaries,  have  found  that  it  interests  the  pupil 
much  more  than  the  short  narratives  ordinarily  used  as  school 
histories.  So  small  a  portion  of  time  is  usually  devoted  to  this 
study,  at  school,  that  little  more  can  be  done,  than  to  inspire  such  a 
taste  for  the  reading  of  history,  as  will  ensure  a  sufficient  degree  of  at- 
tention to  it  in  ailer  life.  This  will  be  more  easily  effected  by  present- 
ing the  pupil  with  a  standard  work  of  history,  in  which  the  narrative  is 
sufficiently  detailed  to  excite  an  interest  in  the  characters  and  events, 
and  the  style  is  imexceptionable,  as  a  model ;  than  by  having  recourse 
to  some  compend,  in  which  half  a  page,  and  sometimes  half  a  line 
suffices  for  the  most  distinguished  men ;  and  in  which  the  rapidity  of 
the  narrative  forbids  any  attempt  to  develop  political  principles,  or  to 
display  the  graces  of  fine  writing.  We  deem  this  a  sufficient  reason 
for  offering  the  entire  work  for  the  use  of  schools  instead  of  suffering 
it  to  be  mutilated  or  abridged. 

The  ♦*  Questions  for  the  Examination  of  Students,"  which  are  ap- 
pended to  the  present  edition,  have  been  prepared  by  an  instructer  for 
the  use  of  his  own  pupils.  They  are  intended  to  direct  attention  to  the 
leading  events  and  principles-  of  the  history;  and  although  by  no 
means  minute,  they  are  so  constructed  as  not  to  be  answered  without  a 
Careful  perusal  of  the  entire  text. 
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CtUESTIOXS 

rom  TBI 
EXAMINATION    OF   STUDENTS 

XM 

ROBBRTBONnS  BISTORT  OF  CHARLES  V. 


If.  B.—TlieJIgvm  pr^ed  to  each  paragrmh  r^  to  the  pagea  tf  ffarfrr'a  ttemtfffetilfhon, 
on  which  the  annoen  are  to  he/aund.  The  queetione  which  rdoU  to  the  eituatum  ^  pUteeo 
mentioiud  m  the  HieUny  ma9  rradilf  he  anewered  by  referring  to  Tanner'e,  ArrowamOKe^ 
or  Fiadefe  Mope  ifEwrope,  or  Finle^e  Generol  Atlae,  or  any  of  the  large  Mope  qf  Europe 
which  usually  aiom  thewaUe  qfaeckooUroom. 


▼XIW  or  THC 


PBO«RBSS  OP  lOCIBTT  III 
BUBOPB. 


6Bcnoif  I.->Fin0  eftkt  Progrese^  Society  m 
Bunpe,  wUh  reepect  to  Interior  Oovemmentt 
Lawef  and  Mannere. 

Page  7. 

What  an  tlie  two  great  rerolBtkHiB  wb&eli 
bare  h^ipened  in  the  political  atate  and  man* 
nera  of  the  Bnropean  nations?— What  sort  of 
people  did  the  arndea  of  Rome  find  in  the  coon- 
trieo  north  of  the  Alpa  ^Was  the  conquest  of 
4hese  coontiies  eaaity  eflboted?— WasJBwope 
laid  waste  in  the  atiiicglel— Did  the  Romans 
attempt  to  ciTiliie  the  oonqvered  notions?— 
Were  they  successful  ? — Was  the  state  of  the 
cooqteced  natioiia  flivoiirable  to  the  improve- 
mantaftlienindl 

Page  S. 

Was  it  IkTOiirable  to  liberty  and  energy  of 
chaiaeter  among  the  people  ?— Was  the  Rooian 
ompiro  calcolated  to  codHrel— Wonld  it  have 
Ihllen  to  piaoes  without  any  intasioo  from 
abroad  t^What  inrasion  hastened  its  downr 
fUl!— Whence  came  the  InTading  hordes  of 
barbarians  ?  Wera  these  countries  supposed  to 
be  Tery  populous  ?— Were  they  so  in  reality  ? — 
Were  these  barboiians  valiant  and  hardy?— 
What  Orst  indnced  their  inroads  on  tlie  em- 
piret 

Page  9. 

Had  the  ancient  martial  spirit  of  the  Roman 
republic  degenerated  under  the  emperors?— 
What  was  the  present  eharacter  of  their  armies  ? 

Page  10. 

Were  the  barbarians  better  soldiera!— How 
many  centuries  were  occupied  in  the  down- 
fUl  of  the  Roman  emplrB?— Was  this  erent 
attended  with  great  doTastation  of  lives  and 
property? 

Page  11. 

What  changes  aflbrd  eiidenee  of  this  ?— What 
was  the  state  of  Europe  at  the  dose  of  the  Otb 
century  ? — Can  sneh  chances  be  effbcted  witlh 
ont  nearly  eztenalnating  the  people? 

T%e  Feudal  System. 

IHd  the  Goths  and  Vandals  conquer  for  them- 
aelves  mdividually,  or  for  despotic  leadera  ? 

PagslS. 

What  new  species  of  gOTsmroent  did  the  di> 
▼Ision  of  property  among  the  conquarorv  intro- 
4aceT— Did  the  feivW  ayatem  proTail  in  every 
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kingdom  of  Europe? — When  a  freeman  n 
ceived  a  portion  of  land  in  a  conquered  country 
from  his  leader,  what  did  he  bind  Umaelf  to  dorT 
—Did  thia  military  aervice  eiempt  him  from  all 
other  burdens  and  taxes?— Was  it  esteemed 
honourable  ? — ^Who  had  the  largest  portion  of 
land?— What  peraona  ahared  next? — Did  the 
chief  offlcera  alao  have  tbdr  dependania  and 
retainers? — ^Waa  a  fondal  kinodom  a  military 
or  a  civil  InstiiationT— Was  the  foodal  poUsy 
effective  against  foreign  invasioo  7 

Page  13. 

Waa  it  equally  effective  in  preaervlng  Internal 
tranquillity?— Waa this  soon  apparent ?— Waa 
the  arietocratie  portion  of  the  govonunent  first 
turbulent? — ^Wbat  did  the  erown-vaanls  do* 
mand  of  the  kings  I— What  became  hsreditarrT 
— What  power  in  eivil  matters  did  tfao  crown- 
vassals  aasome  1— What  waa  then  their  conduct 
towardaeach  other  and  the  kings?— What  ia 
the  origin  of  the  bwnial  castles  ? — How  long 
did  this  state  of  ihinga  last  *— How  were  foreign 
wars  oondocied  then  ? 

Page  14. 

Did  Oharlemajpie  restore  the  poyal  power  In 
any  degree  ? — Did  his  successors  maintain  it  Y— 
What  was  the  ellbct  of  this  state  of  things  on 
the  progress  of  the  mind  and  of  society  ?— On 
the  arts  and  literature? — On  theelergyi— On 
ths  Christian  religion  ? 

Pago  19. 

What  sovereigns  endesvowed  to  dlap^  the 
darkness  of  these  ages  ?— How  anefossfWly  ?— 
Did  the  vlitaeo  of  barbarous  nttkNis  prevail  in 
the  ^k  agea?— Did  theae  diaordera  of  the 
foadal  syatsoi  work  out  their  own  cure  ? 

The  Crusades. 

Page  10. 

What  were  the  crusadea?— Why  waa  the 
Holy  Land  reverenced  ?— Why  visited  by  pil- 
grims?—What  opinion  augmented  the  number 
of  pilgrima?— At  what  period?— Why  did  the 
calipha  encourage  pilgrims  ?— When  did  the 
Turks  conquer  Syria  ?— What  was  the  eflbet  of 
this  conquest?— Where  is  Syria?— Where  is 
Palestine?— What  ecclesiastic  first  preacbed 
the  emsMles  I— At  what  councils  ?— With  what 
suoeeas  ?^Describe  the  eflbcis  of  hla  preaching. 

Page  17. 

How  many  peiaons  assnmed  the  badge  of  the 
Craaa?— How  long  did  the  phrensv  last?— 
What  countries  were  at  first  oonqaered  ?— What 
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cities  ¥— Were  the  conqneMs  easily  preserved  T — 
When  were  the  Chnstians  driven  out  of  Asia  ? 

^eett  tifih/t  Crutadts  on  ilannen. 

Did  benefits  flow  ttam  the  cruaades  ?— Whai 
route  did  tlie  eruaadera  take  flrom  Europe  to 
Palestine?— What  was  tben  the  condition  of 
Constantinople? — Whore  is  Constaiiunople?— 
Of  what  empire  is  it  the  capital  ?— What  was 
the  state  of  nuuinera  in  Asia  compared  with  that 
in  Europe! 

Page  18. 

What  traits  were  exhibited  by  Baladin  and 
(he  other  Mahometan  leaden  ? — What  effect  did 
the  return  of  the  crusaders  have  on  the  courts 
^Qd  manners  of  Europe  I 

Effects  of  the  Cnuadta  on  Property. 

How  did  the  erusadinff  barona  raise  money 
ton  their  expeditions  ? — Wl\o  bougbt  their  e»> 
tates? — What  became  of  the  flelb  of  those  who 
dlad  without  heird  ? — How  did  the  absence  of 
the  barons  (kvour  public  tranquillity? — How 
did  these  circumstances  increase  the  royal 
power » 

^fficts  oftite  Cni»ad€9  on  Comnuree. 

Page  19. 

What  caused  the  later  crusaders  to  go  to  Pa- 
lestine by  water  ? — Where  did  they  embark  ?— 
Where  are  Venice,  Pisa,  and  (Senoa? — ^What 
other  trade  did  these  cities  drive  with  them?— - 
What  advantages  did  ttiese  Italian  cities  gain 
thereby  ?— How  did  they  gain  by  the  seizure  of 
Constantinople?— What  benefit  was  finally 
JMWured  to  these  cities  by  all  theae  commercial 
advantages  gained  in  the  holy  wars  ? 

Origin  qf  Corporate  Citiet, 

Into  what  had  the  feudal  system  degene- 
rated ?-"Who  were  the  oppressors  I — ^Were  the 
oppressiogui  confined  to  the  country  ? 

Pageao. 

What  rights  of  the  people  were  taken  away  ? 
— ^What  cities  first  sought  emancipation  ftom 
this  oppression  ? — ^To  what  emperora  were  they 
subject  ?— When  did  they  begin  to  combine  for 
1k«odom  ?— How  did  thev  obtain  immunities  7— 
Howdid  the  crusades  aid  them  ? — What  country 
next  followed  the  example  of  Italy?— W^t 
prince  ? — What  were  the  privileges  be  granted 
called?— What  advantages  did  they  confer? — 
Who  imitated  the  king's  example  ? 

Page  SI. 

Why  I— In  how  long  time  was  servitude  abo- 
lished?— ^What  other  countries  followed  the 
example?— What  eflbcts  resulted  on  govern- 
ment and  manners  ? — ^Was  the  change  (hvour- 
able  to  liberty  and  the  security  of  property?- 
How  were  the  nobles  aflbcted  by  these  changes  7 
— ^How  did  they  aiiiset  the  crown  ? — ^How  had 
the  king  before  obtained  soldiers  and  fVinds  ? — 
To  whom  might  he  now  look  for  them  ? — How 
did  the  establishment  of  dvio  communities 
aflbct  industry,  commeroe,  popolatlony  and 
wealth? 

PageiS. 

How  did  they  aflbct  the  administratioii  of 
justiee? 

Sgpregentatwn  of  the  Citiertn  the  Legidatwrt, 

When  the  Inhabitanta  of  cities  had  acquired 
personal  IVeedom  and  municipal  jurisdiction^ 
what  did  they  next  obtain  ?— Under  the  feudal 
system,  what  was  necessary  in  order  to  the 
assessment  of  a  tax  f— To  what  privilege  did 


thla  lead  In  the  barons'  courts?— Of  wtwm  w«f 
the  supreme  assembly  of  each  nation  composed  T 
— On  whom  did  the  towns  depend  for  praise^ 
lipD?— W^  they  represenbed  originally  in  the 
supreme  assembly  ?— M^hen  they  beoune  corpo- 
rate bodies,  what  right  did  they  acquire?— Bow 
did  they  gain  this  right  ? — In  what  kingdom  did 
thev  first  acquire  this  right  \ — ^Dnder  what  king, 
and  in  what  year? — Who  summoned  the 
buiigbers  to  attend  parliament,  and  fbr  what 
particular  purpose?— what  king  of  Franee  in- 
troduced the  deputies  of  oorporste  towns  into 
the  states-general,  and  for  what  purpose  ? — In. 
what  year  did  the  imperial  cities  of  Germany 
make  good  their  pretenaiaDs  to  a  separata  bench 
in  the  diet? 

Page  93. 

What  effect  did  the  acquisition  of  tbia  risfat 
have  on  the  form  and  genius  of  government  >~ 
What  checks  did  it  fbmish  ?— What  portion  of 
the  community  were  the  greatest  gainers  by  it! 

EmcMc^ation  of  the  Setf»  in  the  Country. 

What  order  of  the  community  next  began  to 
recover  liberty  ? — What  was  the  condition  of  the 
great  iMidy  of  the  people  daring  the  rigour  of  the 
feudal  system? — ^What  was  neeessaiy  for  the 
enftvnclilsement  of  a  serf  who  was  Mtached  to 
the  a(Ml  ? — Was  the  condition  of  domestic  slaves 
better  ? — ^How  did  the  institution  of  oommunitJiea 
benefit  these  country  serfli  ? — What  mooarcbs 
first  sought  to  render  their  emancipation  geoa- 
ral,  and  when  i 

PageM. 

Who  followed  their  example  in  France  ?-^ 
what  other  countries  was  slavery  a]>oUahed^^ 
l>escribe  the  eflbcts  of  this  change. 

Rtform  in  the  Aduunistration  ^/icstiec 

How  was  Justice  administered  under  tbo 
foudal  system?- How  were  crimes  generally 
punished  ?— What  waa  the  efl^t  of  thia  state  of 
things  on  aociety^ 

Page  89. 

What  was  the  first  step  towards  cstablishiiv 
an  equal  administration  ofjustlee  ?— FVom  what 
ideas  arose  the  practice  of  priTate  vran  or  fends  ^ 
—How  were  these  wan  conducted  ? 

Page  26. 

Was  this  practice  at  last  recognised  and  re- 
gulated by  law?— How  did  it  afftet  the  an- 
thority  of  the  king?— Wliat  emperor  prohibited 
it  first  ?— What  did  his  successora  do  in  relaiion 
to  it  ? — At  what  seasons  did  they  succeed  in  sus- 
pending it?— How  did  the  church  regard  the 
practice  ?— What  eflTect  did  the  remonstrance 
and  prohibitions  of  the  king  and  the  church  pro- 
duce?—How  late  did  it  suboist  in  France  ?— To 
what  is  the  final  abolition  of  it  atrribtted? 

Pag<eS7. 

What  was  the  next  step  towards  the  Intro- 
duction of  regular  government  ?— How  are  im- 
portant transactions  oonclnded  in  clviliied  coun- 
tries?—How  among  a  rude  and  ilUtoate  peo- 
ple?— What  inconveniences  resulted  ftwn  the 
use  of  verbal  contracts  ?— What  expedient  was 
resorted  to  where  a  person  was  accussd  of  a 
crime,  where  the  Act  was  not  clear  and  noto- 
rious?—Was  this  priyilc^  abused?— How ^ 
they  try  to  strengthen  the  efi'ect  of  the  oath?— 
Was  this  eflbctual  ?— How  was  the  criminal 
then  required  to  strengthen  hb  own  oath?— 
What  were  theae  assistants  called  ? 

PageSS. 
How  did  this  sufceod  ?— What  wastbfllr  Iwt 
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tUOHt^WlMl  iftrt  mm»  of  tha  inode»  of  an- 
paal  to  the  judgment  ofGoiT—'Wn  this  oiode 
tVTOTBnced  by^tHe  people  of  thoaeagwl>-W]i]r| 

FigeSQ. 

Bow  ezteiMlTel7  wm  it  oaed?— Wlitt  kinds 
%d  ooDtroYeriief  were  decided  by  it? — How 
ooald  woowQ  aod  ebUdren  be  made  unenabie 
lo  U  t— Were  Judfes  exempted  from  it  7— Wbat 
"waa  tbe  ellbct  of  it  on  the  eooiae  of  Joatieel— 
WliatoD  mamieta! 


Face  90. 

Wlioiqipooed  it  ¥— What  king  first  Ibrbade  it  ? 
—How  Ihrr^ What  kings  next  fbrbade  it?— 
What  order  of  mea  were  moot  anxious  to  n- 
tain  it  I 

Page  31. 

How  late  was  it  ased  T— What  Anally  effected 
Its  abolition  ?— What  suooeeded  ?— How  did  the 
ehasfle  aflbot  the  Bunnen  of  tlie  people? 

Appeal Jrom  tke  Barone. 

What  was  the  next  step  towards  the  legolar 
administration  of  iustioeT— How  tu  did  the 
barona  claim  jurisdiction  ? — Was  this  peculiar 
to  tbe  feudal  system  T-^How  is  its  origin  ac- 
ooootad  for  1— How  did  the  Judges  oompeasate 
"themaelves  for  ihe  noponsibility  and  cares  of 
(heofllMl—What  adrantagea  did  tha  nebleo 
^erlf«  ftora  this  priTilege  ? 

Page  39. 

Tb  what  state  did  it  reduce  each  kingdom  ?— 
How  did  it  affect  the  public  tranquillity  T— How 
<did  it  aUbet  the  kins 'a  power  f— What  remedy 
^id  they  apply  at  Arst) 

Page  33. 

What  next  T—What  kind  of  appeala  at  flm  1 
—What  next}— Howwaathiaxcgardedbythe 
4>aroiia )— How  did  the  kings  act  then?— How 
did  they  at  iMt  pretaU ! 

T%e  Canon  Lauj. 

Page  34. 

What  ia  Qie  canon  law  ?— Considered  as  a 
jaoUtical  instiument,  what  were  its  eflbctsT— 
Considered  as  a  code  of  laws  respecting  rlgfata 
and  property,  what  were  ita  eflbcta  ? — Was  the 
system  of  canon  law  and  the  practice  of  ita  courts 
jsrell  arranged  and  equitable  ?— Did  its  example 
«ontiibttte  to  the  abolition  of  the  feudal  abuses  ? 

Tkc  Roman  Laio. 

Page  35. 

Were  the  Bomaa  laws  aboliabed  by  the 
tioibic  nations  ?— Why  were  tbey  not  adapted 
to  their  u«e  1— When  were  the  Pan<tocia  of  Jus- 
tinian raeevfred  and  admired  t— What  use  was 
ma<le  of  them  1— What  was  the  eflfect  -of  their 
study  and  use  ?— What  is  the  most  honourable 
profeasion  In  a  barbarotu  atate  of  society  1 

Page  30. 

What  new  profeasion  now  sprung  into  re- 
pute ?— What  was  the  ellbct  of  the  jurisdiAioa 
and  eonxts  of  the  banms  T 

Cknabrf. 

What  institntlon  first  etrlHsed  and  polished 
the  nobles  T— What  was  its  professed  object  ? — 
Were  the  crusaders  knighta  of  chlTalryl— After 
the  crusades  terminated,  what  adrentniao  did 
the  knights  seek? 
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Page  37. 


Wbat  wera  tbe  cbaracteristics  of  a  true 
4night? — Was  knighthood  honourable? — ^To 
what  ranks  was  it  confined?— What  were  its 


eflbets  on  the  conduct  of  war  ?— On  the  inter 
course  of  society  ?— Wbat  are  tha  three  drown 
staucea  which  distinguish  modem  ftom  aneieat 
manners  ?— To  what  are  they  to  be  attributed  ? 
—During  what  oenturiea  did  chiralry  chiefly 
prevail?— Were  its  affn^ta  apparent  in  the  18th 
century  ^-n▲nd  now  1 

Sdenee  and  Literattirt, 

Page  38. 

How  did  the  nations  who  conouered  the  Ro- 
mans renrd  their  literature  ?— what  was  ths 
state  of  Europe  with  respect  tn  Uterature  and 
science  after  this  conquest  ?— In  what  century 
did  the  first  symptoms  of  awakening  qmar  ?*- 
What  waa  the  character  of  the  early  efibrta  in 
science  ?— In  theology  7 

Page  SB. 

What  inatitntkms    for  edncatkm  araae?- 
What  was  tbe  character  ttfthe  languages  of 
Europe?— In  what  language  were  books  on  tha 
sdenoes  written  ?— What  influence  had   the 
newly-awakened  spirit  of  impiiry  on  aociety  ? 

Commeree. 

What  were  the  effecta  of  commerce  on  so 
ciety  ? 

Page  40. 

What  had  been  the  state  tif  Europe  wita 
respect  to  foreign  intercoarae  previeoa  to  the 
crusades?- What  new  order  <^  citixena  aroos 
with  the  revival  of  commeroe?— With  what 
parts  of  the  world  did  tbe  Italian  citiea  open  a 
trade  ?— During  what  centuries  waa  the  com- 
merce of  Europe  almost  entirely  conducted  by 
the  Itallana  ?— What  were  the  Italian  roerchaios 
called  ?— Were  they  eatabliahed  in  other  oonn- 
triea  beaidea  Italy? 

Page  41. 

la.  whtt  other  part  of  Europe  waa  a  merean 
tUe  association  formed?— What  was  tt  called? 
— What  waa  their  principal  depot?— What  was 
the  eflbct  of  ctminieTce  in  Flanders  ?— In  what 

Girt  of  Europe  is  Flandera?— What  EngUA 
ng  first  attempted  to  render  that  country  a 
commercial  one  ?— Br  what  meana  *— What  is 
the  preaent  rank  of  England  hi  that  xeapect  t 

Page  42. 

What  are  die  natural  eflbets  of  oomnierce  on 
national  prosperity  and  refinement  ? 

Bacnoic  IL— Vseio  qf  the  Progrese  qf  Societf 
in  Europe  nvitk  respect  to  the  Command  ^ 
the  National  Forcee  reqtUeite  in  foreign 
Operations. 

What  Is  necessary  to  call  forth  the  whole 
strength  of  a  nation  for  the  operationa  of  war? 
—Give  examples. — Oould  either  of  these  modes 
be  applied  in  Europe  at  tbe  (QMiing  of  the  I5tii 
century  ?— Why  not  ? 

Page4S. 

What  was  the  state  of  the  nqral  flnanceaT— 
Of  their  armies  ?— In  what  description  of  sol- 
diers lies  the  proper  strength  of  an  army  ?— 
What  diminlahed  the  force  of  the  Roman  ar^ 
mies  in  later  timea  ?— Of  what  were  the  armies 
of  Europe  chiefly  compoaed  in  the  13th  and  14th 
centuries  ?— Was  the  balance  of  power  between 
the  nations  then  regarded? 

Pige44. 

-Were  the  politicn  of  the  different  natlona  in- 
terwoven with  each  other  then?— How  long 
have  they  now  been  so  ?— Did  the  other  nationa 
of  Europe  take  any  Interest  in  the  quarrels  of 
Prance  and  Bpaln  >— Or  of  the  dlflbrent  Mng 
doms  of  Spain  1 
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Page  45. 

In  what  ceiitmy  did  the  princea  acqalre  a 
IDore  perfect  command  of  the  national  force? — 
In  what  reign  did  the  balance  of  power  become 
a  eabject  of  attention  and  the  foundation  of  all 
the  operations  of  foreign  policy? — What  event 
first  occasioned  an  alteration  in  the  arrangement 
of  affairs  in  EaropeT— By  whose  death  was  this 
occasioned  ?— What  waa  the  consequence  to 
"innce? 

Page  40. 

What  other  ciivamstance  increased  the  pow- 
ers of  Franoe  ?— Whiu  king  of  France  flrat  kept 
a  standing  army  ?— How  large  ? — Who  were  iia 
offleera?— What  caused  the  disose  of  caralzy 
and  armour? 

Page  47. 

How  did  ttie  use  of  a  standing  army  afltet  the 
nobles?— How  the  royal  power? — Did  the  other 
powers  erf*  Europe  follow  the  example  of  France 
m  raising  standing  armies? — ^what  circum- 
staooes  diminished  the  power  of  the  nobles  in 
France? 

Page  48. 

Besides  establishing  a  standing  army,  what 
other  new  act  of  royal  prerogative  did  Charles 
Vn.  venture  upon?— What  waa  the  conse- 
quence of  his  success  in  thin  ?— Who  succeeded 
Charles  VII.  ? — What  was  his  character  ?->Ho  w 
did  be  treat  the  noblea  ?— Who  were  his  confi- 
dential agenta  and  ministera? 

Page  49. 

What  new  mercenaries  did  he  employ  in  his 
army?— How  did  he  raise  money  for  his  ex- 
penses ? — How  did  be  manage  the  great  assem- 
blies who  granted  subsidies] — ^What  additicma 
did  be  make  to  his  territories  ? 

Page  50. 

What  was  the  general  character  of  Ua  go- 
vernment ?— Of  his  foreign  policy  ? — What  other 
prince  imitated  his  example  ? — Openly  or  co- 
vertly?— By  what  meana  did  he  seek  to  humt- 
ble  the  nobles?— With  whiu success? — ^What 
other  monarctaa  followed  Charles's  example  < 

Page  51. 

What  was  the  first  event  which  called  forth 
the  new  energies  of  the  kingdoms'of  Europe?— 
When  did  Charles  the  Bold  die  ?— How  might 
Louis  XL  have  profited  by  this  event  ? — How 
could  be  become  allied  to  the  house  of  Bur- 
gundy ?— What  waa  the  obsjeet  of  marrying  the 
ItaniiMiintoMary? 

Pftge  53. 

What  mBasuredid  Louis  adopt?— What  waa 
his  conduct  in  prosecuting  it  ? — ^Whomdid  Bilary 
marry  ?— What  prince  eventually  profited  by 
this  ? — What  was  the  next  event  of  consequence 
fai  the  15th  century? — ^What  was  the  character 
of  Charles  vni.?— Of  the  nobility  under  him  ? 

Page  53. 

Who  engaged  Charles  Vm.  in  his  Italian  ex- 
pedition ?— What  crown  did  Charles  lay  claim 
10  in  Italy  ? — ^How  did  he  acquire  a  claim  ?— 
Had  Louis  XI.  prosecuted  the  claim  ?— What 
did  Charles  give  up.  to  Ferdinand  and  Blaxlmi- 
lian?— What  was  the  number  of  hia  troops? 
—What  was  then  the  state  of  Italy?— Of 
Italian  warhre  ?— Upon  what  did  they  rely  for 
aafety?— What  cities  surrendered  to  Charies? 
-"What  effecldid  it  have  on  one  king  of  Naples  ? 

Page  54. 

And  another?— What  was  the  result  of 
Charles'b  invaaloa  ?— How  did  the  Italians  seek 


to  deliver  themselvea  firom  his  dnminiiw  ?-» 
What  did  Charles  then  attempt  ?— What  num- 
ber of  men  wens  opposed  to  him? — ^What  theil 
ensued  ? — What  did  the  princea  and  stateainea 
of  Italy  learn  (hrni  this?— What  waa  the  qIh 
Ject  of  their  policy  through  the  15th  century?-^ 
Was  this  policy  confined  to  them? 

Page  55. 

What  effect  did  this  Italian  war  have  on  the 
military  force  and  operaiiona  of  Europe  ? — Vnut 
kind  of  troops  were  geaerally  employed? — 
What  effect  did  the  employment  of  the  Swias 
foot  aoldiera  have  ?— What  other  powen  trained 
their  men  aAer  the  Swias  flwhicm  ? 

Page  56. 

How  did  the  Spanlaida  improve  upon  it  t-  - 
What  country  eventually  Ihrniahed  the  best 
infkntry  ? — ^What  kind  of  troops  has  ever  ainea 
formed  the  principal  stmigth  of  armies  T— -What 
other  new  fiict  did  the  natioDs  of  Europe  leani, 
fVom  the  Italian  war?— How  did  Charles  VUL 
raise  money  for  the  Italian  expedition  ?— VHiat 
interest  did  he  pay  the  Genoese  7— What  was 
the  object  of  the  league  of  Oambmy  1 

Page  57. 

What  waa  its  motive?— Who  projMted  it  f— 
Who  united  in  it?— What  was  the  result  ofitaa 
battle  of  Ghiarreddada  ?— How  were  the  Vc 
tians  afiR»cted  by  their  Ol-fortune?— What 
the  effect  of  succeaa  on  the  conftderaey  ?— How 
did  the  Venetiana  then  proceed? 

Page  58. 

What  did  Julius  H.  next  attempt  1— Who 
aided  him?— How  did  he  succeed T—Whai 
was  the  efltet  of  these  Italian  ware  on  the 
discipline  and  activity  of  ndlitao'  foivehi  Eu- 
rope? 


SBcnoN  m.—rieufq^tke  PoUtieal  i 
<^  the  principal  States  in  Europe,  at  tkeoom 
mencement  qfthe  VUh  Century, 

Page  59. 

What  was  the  aute  of  Italy  at  the  opeidnc 
of  the  10ih  century?— What  monarchy  exiBlea 
there  ?— What  republlca  ?— What  other  goven- 
mentsT 

The  Popes. 

Which  was  the  first  of  these  powera  In  dig- 
nity?— In  what  part  of  Italy  are  the  pope*a  do- 
nuniona  ?— What  waa  the  origin  of  this  govern- 
ment?—Was  Its  power  confined  to  apiritoal 
matters? 

Page  60. 

What  waa  wanting  to  render  thdr  dominion 
univenud  ?— What  were  the  internal  aonroes 
of  weakoeaa  in  the  pope's  dominions?- How 
did  the  Roman  barona  act  in  the  l%h  eentory? 
How  did  oertainof  the  popea  auflbr  hy  this  son- 
duct? 

Page  61. 

Where  did  the  popea  reside  during  70  years  of 
the  14th  century  ?— How  did  the  people  condnet 
at  that  period  ?— Who  waa  their  leader  ?— What 
oflice  did  he  take?— Did  this  system  last?— 
What  pope  restored  the  papal  power?— Who 
after  him  added  oonqueata  to  their  dominiana? 
— Wliat  waa  the  character  of  the  ecclesiastical 
policy  of  the  popes  ?— Of  their  dvil  policy  ? 

Page  69 

Of  thdr  diplomacy  ?— What  aort  of  aokUen 
did  they  employ  ?— Did  they  enoonregehitsnal 
improvement?- What  waa  the  elfoct  of  tboir 
apiritnal  authority  on  the  princes  of  Bmope  1 


QUESTIONS. 
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Veniu. 

FfegefiS. 

Aftsr  tlie  papal  ne  what  eovintiy  t  as  most 
jMhuoACtod  wi^  tiie  rest  oTEoropa  ?— Wbere  is 
Venice  1— What  was  the  character  of  theVe- 
aetian  imrtimtioiiB  with  respect  to  the  nobles  T 
^The  people  T— What  did  tne  ellhctiTe  fbree  of 
Venice  oonaist  of?— What  were  the  ooDdMUeii  ? 
—What  was  the  chief  object  oftheir  leaders  1— 
IVbo  wwB  the  pro^reditoii !— Was  the  eonstl- 
tntioa  of  the  Venetian  state  ftroaraUe  to  fi>- 
reign  conquest?— What  gave  them  power  and 
importance. 

Page  64. 

What  was  the  character  of  Venice  as  a  com- 
mercial nation! 

Ftarenee. 

ynusn  is  Florence  ?— Describe  the  constitu- 
tion of  Florence?-- What  was  its  commercial 
0haraeterT->What  ftmily  aeqniied  the  greatest 
share  of  wealth  and  power  among  them?— 
What  was  the  political  state  of  Florence  in  the 
15th  century.— What  did  the  military  Axroe  of 
Florence  consist  of? 

Napla. 

Where  is  Naples?— Had  the  feudal  goTero- 
mont  subsisted  in  Naples  ? 

Page  65. 

What  drcurastanoes  dlmhUshad  the  power  of 
their  princes  ?— What  was  one  chief  canss  of 
the  easy  conquest  of  Naples  by  Charles  VIEL  of 
Fnmce  ?— Who  usurped  the  thnme  of  Naples  in 
1254  ?— Whom  did  the  popes  support  as  the  le- 
gitimate sovereign?— What  was  the  result?— 
whose  brother  was  Charles,  count  of  An  tou? 
—By  what  act  of  ii\|ustice  did  he  sully  the  nune 
of  his  conquest  of  Naples?— Whom  did  Conra- 
diii  appoint  as  his  heir  ?— What  houses  then  eon- 
tended  fin*  the  crown  of  Naples  ?— Which  house 
obtained  it? 

F(ige60« 

Did  the  house  of  Anion  relinqulah  their  claim  7 
— Tb  what  king  of  nance  did  the  heir  of  that 
bouse  bequeath  it  ?— Who  prosecuted  the  claim 
Vf  invading  and  conquering  Naples?— Did  he 
keep  possession  ?— What  prince  U  Aragon  suc- 
ceeded to  it  ?— What  monarchs  combined  against 
him?— Did  they  agree  in  dividing  the  kingdom 
when  they  had  conquered  it?— what  great  Spa- 
nish commander  expelled  the  Frsncn  and  ac- 
quired the  kincdom  ft>r  Ferdinand  of  Aragon  ?— 
To  whom  did  he  transmit  it  ? 


Where  is  Milan  ?— What  was  the  most  dis- 
tinguished fhmily  in  Milan?— Which  party  in 
the  Italian  Actions  did  he  flivour  ?— wnat  was 
the  name  of  the  opposite  par^  ?— How  were  the 
Visoonti  connected  with  the  kings  of  France  ? 

FlBge67. 

When  the  heirs  male  of  the  Visoonti  Amlly 
lUled,  to  what  Preach  duke  did  the  dutchy  of 
Milan  descend?— What  prinees  disputed  his 
olaim?— What  was  the  vrlsh  of  the  pwpie  of 
Milan  ?— Who  obtained  the  government  xa  Mi- 
lan?—What  had  been  his  condition?— What 
was  the  fkte  of  his  grandson  ?— Who  succeeded 
him?— What  king  of  France  disputed  the  title 
of  Lttdovioo  the  Moor  ?— With  what  success  ?— 
What  was  the  ftte  of  the  Moor?— Who  suc- 
ceeded after  another  revdlutioo?— What  king 
of  France  disputed  Us  claim  ? 

Spain, 
Page  66. 
Who  ovNtaned  the  Bomia  power  lAfl^ain? 


—When  did  the  Moors  tnvi|ds  Spain?— What 
was  the  consequence?- What  became  of  tho 
Gothic  nobles  who  would  not  submit  to  the 
Moorish  government  ?— How  did  they  trest  their 
Moorish  neighbours  ?— Did  the  Moorish  govern- 
ment remain  undivided  ?— How  long  did  the 
Moorish  wars  in  Spain  last  ?— How  many  bat^ 
ties  were  fought?— When  did  the  last  of  ths 
Moorish  kingfkwns  submit  to  the  Spanish  arms  ! 
What  was  the  state  of  Spain  after  the  expulsion 
of  the  Moors  ?— Whst  two  kingdoms  soon  an- 
nexed the  others  to  their  territories  1— Whit 
event  united  these  two? 

Page  60. 

Wore  the  feudal  instltutkHW  preserved  in 
Spain  notwithstanding  theMooridi  conquest? 
—What  was  the  state  of  the  royal  prerogative  ? 
—Of  the  privileges  of  the  nobility  ?— Of  the  im- 
mmiities  of  the  cities  ? 

Page  70. 

What  was  the  state  of  the  eoontrr  vrith  re- 
spect to  internal  tranquillity  ?— Bow  did  thepeo- 
ple  of  Catalonia  treat  their  sovereign  John  II.?-* 
How  did  the  Castilian  nobles  treat  Henry  IV.?— 
What  ceremonies  were  used  on  this  occasioa  ? 
Who  was  proclaimed  king  in  place  of  Henry  ? 
—In  what  part  of  Spain  is  Aiagon  ?— What  wa^ 
the  form  of  government  in  Aragon?— What 
was  its  real  character  ? — Where  vras  the  actual 
power  vested  ?— Of  whom  was  the  eoctes  com- 
posed} 

Pago  71. 

What  powers  did  the  oortes  exsrdse  f— Row 
often  was  it  assembled?— How  <rften  after  dip 
14th  century?— Could  the  king  diasoive  it?— 
How  long  was  the  session  ?— What  were  tho 
powers  of  the  jnetisa  ?— To  whom  was  he  ac- 
countable ?— What  was  the  eflbct  of  all  thte  on 
the  king's  power  ?— What  sort  of  oath  of  alio- 
glanee  did  the  Justisa  take  in  the  name  of  the 
barons? 

Page7S. 

Did  the  constitution  provide  fer  the  deposi- 
tion irf*  a  tyrant  ?— What  was  it  which  peou- 
liariy  attached  theAragonese  to  their  country? 
—In  what  part  of  Spain  is  Castile  ?— To  whom 
was  the  executive  part  of  the  government  com- 
mitted in  Castile  ?— Was  his  power  unlimited  f 
-Where  was  the  legislattve  power  vested'?-* 
Define  leglriatlve,  executive,  judidaiy,  dec.— 0( 
whom  was  the  cortes  eotnimMd?— What  pow- 
ers did  they  exercise  ?— What  was  the  ehara»< 
ter  of  the  CasUUan  nobles?— How  did  they 
treat  their  kings  ? 

Page  73. 

What  compelled  the  Castilian  kings  to  gnmc 
large  lenitories  and  privileges  to  the  nobles  T — 
What  rendered  the  cities  powsrftil  ?— Were  the 
Spanish  cities  p<q|>ulous  and  commercial  T 

Fftg«74.    ' 

What  description  of  persons  did  ths  cities 
send  as  representtf  ives  to  the  cortes  ?— Upon 
whom  fell  the  burden  of  supporting  the  stsnd- 
Ing  armies  during  the  Moorish  wars  ?— What 
eroct  did  all  this  have  upon  ths  power  snd  im- 
portance of  the  cities  in  Spain  ?— upon  tho  roval 
prerogative  ?— What  sovereigns  first  sucossded 
in  extending  the  royal  prerogative  ?— Upon  what 
order  of  his  subjects  did  Fsrdinand  first  en- 
croach?—In  what  manner  did  he  dimlnldi 
their  wealth  ?— In  what  mannsr  their  importance 
and  power? 

Page  75. 
What  militaiT  orders  existed  In  Spaiaf— 
Whit  WM  thtir  olttMt^^H^  ^  Fttdiau4 
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Acquire  the  direction  of  tbeM  orders?— How 
vraa  this  aanciioaed  ?— Wbat  vns  Ferdinand's 
next  step  towards  humbling  the  nobility? — 
Vnut  had  been  the  state  of  police  in  Spain? 

Page  76. 

How  did  the  eiiles  in  Castile  and  Aragon  en- 
deavour to  establish  a  police  ?— What  powers 
did  the  holy  brotherhood  exercise  ? — ^Who  com- 
plained against  this  institution  ?— Why  did  Fer- 
dinand patronise  it? — ^What  was  the  character 
of  the  nobility  in  the  reign  of  Ferdinand  and  of 
Charles  V.f-^f  the  people  of  Spain  ? 

France. 

What  was  the  state  of  the  royal  prerogative 
under  the  first  race  of  French  monarchs? — 
Wbat  powers  did  the  general  assemblies  of  the 
Bation  possess  under  this  nee  ? 

Page  77. 

Under  the  second  race  ?— Under  Hugh  Capet  of 
the  3d  race  what  changes  took  place  ?>-Who  as- 
sumed the  power,  before  exercised  by  the  statos- 
general? — Why  were  the  barons  unwilling  to 
enact  general  laws? — How  were  the  states-ge- 
neral assembled  ? — ^What  was  their  most  im- 
portant office  ? — Could  the  other  branches  of  the 
government  in  most  cases  act  without  them?  . 

Page  78. 

Who  assumed  the  legislative  authority  which 
had  been  relinquished  by  the  states? — When 
oad  tbe  legislative  power  (Ulen  completely  Into 
the  hands  of  ihe  king  ?— What  princes  first  laid 
taxes  without  the  ooncurrence  of  the  states- 
general  ?— Was  this  step  resisted?— What  was 
the  constitution  of  the  kingdom  under  the  first 
nee  of  kings  ?^Under  the  second  ?— Under  the 
third  ?— Did  Francis  I.  assemble  the  states-ge- 
neral?—What  two  things  remained  as  a  check 
upon  <he  rsyal  power  ? 

Page  79. 

What  parliament  bad  been  the  supreme  court 
of  the  kings?— How  did  the  kings  mcrease  its 
dignity  and  power?— How  did  oiey  exert  their 
power  ? — ^Whose  interests  have  they  always  fli- 
▼oured? 

Gemuny. 

Page  80. 

What  countries  are  at  present  included  in 
Qermany  ?— From  what  country  did  Charles  V. 
derive  l&ls  highest  title?— Over  what  country 
besidss  Germany  did  Chariemagne  reign?— 
Did  his  successors  continue  the  union?— In 
which  country  did  his  successors  best  maintain 
the  royal  power?— When  did  the  Germans  first 
«lect  an  emperor?— Whom  did  they  elect?— 
What  was  the  oharacter  of  his  successors  ? — 
What  country  did  he  conquer  ?— What  title  did 
he  take? 

*     Page  81. 

What  order  encroached  on  the  royal  power  ? 
—What  method  did  the  emperors  employ  to 
counteract  this  ?— What  was  the  effect  of  this  ? 
—What  unprecedented  power  did  the  pope  as- 
sume?—What  encouraged  Gregory  VU.  to  this 
aet  ?— How  did  he  begin  his  quarrel  with  the 
emperor?— How  far  did  he  humble  the  empe- 
ror ?— What  had  been  the  emperor's  character? 

Page  82. 

To  what  (ketions  did  the  contest  between 
Gregory  and  Henry  give  rise  ?^ Which  fkction 
fhvouredthe  pope?— What  classes  belonged  to 
it?— How  did  they  succeed ?— What  eflbct  did 
thess  fhctious  disturbances  have  on  the  German 
■MNWtttutloiii  1— What  ordeffs  rose  into  power  as 


the  imperial  dignity  deeliaed?— Howwm  tbm 
public  prosperi^snd  tranquillity  aflbctedbytbs 
quarrels  of  the  Guelphs  and  Ghibdlines? 

'    Page  83. 

How  did  Msatimilisn  raslora  order?— What 
powers  had  the  imperial  chamber  ?— What  oibtr 


Page  84. 

What  pretensiotts  did  the  emperors  make  at 
the  beginning  of  the  Ifith  century  ?— Was  their 
power  oommensurate  with  these  pretensions  ? 
—How  did  this  incongruity  appear?— In  ths 
turbulent  peiiod  of  the  German  history,  what 
change  took  place  in  tlie  mode  of  electing  ths 
emperors  ?— How  many  prinoes  became  elec- 
toni 

Page  85. 

What  were  the  sources  of  Jealonsy  and  vari- 
ance in  the  diflhrent  parts  of  tbe  Germanic 
body  ?— What  efitet  did  this  disoordonce  haw 
on  the  fordgn  policy  of  Gcnnany  ? 

Page  86. 

How  were  Charles  Y.'s  schemes  thwarted  ? 
—How  were  soma  of  his  greatest  achievements 
eflbcted! 

TStrluy. 

In  what  part  of  Europe  is  Turkey  ?— What 
race  has  frequently  conquered  the  southcgrc 
parts  of  Asia?— Which  of  the  Tartar  tribes 
took  Constantinople  in  the  15th  oentnry? — 
What  was  the  form  and  character  of  Ihdr  go- 
vernment?— ^With  whom  was  the  suprema 
power  vested? — ^Are  there  anv  nobles  in  Tm^ 
key? — ^Describe  the  form  or  government?— 
What  is  Uks  greatest  honour  a  subject  can 
aspire  to? 

Page  87. 

Is  even  this  hereditary?— What  is  the  most 
odious  foature  of  eastern  despotism?— Whst 
two  restraints  affect  the  sultanas  power  ?— Wliat 
class  of  troops  did  Amurath  raise  ? — In  wbat 
manner? — How  did  the 
power? 

Page  68. 

What  was  the  character  of  the  sultans  fram 
Mahomet  H.  to  Solyman  the  Magnificent?— 
With  whom  was  tbe  latter  oontempmvy?— 
What  reforms  did  Solymsn  introduce?— What 
was  the  character  of  the  Turkish  troops  in  tbe 
16th  century  ?— Of  tbe  Christian  flircss  of  the 
same  period? 

BOOK  L 

Page  80. 

When  and  where  was  Charles  V.  bom  ?— 
Where  Is  Ghent  ?— Who  was  bis  fttho-?— His 
mother !- Who  was  the  fhtber  of  Pldlip  the 
Handsome  ? — Who  was  tbe  mother  of  Philip  ? — 
Who  was  the  Atlier  of  Joanna  ?— Who  was  her 
mother  ?— ^To  whom  had  Mary  of  Burgundy 
been  contracted  ?— How  was  she  treated  by 
Louis  XI.  ?— What  did  Louis  lose  by  this  ?— 
How  was  Isabella  raised  to  tbe  throne  of  Cas- 
tile ?— Where  is  Castile  ?— Wbat  became  of  b« 
niece  Joanna?— What  relation  did  Isabella  besr 
to  Charles  V.  ? — ^How  did  Fbrdioaod  acquire  the 
crown  of  Aragon  ?— Where  is  Aragon  ?— Wbat 
was  his  relation  to  Chariea  V.  T-rHow  did  hn 
acquire  the  kingdoms  of  Naples  and  flkily! — 
What  oomitries  were  disoovered  and  added  to 
tbe  Spanish  dominions  by  Oolumbqs?— What 
son  bad  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  lost  T— On  wboni 
did  their  hopes  then  rest? 


QUESTIONS. 
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Page  00. 
What  eoQTt  41d  Philip  and  Joanna  vlait  on 
4belr  journey  flrom  Flandera  to  Spain  1— How 
were  they  reeeiTed  in  Suain ! — How  was  Philip 
pleaaed  wlih  Spain  T^How  did  Ferdinand  re- 
gard Pliilip ! — What  waa  Joanna'a  character  T 
—When  did  PbiJip  leave  Spain  T^How  waa 
Joanna  affected  by  hla  deeertion  of  her  T— Whan 
did  ahe  rejoin  her  hoaband  T 

Page  01. 

;  With  wbom  did  Philip  alfn  a  treaty  on  bia 
way  to  Brussels ! — Where  is  Brusseia  ? — ^Did 
Ferdinand  regard  it?— Wbo  commanded  Ferdi- 
nand^s  forcea  in  Italy  ?— When  and  where  did 
laabella  die?— What  waa  her  character?— 
Whom  did  she  leave  regent  of  the  kingdom  of 
Castile  ? — To  whom  did  she  leave  half  the  re- 
Tennesof  the  Indies,  and  the  grand  mastershipa 
of  the  three  military  orders  ?— What  oath  did 
ahe  impose  on  him?— Wbom  did  Ferdinand 
order  to  be  proclaimed  sovereign  of  Castile  ? — 
What  character  did  be  aaaumei— Waa  be  popu- 
lar with  the  Caatihana? 

FageOt. 

Bow  did  the  grandees  regard  him  ?— How  did 
Philip  regard  I^rdinand's  proceedmgs  ?— Who 
waa  his  adviser  1 — Whose  ambassador  was  Don 
John  Manuel  ?— What  did  Philip's  ambassadors, 
despatched  flrom  Brussels  to  Spain  by  Don 
John's  advice,  require  Ferdinand  to  do  ? — What 
Intrigue  did  Ferdinand's  ambassador  Conchilloe 
earry  on  with  Joanna  at  Brusseia  ? — ^Who  de- 
tected this  Intrigue? — How  was  Conchilloe 
punished? — How  did  Philip's  emiaaaries  suc- 
ceed with  the  Caatilian  nobles  ? 

Page  OS. 

How  did  Ferdinand  now  attempt  to  set  aside 
the  right  of  Philip  and  Joanna  to  the  throne  of 
Caatile ?— What  oath  did  he  thus  violate?— 
How  was  hie  plan  defbated? — Whose  sister 
did  he  then  propose  to  marry  ? — What  great  ob- 
ject of  his  past  life  did  he  thus  reilnquish?— 
What  efltet  did  this  proposal  of  marriage  by 
Ferdinand  have  on  Philip?— What  terma  did 
Ferdinand  and  Philip  agree  upon  in  the  treaty 
of  Salamanca  ?— Where  is  Salamanca  T 

Page  04. 

1>id  Philip  Intend  to  observe  this  treaty?— 
What  was  his  design  in  maldng  it  ?— What  was 
hla  flret  step  after  concluding  it  ? — ^Whither  waa 
he  driven  by  a  tempest?— How  long  and  by 
whom  detained  there? — Where  did  he  land  In 
Spain  ? — How  waa  he  received  by  the  iioblea  ? 
—What  office  waa  Ferdinand  at  length  com- 
pelled to  resign  ?— What  part  of  Isabella's  be- 
queat  did  be  retain  ?~How  did  the  two  prineea 
appear  at  the  ^terview  which  fbllowed  the  con- 
elusion  of  this  treaty? — ^Whither  did  Ferdinand 
retire  ?— What  was  the  condition  of  queen  Jo- 
anna on  the  accession  of  her  husband  to  the 
crown  of  Castile?— What  did  Philip  wlah  the 
eortea  to  do  with  respect  to  Joanna  f 

Page  09. 

Did  they  consent?- What  titlea  did  they 
grant  to  Philip  and  Joanna  and  their  sou 
Charles?— When  did  Philip  die?— At  what 
age  ? — How  lo^g  did  he  reign  over  Castile  I — 
What  waa  Joanna's  conduct  at  the  death  of  her 
nusband? — What  waa  her  conduct  in  relstlon 
to  the  government?— Wbat  sovereigns  claimed 
the  office  of  regent  in  Caatile  ?— Define  regent. 
—Upon  what  did  Ferdinand  (bund  hla  cli^na  1 
—Upon  what  did  Maiimilian  fbnnd  hiat 

Page  06. 

Ibr  whom  did  Doo  JWm  Mamial  deelaTe?— 
Whtther  WM  AnUnand  going  wlm  FhlUp 


died  ?— To  whoae  Interest  wia  the  great  cardlaal 
Xlmenea  attached  I— Whan  did  nndiBaiid  r»- 
tnni  tnm  Italy  to  Caatile?— How  waa  hav»> 
celved? 

Paga07. 

Wbat  African  terrilorlea  were  now  acquired 
fbr  Charles  (afterward  the  emperor  Charlaa  V.)  ? 
— ^By  whom?— Who  deftayed  the  expcoaa  of 
the  expedition  ?— What  terrttoriea  did  Ferdinand 
acquire  for  hie  grandson  ?— What  sovereign 
was  expelled  from  Navarre  ? — ^How  did  Ferdi- 
nand regard  his  grandson? — ^Had  Feldiaand 
any  eon  by  hla  maiTiage  with  the  niece  of  Louia 
Xlf.  ?— Did  thia  aon  aurvive  his  Ihiher  ?— Whom 
did  Ferdinand  appoint  regent  of  all  hla  king- 
doma  until  the  arrival  of  Charlea  ?— What  other 
dintiiy  did  he  aetile  upon  Prince  Ferdinand  ?— 
Wbat  waa  liia  mouve  for  tills  T 

Page  06. 

What  alteration  did  he  make  In  hla  will  at 
the  approach  of  death  ?— When  did  he  die  ?— 
What  waa  Charlea^  age  when  he  receif  ed  tliia 
inheritance?— Where  nad  he  resided ?— What 
princesses  had  the  care  of  forming  hia  early 
youth?— Whom  had  the  Fleminga  appointed 
regent  upon  the  death  of  Philip,  Cbarlea'a 
fttlwr?— To  wbom  did  Maximilian  introat 
Cliaries'a  edocatiou  ?— Who  acted  aa  preceptor 
under  Cbievroo  ?— What  waa  Adrian's  profear 
■ton?— His  cliaracter?— What  waa  hiaiurinci- 
pal  work) 

Page  00. 

Watf  Charles  fbnd  of  learning  T— Of  what 
porauita  was  he  fond  ? — To  wliat  did  Cbievrea 
direct  hia  attention?— What  effeet  did  his  early 
attention  to  aflbira  of  ataie  have  on  hla  charac- 
ter?—What  inatitutiona  had  continued  tr  .nb- 
aiat  in  Spain  till  Cbarlea'a  aeeeaaion?— What 
waa  the  condition  of  the  nobles?— The  eiiieaT 
—The  royal  prerogative  ? — ^What  evils  had  been 
averted  by  tlw  eoargetie  government  of  Ferdl- 
nand? 

Page  100. 

In  order  atill  longer  to  avert  these  evila. 
wliom  did  FenUnand  appoint  to  the  regency  till 
Charlea  ahould  amve  m  Spain?- What  waa 
this  man'a  origin  ?— To  what  order  of  frian  did 
be  belong  ? — What  office  did  hla  reputed  aanc- 
tity  procure  ft>r  him?— To  what  dignitv  did 
laabella  raiae  him  ? — What  oonatrainin  bun  to 
accept  it  ? — What  wer«  hia  hatika  after  hia  pro- 
motion ?— What  were  hla  qualitiea  aa  a  poli- 
tician? 

Page  101. 

What  waa  hla  age  when  appointed  regent  of 
Caatile  ?— Wbat  other  prelate  laid  claim  to  the 
office?— How  were  their  claima  adiuated? — 
Which  retained  the  real  power?— where  did 
Ximenea  place  the  Infbnt  Don  Ferdinand? — 
Why  ?— What  title  did  Charlea  aaaume  on  hear- 
ing of  Ferdinand's  death  ?— To  whom  did  the 
aovereignty  belong  by  the  laws  of  Spain  ? — 
What  foreign  prineea  acknowledged  Charles 
aa  king  of  Spain? — Did  Ximenea  remonatrate 
privately  againat  it?— How  did  the  noblea  re- 
ceive Cbarlea'a  claim? 

Page  103. 

How  did  Xhnenes  aaUle  the  aflbIrT— Was 
Charlea  then  acknowle^M  in  Caatile?— In  Ara- 
gon?— What  dealgna  fUd  Ximenea  entertain 
with  respect  to  the  nobles?— What  waa  the 
oondnct  of  the  noblea  after  FenUnand'a  death? 
—How  did  YtwMi^ff  remedy  thia  ?— How  cjd  ha 
supply  the  plaoe  of  a  etaading  azmy?— Who 
provided  odloen?-»How  wara  Uia  pnTitai^ 


QUESTIONS, 


Page  103. 

What  was  tiie  pretended  object  of  this  mill- 
Ury  force  ?'>-What  was  tu  real  object  t— Did 
tbe  nobloe  perceive  this  ?— How  did  tbey  op- 
pose the  design  ?— Did  Ximenes  abandon  it  ?— 
What  was  its  Ikte  after  hia  death  ?— How  did 
XimeiMa  attach  the  property  of  the  baroosi— 
What  crown  grants  did  he  revoke  ^- Were  theae 
•f  gnat  yaluel— How  did  Ximenea  apply  the 
wealth  thus  recovered  fhr  the  crown  ? 

Page  104. 

What  meoaure  did  the  noblea  take  fbr  the 
safety  of  their  orderY— What  noblea  were  joined 
in  the  eonuniseion  1— How  did  Ximenea  receive 
them?— How  did  he  ailenea  their  mormars?— 
Who  beaidea  the  Spanish  nobility  oppomd  Xi- 
menea 1— How  did  they  regard  Adrian !— Was 
Charlea  influenced  by  their  complainta?— 
Whom  did  he  Join  in  the  commission  of  regency  ? 
—How  did  Ximenea  receiTc  them?— Did  he 
•ofibr  them  to  influence  his  proceedings f— Did 
Che  Spanish  people  and  nobles  fhvour  Ximenes 
more  than  the  Flemish  ministers  ? 

Page  105. 
What  war  did  Ximenes  sttpport  in  the  north  ? 
—With  whsl  success?— Where  is  Navarre?— 
How  did  he  provide  for  tbe  fhture  tranquillity  of 
Navarre?— What  castle  was  spared?— What 
good  eflect  did  Spain  realize  from  this  measure  ? 
~What  war  did  Ximenea  support  in  the  aouth  ? 
—With  what  success  ?— Where  are  Algiers  and 
Tunis?- How  did  he  bear  this  disgrace?— 
What  waa  Chievrea's  leading  passion  ?— How 
did  this  operate  to  the  disadvantage  of  Spain  ?— 
Did  the  other  Flemish  ministers  follow  Chiev- 
ies*8  example  ?— How  did  Ximenea  and  the  Spar 
nisli  nation  regard  this  ? 

Page  106. 
What  measure  did  he  recommend  to  Charles  ? 
—What  war  had  been*  entailed  upon  Charles 
by  Ferdinand  ?— Who  had  been  allied  with  Fei^ 
dmand  againat  France?— Why  did  the  Flemings 
desire  peace*— Who  was  king  of  France?— 
Wha«  ambassadors  concluded  the  treaty  ?— 
What  were  its  prinoipal  conditions  ?— Who  was 
Charles  to  marry  ?-With  what  dowry  ?-How 
was  the  claim  of  the  heirs  of  the  king  of  Navarre 
disposed  of  ?— How  was  Maximilian  aflbeted  by 
thislroaty?— Why  did  the  Flemings  oppose 
Charles's  retutn  to  Spain  ? 

Page  107. 

Why  did  Chlevres  wish  to  prevent  an  inter- 
view between  Charles  and  Ximenes?— How 
long  did  Charles  remain  m  Flanders  after  sign- 
ing the  twaty  of  Noyon  ?— Who  attended  him 
on  his  voyage  to  Spain  ?— When  and  where  did 
he  land?— Where  is  Asturias?— How  was  he 
i^cetved  ?— How  was  Ximenes  occupied  at  thia 
time?- Where  and  by  what  was  he  detained 
when  advancing  to  meet  the  king?— What  ad- 
vice did  he  give  Charles  in  his  letter? 

Page  108. 

Why  did  he  deaire  to  meet  the  king?— Who 
prevented  this?— How  was  the  great  cardinal 
treated  during  his  illness  ?— How  did  he  bear 
this?— What  act  of  unkindness  by  Charles  at 
last  broke  his  heart  ?— When  did  he  die  ?— How 
long  had  he  been  regent?— What  remarkable 
honour  did  he  receive  ftom  the  people?— 
Where  had  Charles  summoned  the  cones  of 
Castile  to  meet?— Where  is  Valladolld  ?— Had 
they  acknowledged  him  king?— How  did  they 
adjust  his  and  his  noother's  clalma  to  the  crown  ? 
—What  free  gift  did  they  vote? 
Page  109. 

H«w  did  Charles's  Spanish  subjects  soon  be- 


gin to  regard  him  T— Whose  Laflaenee  did  hs  ttt 
under?— How  did  Chievres  and  the  other  Fle- 
mings abuse  their  influenoe  with  the  kteg  ?— 
How  much  nxHiey  did  they  send  out  ofSpsiii  • 
in  ten  months?— Who  was  nominated  toths 
archbishopric  of  Toledo  ?— To  what  city  of  Ara* 
gon  did  Charles  repair  to  meet  the  oortes  of 
that  kingdom  ?— Whither  did  be  send  his  bro- 
ther Ferdinand  ?— What  advantage  resulted 
(torn  this  step  ?— Hod  the  Aragonese  acknow- 
ledged Charles  as  king  ? 

Pagelia 

Who  had  assembled  tbe  cortes  ?— What  did 
he  obtain  flrom  this  cortes?— What  embassy 
came  Aom  France  during  the  silting  of  this 
cortes?— Did  it  succeed ?— From  Aiagon  whi- 
ther  did  Charles  proceed?— How  was  he  le- 
coived  there  ?— Wliat  measure  did  the  CastlUan 
cities  resort  to?— Of  what  did  they  complain? 
—How  did  Charlea  treat  them  ?— Where  is  Bsr- 
celona?— Of  what  important  event  did  ChazisB 
hear  at  Barcelona?— when  did  Maximilian  die  1 

Page  111. 

By  what  revolutions  had  the'hnportance  of 
the  imperial  ofllce  been  increased  ?— To  whom 
did  Maximilian  wiah  the  imperial  crown  to  be 
given  ?— Had  he  been  crowned  by  the  pope? — 
Why  were  tbe  Germans  averse  to  MaximUiatfls 
choice  of  a  successor?— How  was  the  dilBculty 
removed?— Who  was  Charles's  rival?— On 
what  did  Charles  Ibund  his  pretensions  ?— What 
circumstance  rendered  Charles  a  suitable  eoi- 
peror  for  raaisting  the  Turkish  pvirer? 

Page  IIS. 

Who  was  sultan  at  thia  time?— What  was 
the  situation  of  his  empire  ?— Among  tbe  candi- 
dates  for  the  imperial  crown  who  was  best 
able  to  resist  the  Turks?— What  other  mesns 
besides  argument  did  Charles  employ  in  sup- 
porting his  claim  I — On  what  did  nancis  L 
found  bis  pretensions  to  the  imperial  crown?— 
Did  he  also  resort  to  bribes  and  threats  I— Haw 
were  his  treasures  for  bribery  transmitted  1 

Page  113. 

How  did  the  other  sovereigns  of  Europe  re- 

Krd  the  pretensions  of  tbe  two  competitorB  T— 
d  they  oppose  tbe  designs  of  Ctaailes  and 
Francis  f— Whom  did  the  Swiss  cantons  flivoor  ? 
—Whom did  tbe  Venetiana  favour?— What  so- 
vereign possessed  the  greatest  power  over  the 
respective  pretensions  of  the  two  candtdates  1 — 
What  measure  did  he  resort  to?— Why  was 
his  claim  diaregarded?— How  did  he  act  after 
his  own  disappointment?— What  other  sove- 
rngntook  an  interest  in  the  decision?— Why 
did  Leo  X.  regard  tbe  contest  with  deep  inte- 
rest ?— What  possessions  had  Charles  in  Iisly  ? 
—What  had  Francis?— Did  this  render  both 
dangerous  neighboure  to  the  pope  ? — Which  of 
the  daimanta  did  be  really  favour? 

Page  114. 

What  did  he  secretly  sdvise  tbe  Gennsa 
e«ecton  to  do  ?— Whom  did  Leo  pretend  to  Ib- 
vonr  ?— Why  ?— Did  Leo's  measurea  ancoeed  ?— 
When  and  where  was  the  imperial  diet  opened! 
—Where  is  Frankfort?- What  waa  the  num- 
ber of  the  electore  ?— What  is  tbe  first  principle 
of  patriotism  among  the  memben  of  the 
Germanic  body  ?— Would  it  have  yiotated  this 
principle  to  elect  Charles  or  FTOncts*— To 
whom  did  they  ofibr  tbe  crown? 

Page  115. 

Did  he  accept  it?-^What  reason  did  be  at 
sign  for  this  step?— How  did  the  Spanish  am- 
bassadors offer  to  reward  him  ?— Did  hs  accept 
it?— Wbat  DOW  renuoed  Ibr  tfw  etoeUHs  ts 


QUESTIONS. 
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<lb?'-Whie!i  etndidate  had  the  ablest  ambas- 
aadore? — What  oflbr  did  the  pope's  nuncio  make 
to  Charies? 

Page  lift. 

When  waa  the  conteet  decided!— In  tvhoae 
Avoor?— What  paper  did  the  electors  roqoire 
Charleses  ambaaeadors  to  sign?— Did  Charles 
ooaftrm  it  T— What  wae  lea  nae  ?— Where  waa 
Charles  when  he  heard  the  news  of  his  elec- 
tion?—Where  is  Barcelona?- What  title  did 
Charles  aasiiroe?— Was  he  the  flrst  to  do  this  ? 
—Were  tlw  Spaniarda  pleased  at  Charles's  ele- 
Tatioo? 

Page  117. 

Waa  Chailes  deterred  from  accepting  It  by 
their  discontent?— What  grant  haa  the  pope 
made  to  Charles?— Did  the  clergy  accede  to 
this? — ^Did  the  clergy  carry  tbeir  point?— In 
what  city  did  tamulis  arise? — ^What  meaaurs 
did  the  dtiaens  of  Valencia  resort  to  ?— To  wbat 
crown  had  the  kingdom  of  Valencia  been  an- 
nexed ?— What  waa  the  eapltal  city  of  the  king- 
dom of  Valencia?— 4n  what  part  of  Spain  is  Va- 
lencia?—What  was  the  object  of  the  military 
association  ofValenda?— How  were  the  peo- 
ple treated  by  the  nobles  ?— To  whom  did  the 
noblea  apply  Ibr  leave  to  attack  the  people  and 
suppress  the  insurrection? — ^What  measure 
did  the  people  oppose  to  this  ?— At  what  Junc- 
ture did  the  deputies  of  the  people  visit  Charles  ? 

Page  118.  * 

Whom  did  Charles  appdnt  to  hold  the  oor- 
les  ?— What  did  the  nobles  then  resolve  to  do  ? 
—How  did  Chariea  theo  decide  the  dispute  be- 
tween the  noUes  and  people  of  Valencia  ?— 
What  were  the  oonsequsnees  of  this  rash  step? 
—What  did  the  dties  of  Castile  resolve  to  do 
on  hearing  of-  Charles's  election  ? — Did  ho  re- 
ceive their  deputies?— Wbsre  did  he  summon 
ibe  cortes  to  meet?— Where  is  Compostella? — 
tai  what  part  of  Spain  isOalida?— For  what 
purpose  did  Ctuirles  summon  the  cortes  to 
meet?— Where  are  Toledo  and  ValladoUd?— 
Wbat  did  the  magistrates  of  Toledo  do  on  this 
olHaeion  ?— What  outrage  did  tfae  people  of  Val- 
ladolid  attempt?— What  disposition  did  the 
eortes  when  assembled  at  Galicia  manilM  ? — 
Wbat  city  sent  no  representatives  to  the  cortes? 
— For  what  reason  ? — What  did  the  represen- 
tatives fhm  Salamanca  do? 

Page  119. 

What  did  the  representativea  from  TorOi 
Madrid,  and  Cordova  declare?— Where  la  To- 
ledo ?— Salamanca  ?— Toro  ?— Madrid  ? — Cordo- 
va ?— flow  did  the  emperor  endeavour  to-  in- 
lluence  the  deputies  to  grant  the  donative  ? — 
Which  party  did  the  nobles  fltvour? — Did 
Charles  gain  thei/  subsidy  by  the  influence  of 
the  noblea  ?— How  did  he  requite  them  ?— Whom 
did  he  appoint  regent  of  Castile  7— To  whom 
dilil  he  give  the  vioeroyalty  of  Aragon?— To 
whom  that  of  Valencia? — ^Wero  these  appoint- 
meats  popular? — ^From  what  port  did  Cnarlos 
saU?— When? 


BOOK  a 

What  circumstance*  rendered  Charles's  pre- 
Mnoe  in  Germany  neeessary  T 

Page  120. 

Wbat  waa  the  cause  of  the  long-continued 
rivalry  between  Charles  and  Frands? — How 
were  their  interests  opposed  with  respect  to 
Navarre?— With  respect  to  Naples  T — ^Miimi  ?— 
Burgundy  ?— Where  i»  Naples  T— Milan  '—Bur- 
gundy?—Of  what  kingdom  is  Borgondy  now 


a  part?— What 'sea  is  between  Naples  and 
Spain  ?— Which  way  is  Milan  from  Rome  ? — 
From  Paris  ?— Why  was  pope  Leo  X.  afraid  of 
having  Francis  and  Charles  engaged  in  a  war^ 
— How  did  he  condnct  towards  them  ?— What 
were  the  views  of  the  Veneiians  1 — Which  sove 
reign  did  Leo  really  ihvour  1 

Pege  ISl. 

Which  did  the  Venetians  fhvour?— What  sea 
Is  south  of  Venice  ?— Wbat  sovereign  were 
Charles  and  Francis  particularly  aiuious  to 
gain  ?— When  did  Henry  VHI.  ascend  the  throne  ? 
— ^What  opposing  parties  did  he  unite?— For 
wbat  were  Henry  and  the  English  nation  par- 
ticularly anxious  ?— What  victories  did  he  gala 
In  1513  7— Of  what  FVench  port  was  Henry  in 
poMeMion  7— Where  is  Calais  ?— Which  way 
from  Paris?— Was  Henry  aa  well  qualified  by 
his  disposition  as  by  his  situation  to  preserve , 
the  balance  of  power  between  Charles  and' 
Ftancis  7— Who  waa  Henry's  prime  minister? 

Pageltt. 

What  were  hto  origin  and  character  T— Was 
he  ainoerely  devoted  to  the  interest  of  his  mas* 
ter  and  the  nation?— What  waa  hia  chief  oh- . 
ject?- How  did  the  states  of  Europe  ooiifC 
Henry's  friendship?— Whom  did  Franda  em- 

Eloy  to  gain  him  ?— What  did  he  gain  from  Henry 
y  Wolsey's  hitereession  ?— How  did  Frauds  ' 
address  Henry  in  his  letters  ?—What  dsims  , 
had  Charles  on  Henry  ?— How  did  hs  seek  to 
secure  Wolsey's  interest? 

Page  193. 

Whither  did  Charles  steer  on  leaving  Conrn- 
na?— In  what  part  of  Spain  is  Corunna? — ^ 
Where  did  he  land?— Which  way  ia  it  from 
Corunna  to  Dover?— Why  did  he  visit  Eng 
land? — ^What  additional  pension  did  he  grant 
Wolsey  ?— Where  was  Henry  when  Charles 
landed  in  England  7—Whidi  way  is  Canter- 
bury from  London  7— Whom  did  he  despatch 
to  meet  Charles  ? — How  long  did  Charles  re- 
main in  England  ?— What  did  he  eflfbct  by  hia ' 
visit  ?— How  did  he  completely   gain  Wolsey  , 
to  his  interest?— Where  did  Henry  prnmise  to 
visit  Charles?— Where  and  when  did  the  inter- 
view between  Henry  VIII.  and  Frands  I.  take 
pl^ce  ?— Where   are  Guisnes  and  Ardres?— 
What  was  the  plain  called?- How  was  tts, 
time  of  this  visit  occhpiod  ? — How  many  days 
did  it  last  7 

Page  194. 

Where  and  when  did  Charlea  and  Henry" 
have  an  interview  after  this  7— Wbst  was  Its .. 
efibet?— -What  proposal  did  Charles  make  for 
settling  the  diirerenoes  between  bimsdf  and  ' 
Francis? — Where  and  when  was  Charles  V. 
crowned  emperor  of  Germany  7 — ^Where  to  Aix- 
la-Chapelle  ?— What  other  moqarch  aaoended 
his  throne  about  the  same  time?— What  five  great 
monarchs  flourished  in  the  16th  century^-* 
What  was  the  flrst  act  of  the  emperor's  admliiis* 
tration  ? — For  what  purpose  was  ihe  diet  to  be 
assembled  ?— When  did  Luther  begin  to  pro- 
pagate his  opinions? 

Page  1S5. 

What  was  the  condition  of  the  revenues  of 
the  Catholic  church  when  Leo  X.  ascended  the  . 
throne  7— How  did  he  provide  a  Amd  for  the 
supply  of  his  extravagant  8Chcnie8?->Ezplain  . 
the  nature  of  indulgences?— Wben  and  by  whom 
were  they  invented  7- For  what  purpose  were 
they  at  flrst  intended  7— For  what  did  Jalius  H. 
and  Leo  X.  grant  them  7— To  whom  Mms  the 
right    of  promiilgniing  indulgences  in  Gar-. 
many  granted  ?— Whom  did  Albert  f  lector  of ' 
Ment^  employ  ^ 


in 


QUESTIONS. 


P8«el96. 

How  did  they  abuse  the  grant  T'-What  vw 
the  effect  of  this  conduct  on  the  public  senti- 
ment T— Where  was  Luther  born?— In  what 
partofBuropeia Saxony?— What  event  cauaed 
him  to  become  an  Augustinian  ftiar  ? 

PagelS7. 

From  what  book  did  he  derive  hia  new  theo- 
loffica!  opLmons  ?— (>f  what  university  was  he  ap- 
pmnted  professor? — By  what  piinoe?— Agalnat 
what  praciioe  of  the  church  of  Rome  did  he  first 
preach  I — How  was  his  preaching  received  7— 
To  what  prelate  did  he  first  complain  of  the 
sale  of  indulgences?- With  whi^  success  ?~ 
What  was  his  next  step  7— In  publishing  the 
theses  did  he  acknowledge  the  authority  of  the 
church?— Were  his  theses  answered?- Why 
did  noc  the  Angustinians  oppose  Luther  ? 

FUgelSB. 

Why  did  noc  the  elector  of  Saxony  oppose 
him?— What  priests  opposed  Luther?— Which 
aide  did  the  people  tevour  1 

Page  189. 

How  did  Leo  X.  regard  the  controversy  at 
tfala  time?— What  was  Leo  at  length  induced 
to  do  by  the  enemies  of  Luther  ?— Did  Luther 
obey  the  summons?— Where  did  he  wish  to  be 
tried?— What  did  the  profbssore  of  Wittemburg 
and  the  elector  request  of  the  pope  ?— Whom 
did  the  pope  appoint  to  hear  and  determine  the 
cause  t— Where  did  Luther  meet  him  ? 

Page  130. 

In  their  dispute  to  what  did  Cretan  appeal  ? 
—To  what  did  Lnthsr  ?— When  Luther  had  con- 
(\ited  the  cardinal,  how  was  he  treated  by  him  ? 
-Was  he  intimidated  by  his  threats  7— What 
did  Luther's  (hends  perauade  him  to  do?— 
What  curious  appeal  did  he  pabllsb  before  hia 
departure  fhrni  AuAsburg  ?— Where  is  Augs- 
burg ?— To  whom  did  Ciqetan  appml  fbr  the  pu- 
nishment of  Luther  ?— Why  did  the  elector  pn>- 
tea  Luther? 

Page  181. 

What  sentence  did  the  Judges  at  Rome  (\ilmi- 
tiate  against  Lutho-?- What  disposition  did  Lu- 
ther manifest  in  his  dangerous  situation  ? — ^To 
whom  did  Luther  appeal  Ctom  the  pope's  sen- 
tence?-What  did  ihe  pope  require  of  all  Chris- 
tendom in  his  bull  ?— Did  it  produce  much  of- 
(^?— What  prevented  the  consequences  of  the 
pope's  bull  firom  being  ii^urious  to  Luther? 

PagelSi. 

When  did  Kazimilian  die?— How  was  Lu- 
ther^ firlend,  the  elector  of  Saxony,  now  enabled 
to  protect  him  ?— Why  waa  Leo  afraid  to  ex- 
eommonicate  Luther  ?— How  long  did  this  sus- 
pension of  hostilities  last  ?'— What  Was  the  sub- 
ject of  the  public  disputation  between  Luther 
rtulBcclua  at  Leipsic  ?— Where  isLeipsic?— 
How  did  the  dispute  terminate?— In  what  other 
country  were  indulgences  opposed  ?— WTio  led 
the  reftxrmere  in  Switzerland  ?— What  ttni-««r- 
eltles  declared  against  them? 

Page  133. 
When  was  the  bull  against  Luther  finally 
pronounced ?— What  were  its  terms?- How 
was  it  received?— Was  Luther  intimidated  by 
it  ?— How  did  he  proceed  ?— What  act  of  reta- 
liation did  he  perfonn  at  Wittemburg  ?— Where 
la  Wittemburg  ?— How  did  he  justiry  the  acUon  ? 
—When  Charles  arrlTed  in  Germany  had  any 
prince  embraced  Luther's  opinions  ? 

Page  134. 

Had  the  possessions  and  privileges  of  the  Ca- 
IKollc  clergy  been  invaded  ?— What  was  the 


Mate  of  the  public  aenUmem  in  GemmnjUr 
How  were  Luther,  Melancthon  «idothemdU»' 
aeminating  their  opinions  ?— During  these  tranir 
actions,  how  had  the  court  of  Rome  oondudedf 
—How  might  Loo  have  prevented  the  refonnt 
Uon  ih>m  taking  place  at  that  poiod? 

Page  135. 

Did  Luther  intend  the  relbnnatioa  when  he 
flrat  opposed  Tetsel  ?— How  wm  he  lad  taiio  h  1 
—What  was  the  final  result  of  bis  studies  and 
inquiries  ?— Was  it  this  gradual  prognas  whicb 
led  him  to  final  anccess  ?— Were  his  followers 
conducted  aa  gradually  in  tbebr  inquGbies  aa 
Luther  himself  ?—Wl^  had  opposed  the  cor- 
ruptions of  the  Romish  church  in  the  ISth  obd- 
lury  ?— Who  in  the  14th  ?— Who  in  the  19th!— 
Why  did  they  not  succeed? 

Page  136. 

What  circumstances  had  dinunisbed  the  po- 
pular reverence  for  the  popea  in  the  14lh  and 
i5ih  centuries  ?— What  waa  the  (AareeteroT 
Alexander  VI.  1— Of  Julius  U.  ?— Did  their  pro- 
fligacy and  ambition  diminiah  the  le^meuee 
for  the  papal  office?— What  waa  the  gcpetal 
character  of  the  clergy  of  the  Romiah  ehurdi  ' 
immediately  previous  to  the  lefonnatta  ? 

Page  137. 

Did  these  circumstances  eontribute  to  tha 
popularity  of  Luther's  doctrines  ?— How  wero 
pardons  obtained  from  the  clergy  ?— What  were 
some  of  the  prices  attached  to  certain  Crimea ! 

Page  138. 
What  was  the  condition  of  the  clergy  wiUi 
respect  to  worldly  possessions  ?— What  was 
the  condition  of  the  German  clergy? — How  had 
their  possessions  been  Increased  during  the 
ware!— How  were  the  persons  of  the  clenrr 
protected?  *'' 

Page  130. 
Were  they  amenable  for  crimes  to  the  dvfl 
authority?— How  could  a  priest  be  degivded 
from  his  ofllce,  and  thus  rendered  amenable  to 
the  civil  power?— What  oourta  exereiaed  juri*- 
dicUon  over  priests  ?— What  kindaof  law-suits 
were  tried  by  the  spiritual  eourta,  besides  those 
in  Which  priests  were  concerned  ?— Were  ths 
civil  courts  injured  and  degraded  by  thne  privi- 
leges ot  the  clergy  ?— How  did  the  spirirual 
courts  punish  oflendere  ?— What  pan  of  thv 
national  property  in  Germany  belonged  to  the 
priests  ? 

Page  140. 

Was  their  propeny  taxed?— Bow  did  this 
aflbct  the  rest  of  the  community  ?— Were  all  the 
owncra  of  this  ecclesiastical  propeny  resident 
in  Germany?— Who  oonftrred  benefices!— 
Prom  whom  had  they  WTested  this  privilecef— 
Was  thin  opposed?— How  was  the  mauer  act- 
tied  ?— How  did  the  popes  elude  this  agreement  T 
Page  141. 

What  popes  abused  thia  privily  to  the  ut 
most,  by  claiming  the  right  of  mental  reserva- 
tion ?— How  were  the  extraordinary  powera  of 
the  clergy  exercised  ?— What  is  meant  by  tm- 
not* 7— To  whom  were  they  paid?— On  what 
pretence  were  tenths  levied?— Upon  what  is 
Robertson's  account  of  these  eccleaiasticsl 
abuses  founded? 

Page  14% 

What  was  the  cause  of  the  rapid  piugiess  of 
Luther's  doctrines  ?— Did  his  scurriltty  and 
abuse  (rive  offence  to  the  people  ?— How  did  rho 
art  of  printing  aid  the  reformation  ?— How  did 
the  revival  of  leammg  aid  it  ?— Was  Luther 
friendly  to  the  roltivation  of  ancient  lileraii^^ 


QUESTIONS. 


Fife  143. 

.  On  whleh  aide  of  ibe  cauliofway  were  the 
learning  and  talente  of  the  age  chiefly  engaged? 
•—Bad  the  learned  beflire  Lother^  time  exposed 
mmaj  ot  the  atMiaee  of  the  church?— What 
writer  iMd  ridiculed  them  with  great  buccoim  ? 
—Did  Eraamoe  applaud  Luther  at  flrst  ?— Did 
he  recommend  the  atudyof  the  Scriptures? 

Page  144. 

What  character  did  Eraamna  afterward  aa- 
aome  ? — Did  he  flually  write  agaiuat  Luther  ? 

Page  145. 

For  what  purpoae  did  the  diet  at  Wonna  ap- 
point a  oooncU  of  regency  ? — Why  did  Chariea 
V.  determine  to  oppoae  Luther  1— What  did  the 
pope's  legatee  at  the  diet  Inaiat  upon?— Did  the 
diet  oommaad  Lothei^  peraonal  attendanee  ?— 
How  did  they  guanntee  his  aaftty  ?— What  did 
Luther*a  ftienoa  adriae? — Did  he  regard  their 
adTice  I— How  waa  he  reoeired  at  Worms  ?^ 
How  dU  he  behaTO  belbrB  the  diet?— DM  the 
council  Itaroe  him  to  retract  his  opiniona  7— What 
did  hla  enamiiea  propoae  to  the  oooncU? 

Page  146l 

Waa  their  propoaltioo  acceded  to  ?— What  de- 
cree waa  pubUahed  after  his  depariure?— How 
waa  Luther  SBTed  from  the  efltecta  of  this  edict  ? 
Whither  waa  he  ooareyed  ?— How  did  he  paas 
his  time  there  ?— What  changes  did  the  Augnii- 
tlnlana  of  Wictembnig  make  In  the  forms  of 
worship? — How  did  the  uniTeralty  of  Paria 
treat  Luthei'a  doctrine  ?— Bow  did  Henry  VIU. 
of  England? 

Page  147. 

What  waa  the  title  of  hla  treatlae  ?— How  did 
the  pope  reward  hia  leal  7— Waa  it  the  proieat- 
aut  or  the  cath<4io  faith  wliich  he  delboded?— > 
Did  the  protesiant  kinga  of  England,  his  siiccea- 
sorar  retain  the  title  of  Delbnder  of  the  Faith  1— 
Did  Luther  reply  to  both  the  univaraity  and  the 
king? — ^Did  the  controversy  attract  attentloa 
throughout  Europe  ?— What  waa  ita  ellbet  in 
France  and  England  ? — Where  was  war  on  the 
point  of  breaking  out  between  Franea  and  the 
emperor?— Waa  the  empwor  deairoua  of  thia 
event?— Waa  Franda  L  ?— Whom  did  Henry 
VUL  fiiTour? 

Page  148. 

Why  Ad  Leo  X.  endeavour  to  excite  dlacord 
between  Chariea  and  Franda?— Which  did  be 
rhooae  ftir  an  ally  ?— What  waa  the  object  of 
the  alliance?— Did  Leo  remain  lUthflil  to  the 
treaty? 

Page  140. 

Who  waa  Charies'a  ambassador  at  Rome  7— 
When  was  the  alliance  between  diarlea  and 
Leo  concluded? — According  to  this  treaty, 
whence  were  the  French  to  be  driven  by  the 
united  fbrcea  of  Charles  and  Leo  ?— Who  waa 
to  have  possession  of  the  Milanese  ?— Who  was 
to  have  Parma  and  Flacentia  ?— Where  la 
Parma?— Where  la  Placentia?— What  effect 
did  thia  treaty  have  on  Chievres  ?— Was  hia 
death  a  fintunate  rircumstance  for  Charlen  ? — 
Where  did  hostUitiee  commonoe,  while  Charles 
and  Leo  were  preparing  to  attack  Milan  ? — By 
whom?— In  whose  name? 

Page  190. 

Who  commanded  the  French  ?— Waa  Navarre 
gained  by  them? — Where  la  Pampeluna?— 
what  fbrtreas  resisted?— What  distinguished 
roan  waa  wounded  there?— What  order  did  he 


flmnd?— After  conquering  Navarre,  what  im- 
prudent atep  did  FEsparre  take?— What  waa 
the  consequence  of  his  invading  Castile?— 


Where  la  Ncvarre?— How  ia  it  bounded  T— 
Where  ia  IjOgrogno? — Which  way  la  It  fhn» 
Pampeluna  to  If^rogoot — In  what  other  part 
of  Charies'a  temtories  did  Francis  attack  mm  1 
— Where  is  Bouillon  ? — Luxembourg  ?— Cham« 
pogne  ? — Vireton  7— Who  was  induced  by  Fran* 
cis  to  declare  war  againat  Cliarles  ? 

Page  151 

Whither  did  he  march  ?— Where  were  Robert^ 
troo|Mi  raisod  ?— To  whom  did  Charles  complain 
of  this  aiiack  ?— Did  Francia  acknowledge  hte 
partidpation  in  it?— Why  did  he  order  Dels 
Mark  to  diabaod  his-  troops  ? — What  general 
was  aent  by  Charles  to  chastise  the  Insolence 
of  De  la  Mark  ?— How  did  he  aocoeed?— After 
redudng  Bouillon,  whither  did  the  count  of 
Naasau  proceed  ?— How  did  he  obtain  posaea 
aion  of  Mouaon  ?— Where  ia  Mouaon  I— What 

Slace  did  he  next  inveat?— Who  commanded  at 
lexierea  ?— What  waa  hia  character? — ^Where 
ia  Mezjerea  ? — What  was  the  result  of  the  aiege  ? 
—What  place  did  Francia  then  flrat  retake  ?— 
What  happened  to  bin  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Valenciennes  ?— Where  ia  Valenciennaa  ?— How 
did  be  oflbnd  Charies,  duke  of  Bourbon  ?-WberB 
was  a  congress  held  during  thoae  military  opa^ 
rations  ?— Why  did  it  not  produce  peace  ^  , 

Page  198. 

What  waa  Wolaey'a  object  in  devoUng  him- 
aelf  to  the  interest  of  Chariea?— What  did 
Chariea  demand  as  a  condition  of  peace  7 — Did 
Francia  accede  to  ibeae  proposals  ?— What  waa 
the  result  of  the  congress  ?— Where  did  Wolsey 
visit  Charies  ?— How  waa  he  recdved?— What 
waa  the  result  of  this  visit  ?— According  to  the 
leaeue  formed  between  Wolaey  (fiMr  Henry  VUL) 
and  Chariea,  on  which  aide  waa  Chariea  to  in- 
vade France?— On  which  dde  waa  Henrv  to 
bivade  it  ?— With  how  many  men  each  ?— Whom 
waa  Charles  to  marry?— What  reason  did 
Henry  assign  (br  thia  treaty  7— What  waa  th» 
true  policy  of  England  ? — What  waa  Henry'a 
real  motive  for  war  with  France  ? 

Page  193. 

What  pert  of  Italy  waa  the  aeat  of  the  war 
begun  by  the  pope  and  the  emperor  against 
Francia  ?— Where  ia  Lombardv  7— Were  thf» 
French  popular  in  Italy  ?— How  did  the  Fraikeh 
governor  of  BCilan  conduct? — Whom  did  he 
banish ?-->What  offer  did  Jerome  Morone  maka 
to  Francia  Sforza?— Did  the  iriot  succeed?'— 
Whither  did  Leo  permit  the  exiles  to  retire? — 
Did  the  Marechal  de  Foiz  aucceed  In  aurpriaing- 
tbem? — By  whoae  good  conduct  vraa  ha  re- 
pulsed?— On  receiving  intdliaence  of  the. 
French  attack  on  Hegglo,  how  diu  Leo  prooaedv 

Page  194. 

With  whom  did  he  conclude  a  treaty?— 
Whom  did  he  excommunicate  ?— Where  ia  Mi- 
lan 7- Where  in  lloggio  ?— In  whose  territories 
waa  Reggio  ?— Who  commanded  ttte  Imperial 
forces  at  the  opening  of  the  war  in  Italy?—' 
Who  eommanded  the  French  ? — On  what  eon- 
diuon  did  Lautree  oflbr  to  assume  the  com- 
mand ?— Who  prevented  the  remittance  of  the 
$300,000?— Did  Lautree  aucceed  in  raiaing  an' 
army  ? — What  kind  of  meroenariea  were  em- 

gloyed  on  both  aides  ?— Waa  there  a  law  of  the' 
wias  against  this  7— What  did  the  Swiss  go* 
vemment  order  thdr  sulijects  to  do  7 

Page  196. 

How  did  the  cardinal  of  Sion  prevent  thia 
order  ttam  taking  effect  in  the  army  of  the 
alliea  I— What  waa   its  effect  in  the  French! 
anmy  ?— Wbiiher  did  Lautree  retire  ?— How  dltf 
CokMioa  gain  posaession  of  Milan  ?— Whither 
did  Lautree  then  retire  ?— 1\>  what  atate  wenF 


iu 


QUESTIONS. 


Pinna  and  Placentla  Halted  t--flow  waa  Leo 
X  aflteled  l^ttaa  newe?— Did  Leo^e  death  break 
the  oonftdeiaer  between  tbe  emperor  and  the 
holy  aee?— what  prevented  Laatree  fhm  re- 
gaining  the  Milaneee  ? 

PagelM. 

For  what  pnrpoae  wae  the  conclave  ofeardi- 
qale  aaeembled  at  RomeT— Waa  Woleey^  in- 
tereet  etroog  among  the  eardtaiala  1— What  car- 
dinal had  aeeured  fifteen  to1c««?~How  wee 
the  choice  at  lact  decided  ?— To  what  did  the 
cardlnale  attribute  this  unexpected  choice?— 
\l^hat  ambeaeadoi^  influence  wae  tbe  real 
<;anae  of  it  f— How  waa  Chariee  aflected  by  the 
Intelligenee  of  hia  fbrmer  preceptor^  electifml 
—How  did  Frandi  regard  it^— By  whoae  as- 
aiaiaace  wsa  he  enabled  to  invade  the  Milanese  ? 

Page  157. 

,  How  were  the  Swiea  troope  ezaapeiated 
agalnat  Laatree*— What  did  they  require  him 
to  do T— Did  he  lead  them  to  battle?— What 
^raa  the  reault  ? — ^What  were  the  conaequencea 
of  thie  deftat  ?— What  city  and  territorlea  re- 
mained enbilect  to  Franee? — ^How  did  Colonna 
become  poaeeaaed  ofthla  country  ?— What  ao- 
vereign  ileelarsd  war  with  France  in  Blay  ? 

Page  1S& 

.  How  did  Ftaneia  receive  the  herald  who  de- 
clared war? — How  did  he  raise  flnanoea  to 
aarry  oa  the  two  wars  I—What  country  did 
Chariea  vlait  on  hia  return  fttim  Germany  to 
Spain?— How  long  did  his  visit  last ?— What 
were  Ita  conaequencea  ?— Whom  did  Charles 
create  hia  hiah  admiral  ?— What  coasts  did  he 
r j|vage  ?— where  did  he  take  conunand  of  an 
amMTTr'Where  la  Normandy?— Bretagne  ?— 
Moiialx?—Picardy?— Whither  did  Snnray  pro- 
ceed with  the  09nnt  de  Buren?— What  mode  of 
Erihre  vras  used  by  the  duke  of  Vendome  fbr 
deftnoe  of  France  ?— How  did  he  succeed  ? 

Page  159. 

What  waa  theresolt  of  the  eeeond  campaign? 
^During  thia  time  what  country  did  fiolyman 
toe  Magnlllcent  enter  ?— What  city  did  he  take  ? 
-r-Where  ia  Hungary  ?— Where  is  Belgrade  ?— 
On  what  river?— What  island  did  he  turn  hia 
Jftem  against  ?— To  whom  did  the  island  be- 
long?—where  is  it  situated?— What  was  the 
number  of  his  army  ?— Of  his  fleet?— What  was 
t|ie  fbree  of  the  knights  of  St.  John?— Who 
commanded  the  knights  ? — Of  whom  did  he  im- 
plore asslstanoe  ?— who  united  with  him  in  hie 
reoueat?— How  did  they  succeed?— -How  long 
did  the  knights  sustain  the  siege  ?— What  island ' 
did  the  emperor  grant  the  knights  ?— Where  is 
Malta? 

BOOK  IIL 

Page  100. 

,  When  did  Francis  arrive  in  Spain?— tn  what 
atate  did  he  find  the  country  ?— What  was  the 
ellbct  of  the  fVee  gift  granted  by  the  cortes  to 
the  emperor?— Where  is  OaUcia?— Where  is 
the  city  of  Toledo  ?— What  courae  did  tbe  citl- 
sene  of  Toledo  take  ?— Who  was  their  leader? 
—Where  is  Segovia »— Who  had  been  their  re- 
presentative in  tbe  cortes  of  Galida  7— How  waa 
hfi  treated  at  hia  return  ?— Where  are  the  cities 
of  Burgos  and  Zamore  ?— How  were  the  repre- 
aeniativea  of  these  cities  treated  I 

Page  101. 

Where  had  Adrian  tbe  regent  of  Spain  fixed 
the  aeai  of  government  <— Who  was  Adrian  ?-^ 
Where  is  Valladolid?— When  didAdnan  as- 
semble the  privy  conncil  ?— Did  Adrian  adopt 
TrfUd  or  violent  measures '— Whom  did  heecod 


to  Segovia  f— How  waa  ha  neelTad  by  thafltf' 
goviaaa  ? — How  did  he  ptoeesd  againat  ibtt  Be  * 
goviaas  ?— Who  reinlbreed  the  Segoviaa  annvf 
—Which  party  waa  vieloriouof— Whan  od 
Adrian  order  to  beaiege  Segovia  in  Ibrm?— 
la  what  dty  was amsgasine establiahpd bf  car- 
dinal Ximenea  ?— Where  is  Medina  del  Campol 
—Did  they  deliver  the  batleilng  cannon  to  Fon- 
aeca  ?— Ho w  did  Fonaeca  treat  the  Inhabitanu  I 
—How  did  the  bihabitanta  of  Valladolid  i 
their  reaentOMat  Ibr  this  ii^|ury  ? 

PagelOS. 

How  did  cardinal  Adrian  endeavour  to  alop 
these  ontragea  ?— With  what  aoceoiar- What 
waa  the  object  ofthe  peo|ria  tn  tiieae  tnmaltnooa 
proceedings?— Waa  their  atate  favourable  fbr  ' 
the  atuinment  of  liberty  ?— To  what  waa  Hfla 
chiefly  owing  ?— What  waa  the  eondition  ofthe 
inhaUianu  of  the  dtiea?— What  rendered  the 
present  Juncture  fhvoorabie  for  poshing  tboir 
dsioM  ?— What  waa  the  flret  ol4ect  of  PadiUa  ? 
-Where  waa  the  convention  appdnisd  to  be 
held  ?— Where  la  Avila  ?— To  what  did  the  da- 
pntiea  bind thsnosdvas  by  oathi 

Page  1(0. 

What  did  they  atyle  the  eooventioD  T— What 
did  they  agree  to  require  of  Adrian  ?—Td  whst 
dty  did  PadUla  march  ?— Where  is  ntadeaiUaar 
—Of  whose  person  did  Padilla  possess  him* 
eelf?— Howmd  the  queen  of  Castile  receive  hia 
account  of  grievanoea  ?— Whither  did  the  jantai 
remove?— Did  the  ouaen*8  tnterral  of  reaeog 
laat?— How  did  the  jnnu  find  a  remedy  fbr  her 
Incapadty  ?— What  did  they  coouniaskiB  Pa- 
dUla to  do  at  VaUadoUd  ? 

PagelM. 

What  waa  Adrian's  ikuatkm  after  this  t— 
Waa  the  emperor  aware  of  theae  distmbances  ? 
Why  could  ns  not  then  return  to  Spain?- Did 
he  adopt  the  violent  or  condliatoiy  eoone  with 
the  rebels?— What  did  he  in  hlardreulan  ec 
hart  the  people  tw  do  ?— What  did  he  ezhovt  the 
nOblea  to  do?— Wbom  did  he  join  vrith  Adrian 
in  the  regency  ?— What  foncesrions  did  Chariea 
make  to  the  people  ?— Did  these  ooneesaioBs 
produce  any  eflbet?— What  meaanre  did  tbe 
junta  reaort  to? 


Page  105. 

What  were  aome  ofthe  prindpal  nrndiTifia 
which  they  prescribed  fbr  the  emperor  In  tbdr 
long  remonstrance  T 

Page  106. 

In  vrhat  other  country  did  the  people  make 
similar  requirements  of  their  aoverdgn? — 
What  people  of  Europe  beat  undersuMid  the 
principles  of  liberty  at  this  time  ?— What  alarm- 
ed the  nobility  and  alienated  them  than  the 
cause  of  the  people?— On  which  side  did  they 
throw  their  inflnence  ?— What  measure  did  they 
take  for  the  emperor's  benefit  ?— When  did  the 
delegates  of  the  junta  set  out  fbr  Germany  ?>- 
Wlist  intelligence  did  they  hear  (Wan  the  court? 
—What  efliwt  did  thla  have?— How  were  the 
junta  affected  by  this  intelUgence  flrom  the 
court?— What  did  th^  declare  the  eonduaof . 
the  emperor  to  be  ?— What  measurea  of  oppo- 
BitioQ  were  discussed  in  the  junta  ? 

Page  107. 

With  what  fbree  did  they  take  the  Add?— 
Who  were  candidatea  fbr  the  ofllce  of  nne- 
ral  ?— Who  was  appointed  f— Where  did  the 
regents  assemble  (be  royal  army  ?— What  Ibrm- 
ed  the  chief  atrength  of  the(r  army?— Who 
pomntandod  tbe  royalists?— Wheie  did  he  at- 
tempt to  Kurround  and  reduce  De  Haro*s  fbree . 
to  tbe  ncceesity  of  surreoderlzig  T— How  dad  he 


QUIBBTIONB* 


did  Mi  BMl«k1>>-WWtlier 
didD«Hafonmk!~Wkatdld  ka  gain  po*- 


^  iIm  iibela  iMlag 


of  Ilia  qaoea*! 


Pmge  146. 

Wtat  did  Giroa  *>  after  tUa  allUr !— Wtera 
did  tbe  remoant  of  tha  jnnui  and  Um  anny  aa- 
aaoible  h-YHko  waa  aivointed  to  oommand  tba 
army  T—Wbat  did  tba  rabalB  moat  n«ed  T— Why 
did  DOC  the  fanU  lay  a  tax  V-I}ow  waa  monay 
raised  T— How  did  tha  regenta  raiaa  money  to 
pay  the  royal  tiaopaT— Dbd  the  nobility  daalre 
loiuUe  with  tha  paopla  in  paeiAc  neaaoxea? 


•ec  or  alaanMor  did  mo  aoB 


i—niilalily  after  hio  fatirn  to 
did  ho  miilio 


oThlioaaat 


What  part  ar  the  lUhta  damaadad  by  tha 
paopla  did  thay  wlah  10  be  llvan  «p }— Ware  tha 
Bianbara  of  the  Jonta  vniled  in  opinion  and 
fbaltng  T— What  ii^nry  did  they  thnaien  m  tbe 
MMaa  Y^WlNi  plac«  did  Padilla  take  by  atom  7 
—Whan  la  TDmMiaton  1— When  T— Did  ha 
'mpvora  tUa  vletory  1— flow  did  the  Jonta  pre- 
sent hn  ftoai  taking  aetiva  meaaoiaa  ^-Wbefe 
did  the  oooataUo  iaaambto  tioopaT— Where  la 
Bnrgaol 

Page  17a 

With  when  did  ha  aAct  a  Jonetion!— An 
they  adranoed,  towarAi  what  plaea  did  PadUhi 
lecreat }— Whan  la  TOro  1— Whore  waa  he  ovar- 
takeo  by  Harof— When  ia  VUlalar  I~When 
mod  whan  waa  PadUla  capcnredT— How  waa 
he  treated  1— To  wham  did  ha  write  laitan  ba- 
Ibre  hia  deatht 

Page  171. 

Hava  the  Spanlafa  hiatoriana  dona  Jnotiea  to 
hla  oharacterf— After  the  victory  at  ViUalar, 
What  dtiee  opened  their  gatea  to  the  royaliata  f 
—Waa  the  oonlbderarlaii  of  eitiee  agalnat  tbe 
oniperot  broken  npl— Whither  did  the  royal 
nrniy  march?— Far  what  pvrpoae  I— When  ia 
Na^ranre  T— Did  tbe  Oaarilian  people  improve 
thla  opportnnity  tar  renewing  the  nbellton  I— 
Whleb  waa  the  only  etty  that  held  oat  7— Who 
•ntmated  the  eicizena  to  realat  theeroperor'a 
fbreaef— To  whom  did  abe  write  ^-Bdw  dU 
aha  raiaa  moneTl— Br  what  artifleea  did  aha 
Inflame  the  minda  of  tlie  people  1 

Page  173. 

After  expelliof  the  Fnaeh  ftom  Navarre, 
*hat  place  did  the  royal  army  taireat  f— Waa 
Donna  ICarla  intimiiiated  by  thia  t— What  ennt 
canoed  the  elergy  to  deaeit  herf— Of  what  did 
Ihey  aoenae  herl — How  did  the  people  treat 
hor?— How  long  did  ahe  delbnd  the  citadel  f— 
Whithor  did  ahe  finally  eacape  I— What  waa  the 
ooneei|uenee  of  her  mghtT—DId  thia  nbeUioo 
taoraaae  or  laaaan  the  pawer  of  the  crown  f— 
What  waa  ita  allbet  on  the  aanaal— On  tha 
aiiieo(— What  had  been  tha  aiata  of  Valeneia 
alaoa  IttOT— When  ki  the  kingdom  of  Valen- 
cia?—The  eity  1— What  aaoediitldno  anbalalad 
then?— Againac  whom  won  tha  Valanelana 
■mc  exMporatadl— What  axeaaaeo  did  they 
oammit? 

Page  17S. 

What  aort  of  fovemment  did  they  eatabUah  ? 
md  the  noblee  delbnd  themaelTea  ?— What  waa 
the  eharacter  of  the  Germanada?— Who  oom- 
tttanded  the  royal  fintea  hi  Valencia?— On  which 
aide  waa  the  advantage  in  15S0  and  15S1  ?— 
How  wen  the  noblee  then  reinflarced  7— Which 
partv  then  provailed?— Who  pnvented  an  open 
febdUon  in  Arsaon?— What  happened  in  Ma- 
Joica }— When  Ii  Aragon  7— If  ^jorca  7 

Page  174. 

Why  ^vaa  then  no  combination  or  ooneeit 

TO 


Pagans. 

Papa  Adrian  reertvad  m 
How  did  he  manage  the 
^To  whom  did  be  raetoi 
them  by  Um  chorehl— Forwhat  pvpoae  dM  ha 
try  la  reeoodle  Chailea  and  Fnaalo  7— Waa  ha 
qnahfled'  tat  thie  nndeetakinff  ?— How  waa  the 
imperial  aney  in  Italy 
Ita  commander  7 

Page  170. 
WhooDtendtatonl 


Waa 

hiaaUieal^How 


by  the  dafcrtionaf 
toi 


tnope  mon  enoily  than  Charlea  and  Henry 
VUI.  7— What  eomitry  did  he  prapaae  to  invnda 


hi  penen?— What  pnvented  thiaf-*-Who 
the  author  of  the  oonaplncy  agaim 
—Waa  he  related  to  the  kinfi-Why  dM  LoQiaa. 
the  kingle  mother,  hale  ihe  Bombenal— How 
had  the  king  ii^Jnnd  the  duke  of  Boubon^- 
What  waa  the  eflbet  of  theae  ii^Jniiaa? 

Pago  177. 

After  tha  death  of  thadnteheaaofBowboli, 
what  deaign  vraa  antaftalned  byLoolaa?- DM 
it  anoeeed?— What  did  aha  than  reaolva?- 
Whom  did  ahe  eononlt  Ibr  the  pnipoae  of  mtav 
big  Bohrbon?— What  nnjnat  dedaleB  did  they 
obtain  fttan  tha  IndgeaT— Te  what  meaonni 
wio  the  dnke  of  Bourbon  driven  by  tfalaV^ 
What  did  the  emperor  o0er  him  7— Wlio,  beiddea 
the  oonatable  and  Charlea  V.,  waa  to  invaile 
FnneeT— How  many  men  waa  Bourbon  to  Air* 
niah 7~When vrao thaenipoim  toeniar Fianoef 
—Henry  7— When  vna  Bonzbon  to  not  in  tha 
war?— For  what  did  the  conaphmon  vnicl^ 
IWhohdbrmed  Ftaneto  of  the  oonaapondeMd 
between  Bowboa and  Ghaika  V.7 

Page  178. 

When  did  ho  viait  Boubon  7— What  vnatba 
reottlt  of  the  viniT— When  did  the  flonatahid 
make  hie  eoc^ie  taito  Italy  7— Did  naneia  go  to 
Italv  7— Whom  did  he  appoint  fai  hia  place  la 
lead  the  arasyl— What  waa  hia  ohanoicrT-^ 
Who  commanded  the  imperiaUataT— Of  what 
rtvor  did  he  attempt  to  defend  the  peaaageT-^ 
When  ia  the  river  Teaino  7— With  what  ano» 
eeeo7— IVi  what  dty  did  ho  ndboT— Did  ha 
make  good  the  deftnoe  of  Milan  1 

Page  179. 

What  prdate  died  dhring  theaa  cnmaaalionaf 
—How  long  did  the  ooadavo  laal  iirehooatat 
hia  aneeeeoor  7— Who  vna  ehoaen  7— What  tklo 
did  he  take?— Of  what  atate  bad  he  alnady  tha 
government?— Why  wha  not  cardinal  Welaey 
ehoaen  pope^-DId  he  aeeretly  naani  ttia  tm^ 
paror^  IndiiAnnoa  to  Ua  Inlenata  7 

Phgaiao. 

Had  Henry  Vm.  AiUUled  hia  pirt  bf  lh« 
treaty  with  Chariea?— What  retanfad  hfti  mili- 
tary opentiona  7— When  did  hia  amy  take  tha 
field  7— Under  whoae  eonuaandT— Bow  near  ta 
Paria  did  he  apnroaeh?— Who  commanded  thn 
Fnnch?— In  what  month  did  he  conniel  tha 
Englieh  and  Flemtaiga  to  retreat?— Did  tha 
empeltir  aoooeed  in  hu  attack  upon  Bnngondy 
and  OhlenneT-Wbat  had  Franofa  L  ellbcted  M 
1M37 

Page  181. 
What  miafortnnea  happened  lo  Fnaee  in  th* 


QUESTIONS. 


taglimiiif  or  UM  r— Wbat  did  ilM  pope  dnli«  7 
Zw^  he  noModVil?— When  did  the  allied 
•nny  ■— tniMe  ^-Who  euecaeded  Gotonna  in 
tto  command  of  it!— TO  what  two  generals 
wae  the  diief  oondnot  of  military  aflUn  ciren? 
—Why  did  the  troops  mntiny  ?— What  dty  did 
diey  threaten  to  pi&afel— Who  raised  money 
llir  the  ttoops^ — Where  had  Bonniv«t  in- 
traoehed  hlmsdf  T-^How  many  Bwias  deserted 
himl— Throoch  what  valley  did  he  attempt  a 
iscreat  into  France  ?— On  the  banks  ^  what 
liver  was  Boanlvet  attacked  by  fiourboa  and 
Faseaial— Who  was  woonded  earlT  in  the 
battle  ?— Who  then  look  the  command  T 

Par  189 

How  ^  hebehaTe  when  mortally  wonnded  ? 
--How  was  he  treated  by  Poseara?— Where 
did  he  die?— Whither  was  his  body  sentf— 
Whither  did  Boonivet  retnatf— What  was  the 
molt  of  the  campaign  T— What  disdple  of 
Luther  laised  a  sedlusn  in  Saxony  T— How  was 
ktsrmlaatedJ— Whst  work  had  occapied  Lu- 
ther te  Ms  rstraati— Who  aaaiated  hfanf— 
When  was  a  part  of  the  New  TeOtament 
inlshed  and  published? 

Page  183. 

What  was  the  eiftct  of  its  publication?— 
What  cltica  embraced  the  Lutheran  religion  ? — 
What  princes  became  patrons  of  Luther's 
opinions  ?— Whtt  was  popB  Adrian's  character? 
— ^Who  was  his  nuncio  to  the  diet  at  Nurem- 
berg?—In  his  brief,  how  did  he  require  Luther 
to  be  treated  by  the  diet  ?— What  did  he  say  in 
Us  brief  concerning  the  corruption  of  the 
church? 

Page  184. 

Bid  the  diet  execute  the  edict  of  Worms  ?— 
Why  not  ? — ^What  measure  did  they  recommend 
lo  the  pope? — ^What  did  the  pope's  nuncio  pro- 
pose ?— iJid  he  prerail  upon  the  diet  to  rellu- 
Siish  ths  proponl  for  a  general  council  ?•— How 
d  he  avoid  bearing  unpleasant  tidings  te  his 
master  the  pope?— What  were  some  of  the 
most  important  of  the  one  hundred  grievances  ? 
•~What  did  the  diet  recommend  in  their  recces 
•fM8rch6,153S? 

Page  185. 

How  were  the  reformers  ben  efited  by  the  diet 
of  Nuremberg?— Where  Is  Nuremberg ?— To 
what  did  they^  appeal  in  their  subsequent  oon- 
iroversies  ?— How  was  pope  Adrlan^s  conduct 
lagarded  at  Rome  ?— How  were  hbi  schemes  of 
relormation  treated  by  the  cardinals  and  other 
ecelesiasties  ?— What  was  the  character  of  pope 
Clement  VII.  ?— Was  he  willing  to  call  a  coun- 
«U  ?-~Wham  did  he  aend  to  Nuremberg  as  his 
nuncio?— What  did  Campeggio  exhort  the  diet 
10  do? 

Page  186. 

Did  he  prevail  upon  the  diet  to  persecute  the 
Lutbeians? 

BOOK  IV. 

What  power  had  been  expelled  fttnn  Italy  ?— 
YHm  was  restored  to  the  dutehy  of  Milan  ?— 
Whs*  did  the  Italians  desire  ?— TV>  what  did 
tto  pope  advise  Charies  V.  ?— Was  his  advice 
isgiuraBd? 

Page  187. 

What  part  of  France  did  hepropose  to  in- 
Jide?— What  part  was  Henry  Vul.  to  invade? 
—Where  is  Provence  ?— Picardy  ?— Guienne  ?— 
Of  what  country  was  Bourbon  to  be  put  in  pos- 
session ?— How  many  men  did  the  emperor  em- 
ploy In  ths  invasion  of  Pnmmee  ?— Unaer  whose 
1  f  — To  what  city  did  Pescara  lay  pii^e? 


When  is  HanelUss  >-TV»  whtfoley  did 
bon  wish  to  march?— Where  Is  Lyons?— On 
what  river?— How  did  Francis  prepsic  ftr  iho 
deftnce  of  MarseiUes  ?— Did  Che  dtiBras  of 
Marseilles  make  good  its  defence  ?— How  long 
did  the  siege  last  ?— Meantime  where  had  Fran- 
cis aasemucd  an  army?— Where  iaAvigDon? 
—Whither  did  the  imperialisto  retire  on  the  ^ 
proach  of  this  army  ?— What  prevented  the  em- 
peror flnom  attacking  France  during  these  ope* 
rationSf  according  to  his  original  jpUn  1— What 
prevented  Henry  vm.  ftom  mvaoing  Fiance  ^ 

PUgel86. 

After  having  repelled  the  Invaders  of  Fkaneo, 
what  did  Francis  next  attempt  ?— What  was  ths 
condition  of  the  Fnoeh  anny?— Of  the  impe- 
rial army  ?— What  did  Francis^  oounseUoia  and 
Louise  of  Savoy  advise  ?— Did  Francis  regard 
their  advice?— Whom  did  he  appoint  regcat  of 
France  during  his  absence  in  Italy  ?— What  did 
Bonnlvct  advise  ?— Why  did  he  wish  lo  recnin 
to  Milan  ?— Did  Pescara  arrive  at  Milan  beAire 
the  French?— Did  he  \Mfi  possesjion  of  ihs 
dty! 

Page  189. 

What  was  the  cause  of  the  ineflldemoy  of 
Charles's  fbrees?— What  waa  their  number?— 
Who  were  his  generals  In  Italv?— How  did 
Laimoy  raise  mooey  ?— What  dia  PSscara  pre- 
vail on  the  Spanish  troops  to  do  ?— Whither  did 
Bourbon  go  to  raise  troops?— What  was  the 
Ihtal  error  of  Francis  ?— whither  did  the  impo- 
rialists  retire !— Where  is  Lodi  ?— On  whst  ri- 
ver?—To  wbst  city  did  he  lay  siege?— Whers 
is  Pavla  ?— On  what  river  ?— Which  way  ftom 
Milan  ?— How  late  in  the  season  was  it  when, 
Francis  commenced  the  siege  of  Pavia  !— By 
how  many  veterans  was  it  defended  I— Under 
whose  command  ?— What  was  his  character? 
—How  long  did  Francis  prosecute  the  siege  I 

Page  190. 

Meantime  what  was  the  situation  of  the  amqr 
under  Lannoy  and  Pescara?— How  was  thte 
inaction  satirized  at  Rome?— How  did  Leyra 
defend  Pavia  1— How  did  Frands's  army  sof- 
fer  by  attempting  to  divert  the  course  of  ths 
Tesino  ?— What  did  pope  Clement  dedce  at  this 
time?— What  treaty  did  he  condnde  with 
France  ?— ¥niat  khiadom  did  Franda  then  at- 
tempt to  conquer?— How  many  men  did  he  de- 
tach froqi  his  anny  for  this  purpose,?— Under 
whose  command  ?— Was  this  a  vrisa  measure T 
—Was  the  garrison  of  Pavia  reduced  to  extro- 
mity? 

Pagem. 

How  many  Germans  did  Bombon  bring  tm 
thdr  relief  ?— Had  the  imperial  generals  any 
money  to  pay  their  troops  ?—• How  did  they  in- 
duce the  soldiers  to  serve  ?— When  the  impe- 
risUsts  approached,  what  did  Francisli  generals 
wish  him  to  do  ?— What  did  Bonnivet  advise  ? 
—Which  was  the  best  advice  ?— Whose  advlca 
did  Francis  IbUow  ? 

Page  192. 

On  what  day  did  the  imperialiata  attack  ths 
Fk^nch  ?— How  did  the  Swiss  under  Franeta 
behave?— How  did  Fmncis  conduct? — ^Who 
saved  his  lift  ?— To  whom  did  be  surrender  his 
person?— How  many  men  fell  at  the  battisaf 
Wvia  1 — ^What  other  king  besides  Francis  was 
made  prisoner  ?— What  was  its  effect  oo  lbs 
Ftench  power  in  Italy  ?— Who  had  the  oare  of 
Francis? 

Page  193. 

WUther  did  he  conduct  ttim?— To  whoso 
caie  did  he  commit  him?— How  waa  intdb- 


QUESTIONS. 


6cr 


twee  or  the  bettle  orPsvfai  eonTayed  to  Chariest 
—How  did  Charles  reneire  the  inteUlfenoe? — 
Waa  thia  moderation  real  or  aflbcted  1— What 
was  Charles's  real  design  ?— What  waa  Fran- 
ds*a  letter  to  his  moCher  ?— What  waa  the  eon- 
dKttoiL  of  France  1 

PsfelM. 

What  aavad  the  ooantry  fttnn  mint— MThat 
dM  Louiae  do  ?— Whai  king  did  ahe  attempt  to 
conciliate  ?— What  were  Henry-'a  views  ?— Wan 
be  disposed  to  aid  Franda  ?— How  was  Wolsey 
disposed  towards  Fraadal— Did  th^  eome  to 
a  seerat  afreenenft  with  Lovlael— What  pahUe 
I  did  Henry  take? 


FagelML 

tVhaftdidhisambasaadora  demand  ofCharles  I 
—Was  his  derawid  acceded  to?— What  was 
Henry'a  deaian  in  making  such  an  extravagant 
demand  ?— What  waa  the  eftct  of  the  battle  of 
Favia  in  Italy  ?— What  did  Lannoy  oblige  the 
pope  to  do  I — Did  Charlea  conflrro  the  treaty  ? — 
Waa  the  p^ie  deihioded  or  his  money  ?— What 
Qse  did  Lanowr  make  of  the  money  exacted  fttun 
the  pope?— What  caused  Uie  disbanding  of  the 
German  and  Italian  troops  of  Charlea  ? 

Page  196. 

What  waa  their  number  ?— Did  Charies  re- 
solve to  treat  Francis  generously  ? — What  ternu 
of  liberation  did  he  order  de  Roeux  lo  propose 
to  Francis  i— Uow  did  Franeia  treat  the  propo- 
sal? 

Page  197. 

Did  Francis  beliere  that  these  conditions 
eame  (hun  Charles  ? — ^Whither  was  he  removed 
by  Lannoy? — Wbat  part  of  Spain  did  he  arrive 
at?— When  ia  Barcelona ?— To  what  city  was 
he  eondttcted 7— Who  had  the  care  of  him?— 
What  treaty  waa  eoQcluded  aboat  thia  time?— 
Who  laid  a  plot  for  fliteiag  Italy  ftom  Charles 

v.? 

Page  198. 

Where  waa  Bourbon  ?-*Who  commanded  the 
army  in  Italy  ? — Why  were  they  both  enraged 
With  Lannoy  f— How  did  Morone  prevail  on 
Pescan  to  jdn  in  the  plot  ? 

Page  199. 

What  question  did  he  propose  to  the  caaulsta  ? 
-^To  whom  did  Pescan  betray  the  plot  ?— Was 
Charles  aware  of  it  before  ?— What  did  he  re- 
quite Peacara  to  do?- Howdld  Pescan  ma- 
nage the  betrayal  of  Morone  ?— Whither  was 
Morone  conducted  ?— How  waa  Bforxa  ptmlsh- 
ed? 

Page  900. 

Howdld  Charlea  treat  Francis f— On  what 
pretence  did  be  stay  away  fhnn  Madrid  and 
avoid  visiting  Francis  ?— What  was  the  eflbet 
of  this  treatment  on  Francis  ?— What  did  Charlea 
do  when  Francis  was  sick? — What  waa  the 
eflbet  of  his  visit  ?— How  waa  Franda  treated 
on  hla  recovery  ? 

Page  301. 

How  did  Charlea  treat  the  traitor  Bourbon? 
-^Whal  vraa  the  object  of  this  ?— Did  the  BptL- 
nlah  natiou  approve  of  his  courtesies  to  Bour- 
bon ?— Whttt  reply  did  the  marquis  of  Villena 
make  to  Charies  when  his  castle  was  wanted 
for  Bourbon  ?— Whose  hand  did  Bourbon  de- 
mand in  marriage  ?— Did  he  obtain  it  ?— How 
waa  he  rewarded  by  Charles?— Besides  the 
command  of  the  army  ia  Italy,  what  dutchy 
Was  granted  him  ?— What  waa  the  chief  obsta- 
cle in  the  way  of  Fraods's  liberty  ?— What 
dtttchess  and  what  king  interceded  for  Franda  1 
^With  what  aaceass  f 


t 


To  what  resolution  did  Francis  at  laat 
—What  wan  ita  eflbd  on  Charlea  ?— When 
the  treaty  which  procured  Franda's  Ubeity 
dgned  ?-^What  were  aomeof  ita  eondlttonat- 
What  hestage  waa  to  be  given? 

Ffegeaos. 

How  did  France  try  to  annul  this  tiaocy  ba^ 
fore  signing  it  J— Did  the  mooaroha  appsar 
friendly  after  the  dgnlng  of  the  treaty?— To 
whom  w«s  Fnolds  married? 

Page  104. 

tiDW  Waa  he  restored  to  hla  friends  it  UM 
river  Andaye  ?— What  exdamatlon  did  he  make 
aa  he  mounted  hla  horae  ?— How  long  was  this 
afler  the  battle  of  Pavia  ?— Whom  did  Charies 
marry?— With  what  dowry Y— What  wm  the 
condition  of  Germany  at  this  tims?— In  what 
centuriea  had  the  peasanta  rebelled  ? 

Pl«afi05. 

Had  they  been  quelled  ?— When  did  they  run 
to  arroa  anin  ?— Where  did  they  Ihrat  appear  1 
—Where  IB  Suabia  ?— How  did  they  proceed  ?— 
Of  what  grierances  did  they  complain  in  their 
manorial  ?— Of  what  rank  In  aodety  were  thdr 
leaden? 

Page  906. 

At  Ant  bad  the  Insurrection  any  connsxfoa 
with  reUgion  ?— Who  led  the  rebels  in  Thuriii> 
gia?— Where  Is  Thuitogla?— To  what  elector 
ia  Thuringia  aubject?— What  waa  the  charBe«- 
terofThomasMuncer?— At  what  did  he  and 
his  fUlowen  aim  ? 

Page9G7. 

What  waa  thair  numb«r?— What  Impiotts 
and blasphemooa  pretondons  did  he  make?— 
What  prineea  aurrounded  Mnnoer  and  hla  800O 
lUlowen  ?— How  waa  their  ambassador  treats 
ed  ?— How  was  this  oatnge  panlahed  ?— What 
waa  Munear^  fhto  ?— How  did  Luther  act  dhr> 
lug  these  troubles?— Whom  did  he  marry? 

Page  308. 

What  protector  of  the  refbrmen  died  tai 
1936?— What  order  of  knighthood  waa  one  of 
the  most  distinguished  among  the  crusaden?— 
When  driven  fhmi  the  Beat,  what  country,  did 
they  Invade  ?^What  country  or  crown  dld'they 
hold  it  Itom  as  a  fief?— In  1511  what  grand 
master  of  the  Teutonic  knights  quarrellea  with 
the  king  of  Poland  ?— Into  what  waa  Praaaia 
erected?— Whom  did  Albert  marry?— What 
title  did  the  mai^gravea  of  Brandenbinih  take  ? 
—What  ia  the  preaent  rank  of  Pruaala  among 
the  kiugdoma  of  Europe  ?— To  whom  did  Fran- 
da writo  on  hia  return  to  France  ? 

Page  309. 

What  did  Chariea's  ambaasadon  demand  of 
him?— What  anawer  did  he  make?— What  was 
the  condition  of  Italy  and  of  Sfbna  ?->-Whose 
assistance  did  they  claim  against  Chariea  V.  ?— 
What  were  the  terms  of  the  holy  league*—^ 
Between  whom  waa  it  made? 

Page  310. 

From  what  oath  did  the  pope  abaolve  Fraa^ 
da?— What  vmn  Chariea^  views  of  hla  lato 
conduct  towards  Francis?— Upon  what  did  he 
reaolve  ?— Whom  did  he  aeM  to  Paris  to  de> 
mand  the  execution  of  the  treaty  ?— How  waa 
their  demand  treitted  by  Franeia  ? 

Page  311. 

How  did  Chariea  beha^  on  raeaiviaf  the  In* 
telllgence  of  the  holy  league?— Was  tnadm 
adivs  in  eaecaUng  the  holy  leagae}— What 


QUESTICRfS. 


wUbintlMllllaii- 


PageUp 

WlHl  cmt  teaUy  in  luljr  w«ra  attMlMd  to 
(niilMUiiM 


Ike  (niilMlUiM  or  InuMKklliitanit  I— With  wtat 

did  Ooloiina  intrifM  acalnat  tlM 

pope  f— With  how  BWDy  Bim  did  Ooloona  w- 


FigeSll. 

When  did  Clflmint  taka  nitafe !— WhU  iHh 
Imsm  lod  choreh  were  jdoodered  1— Whet 
tema  did  Moneads  oMt  fhni  the  pope  f— 
Did  this  hiMk  the  peww  ofthe  hetar  leigiM  r— 
WlM  nlBlbnMMBls  did  the  imperial  unqr  iB 
Itahr  raeeivel— Ware  thaee  iroap^  waU  paldf 
—How  waa  Bontmi  abUffed  to  nlaa  n 
Ibr  thM  ?— Whooi  did  Boutaa  tthantaf 

PhcaSll 

For  what  nmaomT— How  did  ha  afterward 
treat  HdraieT— What  tenitoriea  did  Bourbon 
aaeolTa  to  hivadel— Bow  had  pope  ClenMot 
Mted  towaida  Oaionaa  aad  hia  fhmily  I— DM 
ha  alao  attack  Naplea)~-To  whoa  dtdBonhon 


WM  hia  amy)— Bow  waa  Uprated?— Did 
he  aneeeed  in  reduciag  Plaoentia  and  fWagaa  ? 

FhcaUft. 

Hmt  dM  ha  oondltata  Ua  aoMieia  whan  they 
BOitailadT— With  whaai  did  the  pope  iMke  a 
maty  I— Did  he  rely  on  tUaao  maeh  aato  dla- 
hand  hia  troapal 

FateSK. 

Did  Bombon  rafard  Lannoy^  treaty  with 
the  pope  ?— What  dty  did  he  reaolfe  to  aaaaolt 
and  praniwT— Did  he  Intend  to  OMke  himaelf 
af  the  emperor?— How  did  the 


? 

FafaSlT. 

Whan4li  Baforbon  encamp  in  the  plalna  of 
BoomI— Hear  waa  Panibou  dnaaed  Ibr  the 
battle!— How  did  he  attack  the  city  {—What 
ware  the  dronmatancee  oThia  death  7— Did  thla 
dIriHartett  the  aoUiera?— How  waa  the  pope 
amplayad  dorinf  the  battle  f 

FageUfi. 

Where  did  hatahaahaltar!— Whatwaatha 
fete  of  Borne  V' Who  aoeoaeded  BonrbonT— 
DM  ha  bealBga  the  caatle  oTBt  Angelol— FVom 
whom  dM  ibe  pope  axpeet  reUoT?— Did  the 
doka  dTiblna  craiit  h  ?— On  what  tcfma  dM 
popa  anrrender  to  the  pvinae  of  Orango?— 
' care  dM  the  pope  lemain  a  prlaonerl 

PagaSlff. 

DMChartea  V.  diaelaim  thia  attaok  npon 
-What   inoonilateney   waa  Charlee 


nilty  of  in  hia  pvayera?— What  eoontry  waa 
iivaded  by  BolyMnl- Who  waa  Ung  of  Hun- 
pry  and  Dohaania !— Who  waa  hia  ganoral  ?— 
What  waa  the  veault  of  the  battle  ofMohaea  f— 


Who  claimed  the  two  orowna  ofLewiaT— By 
what  right  1— DM  Vardinand  gala  the  Uag- 
dome}— Waa  thia  the  Jboodation  of  the  axten- 
aiTe  power  of  Auatrla? 


DM 


PagefiSO. 

Mlowata  gain  groud  la  Ger- 
dMOmrtea  aM  thfltar  oraaa? 

BOOK  V. 


of  the  pope  la* 
the  otlMT  Eunpean  powaraT— what 
taaaalUaaea  agttnatChailaa  r 


FagaSl. 

Why  waa  Banry  VHL  anziooa  to 
the  pope?— What  warn  tho  principal 
the  treaty  oondoded  at  Aminia,  ~ 
da  and  Wolaey  on  the  pan  of 
daim  dM  Henry  gtta  up  ?— For  what  price  I— 
Who  bad  the  cuatoihr  of  the  pope  T— How  dM 
the  Florentinea  and  Venetlana  MiaTe  towarda 
hia  hoUneaa?— To  what  dty  dM  Lanaay  and 
Moneada,  and  the  marfda  af  Ouaato  march 
with  their  traqpaf 

Fiffem. 

What  waa  die  aiate  of  the  aoldlery  In  Bane  f 
—DM  LannoT,  Moncada.  and  tfw  amrrala  of 
Onaato  remain  in  Bane  ^— Whom  dM  the  aal- 
dlera  chooae  Ibr  thdr  generalf— Wham  dM 
FlMida  and  thaVenetiana  appoint  gii  wi  aliaalmo 
af  the  league T— Waa  he  anecaaafU  hi  Balyl 


andre- 


DM  be  antirdy  lecofw  the  IfUaiiaw 
atore  the  duke  T— What  IHanda  dM  the 
to  plead  with  Che  emparor  Ibr  Ua 
ha  raleaaad* 


FagalM. 

How  long  had  be  been  aonflnadf— DM  the 
pope  wait  to  be  Ibmally  liberated?— What  ( 
did  Chariea  nMke  to  Fnnda  ?— Waa  it 
ed  ?— What  did  Franda  req;uira  af  Charlaa 
How  dM  Chariee  treat  tUa  oflbr  1— With  what 
flmna  did  Fnatdm  and  Henry  dedare  war 
againat  Chariea  ?— How  waa  the  EagUahhankl 
anawered  by  Charleal 

FagafM. 

How  waa  Fkandrt  hendd  anawarad?— DM 
thaaxampla  of  theae  princea  taKveaaa  duaUlngl 

Page  sag. 

How  laife  waa  Lautrecne  army  fai  BMyf— 
Towarda  what  country  ware  they  advmdng  T 
—What  army  eracuated  Borne  aa  they  ad- 
Tanoed  ?— How  long  had  thevbean  in  Bome  ?— 
How  much  waa  their  number  iadBoed?--By 
what  cauaea?— Wbithar  dM  they  retreat?— 
How  waa  Lantrec  reodred  by  the  people  of  tha 
kingdom  of  Naplea  ?— What  dty  did  he  bedan  ? 
— Whoae  gallaya  guarded  the  harbour?— ViMer 
whoae  command  ?— Who  attacked  FhiUppino  ?— 
With  what  aufceeaa  ?— What  offloar  waa  killed  r 
—Who  waa  taken  priaoner?— DM  the  Tcna- 
tiana  and  Franda  and  the  pope  give  Lattrec 
anffldant  auppoit  in  hia  intadon  ofNanlear 
Why  dM  not  Heniy  VIII.  inTade  the  Keth 
landa? 

Fage  S97. 

What  waa  the  character  of  Andrew  Doria? 
~Of  what oouniry  waa  be?— With  what  caan- 
try  waa  Genaa  allied!— When  la  Genoa^— 
How  waa  Darin  traaiad  by  Fkanda  and  ' 
ndnialen?- What  h^nir  dM  tlM  FH 
to  bla  comicry^  Oeaoaf— What  mm 
Doria  take  ta.  conaequeace  of  tMa?— How  dM 
Franda  aitompt  to  punlah  bla  baldnaaa?— DM  ha 
ancceed  ?— Wnat  oOoer  invited  Doria  to  enter 
into  the  empeior^  eerrice  ?— DM  he  acoept  tha 
oflbr?— What  dty  did  he  rdjera?— Whocom* 
manded  the  imperialiata  at  N^ilaa  ? 


What  waa  the  condition  of  the  imperial  amiyf 
—Of  the  Frendi  army?— When  dM  Lantrae 
die?— Who  oncceeded  him?— Wfaltber  dM  ho 
retreat  with  the  remaina  of  tha  French  army  f 
—On  what  terma  dM  he  aunander  ?— What 
dreumataneea.  IhToured  Doria^admlgn  of  free- 
big  Genoa  from  the  French  ?— Bow  dM  beeAct 
im  deilreiance?- How  dM  Andrew  Dorte  aci 
whan  be  had-axpeUcd  the  Ftcneh' 


QUESTIONS. 


IB  wtaHeondltloii  did  IwjMtUi  Bib  t— What 
ia  Ills  t|iiti-.Wliat  Moenl  did  Pnnda 
llw  BfilaMae  f— By  wlioin  wm  1m 
INd  Fruicbi  deain  peaoeT— Did  tba  oiker 
tandinf  powen  ? 

Paga  tio. 

Did  thay  eeacMl  their  friabeaT— What  ladiaa 
uiderlook  to  make  paace?— Meantlaia,  what 
treaty  waa  eonelodad  Vy  Oiailaa^What  ivan 
ha  ehtortenaa  T— What  ware  tha  larma  of  the 
tiaaty  oondudBd  by  Ifargaret  and  Looiaet 

FagaSSl. 

or  what  eoaattT  waa  Charlaa  thu  nndared 
aoki  eanperor  1— How  did  Frandaloaahla  im- 
tatkkii  and  tha  aoolldenca  of  all  Europe?— waa 
ha  aahamad  of  thia  eondaett 

Pqa  S81 

Hofw  did  tha  iaiperor  treat  hla  adhennCaV- 
Did  be  adpalaia  ibr  tha  aafttv  of  BaiiibaB*a 
tadly  and  atiandanla  ?~Why  did  Henry  vm. 
Ibvonr  Pranela,  and  eenaent  ianpUeitty  to  tha 
treaty  V-Whom  did  Heniy  wiah  to  ditoreaY— 
WhonstanMrry  1— WhatrMartoa  waa  CaihaitM 
arArafoo,  Heiiry^q[aaen,toChaileat— Whooa 
eonaent  waa  naeeaaary  to  the  ditoroal— Why 
did  tha  piqia  delay  to  gtve  itt 

FeteSSt. 

TV>  retafai  Aanda^  fhendahlp  aa  t  coonier- 
halanoa  to  Chartee^  power,  what  did  Henry 
do  T— In  what  eoimtry  did  the  emperor  land  aooB 
after  the  treaty  f— To  whom  did  ha  leayelhe 
gofvemment  of  Spahi  f— How  had  Chariea  lately 
gained  popolaxtty  at  Baroelooal— At  what  port 
did  tha  emperor  flmt  laadr— Whom  did  he 
hoDonr  then  1— Where  did  he  meet  the  pope  1— 
In  what  manner  T— Where  la  BotognaT— How 
ware  tha  Imliana  diaappQimed  in  Chailee^  ap- 
pearaoee  and  dameanonrT— What  danger  had 
latdy  threatened  Vienna  f— How  dU  Cbariea 
treat  SIbna  T— The  duke  of  Ferrara  f— Tha  Ve- 
DeUanaT—When  and  where  wenthaaa  treatiea 
pobltahadf 

FageSM. 

Did  the  Florentinea  oppoae  the  reatoration  of 
de  MedidY— Why  T— what  waa  the  eonee- 
qnenee  of  their  oppoeltionT— Whowaa  made 
abaolnte  raler  of  Flovenoe  T— Who  waa  killed 
Intheaiege?— Who  aneeeedad  to  hla  eatatea 
and  titleal— Whom  did  ehe  marry?— With 
what  titke  waa  Franda  crowned  in  Italy  ? 

FageSSS. 

What  progreaa  had  Luthai'a  doetrlnea  made 
In  Germany  7— Waa  thla  pleaaing  to  the  empe- 
ror ?— Where  and  when  did  he  hud  a  diet  of  the 
empire  ?— Were  the  diet  prepared  to  oppreea  the 
Lmherana?— What  did  the  emparor*a  ageota 
deaire<tf  them? 

PagaSM. 

With  what  m^fority  did  tha  vote  to  thla  ellbet 
paaat— What  were  the  membera  who  proteated 
agataiatthia  deene  called  T— How  waa  the  tenn 
afterward  appUed?— Waa  the  pope  williiig  to 
aall  a ganecal  eoonctt I— Did  Charlaa  deetae  it? 
—Whan  did  he  appointa  diet  of  the  empln? 

Page  S37. 

On  Ua  way  to  the  diet,  what  did  ha  And  tha 
diapoailkm  of  the  Germane  to  be  concerning 
laiiiEion  ?— What  apiiit  eclnatgd  the  memben 
of  the  diet  ?— Waa  Luther  then  r— Who  waa 
employed  to  draw  up  the  proteatant  oonfbaeion 
of  Mth,  or  creed  ?— What  waa  it  called  ?— Did 
it  leave  ao  many  marfca  of  diatinction  between 
paplata  and  pntoatanta,  aa  to  Ibrfoid  their  flitim 


coalition?— Did  dMriaappavail  on  tha  priaaaa 
to  nnoQBOa  their  opinlanaY— What 
did  Campaggto  adriae?— What  daana 
iaanedl  ^^ 

Page  9SS. 

How  did  thiaeflbct  Malanethaa  V^tMkmU^ 
When  did  the  proteatanta  meet  to  totm  a 
league?— To  whatUnga  did  they  apply  Ibr  pio- 
teetion?-Bdw  hadOailea  taamim  aehiBa 
te  aoQtinringtheia^parialcnfam  iBhiaftnttyl 

PhgeSM. 

Whydidthepnteataata  oppoae  thia?— Saw 
did  the  eieoiar  of  flazony  ofpeae  Chaileana 
viawa?— Waa  Fbrdinand  dween  Uag  of  tha 
Bomana?— On  hearing  thia,  what  did  the  pn^ 
teatanip  at  Smalkalde  do?— How  did  Franda 
IhToor  the  pnceatanta  ?— Bow  did  Henry  VOL  I 

Why  waa  Chailea  amloiM  to  eendllata  iha 
prateetaotof— What  wan  tha  tarmaof  the  treaty 
of  Ratleboii?— Who  wan  the  niaem  by  it,  tha 
pnteatams  ar  pajpiata  f— Whatlnf alUg«Boa  Ikoaa 
Solyman  endBd  the  diet?— What 


wen  takan  to  oppoae  Sdymaii  ?—¥niat  waa  tho 
nunber  of  tha  allied  annyT 

Page  941. 

Who  took  oammand  of  it  Y— Waa  die  em* 
palan  dgnaUied  by  any  neat  battle?— Whkh 
party  retreated?— What  mend  of  the  pntoat- 
anta died  Angvat  10th?— Whither  did  the  emp^ 
ror  proceed  after  the  canmalgn?— Whom  did  na 
▼lalt  at  Bologna?— How  did  the  pope  dday  tha 
general  comidl  ?— What  treaty  did  tiharlea  ooB- 
ohida  with  tha  pope? 

Paga  ML 

How  did  they  pnfvida  ftr  the  detaea  of 
Bahr?— When  wan  tha  Impertal  teeea 
—When  did  Chariea  famd  in  BMn  ?— r 
Fkanda  attempted  to  doda  Ma  lata 


.1 

Paga  Ml. 

How  did  Franda  aflbet  an  allianoa  with  tha 
pope  ?— Who  waa  to  manry  Catharine  da  Madl- 
cla  ?— When  did  the  pope  and  Fnada  meet  ?-•- 
What  manlage  took  pbiea  than! 

PagaM4. 

Waa  any  treaty  made  between  Ihem?— DU 
the  pope  Ihyoor  Henry  Vm.^  am>lieation  Ibr  a 
dlToree?— Why  not?— Fran  mm  did  Heniy 
obtain  pannlaBion?— Whom  did  Henry  many? 
—What  decree  did  the  cardhiala  obtahi  ftom 
tha  pope?— What  eflbet  did  thia  prndnce  on 
Henry?— What  did  the  pariiament  dedan?— 
Waa  the  power  of  the  Soman  Catholiea  than 
neari^  overtnmed  in  Eii|land?— What  Itap^ 
pemed  in  the  next  reign  In  England  ? 

PbgeMS. 

When  did  pope  Clement  die  ?—Whoaaeoeeded 
him  ?— What  waa  hie  chamdw  ?— Did  he  Ihvov 
Franda  or  the  emperor  ?— Did  the  raAmnathm 
produce  any  tnafanoea  of  Ibnatidam  and  lUaa 
rdigion? 

Page  946. 

What  waa  tha  belief  of  the  aoabaptiala  eon 
eeming  baptiam?— What  ceneeniing  dvil  go 
▼emment  T— About  property  ?— About  marriage  T 
—What  wen  the  namn  of  the  two  anahaptial 
propheia?— Of  what  did  they  gdnpoaaeaabnt 
— When  la  Munater  t 

PagaM7. 

Who  badMMd  Ifnnater?— Whatbacama  of 
Matthlaa?— Who  aucoeeded  to  hiapowar 
the  people? 


QUESTIONS. 


Whattidtf  did  he  take?— H<m  loof  dM  Iw 
rrigb befbrethe flunlne  oomnaenoad f 

Page  MO. 

Bow  did  Lmlier  regard  Boocold'a  oonduot  T— 
Ilow  waaUia  eHy  eaptimd  by  (lie  imperialMa  1 


PagttttO. 

ynuX  waa  Boeoold^  ftte  ?— What  ia  the  pre* 
aent  character  oTtbe  anabaptirta  ?— What  dnke 
bad  biwD  espeUed  hia  domliiioiia  in  15191— 
Who  aoUed  hia  dominiona  1— What  prince 
Mped  the  dake  to  lecorer  hia  dOminioaa  T— 
What  king  eoppUed  the raeana?— What  religioii 
iraa  eatabliahed  in  Wunembeff  t^Did  'ftrdi- 
nand  aoknowledge  hia  right  I 

FageS&l. 

How  did  he  gain  the  proteaunt  princea  to 
acknowledge  him  king  of  the  Romana  1— Did 
Fanl  m.  oonaent  to  hold  a  general  ooaneU  ?— - 
When  ?— Who  objected  ?— On  what  gnranda  ? 
—Did  the  pope  really  deaire  a  council  1— What 
•nieriMise  dU  the  emperor  undertake  at  thia 
HmeT 

Page  253. 

What  ia  that  countrv  now  called  which  an- 
ciently formed  the  kingaoma  of  Manriunia  and 
Maaaylia,  toad  the  republio  of  Carthage? — 
Where  ia  it  altuated  ?— Didthe  Romana  ever 
ii  T— The  Vandala  1— Who  orerran  it  in 


tlte  7th  century  1 — What  are  its  three  principal 
kingdom*  l—Whaf  ia  the  religion  of  the  iuha- 
hitantat^-'Whowere  Horuo  and  Hayradinl— 
What  waa  Honic'a  other  name  ? — In  what  aea 
did  they  plunder  f— What  king  claimed  Homc'a 
aaaiatanoe  againat  the  Spaniarda  I— What  en- 
aoed? 

Page  353. 

Whatkiafdom  did  he  gain  flrat  ^>«By  what 
meanal— what  kingdom  nextt— Who  aaaiated 
the  Idng  of  Tremecen  againat  Barbaroaaa  ?— 
With  what  aucoeaa !— What  waa  BarbaitMaa^a 
ftie?— Who  anooeeded  him  aa  king  of  Altera  f 
Under  what  great  power  did  he  place  hu  do- 
mlBionaf— What  command  did  Solyman  giye 
him  1- What  propoaal  did  thia  aeoond  Barbaroaaa 
make  at  the  sulian*a  eomtl— How  did  he  pro- 
poae  to  gain  TuniaT— Who  waa  king  of  Tnnia  ? 
— How  had  he  acquired  the  kingdom? — Who 
laid  clahn  to  the  crown  ? 

Page  954. 

Horn  waa  he  about  to  aupport  theae  datana  ? 
-^•How  did  Barbaroaaa  propoae  to  help  him  ? — 
What  became  of  Alraachid?— With  how  many 
Teaaaia  dt0  Barbaroaaa  aail  Itar  Tania  7— What 
caoata  did  he  ravage  ?— How  did  he  lake  Tunis  ? 
~^Ta  whom  did  Muley  Haaaan.apply  flir  aaaiat- 
ance? 

Page2S5. 

With  what  aucoeaa  ?— Who  took  eonunand  of 
the  expeditien  againat  Tnnia?— Where  did  he 
embaiiiT— What  diatlnguiahed  peraona  aecoro- 
panied  the  expeditkm  ?— What  knighta  ?^What 
|eft  was  the  rendeavoua?— MTho  waa  admiial 
tf  the  fleet?— Who,  under  the  emperor,  eom- 
limded  the  land  foreea  ? — ^How  numaroua  waa 
he  fleet  ?— How  did  Barbaroaaa  prepare  for  de- 
feaee?— What  fortreaa  did  he  man  with  0,000 
ToikaT— Who  eomnumdedlt? 

Page  360. 

Bow  waa  it  taken?— Whither  did  Sinan  re- 
treat  ?— Waa  Tuoia  then  capable  of  defence  ?— 
How  did  BaiiMroaaa  propoae  to  decide  the  Ihte 
of  the  war  ?— What  crad  propoaal  dM  he  make 
to  hia  foUowera?— What  waa  the  erent  of  the 
gaaanlbtitla? 


Pag»997. 

Whither  did  Barbaroaaa  fly  1— Whalhappeaed 
in  the  city  while  the  foroea  wero  gone  out  I* 
battle?— What  event  ataiaed  the  ^ory  of  lUi 
vioioryf 

Page3SB. 

How  many  Cbriadana  gained  their  liberty  by 
it?— What  were  the  terma  of  Muley  nBaam«a 
treaty  with  Charlea  ?— How  waa  thia  eqpeditioA 
regarded  in  Europe? — ^How  atoodtheeaoperor^ 
character  at  this  time  ?— Who  were  active  m 
apreading  hiajkme? 

BOOK  VL 

Whaf  wero  the  otaneoimlaiieea  af  MumJH^ 
niaaloBani  deadi? 

PhgaSflO. 

What  did  Franda  do  on  hearing  of  thia  T~ 
Could  Prancia  gain  any  aaaiatanoe  fttan  tha 
pope?--rFrora  Bnglaad?— Towhom  did  he  ap> 
ply  for  aid  ?— How  did  he  endeavour  togata  tba 
piuteatanta  at  Bmalkalde  ?— Whom  did  he  laviia 
to  Pailii  to  eflhei  a  union  of  partiea?— Waa  im 
probably  ainoere  in  hia  leaning  to  pratoatantiam  ? 
—How  did  he  afterward  attempt  to  pn«e  Ua 
attachment  to  tbe catholic  (hithi 

Page  960. 

Did  he  apologize  for  thia  to  the  pnleeCaota  at 
Bmalkalde  ?— Did  they  agroe  to  aasast  him 
againat  the  emperor?— Wliy  not?— Did  Bfe- 
lancthon  go  to  Parlo?— Againat  what  duke  ia 
Italy  did  Francis  intend  to  make  war!— Whon 
did  Charlea,  duke  of  Bavoy,  many  ?— Whick 
poaaeaaed  the  greateattalenta  T— Whoaa  iuiweai 
did  Beatrix  Ikvour  ? 

Page  961. 

Bnw  had  Charlea  of  Savoy  ofihnded  Frandat 
—What  demand  did  Francia  n«ake  of  him  ?— 
What  demand  next  ?— When  thia  waa  rBftiBed» 
wtiat  did  Francia  do  ? — ^Did  he  conquer  Savoy  T 
—What  city  revolted  agahiat  the  dnke  of  fianiy  T 
—What  were  the  namea  of  the  two  oartica  ia 
Genevs  ?— Which  of  theae  waa  in  mwmu  9€ 
liberty? 

Page  909. 

What  uae  did  they  make  of  the  paeaent  tnm^ 
blcaof  theduke?— Do  thev  atill  letaintbe  ioda- 
pendenoe  then  acquired  l-'-WhcMa  uraieoiian 
did  Charlea  of  Savoy  claim  ? — Could  Chailea 
aid  him?— What  waa  the  eflbet  of  8rana'» 
death? 

Page  968. 

Who  tookpoaeeasion  of  the  dutchy  of  BfHaitl 
—How  did  Charlea  deceive  Francia  with  reaped 
to  hia  proceedings  in  Milan !— How  did  Charles 
empiirf  the  leiaure  gained  by  negotiatinf  witH 
Francia? 

Page  904. 

What  dty  did  Chailea  enter  on  April  6lh?— 
What  omlnoua  inddent  lu^ipened  at  hia  enli>T 
—What  did  the  French  ambaaaadora  demand  of 
Chailea?— What  ana  war  did  they  reodve  T— Oa 
what  teima  did  Charlea  oftr  aingle  eemhat! 

Page  305. 

How  did  he  treat  the  amhaaaadora  wheo  they 
attempted  to  reply  ?— What  did  the  pope  deairoT 
—Waa  any  thing  deddve  done  at  thia  meeting  T 
—What  ia  the  malorian'a  odnion  of  CharlaaV 
conduct  In  thia  matter?— How  did  Chariea  be- 
have to  the  ambaaaadora  the  next  day  ?— Did  lia 
gats  aiill  more  time  by  negotiatioaf 

Page  960. 
Whatwonber  of  tmpeiteUats 
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ftoiitien  of  die  llilan«Mf->Did  tbe  fVaneh 
dare  to  nieet  ibeiiiT— Wat  tiw  emperor  with  Um 
army  !-->Wlii>  eommanded  onder  bim  T—Wbat 
eouDiry  did  Cbarlee  determine  to  invade?—* 
What  did  be  direct  the  hiatortan  'JotIub  to  do  7 
— Did  Cbarlea'a  mlniateraandgeneralaapprore 
of  bla  inTaaioD  of  Fraaeel—INd  be  regardtbcir 
adTice  ?~  Who  tuned  traitorlo  Fkancia  1 

Page  S07. 

^  Wbac  eovntry  did  he  leaTo  deAneeleea  t>- 
Who  remained  fUthAil,  and  eaved  Piedmont!^ 
Wbat  waa  Fraada'a  eyatem  of  defence  f — To 
what  marehal  waa  it  intniated  ?— When  did 
Montmorency  eneamp  ?— Where  did  the  Una  1 
-»What  towno  did  lie  think  it  neceaeaiy  to  OO' 
And  I— How  were  tbe  inhabitanta  of  the  rent  of 
the  flooairjr  diapoeed  of  1— How  waa  the  pro- 
perty diapoaed  oil 

Page  368. 

What  did  the  emperor  promlae  hia  troopa  on 
Uo  arriTal  in  Profvenee  7— In  wbat  iwrt  of 
ia  Prorenoe  T<>Ao  Charlea  adTaneed 
Fknnce,  what  was  the  ritnatlon  of  bla 
army  f-~  Wbat  towna  did  he  lnTreatT->Wlih 
wbat  aneoeee  ?- Where  ie  MareeiUee  T-Arlea  ?— 
Bow  did  the  French  ecrtdiera  regard  M ontmo- 
laniii'a  plan  of  defenee  I— Did  Montmorency  re- 
gard thiir  oemplainiai 

PageMB. 

Who  retnforeed  Montmorency  at  Avignon  I 
—Where  ia  ArignonT— How  long  did  Charlea 
remain  in  Prorenee  ?— With  what  loee  did  he 
retreat  T— What  officer  did  he  looef— Whither 
did  the  emperor  conduct  hia  army  T — ^Who  anc- 
eeeded  LeyVaT— For  what  country  did  he  em- 
bark 1 

Page  970. 

Waa  the  Ung  of  the  Romana  anceeaaflil  in 
hia  attack  on  the  oppoaite  fhntier  of  France  ? — 
How  did  the  emperor  bear  his  diagrace  T— What 
kMa  did  Francia  auffer  in  bie  fhmily  ?— To  what 
waa  the  danphin^a  death  imputed?— What  did 
Monteeneull  declare!— Did  the  emperor  pro- 
bably eanae  the  danpbln  to  be  poieoned  ?— If 
he  waa  poiaoned  wno  probably  cauaed  it?— 
What  did  Francia  do  in  the  parliament  of  Pa- 
rial 

Page  971. 

What  eountriee  did  he  lay  claim  to  by  thia 
lidlcnlona  ceremony  ?— Did  Francia  proceed  to 
occupy  theae  eountriee  ?— Wbat  place  did  the 
Flemingainveat?— Who  advanced  to  relieve  Te- 
rooenne  ?— What  etopped  them  ?— Where  ia  Te- 
ronennet— Who  brought  about  thla  auapeneion 
of  anna? — For  bow  long  a  epace  waa  the  eua- 
penaton  7— In  wbat  eonatriee  ?— Where  did  the 
war  etill  reign  ? — For  bow  long  did  they  oon- 
clnda  a  treaty  there  r 

Page  97S. 

Waa  tbe  emperor  able  to  bear  tbe  eaqieni 
of  longer  war  ?— With  whtHn  did  Francia  ft>nn 
an  allianee  ?— What  eountriee  did  Solyman  un- 
dertake to  invade  ?— What  did  Francia  7— Where 
te  Hungary?— Did  Solyman  ftdiU  hie  part  of 
the  ireatvT— Who  waa  hia  adnrinlT— What 
admiral  urced  Barbareaaa  lo  retire  ftnm  Na- 
pieaT— Did  Franela  perflirm  hia  part  of  the 
treaty]— What  indneed  Chariea  to  auspend 
heatiUtiea? 

Page  973. 

Did  they  tanmedlately  onoeeed  In  maUag  a 
definitive  treaty  ?— Who  nndenook  to  aettle  a 
peace?— Did  1m  auccced?- How  long  a  truce 
did  he  effect  I 


ftgaf74. 

Of  wlioaa  dominiona  did  Franela  gain  half 
In  thia  war 7— What  town  dU  the  dvka  retataif 
—Whither  waa  Chariea  driven  by  eenirary 
wlnda  7— What  uae  did  Fnndanaka  of  the  kn 
cident  7— What  inataneea  of  unttnal 
marked  the  meethig?- To  whoa  did 
betroth  hie  daoghter  7 

Page  97ft. 

By  whom  bad  bar  lint  hnnband  Ale»od« 
de  Medici  been  murdered  ?— -Who  had  aneoeed- 
ed  Alexander  aa  duke  of  Floienee  7— Did  the 
FlorenthMa  attempt  to  reeover  theta"  liberty  V- 
To  whom  did  Coemo  de  Medld  apply  Ibr  aq^ 
port  7— Did  be  obtain iti 

Page  97ft. 

Were  the  advoeatee  of  liberty  overoomaT^ 
To  whom  had  Flrancia  I.  cHen  hia  dan^bter 
Magdalen  in  marriage  7— Wtw  waa  oflbnded  al 
it?— How  did  Henry  endeavonr  to  nrsveM 
Janie8*a  gaining  Mary  of  Goiae  7— Did  he  ano- 
ceed? 

Page  977. 

To  whom  did  Charlea  V.  make  overturea  fbr 
peace  and  flunlly  alUanee  7— Whtt  had  beea 
Charlee'B  chief  object  hi  GemMnyl— What 
place  had  the  pope  fixed  Upon  Ibr  the  eoanellt 
—Did  the  proteetanta  agree  lo  attend  tbe  oona- 
cU  f— What  were  their  objeetkna  I— When  ia 
Mautna? 

Page  f78. 

Whither  did  the  pope  finally  tranalbr  the 
meeting  of  tbe  eoundl  7— What  happened  at  the 
time  of  meeting?— What  mode  of  refbrm  did 
the  pope  pn^Moe  7— Did  the  eeelealaatlea  nro- 
oeed  vigoronaly  with  It  7— Who  jrabUabed  their 
report  and  oonunented  on  it  ?— What  waa  tha 
holy  league  I— Did  it  alarm  the  proieetanta7 

Pngo  S79. 

Did  they  gain  any  eoneeeaiona  fVom  the  eoe- 
perar?- What  enemy  of  the  refbrmation  died 
April  94th?— Who  anooeeded  him? — What 
change  did  Henry  eflbct  7— What  waa  tbe  dlopo- 
aitknof  Chariea^  aoldien7 

Page  980. 

How  waa  it  maniftated  I— Who  qnetled  the 
mutiny  ?— Were  any  aoldiere  diebanded  7— Upon 
whom  had  the  emperor  depended flir  moneys— 
Where  did  be  aaeemble  the  eiyieaof  Gaatile  7~ 
What  did  be  demand  of  it  7— What  reply  did  bo 
receive  ftom  the  noblea  of  the  eorteo?— Waa 
Cbarlee  willing  to  agree  to  reaide  in  Spain  7— 
Waa  he  obUged  to  dlemiae  the  cortea  witbool 
gaining  auppliee  ?— Whatorden  or  claaaea  ware 
afterward  excluded  fhm  the  conee7— Wbn 
were  aubaeqneotly  the  memben  of  the  eorteat 

Page  981. 

What  waa  the  eflbct  of  thie  change  7— What 
incident  ia  related  to  illnatrate  the  power  and 
apirit  of  the  Spaniah  nobUity?— Who  wae  or^ 
dered  to  invade  France  in  1980  ?— Pyom  what 
aaaemUy  did  the  queen  obtain  a  anbatdy?— 
MHiat  citixena  reAiaed  to  pay  their  part  ? 


On  what  ground  ?— What  rroly  did  theqnaee 
make  to  their  argument  7— when  the  aneen 
waa  unable  to  aooth  them,  what  order  did  dM 
ieaue?- Wbat  waa  ita  eflfeet  ?— Did  the  other 
towna  Join  the  oooiMeracy  7 

Page  983. 

Tb  whom  dU  they  eend  a  deputation  7— Ta 
what  council  did  Chartee  refer  their  eaae?— 
What  deciaion  did  they  give  7— What  did  the 


QUESTIOm. 


oitinos  of  Obeot  dftan  ktmtaif  UiU  dMti|0nT  | 
fl-Prom  wlwa  did  they  seek  «ip|MNt1~Did 
ibsy  obtain  U  7— What  general  adviied  Prayeia 
aoiio  graollt  ]'Dld  lie  balny  tte  rabeto  loibe 
aapeforl 

PafeSM. 

Wliat  expedient  did  the  emperor  adopt  toaop- 
jiraaa  the  rebellion  V-Wbat  were  thetwoaaual 
nnftm  to  the  Netheriandaf-^Wbat  objecttona 
ware  there  to  eachT^Wbat  third  rooia  did  he 
leaolve  to  take  T— Did  hia  ooancil  ajp^rove  oTbla 
deaiaal^lMd  beperelatla  hie  deeignT— How 
dU  Fraaeia  ragard  the  itropoeal  to  pa«  through 
Fkanoal 

Page  980. 

What  number  of  atteadante  did  he  take?— 
What  two  oeblea  reoeiyed  him  at  Bayonnef— 
Bow  wai  he  treated  in  the  French  towne?— 
Where  did  Fnncie  meet  himf-'How  did  they 
enter  Paria  ?— How  long  waa  Gharlee  In  Paria  ? 
<^How  fbr  did  the  king  aooompany  him  towarda 
Flanders  I— On  arriving  there  did  he  perform 
hie  promlae  to  giTe  up  Milan  1— How  did  be 
evade  theperlbnttanceofltT 

PagaMft. 

How  did  the  dtiaena  of  Qbent  behaTo  on 
Charlea*!  approach  ?--0n  what  day  did  he  enter 
the  dty !— 'How  were  tl«e  cltliena  minished  Ibr 
fhefr  rebaillon?— What  equivalent  md  Chariea  of* 
ItT  for  Milan  T— Waa  he  at  laat  driven  to  the  de- 
nial o(  hia  promlae  eaoeeming  Milan  ?— How 
doea  the  hiatorian  regard  thia  tranaactlont 


leoaia  did  ttwy  miblft*9— Hofriianfhey  d» 
poaed  towarda  the  proieaianial— For  wb 
the  Jeaulia  raepoiMiiUe^--WhBt  have  ihey  i 
for  edueaticB!— For  Utotatne  and  adaaoel 


To  what  did  it  expoaa  Frauda?-^INd  It  ren* 
4Br  a  war  probiMel^Wbat  rellgiooa  order 
wae  eatabllahed  thle  year  I— Who  waa  ite  foun- 
der ^-Wbat  wna  hia  character  I— What  did 
Loytria  pretend  Waa  the  origin  of  iti  conetitn- 
tion  and  laws  f— Did  the  pope  at  flrat  fovoar 
Loyola>  dealgu  of  founding  an  oidagr  I— How 
did  Lqyola  overoome  hia  ecruplee  t 

Page  988. 

Who  waa  appointed  the  flrat  generd  of  the 
order  1— In  half  a  century  how  eztenaive  were 
their  eatabliahmenta  ?— what  two  aenerela  per- 
Ibdtod  the  oonatltution  and  lawa  ofthe  Jeautte  1 
What  is  the  primary  ob|eet  of  other  mooaatie 
pvdenl— What  la  tlie  otajeetof  the  JeaniiaT— 
Prom  wiMt  are  they  eiemptedY^What  are 
Ihey  reqolrad  u>  do?— What  la  the  form  ofgo- 
lenment  among  the  Jeoulta  I 

Pige98Q. 

Deaeribe  the  powero  of  the  general?— How 
pAen  were  the  membeia  requiTed  to  manifoat 
their  oonseieneee?— What  la  meant  by  thia 
term?— How  long  dkl  the  novitiate  laat?— 
What  waa  entered  in  the  regioter } 

PagaSM, 

Wbat  amount  of  influence  did  they  aequire 
over  the  education  of  youtU?— Of  whan  were 
Ihey  the  confoaaora?— Of  whom  the  opiritual 
guidaa  ?— Of  what  did  tbey  thua  aequire  the  di- 
rection?—In  what  did  tbif  take  part?— Wliat 
peeoUar  aonree  of  wealth  had  they}— rWHh 
what  eountileadld  they  trade  f—Wl)ew  did  they 
abMia  a  tetUe  province  ? 

Page  991. 

Waa  the  Influence  of  the  Jeauita  alwaya  es- 
ected  for  good  purpoaoa  ?— How  did  they  ao- 
quilv  InioaDoa  over  perwna  of  rank?— What 


Page  909. 

Where  wen  the  Jeauita  

colonlaia  ?— Where  la  Paraguay  ?— In  vrhat  ( 
dlllon  did  they  flnd  the  naUvea?— What  dU 
tbey  teach  them?— How  did  they  govern  thamf 
—What  kind  ef  pmiiahmein  did  thay  moV^ 
At  what  did  the  Jeaoiia  aim  In  Pa^uaj  t 

P^ge99l 

For  thia  purpoae  what  maaMdUthcyMof 
—Did  tbey  teach  the  Indiana  the  Buiepeaa 
modeof  vrarfore  ?— How  did  Chariee  V.  ragaaA 
the  Jeanlla?— Did  the  Jeauita  publiab  the  rules 
of  their  order?— How  were 
out? 

Page  904. 

For  what  virtue  doeatha 
Jeauita  eredtt  ?— la  the  di«t  at  W( 
the  eUef  diapoianial— W 

dmiMrMiiaal 


Page  98ft. 


Waa  it  aHiraved  by 
controveray  terminated  at  tMa  dht? 

Page90«. 

Waa  tim  reault  of  iha  diet  agraaaUa  to 
pope  ?— Waa  it  to  the  proteataau  ?— Wbat 
the  oauee  ^t  Cbailee^e  moderation  ?— What 
hai^iened  in  Hunnry?— Who 
to  the  Turka?— What  treaty  cziaied  betw 
John  and  Feidinand  ?— What  event 
the  breaking  of  thia  treaty  ? 

Page  907. 

WbohadtlM  direction  of  aflhtra  onibei 

of  Steidien  ?— What  waa  Martinuiii% 

ter?^Did  Ferdinand  declare  war  agaiaat 
phen?— Who  aopponed  Slephen'a  caaaeT 
What  city  did  the  German  forcea  of  FerdiBanA 
beaiege  ?— Who  reUeved  the  dty  and  eeninaiaA 
thaGeimana? 

Page  906. 

How  did  Solyman  behave  after  the  battle  ?-« 
What  country  did  be  thua  acquire  T— Who  acaC 
Solyman  a  freab  oifer  of  dapaiidenoe  and  tilbuia 
for  the  oruvm  of  Hungary  ?— What  araa  hia  aa- 
awer  ?— How  dM  Chariea  gatai  auppliea  of  aaeo 
and  money  fkum  the  pniceatanui— For  wbal 
country  did  he  eet  out  after  ihe  diet  ?— Agdnal 
what  country  had  the  emperor  eonoerted  a  greet 
enterpriae  ?— On  what  country  waa  Algiata  da* 
pendant  ?— Who  ^nremed  U I 

Pag*900. 


Agataiat  whom  did  he 
What  preparationa  did  Chariea  make  for  i»> 
vading  ALpera?— Whydld  he  not  aitadc  tlia 
aultan  In  Hungary  ?— Why  waa  ha  rrittctaatia 
draw  hia  forcea  fhwi  Italy  and  the  Low  Coun* 
tilea?— Wbat  did  Andrew  Doria  adviaal 

PagetOOi 

What  happened  on  hia  flrat  ambaiUi«?^ 
Did  thiaatorm  deterUmftanblapwrpeaa?— 
Whtt  waa  the  amount  of  Ua  forae?— Whaa 
did  ha  land  in  Aftiea?^Wtai 
force  ? — ^Did  he  aurrciKler  when 
What  annoyed  the  ttougm  of 
night  of  their  landing?— Did  tbey 
repallliig  their  aaaaUaata  in  tha 

Page  SOI. 
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Wtth  whom  WM  FHrncto  imiimlning  iMtm 
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—Who  was  bis  heir  ?— What  was  GianneUno^ 
character  ?— Was  be  a  fovonrite  with  Andrew? 
—Who  formed  a  bold  ceneplnoy  against  the 
government  of  Genoa?— What  vras  Fieseo^s 
character  ?— What  foreign  prinee  did  he  endea- 
vour to  engage? 

Page  393. 

Who  was  Fiesco^  adviser  ?— Was  he  fovow- 
able  to  engaging  tbe  French  in  the  plot  ?— What 
was  Verrina's  plan?— Did  Fiasco  adopt  it?— • 
How  did  he  conceal  his  designs  and  real  cha- 
racter ?— With  what  foreign  enemies  of  Charles 
did  he  correqmnd?- What  naval  foree  did  he 
acquire? 

Page  353. 

What  night  did  tbey  appoint  for  executing 
thdr  design  ?— How  did  Flesco  pass  the  day  ?— 
Deecribe  the  preparations  at  Fletco's  psiace. — 
What  waa  the  subeianoa  of  Fiesoo's  speech  to 
the  aasembled  people  ? 


Page  354. 

What  was  itseflbct  ?— How  did  Fiesools  wifo 
behave  ^—Deecribe  the  capture  of  the  gaUeys.  — 
What  was  the  fate  of  Giannetino  ? 

Page  355. 
Bow  did  Andrew  eseape?— What  did  the 


QUEsnoiia 


•MMlon  dot->Wbat  haniMwd  toFI 
did  tlM  MDato  find  out  Ua  dMtli  1— What  adTUi- 
taf*  did  ihev  tMju  or  It  T—Wliat  wm  ta  ellhet 
«  UMidotl 

PlfeS66. 

WiMt  hipfWiid  Mxt  dqr1--VlorwlMC  pw- 
pOM  did  ths  MiMit  Mod  m  inbMMdor  to 
^utotf«-B0W  did  CiMriM  NMlv*  tlM  iMtltt- 
fBaM?— What  dkl  toMMpoatt 

BOOK  IX. 

Alfa  357. 

VITaa  FnaeU'a  Jaalooay  awakanadby  CSiailaali 
meoaaa  afaloac  tba  inrotaataou  ?— Waa  U^ 
ftellng  cooflnad  to  him  t— What  did  he  inatiuct 
lUa  amlaaarifla  to  do  ?— Whom  did  he  offor  to- 
aaaial  f— What  fiwelim  enemiea  did  he  atlr  up 
anlnat  Charleal^How  did  he  try  to  gain  the 
Unf  of  Denmark  1— Did  he  hope  to  eii(af0  the 
BngUah  in  the  leafve  againat  Charlea  1 

Page  108. 

What  prepantkxia  did  Franda  make  at 
home  ?— Waa  Chariea  aware  of  the  intxifiiaa  of 
Franela  agalnat  him  ?— Whom  had  Francia  pro- 
tected or  the  Genoeae  eonqiiratora  T— What 
the  membera  of  the  leacae  agalnat 
to  max  their  eflbrtaT— What  dM  the 
Oanocaa  eibct  Ibr  Charlaal— What  tetanaia 
«feoc  Ibr  Chailaa  happened  eo  the  laat  d^r  of 
lUichf 

Plige  380. 

In  what  year  of  hia  age  and  of  hia  reign  did 
Frwieia  die?— How  long  had  hia  rivalahip  with 
Charlea  aubalaied  F— W  aa  Francia  overrated  by 
hia  oontemporarieaf— Why  t— What  waa  hia 
ahanetaraaamani 

Pi«a380. 

Wharhia  Ma  eharaeter  barn  ww rated  avav 
ilnee  Ua  death  T— What  appallaiion  haa  ha  la- 
ccivad  ftwn  hiaioflana  T— ^na  he  aaperkr  to 
Chariea  in  abUitiea  ?— Waa  Charlea  now  In  a 
MndUon  to  attack  tba  ateotar  of  Saxony}^ 
Who  aucceeded  Francia  L  ?— Bad  Charlea  much 
io  Aar  fttxn  him  t— From  whence  did  he  com- 
■Mnee  hia maiehl-— With  how  many  traopal 
'-What  aoft  of  tioapal 

FhgeSSl. 

Waa  the  daelor^  army  auarior  In  nunban  f 
*-By  what  erior  did  he  weakan  It?— On  whieh 
ftnntiar  did  Charlea  enter  Saxony  ?— What 
town  did  te  attwdi?— Wheaa  ia  Aliorn-*What 
Milng  charaMariiad  all  the  eleetor'a  manre- 
nanta?~ Where  did  ha  laaTe  •  detachment  to 
oppoae  the  imperialiata  ?— MThen  la  Mnhlbeig ! 
—Did  the  elector  encamp  witb  hia  main  body 
near  thia  place  ?— Where  did  Chariea  arrive 
S3d  of  AprlT?— What  did  he  reaolTe  to  Ao?— 
Who  oppoaed  hiareaolutkNi?— BflbetnaUyl- 
Bow  waa  the  attack  begnn  f 

Paga38l.      , 

Haw  oppooad?— IMate  the  expMt  of  the  ten 
Bpaniah  aoldlera?— How  did  the  emperor  and 
the  cavalry  eroaa  the  Bbo?— What  waa  the 
conduct  of  the  elector  while  ihaaa  thlnga  wan 
tnnaplringT— Bow  did  ha bahiva  whaan batp 
tie  baeama  Inavitable? 

Pnga383. 

How  did  tba  rmvn  of  anndiiBa  aflbel  the 
two  armlaBT— What  waa  the  reaolt  of  the  ba^ 
tie?— How  waa  the  elector  c^icnred ?— Haw 
waa  he  treated  by  Chariee?— By  Ferdinand?— 
How  did  be  oondnct  in  theae  ciicnniatanoeaT^ 
Bow  many  men  did  the  imperiallita  loae?— 
The  Saxona?— Whoaaonpad  of  the 
TDwaida  what  elty  did  Chariea  march} 


What  lady  deAnded  It?— Who  aflbnd  ta  lhF> 

niah  anppUea  Ibr  theai^ga  1— What  pv  a  alipt» 

the  progwa  of  the  aiege  ?— Whati 

Chariea  employ  to  obtain  paaaaairion  of  1 

bnrgf— What  eonit  triad  the 

preaidad  In  the  coort?— What  waa  tha  on- 

tancaT  ■  Haw  did  the  elector  reeetva  Hi 

F|ge3l8. 

Whotetareadad  Rirtha  claetai^  lUbt— What 
did  Sybilla  wiah  htan  to  da?— Whtt  tetna  dU 
ha  make  with  Chailaa  1 

Page  308. 

What  did  Chariea  on  hia  part  agree  to  do  T— 
What  eonditloo  did  tba  alaetor  Inflexibly  rHhas 
to  agree  to?— How  waa  Manriee  paidtehia 
aid  In  conouaring  tha  elactar  ?— Who 
left  to  maiutaln  the  proceatant 
ha  datmnlned  to  n 
himnottorealatT 

Page  307. 

Who  acted  aa 

i,va  and  Chariea  f— What 

on  tha  landgrave  T-4>id  the  emaaror 
promlae  any  thtaig  on  Ua  part  I— Did  tl»  land- 
grave ratuy  theae  aitldee?— What  did  Chariaa 
or  hia  minlaien  promiae  the 
denburg  and  Blanriea?— What  bond  did 
pilnaea  give  tha  landgrave  1— How  dM  Charioa 
try  to  ehaattlM  landgrave  on  hia  arrival  at  Ballaf 

Fage36& 

Deaorlbe  tha  aeane  of  hia  aahmlaainn  ta  tha 
emperor?— By  whom  waa  tha  landgrave  w- 
cetved  and  autertainad  after  hia  anbmiaaioa?— 
What  Inlbrmation  did  the  duke  give  the 
and  Manriaa  after  ai^par? 

Page  388. 

How  waa  tUa  rtcaiwd  by 
landgrave?— Ooold  ther 
Ghanaa  flpOBB  Ma  cniri  and 

Page  370. 

Did  Manriee  and  tha  aleetarflBiDT( 
lai  ^rave.  and  thna  break  their  word  of  hoaonr 
aoti  (heir  imhmI  ?— How  waa  the  landgrave  tiaat- 
ed  after  tMaf— How  did  Charlea  treat  tha 
eoantrtoa  bron^t  Into  Ma  power  by  the 
render  of  the  landgrave?— What  dM  he 


of 
oftaxea 


dM  be  aitort  fton  th 
•Where  laBohenda? 


Page  371. 

How  did  Ferdinand  treat  tha  Bnlnmiana] 
Had  Uwy  been  a  ftee  people?— Had 
attempted  to  overthrow  th^ 


What  violent  meaaarea  dM  they  take  ?— WhoA 
did  thov  ehooae  Ibr  thair  general  ?— DM  they  ai;. 
terward  proceed  with  vigoar  ia  thttr  rebel- 
Uon?— What  waa  tha  aibot  of  tha  battle  at 
MnUborg  and  the  anbmiaalon  of  the  elector  and 
landgrave?— How  dM  FetdMand  reoeiva  their 
aabmiaalQn  ?— How  dM  he  treat  the  " 
Pragnal— When  M  Piagna? 

Page  ITS. 

What  waa  tha  whoU  aflhat  oftUa 
IttBahamU?— Whara  dM  the 
diet  ?— How  dM  he  awa  the  dietT-1 
the  emperor  call  the  attentton  of  tha 
What  had  happened  to  tha  council  af  Tkwtf— 
WhohadbeoooMaa  eneny  of  Chaiiea? 

Page  373. 

On  what  praCaxt  dM  tha  pone  iwiiiwi 
coondl  ftom^aot  ?— WUllMrl-DM  tha 


QUESTIONS. 


€Sff 


taM  dl  go  to  IMofiMf— How  may 
iHdttearapworiQeond  Ib  bringtaf  ito 
tolas  Iwek  to  TraotT— What  was  ite 

»l— WHO 


1 


10 


FiaffBS74* 

HowdM  diay  aiaoita  tMr  daaifii  >— Did  any 
oTtha  peopla  rnmt  UT^Wlio  look  poaaBaaion 
of  Pbeentia  1— How  wta  Panna  aavad  T— How 
was  tlM  popa  aflbetad  wMi  Ilia  grandaon'O  death  ? 
^WlNt  Sd  ba  dcoMDd  of  Charlea  f— Did  ba 
oMsinlif—Whoadld  be  seek  to  drmw  taiio  aUI- 
wlib  Umf— Wbat  amwafsdid  tbey  gtraf 


FROSTS. 

Wby  would  aoi  Heoiy  Join  in  a  war  agoiiMt 
Cborlasf— Tor  wb«  did  itaa  dtatoTAogabwi 
patitloii  tho  pope  T— IHd  Cbulaa  procore  from 
lbs  diet  the  prandaa  of  aobmlaaioQ  to  the  oovii- 
aill^DId  baamptofttatoasaawiuiMtttelbe 
I  ooucil  to  TN 


FOfo  178. 

To  wbaa  did  tbe  pops  ictetbs  laqnasc  to  ra- 
tvni  the  eoonell  to lYeMf—Wbot  answer dM 
tbey  fhreT— Wboni  did  Cbariaa  aend  to  Bo- 
IsjpisT— What  did  they  declare  ?—Mnial  did 

dlTlnaatoprapafaT 


POfa  877. 

VHw  wore  tbeae  dinnea?— What  was  ths 
oTthls  syatam  of 
with  respect  to 
to  the  preiestantsT— What  waa  this  ayatem  of 
doetrlnea  called  f— Why  ^-What  did  the  areh- 
htabop  of  lims  do  at  tba  rendtaif  of  it  1— Waa 
be  ovpooed  ^— Wao  thli  dodaratlan  taken  Ibr 
a  ntiocation  of  ibo  Interim  ^Wbo  Intoreeded 
the  diet  ftr  tlw  landgrave  ofHaaae!>-8oo- 


f 


FOgeSTB. 


the  Interim  recalTed  when  it  waa  pubUahed  Y— 
How  waa  it  raoatvadatBomeT-— Howdidtho 
popo  regard  it  I 

Biigo379. 

What  did  ha  fbreiel  ?— What  orincaa  eon- 
ft»nned  to  the  Interim  ?— What  pnocoi  refbsed 
eonfimnityj  -Who  waa  moat  Ann  7— What  did 
ba  aay  T—What  did  ha  aoflbr  in  cooaaqooooe  T 
-What  did  tbe  landgnra  oflbr  I—What  did  be 
gatnbyitT 

Page  380. 

Where  was  the  Interim  moat  violeatly  «ppoa- 
odT—What  citiearamoDstFatedt—DidCharlaa 
dslennine  to  oppreea  tbeae  dtiaa  ?— Bow  did  he 
proceed  at  Augabug?— At  Ulm?— Where  la 
Ulm  7— What  waa  the  eflbet  of  tUa  example  f— 
Did  the  German  people  really  alter  their  rell- 
giooa  belief  In  conseqoence  of  thia  rtgoor  1 

Foge  881. 

Whither  did  Charlea  depart  1— Whom  did  he 
take  with  him  1— Waa  the  oobbcU  at  Bologna 
diamiaaed?— What  did  Chailea  order  the  coun- 
cil at  Trent  to  do  7— What  was  Cbarlea'a  object 
in  going  to  the  Netherlands  7— To  wbom  did 
Phiqp  leoYO  the  gofanuMDt  of  Spain  f 

ftgelSl 

For  what  coantry  did  he  omfcoikf— Who 
oommaadad  ttao  aqnadnn  tai  wWch  ba  aalled  1~ 
Wharo  did  ba  land  7—Wtalcb  way  did  batreval7 
—■How  was  be  noalvod!— What  chaiaaiar  dM 
he  exhibit 7— What  diaeaae  did  Cbariaa  au(lbr7 
^-What  dtlea  did  ho  flnoe  into  obedience  to  tbe 
f — WlHl  cMes  rBmJaad  nftaeiary  r 


BOOK  X 

How  did  the  emperor  oxaaperata  tba  popel— * 
Wbom  did  the  pope  endeaToor  to  drew  into  al« 
Itanoe  with  trim  ^{alnat  Cbariaa  T 

Fage883L 

Did  be  aocoeed7— What  graot  did  ha  recallY 
—DM  OctOTlo  aubmit  to  thia  7— To  whom  did 
he  make  oirertnrea  7— How  waa  Ihia  conduce 
regaisled  by  tbe  pope  7— How  was  Octtvlo  aaved 
from  bia  reaentment  f--How  kwg  waa  hia  poik- 
tifleate?— Hialiib? 

Fagol84. 

Who  aoceeeded  bim7— With  what  nameT— 
TO  whom  did  he  ghre  PannaT— What  Indeoo- 
rona  proceeding  waa  ha  gnilty  ofl— How 
biacondnct  regarded!— What 
conduct! 

TbgaSSS. 

WaahawiniBg  to  coll  a  eomidl  f— Woe  ho 
oUigad  to  caU  It!— Wberedid  be  ordar  k  to  aa- 
aemble!— Where  did  the  emperar  ««emble  a 
new  diet!— Did  ba  atiead  in  paraea!— Wldi 
what  priaoe  f— How  did  be  ufoiawo  the  aieet 
lag!— What  was  tba  Irat  point  aabadttod  i» 
them!— Who  agreed  to  k  f— How  had  Bfoartoa 
raised  hlmaelf  to  the  electoral  dignity ! 

Page  log. 

Waa  ba  friendly  to  the  eanoraila  despotle  do- 
algna  agaioat  Oermany  7— What  did  be  deter' 
mine  7- What  rendered  It  dUBeolt  Ibr  him  to 

aoiretbe  cooAdenee  oftbeproteataBtaf— How 
I  the  emperor  tagared  btan ! 


hIageDorrt 


Pago  887. 

Had  Chariea  peralated  in  refrialng  to  releoso 
tbe  laadgmTe  V-How  had  Maurice  endoayoured 
to  procnre  obedience  to  tbe  Interim  from  oome 
of  hla  proteatant  aubjecta  7— How  did  the  clergy 
aid  him  7— What  groat  dirine  aaalsted  hbn!— 
What  aoetiaatlaaa  were  brongbt  against  If  e- 
Isaeihoa!— What  doilarMloB  did  Haoriee  la- 


? 

P0go888, 

What  dty  dM  be  luderiake  to  redoee  toObo- 
dieace  of  tbe  Inteiim !— What  was  Om  eflbet  of 
this  step  oa  the  protestanta!— How  dM  be  try 
to  do  away  tbe  InHirBealoa  of  hla  treachery  7— 
DMbsasucaalblarealdealgns  from  Cbnnosr 

Page  380. 

To  whom  waa  tbe  eoromond  of  the  Ibroe  aeat 
againat  Magdebnrg  given  7— By  wbooe  reoom* 
mendation  7— What  day  was  appobiced  Ibr  the 
meeting  of  the  coaneil  of  Trent  ?— What  were 
tbe  pnmahma  of  tbe  receaa  7— How  dM  the  land- 
gnTe  aeekto  jMocure  hla  liberty  f— Who  ap* 
plied  to  tho  emperor  in  hlabebain 

ftgoSOO. 

What  dM  Cbariaa  do  when  he  coold  not  get 
lok  tho  bond  of  Maurice  and  the  doolor  of 
Brandenburg!— What  dM  tba  tandgrare  tbca 
do!— What  prajeot  dM  Charieo now  ontertainT 
—Whom  did  he  call  oat  ofBpoin!— What  ob- 
stacle to  hla  project  exlated!— How  dM  ho  tiy 

tOOVaKOBMlt! 


Pogo  301. 

Who  aaalsted  fn  renewing  Ua  mpUcatlon 
flrat  refhaed  7— Did  be  aoeoeed  9— What 
dM  he  wlOb  tiw  diet  todo!— DM  be  take  Philip 
to  the  diet!— Ware  tbe  princes  of  the  diet  wU* 
]hig.m  aMkoPhUip  kbig  of  the  Bomans  la  aoe- 
oaaalOB  lO'V8idliinnd7 

Page  308. 
HdwdMFhiUptn8ttbo<3oiiMM!— UOfwdU 


QUESTIOm. 


Ftfdlnud  treat  O*  Gtfttittf—Ww  Charies 
compelled  to  give  ap  his  ■cbeme?— To  wliom 
bad  Jallue  m.  given  Panna  J— Wbo  was  em- 
powered by  Charles  to  take  Panna  ftom  Octa- 
Tlo! 

Page  393. 

to  whomdtd  OctaTio  apiriy  for  aid  T~Dld  he 
gain  it!  —To  whom  did  he  next  apply  1— How 
was  Henry  11.  enabled  to  attend  to  this  applica- 
tion I— What  treaty  did  he  make  with  Octarlo? 
—What  did  the  pope  do  on  Isaniing  this?— 
Did  OctaTio  eomply  7— What  did  the  pope  then 
do  F— Whom  did  thspope  eaU  to  his  aM  1— What 
dkl  Charles  order?— What  abonrd  state  of  things 
resulted  ftom  this?— What  memorable  event 
resulted  ftom  the  war  of  Parma?— What  was 
its  ellbct  on  the  assembling  at  the  coancil  oT 
Trent? 

Page  394. 

How  many  prelates  assemUed  in  8spCsm* 
ber?— What  ambassador  appeared  and  remon- 
stialed  against  their  proeeedings  ?->Did  this  i»> 
inra  the  credit  of  ihs  ooondl  ?— For  what  did 
tbo  smperor  strain  his  auhority  ?— Bow  did  he 
anilelpata  the  decrees  of  the  council  ?— How  did 
ho  prooeed  at  Augsburg  ?— In  the  circle  ol  8aa- 
bla? 

Pago  395. 

Whsre  did  Charles  Ax  his  residenee  ?— Wbo 
bad  collected  forces  to  act  against  Magdeburg! 
— Wher«  is  Magdeburg  ?— What  was  the  result 
of  an  attack  of  the  Magdeburgers  on  George] 
—Was  the  town  strongly  foitifled  ?— Did  George 
dare  besiege  it?— Who  joined  George  and  took 
the  supreme  command  ?— Did  he  besiege  the 
town  ?— Who  was  taken  prisoner  by  the  Mag- 
deburgers?—Were  the  besieging  aoldian  mu- 
tinous? 

Page  390. 

Did  Manrioe  pnMract  the  slage?— What  wen 
the  tonus  of  capitulation  ?— What  scbemedid 
Maurice  communicate  to  count  Blansfeldt  and 
count  Heideck  ?— What  assurance  did  he  g^ve 
Mansfoldt  the  commander  of  Btaadeburg?— To 
what  ofllee  was  Maurice  elected  by  those  who 
bad  just  surrendered  to  him? 

Page  307. 

How  did  be  dlsposeof  his  troops  so  as  to  have 
them  ready  for  service?— How  did  he  contrive 
to  engage  the  emperor's  attontion  and  prevent 
bis  Observing  the  schemes  he  was  maturing  ? 

Page  808. 

Who  were  the  guardians  of  the  young  king 
oTHungary  ?— Did  they  agree  ?— Which  courted 
the  Turks? 

Page  399. 

Whom  did  Maninuui  court?— What  point 
did  he  gain  ftom  Ferdinand  ?— Who  had  com- 
mand of  the  troops  ?— Who  taivaded  Transylv»- 
nial— Was  ibe  queen  discouraged  by  this  dan- 
ger?—What  did  Martinuxal  prevail  on  her  to 
do?— What  did  she  give  up  to  Ferdinand  I— 
Whither  did  she  go  ?— How  was  Maittmial  re- 
warded? 

Page  400. 

Was  he  really  beloved  and  trusted  by  Feritt- 
Dand?— Whom  did  Ferdinandcommaadto  wateh 
him!— What  war  did  Martinussi  conduct?— 
fticoeeeftiUy?— About  what  did  he  and  his  ge- 
nerals dlflbr  in  opinion  ?— What  miarepreaep- 
tstions  were  made  aninst  him?- What  was 
the  coneequenre?— Wbo  murdered  him?— By 
wboee  ttutbority? 


Page  401* 
Wtet  was  bis  only  crime !— Did  Ferttdattd 
gain  or  lose  by  his  murder?— What  taelgn  aid 
did  Maurice  call  in  to  assist  him  against  Chariest 
—Who  concluded  the  treety  betwesa  Hcniy  H- 
andBiauriee^  party  ?— Was  tbs  defence  of  re- 
ligion mentioned  in  the  treaty  ?— Why  not  >— 
What  were  the  motives  SMlgned  for  the  aili- 
anoe?— What  were  the  tenns  of  the  treaty? 

FBge40S. 

Was  k  generally  known  at  tbettaM?— Tv 
whom  WIS  It  eooHBunicatedl— lb  what  other 
prince  did  Maurice  ^iplyf- 
What  embassy  did  be  and  the  eleder  of  ] 
denburg  send  to  Cbsrtes?— Did  the  other  Ger- 
man prtneea  Join  la  the  leqwstT— Did  FerO- 
nandl— What  answer  was  given  by  Ckarieat 


Page  403. 

How  did  Manrloe  atiU  amuae  snddeerivetbs 
emperor  ?— How  dU  he  sstlsiy  Cbsrleseeneera^ 
ing  the  troops  of  George  of  MecUenburg?— 
Whom  had  Maurice  despatched  m  Paris?— 
What  other  prapaniMNia  had  be  bmAb  I— Wllb- 
out  exciting  the  euiperoi*s  sosptekml 

Page  404. 

Did  Granville  suspect  Maurice  f— Did  tha 
duke  of  Alva  ?— What  did  Granvttle  teU  bim  ?— 
Had  he  bribed  any  of  Maurice^  minisCersI — 
How  did  Maurice  turn  this  foot  to  his  own  ad> 
vantage  T— What  was  the  last  nieee  of  enit 
which  Bfaurioe  exhibited  before  ffacJaring  war? 
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What  were  Manrica'a  three  i  uasuns  for  mab* 
ing  vrari— Whom  did  be  roose  by  the  first?— 
By  the  second?— By  the  third?— What  otbsr 
princes  published  manifestoes  ?— What  Utla 
did  Henry  n.  take  ?— Which  vray  did  Manriea 
march !— How  was  he  received  ?— How  was  the 
emperor  aflbeied  by  the  news  of  Maurioa^  de- 
feetlon^How  bad  be  vreakcned  bis  feroesl 


Page  400. 

In  what  condition  were  his  flnaneee  ?— Whoa 
did  he  employ  to  negotiato?— Where  did  Man- 
rice  and  Ferdinand  meet  ?— What  did  Henry  H. 
do  towards  fVilflUing  his  part  of  the  treaty?— 
Did  the  conference  at  Unta  produce  an  aceoo- 
modation  ?— Did  it  produce  a  truce  T—Wbere 
was  a  new  conference  appointed  ? — How  many 
daya  remained  before  the  truce  should  begin? 

Page  407. 

Towards  what  city  did  Manriee  maidi?— 
What  two  places  did  he  take  in  the  Tyrol  ? — 
What  castle  did  he  surprise  ?— How?— What 
rettrded  his  march  and  saved  the  emperor  Aum 
bdng  taken  ?— Where  is  Inspniek? 
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In  what  style  did  the  emperor  travel  Ihan  In- 
spruck?— Whither  did  he  retrest?— Whsre  ta 
CSuinthia  ?— When  did  Maurice  enter  Inqmckf 
—What  became  of  the  emperor's  baggage  ?-~ 
Of  Ftordinand^  ?— What  became  of  the  eteoiar  I 
-What  happened  to  the  council  of  Trent? 
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Did  this  council  efllbct  a  reeoneiliarion  of  (ba 
protestanto  and  catboUee?— Did  tt  widen  the 
breach  between  them  ?— Who  wrotothe  hiMory 
of  the  coQueil  of  Trent?— Doealt  appear  by  tba 
account  of  these  three  hlstoilana,  that  the  coun- 
cil were  actuated  by  piety  and  integrity^— To 
what  place  had  Henry  D.  advanced? 

Page  410. 
What  dM  the  Strasbuiten  doY— Wm  P< 
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KNdy  ftr  a  iliit  Y-^DM  htabiiidHi  SbwlNDf  T 
— WbatdU  hepeeuiid  wu  hia  moilTvl— How 
did  AllMft  «r  BondBObvif  proeotd? 

Paf«411. 

IVbat  MclMiMtica  did  he  pl«Ddcrl— Did  be 
olwy  Ifaiirice^i  order*  f— Wluu  ww  his  ol^eet 
to  toe  warf^-What  praclamatioD  did  Maurice 

foblieh?— Where  ie  paanu?— Who  met  at 
'aaaaa  May  Mth  t— What  three  thinga  did 
Maiuioe  require  T— Did  Fttdinaad  and  the  im- 
perial amtenMlota  accede  to  theae }— What  did 
the  medtaion  dealiv  of  Charlee  T 


Fifeili. 

Was  Charlea  dealiWMor  peaeet— What  dr- 
iiieee  made  peace  deairaUe  ftir  him  1 


Pate  413. 

What  raaaooa  had  Ferdinand  flir  deriiing 
peace!— What  waa  the  eondltlon of  hia Hon- 

C'  in  dominione}— What  had  Maurice  oArad 
T— What  waa  the  eflhct  of  thia  prapeeal  !— 
What  waa  the  emperoi'B  anewer  to  the  propo- 
aala  Ibr  peace  ?— What  dM  Maurice  then  do  !— 
What  city  did  be  beaiese! 

FUfe41d. 

How  dU  thla  atep  affect  the  eniperor?— Did 
Ferdinend  avail  Umaeirorthla  ?— What  raqueat 
did  he  then  makeof  Maurice  f-Why  waa  peace  de- 
airaiile  ftr  MaariceT— What  were  the  termaoftbe 
Ueaiy  or  Paaan  ?— What  did  thia  treaty  deetroy  T 
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Who  waa  the  author  of  iU  benenia?— What 
euriottacircumeunoea  were  a  French  king  and 
a  Catholic  biahop  placed  in  by  thia  reToiuiloa? 
—Were  Henry'a  iniereata  conaulted  in  the 
treaty  1 
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Did  he  diacorer  any  indifoation  at  tbial 
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What  country  did  Maurice  march  into  after 
the  treaty  orPaaoau  wm  etgnedl—Dld  he  ae- 
compUah  much  there  1—Wliat  new  noMbrtuae 
happened  to  the  laadgrare  oTHeaae  1— How  did 
he  eacape  Ihan  impriaonment  t— What  waa  hia 
Bubaequent  character  and  eondnct  1 
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What  other  pfinoe  waa  released  ?— How  waa 
the  remainder  oThla  lift  paeaedT— What  three 
towna  did  Charlea  derermiile  to  leoorerY— TU 
what  dty  did  he  repair?— How  did  he  attempt 
tn  oonoeal  hia  deaignt— Did  he  auoeeedl— 
Where  la  Metal 
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What  general  did  Henry  n.  aend  to  Melx  T— 
What  waa  hie  chaiacter  T— -Whtt  rolunteera 
attended  him  1— In  what  condition  did  he  0nd 
Metal — How  did  he  prepare  Ibr  ita  deflmce ?— 
Haw  did  he  aToid  tlM  imputation  ofaacril^et 
—Did  the  eitisena  aid  hlmt 
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Who  retreated  into  Lorrain  on  Cbarlee^a  ap- 
proach ?— To  whom  waa  the  chief  command  of 
ttae  imperial  Ibrcea  under  the  emperor^Ten  1— 
What  did  hia  generala  adviae  Charlea  to  dot- 
Did  ha  regard  thamT— How  ww  the  doka  of 
AlTa  receiTed  on  hia  approach  toMeta  f— Whkh 
party  did  Albert  of  Brandenburg  Join?— What 
vieiOTy  did  be  achieve?— How  waa  he  reward- 
e41— How  did  the  duke  of  Gulaedetad Metal 
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Frem  whence  did  the  emperor  come  to  attend 
the  aiege?— What  diatreaaee  attended  the  be- 
BiegenT— What  diagraM^yu  hahafkHir   wen 


tbeygnlltyon— BawdidtbedalworOBlaecotM* 
teract  the  mining  operationaorthebcalegWB?— 
When  did  Charlee  raiae  the  aiege?— How  long 
had  it  continued  1 
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How  many  men  had  Charlea  loat  ?— How 
were  the  Franeh  prerenled  Aram  ibUowing  the 
retreating  enemy  ?— By  what  aeu  did  the  duke 
oTGoiee  eompleie  hia  Ihme  ?— What  principality 
waa  Charlea  eampelled  lo  give  np  to  Coerao 
dl  Madid?— To  whom  had  the  eeamand  of 
Charlee*a  troapa  in  Bienaa  been  giren  ?-^How 
did  he  attempt  to  deeelve  the  peoplaY 
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What  waa  the  conaequenee)— Wbohad  been 
driren  ftom  Naplea ?— Whither  did  he  go?— 
Did  Henry  employ  him  againat  the  imperial* 
lata?— Whom  did  he  engage  to  co-operate  with 
him  ?— What  did  Dragut  and  Ua  fleet  aehtere  T 
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MThithar  did  Charlea  V.  redre  ftnm  Meta?— 
What  prince  threatened  a  new  war  in  Ger« 
many  ?— What  poaaeaalona  had  been  wtthheld 
flnom  him?— Who laanad  a  decree  againat  himi 
— Wbon  dM  they  appoint  to  execute  it? 
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Did  the  other  powerAU  prlncea  unite  with 
Maurice?— Where  did  their  armiee  meet?— 
Where  ia  the  dotchy  of  Lunenburg  ?— Which 
conquered?- Who  foil  in  the  baiUe?— What 
waa  the  character  of  Maurice? 

Page  43ft. 

DM  Albert  renew  hia  depredationa  7— Who 
took  command  of  the  allied  troopa?- What 
finally  became  of  Albert  ? — Who  daimed  the 
territorlea  left  by  Maurice?— Who  obtained 
them  ?— To  what  dty  did  Cbartea  lay  aiege  ? 
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Did  be  take  tt?— What  other  town  did  he 
take  ?— What  prince  first  diatinguiahed  himadf 
in  ihia  aiege  ?— Whiiber  did  Henry  lead  a  nu- 
meroQB  army  ?— Did  Charlee  adTance  to  meet 
him  ?— Did  any  great  eogairement  take  place? 
-Who  atucked  Sienna  ?— Where  la  Sienna  ?— 
Did  they  redtice  it?— What  inland  did  the 
French  take  ?— Where  ia  Coreica  7 
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WhoattennlBd  to  recorer  Hungary  t— Who 
aided  her  ? — What  conntry  waa  CaMaldo  obliged 
to  abandon  to  her  ?— Who  waa  Solyman'a  eldeat 
eon?— Who  wiahed  for  his  deatniction  ? 
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How  did  ahe  contrive  tq  become  a  flree  wo^ 
man  ?— Did  ahe  succeed  in  Inducing  the  aulian 
to  marry  her?— What  mlniater  married  her 
daughter,  and  aadsted  her  againat  Ifuatapha? 
— How  did  ahe  prejudice  Solyman  againat  Mna- 
tapha? 
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Did  ahe  bring  her  aona  to  court  f— What  arti>> 
flee  did  Rnatan  reaort  to  ?— DM  It  aueeaed  ?— 
What  waa Rustan ordered  10  do?— Bow  did  ha 
contrive  to  avoid  the  odium  of  aueh  a  meaaurel 


Page  410. 

Where  did  fldyaaan  Join  his  army  7— Where 
ia  Aleppo?— Bow  waa  the  deatmctioo  of  Mua* 
tapha  eflketed  t— How  waa  the  army  aflbcted  at 
Muatapha%  murder  ?— How  wae  Ruatan  trealedl 
—Waa  be  raatered  aAerward  7— What  did  be 
■nil  n«B^|f«*^  nast  atfwnptlsb  7 
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What  did  the  house  oT  eooimono  do  T—Wbom 
«d  the  Bnflleh  wish  for  their  kins  ?— What 
were  the  terma  of  the  marriage  T — Did  they 
Mdafy  the  Engllah  natton  ? 
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Wte  roae  to  oppnoe  the  fOTemment  of  Bns> 
landf— Waa  the  uiaarreetkMi  qaelledT— How 
did  PhiUp  aeek  to  eondUate  the  Enfllah  1->How 
4id  he  prepare  to  oefl>rce  their  obedleoeal— 
What  meaaurei  did  Mary  take  in  IknNir  of  po* 
peryf — How  ware  the  protaKant  tatehen 
puUahad? 

Paca434. 

How  M  theaa  BMrcyra  behare  T— What  waa 
the  efltet  of  their  conduct  oai  the  people  oTEng- 
land  ? — ^Did  the  ministers  and  Philip  oppose  the 
qaeeo'a  cruel  measurBs  ?— Were  the  Bngliah 
parliamsBC  wUUng  to  assist  Charlea  V.  in  his 
ware  I— Were  they  wOHiig  to  crown  Philip  ?-^ 
Did  the  king  of  FYance  assist  Wyat  U  his  insure 
rection  ?->Did  be  caagratalate  the  queen  on  Ita 
being  suppresaed?— Whsi  ooontnr  did  the  king 
of  France  order  to  be  invaded  with  a  numeriMis 
aimy  f*^Who  eoounanded  the  main  body  T 
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With  what  riflge  did  the  oampidgn  commence  T 
i^In  how  many  days  was  it  taken  T— Where  la 
Marienburgt— What  plaeaa  did  the  king  him- 
peir  take?— Where  ia  Bouvlnea f— Dinant T— 
who  deibnded  Artola  against  the  Flreoch  eifecto 
tially  I— Where  la  Artnial — What  place  did 
Henry  InTsstT—Who  came  to  the  imperial 
camp  T— What  brought  on  an  engagement  t— 
Who  were  Tictorioas  ?^Why  were  not  the  im- 
perlaliata  routed  ?— What  made  the  French  re- 
tlnt 
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How  did  Henry  diapoae  oT  his  army  ?— What 
adTsiitage  did  Charles  take  of  their  dwmiasion  I 
^What  did  Cosmo  dl  Medici  wish  with  respect 
to  the  French  ?— On  whom  did  he  labour  to 
throw  the  burden  of  the  enterpiiaeT—What 
offler  did  his  enroy  make  to  Charlea  1— Did 
Charioi  accept  the  oflbr  I— What  did  Cosmo  ex- 
pea  to  gain  by  thia  ?— Ho  w  did  he  gain  the  pope 
and  the  duke  ofOrsinl? 
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Whom  did  he  appoint  to  the  command  of  hia 
amy  1— What  was  his  history  t— Why  did  he 
pajtlcularly  locllnatoihTonr  Cosmo  f— Whom 
did  the  king  of  Frtuca  ^>polnt  to  oppose  Mede- 
elno  T— Why  did  the  cardinal  of  Fanan  with- 
hold aoppUea  flrom  Strazxl  1 
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What  miatake  did  Strotsi  make  hi  eooduet- 
ing  the  wart— What  was  the  oonsaquence?— 
wbat  baeane  of  attouk  after  the  battle?— 
Who  eommandad  the  Ftanehat  flienna  T— What 
Hd  IM  vaaokva  lodoV^Dld  he  repel  Medeohufa 
aawulfil 
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Weia  the  ttenneae  at  last  dbllfBd  to  ainv 
laodarl-^OB  what  tannal— DM  Mededno  ob- 
asrva  tlMm^Dftd  Cosraof-uWhst  ptaes  dM 
Msdsoino  nan  InTsstt— Did  ha  take  UT— TV» 
Whom  did  the  enpefor  giant  tlM  inteatitofo  of 
MennaT— How  warn  the  tliwiniaii  umiwuilt 


Ph«e441. 

To  whom  did  he  oommunicala  his  plan  9— 
How  was  it  to  be  ellbctedl— How  was  it  dto> 
eoTeredt— How  was  It  defbsted  1— How  did 
VielleTUle  rereoge  hUBMir  oa  the  ja^periaHsts? 


destrvettoB  of  ika 


Page  449. 

GiTs  an  aocoODt  of  the 
monka.- What  cardinal  laboured  to 
peace  T— Where  did  the  pieaipolentiariea  OMbCf 
Why  eaoldthqr  net  agvesi 
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Where  did  the  diet  meet  T--Wh«l  wars  fardl- 
BMMra  ohservationa  at  the  opealag  of  ftl-^ 
what  eflbet  did  these  obaerrailoiia  naim  whoa 
pabttahod !— Whom  dM  the  pope  send  10  Aaga* 
burgt— Fior  what  puiposst 

Page  444. 

What  eaosed  MorooePa  reton  to  RonieT-^ 
What  waa  the  cause  of  Joiius'a  death  T— Had 
Charlea  V.  afaandooed  hM  aehsHO  ftr  tocliif 
the  nroteatanto  to  ahaaden  their  veiigieBl— DM 
Ferdinand  pursue  itl^What  waa  QMriea^ 
(hvoorito  pn^ect>at  this  tlmsT— How  dM  he  oo* 
deavour  to  affect  it)— Why  was 
aniiotts  to  gntify  the  prptaatantsl 


Whai 
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With  idiat  danger  waa  ha  threatOMd  by  tlia 
Turks  t— TO  what  did  the  electors  of  Basooy 
and  Brandenburg  and  the  landgraTe  of  Ueaas 
bind  themselTes  T— For  what  did  the  protestanto 
contend  in  the  diet  7— The  catholics  1— How  dM 
Ferdinand  a^fust  their  claima?— What  wen 
the  aitides  of  the  reeesa? 
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Of  what  la  It  the  ba^f^WwIttlMeflbct 
of  a  prindple  of  taieratfon  or  of  state  policy  f— 
How  dM  ths  first  connrena  to  ChrtatiaBliy  pro* 
pagato  theif  MthT— Whan  tha  dvU  power  waa 
tn  ftvoiar  of  ChrlatianiCy«  ivhat 
employed  Ibr  prapagadng  It  T 

Page  447. 

Who  aueoeedad  In  caoaing  thdr 
tofUUUUty  to  be  recoialaBd  1— To  whst  y 
Eoropa  nr  centoiiea  asooslaawdl-^DM 
protestaato  daira  to  hata  tha  right  off 
thehr  doctrines  ?— What  protestaatdlTiass ' 
persecutors  ?— When  a^d  where  was  tderaUoii 
flrat  admitted  1— When  ncxtr-'To  whom  dM 
tha  beaaflui  of  the  rsdsss  of  AagBbng  atfaadt 


P^44& 

Whan  wan  the  ftdloweia  of  Zaiaflhn  and 
lolsialBdT— What  Mmestt  by  tha 


Calvia  first 

EeeUnaaikal  Ruervatianl — ^Who 
Julius  aa  pope  7— How  long  dM  beralga 
Who  succeeded  himr 

Fhge44«. 

tklaV- What  waa  hia  cl 
of  prisatt  dM  he  inatitoie 
to  Rome  ?— What  now 
en  heeomlttg  pope  T 

Flge450. 

dMhegjTehlai 
waa  their  ol^ect !— why  dM  duadk  hato  the 
ennpsrarf— Why  did  tha  pope?— How  dM  tha 
poM  nephawa  aeak  to  Increase  Ui  hatred  of 
Chuleal— What  actt  of  taJoMloe  ' 
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Wbow  flrieodihip  did  the  pope  seek  ?— What 
did  his  amhiegador  propoee  to  Henry  ?— What 
Fkench  miniMer  opposed  the  treaty?— What 
idkt  he  oiRr7— What  French  nobles  Ik- 
the  treaty  f— Which  aide  did  Diana  of 
Ikvoar? 
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Who  wss  sent  to  Borne  to  eoodude  tlie 
treaty?— How  ]|Ad  the  pope  heeome  disposed 
isnrardsit?— Why?— How  did  the  pope'a  ne- 
eek  to  roQse  him?— What  event  did 
him  Y— Why  ?— How  did  lie  treat  the  Im- 


PafB^M. 

did  he  sign  thetreatyf— What  creat 
•vant  happened  diirinf  the  negotiation  of  this 
tnatyf— What  example  oTthis  sort  is  there  in 
aaelsBt  history  1— What  wan  CharleaPa  probn- 
Ma  motkvea  te  realgBiaf  hia  doninlonal 
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Td 


his 


f— What  had  they  oAred 
BOW  raiip^  age  1 
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What  obstmetion  to  Chaxleita  reaignhig  the 
(overmnent  of  Spain  had Jpat  been  remoTedT— 
From  what  eoontiy  did  Philip  come  m  attend 
thaeeremonyf— ^KHien  and  where  dldCharlea 
asssmhie  the  atatea  of  the  Low  Countries?— 
Daaeriba  the  opoiing  of  the  cereoMmy.— What 
the  sabatance  or  his  speech  to  the  stataa  ? 

Page  456. 

1V»  FhlUpT— What  waa  tha 


eflbet  of  his 
delivend  a  dtsoonrse  on  be- 
hiairar  PUUpl— Why  did  not  Philip  deliver  it 
himaein- What  waa  the  anbiect  of  it  ?— What 
dldHary,  q[Qeeii-dowager  oT  Hongary,  reaign  ? 

Page  407. 

What  happened  next  day?— What  a  Ibw 
waaks  afterward  1— What  did  Chariea  reaenre 
ft*  htaMdn— DU  Charlsa  saU  fanmediately  Ar 
axpedfcant  was  propoaed  Ibr 


? 

Page  498. 

Henry  rtiapoaed  towarda  making 
wldi  Chariea  1— Who  parsoaded  Urn  to 
I  peaea  t— For  how  long  a  time  did  he  alga 
a  tiaaty  of  trace  V- Was  the  pope  Indoded  In 
tte  tniee?— Did  the  pope  belMve  at  flrat  that 
Henry  had  algnsd  the  treaty  ?— When  the  newa 
waaeonlrmed,  how  waa  the  pope  affected  T— 
Waa  his  altnatkn  dangerous  ?— Why  ? 
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TaiHiat  did  he  have  reoovraef— What  Ad  be 
pi  stand  were  hla  aentimenta  conoemiog  the 
treaty?— What  ambasssdors  did  he  aend  to 
Bmaaula  and  Paris  ?— What  were  their  pabllo 
taMtmotknia  1— What  were  Caral&'e  private  In- 
stmetions?— How  did  he  proceed  on  arriving 
at  Faria  ?— What  reaaons  did  he  oflfer  to  Henr^' 
iar  making  war  with  Chariea  ?— Waa  Henry 
ineitaMd  to  liaten  to  his  proposala? 
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What  preveatad  hla  bumediately  making  the 
tna^Y-HHow  vrere  these  reascns  obviated  by 
Aa  eardinal  T— Whoae  infloenee  did  he  oppoae 
to  Monmoraiiey^f— What  waa  the  result?— 
did  Paul  pieeaed  when  he  heard  of  the 
r  t— How  waa  PbiUp  diqnaed  towarda  the 
>UpoD  what  point  did  he  cooaolt  the  Spa- 
nlahdivtnea? 

a 


USt 


removed  the 


Faga401 

What  aaawer  did  he 
ral  began  the  war?— In  what 
waa  the  eflbet  of  hie  aucoeaa  at 
proposed  a  trace  1 

Pago4<S. 

Waa  it  obtained  ?— What  event 
pope'a  oonlldencel 

BOOK  XII. 

What  dignity  did  Chariea  V.  atill 
What  aucceeeor  did  ha  deahal— What 
solicit  Ferdinand  to  do  T— With  what 
To  whom  did  he  resign  the  oifllee 
Gennany? 

Paga40S. 

For  what  plaee  did  ha  then  aet  out  T— Why 
did  he  linger  at  Ghent?— When  did  he  aat  sbhT 
—What  Inviuiioa  did  he  decline  T— At  wiMt 
port  did  he  arrive  In  Spain  ?— In  what  part  of 
Spain  ie  Biacay  1— To  what  plaee  dkl  ho  tnval 
IhMn  Laredo?— Where  la  Burgoa?^What  «lr- 
comatanoe  mortiiled  him  there?— Wham  la 
ValladoUd?— Where  dkl  he  take  leave  of  Ma 


did) 


Page  404. 

Where  did  he  aettle  T— In  what  port  of  Ho- 
tremadom  is  Plaeentia  ?— In  what  part  of  Spain 
la  Ealremadnra?— Why  did  he  ehoooe  thla 
place  fbr  his  retreat  ?—l>eacilba  hla  dwaOtaifft 
—How  vraa  Paol'a  condoet  contraoiad  wn 
Chariea'a  ?— Who  commanded  the  Fieneh  army 
in  Italy  1— How  numerooa  waa  it  1 

Page  405. 

Was  it  oppoaed  in  Ita  amireaeli  towards 
Rome  1— What  acts  of  hoatimy  dkl  the  papa 

Kribrm  against  Chariea  V.  and  Philip  1— Did 
assist  the  French  aa  he  had  prnmlandT — 
What  did  the  Venedana  readlve  to  dot^What 
town  did  the  doke  of  Guise  besiege? 

Page  400. 

What  waa  the  reaolt  of  the 
he  draw  the  duke  of  Alva  into 
what  did  the  duke  of  Gvlae  aoUdt  tha  F^tOMli 
oonrt  ?— How  laige  an  army  had  Philip  aaaent- 
bled  In  the  Low  Countrlea  V-How  din  he  Hy 
to  draw  the  English  into  the  war?— Did  na 


r»: 


Jnqo407. 

How  did  Ifary'ndae 
dldahoAimlahV-Whoi 
11]^  army  1~  What 
that  ha  vras  about  toatiaokl— Whenla'OhaM- 
pagnet— How  did  he  doeeive  the 
What  place  dkl 
tin? 

Fige408. 

Who  delbnded  It?— Who  came  to  the  adml- 
ral'a  reliefl— What  error  dU 


Page  400. 

Who  proflted  bV  It?— What  waa  the: 
of  the  battle  ?— What  waa  the  Franeh  loaa ' 
What  befell  the  constable?— What  nrisonera 
were  taken  ?— How  many  men  dkl  the  rnqMilal- 
lata  looe?— What  battle  dU  that  of  St.  QntaltB 
reaemble  ?— What  waa  Its  eflbet  in  Ftaneaf— 
In  Paria  T— What  saved  the  capital  f— What 
did  Philip  do  after  the  battle  of  St.  Qahiltai  t— 
How  did  he  treat  the  doke  of  Savi^t 

FigadTO. 

What  did  the  dnke  propose  la  the  oonodi  of 
war  ?— Waa  Philip  vrillhig  to  attack  Futof-- 
How  long  did  ibe  admiral  atntain  the  alege  of 


QUESTIONS. 


dU  Hany  fa^prate  ilria 


nitg«471. 

Bow  dU  Philip  enaploy  hto  vmy  darinc  tte 
MM  of  tba  CMnpugn  ^What  were  the  aoyan- 
tagw  wbidi  he  darimd  fhMi  this  ounpaifn  %— 
Bow  did  FhUb  ooouneinorsie  the  TtctoryurSi. 
Qulnda  T— Woo  ewried  the  news  of  the  Tictory 
10  Room  1— Bow  did  I^ai  noeftve  the  news  of 
the  dnko  of  Goiee^B  reeeU  V-Whow  mediadoa 
did  ho  empkqr  to  gain  peoce  1 

Pago  471. 

Who'eoneloded  the  treaty  between  the  pope 
■Bd  Phittp  ?— Whet  were  its  tenne  T— IMd  Pmol 
■uAr  any  detriment  by  this  traaly  1— What  en- 
fiotts  fhct  is  menHoMd  oenoerninf  the  proud 
Alto  of  Alva  1— What  had  Philip  granted  to 
QetaTlo Funeae  1— What  deelgn dldCosaio  di 
]Mki  entertain?— What  did^he  demand  of 
llilttp  Y—Waa  bio  dcBBaiid  eomplied  with  t 

Wliatdid  he  then  do  ¥— Was  Philip  alarmed 
ft  the  proDset  of  losing  Coanc^  amanee  T-> 
while  Philip  was  thus  alarmed  what  did  To- 
ledo demand  of  him  T— What  did  Philip  then 
oflbr  to  Ooamo  1— Did  Oeamo  thus  gain  ms  ob- 
iNC  1— What  territory  waa  thoa  kMt  to  PhiUpt— 
m  what  part  of  Italy  la  Tuscany  1— What  waa 
Ihe  eflhet  of  these  tieatiea  on  the  balanoe  of 
in  Bvropol— Wliat  waa  their  efltot  on 


Cyt 


Page  474. 

the  duke  of  Guise  reeeiTed  in 
Ftanoe  Y— To  whst  oAoe  was  he  appointed  ?— 
Whom  did  ho  assemble  his  troops?— What 
jBlaoe  did  Iw  inveatT— When  had  Calaia  iUlon 
friolho  hands  of  thsEngUehl— How  is  tt  sitn- 
aledY—Waa  it  a  Tory  strong  place  I— What  cus- 
IMI  had  pfsvaUed  with  lespeet  to  the  greater 
part  of  the  garrison?— Waa  the  queen  warned 
of  the  weakness  and  exposed  situation  of  Ca- 
laia ^Dld  she  regard  tiwaa  waminga  t 

Page  479. 

bk  how  many  days  did  the  diike  of  Guise  take 
CWkit— What  other  plaoe  did  he  take  I— Bow 
long  kad  the  Bnglish  hold  CalaU  1— What  wen 
<Be  eflbcta  of  its  reci^ptuzo  on  the  Fkenoh  1— On 
tlieBngliahl 

PigefTl. 

dUihe  Ung  of  Fransa  flhanfe  Ihopo- 
af  Calais  ikom  FMbA  loBnglishI— 
pwaMit aAir  waa tnnaactedN  Far- 
M.  M  f— Wtat  did  the  eiaeiom  do  on 
Mwif  part?— Tb  wImwi  did  Frnhnand  eend  an 
apibaaBBdorl— Bow  waa  he  leeeiTed  f — What 
did  the  pope  require  f— Did  he  adhere  to  theae 
ridicnloue  prwtenaiqns  1— Did  he  ever  acknow- 
ledge Ferdinand  I 

PagadTT. 

DU  the  Seoceh  nation  Join  the  French  to  «he 
war  with  Bnglaodl— Wtar  not  f— Who  waa 
ijHriadtothedhitiphin  I— Oowdkithisadvanoe 
0e  digmcy  of  t]|»  duke  oC  Guise?— Who  took 
fmunwoA  of  the  French  armlea?— What  plaoe 
lid  he  lAWrt?— Atterhowlflog  a  aiefs  ddhe 
tfOuill} 

ftga478. 

IVtet  placedid  the  French  fovareor  ofCalaia 
(deTemies)  iaTBstud  tain  1— Where  was  he 
In  turn  attacked  by  the  count  of  Egmont  ?— On 
whatriTor  did  do  Tiiibin  take  poet?— What 
V^HmmnjarvH  occaaloqed  tte  deftat  of  the 
nraB|dll->Bbw  many  were  killed  ?— What  be- 
caaae  of  the  rest  of  the  armyt— To  whom  did 


the  FMBch  natloQ  mm  look  Ibr  supportf^ 
What  waa  the  number  of  the  duke  of  Guise^ 
army?— Of  the  Imperial  army?— Was  an  a»- 
gagement  ezpecied  which  should  decide  tba 
ihte  of  the  war?— Did  it  take  place? 

Page  479. 

Why  didPhUiD  desire  peace?— Why  did  Hen- 
nr?— Why  did  Montmorency  draire  peace?— 
Of  what  imprudence  was  the  cardinal  of  Lor* 
rain  guilty  7 

Page  480. 

Bow  did  the  lady  revenge  heneiff— What 
waa  the  eflbct  of  her  influence  on  the  Uag  f-> 
For  what  purpose  did  Philip  penult  llenli»- 
rency  to  return  fhnn  captiTtty?— Where  had  he 
been  captured  ?— Did  Montaaoraicy 
in  haTiaJK  plenipotentiaries  sent  to 
peace?— Wnan  did  they  meet  Philip's 
potentiaiies  ?— Who  died  while  these  oiepa'' 


t 


dfil. 


Bow  had  he  pasard  his  time  at  the  monaeteiy 
of  9L  Justus?— Who  was  his  compsnion? — 
Whet  religious  eaevrieie  did  he  engage  iaf— 
After  six  nBomha,  how  waa  Ills  coadltMn  chant- 
ed? 

Page  48a. 

lony  did  he 


What  aingular 
What  was  ths  consequence  of  this  wUa?— 
When  and  at  what  age  did  be  die  1— How  aes 
we  to  learn  Charies's  true  character  ?— What 
waa  the  character  of  his  debberatione  l—OC  hia 
aciiaQa? 

Page  48a. 

What  character  did  he  exhibit  in  the  eholea 
of  his  ministera  and  generala  <— Bow  did  ha 
treat  them?— What  waa  generally  their  cha- 
racter ?— What  was  the  character  of  Us  Ibtelge 
policy?— Bow  does  it  compare  with  iHai  e( 
nancis  L  and  Henry  VUI.  ? 

Page  484. 

la  his  priTste  character  well  known  ?  -What 
efent  interrupted  the  negotialioA  at  GeaeampT 
—How?— Who  aucoeeded  Mary?— By  wlmt 
princes  was  her  political  slMance  sought  >— 
What  clataBBe  had  Bcnryi^WhBt  daiamiaA 
PhiUp? 

Page  480. 

Bow  did  Henry  lose  her  ln«vrf—WlHtln- 
stnioiione  did  she  glre  to  her  pleaipotaliaiin? 
—Why  did  she  reeoi've  not  to  msrvy  PWlJpl— 
Did  she  plainiy  reject  him?— What  did  ate 
f^nbyihisartiAee? 

P8ge48S. 

What  miBister  exerted  hiamelf  tt»  leanus 
erery  difficulty  and  adjust  the  treaty?— What 
did  EUmbeth  claim  f— Who 
tenaiou?— Why? 


supported  hsr  pre- 


Pagedas. 

Bow  did  Elisabeth  occiqiy  hendf  duiing  te 
negotiation  ?— When  waa  the  treaty  si^d?— 
What  waa  atlpulated  rasyectlng  Calaia?— li  It 
probable  that  tbe  restitution  of  Calais  waa  an- 
tidpated  by  either  party  f 

Fege  487. 

What  marriages  were  aagotiaied  to  fteUilals 
tbe  conclusion  of  peace?— What  were  the  pris- 
ed articles  of  the  treaty  between  Vtanee  an4 
Spain  ?— What  nation  coi^plained  ofthe  peaea  t 
—Why? 


Page 

Where  was  the  marriage  of  Philip 
-Where  was  the  duke  of  Saroy^ 


QUESTIONS. 


64S 


•     y^ 


••^  ^ 


;•■* 


-Wbo  4M  mbU  tha  w^Bltelat^t—'Who  tne- 
Madtd  Mm  f— Wbo  died  looift  after  Henry  ?— 
WiMtbeeiiiieoriileiieplMWBf— iBwhat  atato 
or  eoeiecjr  are  eonqneete  r^iid  I— Can  enddeu 
eonooeaia  be  eflteted  amonf  dTlUied  national 
—why  Boc  1— What  naoally  happena  after  the 
longeat  aiMl  llenaal  eooqneata  f— What  waa  the 
arate  orEnrope  dwinf  the  ralgn  of  Chaitoa  V.  I 

Page  489. 

What  nreveniad  andden  eonqneata  hi  hla 
ralgnf— What  happened  to  the  dilftrat  ktng- 
dama  hi  hla  rricn  f— What  pooaaaafone  and  dig • 
Bitiee  were  adoed  to  the  hooae  of  Aoatria  dnr- 
hig  hla  rrign  f— What  derolTed  to  PhiUp  at  hie 
death «— la  what  eendltion  1 

Page40O. 

How  had  Chariee  ineraaaed  hla  power  in 
ftialnT— Into  what  did  he  change  the  eorteef— 
How  did  he  manage  the  nobleel— What  waa 
the  ellhet  of  hla  policy  oo  the  power  of  tlie 
Idngdom  and  of  the  king  Y— What  Idngdom  did 
Chariee  aeenra  to  BpidnT— What  datchy?— 
What  were  the  moot  important  aoqoleitiona 
whieh  Chariee  made  Ibr  Spain !— Wbo  waa  the 
heed  of  the  yoanger  branch  of  the  honee  of 
Anatria?— What  klngdoma  did  he  acquire  by 
marriage  1— What  dignity  did  be  reoelTe  ftom 
CharlMl 

Page  401. 

What  opffaalnned  an  allenatioii  between  the 
two  branehee  of  the  hooee  of  Anatria  f— Did  it 
ooottnne  long  t— What  waa  tlie  conaeqnence  at 
the  vnkm  of  tlie  two  braneliee  in  one  ayatem  of 
poUey  ?— Bow  long  waa  the  power  of  the  liooee 
of  Anatria  Ibnnidable  to  Europe  f— Did  France 
aoqolrB  nraeh  territory  during  the  riee  of  the 
hooae  of  Anatria  f— Of  what  adTantage  waa  tlie 
conqneet  of  Calaie  t— Of  MeCx  ?— How  doea  the 
power  of  France  compare  with  that  of  the  other 
nngdoma  ofEnrope  I— Whom  did  the  monaroha 
of  nance  laboor  to  humble  *— Were  they  ano- 


? 


i>8ge4M. 


Were  the  people  the  gainera  by  thla  T— What 
hadeherlabed  the  martial  nirit  of  the  Fkonch? 
—Waa  France  aa  fbrmldable  aa  Spain  to  the 
reet  of  Bnropef— What  presented  the  French 
ftom  extending  their  cooqneete  at  thia  Juncture  f 

'WhatoccanooedtbeaeeiTtt  waral 

Flge40S. 

What  aeheme  did  Henrr  ym.  pume?-' 
How  waa  property  brought  into  dieulation  in 
B&gland?— What  waa  iu  eflbct  f— What  were 
the  oppoaite  eflbcti  of  the  dreulation  of  wealth 
In  Spain  and  in  England  ^-What  waa  the  dlf- 
Ibitnoe  in  the  dreumatanoeo  of  the  people  of 
Fnnee  and  of  EngtaadV-What  ftToorable  ef- 
iteta  reaulted  ftom  EngbauPa  becoming  inde- 
^bndent  of  the  papal  eeef— What  benelUa  re- 
aaltad  ftom  the  loan  of  Galaia  f 

PagedM. 

How  waa  the  Engliab  PpUcr  towarda  Soot- 
land  changed  ?— How  did  Engund  acquire  the 
dtooedon  of  the  Sootliah  eounoile  f— Are  ad- 
and  philoaephy  adeqfoate  to  the  orertum- 


taig  of  a  ftdae  religion  ?~Wera  tbaoe  the 

pone  employed  by  Luther  f— What  Ungdomo 
threw  offtlMlr  allcglanee  to  the  popel 

Pagedftt. 

To  what  height  did  proteatantlam  rlae  la 
France  T— In  Germany  and  the  L^  Countrtaaf 
—In  Spain  and  Italy  I— What  waa  the  eflbet 
of  thla  defection  on  the  papal  aeof— Whera 
were  the  popee  least  reapeoied  f— Wh^  were 
they  moat  raapeoted  I 

Fhge496. 

What  change  were  the  popeo  compelled  to 
make  in  their  fbreign  policy?— How  are  tliedo> 
creee  of  the  popee  now  regaxded  by  Ihrelgn  Uh 
tionaT— In  what  reepeeta  baa  the  dinreh  of 
Rome  been  improredby  theretfarmadflnl 

Page  407. 

What  ia  the  condition  of  Spain  and  Portugal 
with  reapect  to  religion  and  aeience  f— What  la 
the  character  of  the  eeeleelaatlce  in  Franeel— 
What  eflbet  haa  the  relbnnatlon  had  oo  the 
popee  themaelveeT— Wbatbeneflcbd  inftuenoea 
nave  flowed  ftom  the  refbrmatlonf— At  what 

Eiriod  waa  the  power  of  Venice  flxmUnblo  to 
uropef— In  what  war  did  Venioo  loee  a  great 
part  of  her  tecriloriea  f 

PftgodOS. 


What  diacofrerr  waa  Ihtalto  the 

of  the  Venetianaf— How  did  they  try  to  pro- 
Tent  the  Portugueee  ftom  gaining  a  looting  hi 
India  f— Did  the  Portugueee  anceeed  f— What 
dty  then  became  the  ataple  flir  the  oommodl- 
tleaoftheEaatl— Whatwaa  the  eoneequenee 
tothe  Venetiane  t->-What  eflbet  did  theSpanlah 
dlaooTeriee  and  aettlementa  in  America  haTo 
on  the  Venetian  conuneroeT— When  did  Venice 
decline  ftom  a  flrat-rate  to  aeeoond-rate  power 
in  Europe) — How  did  Venice  maintain  her  in- 
fluence after  her  power  had  declined  l—YHutL 
waa  the  eoneequenee  of  the  authority  of  Coemo 
and  Laurence  di  Medld  in  Florence  ?— Whom 
did  Chariee  V.  place  at  the  head  of  the  rapnblle  t 
—On  what  did  Coemo  the  Great  eetabllah  hla 
aupreme  authority  1— What  title  did  he  tranmit 
to  hie  poaterity  Y— Of  what  were  thdr  dominloBa 
conipamd,  and  what  ia  the  rank  of  Tnacany  aa 
a  ataie  ?— What  hanwned  to  the  duke  of  Savoy 
in  tbe  sixteenth  century  t— What  became  of  hla 
eon?— What  reaiored  to  the  prince  hia  pntenMd 
dominiona? 

Page  400. 

What  ia  their  dtuation  ?— What  waa  ttm  of- 
Aet  of  thia  dtuation  on  the  dukee  of  Savmrf— 
Have  they  added  to  their  territorieaf— Wlwt 
title  and  rank  do  tb^  now  hold  T— What  doea 
the  kingdom  of  Sardinia  now  iodude  T— What 
exaeperated  the  people  of  the  Low  Coontrlea 
to  throw  off  the  Spaniah  yoke  I— MHien  did  thia 
happen  t — ^How  long  did  they  flf  ht  fbr  their  ta^ 
dependence  1— To  what  rwok  out  thla  eonatnr 
afterward  riseY—Wbat  waa  the  condition  or 
Ruaala  in  Chariee^  time  T— What  happened  te 
Denmark  during  tlie  reign  of  Chariee  V.  t— In 
Sweden  1— To  what  did  Denmark  decline  1— To 
what  did  Sweden  riae?-  WbM  did  Sweden  el^ 
feet  in  the  subaeqaent  ornlrn^  * 


^ 


